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Was  the  reviewer  for  the  Daily  Telegrapli  of  Mme.  Duse's  portrayal 
of  Mrs.  Alviny  in  "Ghosts,"  when  the  drama  was  performed  in  London 
last  June  too  discreet  when  lie  wrote:  "What  is  there  to  be  left  to  be  | 
said  of  her,  except  in  poetry?    The  critic  knows  only  too  well  that  if  he  ; 
tacked  his  brains  tiil  t>'ey  burst  under  the  strain  he  could  find  nothing  j 
new-  to  say  of  her  that  would  be  true,  nor  anything  true  that  would  be 
new.   .    .    .    The  woikaday  critic,  too  conscious  of  his  limitations  to 
attempt  to  turn  poet  for  the  nonce,  or  at  any  rate  too  conscious  of  Duse's 
mugnitude  to  dai-e  to  pay  tribute  to  her  in  coin  of  such  base  minting,  must 
content  himself  with  stating  once  again. in  simple  language  that  she  is  j 
•  great  actress  and  worthy  of  all  praise."  \ 

Yet  many  in  the  audience  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last  Monday 
afternoon  mu«t  have  been  shocked  when  Mme.  Duse  first  came  on  the 
stage.  Time  has  not  dealt  gently  with  her.  Her  face  showed  the  ravages 
made  by  the  years.    She  looked  physically  worn  and  tired. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better,  one  thought  at  first,  to  remember  her 
AS  she  was  when  she  was  last  in  Boston?    To  recall  her  in  the  double 
bill  of  "Cavalleria  Ilusticana"  and  "La  Locandiera";  tragic  as  Santuzza, 
sparkling  as  the  Hostess  ?    But  as  Ibsen's  drama  unfolded,  the  questioner  ^ 
submitted  gladly  to  the  old  spell.  j 

And  the  .«pel'  was  worked  under  certain  disadvantages.  The  lighting 
of  the  stag'e  ii'  the  first  acts  was  either  carelessly  or  deliberately  dim, 
perhaps  f>-on'  the  stage  direction  of  "A  gloomy  fiord  landscape,  veiled  by 
steady  rain";  so  that  to  many  in  the  vast  auditorium  the  facial  eloquences 
of  the  actress  must  have  been  lost.  Could  those  in  the  middle  and  rear 
of  the  orchestra,  let  alone  those  in  the  galleries,  even  if  they  were 
well-vfi'sed  in  Italian,  hear  and  appreciate  the  reading  of  every  sen- 
tence, the  significance  of  this  or  that  word?  Eyes  as  well  as  ears  were 
^trained. 


We  say  nothing  of  the  singular  behavior  of  the  stage  sun  in  the 
last  act  or  of  its  appearance  to  the  eye. 

When  Artemus  Ward  gave  his' lecture  in  London,  he  went  behind 
his  panorama  for  a  minute,  apologizing  himself  in  these  words:  "I 
sincerely  hope  you  will  excuse  ray  absence — I  am  a  man  short — and 
have  to  work  the  moon  myself.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  pay  a  good 
sala-i-y  to  any  respectable  boy  of  good  parentage  and  education  who 
is  a  good  nioonist."  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Artemus,  the  moon 
showed  nervousness;  it  flickered  and  danced  up  and  down  in  a  most 
undecided  manner. 

Mme.  Duse's  stage  manager  should  engage  a  respectable  and  well- 
•ducated  sunist. 


"  "Docfi  anyone  recall  the  last  appearances  of  Adelina  Patti  and  Sarah 
Be'rnhardl  with  pleasure,  except  those  who  had  not  known  them  when 
they  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  glory;  those  who  simply  wished  to  be 
able  to  say  to  their  children  and  grandchildren :  "You  should  have  heard 
Patti"  or  "You  should  have  seen  Sarah  Bernhardt."  Even  when  Mme. 
Bernl^ardt  fust  visited  this  country  she  had  fallen  into  extravagant 
ways  that  were  once  foreign  to  her.  These  were  emphasized  during 
her  later  visits  when  she  made  too  deliberate  ai\)eals,  played  too 
openly  to  points,  and  at  times  ranted.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
her  if  she  had  not  become  the  actress  for  Sardou.  Yet  with  all  her 
1  mannerisms  she  enchanted  and  thrilled  spectators  until  almost  the 
!eftd,  but  those  who  saw  her  when  she  was  first  here,  remember  chiefly 
those  early  performances. 

Mme.  Duse  is  still  a  great  artist,  subtly  natural,  subtly  eloquent,  the 
Tragic  Muse  re'.'ealed  in  flesh  and  blood.  Those  who  now  see  her  for  the 
first  time  are  far  more  fortunate  than  those  who  knew  Adelina  Patti  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  only  by  their  last  appearances;  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  do  not  know  the  Mmo.  Duse  who  shines  brilliantly  in  comedy  and 
thrills  in  melodrama. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  great  part  in  a  great  play  has  ever  been 
allotted  to  Mme.  Duse.  The  remarkable  talent,  genius  if  you  will,  of 
'^&faetdre."  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  appealed  to  Mme.  Duse,  but  it  was 
thought  to  escape  her.  "She  wanted  to  make  a  good  woman  of  the  Egyp- 
^■fclan  queen,  and  Anthony's  mistress,  though  she  had  immortal  longings, 
could  not  be  converted  into  a  good  woman.  So  she  had  to  fall  back  or^ 
jD'Annunzio,  and  get  what  satisfaction  she  could  out  of  Silvia  in  'La  Gio- 
Iconda'." 

And  so  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  said  to  triumph  over  Mme.  Duse  as 
Marguerite  Gautier  in  Dumas's  play  because  she  knew  the  frail  and 
flighty  Parisienne  from  top  to  toe,  and  could  make  of  her  death  scene 
"a  moving  picture  of  sorrow  and  regret;  but  Duse  could  only  conceive 
Marguerite  as  a  good  woman  in  love;  she  made  nothing  of  her  heroine's 
physical  sufferings;  what  she  was  concerned  with  were  the  wounds  in  her 
soul." 

-  It  has  been  questioned  whether'  the  Mrs.  Alving  of  Mme.  Duse  is 
Ibsen's  woman.  Certainly  Parson  Manners  as  played  by  Mr.  Orlandini 
did  not  fully  set  forth  the  man  we  ,know  through  reading  the  play.  The 
actor  was  simply  any  well-disposed  priest.  Was  Mme.  Duse  "'too  refined" 
a. Mrs.  Alving?  This  unhappy  woman  wai,  the  wisdom  of  a  chamberlain 
to  the  King,  a  distinction  conferred  in  Norwa/  only  on  men  of  wealth  and 
irosition.  She  was  a  woman  who  read  and  thought.  How  would  the  ques- 
tioners have  her  appear  on  the  stage? 

•  Mr.  W.  L.  Courteney  believes  that  the  problem,  the  mystery,  the 
secret  suggested  constantly  by  Mine.  Duse  is  Fate.  "She  is  an  emblem 
of  Destiny,  remorseless,  inevitable,  taking  us  unawares;  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  obscure  Power  which  holds  us,  helpless  captives,  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hands.  And  Duse,  remote,  lonely,  with  a  tragic  sorrow  in 
her  wistful  eyes,  seems  the  High  Priestess  of  those  desolate  spaces 
tJirough  which  men  grope  their  way  in  the  futile  quest  of  Happiness 
and  Peace." 


Apropos  of  the  changes  made  in  the  adaptation  of  Henry  Bataille's 
"L'Enfant  I'Amour,"  known  here  as  "The  Love  Child."  A  few  days 
fgo  "he  Depute  de  Bombignac"  was  performed  by  the  Circle  Francaise 
of  Harvard  University.  As  The  Herald  then  stated,  Charles  Wyndham 
produced  in  1894  an  adaptation  by  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy,  "The  Candi- 
date," which  he  later  brought  to  Boston. 


A  London  critic  told  him  that  it  was  unjust  to  u  French  author 
to  connect  his  name  with  a  piece  which  was  not  wholly  and  solely  his. 
Wyndham  then  ignored  the  French  author  and  put  the  credit  or 
discredit  on  the  adapter.  This  led  Mr.  Archer  to  make  these  remarks: 
"When  the  original  is  closely  followed  the  foreign  scene  and  names 
preserved,  and  no  change  made  beyond,  perhaps,  some  slight  curtail- 
ment, we  call  the  result  a  'translation.'  .  .  .  There  is  another  term 
which  Mr.  Wyndham  must  have  heard  in  his  time,  but  which  he  seems 
to  have  foigotien — the  word  'adaptation.'  This  we  employ  when  the 
English  play  follows  the  same  general  lines  as  its  original,  but  the 
scene  and  characteis  are  Anglicised,  the  dialogues  to  some  extent 
remodelled,  and  certain  passages,  it  may  be,  are  either  omitted  or 
interpolated.  Such  a  proceeding  is  quite  legitimate  in  the  case  of  a 
farce,  illegitimate  and  deplorable  in  the  case  of  i:  masterpiece  of 
comedy;  but  in  either  case  the  word  'adaptation'  sufficiently  indicates, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  what  has  been  done  or  attempted,  and  it 
becomes  the  business  of  criticism  to  apportion  merit  and  demerit 
between  the  foreign  author  and  the  English  adapter. 

"Again  when  an  English  writer  has  taken  a  theme  or  idea  from 
abroad,  but  has  invented  his  own  characters,  dialogues,  and  construction, 
■We  say  that  Lis  play  is  not  'adapted  from,'  but  'founded  on'  such-and-such 
a  foreign  woik;  or  if  it  be  merely  a  small  portion  of  his  play  that  is  not 
original,  we  say  that  this  actor  or  that  scene  is  'suggested  by'  this  or  that 
act  or  scene  in  another  play."  t 

What  term  should  be  used  for  "The  Love  Child"?  The  main  motive 
is  preserved,  but  the  changes  are  material  in  the  course  of  the  drama  and 
at  the  end.  Is  it  not  proper  to  say  that  this  play  is  "founded  on"  the 
drama  of  Henry  Bataille? 

For  his  Christian  name  is  "'Henry"  not  "Henri,"  although  managers 
in  the  case  of  Bataille  and  Bernstein  apparently  wish  to  be  more  French 
i  thah  the  French. 

An  audience  for  full  aesthetic  enjoyment  should  be  polyglot  so  that 
it  could  welcome  understandingly  plays  in  Italian,  Russian,  French,  Jap- 
[ panese  and  Czeck. 

Mn  John  Drinkwater  was  not  the  first  to  make  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  hero  of  a  play.  Thomas  Dixon's  "Lee"  was  performed  in  Chi- 
cago. It  finally  made  its  way  to  the  southern  states  where  it  was  not 
liked: 


A  MISSIONARY  ADDRESS 

.  If  I  may  adopt  a  missionary  twang 
myselfcl  woMld  counsel  our  rising  young 
dramatists:  "O  my  dear  young  bretliren, 
as  one  who  has  often  been  sorely 
tempted  to  reform  tlie  British  drama  by 
easy  and  sinful  means  of  propagandist 
plays,  let  me  earnestly  implore  you  to 
save  the  souls  of  your  dramatic  repu- 
tations. Forsake  the  evil  path  of  edu- 
cating playgoers  by  offering  them  social 

problems,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  you 
cannot  prove.  And.  O  my  dear  young 
friends,  let  me  Implore  you  to  beware 
of  having  'ideas.'  For  in  10  years'  time 
the  great  public,  and  also  the  superior 
order  of  intellectual  playgoers  who  form 
your  clientele,  will  have  stuffed  their 
heads  with  a  brand  new  set  of  'ideas' 
and  problems  and  fads,  and  you  will 
then  be  aa  voices  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, whom  no  man  regardeth.  Lastly, 

I  exhort  you  to  write  upon  the  tablets' 
of  your  heart  Aristotle's  two  main 
rules  of  play  craftsmanship,  verified 
and  confirmed  for  over  2000  years:  'The 
plot  is  the  first  thing.  The  end — thai 
is.  a  definite  inevitable  conclusion  to 
which  all  the  articulated  action  directs 
— the  end  is  the  chief  thing.'  I  will 
never  cease  to  pray  for  you,  that  you 
may  be  kept  on  the  plain,  straight! 
road." 

t  Is,    then,    the    drama    forbidden  to 
teach?   Do   "Hamlet"   and  "Macbeth 
teach  us  nothing?       Yes,  the  drama 
should  teach,   indeed  It  cannot  avoid 
teaching — either  good  or  evil.    But  the 
drama  should  teach,  not  openly  and  dl 
rectly  by  preachments  and  proclama 
tlons  and  propaganda,   but  as  nature 
teaches— silently.  Indirectly,  implicitly 
by  action,  not  by  words,  with  potent  but 
unseen  influence  and  occult  far-removed 
results.    The  drama  sl\ould  slyly,  obli- 
quely in.sinuate  lessons  in  the  science 
which  most  of  all  we  are  concerned  to 
learn — the  science  of  wise  living. — Henry 
Arthur  Jones. 


Debussy's    piano   piece    "L'lsle  joy- 
euse,"    orchestrated    by    Molinarl,  has 
been  performed  at  a  Colonne  concert 
in  Paris.    Has  it  thus  been  Improved •> 
We  doubt  it.    If  Debussy  had  thought 
of  this  music  orchestrally,  he  would  not 
have  given  it  to  the  piano.  At  the  same 
concert  Blair  Fairchild's  "Rhapsody  on 
Jewish  Themes,"  for  violin  and  orches- 
tra, was  performed.    JI.  Brancour  said 
that  there  is  a  little  of  everything  In 
the  composition,  even  a  habanera  and  a 
passe-pied,   which  to  the   best  of  our 
knowledge     were     unknown     to  the 
Hebrews,  not  even  to  David  when  he 
danced  before  the  ark.     At  a  ColonHe 
concert  on  Nov.  18,  Ernest  Schelling's 
A    Victory   Ball."    based    on  Noyes's 
grim  poem,  was  performed.   It  has  been 
played  In  several  American  cities,  but 
not  in  Boston.     Our  "novelties,"  dra- 
matic and  musical,  come  late    if  they 
come  at  all.    The  Parisian  critics  spoke 
knowingly  of  "Albert  Noyes"  and  "Paul 
Sandburg." 

Pirro  Coppola  is  me  composer  of  "La 
Flute  de  Nectaire,"  inspired  by  Anatole 
France's  "Revolt  of  the  Angels."  Per- 
formed at  a  Coppola  Concert  in  Paris 
last  month  it  led  a  critic  to  remark: 
"The  most  lUcld  and  elegant  of  our 
writers  would  approve  this  revolt  hear- 
ing it  so  obscurely  accompanied  by  this 
bizarre  'and  unintelligible  music. 

Isadora  Duncan  has  at  last  drawn  the 
line.  About  to  divorce  her  poetic  hus- 
band Serge  Essenln,  she  said  In  confi- 
dence to  a  reporter:  "If  it  were  only 
women,  ladies,  I  wouldn't  mind  80 
much,  but  Sergey's  trouble  comes  out 
of  the  bottle."  It  appears  than  when  he 
is  well  "lit  up"  he  interferes  with  the 
solemn  Instructioji  at  her  dancing 
school- 


PARIS  AND  ELSEWHERE 

Voltaire's  "Candide" — of  all  romances 
In  the  world! — has  been  turned  into  a 
drama  by  Clement  Vautel  and  Leo 
Marches  and  produced  at  the  Odeon. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  eight  scenes; 
that  when  the  curtain  rises  another 
stage  is  revealed  with  a  painted  curtain 
of  marionettes  representing  the  roles. 
The  courtship  of  Candide  and  Cune- 
gonde  is  described  in  the  play.  "Mod- 
ern painted  figures  of  crowds  and  sol- 
diers are  pushed  across  the  miniature 
stage,  replacing  supers.  Does  the  illus- 
trious Senior  Pococurante  play  a  part? 
Do  Candide  and  Martin  sit  down  at 
table  d'hote  in  Venice  with  six  deposed 
kings?  How  about  Paquette  and  Dr. 
Pangloss?" 

An  opera-comique  entitled  "Candide 
Married"  was  produced  at  Paris  In  1788, 
but  this  Candide  was  not  Voltaire's 
hero. 

We  doubt  if  all  of  Cunegonde's  ad- 
ventures were  staged  at  the  Odeon. 


It  was  reported  that  'a  Mr.  Krenck 
had  discovered  a  10th  symphony  by 
Mahler.  The  report  has  excited  a  lively 
discussion  and  Mahler's  widow  is  loud 
ill  protestation.  This  symphony  turns 
out  to  be  an  unfinished  work.  Mahler 
left  the  wish  that  It  should  not  be  com- 
pleted nor  should  the  fragment  be  per- 
formed. This  reminds  us  that  all  of 
Mahler's  symphonies  have  been  per- 
formed 'as  a  cycle  at  Berlin.  This  must 
have  increased  the  sufferings  in  that 
city.  Baden-Baden  purposes  to  have  an 
annual  Mozart  festival. 


Tvette  Gullbert  and  her  company 
have  been  touring  Holland. 


It  seems  that  there  has  been  hot  dis- 
cussion at  Milan  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  La  Scala.  Mussolini 
sent  a  telegram  "confirming  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government  in  the  artistic 
direction  of  Toscanini."  Now  that 
Mussolini  approves,  let  the  opera  go 
on.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Toscaninl's  face  when  he  read  the  tele- 
gram. 

Already,  I  am  told,  rehearsals  and 
auditions  are  taking  place  In  view  ot 
the  Baireuth  Festival,  which  is  due 
to  b6.?in  at  Baireuth  on  July  20  next. 
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:ina  continues  .  for  a  month.  The 
King."    "Parsifal"  and    "The  Master- 

-ir^iTs"  are  the  works  set  down  for 
.  ormanco.  A  Swede.  Olga  Broome. 
-  I  he  new  Brunnhllde.  Rltter  the  new 
bleBi'rlcd,  Walter  Soomer,  formerly  of 
l.cipzls.  both  Hagen  and  Gurnemanz. 
More  Scandinavians  In  Barnzoll.  Half- 
pren  and  Hansen  are  to  appear,  and 
l  arl  Clewing  is  to  be  "VValthcr.  I  am 
told  also  that  "Frau  Siegfried  AVas- 
ner,  who  is  an  Knglish  woman  by  birtli. 
Is  her  husbands  constant  assistant," 
and  is  transcribing  his  Instructions  to 
the  performers,  "which  are  of  more  or 
less  Importance."  I  like  this  last 
phrase!— London  Dally  Telegraph. 

NEWS  FROM  LONDON 

The  Mancliester  Guardian  looked  sour- 
ly on  "Dulcy"  when  it  was  produced  in 
London.  "  'Dulcy"  Is  one  of  those  Amer- 
ican comedies  which  make  it  very  hard 
to  believe  in  the  desirability  of  free  | 
Imports.  .  .  .  The  moral  of  the  play  is 
that  If  you  are  only  sufficiently  stupid 
'for  long  enough  at  a  stretch  you  will  1 
achieve  success  In  the  end.  On  this 
comforting  principle  the  play  may  run 
for  about  five  years." 

Marlowe's  "Kdward  IF'  was  revived 
in  London  last  month.  Charles  Lamb 
said  that  the  death  scene  of  Marlowe's 
king  "moved  pity  and  terror  beyond  any 
scene  ancient  or  modern"  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  The  revival  moved 
at  least  one  critic  to  say  that  Lamb's 
judgment  is  nothing  else  but  nonsense. 
As  for  the  play  it  Is  "a  steady  chron- 
icle." The  London  Times  took  a  more 
cheerful  view. 


Few  novels  have  cost  their  authors  so 
much  labor  and  anxiety  as  "Romola,"  a 
dramatized  version  of  which  is  being 
.produced  this  week  by  George  Eliot's 
admirers  at  Nuneaton.  Commenced  af- 
ter an  almost  incredible  amount  of  spe- 
cial reading  and  two  visits  to  Florence 
in  quest  of  local  color,  the  book  pro- 
gressed slowly  and  7)ainfully,  interrupt- 
ed by  fits  of  depression  when  tlie  writer 
felt  she  could  never  complete  it,  or  that, 
if  she  did,  It  would  be  good  for  nothing. 
In  such  a  mood  she  refused  the  then 
almost  unparalleled  offer  of  $10,000  for 
the  copyright,  and  though,  thanks 
largely  to  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
George  Henry  Lewes,  the  book  was 
completed  Avithin  two  years,  she  after- 
wards lamented:  "I  began  It  a  young 
woman,  I  finished  it  an  old  woman." — 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 


I  It  was  said  in  London  of  Adelaide 
j  Rind,  a  singer  of  folk  songs:  ".She 
1  knows  how  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
1  pure  singing  In  ways  that  are  usually 
I  reprehensible,  but  in  her  are  Irresisti- 
I  ble." 

A  performance  of  Bach's  B  minor 
mass  In  London:  "Things  like  'Et  in 
unum  dominum'  and  'Et  in  spirltum' 
are  of  such  a  quality  as  one  may  hope 
to  taste  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
t!mr:;  yet  the  impression  the  singers 
produced  was  that  this  great  mass  was 
merely  an  interesting  set  of  notes  they 
had  accidentally  come  across,  which, 
moreover,  only  two  of  them,  the  con- 
tralto and  tenor,  were  able  to  read  cor- 
rectly." 


Why  do  repertory  theatres  tread  so 
uniformly  the  same  path  in  the  matter 
cf  selecting  their  plays?  Here  we  have 
another,  at  Surbiton  this  time,  an- 
nouncing a  lot  of  pieces  which  are  now 
among  the  familiar  things  of  the  thea^ 
rte.  Elizabeth  Baker's  "Chains,"  fo» 
example,  Wilde's  "Lady  Windemere'r 
Fan,"  Shaw's  "Candida"  and  Bennett'! 
"The  Title"?  We  venture  to  say  tha 
if  these  repertory  theatres  do  not  pro 
duce  new  plays  one  great  justificatioi 
of  their  establishment  disappears..— 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


Billy  Reeves  is  again  playing  "Th( 
Drunk"  in  London,  where  it  is  saic 
that  IS  plays  will  be  withdrawn  before 

1  Christmas,  yet  the  Adelphl,  which  ha! 

jroom  forlBOO,  asks  £600 /ffreeUly  rental 

SUN  DA'/— Symphony  hall,  3'^0  P.  M. 
John  McCormack,  tenor.  See  spe- 
clal  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  3i30  P.  M. 
■    ■     -iman,  violinist.    See  spe- 


Mlscha  El 
clal  notice 
St.  James 


No.  4  E-flat  minor;  Liszt.  Etude 
de  Concert,  F-mlnor;  Chopin, 
nocturne,  C-mlnor,  op.  48,  No.  1, 
and  scheno,  C-sharp  minor. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Har- 
vard Glee  Club.  Dr.  Davison,  con- 
ductor.  assisted  by  SIgrid  Onegin, 
contr,:'to.    See  special  notice. 

FR'L AY— Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  M. 
Eighth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATl.,RD AY— Jordan  hall.  3:15  P.  M. 
Joseph  L  autner,  tenor.  Bax,  Green 
Grow  the  Rashes  O!;  Hageman, 
Do  not  go  my  Love;  Atherton, 
Your  Voice  Is  Like  Bells;  Griftes, 
This  Book  of  Hours;  Braine,  Win- 
ter at  the  Door;  Handel,  Waft  Her 
Angels  and  Total  Eclipse;  Mozart, 
II  mio  tesoro;  Goossens,  Chanson 
de  Fortunlo,  and  Chanson  de  Bar- 
barlne;  Charpentier,  Chanson  d'Au- 
tomne  and  Les  Trols  Sorcleres; 
Chausson,  La  Flsur  des  Eaux  from 
Poeme  de  r  Amour  et  de  la  Mer; 
Schumann,  Songs  from  the  "Slch- 
terllebe"  Cycle.  Henry  Gideon, 
pianist. 

Jordan  halt,  8:15  P.  M.  Grace 
Kerns,  soprano,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, New  York,  and  Alma  La 
Palme,  'cellist. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repe- 
tition of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 


i 


St  james  Theatre.  People'! 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mollen- 
bauer  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

Symphony  hall,  7:30  P.  M.  Peo- 
pie's  Choral  Union.     Mr.  Dunham, 
conductor. 
TUESDAY — Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.    John  McCormack,  tenor.  See 
special  notice. 
THURSDAY— Jordan    hall,   3:15  P. 
M.       rederlck   Tillotson,  pianist. 
Brahms,  Rhapsodie  No.  4,  E-flat; 
Grieg,   Ballade.  G-mlnor;  Debus- 
sy,   Feux   de'Artlfice   and  Reflets 
dans  I'eau.     Goossens,  the  Hurdy  • 
Gurdy  Man.    Dohnanyl,  Rhapsodie  I 


SOME  QUEER  PLAYGOERS 

(By  H.  M.  WALBROOK) 
In  the  theatre,  as  elsewhere,  what 
odd  folk  one  occasionally  meets!  One 
night,  during  the  Vedrenne-Barker  re- 
gime, I  dropped  in  at  the  Conrt  The- 
atre to  see  Shaw's  "Man  and  Super- 
man." KVery  seat  in  the  pit  was  oc- 
cupied, so  I  stood  at  the  back.  Pres- 
ently a  small  man  of  middle  age,  with 
a  brown  beard  and  wearing  a  billy- 
cock hat,  came  and  stood  beside  ,me. 
After  he  had  looked  round  he  removed 
his  hat  and  placed  it  carefully  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  made  three  remarks  to  me. 
one  after  each  of  the  three  acts.  Each 
was  a  comment  on  the  act  which  liad 
just  concluded,  and  to  this  moment  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  as  to  whether 
he  loved  or  loathed  the  play.  After  the 
first  act  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said: 
"Well,  that's  a  corker!"  That  is  all. 
Not  another  word.  After  the  second  he' 
Iboiced  up  at  me  again  and  said:  "Well, 
that's  a  knock-out!"  After  the  third 
and  last  act  he  stooped,  picked  up  his 
hat,  put  It  on  his  head,  looked  up  at 

me,  and  said:  "Well,  I'm  d  d!"  and 

went  home.  I  have  always  thought  that 
a  very  happy  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  what  Wllde  once  quoted  about 
speech  being  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts.  ' 

One  afternoon  I  dropped  in  in  the 
same  way  at  His  Majesty's  to  see 
Coquelin  In  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 
Next  to  me  sat  an  elderly  Scotsman 
who  had  come  over  from  California  on 
a  visit  to  London.  He  talked  with  a 
queer  drawl  half-Caledonlan  and  half- 
A,merlcan.  His  curiosity  was  bound- 
less, but  his  reminiscences  seemed 
limited. 

Before  the  curtain  rose  he  expatiated 
on  the  splendor  of  the  theatre.  "We 
have  nothing^o  grahnd  as  this  in  Cahli- 
fornia.  It  must  have  cost  an  awful  lot 
to  build!  How  much  do  you  have  to 
pay  for  one  of  those  bawxes?"  I  an- 
swered that  probably  the  large  boxes 
cost  five  guineas.  "Aw,  dear,  that's  a 
terrible  lot  of  money.  Once,  when  that 
great  actot  Bahry  Soollvan  came  to 
Cahllfornla  the  principal  places  were  put 
up  for  auction,  and  a  single  bawx 
fetched  as  much  as  12  pounds!  "  After 
the  first  act  he  resumed  his  observa- 
tions. "What  lovely  dresses,  and  what 
diamonds!  It's  all  very  grahnd  and 
fashionable.  It  reminds  me  of  when 
that  great  actor  Bahry  Soollvan  came 
to  Cahlifornia  ,and  the  seats  were  put 
up  to  auction,  and  a  single  bawx  fetched 
as  much  as  12  pounds."  After  each  of 
the  remaining  acts  the  same  memory 
was  stirred  within  hitn  and  as  I  was 
bidding  him  good-bye  it  popped  up 
again.  He  asked  me  how  much  It  cost 
to  get  into  the  grandstand  at  Epsom  on 
Derby  day.  I  told  him  I  knew  very  little 
about  such  matters,  but  added  that  I 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  get  in  for 
a  guinea.  "Aw,  dear!  That's  a  terrible 
lot  of  money.      But  T  remember  when 

that  great  actor   Bahry   Soollvan  " 

but  before  he  had  finished  I  had  fled. 

TWO  GLIMPSES 

A  dear  little  old  clergyman  sat  next 
to  me  one  evening  at  the  Criterion 
wben  Wyndham  was  acting  in  "David 
Garrick."  His  memory  was  extraordi- 
nary. Ho  had  seen  everything  and 
everybody  of  his  time  in  drama  and 
opera,  from  Macready  and  Louisa  Pyne 
onward.  His  conversation  was  so  de- 
lightful that  it  was  quite  a  pleasure  for 
me  when  the  curtain  fell  after  each  act 
and  he  .started  again.  He  pulled  the 
play  to  pieces  as  history  and  as  drama 
in  the  most  ma.sterly  fashion,  but  was 
immensdly  enthusiastic  over  the  acting 
of  Wyndham  at'  I  George  Gidder.s  and 


llio  cxquisit,:  in-cttlness  of  Mary  Moore. 
Ho  had  se«(n  Phelps  In  everything, 
Irving  in  everything;  Ellen  Terry,  Bern- 
hardt. Ada  Rehan,  everybody;  but  he 
had  never  bought  a  program!  In  his 
youthful  daj;s  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion tha^  theatre  managers  had  no 
more  riglit  to  charge  for  a  program 
than  a  rcst|Lurant-keeper  had  to  charge 
for  a  mi  nu.  He  certainly  was  a  most 
engaging  'and  charming  little  old 
gentleman.  A  few  weeks  after  I  was 
at  work  one  morning  in  the  round  room 
at  the  British  Museum  when  1  heard  a 
sudden  stir  near  me  and  lo6ked  up.  It 
was  the  little  old  clergyman,  and  he 
was  being  taken  away  by  a  detective 
for  cutting  iTiustratlons  out  of  a  valu- 
able book.  In  due  course  he  appeared 
before  the  magistrate,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  influential  people  stood  forward 
and  vouched  for  his  harmlessness  that 
he  got  off  with  a. small  fine.  Tennyson 
has  a  memdrable  saying  on  "the  abys- 
mal deeps  of  personality."  That  little' 
;  clergyman's  case  called  it  to  mind.  Soon 
'  afterwards  I  heard  of  his  death. 

COGNOSCENTI  IN  THE  PIT 

1  On  first  nights  in  the  pit  (where.  I 
can  assure  you  from  much  experience, 
such  occasions  are  apt  to  be  far  more 
amusing  than  in  the  stalls)  one  really 
,meets  all  sorts  ct  delightful  people. 

There  Is  the  fervid  and  friendly  young 
enthusiast,  for  example,  who  alludes  to 
all  the  "stars"  of  the  stage  by  their 
baptismal  names,  as,  for  instance: 
"The  great  days  of  Henry  and  Ellen 
were  before  my  time,  but.  thank  Gawd, 
I've  lived  to  see  those  of  Gladys  and 
Edna!"  And  the  young  man,  with  his 
young  lady,  who  points  out  to  her  all 
the  celebrities  In  the  stalls,  and  does 
so  all  wrong,  as  when  Indicating  a  dis- 
tinguished theatre  manager  he  agitat- 
edly whispers,  "There's  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling!" or,  pointing  to  an  eminent  wig- 
maker,  murmurs  dramatically,  "That's 
Bernard  Shaw!"  Sometimes,  however, 
the  pit  goes  wrong  en  masse.  It  did  so 
on  the  first  night  of  "The  Corsican 
Brothers."  when  in  the  first  scene  a  tall 
figure  with  a  pale,  intellectual  face  and 
heavily-marked,  dark  eyebrows  was 
seen  slowly  coming  down  the  stage  from 
a  distance,  and  not  the  pit  only,  but  the 
whole  house  thought  It  was  Irving  and 
immediately  raised  its  thunderous  roar, 
until  a  voice  was  heard  yelling  from 
the  gallery,  "Shut  up!  It  ain't  Irving; ^ 
It's  only  Pinero!"  And  the  din  died 
away.  I  seem  to  remember  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  himself  not  only  telling  thisj 
story,  but  Illustrating  It  In  the  most 
amusing  way. 

"MAGNIFICENT!" 
Sometimes  you  find  yourself  seated 
next  to  an  old  actor,  and  his  remlnls-  I 
cences  will  always  be  a  great  delight  | 
to  every  true-begotten  playgoer.  Once  j 
in  the  Haymarket  gallery  my  neighbor 
was  such  a  one,  and  he  poured  forth 
his  recollections  in  the  most  entrancing 
way  during  the  intervals.  He  was  an 
old  gentleman  with  a  stately  utterance 
and  a  fine  presence,  and  he  impressed 
me  greatly.  Oh,  yes,  he  said  he  had 
been  with  Henry  Irving.  Indeed,  he 
had  made  rather  a  remarkable  hit  In 
one  of  that  great  actor-manager's  re- 
vivals of  "Macbeth"  at  the  Lyceum. 
"In  fact,  Charles  Wyndham  met  me  a 
few  days  after  In  the  Strand  ana  warm- 
ly congratulated  me.  His  word  as  he 
shook  hands  was  'MagTilficent!  Mag- 
nificent!' "  I  thereupon  asked  the  ojd 
gentleman  If  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  of  his  name,  which  he  very 
obligingly  did.  I  was,  however,  quite 
unable  to  identify  It  with  any  charac- 
ter, so  at  last  I  had  to  ask  him  which 
particular  part  he  had  played.  He  re- 
plied with  great  dignity.  "The  part,  sir, 
which  Sir  Henry  entrusted  to  me  was 
only  a  small  one,  though  I  venture  to 
think  that  the  beauty  of  the  whole  story 
lies  in  that  very  fact.  1  did  the  groan 
of  the  dying  Duncan!"  T  quite  agreed 
with  him  that  there  was  a  world  of 
beauty  in  his  having  been  able  to  make 
so  very  deep  an  Impression  In  so  very  , 
Ismail  a  part.  .  . 

ART  AND  PUBLIC 

John  Drlnkwater  seems  to  be  getting 
rather  less  than  generous  treatment  In 
the  state  of  Virginia.  He  lately  •wTots 
a  chronicle  play  on  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  the  great  southern  leader  In  the 
American  Civil  war,  and  into  his  por- 
trait of  th  general  and  his  men  he  put 
such  a  quantity  and  quality  of  mag- 
nanimous idealism  that  one  can  imagine 
Lord  Birkenhead  thinking  as  contem- 
tuously  of  such  swordsmen  as  FalstafT 
thought  of  his  recruits.  For  such  en- 
nobled warriors  and  for  so  saintly  a 
igetieral  one  would  have  thought  that 
Virginia  would  have  been  grateful,  but 
Virginia  is  not  so  easily  soothed  when 
alien  hands  begin  to  lay  pens  upon  her 
sons.  The  production  of  the  play  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  led  to  the  organized 
protest  of  the  public  meeting.  The 
Confederate  organizations  have  met  to 
;  censure  the  play  as  inaccurate  and  as 
giving  a  false  idea  of  the  principles  of 
I  the  southern  army.    Are  we  to  suppose 


tliat  %irginia  finds  this  leader  alto- 
gether too  noble,  or  merely  that  he  is 
not  noble  enough?  It  Is  all  very  diffi- 
cult but  dramatists  who  not  only  write 
plays  about  prominent  Americans  but, 
send  them  for  production  in  their 
heroes'  home  towns  should  be  ready  to 
tlnd  the  American  public  waiting  wltn 
all  the  eyes  of  Argus  to  catch  them  In 
offence.  ^       •     #  _ 

There  is  comfort  to  be  had.  even  fori 
j  Mr    Drinkwater,  from  this  hot  appU-i 
1  cation  of  public  vengeance  and  public 
!  meetings  to  his  work.  Here  is  a  pubUo 
that  takes  not  only  Gen.  Lee  m  earnest 
but  the  theatre  in  earnest  too.  People 
who    believe    that   art   can   do  them 
wrong  must  also  b^litve  that  art  can  do 
them  good,  and  the  playwright  is  In  a 
far  stronger  and  happier  position  when 
people  cry  out  against  his  views  than 
when,  as  Is  more  u#taa  Uie  case,  people 
rest    in   comp'Iac>^n:   iguorance   of  his 
views    and    even    of    his  existence. 
Jealousy  of  the  artist's  power  to  mis- 
inform Is  the  counterpart  of  an  ad- 
miration for  his  power  to  instruct,  and 
wh'>n  inftirlated  playgoers  hold  publia 
meetings  to  rail  against  the  historical 
'value  of  the  pUy  that  they  hav.i  seen 
it  Is  obvious  that  tliese  are  folk  whO; 
Jo  not  go  to  the  thealie  to  ea'.  choco-| 
kites  and  be  "taJten  out  of  theniselves.V . 
Happy  is  the  nation  that  quarrels  aboutj 
artists  and  can  be  a--  angry  about  plays! 
and  pictures  as  about  rate.-,  and  taxes. 
The   eloquence   of  the  public  meetlngf' 
1  may  be  a  clumsy  engine  of  dramatic 
!  criticism,  but  there  are  no  public  meetn 
ings  without  some  private  zeal,  and  It, 
Is  private  zeal  wliich  keeps  tlie  »rta| 
'  alive.— Manchester  Guardiaa.  j 
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een  of  Cornwall 


(W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph)  , 
Like  Wagner,   like   Swinburne,  like! 
Matthew  Arnold,  like  a  host  of  others, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  found  inspiration 
in  the  romance  of  Tristan  and  IseuU. 
The  title  page  of  this  little  drama,  "The 
Queen  of  Cornwall"    (Macraillan,  6s). 
tells  us  what  his  intentions  were  In 
writing  it.    He  wanted  to  produce  "a 
new  version  of  an  old  story,  arranged 
as  a  play  for  mummei-s,"  in  one  act,  a 
piece,  moreover,   which  ehould  require 
no  theatre  and  no  scenery.    It  is  true 
that  he  has  given  us  in  this  colume  an 
Imaginary  'reconstruction    of  Tlntagel 
Castle  and  the  Great  Hall;  but  these 
are  merely  Illustrative  of  the  mlse-en- 
scene  which  the  dramatist  has  in  mind, 
and  need  not  concern  those  mummers 
who  have  neither  stssrc  -nor  "decor."  The 
main  point  is  that  he  has  provided  a 
,  vivid    and    concentrated    drama,  the 
famoufi  tragedy  of  the  Queen  of  Corn- 
wall at  Tlntagel  in  Lyonesse,  In  which 
there"  is    considerable   scope   for  good 
actors  and  actresses   among  the  Dor- 
chester players  In  scenes  of  tragic  in- 
terest.   For,    indeed,    the    amours  of 
Tristan  and  Iseult  form  one  of  the  best 
love  stories  of  the  world,  the  most  ro- 
mantic in  action,   the  most  trag-lc  In 
iBSue.     The  plot  Includes  some  of  the 
great  incidents  and  motives  In  fiction — 
the  sending  of  an  emissary  to  fetch  a 
royal  bride  from  over  the  seas  and  the 
fatal  discovery  that  the  emissary  has 
fallen  in  love  with  the  lady  and  the 
lady  with  him— the  theme,  as  we  know, 
of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.    So.  too,  we 
have  the  episode  of  Paolo  and  Fran 
ceeca,    the   clash   between    th©  young, 
ardent  lover  and  the  older,  crabbed  hus- 
band, who  Is  despoiled  of  his  bride.  King 
Mark  standa  to  iseult.  as  Malatesta  does 
to   Francesca.     And   the   visit  of  the 
lovers   to    the    forest   brings    back  to 
memory  the  immortal  love-making  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  under  the  watchful 
stars  in  the  warm  summer  night. 
TRISTAN  AND  ISEULT 
The  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult  is  a 
long  and  complicated  one.  but,  as  Wag- 
ner did  before  him.  Mr.  Hardy  selects 
for  dramatic  treatment  the  passionate 
cllma:t.    Tristan  is  in  Brittany,  having 
married    Iseult   of    '-he   White  Hands 
mainly  becau.se  her  name  Is  the  same  as 
Iseult  th3  Fair,  who  queens  it  in  Corn- 
wall.   King  Mark  has  gone  off  on  one 
of  his  temporary  jealous  fits,  and  has 
discovered  that  in  his  absence  his  queen 
has  sailed  for  Brittany  on  hearing  the 
news  that   Tristan   is  sick  almost  to 
death     She  does  not  land,  because  she 
is  told  that  Tristan  is  already  dead, 
and  returfns  before  her  husband  has 
come  home,  in  the  hope  that  her  es- 
capade will  remain   unnoticed.  But 
Mark  has  had  his  spies,  and  possesses 
his  own  reasons  for  thinking  that  Tris- 
tan is  still  alive.   He  suggests  as  much 
to  Iseult,  who  Is  convinced  that  "he's 
gone.    Death  darkens  him."    To  which 
Mark  replies: 

So   much   the   better  If  true— for  us 
and  him! 

But  no.    He  has  died  too  many  many 

For"that  report  to  hold!   In  tilts,  in 

frays. 

Through    slit   and   loops,    louvres  and 
batttlements, 


1  pierced  : 

Tlun  risen  ui>  atrain  to  tronM.-  ni^; 
Kins  Mark  (s  Here  iho  tryrant  and 
bully,  but  sometimes  the  leK>'nda  fc-tyo 
him  a  better  cJiaracter.  When  the 
loveri  were  banished  from  tho  court, 
and  had  a  happy  time  In  the  forsst, 
Mark  came  upon  them  sleeping  In  a 
cave  Tristan,  who  surmised  that  the 
king  was  huntms  In  the  nelchborhooO, 
ha  1  placed  a  sword  between  him  and 
iMull  and  for  the  nonce  the  jealous 
u  ng  is  convln^d  of  the  lovers'  Inno- 

M^anwhUo  Tristan  was  not  dead,  as 
Iseult  had  been  told,  but  had  recov- 
l  ered  to  seek  and  tlnd  again  his  lost 
love  at  King  Mark  s  Court.  Through- 
out w^  suppo.sed  to  ^"O^  ^7.;^"/ 
why  the  passion  of  these  two  bad  blos- 
i  Tntn  Riich  deadly  flower.  There 
somed  Into  sucn  oeaui/  ,  „  .„  „,  „ij 
are  certain  "Chanters,"  ghosts  of  old 
deld  Cornlshmen  and  Cornlshwomen 
whom  Mr.  Hardy  has  designed  to  act 
The  part  of  a  running  commentary  or 
chorus  concerning  the  events  on  the 
stage  Mr.  Hardy  Is  fond  of  such 
ghostly  witnesses.  wl,o  act  f^actly  1  ke 
fhe  chorus  In  a  Greek  play,  Interpretmg 

the  minds  of  the  observer  and  glvlnj 
fresh  Information,  whenever  any  addi- 
tional knowledge  Is  required.    Yet  even 
these  chanters,  who  are  full  of  pity  for 
the  liapless  figures  of  doom,  only  make 
brief  allusion  to  the  drinking  of  tho 
love  draught,  whence  all  these  troubles 
had  proceeded.    Brangwain,  who  was 
Iseulfs  waiting  woman,  had  brewed  a 
love-potion.  Intended  for  Mark  and  his 
bride,    but   through   some   accident  It 
had  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  Tristan, 
and  had  been  drunk  by  him  and  tlio 
princess,  with 'th^- result  that  hence- 
forth they  couli}  only  live  for  one  an- 
other, and  are  forced  to  scheme  and 
plot  in  order  to  deceive  the  King  and 
carry  on  their  guilty  plot.    The  mere 
fact  that  they  were  the  Innocent  vic- 
tims of  an  accident— if,  Indeed,  it  waa, 
an  accident— goes  far  to  excuse  thejn, 
and  preserves  our  sympathy  with  them, 
despite  the  reckless  falsehi^ds  of  Trls-| 
tan.     He  may   have  been  an  accom-| 
plished  liar,  yet  we  pardon  his  strata- 1 
gems,  mainly,  perhaps,  because  .all  th«| 
world  loves  a  lover  and  because  all  Is 
fair  In  love  and  war.    Besides,  Tristan 
in  the  Arthurian  cycle  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  knighthood.    So  great  a  figure  mustj 
somehow  be  preserved,  untouched  and 
undimmed,   in   circumstances  and  ac-l 
tlons  which  would  blast  the  reputation 
of  a  lesser  luminary. 

THE   FINAL  TRAGEDY 
In  Mr.  Hardy's  version  the  tragedy 
now  rushes  to  a  conclusion.    AH  the 
elements     are     present;     the  human 
beings  play  their  parts  to  prepare  for 
the  catastrophe.     Tristan  is  not  dead 
but  powerfully  alive,   wooing  his  old 
love  in  the  guise  of  a  wandering  min- 
strel;   Mark  is  still  watching  for  an 
opportunity  for   vengeance;   Iseult  Is 
happy  for  some  few  moments  in  th« 
presence  of  her  lover.     To  add  more 
fuel   to   the    ever-growing   flame,  the 
other  Iseult,  Iseult  of  the  White  Hands, 
has  followed  Tristan  to  press  him  to  re- 
turn with  her  to  Brittany.  And  then  the 
tense  moment  comes — the  lovers  mur- 
muring   their    tender    vows    in  each 
other's  arms,  and  the  grim  figure  of 
Mark  behind  them,  with  dagger  drawn, 
rwhere  Is  King  Mark?"  says  Tristan; 
"I  must  be  soon  away."    "He's  ih  his 
own  house,"  replies  the  other,  "where 
'he  ought  to  be,  aye,  here,  where  thou'lt 
be  not  much  longer,  man!"  Then  Mark 
runs  Tristan  through  the  back,  and  is 
jin  turn  stabbed  by  Iseult,  who  throws 
herself  over  the  cliffs. 
'   Mr.  Hardy  has  humanized  these  char 
acters  and  incidents,!  and  thrown  oveV 
the  whole  story  an  atmosphere  of  ten- 
derness and  pity.    There  is  always  in  i 
him  this  note  of  compassion — even  when 
the  poet  most  clearly  shows  the  pltU 
le.ss  tyranny  of  destiny.    He  never  be- 
littles the  human  being;  where  fate  Is 
TTCst   cruel   his   attitude   is  Othello's: 
••The  pity,  ihe  pity  6C  it,  lago."    It  Is 
nt)t  easy  to  define  with  absolute  pre- 
cisicn  the  philosophy  which  he  accepts 
as  his  own.    Mr.  Hardy  do«;s  not  like 
to  be  called  a  pessimist,  for  a  .pessimist 
is  one  who  despairs  both  of  ra^  and 
I  things. 

I  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  despair  o£  men, 
however  much  he  may  deplore  their 
lot;  but  as  for  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  our  life  here,  he  realizes 
how  much  there  may  be  to  depress  and 
dispirit,  how  Uttie  there  is  to  invigo- 
rate. Nevertheless  his  message  is 
plain.  Though  he  may  slay  me.  he 
says  of  Fate,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 
There  may  be  a  purpose  behind  the  be- 
wildering phantasmagoria,  though  we 
see  it  not.  Meanwhile  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  be  very  pitiful  and  kind  and  to 
educe  all  that  is  good  from  human  be- 
ings and  from  what  nature  allows. 
"The  Chanters,"  both  men  and  women, 
are  employed  by  Mr.  Hardy  to  give  the 
pitiful  aspect  to  Fate;  even  Merlin, 
who  speaks  Prologue  and  Epilogue  of 
the  drama,  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
There  are  brave  passages  in  this  play, 
stirring  speeches  wlilch  bring  the  blood 
to  the  cheek;  also  there  are  strange 
words  which  are  difficult  to  construe, 
words  lilt  out  on  the  anvil  of  thought 
with  infinite  struggle  by  a  persistent 
effort.    But  Mr.  Hardy  can  be  simple 
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Could  he  but  live  for  me, 
A  day,  yes,  oven  an  hour. 
Its  petty  span  would  be 
Steeped    In    felicity  _ 
Passing  the   price  of  Heaven's  hew- 
dearest  dower! 
Could  he  but  live,  could  he 
But  live  for  me! 

We  hear  that  a  volume  entitled 
"Hootch  Hoo  In  Btoston"  is  now  on  the 
press.  The  publishers  hope  to  Isiue  U 
next  week.  What  book  could  be  more 
appropriate  as  a  Christmas  preeent. 
It  will  undoubtedly  In  many  households 
supplant  the  "Social  Register." 

CONCERNING  OEL8 

When  young  Mr.  HohenzoIIem  en- 
tered the  concert  hall  in  Oels  "the  en- 
tire audience  arose  and  girls  made 
deep  courtesies." 

Oels  on  the  Oelsa,  described  »»  » 
small  and  pleasant  town  with  an  Inn 
called  the  Gollener  Adler.  It  reminds 
us  of  Waterbury.  N.  H.,  the  home  of 
Artemtis  Ward's  hero.  Reuben  Pettln- 
giil,  a  broad  shouldered,  deep  chested 
agriculturalist. 

"Perhaps  you  were  never  there. 
"I  do  not  censure  you  if  you  never 
were. 

"One  can  get  on  very  well  without 
going  to  Waterbury. 

"Indeed,  there  are  millions  of  meri- 
torious persons  who  were  never  there, 
and  yet  they  are  happy." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
"  The    following    was    received  today 
from  our  music  dealer: 

"Tour  order  of  this  date  Is  unfilled 
for  the  reason  checked  below. 

"  'Dawn  of  Love' 
'—12.   Not  obtainable  In  Boston. 
'—15.   Will  follow  In  a  few  days." 

A.  C.  F. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  success  In  resurrecting  old  songs 
leads  me  to  ask  you  to  try  It  again. 

Long  ago,  50  years  or  more,  perhaps, 
a  song  waa  extant  Possibly  It  was  one 
of  Comical  Brown's — blessed  of  mem- 
ory! All  that  remains  In  mind,  possibly 
all  that  I  even  ever  heard,  were  just 
two  lines. 

It  was  Cuvier,  wasn't  It? — or  some 
duck  like  l>im— who  needed  but  a  scale 
and  a  toenail  to  start  with,  and  from 
them  he'd  reconstruct  an  entire  dinosaur. 
Ergo:  I  submit  to  yow  the  scale-and- 
toenail  remnant,  asking  you  to  admire 
the  profund,  sublime,  most  admirable 
philosophy  bedded  in  them  like  a  fly 
in  amber,  whicli  has  led  me  to  quote 
them  in  more  than  one  emergency  of 
life  as  an  abbreviated  hymn  of  consola 
rtlon,  to  wit: 

I  "She  threw  her  old  dlshrag  kerflap  In  my 
eye! — 

!  But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  things 
i  as  they  come." 

1    Waban.      JOHN  PRESTON  TRUE. 


PAISLEY  SHAWLS 
As  Die  World  Wags : 

"While  In  India,  MaJ.  Sampson  In- 
tended to  purchase  a  Paisley  shawl,  but 
discovered  that  while  thia  article  was 
originally  made  In  that  country,  they 
had  long  since  discontinued  the  manu- 
facture of  them  and  they  »re  very  rare." 
— Boston  Post. 

I  thought  these  shawls  were  made  In 
Paisley,  Scotland.  Queen  Victoria  spe- 
Iciallzed  in  them  for  gifts.        L.  R.  R. 

Boston. 

Early   in  the   18th  century  Paisley 
manufactured  coarse  checked  linen  cloth. 
The  Paisley  handkerchief  was  for  a  time  |l 
famous.     Fashions  like    the    sklna  of  i 
snakes  and  mortals  change.    The  weav-  I 
ers  took  to  the  making  of  light  fabric*.  • 
But  gauze,  too,  was  not  sufficiently  de-  ' 
manded ;    it   was   followed   by   shawls,  ' 
plaids,  scarfs,  silks  and  Persian  velvets,  i 
Today  it  is  Paisley  thread.    The  Pais- 
ley shawl  was  manufactured  in  Paisley. 
We  remember  when  a  woman  wearing 
a  Cashmere  ehawl  in  our  little  village 
was  classed  as  an  aristocrat,  the  shawl 
made  of  fine  eo ft  wool  from  the  Cash- 
,mere  goat  and  the  wild  goat  of  Tibet, 
'but  as  "Cashmere"  is  applied  to  a  wool- 
len fabric  make  in  England  and  Prance, 
so  some  one  in  India  may  weave  "Pais- 
ley" shawls. — Ed. 


Mr.  Grainger  as  the  lUt  mu.  ' 
world  who  would  choose  to  pluy  m  a.  , 
such  forbidding  way. 

nut  the  impression  her^  set  down 
may  ho  only  per«onal.  Perhnps  Mr. 
(Iralngrir  dlrl  not  play  yesti-rday  llk<i 
nn  old-Hcliool  organlHt  with  little  under- 
.standlng  of  tho  '  poHslbllltlos  of  the 
modern  pianoforte,  for.  It  must  be- 
stated,  an  unusually  musical  audience 
applauded  him  with  the  kind  of  warmth 
which  an  experienced  listener  knows  la 
genuine — not  a  mere  clamor  for  extra 
pieces.  R.  R,  G. 
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We  also  remember  the  time  when  men 
traveling  by  rail,  stage  coach  or  steam- 
boat carried  a  hugh  ahawl  instead  of  an 
overcoat.  A  curvet  bag,  appropriately 
named,  contained  night  shirt,  some- 
times a  bottle  of  strong  waters,  change 
of  linen,  stockings,  toilet  toolfl.  and  slip- 
pers, often  carpet  slippers,  embroidered; 
for  men  then  wore  leg-boots,  in  prefer- 
ence even  to  those  hideous  things  called 
"Congress  Gaiters." 

GOI'nQ  THE  WHOLE  HOG 

(From  the  New  Orleans  States.) 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Nov.  30 — Advices  from 
the  A.  and  M.  college  are-  to  the  effect 
that  John  Borden,  multi-mllUonalre,  has 
presented  that  institute  with  Jackson 
Orion  King,  the  international  grand 
champion  Duroc  Jersey  boar,  valued  at 
$32,000.  He  will  head  the  college  here, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  In  the  coun- 
try. 


FOR  THE  BALCONY  SCENE? 

(Lincoln  County  News.) 
Will  the  persons  who  borrowed  my 
long  ladder,  an  old-faaWtmed  home- 
made step  ladder,  slate  colored,  and 
Rolfe's  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(orange  binding)  kindly  return  the  same 
to  Mrs.  . — ^Adv. 


PITY  THE  POOR  ORGANIST 

On  the  advertifiing  program  of  a  com- 
ing meeting  of  the  Community  Forum  to 
be  held  in  a  church,  in  West  Roxbury : 
"Organ  Recital :    7:15       Music:  7:30" 


SUCCESS  IS  HIDEOUS 

(Victor  Hugo) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  worthy  contemporary,  the  Bos- 
ton Post,  today  sets  a  new  pace.  The 
bulletin  contains  the  following: 

MART  PICKFORD  GIVES  TEN 
RULES  FOR  SUCCESS. 

TRY  TWO  FOR  MURDER  OF 
PATROLMAN 
What  other  crimes  will  be  laid  to 
poor  Mary!   What  is  success? 
..Boston.  HOPE  THOMPSON. 


"SHEENEY" 

Rapito  of  Boston  writes:  "I  shall  be 
obliged  If  you  will  tell  me  the  origin  of 
the  word  Sheeney,  Including  date,  place 
and  derivation."  We  are  surprised  that 
"Rapito"  does  not  ask  the  name  of  the 
man  who  first  used  the  term. 

The  origin  of  "Sheeney"  is  obscure. 
The  word  apparently  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  English  literature  In  1824. 
Thackeray  used  It  In  1847.  "Sheeney 
and  Moses  ...  smoking  their  pipes 
before  their  lazy  shutters  In  Seven 
Dials."  E.  Z.  C.  Judson  ("Ned  Bunt- 
line")  in  "Mysteries  of  New  York" 
(1852):  "You  haven't  got  no  more  stock 
than  a  broken-down  Sheeney."  In  Mat- 
sell's  "Vocabulum;  or  Rogue's  Lexison" 
!(N.  Y.  1859):  A  Sheeney  is  a  Jew  thief. 
'The  word  is  also  used  in  England  for 
("pawnbroker." 

I  "Does  'Tid'  come  from  the  Polish- 
Czech  'Zld'?"  No,  Harold  Estecourt; 
Ifrom  "Tiddlsh,"  which  is  an  Angliciza- 
itlon  of  the  German  "Juedlsch,"  Jewish. 

OPENED  BY  MISTAKE 

To  the  Society  Editor:  I  am  a  girl  of 
17  and  desperately  in  love  with  two 
men.  What  shall  I  do?  Both  are  well 
known  and  quite  handson^e.  I  favor  the 
handsomest,  but  neither  has  told  me  he 
iQved  me,  and  I  am  very  puzzled,  as  I 
am  considered  quite  beautiful.  Of 
course  J  don't  want  every  one  to  know, 
but  I'll  tell  you  in  confidence  who  they 
are.  The  one  I  prefer  is  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  but  I  could  do  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.    What  shall  I  do? 

BROWN  EYES. 


INCONSISTENCY 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune) 
,    BOUNTIFUL,  Nov.  25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  j 
John  J.  Hatch  announce  the  birth  of  a 
son  at  their  home  today,    CHBRRIO,  I 

!!  GRAINGER  PLAYS 

At  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Jordan  hall  Percy  Grainger,  pianist, 
played  Chopin's  B  minor  sonata,  Schu- 
mann's symphonic  studies,  between  these 
two  a  Bach  prelude  and  fugue,  C  sharp 
minor,  from  the  first  book  of  the  "Well 
Tempered  Clavichord,"  two  sonatas  by 
Scarlatti  (34  and  35,  Bre'ithopf  and 
Haertel  edition)  and  an  arrangement 
of  his  own  of  a  hornpipe  from  Handrf's 
"Water  Music,"  and,  to  close,  "On 
Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo  in  Spring," 
by  Delius,  and  the  Balaklrev  "Islamey." 
Of  course,  there  were  other  pieces 
added. 

If  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  as  a  New  York 
critic  has  it,  plays  like  a  composer,  Mr. 
Grainger,  one  may  say.  played  the  piano 
yesterday  like  an  organist — an  organ- 
ist, too,  who  had  learned  to  play  In  the 
old  days  when  piano  technique  and  or- 
gan technique  were  more  unlike  than 
they  are  at  present.  For  each  of  his 
little  pieces,  for  each  Schumann  varia- 
tion, for  each  episode  of  the  sonata,  Mr. 
Grainger  chose  his  tonal  scheme  (quite 
as  an  organist  might  arrange  his  stops) 
and  from  it  he  seemed  loth  to  vary  till 
the  episode,  piece  or  study  gave  way  to 
the  next. 

Since  Mr.  Grainger  is  not  an  organist 
but  an  exceedingly  able  pianist,  it  must 
be  that  he  does  not  hold  with  varia- 
tions of  tone  color  in  the  course  o£  one 
piece  or  movement,  or  even  in  the 
utterance  of  a  single  melody.  This 
method  surely  makes  for  sobriety.  If 
sobriety  is  the  quality  he  most  ap- 
proves. And  It  seems  as  though  it 
must  be,  for  Mr.  Grainger  gave  of  Incis- 
ive rhythm,  of  swiftness  of  pace  (espe- 
cially in  the  sonata's  finale)  and  of 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  as 
sparingly  as  he  gave  of  glitter  and 
color.  The  effect  of  such  curiously  dis- 
passionate playing  proved  somewhat 
chilling   to   persons   who  remembered 


JOHNMXORMACK 

John  McCormack,  tenor,  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  before  an 
audience  that  packed  Symphony  hall  to 
the  bursting  point.  He  sang  two  Handel 
airs.  "My  Heart  with  Pity  Swells"  and 
"Enjoy  the  Sweet  Elyslan  Groves;" 
four  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf,  "Zur  Rub," 
"Wenn  du  zu  den  Blumen  gehst," 
"Schlafendes  Jesusklnd"  and  "Neuc 
Liebe;"  four  Irish  folk  songs,  My 
Lagan  Love,"  "If  I  Had  A-Knew,^ 
"Trottin'  to  the  Fair,"  and  "Una  Baun. 
and  four  songs  by  American  composers, 
'  "The  Song  of  the  Mill"  by  Arthur  Foote, 
"A  Song"  by  Cnarlea  Bennett,  Mac- 
Dowell's  "Long  Ago,"  and  "Before  the 
Dawn"  by  George  W.  Chadwlck. 

Lauri  Kennedy,  violoncellist,  played  a 
set  of  variations  by  Boelmann,  two 
movements  form  Haydn's  D  major  con- 
icerto,  an  allegretto  by  Wolstenholme 
land  a  scherzo  by  Van  Goens.  Edwin 
Schneider  played  the  accompaniments. 

Not  to  waste  space  on  vain  repetition  ^ 
let  it  be  set  down  as  a  matter  of  record 
that  JWr.  McCormack.  being  yesterdaj 
at  his  best,  sang  with  constant  beautj 
of  Tone  and  with  a  finish  of  technique 
and  style  little  If  any  less  than  por- 
ifect.  His  program,  it  may  be  add.^d, 
maintained  a  higher  level  than  is  usual_ 
'  ly  the  case,  for  Mr.  McCormack  found 
Imerican  songs  to  sing  neither  trivial 
nor  experimental,  and  for  his  foreign 
group  he  chose  songs— not  the  best  to 
be  sure-by  Wolf,  who  ""fo'^t""^^^'^^ 
seems  today  to  be  quite  out  of  favor 
■with  singers.  ,. 

To  make  the  record  complete.  It 
should  be  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy  played 
neatlv,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  thv 
audience,  and  also  that  Mj.  McCormack 
sang  so  many  encores  that  there  was 
no  keeping  count.  The  occasion  wa. 
one  ,to  remember  "^"^  gratitude 

What  made  it  so?  There  are  singers 
in  plenty  with  voices  as  fine  as  Mr. 
McCormack's,  a  few  with  technique 
and  style  almost  equal  to  his,  one  or 

tZr,  who  in  these  '^Z'^"'l^:.""''B^t 
perhaps  can  stand  beside  him.  But 
to  gl-ve  the  pleasure  Mr.  McCormack 
can  give  to  the  musical  high  and  low 
aUke-who  else  can  do  it  year  In.  year 
ouf  If  the  list  4s  pitifully  short  thr> 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

There  are  singers  who.  as  well  as  Mi. 
McCormack,  can  so  absorb  the  texts  or  . 
their  songs  and  the  musical  expression 
thereof  that  they  In  tho  concert  hall 
■bring  out   every   iota  of   meaning  the 
songs  contain.    But  the  trouble  is  they 
find  in  songs  too  much,  or  they  think, 
they  do,  and  a  simple  ditty  they  swell 
I  Into  a  ^elodrama:    Not  so  Mr.  McCor- 
Imack;  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  doep 
I  not  slop  over. 

I  Another  type  of  singer,  too  much  m 
f taste  today,  so  thirsts  to  be  dramatic- 
ally vivid,  that  the  poor  composer  might 
have  saved  his  pains  and  let  the  inter- 
nreter,  with  suitable  po.se  and  facial 
play  recite  the  verse.  Mr.  McCormack 
never  fails  of  respect  to  the  composer. 

Not  that  he  is  like  a  third  set  of 
singers  who  are  so  obaes.sed  with  main- 
taining their  purity  of  tone  and  ex- 
qulElt^^nesa  of  phrasing  that  they  for- 
■get  that  the  composers  not  only  wrote 
music  to  sound  well,  but  with  something 
to  express.  These  people,  a  few  of 
them,  might  perhaps  sing  a  Handel 
bravura  air  as  elegantly  as  Mr  .Mc- 
Cormack did  yesterday,  but  they  are 
not  precisely  many  who  could  mfuse 
a  vitality  into  those  roulades  and  trills 
that  made  them  actually  thrilling. 

The  grand  style!.  Mr.  McCormack  has 
It  Other  singers  could  acquire  it  If,  m 
their  lesser  degrees,  they  could  modr 
erate  their  musical  and  poetic  percept 
tion  with  a  fitting  artistic  restraint. 

R.  R.  G- 


jXREATION'  GIVEN 
I  BY  CHORAL  UNION 

Last  night  the  People's  Choral  U;)ion, 
George  Sawyer  Dunham,  oondMctor, 
gave  the  first  concert  of  its  20th 
season,  singing  Haydn's  "Creation,' 
with  the  help  of  Esther  Dale,  soprano, 
George  Bovnton,  tenor,  Henry  Jackson 
Warren,  bass,  Mildred  Vinton,  organist, 
an  an  orchestra  of  players  from  the 


'  e    „  anc-f,   of   tho  I     Helen  has  a  irosh  little  sister  Marrbel. 

thusiastlc  pertorniance  !  learned  to  dance  In  a  surpris- 

^  '  ing  .manner. 

There  are  other  characters,  the  rival 
-  ■Williams. 


.\n  on 
popular  Tannhauser 
the  ooncprt  to  a  close 


l;    :  I.      -         ony      Orchestra,  with 
J.,,,  ;  s  lioiiv,  an  at  their  head. 

!'•   rybody  kno\vs_  who  Is  Intorested 
Ir     ;u>r.il   slnglns,  '  that   Mr.  Dunham 
s;!o\vn  remarkable  skill  In  making 
;\  I  .  'ras  of  mostly  untrained  singers 
s  Is  t'xt  eedingly  well,  so  .'ar  us  tcch- 
Koes.    When,  too,  ho  cundiicted 
ih,"  u  matter  of  a  year  ago,  he 
!        a  that  from  these  same  untrained  i 
■s  he  could  procure  not  only  tone 
was  froiiuently  beautiful,  but  gen- 
Iramatlc  force.    Since  the  ginglngr 
cd  not  quite  so  high  a  plane  last 
,  one  can  only  infer  that  Mr.  Dun- 
has  not  at  his  disposal  such  prom- 
.         material  this  year  as  last.  The 
:hj      Indeed      seemed  markedly 
'hat  forces  he  had.  however, 
ng  excellently,  '.vi  h  Intona- 
iily  trMe,  the  confidence  that 
comos  from  thorough  drilling,  neatness 
of  attack  and  tone  sometimes  too  small 
but  not  for  an  Instant  harsh  or  shrill. 

Enthusiasm,  though,  was  not  to  the 
<ore.    The  day  may  well  have  passed 
■,v:-en  "The  Creation"  can  inspire  either 
aidience  o:  a  chorus  with  enthu- 
:  .       for  a  choru.^  does  best  with  music 
o£  eraotlonal  force,  and  of  that  quality 
'  there  is  little  enough  in  Haydn".s  ora- 
torios.   It  -would  be  an  interesting  ^ex- 
periment   if   Mr,    Dunham    would  try 
some  time  a  pertorniance  of  the  "Crea- 
tion" which  should  stress  the  music's 
grace    and    charm,    its    ge-niality,  its 
humor,  with  never  an  eff<5rt  after  great- 
ness or  gravity  except  In  the  two  or 
three  big  choruses, 
i     But  such  a  performance  would  de- 
mand a  carefully  rehearsed  orchestra, 
it  being  no  easy  task  to  make  HaydnVs 
i  orchestration  sound  well  in  a  large  hall 
j  today.    It  would  also  call  for  soloists! 
who  could  refrain  from  singing  evoryi 
recitative,    however    Insignificant  the 
text,  with  slow  UTih  weighty  utterance, 
1  Mr,  Boynton  last  night  earned  hearty 
1  applause  by  the  charm  of  hla  excel-! 
lent  voica  and  also  by  the  smoothness  of 
his  "In  Native  Worth."    Miss  Dale  dis- 
played a  singularly  we'll  produced  voice 
of  beautiful  quality  and  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  proper  way  to  sing  the  two  great 
airs.    Finer  singing  than  that  of  her  "In 
Verdure  Clad"  we  do  not  hear  In  every 
performance  of  oratorio.       R.  B.  G. 

People's  Symphony  Perform- 
ance Enjoyed 


Mischs  Klman  two  blocks  away  and 
the  ever  popular  John  McCormack  Just 
across  the  street,  comtjined  with  the 
poor  weather,  were  not  enough  to  keep 
a  capacity  house  away  from  the  St. 
James  Theatre,  where  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra  yesterday  after- 
noon gave  its  si.xth  concert  of  the  sea- 
son, playing  the  following  program: 

Rossini,  overture,  "Semiramide"  J 
Gri' g.  Suite  No.  1,  "Peer  Gynt";  Saint- 
Saens,  concerto  for  'celio  in  A  minor:! 
Strauss,  Danube  WaltzeK;  Tschaikow- 
sk.v,  Andante  for  String  Quartet,  Op. 
11;    Wagrer.    Overture.  "Tannhauser," 

Mr.  Moienhauer  conducted  and  the 
assisting  artist  was  George  Brown,  'cell- 
ist. 

Al  of  Mr.  MoIIenhauer's  skill  and  the 
skill  of  the  orchestra,  for  the  piece  was 
well  done,  could  not  abate  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  Rossini  overture.  After  the 
opening  "Rossini  crescendo"  and  the 
beautiful  horn  quartet,  both  ably 
handled,  the  overture  degenerates  into 
mere  circus  music,  and  this  desnito  the 
!  composer's  undoubted  mastery  of  the 
I  art  of  orchestration, 

!        But  perhaps  Mr,  Mollenhauer  chose 
wisely  when  he  set  the  Rossini  number 
1  at  the  head  of  his  program.     Surely  all 
'■  its  bombast  and  hackneyed  effects  could 
j  not  but  heighten  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  the   sympathetic   and  sub- 
dued Peer  Gynt  suite  of  Grieg  which 
followed.      Quiet.     with    the  supreme 
simplicity  of  genius,   music  that  plays 
itself,   the  suite   made  a  vast  impres- 
sion on  the  large  audience  and  evoked 
a  storm  of  applause, 

Mr.  Brown,  a  youthful  'cellist,  Boston- 
born,  and  trained,  spoiled  an  otherwise 
excellent  interpretation  of  the  Saint- 
Sapns  concerto  by  employing  a  some- 
what scratch.v  tone  which  at  times 
thinned  out  almost  to  the  point  of  in 
audibility. 

The  passing  of  the  years  has  done 
little  to  mar  the  Strauss  waltzes,  favjr 
ites  for  many  generations.  Sr  well  liked 
were  they  and  so  insistent  the  applause 
which  followed  that  Mr.  Mollenhauer 
'  v  as  obliged  to  repeat  a  large  part  of 
the  work. 

String  quartet  mu«ic  should  be  played 
-inly  by  the  four  instruments  for  which 
it  is  written.  This  fact  was  proved  con- 
■  luslvely  yesterday  when  the  orches- 
tra's entire  body  of  stringed  Instru- 
ments pave  a  cumbrous  performance 
if  th"  Tschalkowsky  number.  Surely 
those  in  the  audience  who  have  heard 
!  a  good  quartet  play  this  beautiful  bit 

(of  lyri'"lsm  must  have  wished  that  Mr, 
Mollenhauer    had    stayed    within  the 
realm  of  orchestral  music  in  making  up 
3  program  yesterdj- 


MISCHA  ELMAN 

j    MIscha  Elman,  violinist,  assisted  by 
I  Miss  Liza  Klman,  pianist,  and  Joseph 
I  Bonlme.    accompanist,    gave    a  recital 
lycstoraay    nrternoon    at    the  Boston 
Opera    House.    His    program:  Sonata, 
Opus  7S  (Hrahms),  Miss  Elman  .it  the 
piano;  Concerto  In  D  minor,  Opus  44 
(Bruch);  Etchings,   theme  and  impro- 
visations    (Albert    Spalding);     Air  de 
lienskl,  from  "Eugen  Onegin"  (Tschal- 
kowsky-Auer);    Oriental    Serenade  (Se- 
llm  Palmgren);  California,  humoresque 
after    Paladilhe,    (Arthur   Loesser) ;  II 
Palplte  (Paganlnl). 

Some  iMgubrlous  Jinx  must  have  had 
Mr.  Elman  In  thrall,  when  he  picked 
out  the  pieces  for  this  concert.  There 
was  the  long  Brahms  sonata  tinged  all 
through  with  drab  melancholy,  and  only 
relieved  by  fitful  moments  of  vague, 
restless  longing.  Then  came  the  Brucli 
concerto,  stretching  on  and  on  through 
Its  tragic  almost  funereal  adagio.  Its 

recitative.  Intoning  a  beautiful  but 
sad  song,  to  Us  finale  which  Is,  Indeed, 
livelier  than  the  rest,  yet  always  dis- 
turbing to  the  emotions  with  its  minor 
key.  These  two  selections  filled  an 
hour— with  splendid  music,  to  be  sure, 
served  by  a  master  of  tone  and  technic 
and  feeling,  but  nevertheless -It  seemed 
too  much  of  one  kind  of  medicine  for 
one  dose. 

There    seemed    hope,    as  Spalding's 
etchings    approached,     but    this,  too, 
through    its   attempted   picturing  with 
one  theme  of  "October,"  "Books,"  "The 
Professor,"  "Impatience"  and  "Dreams" 
remained  in  the  gray  mists.  "Games" 
roused  one  to  new  life  for  a  moment, 
but  "Sunday  Morning"  closed  in  with 
clouds,  suggesting  nothing  of  the  kind 
of  Sunday  morning  of  which  Harry  Lau- 
aer  aellghts  to  singT  Finally  came  "Hap-  ' 
piness,"  and  after  that  there  was  mora 
joy  in  the  world.    But  the  program  had 
only  one-quarter  of  its  length  to  go. 

The  audience  seemed  well  pleased  in 
spite  of  the  excessive  penslveness  of  the 
musical  atmosphere  up  to  this  point,  yet 
the  applause  after  the  more  joyful  num- 
bers that  followed,  with  some  lovely  ex- 
tra selections  thrown  in,  was  far  more 
spontaneous  and  zcstful  than  it  had 
been. 

There  was  compensation  even  amid 
the  melnncholy  of  most  of  the  program, 
for  Mr.  Elman  never  played  with  ia-Irer 
beauty  or  finer  skill  or  keener  Intehslty 
on  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  Threugh- 
out  he  -was  aided  capably  by  Miss  Elman 
and  Mr.  Bonlme.  K.  P. 


manufacturers.  Yarrow  and 
a  nut  named  Merice,  who  sers'ed  as  the 
model  for  the  immaculate  and  fatuous 
youths  wearing  various  brands  of  col- 
lars in  the  advertisements;  a  pictorial 
advertising  man,  old  Yarrow's  daugliter 
Grace,  and  troops  of  girls  who  evidently 
went  from  the  Troy  factory  to  the  New 
York  studio. 

The  success  of  the  musical  comedy — 
and  Its  success  in  New  York  was  In- 
disputable— depends  on  Miss  Queenie 
Smith,  Mr.  Lewis,  the  dancing  chorus, 
and  the  handsome  costumes,  though 
Miss  Ford  sings  acceptably  when  she 
sings  simply  and  does  not  attempt 
florid  passages.  Of  the  others  in  the 
cast  Mr.  Lertora  was  the  most  amus- 
ing; Miss  Carrlngton  was  an  attractive 
Grace,  and  Miss  Glading,  who  had  little 
to  say  or  do,  was  strikingly  handsome 
as  the  Russia  actress. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  genuinely  funny, 
whether  he  presided  at  the  directors' 
meeting  or  went.mad  to  break  his  con- 
tract with  Jennings.  His  humor  was 
not  forced,  in  his  stern  moments  he 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  George's 
father  in  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair," 
and  when  he  was  siern  he  was  funnier 
than  ever. 

Miss  Smith  not  only  danced  delight- 
fully In  youthful  manner  and  also  in 
the  good  old  ballet  style,  but  she  showed 
marked  ability  in  comedy.  3he  dis- 
played this  by  her  roguish  looks,  her 
odd  gestures  ami  postures  and  by  her 
delivery  of  lines  that  were  seldom  amus- 
ing in  themselves. 

As  we  have  said,  the  costumes  are 
worth  seeing,  especially  those  of  gor- 
geous colors  in  the  second  act,  of  which 
tho.se  worn  in  the  Russian  ■-■eries  of 
dances  and  evolutions  were  the  most 
striking. 

The  music,  mildly  agreeable,  loft  little 
impression.  The  performance  moved 
smoothly  and  pleased  a  large  audience. 
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"Helen  of  Troy,  N.  Y." 

By  PHILIP  "hale 
Colonial  Theatre,  First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Helen  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,"  a 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts;  book  by 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly; 
music  and  lyrics  by  Bert  Kalmar  and 
Bert  French,  Fred  Hoff,  conductor.  | 

Ellas  Yarrow  Tom  Lewis 

C.  -Warren  Jennings  Clyde  Hunnewell  \ 

Barron  De  Cartler  ..Joseph  Lertora 

Theodore    Mince  Charles  Lawrence 

Harper   -Williams  John  Morrissey 

David  -Willlanis  Hal  Van  Rensselaer 

Helen  McGuffey  ""'^"^^'ilc 

Maribel    McGuffey  Queenie  Smith 

Grace    Yarrow  Nell  Carrlngton 

Mme.    Pasancva  Hnleil   blading  j 

The  librettists  did  well  to  add  'N.  Y.  ; 
to  "Helen  of  Troy,"  If  only  to  distin- 
guish any  young  woman  who  happened 
to  play  the  heroine  from  the  one  whose 
"face  launched  a  thousand  ships."  One 
n.ight  have  thought  that  this  "Helen" 
was  "adapted  for  American  use"  from 
"La  Belle  Helene."  Furthermore  there 
might  have  been  a  needless  discussion 
about  historic  accuracy,  for,  according 
to  the  chronoioglsts,  Helen  was  about 
50  vears  old  when  Paris  took  her  from 
Meneiaus,  and  was  about  60  when  the 
old  men  chattering  on  the  wall  of  Troy 
said  she  was  well  worth  fighting  over 
for  10  years.  Or  one  might  ask  if  the 
heroine  of  this  musical  comedy  pos- 
sesses the  34  points  of  beauty  that  Jean 
Nevisan  attributed  to  Helen  the  perfect 
woman,  three  white,  three  black,  three  ^ 
red,  ete.,  which  led  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bavle  to  remark:  "There  are  some 
authors  who  have  given  so  particular 
an  account  of  the  perfections  of  her 
body  that  they  cannot  be  excused,  even 
•when  they  say  In  express  terms,  that 
they  did  it  only  by  way  of  amusement 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Helen  McGuffey 
of  Troy,  who  worked  In  a  coUir  factory 
and  invented  a  soft  collar.  The  effi- 
ciency man,  Mr.  Jennings,  made  love  to 
her.  She  spumed  him,  for  she  favored 
the  son  of  a  rival  collar  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Jennings  treated  Helen  badly,  dis- 
charged her  and  tried  to  steal  her  In- 
vention. Of  course  he  was  thwarted  In 
the  end.  Incidentally  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  an  efficiency  man  In 
Troy  receives  $50,000  a  year.  So  the 
librettists  say,  and  they  would  not 
stretch  the  truth,  or  a  collar,  even  in  a 
musical  comedy. 


j  BARTER 
I  will,  exchange  a  city  for  a  sunset; 
The   tramp    of   legions   for   a  -wild 
-wind's  cry; 
I  And  all  the  braggart  thrust  of  steel 
j  triumphant. 

For  one  far  summit,  blue  against  the| 
I  sky! 

Boston.  MARIE  BLAKE.  1 


"There  are  11  Bostons,  many  Londons, 
but  only  one  Skowhegan." 

So  declares  boldly  the  Independent 
Reporter  of  Skowhegan,  Me.  We  are 
reminded  of  a  little  story  told  by  Arte- 
mu3  Ward,  who  heard  In  an  Oregon  bar- 
room some  well  dressed  men.  In  a 
state  of  strong  drink,  boasting  of  their 
respective  places  of  nativity. 

"I,"  said  one,  "was  born  In  Mississip- 
pi, where  the  sun  ever  skines  and  the 
magnolias  bloom  all  th/  happy  year 
round."  ' 

"And  I,"  said  another,  "was  born  in 
Kentucky — Kentucky,  the  home  of  im- 
passioned oratory;  the  home  of  Clay; 
the  state  of  splendid  women,  of  gallant 
men." 

"And  I,"  said  another,  "was  bom  In 
Virginia,  the  home  of  Washington:  the 
birthplace  of  statesmen;  the  state  of 
c'hivalrio  deeds  and  noble  hospitality!" 

"And  I,"  said  a  yellow-haired  and 
sallow-faced  man,  who  was  not  of  the 
party  at  all,  and  who  had  been  quietly 
smoking  a  short  black  pipe  by  the  fire 
during  their  magnificent  conversation — 
"and  I  was  born  In  tno  garden  spot  of 
America." 

"Where  Is  that?"  they  said. 

"Skeouhegan,  Maine,"  he  replied: 
"kin  I  sell  you  a  razor-strop?" 


WHY     NOT     WRITE     TO  THE 
OPERATOR? 

(From  the  Mendon,  III,,  01ob,^^Lleade^) 
FIRE  TRUCK  NOTICE 
In  Case  of  Fire  at  Night  When  the  For« 
Garage  Is  Closed 
The  Fire  Truck  is  now  stored  In  the 
Ford  Garage.    Those  who  do  not  have 
a  key  should  go  to  the  east  window  of 
the  Bank  and  the  Telephone  Operator 
will  lower  a  key  tied  to  a  string  and 
card  to,'  them  from  the  office  window. 
The    key    w'll    unlock    door    on  west 
side.     Please  return  key  to  the  tele- 
phone office  Immediately. 

Chas.  Caiklna,  president. 

A  PARENT  AT  BAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 
.  In  Mr.  Angelo  Patrl's  articles  in  The 
'  Herald  the  child  Is  always  right  and 
the  parents  always  -wrong.  The  house- 
hold should  revolve  around  the'  child; 
i  he  must  never  be  corrected  or  pun- 
'  ished,  but  only  "reasoned  -with," 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Patn  is  an 
able  school  superintendent;  I  have 
found  many  of  his  articles  helpful  and 
interesting,  but  I'l}  bet  a  cookie  that  he 
is  a  bachelor  and  has  never  had  the 
slightest  experience  In  the  care  and 
training  of  children  In  the  home,  which 
presents  problems  very  unlike  those 
v.'hich  confront  the  teacher. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  fasten  upon 
him  for  the  space  of  one  week  my 
promising  young  family  and  compel  him 
to  do  the  cookmg,  washing.  Ironing, 
sewing,  mending,  sweeping,  etc..  and  in 
addition  have  the  entire  care  and  train- 
ing of  the  youngsters.  I'll  /g^uarantee 
that  his  next  article  written  for  The 
Herald  would  present  matters  from  an 
entirely  different  point  of  \'1ew, 

DISTRACTED  MOTHER  OP  SIX. 


HOW  ABOUT  CAPT.  CUTTLE? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  book  by  E.  Alexander 
Powell,  "By  Camel  and  Car  to  the 
Peacock  Thfone,"  he  has  the  following 
comments  on  the  French  general, 
Gouraud. 

On  page  6,  relating  his  Impressions 
of  the  general  upon  meeting  him  in  his 
headquarters  in  Syria,  Powell  has  the 
following  comments:  "With  the  beard 
of  a  poilu  and  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  his 
empty  right  sleeve — for  he  lost  his  arm 
at  Gallipoli — pi  ined  across  his  chest, 
his  line,  soldierly  bearing,  etc." 

On  page  206,  In  speaking  of  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Gen.  Gouraud,  he  says; 
"Approaching  me,  he  put  one  arm  ca- 
ressingly about  my  shoulders;  with  his 
other  hand  he  pretended  to  stab  me  In 
the  back."  JOHN  B.  MOORE. 


BETTER  THAN  "SUBSEQUENTLY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  many  who  read  Bro.  Hawley's 
communication  about  preserving  gram- 
matical mistakes  in  bronze  have  seen 
the  tablet  on  a  memorial  flagpole  In 
Marblehead  which  describes  the  pole  as 
"formerly"  dedicated?  More  formality 
in  casting  bronze  plates  might  make 
the  name  of  the  good  old  town  delight- 
fully less  appropriate. 

HAROLD  W.  CONNOLLY. 

New  Bedford. 


BIBLIOPHOBIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Magnus  Johnson  has  our  atten- 
tion again.  "I  don't  care  a  thing  about 
books,"  the  senator  declares.  And  he 
is  not  alone  in  his  stand. 

Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  tells  us: 
"You  can't  eat  books  and  that  sort 
of  thing."  And  so  It  goes — even  up 
Pennsylvania  avenue — into  the  White 
House. 

"Cal-vin  never  read  books  like  'Das 
Kapital,"  "  wB  are  informed  by  the  In- 
evitable "room-mate  at  college."  (Per- 
haps too  many  of  us  supposed  tliat 
Mr.  Coolldge  slept  with  the  complete 
works  of  Karl  Marx  under  his  pillow.) 
Many  of  us  will  be  Interested  to  learn 
that  the  Vatican  authorities  "don't  care 
a  thing  about"  the  works  of  Anatole 
France.  His  name  has  been  put  upon 
the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

One  writer,  too,  taking  np  the,  "10 
best"  motif,  lists  the  "10  books  we  would 
throw  overboard."  He  Includes  the 
Roosevelt  "Autobiography,"  Dr.  Frank 
Crane's  "Essays,"  H.  G.  Wells's  "Soul 
of  a  Bishop,"  'Cruise  of  the  Kawa," 
Upton  Sinclair's  "Brass  Check,"  Archi- 
bald Marshall's  "The  Graftons,"  W.  R. 
Thayer's  "Theodore  Roosevelt,"  George 
Creel's  "Ireland,"  Ibanez's  complete 
works,  Secretary  Lane's  "Letters." 

Boston.        THE  VICAR  OF  BRAY. 


IN  THE  PIE  BELT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  has  written  to  me  asking  If 
I  can  tell  him 'In  what  work  of  fiction  a 
character  is  Introduced  using  a  piece  of 
pie  as  a  wedge,  and  his  head  as  If  it 
-were  a  block  of  wood  to  be  Instantly 
opened  therewith.  I  have  a  dim  re- 
membrance of  having  read  this  many 
years  ago,  but  cannot  now  recall  the 
source.  Was  it.  perchance.  In  one  of 
Prof.  James  De  Mille's  once  popular 
novels?  Can  the  editor  of  this  column 
or  any  of  Its  contributors  help  me  In  the 
matter?      CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 

Taunton. 


LORE' 


I  ADD   "WILD  CAT 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  "H.  B."  inqulrea 
whether  the  catholes  through  which  run 
'  cables  for  making  a  ship  stem-fast  has 
:  anything  to  do  with  the  wildness  of 
I  wild  cats.  Nothing  whatever-  Wild  cats 
I  are  not  aquatic  animals.  They  are 
I  dwellers  of  the  crags  and  ledges  where 
ithey  make  their  lairs  and  of  the  forests 
I  where  they  stealthily  pursue  their  prey, 
j  They  do  not  wave  their  wild  tails  when 
I  thus  engaged,  as  the  wild  cat's  tail  is  too 
I  short  to  wave.  They  do  the  best  they 
lean  with  what  was  given  them,  in  their 
;  simple  lives  stern-fastness  would  not  be 
;  a  virtue.  The  cause  of  their  wildness  is 
I  far  more  catastrophic  than  "H.  B.'s" 
i  suggestion.  ABEL  ADAMB. 

Ambexst.  17.  H, 

I  TREMONT  THEATRE— "ifcUipop," 
I  musical  comedy  in  three  acts;  book  and 
lyrics  by  Zelda  Sears,  additional  verses 
by  Walter  De  Leon;  music  by  Vincent 
Youmans.  Produced  by  Henry  W.  Sav-, 
age,  first  time  In  Boston,  with  Harold! 
Levey  conducting:  i 


1  aiilb  , .'. .  . 


,  A    D«ik  : 

■'ones  iju,, 

^^ttn  Harry    I  n.  k 

'">•  Zeldk  Sfurs 

 •....Florence  W«bbfr 

'1  Murk  Smith,  Jr 

 Karl  Stall 

 I.oonard  St.  Leo 

I    n    Ada  Mae  Weeks,  henceforth  to 
KHi  wn  as  Ada   May  for  some  :)dd 
reason,  oame  into  her  own  last  evening. 
She  arrived  at  a  comparatively  early 
they  say  she  is  only  22— but  her 

■  was  as  complete  as  if  she  had 
I  years  longer  to  achlrve  it. 
V  knowii  as  a  clever,  versatile 
t'r,  with  a  cert.Tln  aptitude  for 
'II  dialogrue,  she  disclosed  her- 

I:    evening  as  possessed  of  b'jd- 
g  capabilities  as   a  comedienne  of 
>  Msonie,  appealing  qualities.    She  even 
ild  ring.    Without  Intent  to  hurt  the 
lings  of  Marilynn  Miller,  it  may  hon- 
<       y  be  said  that  Ada  May  sines  at 
St  aa  well.    At  moments  her  vocal 
ks  arc  even  more  Intricate  ,<ind  sur-  | 
itip     It -takes  more  than  one  sea- 
'  iidy  to  make  a  prima  donna. 
I.ty  need  not  feel  discouraced. 
she  can  dance  her  way  to  sue 

vollipop-  la  eminently  a  dancing 
^  .    Besides  Ada  .May  and  IJr.  Puck, 

■  are  all  the  other  principals.  Even 
f-mlth,  whose  elegant  butler  ..s  Uis- 

■  lated   to  that  of  Mr.  Svdney 
our  ver>-  best  musical  com- 
r,  essays  a  step  or  two.  Also 
on.,  nu  re  Tiller  girls.  12  In  a  row,  and 
he  youngest  of  all  the  Tiller  output 

l  ut  ,h.r"  ''^"'■y  they 

put  their  minds  to  it.    Mr.  Tiumans 

K^e-'mn  °'  "^-^  "^'"y  Jane  Mc' 

^ina    to  the  world,  has  here  written  his 

th«  d.n  *         inventiveness  In 

umllr     V  beautiful 
number    at    least    in    "Tie    a  Strii.J 

heTrfti''""'',  « 
ounted  as  one  who,  knowing  his  in- 
struments intimately,  can  mfke  them 

Jnd   himself   composer   of    th^  -t 

<o  the  Umlt.  His  fault  was  in  beine 
over-generous  with  encores.  ^ 

lo^^r  V,  ^'^  "-^ther  than 

lo»ful  has  told  the  story  of  an  orphan 
Id  a  rising  young  plumber;  of  a 
>n.  Mrs.  Garrity,  who  has  more 
'  than  manners,  and  a  son  and  a 
whose  love  affairs  she  obstructs 
locial  reasons  of  her  own.  The 
girl  is  Laura  Lanb,  known  in 
irphanage  as  "rvoilipop.-  She  has 
somewhere  of  the  triumph  of  per- 
Ity,  of  belief  in  one's  roseate  fu- 
ll comes  true  to  the  extent  that 
Garrity  adopts  her,  treating  her 
as  a  slavey;  to  the  extent  that 
p  comes  into  a  fortune  when  her ' 
leaves  her  an  oil  well.  %Vhat  if 
a  brief  time  the  well  goes  dry  and 
L««pop  IS  poor  again:  Her  plumber 
»o»i  emerging  from  his  union's  third 
s«ke,  is  now  amply  able  to  support 
herji  and  he  will.  "t-non 

Unable  to  find  an  actress  measured 
to  the  disagreeable  character  of  Mrs 
Garrity,  Miss  Sears  stepped  In  and 
played  the  part  herself,  and  played  It 
well.  It  is  not  until  the  costume  party 
of  the  third  act  that  the  audience  really 
discovers  the  varied  talents  of  the 
others.  Including  Miss  McGlil,  who  re-  1 
veals  a  figure  of  amazing  perfection- 
Mr.  Ix)ng,  who  leaps  like  a  greyhound- 
Mr.  Shy  and  Miss  Webber,  in  humorous 
passages,  and  again  the  Tiller  girls  In 
wonderful  gj-rations  as  an  immense 
caterpillar,  and  later  as  a  straightaway 
dancing  unit.  Truly  a  dancing  show 
each  adept  in  degree  from  Ada  May 
down  the  line.  A  show  neatly  mounted 
and  costumed,  a  cast  adeauate  through- 
<>ut.  Ada  May  and  Miss  Sears  richly 
deserved  the  ovation  accorded  them  at 
the  second  act's  close.  w.  E.  G. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE>-Tho  Boston 
itock  Company  in  "East  is  West,"  a 
omedy  drama  in  a  prologue  and  three 
cte,  by  Samuel  Shipman  and  John  Hy- 
ner.   The  cast: 

TllS^ir  ]?^'^  ^'^-'Pf"  M.  Remley 

o  Lnt  ??  Walter  Gilbert 

•hlS5I?,„f? Samuel  Godfrey 
IlJ^av    '"""•■•  •S-  Herbert  Braggiotli 

i-o?tTJ^  Adelyn  Bushnell 

hail*  1.;; V  Harold  Chase 

am«i  P^ti'.; A....Ilalph  Morehouse 
.hlSJ.a  ..rvIkV Houston  Richards 
l-h!S1u  *■ George  Spelvln 

rhomas.  the  butler jtVinh  v?**  ^^"^ 
.       J    ,    "viier  Ralph  -Morehouse 

he    performance    last    evening  was' 
potty.     There  were  many  fine  Inter- I 
retations;  there  were  others  that  were  ' 
lediocre.    Charlie  Yong  was  deliber- 
tely  turned  mio  a  comedian,  a  come- 
iian    that    excited    the    hair  trigger 
laughter  of  an  audience  that  at  times 
.destroyed  the  attempted  illusion.  This 
:a-adience  wo||j^  „ot  down;  they  were  la 


•'  ...     Ili>,      mOOj,     Wll.l,   ,.1      ,  l.c  UO.Kt. 

ThL  wonder  was  that  the  company 
maintained  so  well  its  seriousness  of 
purpose. 

The  opening  scene  ort  the  Tungtse 
Junk  was  well  contrived,  although  there 
could  be  an  Improvement  In  the  hand-  1 
ling  of  the  lights.  And  Mr.  Hector's 
music  before  the  curtain  was  some- 
thing more  than  '■Incidental."  When 
Ming  Toy  was  cuffed  and  pawed  by 
prospective  purchasers  the  tragic  note 
was  well  Indicated.  To  be  linaliy  sold 
to  Lo  Sang  Kee  that  her  father  might 
purchase  another  pig  was  neatly  put  by 
Miss  Bushnell. 

.\nd  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
throughout  the  succeeding  aots  Miss 
Bushnell  was  not  alone  always  in  the 
picture,  but  she  convincingly  visualized 
and  vitalized  the  shrinking  little  figure. 
1  now  delightful  in  lan  unsophiticated 
manner,  now  rising  to  emotional 
heights  in  her  repudiation  of  Charlie 
Yong.  And  we  say  all  this  with  the 
clinging  memory  of  Miss  Fay  Bainter 
before  us. 

But  why  did  Mr.  Darney,  capable 
actor,  turn  the  sinister  chink  Into  an 
irrepressible  comedian?  My  dear  sir, 
do  you  realize  that  upon  this  fellow! 
who  regards  all  women  as  toys,  rests 
the  responsibility  of  bringing  about  the 
illusion  that  the  title  indicates?  To 
be  sure.  Charlie  Yong  is  an  American 
by  environment,  and  he  is  provided 
with  some  fat  lines,  but  he  only  should 
"attempt"  to  be  funny.  At  all  events, 
it  should  be  subordinated. 

Others  appeared  with  varying  success. 
Mr.  Gilbert  made  a  manly  Billy  Benson, 
and  there  was  little  wonder  that  Ming 
Toy  cast  sly  glances  in  his  direction. 
The  James  Potter  of  Houston  Richards 
warmed  up  as  the  play  proceeded,  and 
was  funny  in  an  offhand  way.  Mark 
Kent,  too,  as  Andrew  Benson,  played  i 
with  intelligent  reserve  the  father  of 
Billy.  For  the  others  there  is  little  to 
be  said  of  commonplace'  interpreta- 
tions. ,  T.  A.  R. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— The  Jewett 
Company  in  "The  Brixton  Burglary," 
an  uproarious  farce  in  three  acts  by 
Frederick  W.  Sidney.    The  cast: 

Petunia  May  Ediss 

•James  Harold  -West 

Septimus  Pontifex  E.  E.  Clive 

Kraser  Green  Charles  Hampden 

Inspector  Sharpies  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Millicent   Pontifex  .-.Violet  Page 

Alicia  Green  Alice  Bromley  Wilson 

Jessica  Green  Katherine  Standing 

K  lO.OOt  a  policeman  Philip  Tonge 

K  10.002  another  policeman.  .L.  Paul  Scott 
"The  Brixton  Burglary,"  which  holds 
the  boards  at  the  Copley  this  week  be- 
longs to  the  old  school  of  farce  of  sit- 
uation— fantastic,  wholly  improbable, 
but  very  hilarious.  In  design  it  is  a 
mixture  of  "Cliarlie's  Aunt,"  "The 
Magistrate,"  and  "A  Night  Off,"  and 
as  mirthful  as  any  of  them.  Once  again 
"the  master"  is  persuaded  by  a 
younger  man  to  take  advantage  of  his 
wife's  absence  from  town — with  dire 
results  and  untold  complications.  For 
once  again  the  servants  have  been 
"up  to  mischief"  in  his  absence;  thert 
are  borrowed  clothes,  a  purloined  mo- 
torcycle. And  of  course  they  all  came 
to  grief  in  Brixton,  their  various  es- 
capades being  as  intimately  inter- 
woven as  only  a  writer  of  farce  could 
ever  have  imagined.  There  are  arrests 
and  disguises — the  master  even  donning 
the  maid's  costume  in  an  effort  to  es- 
cape "the  meridians  of  the  law."  And 
false  accusations.  And  no  end  of  Ij-ing. 
There  is  even  a  picture  of  "The  Bound- 
ing Sisters  of  the  Air"  (autographed), 
the  souvenier  of  an  Ill-considered  sup- 
per-party, whicli  as  usual  Is  a  talisman 
of  safety  for  the  discovered  servants. 
All  in  the  manner  of  the  old-school 
farce. 

Starting  with  this  well-worn,  if  well- 
liked,  material.  Mr.  Sidney  has  still 
managed  to  find  the  novel  twists,  the 
variety  of  incident,  which  alone  makes 
a  play  of  this  kind  fresh.  To  be  sure.  In 
the  process  he  has  stretched  the  "long 
arm  of  coincidence"  quite  a  long  dis- 
tance. But  at  least  he  has  stretched  It 
with  some  precision.  The  motorcycle  In- 
cidents are  an  Ingenious  innovation  and 
lead  to  some  excellent  moments  with 
"Petunia"  (Miss  EdIss)  and  her  nick- 
ers. And  at  the  final  cMrtain  we  have  a 
situation  entirely  different  from  the 
usual  all-around  confession  and  forgive- 
ness. The  "guilty"  man  is  held  to'  be 
Innocent  of  any  high-stepping,  and  the 
really  innocent  man  is  considered — to 
quote  his  wife — to  have  been  "at  It 
again!"  , 

Xor  do  the  Inevitable  "young  couple" 
fall  Into  each  other's  arms  at  the  final 
curtain.  In  fact,  they  have  very  little 
to  say,  as  Indeed  does"  also  the  "Injured 
wife"  of  the  "guilty"  man.  It  is  his 
mother  who  does  all  the  talking.  She 
it  is  who  firmly  believes  that  her  hus- 
band, not  her  son,  ,ha£.  been  having  a 
good  time,  and  much  merriment  she  ex- 
tracts from  the  supposed  situation  and 
his  very  evident  discomfort  at  being 
falsely  accused.  Unlike  the  usual  oMt- 
raged  wife  she  takes  it  all  in  good  part 
— why,  it  is  hard  to  say,  except  in  the 
way  of  variety.  That  it  certainly  fur- 
nishes; hers  are  among  the  best  lines  in 
tlij  play. 


T  R  E  M  U  .\  T  TE.MPLE  —  "Powder 
River,"  official  United  Slates  govern- 
ment film  of  the  war,  as  photographed 
by  the  signal  corps.  Produced  under 
auspices  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Foreign 
Wars  of  America. 

There  have  been  Innumerable-  war 
films,  romances  with  Iheir  Interludes  In 
a  distant  "So  Man's  Land,"  where 
doughboys  attacked  Germans  cn  masse, 
and  with  glamorous  precision.  We 
thrilled  at  them,  and  believed  in  them. 
Aside  from  news  accounts  they  were 
our  only  recorda.  But  that  was  before 
the  official  war  films  recorded  faithfully 
and  at  great  risk  vy  tne  photographic 
section  of  the  signal  corps,  and  now 
released  by  the  government  and  entitled 
"i.-'owder  River."  An  accurate  transcript 
that  alone  justifies  the  importance  of  the 
moving  picture. 

It  is  not  an  unbroken  record.  There 
are  a  few  films  taken  ty  the  Germans 
themselves,  from  tlie  vantage  point  of 
the  U-35.  of  the  sinking  of  various  of 
the  Spanish  and  British  sugar  and  coal 
boats  In  the  early  submarine  campaign. 
Powder  River"  begins  with  1918,  and 
\  the  sailing  of  the  first  American  trans- 
port from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  with  glimpses 
of  its  progress  across  the  Atlantic,  ac- 
companied by  its  convoy  of  smoke 
screening  destroyers,  and  enlivened  by 
shufflin'  dances  that  helped  to"  offset 
the  BUbmarlne  drills.  Then,  Brest,  and 
the  "doughboy  pullmans"  ! 

Then,  the  steady  offensive  from  the 
first  mud  diggings  In  front  lino  trenches, 
with  hov/itzers,  big  guns,  and  tiie  in- 
valuable "sanaw.ch  boys."  There  are 
Photographs  of  the  five  davs  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  then  the  offensive  at  St 
Mlhiel,  with  remarkable  pictures  of  the 
poison  gas  barrage,  of  the  massive 
tanks,  and  of  the  men.  one  by  one 
straggling  across  deep  fields.  In  a 
single  one  of  these  there  Is  more  epic 
sweep  than  In  all  of  the  successfully 
staged  war  films. 

St.  Mlhlel  is  represented  by  the  long 
marches  through  a  level  country,  un- 
like that  of  Chateau  Thierry,  the 
stretcher  men.  and  the  triumphant  en- 
try into  the  French  town,  with  a  few 
glimpses  of  retreating  Germans.  A  few 
pictures  of  the  French  artillery  divisions 
in  action  are  also  shown  here.  At  Mont- 
faucon  there  is  an  observation  balloon, 
protected  by  a  barrage  from  the  anti- 
aircraft guns.  Then,  to  the  last,  and 
greatest,  the  battle  of  Argonne  Forest, 
with  sweeping  pictures  of  stark  trees, 
and  of  men  crawling  through  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  Some  of  the  pic- 
tures of  the  hand  grenade  fire  were 
taken  at  such  close  range  that  the 
cameraman  was  found  dead  at  his 
stand.  With  the  entrance  into  Coblenz. 
and  the  dedication  of  the  American 
cemetery  at  Montfaucon,  the  film  closes. 

There  are  shots  taken  from  behind 
the  American  advance,  and  shots  taken 
from  the  air,  from  the  deck  of  the 
transport,  and  looking  back  on  the 
American  trenches.  The  few  pictures 
of  the  aftermath  at  St.  Mlhiel  were 
far  more  real  and  effective  than  the 
mere  cataloguing  of  "loss  in  life,"  etc., 
that  Introduced  each  picture.  These 
official  films  will  no  doubt  eventually  be 
catalogued  in  the  library  of  war  pic- 
tures; it- is  indeed  a  stirring  accoMnt. 


BRATTLE  HALL — "The  Liar,"  play 
in  three  acts,  by  Carlo  Goldini.  First 
produced  in  Mantua  about  1750.  The 
cast : 

Doctor  Balanzoni  ..P.  R.  Hep1>iirn,  "2.') 

Rosaiira  Dorot.liy  Gooslns 

Bratricca  Helen  H<y\<'c 

CoI(j(uI>lna  Dorothea  Sibley 

Ottivio   It    (I.  Burrell,  '24 

Florindo  M.  1.  Behrens.  .-id,  '2."> 

Brlg^ella  R.  L.  Morelroaise,  '2-i 

P.-intaloaie  W.  C.  Jaclvson,,  OcC. 

Lelio  Joiin  CoUier.  OcC. 

'  .^.rlewhlno  Bduardo  'Sanchej.  '26 

(A  Neapolitan  Driver..'  Murray  Pease,  '2S 

A  Draper's  Assistant  H.  S.  D.Ter,  '27 

A  Letter  Carrier  .^....Murray  Pease,  '2tS 

Singing  Woman  .  ...... .Dorothy  Leadbetter 

t>  „  1        5  June  Wellman 

Two  ReTeler9..J  Gertrude  Hoffman 

Once  more  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club  has  turned  to  the  European  the- 
atre for  a  play  suitable  for  its  fall  pro- 
duction. And  this  time  the  club  has 
wandered  far  away  from  the  ways  of 
the  showshops,  even  so  far  as  the  early 
Italian  theatre  of  t-wo  centuries  ago. 
"The  Liar."  by  Carlo  Goldonl,  Is  the 
play,  said  flrist  to  have  been  produced 
In  Mantua  as  early  as  1750. 

"The  Liar"  bears  somewhat  the  sa^e 
relation   to   the   early   Italian  theatre 
that  "Six  Characters  In  Search  of  an 
Author"  does  to  that  of  the  present. 
Some  say  the  actors  of  the  early  18th 
century  were  both  actors  and  dram-  .' 
atists.     They  banded   together  to  de-  ' 
cide  what  folk  tale  they  would  produce 
on  the  morrow  and  all  was  done.  As 
the  acting  of  the  tale  went  on,  they 
would     extemporize      their  speeches. 
These  Italians  had  long  been  perf'.cting 
the  art  of  spontaneous  acting:  but  de- 
spite this,  the  drama  degraded  Into  the 
buffooneries  of  the  Commedia  dell'Arte. 
Goldonl    came    then    and  resurrected 
these  plays,  elevating  them  but  retain-  ] 
ing  some  of  the  stock  character  types, 
such    as    Arlecchino    and    Pantalone,  ' 
which  had  become  almost  traditional,  j 


(.iiUlonl  In  known  In  Amenci 
the  production  of  '"fho  Mlstre.n.n  ,,r  i  >,. 
Inn."  first  actvd  by  Mme.  I'lisn  Knu.. 
:tO  years  ago  and  soon  to  bo  r"  viv.  i| 
once  more  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 
players. 

I'o  this  production  the  Dramatic  Club 
players  bring  varied  merits.  Thus  once 
:iRaln  that  sterling  p.ilr  of  capable 
actors.  Miss  Gnoglnn  and  Mr.  Colllor. 
draw  an  artfully  conceived  pair  of  lov- 
ers. Yet  others  In  the  ca.it  faro  not  so 
well.  Few  of  them  have  either  the 
technical  perfection  or  warm  blooded 
emotions  of  Mr.  Uuncll.  With  rare  Ki'm-  ; 
plicity  and  good  Judcment,  howver, 
has  Mr.  McAndrew  twice  set  the  stage, 
first  in  a  Venetian  .street  and  later  In 
a  doctor's  house. 

Harry  Carroll  and  Company 
Head  Interesting  Bill 

For  45  minutes  Harry  Carroll  and  his 
company  of  songsters  and  dancer.q  In  a  ' 
new    skit,    "Everything    Will    Be  All 
Right,"  held  the  attention  of  a  rapncltyi 
audience  In  Keith's  Theatre  last  night. 
From  the  moment  Carroll  and  talented  ! 
Ida  May  Chadwlck  appeared  before  the  1 
fiiotllght.s  until  the  curtain  fell  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  later,  every  mo- 
ment was  crammed  full  of  "pep"  in  the  ' 
form  of  syncopated  word  and  step. 

All  the  lines  in  the  miniature  revue 
Jire  In  rhyme.  Carrol  is  no  stranger  to 
Bo.ston  theatregoers  but  this   time  he 
surpassed  his  previous  efforts.  He  has 
in   his  company.   In   addition   to  Miss 
1  Chadwlck,  the  O'Neal  sisters,  Joe  Dona- 
[         and  a  quartet  of  comely  looking 
girls  who  can  dance  and  who  possess 
I  pleasing  voices-  The  melodies,  of  Car- 
roll's own  composition,  are  of  the  lilt- 
ing kind,  with  a  "jazz"  tune  here  and 
there.  The  skit  was  easily  the  hit  of 
the  evening. 

Sharing  next  In  honors  for  the  even- 
ing was  "The  Torch  Bearers."  a  satire 
on  the  little  theatre  movement,  featur- 
ing Mrs.  Gene  Hughes.  The  scene  is  on , 
the  back  stage  of  a  small-town  ,  hall, 
where  a  group  of  society  folks  are  giv- 
ing an  amateur  performance  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Seamen's  Aid  Society.  What 
happens  furnished  15  or  more  minutes  of 
solid  laughs  to  the  audience. 

Charles  Olcott  and  Polly  Ann  In  "Just 
Charlie  and  Polly."  have  a  clever  act. 
It  consists  of  patter  and  songs.  The 
songs  are  written  by  Mr.  Olcott  and 
they  are  -well  put  over  by  his  partner. 

Thompson  and  Covan  are  billed 
"Pancing — Dat'a  All."  They  live  up  to 
their  billing.  They  offer  eccentric  danc- 
ing, the  kind  thart  is  not  often  seen  on 
the  stage.  The  pair  was  recalled  lagaln 
and  again.  Bobby  Randall,  a  blackface 
monologlst,  proved  popular.  He  sang 
several  songs  and  received  a  number  of 
encores. 

Other  acts  Include  Cannon  s,nd  Lee 
in  a  cycle, whirl;  Harry  Roye  and  BilUe 
Maye.  songs  and  dances,  and  Jim  Bag- 
gert  and  Rose  Sheldon. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


HOLLIS  STREET— "So  This  is 
London,"  an  amusing  play  of 
American  and  English  char- 
acters, by  Arthur  Goodrich, 
produced  by  George  M.  Cohan. 
Edmund  Breese,  La-wrance 
D'Orsay,  Lily  Cahill.  Fifth 
week. 

MAJESTIC— Lillian  Gish  in  "The 
White  Sister,"  a  remarkable 
film  version  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's novel.  A  powerful  story 
of  undying  love.  Second  week, 
i  PLYMOUTH— "The  Love  Child" 
based  on  "L'Enfant  d' Amour," 
by  Henry  Bataille.  Written  for 
Mme.  Rejane,  the  play  is  emo- 
tional, calling  for  strong  act- 
ing. Janet  Beecher  and  Lee 
Baker.   Fifth  and  last  week. 

SELWYN— "The  Song  and  Dance 
Man,"  a  joyous  and  interesting 
story  of  theatrical  life  by 
George  M.  Cohan  who  takes  the 
title  role.    Second  week. 

SHUBERT  — "Mary  Jane  Mc- 
Kane,"  an  entertaining  musical 
comedy  which  has  delighted 
Boston.  Mary  Hay  and  Hal 
Skelly.    Sixth  and  last  week. 

WILBUR— "The  Lady  in  Er- 
mine," an  unusually  good  oper- 
etta with  book  adapted  from 
the  German;  music  by  Gilbert 
and  Goodman.  Romantic  and 
engrossing.  Well  acted.  Walter 
Woolf,  Harvey  K.  Morton,  Zel- 
la  Russell,  Nancy  Gibbs,  Sec- 
ond week. 

FINE  ARTS— "March  Hares,"  a 
satirical  comedy  by  Harry 
Wagstaff  Greble.   Fourth  week. 


There  are  eome  who  find  Blue  Books 
"      best  of  reading  and  would  gladly 
ange  the  complete  works  of  Max 
bohm— first    editions,  caricatures 
all— for  McCullock's  "Dictionary  of 
..merce."    We  recently  saw  the  ro- 
:  of  the  Poard  of  Trade  In  London 
'.  were  curious  ooncernlnR  words  and 
r.ises  occurring  therein.  O  the  doptli 
the  black«jos3   of  our  ignorance. 
What  is  '•mvert  sugar"?  Docs  any 
mpllslied  member  of  Uie  Porphyry 
w   wherein  the  difference  lies  be- 
,n    "snuff,   pot   offal"    and  "snuff 
a'?    What    are    "sleepers    of  all 
Is"?     AVIU   some  young  gentleman 
rursulng  a  course  in  English  literature 
at  Harvard  University— if  English  is 
still  taught  there,  except  as  an  aid  to 
commercial  success— inform  us  concern- 
ing "Pulled.  Shoddy  and  Mungo"?  v\  as 
the  last  named  after  the  justly  cele- 
brated Mungo  Park,  the  African  traye  - 
er    who  was  unfortunately  drowned  in 
the   Niger   while   running  away  from 
native  assailants?    What  is    't-odilla  . 
Has  anv  one  dealing  in  it  bestowed  tlje 
name  on  a  daughter?  What  Is  "ramie  7 
^he    sound    of    §!iellac.    Seedlae  and 
Stlcklac"  l.'^  grateful    to  the  ear.  but 
not       emphonlous  as  '■Sumach.  Mjro- 
balan  and  Valonla."    ■•\  alonla  might 
be  the  name  of  a  drawing  room  car  or 
a   transatlantic  liner.     Mr.  Ferguson 
please    define   the   difference  between 
"cutch"  and  "kutt." 

Great  is  the  English  language.  Walt 
Whitman  In  the  preface  to  "Leaves  of 
Grass-  described  it  as  brawny,  and  lim- 
ber, and  full.  "It  Is  the  powerful  lan- 
'  guage  of  resistance:  it  is  the  c\>alect  of  j 
common  sense.  It  is  the  speech  ot  the 
proud  and  melancholy  races  and  of  alt  |  ; 
who  aspire."  Does  any  one  say  that 
the  words  of  commerce  ciuoted  above  are 
in  some  cases  taken  from  foreign  lan- 
guages?   Whitman  gives  the  answer: 

"On  fhe  tough  stock  of  a  race  who 
through  all  change  of  circumstance  was  | 
never  without  the  Idea  of  political  lib- 
erty which  is  the  animus  of  all  liberty, 
it  has  attracted  the  terms  of  daintier 
and  gaver  and  subtler  and  more  elegant 
tongues."  "Cutch"  and  "kutt."  for  ex- 
ample. 

"A   LITTLE   MORE  CIDER  FOR 
MISS  DINAH" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

To  those  in  sorrow  at  what  they  re- 
gard  as  lax  enforcement  of  the  Volstead 
act  let  there  come  words  cf  cheer  from 
the  Granite  state.  It  will  serve  to  re- 
mind them  that  somewhere  the  sun  Is 
always  shining,  and  to  show  the  grip 
that  law  and  order  have  obtained  upon 
that  bright  star  In  the  diadem  of  Prohi- 
bition. 

Not  long  ago  a  car  with  thirsty  trav- 
elers from  "down  below"  stopped  at  a 
farmhouse,  and  one  of  the  party 
knocked  upon  the  kitchen  door.  Through 
the  window  he  could  see  the  farmei-'s  j 
wife  turn  from  the  stove  to  open  the 
door.  As  she  smi!9d  at  him  through  I 
her  spectacles  he  said:  "Madam,  could  j 
we  by  any  chance  get  some  good  cider  | 
here,  or  do  you  know  wliere  we  could?"  | 

"Land  sakes,"  said  she,  "there's  a 
man  servln'  time  up  here  for  eatin'  sour 
apples."    Quant,  suft. 

Amherst,  N.  H.        ABEL  ADAMS. 


VO.A..^    r-ETOLK 

(jFVr  as  tm  WoT\<l 
White  doves  of  thought 

I  send  them  forth. 
In  Inspiration  wrought 

(and  neatly  typed). 

^'l5^w°dear  and  ^^ite  doves. 

None  loves  nor  ero  wfll  love 

Ai  well  as  I 
Tour  fair  fair  fdrms 
(So  neatly  tjped). 

Farewell,  old  dears, 
I'll  660  you  all  anon 

(stamped   return   envelope  en- 
closed) 

For  fluttering  o'ar  my  head 
'    Will  bring  you  one  by  one 
In  two  weeks'  time. 
A  little  printed  message  in  your 
beaks 
In  different  words. 
But  much  the  same  Import 
"So  glad  you  called!"  and  "Must 
you  go?"  .         ,  ^ 

(If  it  weren't  for  the  stamped  re- 
turn envelope) 
I  ne'er  would  gaze 

On  your  dear  forms  again. 
Dear  doves. 

Auf  wiedersehen. 
Brookline.  ^■ 


Buster  Just  as  she  is  goln^ 


It  Is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  re- 
cent comedies,  well  staged  and  played 
with  fervor  from  the  lusty  cries  of  the 
infant  to  the  shouts  of  the  three  hard- 
ened Canflelds  for  blood  revenge,  and 
there  Is  never  a  dull  moment.       E.  G. 


^■6  C 


JOHN  M'CORMACK 

The  second  of  the  scheduled  concerts 
by  John  McCormack.  was  given  last 
evening  at  Symphony  hall  to  as  large 
an  audience  as  listened  to  him  on  last 
Sunday  afternoon  and  one  equally  ap- 

^""Thfop^ening  number  was  an.°}*/^": 
1   man    song     "Minnelied,"    which  was 
Tard  for    he  first  time  by  n.any,  and 
I  the  second  a  recitative  air  from  La 
Gelosla."    C^^^^^      (1660-1720).  These 
were  received  with  pleasure.     A  group 
:f"lrisr  folk  songs  -^'Has  So^ow  Thy 
Toung  Days   Shaded"  and     The  ins" 
Emigf ant.'-  gave  him  an  opportunity  o 
I    show  the  dramatic  splendor  of  h>s  voice 
'    fnd  for  a  rollicking.  lilUng  melody  he 
san"  "If  I  Were  a  King". and  Katn 
'^if^"^^;..W.e^estnumbers^n. 

I^r^Chord,"%oth^::ith%rgrn\cc^rn; 
nanist  and  kere  again  the  singer  proved 
the  beauty  of  his  art.  his  clear  resonant 
lones'  rising  majestically  abo-  the 
S^^aSfr-^^£|^ac;s 

f4^e'srr;;ed"'^corasfio^^;L"<:rHti 

numbers  Mr.  MacCormack  was  gen- 
erous with  his  encore  numbers  giving 
••Little  Mother  of  Mine"  and  Come 
My  Beloved"  as  well  as  several  of  his 
well  known  ballads.  ■ 

Assisting  Mr.  McCormack  was  Laurl 
Kennedy,  violoncellist,  an  artist  or 
youthful  appearance  and  great  ability. 

As  usual  Edwin  Schneider  was  the 
ever  popular  accompanist.  Albert  Snow 
played  the  two  organ  accompaniments. 


Could  thl.s  review  published  In  Varl-; 
ety  be  called  an  example  of  "Construo- 
tlve"  criticism? 

"  -The  Talking  Parrot'  Is  the  worst 
written,  the  worst  acted,  the  worst 
staged  and  the  worst  produced  mess 
seen  in  seasons,  utterly  helpless,  hope- 
less and  useless." 

We  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Lalt,  the 
reviewer,  did  not  like  the  play. 

We  were  asked  recently  what  had  be- 
come of  Charlotte  Walker.  "Three 
months  ago  the  actress  took  over  a  loft 
at  167  West  Forty-elgTith  street  (New 
York),  opening  a  millinery  and  gowm 
shop.  Although  she  had  signed  a  lease 
for  five  years.  Miss  Walker  lately  walked 
out  on  her  venture." 

The  London  Times,  seeing  Pola  Negri 
as  Carmen  on  the  screen,  said  that 
many  of  the  sub-titles  are  so  out  of 
place  as  to  be  almost  laughab  e 
"American  slang  is  all  very  well  in  Its 
place,  and  so  is  the  legend  of  'Carmen, 
but  the  two  do  not  mix." 

Ralph  Delmore,  the  exceUent  Im- 
personator of  villains  on  the  stage, 
left  an  estate  valued  at  about  loOOO 
It  does  not  pay  to  be  a  villain  even  In 
melodrama. 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  WAR" 

(Des  Moines  Dally  Ir%'an.) 
Gorilla  warfare  continues  unchecked 
In  many  parts  of  Germany. 

A   MODERN   DON  BASILIC 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
My  name  is  Idle  Gossip 

And  I  broadcast  truth  and  lies. 
But  which  is  which  is  never  told, 

For  no  one  ever  tries. 

I  smirch  a  worthy  matron 
And  I  smear  a  debutante. 

For  my  eyes  are  always  blindfold. 
And  I  won't  see  and  I  can't. 

I  coll  up  In  some  comer 
And  I  fill  my  venom  rack, 

And  chuckle  as  I  spit  It  out 
On  everybody's  back. 
Boston.         JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


FROM   AN  UNIDENTIFIED 
EXCHANGE 

"By  swimming  the  Dardanelles," 
says  Practical  Mechanics,  "six  British 
soldiers  have  performed  the  feat  for 
.vhich  the  Greek  god.  Hero,  was  famed."  . 
5  Iv  yes,  "ie  seem  to  remember  that,  and 
also  recall  how  vividly  the  goddess. 
Leander,  blushed  when  Hero  emerged  ! 
following  the  trip.  | 

  ! 

I.  M.  W.  suggests  the  following  chorus  I 
for  an  International  athem.  ; 

••Ma-jong.  Ma-jong,  Ma-jong  to  VIc- 
to-ree." 

The  anthem  should  bear  the  title 
"Pung." 


Loew's  State.  "Our  Hospitality."  Pic- 
ture by  Jean  Havez,  Joe  Mitchell  and 
Clyde  Bruckman.  In  the  supporting  cast: 
Natalie  Talmadge  Keaton,  Buster  Kea- 
I  ton,  Jr.,  Joseph  Keaton.  Joseph  Ro^ejts 
Kitty  Bradbury.  Leonard  CHpham,  Craig 
Ward.  Ralph  Bushman,  Edward  Coxen, 
Jean  Dumas  and  Monte  Collins. 

"Our  Hospitality"  represents  another 
step  in-  the  advance  of  Buster  Keaton 
from  the  slapstick  antics  of  his  early 
short  features  to  the  better  .mounted 
and  more  ingeniously  devised  comedies. 
It  is  skilful  farce,  lacking  the  mecha- 
nism of  "The  Three  Ages,"  but  with 
?ou?hes  of  satire:  and  Buster    s  again 
the  wistful  clown  parading  in  the  cos- 
tume of  another  period.    This  time  It  isl 
the  frilled  waistcoats  of  the  1S30  s  and 
his  ridicule  is  pointed  at  the  family  feud. 
And  with  him  in  the  picture  there  are 
three  generations  of  Keatons,  ranging 
from  grandfather  to  the  young  Bus- 

%here  is  a  serious  prologue,  the  only 
serious  touch.  In  which  John  McKay  and 
a  Canfleld  do  for  each  other  In  a  thun- 
der storm.  Then  the  scene  sh  fts  to  a 
pictured  print  of  the  crossing  at  Broad- 
way and  Forty-second  street.  In 
New  York  of  1830.  with  Buster  Keaton. 
as  the  son  of  John  McKay,  mounted  on 
a  pedalless   tandem,   wheellns   In  the 

midst  of  heavy  traffic.   

Then  'comes  the  overland  express,  the 
Inimitable  "Rocket."  and  B"ster  boards 
It  for  a  trip  to  the  honie  of  his  fathe  s. 
It  was  an  eventful  trip,  intercepted  by 
stone-throwing  natives,  an  obstinate 
mule,  for  whom  the  tracks  must  be 
moved,  and  a  herd  of  cows  suddenly 
emerging  from  a  dark  tunnel.  There 
Is  a  skipper,  too.  like  the  old  man__ol 
Fontaine  Fox's  "Toonerville  Trolley. 

With  Natalie  Talmadge  Keaton  as  his 
leading  lady,  and  a  Canfleld,  Buster  ther 
Indulges  In  an  effort  to  avoid  her  tw< 
stalwart  brothers  and  father,  who  ma: 
not  touch  him  while  he  is  a  guest  li 
their  house.  But  when  his  attempt  ti 
I  maintain  a  permanent  residence  ther. 
falls,  there  are  halr-ralslng  episodes  oi 
the  edge  of  a  high  waterfall,  and  Buste 


A  Toronto  professor,  having  stated, 
that  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  was  oyer 
here  only  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  • 
Bolshevik  doctrines,  the  proposed  en- ^ 
gagement  in  that  city  was  cancelled.) 
PUflel    i 

Some  time  ago  It  was  reported  that , 
the  Grand  Guignol  Players      New  York, 
would      bring    out    Poe's  'Po»tlan 
translated  Into  French  by  Ellose  H. 

Huguenln.  They  P""'"^?*  1°,  "^"tii 'v 
••out  of  reverence  (or  Poe.  They 
would  show  greater  reverence  by  not 
doing  It  Poe  left  only  scenes  from 
"Polftlan."  They  were  published  n, 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  Ini 
1835-fi.  Edmund  Clarence  Steadman, 
described  "Politian,"  "Al  Aaraaf  and 
"Tamerlane"  as  "the  outcome  of  per- 
severance, and  not  ^-^'"6"  J^'th  the 
zest  that  ml-nlsters  to  one  doing  wnat 
(  he  Is  born  to  do." 

Jay  E.  F.  overheard  this  conversation 
at  a  social  gathering  in  Maiden: 
First  Lady— Can  you  play  Mah  Jojxegl 
Second   Lady-I   haven't   touched  a 
piano  In  six  months. 

OLD  SONGS  WITH  NEW  WORDS 
(Br  Rot  L.  McCardell  la  tli«  Morning  Tele- 
*  graph.) 
Father,  dear  father,  come  home  with 
me  now. 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  one 
You  said  you  were  coming  right  home 
from  the  shop 
As  soon  as  your  day's  work  was  done 

Ma's  on  the  Jury,  locked  up  for  the  night 

With  the  panel-a  Stokes  case  divorce 
And  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  have  taken  the 
twins 

Away  In  "the  wagon"  by  force. 

Sister   Susie  Is  trotting  a  Marathon 

dance, 

Bhe's   been   shaking  the   shimmy,  a 

week;  „       ^   ... 

And  poor  brother  Benny  while  out  with 
the  gang  ^  . 

Peddling  dope  rot  «(hot  through  the 
cheek. 

Grandma's  on  a  Jag.  the  house  is  all 

dark. 

The  furniture's  taken  away 
By  the  Instalment  man  who  left  ..ne 
place  bare,  ...       *  „.» 

Because  you  were  not  there  to  pay. 

The  baby  fell  oft  from  the  fire  escape,  _ 
And  grandpa's  gone  daffy  with    hop  ; 
And  some  one  said  something  that  made 
Towser  mad  \ 
And  he  has  been  shot  by  the  cop. 

Aunt  Prue  has  been  pinched  for  selling 
bum  booze, 
•Jhey've  given  her  six  months,  in  star. 
The    canary    has   croaked,    the  oats 

throwing  fits —   

Aunt  Prue  fed  some  homebrew  to  her. 

The  Health  Board  has  stuck  up  a  red 
smallpox  card 
By  the  landlord  s  dispossess  on  the 
door;  .  . 

They've  shut  off  the  water  and  cut  off 
the  gas,  ,  ,     ,  ' 

But  dear  father  come  home.  I  Implore.; 

•Tls    shameful    to    pass  up  your  own 

Home,  Sweet  Home, 
.  And   from  Its  loved  hearthstone  to 
stray.  ,  „      .  i 

While  the  papers  gush  "blah    and  the, 
stores  advertise:  .v 
"Buy  the  old  stew  a  tie.  Father's 
Day' I" 


Frederick  Tlllotson,  plan' 
muslo    by    Brahms,  Grl^ 
Goossens.  Dohnanyl,  Liszt  i: 
this  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 

The  Harvard  Ulee  Club,  assisted  by 
Slgrid  Cnegin,  contralto,  nWU  give  ai 
concert  In  SymDhony  Hall  this  even- 
ing Mme.  Onetrin  has  changed  slightly 
her  program.  Two  of  her  Ke>ctiona  will 
be  "EpiphaniaS"  and  "Der  Feurrelter,'' 
bv  Hugo  Wolf.  The  singer  has  written, 
tlriat  she  thinks  the  former  has  never 
been  sung  in  ihi.s  country.  Dr.  Wuell- 
ner  sang  it  in  Boston  on  Dec,, 7,  1908; 
Se  sing  the  other  song  on  Oct.;S7,  1909. 

Wolf  has  been  neglected  here  of  N-te. 
Some  one  occasionally  sings  "Verbor- 
genhelt,"  which  is  by  no  means  on?  of 
his  most  characteristio  lyrics. 

Mr.  Newman's  last  Traveltalk  of  the 
season  will  be  given  In  Symphony  Hall 
tomorrow  evening  and  Saturday  after- 
noon. He  will  narrate  his  adventures  In 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  and  show  re- 
markable views  of  the  stupendous 
Iguazu  falls.  Carlyle's  essay  on  Dr. 
Franchia,  and  the  novel  "El  Supremo' 
are  good  preliminary  reading  for  full 
enjoyment  and  understanding  of  this 
traveltalk. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday evening  Is  sound  and  orthodox. 
There  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  compo- 
sure of  the  ultra-conservative.  The  over- 
ture to  "Egmont,"  Schumann's  D  minor 
1  Symphony;  "Romeo  Alone"  and  "Ball  at 
Capulet's,"  by  Berlioz.  To  be  -sure. 
'  there  Is  an  unfamUiar  work— York  Bow- 
en's  Concerto  for  viola— but  something 
In  our  heart  tells  us  that  this  concerto 
Is  not  revolutionary;  that  Mr.  Bo  wen  Is 
a  sturdy  Englishman  who  has  not  bent 
i  the  knee  to  strange  gods.  At  any  rate, 
I  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
Mr.  Tertls  play  the  viola.  His  fame  as  a 
virtuoso  has  long  been  InternationaL 


Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  on  film  plays:  "An- 
other pleasure  they  provide  is  the  luxu- 
ry of  Intellectual  contempt.  They  'gie  us 
a  guld  conceit  o'  ourselves'  by  their  rev- 
elation of  the  boundless  Ignorance,  sheer 
fatuity,  and  atrocious  taste  of  other 
people.  If  they  offer  a  version  of  a  novel 
or  a  play  they  laboriously  put  back  ev- 
erj'thing  which  the  novelist  or  the  dram- 
atist  had   been   at   the  pains  to  leave 
out.   Whatever  merit  there  was  In  the 
original  work  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, perspective,  measure  and  balance 
—in  a  word,  the  artist's  treatment  of 
his  subject  as  a  whole — Is  thereby  4e- 
stroyed.  And  the  merest  parentheses)  or 
asides  in  the  work  of  art  are  expanded 
by  the  film,  sometimes  even  made  lijad- 
ing  features.  Just  because  they  ha  ppen 
to  be  the  things  the  film  can  do.  Ba  rrie'.' 
Admiral   Crichton     Incidentally  quotes 
Henley's  verse,   'If  I  were  a  king  In 
Babylon,"  and  the  film  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  us  Babylon  and  the  king 
and  gorgeous  spectacular  doings  there, 
just  because  the  film  cannot  quote  verse, 

but  can  give  us  gorgeous  scenes."  i 

Joseph  Lautner,  tenor,  will  sing  In 
Jordan  hall  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  and  in  the  same  hall  Grace 
Kerns,  soprano  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
New  York,  and  Alma  La  Palme,  'cellist, 
will  give  a  concert. 

"MISS  CLARA  NOLAN'S  BALL" 

Notes  and  lines: 

"And  of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have 
heard. 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange" 
That  no  one  has  mentioned.  In  all  that 
has  been  written  about  the  old  songs, 
those  two  old  favorites,  "Clara  Nolan's 
Ball,"  which  was  sung  by  all  the  Irish 
comedians  of  the  late  '80's,  and  "I  Had 
Fifteen  Dollars  in  My  Inside  Pocket," 
sung  by  Pat  Rooney  about  the  same 
time. 

"You're  all  Invited  and  the  band  s  en- 
gaged 

And  we're  going  to  have  some  fun. 
For  Clara  Nolan  gives  a  ball. 

This  day  she's  twenty-one. 
We've  borrowed  knives  and  tablecloths 

From  all  about  the  town, 
And  every  one  must  bring  a  chair 

If  he  wants  to  sit  down. 

CHORUS 
"Oh.  come,  will  you  come 
You'll  never  regret  it  if  you  come. 
Where  the  bells  are  ringing 
And  the  girls  are  singing 
.A.nd  the  fiddle  and  the  harp 
Go  rum-tum-tum. 
There's  squeezin'  and  teasln' 
And  huggln'  free  for  all, 
And  courtin'  in  the  corner 
At  Miss  Clara  Nolan's  ball." 

1   had   fifteen   dollars   In   ray  Inside 
pocket. 

Don't  you  see.  to  me  it  Is  a  warning, 
Saturday  night  I  made  a  call 
On  a  friend  of  Tam'ny  Hall 
And  the  dl\il  a  cent  I  had  on  Sundaj- 
morning."  ^- 
Boston. 


.Vctf  ,  v  .  v  ^  * 
A  \V.  B.  or  Boston  writes  to  ub:  "1 
fnrlosB  herewith  letter  received  In  thU; 
mornlns's  nudl  posted  from  Spain,  j 
which  speaks  for  Itself.  I  have  beenj 
appealed  to  previously  by  a  kind- 
hearted  Spaniard  wishing  me  to  be-' 
come  guardian  for  a  beautiful  SpanUh 
heiress  for  a  consideration  of  an  ad- 
vance payment  on  my  part  and  have 
also  been  appealed  to  from  Spain  to 
help  out  a  languishing  prisoner,  with  a 
high  sounding  title,  supposed  to  be  re- 
motely related  to  me.  with  castle  and 
title  coming  to  me  as  a  reward.  The 
other  two  letters  I  forwarded  to  the 
federal  postal  authorities." 

"Barcelona.  21,  11,  '23. 
Dear  slr^Belng  Imprisoned  here  by 
bankrupsey  I  beseech  you  to  help  ,me 
obtain  a  sum  of  360,000  Dollars  1  have 
In  America  being  necessary  to  come 
here  to  raise  the  seizure  of  my  bag- 
saga  paying  to  the  Register  of  the 
Court  the  expenses  of  my  trial  and  re- 
cover my  portmanteau  containing  a 
secret  pocket  where  I  have  hidden  two 
cheks  payable  to  bearee  for  that  sum. 
\s  reward  I  will  give  up  to  you  the 
third  part  viz  120.000  Dollars.  I  can- 
not receive  your  answer  in  the  prison 
but  vou  can  send  a  cablegram  to  a  per- 
son of  my  confidence  who  wlU  deliver 
It  me  addressed  a«  follows: 

Julio  Mlro  J 
Llsto  Correos 

Lerida  (Spain) 
Mass 

"Awaiting  yotrr  answer  to  Instruct 
you  all  my  secret  now  sign  only  R. 
•First  of  all  answer  by  cable,  not 

letter." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
many  Bostonlans  are  on  the  "Spanish 
Succor"  sucker  list. 

HOW'S  THIS,  WATSON?  , 
(From  the  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Transcript) 
TEMPLE 

.\  Ford  sedan  was  found  upside  down 
n  the  middle  of  the  road,  near  Ken- 
iall'i  the  other  day,  the  roof  was 
wrecked,  but  no  glass  was  broken,  no 
one  was  found  around  there  and  no  one 
knew  what  had  happened.  Men  were 
summoned  to  move  it  to  the  side,  and 
when  they  arrived  it  had  disappeared, 
and  no  one  knows  where  it  went  or 
pnythlng  about  it. 

OUR  SHIPPING 

W.  B.  B.  writes:  'Tt  may  Interest 
some  other  shellbacks  to  know  that  on 
the  flats  off  City  Point  there  are  now 
(Dec  10)  two  flve-masted  barkentlnes, 
ono  'stl^-masted  and  several  five  and 
four-masted  schooners." 


If.  .Uih  poor  Judsnicnt.  lii  iiH.-ixnK^t 
You've  left— suppose  w«  say,  a  locket 
Oiiardlng  a  braid  of  golden  hair, 
Rer.-iuse  he  is  too  well  aware. 
An<\  never,  never  can  forget 
That  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  brunettei) 
When  through  the  city's  cataComb 
I'm  hurl'd  to  my  suburban  home 
With  dally  worries  still  perplext, 
What  comfort  cometh  from  the  text 
Whose  ultra-modem  scripture  paints 
A  high  community  of  saints! 
My  rapture'  then  admits  no  jar 
From  elbows  In  the  crowded  car. 
"Move  up;  Move  up!  '  or  "Ijet  "em  out. 
Tho"  coarse  conductor  rudely  shout. 
He  cannot  mar  my  mystic  mood 
Whlie  dreaming  of  "Your  Naborhood 
Where  nobody  Is  out  for  pelf 
But  loves  his  "Nabor"  more  than  self— 
I  Until  1  recognize,  with  shox, 
'  I'm  overcarrled  twenty  blo.x!  • 
Boston.         EDWARD  GILCHRIST. 


"Everyone's  a  mason— each  builds  a 

■wall.  .       J    „  „ 

Ma-Jong,  Pa-Jong,  Babcock  and  all. 

"FEAR"? 
Mr.  Lemuel  W.  Standish  aska:  "Who 
uTote  the  poem  that  was  a  favorite  of 
mv  boyhood  days  beginning: 

•There  came  a  giant  to  my  door, 

A  giant  fierce  and  strong; 
His  step  was  heavy  on  the  floor,  ^ 
His  arms  were  ten  yards  long. 
"I  think  the  title  of  the  poem  Is  'Fear/  i 
ould  like  to  get  the  rest  of  it  with 
help  or  the  help  of  your  contrlbu- 

HOW  DID  HE  GET  BACK? 

(Cornell  (Itbaea)  D»1U  Sun.) 
LOST— At  Hades,   rectangular  wrist 
watch;  reward;  24S6.  60 — 3t. 

F  C  S.  saw  in  the  Tourist  News  of 
,<t.  Petersburg,  F!a.,  the  advertisement 
of  Dr.  H.  De  Mesquita,  dentist,  and 
asked  at  once,  "Does  he  sting?"  It 
probably  depends  on  his  bill. 

"PATRONIZE  YOUR  NABORHOOD!" 

(For  As  the  WorM  Was«.) 
"Tour  Naborhood"  must  be  a  slice 
Of  melon  grown  in  Paradise. 
Your  tradesmen  (If  their  story's  true) 
Are  thinftlng  constantly  of  you, 
.\nd  their  cash  registers  record 
The  money  that  you  lend  the  Lord! 
Where  Is  "Xour  Naborhood"?  I'll  say 
T  Is  somewhere  schoolroa'ams  hold  uo 
sway. 

For  tho'  It  be  a  piece  of  heaven 
I've  searched  in  dictionaries  seven  _ 
And  caught  It  not.  nor  elsewhere  found 
On  any  populated  ground 
Your  finely  altruistic  grocer 
Who  than  a  creditor  sticks  closer 
And  always  stocks  the  thing  you  choose, 
Not  merely  others  you  must  use! 
I'd  love  to  meet  your  blessed  baker; 
Pure  butcher;  holy  candlemaker; 
Your  cobbler  who  can  make  you  merry 
Healing  your  soul  with  ancient  Bherry 
(Tho'  every  one  is  far  too  good 
For  bootlegs  In  "Tour  Naborhood"); 
Your  genial  funeral  director  ^ 
Who   makes   of   death  a  "homelike 
spectre 

In  "Sedanette  not  built  for  two, 
But  with  Just  room  enough  for  you"; 
Your  druggist  unto  whom  confides 
i  Y'our  wife  bad  news  from  your  Insides; 
Y'our  outfitfctr  with  toe-proof  sox; 


QOV  BAXTER'S  RESOLVE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  advises 
us  that  Gov.  Baxter  of  the  state  of  ■ 
Maine  has  send  a  3.  O.  S.  to  the  pro- 
hibition officials  at  headquarters,  and 
that  though  they  would  not  make  pub- 
lic Gov.  Baxter's  letter,  they  said  that 
the  Maine  executive  was  determined  to 
actual  analoSHaontaolnhrduui 
break  up  Jvhat  was  described  as  aittual 
defiance"  of  the  law  In  one  or  two  coun- 
ties of  the  state.         ,    ,  ,  woo. 

How  wholly  characteristic  of  Wash- 
ington's state  of  mind  on  P/ohlbit'on 
that  Is.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H.  

THE  CANDID  LANDLORD 

"Thirty-seven  Thousand  Hungry  Peo 
Pie  pass  the  door  of  this  restauran 
dally  cash  or  easy  terms.  4706  W.  22c 
St.,  Cicero,  HI." 

A  M  C,  reading  the  announcemen 
of  a  eoncert  by  Gulla  Bustabo,  asket 
if  she  carried  an  extra  one. 

Howard  Evelette  -of  Cambridge  ask 
whv  we  always  discover  just  too  lat< 
that  the  salesman  who  Is  selling  us  ! 
suit  has  on  the  very  kind  we  go  Vio- 
lently denounce.  

TH!^  CANDID  LANDLORD 

"Moister"  saw  this  sign  In  a  restau- 
rant the  day  after  Turkey-Day: 

"CREAM  OF  FOUL  SOUP." 

THE  FIRST  TIGHT  MONTHS  ARE 
THE  HARDEST 

(Boston  Herald)  * 
Edward  (Big  Ed)  Furey,  who  recentlj 
served  tight  months  in  the  Plymouth  jal 
for  impersonating  a  prohibition  agent 
was  arrested  yesterday  afternoon. 

^•y  a 

Iday 


.il  rxcellence.    Not  a  Jot  hax  he  let 
■I  high   llnleh   lessen,   but"  last  night 
h.'   WHS  nlJo  able  to  make  his  people 
sing    with    a   vitality    whioh    gave  the 
t\enlng  life. 

Mme.  Onegln  also  sang  with  n  ph  nty 
of  vitality,  although  <ihe  did  not  In- 
dulge in  the  extravaganza  In  evidence 
fit  her  recent  recital.  She  sang  an  un 
familiar  Srhubert  song.  "Dcm  L'nend- 
ilrhen."  three  songs  by  Hugo  Wolf, 
"Hphanias."  to  which  she  brought  real 
humor  and  fine  powers  of  characteri- 
zation: "Der  Feuerreiter."  a  highly 
effective  song  with  a  fine  dramatic 
climax  very  stirringly  sung,  and 
"Morgenstlmmung,"  In  which  Mme. 
Onegln  once  more  reached  a  great  cli- 
max. Mr.  Rauchelsen  played  the  ac- 
companiments superbly. 

I.,ater  Mme.  Onegln  sang  three 
Brahms  songs.  "Von  Bwiger  Liebe," 
•  Staendchen."  and  "Der  Schmied."  and 
then,  brilliantly  and  with  emotional 
.significance,  she  sang  Mozart's  "  Alle- 
lujah."  Though  they  knew  no  encores 
would  be  tolerated  the  audience  called 
Mme.  Onegln  back  again  and  again. 

R.  R.  O. 


TILLOTSON  ( 


HARVARD  GLEE 


Last  night  the  Harvard   Glee  Club,j 
Dr.   Archibald   T.   Davison,  conductor,! 
gave  a  concert  In  Symphony  hall,  with 
the   help  of   Sigrid   Onegln.  contralto, 
and   her    accompanist,      Michael  Rau-i 
cheisen.    The  organist  was  C.  T.  Leon-  I 
ard,  and  the  accompani.sts  for  the  Glee  I 
Club  were  G.  W.  Woodworth  and  W. 
T.  Ames.    It  proved  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  Glee  Club  concerts  of  recent 
years. 

For  Dr.  Davison  found  more  attrac- 
tive and  more  widely  varied  music  to 
sing  than  has  always  been  the  case. 
The  four  churchly  pieces,  admirably 
contrasted,  made  a  deeper  emotional 
appeal  than  ell  music  of  centuries  ago 
can  make  on  an  audience  today — so 
much  so  that  some  people,  althougli  they 
were  begged  to  be  still,  must  needs 
break  Into  applause. 

Of  the  second  group,  the  16th  cen- 
tury glee,  "My  Bonny  Lass"  by  Thomas 
Morlev  turned  out  a  pretty  concert  that 
'Pleased  the  audience  mightily. 

Then   came   an   old    Bressan  carol, 
"Christiana.  Hark."  very  pretty,  though 
the  harmonies  arranged  by  Francisque 
Darcleux  made  it  sound  like  one  of  Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco  s  Shakespear  settings. 
Much  simpler,  the  old  French  "Bring  a 
Torch"    left  a  sincerer  impression  be- 
hind It.  and  the  chorus  sang  it  delight- 
fully, with  no  effort  to  make  of  It  more 
than   a  carol.     Excellently,    too,  they 
sang,    in    French,    the    old  Lorraine 
,  "Miracle  de  Saint  Nicolas,"  charming 
I  music  Indeed,  with  solos  smoothly  and 
I  sonorously  sung  by  Perclval  Dove,  Jr., 
I  and  Morris  L.  Brown.     To   close  tho 
il  group  came  the  lively  Cachucha  from 
i  Sullivan's  "The  Gondoliers."  Though  It 
suffered  from  the    want    of  women's 
voices,  Its  vivacious  rythm  made  it  well 
in  place,  and  it  fetched  loud  applause. 

The  third  group  brought  forward  a 
well-wTitten  setting  by  John  Ireland  of 
"Full  Fathom  Five."  from  "The 
Tempest,"  a  pretty  chorus  by  Elgar, 
"After  Many  a  Dusty  Mile."  and 
"Your  Voices  Raise."  from  Handel's 
6th  Chandos  anthem.  The  glee  club 
.>;ang  as  well  as  usual,  and  In  one  im- 
portant respect,  better.  Already  last 
^•ear  Dr.  Davison  had  brought  his 
forces  to  an  amazing  degree  of  tech- 


Testerday  afternoon  Frederic  Tlllot- 
scn,  pianist,  played  this  program  at  his 
recital  In  Jordan  Hall:  Rhapsodle,  E 
flat— Brahms.  Ballade  G  minor — Grelg. 
Feux  d"  artifice.  Reflets  dans  1'  eau— 
Debussy.  Tho  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man— 
(Soosens.  Rhapsodle  No.  4  B  flat  minor 
— Dohnanyl.  Etude  de  Concert,  F  minor 
—Liszt.  Nocturne.  C  minor  op.  48. 
Scherzo.  C  sharp  minor — Chopin. 

If  one  may  venture  a  guess,  it  seems 
probable  that  Mr.  Tlllotson  is  singular- 
ly sens-ltlve  to  what  he  finds  sympa- 
thetic In  music  and  to  what  he  does  not'. 
If  this  guess  be  right.  It  follows  that 
he  cannot  find  it  an  easy  task  to  'ar- 
range a  program    that    shall  provide 
sufficient  variety  and  at  the  same  time 
shall  spare  him  the  necessity  of  play- 
ing   music   by    no  means  in  his  genre. 
The  rhapsodical  fret  'and  fury,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Brahms  piece,  Mr.  Tlllot- 
son could  not  bring  home  to  the  audi- 
ence, nor  yet  the  showier  excitement  of 
the       Dohnonvi       composition.  The 
energetic  middle  portions  of  the  Grieg 
ballad,  too,  where  Grieg  himself  was  not 
at  his  stoutest,     Mr.    Tillotson  could 
make  little  of;  a  pianist  of  lesser  sensi- 
tiveness could  have     managed  them 
better.  i 
But  when  he  had  to  do  with  music 
nearer  akin  to  his  nature,  Mr.  'Tillotson 
played  beautifully  indeed.  If  In  his  ef-  , 
fort  to  be  wild  and   unrestrained  he  . 
lost  the  rhythm  and  the  clearness  of; 
parts  of  Brahms's  grand  rhapsody,  he  1 
found  a  way  both  significant  and  ex-  | 
quislte  of  playing  certain  passages  in  It 
which   some  very  great  pianists  have  I 
failed    to    make    convincing.     In  the 
opening  section  of  the  Dohnanyl  piece 
he  planned  a  mounting  climax  no  less 
than  splendid.    The  Debussy  pieces  he 
plaved  brilliantly,  charmingly  the  Llezt 
study,  the  Chopin  pieces  with  a  true 
,  poetic  sentiment  which  never  sank  U> 
sentimentality. 

All  the  afternoon  Mr.  Tillotson 
showed  himself  a  master  of  tone,  pedal- 
iling  and  nuance.  Even  if  he  was  not 
quite  successful  in  his  effort  to  deal 
with  music  that  demands  robust  vigor 
of  treatment,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Tillotson  will  keep  up  the 
work.  For,  to  hazard  a  second  guess. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  what  he  must 
have  acquired  from.  say.  the  study  of 
the  Brahms,  he  would  hardly  have 
played  the  scherzo  in  the  masterly 
way  he  did.  The  audience  insisted  on 
encore  after  encore.  R   T?  rj 


111  '  .:it.>d  in  tho  symphony  pro- 

gr.-uu  book  of  this  week  he  tells  o"  t- 
ofirly     and     long-oontlniied  pi- 
against  the  viola  ns  a  solo  Inst) 
•ind  how  ho   .struggled  to  remnv.-  no 
I  prfjudlce  from  tho  minds  of  composnrs 
nnd    other   musicians.     Ccrll  Forsyth, 
who  has  also  labored  In  this  vineyard, 
recognize-)    the    prejudice    in    his  "Or- 
choBtratlon."      Speaking  of  the  viola 
being  somewhat  affected  by  the  disease 
commonly  known  as  "sleep,"  he  says: 
"Perhapf    Its    constitution    Inured  for 
centurle.s   to   sleepy   passages,   has  by 
now  become   immune   to   tho  microbe 
of  sleeping  sickness,"  and  he  refers  to 
the  "bad  old  days"  when  viola  players 
in  an  orche.stra  were  selected  "merely 
because  they  were  too  wicked  or  too 
senile  to  play  the  violin." 

York    Bowen,    as    a    composer  nnd 
pianist,  has  long  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Tertls.   Besides  the  concerto  played 
yesterday,   Mr.   Bowen   has  written  a 
sonata    and   ismaller    pieces    for  the 
viola.      Tho   concerto   was   played  In 
London  by  Mr.  Tertls  as  far  back  as 
1908.    It  is  evidently  a  compo.sitlon  for 
a  virtuoso,   for  display.     It  might  be 
said  to  sound  the  height  and  the  depth 
of  the  Instrument,  as  far  as  the  com- 
pass Is  concerned.     The  value  of  the 
purely  musical  contents  is  slight,  but 
one  can  easily  see  how  the  concerto 
gains  popular  favor,   when  played  by 
an  accomplished  artist.      Perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  portion  is  the  Andante 
with    its   sentimental    theme,    but  an 
audience  would  also  be  impressed  by 
the  orchestration  that  has  a  glitter, 
that  abounds  in  surprises,  of  which  arc 
;  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  solo  In- 
1  .strument.    The  concerto  chiefly  served 
i  this    purpose:    the    exhibition    of  Mr. 
Tertis's     remarkable     technical  pro- 
ficiency and  his  musical  phrasing.  With 
all    due    deference   to    the   opinion  of 
Mr    Tertls,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
viola  is  an  instrument  for  a  concerto 
In  conventional  form.   There  were  many 
'i  times    In   the    performance    when  the 
I  hearer  forgot  there  is  such  an  instru- 
ment as  the  viola  and  thought  he  was 
listening  to  a  huge  violin  played  with 
great  skill.     Mr.  Monteux  and  the  or- 
chestra accompanied  In  a  masterly,  a 
brilliant   manner.      Fortunate,  indeed, 
is  the  artist  who  has  as  syrnpathetic, 
experienced  and  helpful  conductor  as 
Mr.  Monteux. 

The  other  selections  do  not  call  tor 
extended   critical   remarks      The  per- 
formance  was   fully   UP    to    the  high 
standard  of  the  orchestra.     It  was  a 
pleasure    to    hear    Mr.    Longy  s  oboe 
solo   in  the  beautiful  music  given  to 
Romeo  by  Berlioz;  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  again  the  romantic  song  and 
scherzo  Trio  of  Schumann.    The  climax 
in  the  "Egmont"  overture— one  of  those 
;  Instances   in   which   Beethoven  shouts 
i  for  joy  and  tosses  his  hat  In  the  alr-- 
I  was  achieved  in  a  thrilling  manner,  and 
the  feverish  passion  of  Schumann  was 
as    eloquently    expressed    as    was  his 
melancholy,  his  brooding,  his  regrets. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows:   Handel,  Concerto  Grosso,  No.  (* 
,  G    minor;    Stuart    Mason,  "Bergerle" 
'  (suite  In  three  movements,   first  per- 
formance, conducted  by  the  composer) 
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Lionel    Tertis,  Expected 
Since  1908,  Makes  Initial 
Appearance  with  Viola 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The    eighth    concert  of  the  Boston  j 
Symphony    Orchestra,     Mr.  Monteux.' 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.    The  Prograrn 
was  as  follows:    Beethoven,  Overture 
to    "Egmont":    Schumann,  Symphony. 
D  minor,  No.  4:  Bowen,  Concerto  in  L 
minor   vor   viola   and    orchestra  (first 
time   in  Boston,   Lionel  Tertls  viola), 
Berlioz,   "Romeo  Alon»"   and     Ball  at 
Capulef.-',"  from  "Romeo  and  J"''^- 

The  newspapers  of  Bo-'^ton  made  the 
statement  In  the  spring  of  190S  that 
Mr  Tertis  would  arrive  here  in  ine 
fall  to  be  the  leader  of  the  viola  sec- 
tion of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  viola  of  the  Hess-Schroeder 
String  Quartet.  The  pleasurable  ari- 
tlclpatlon  was  not  fulfilled.  Mr.  Tertis 
did  not  come.  Mr.  Ferir,  the  admirable 
viola  player,  came  in  his  place. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Tertls  has  de- 
voted his  art  to  the  viola.    In  an  In- 
1  teresting    article    contributed    to  the 
I  Dally  Telegraph  of  London  last  Febru- 


1  Strauss,  symphonla  Domestica. 

NEWMAN  TALKS  ON 

THE  IGUAZU  FALLS 

J    Mr.  Newman  gave  Inst  night  and  v*ill 

Iglve  tomorrow  afternoon  In  Symphony 
Hall  the  last  of  his  remarkably  Illus- 
trated travel  talks  on  Sjuth  American 
countries.  The  subject  was  "The 
1  Iguazu  Falls,  with  Scent-;  in  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay,"  the,  former  a  country 
of  warfare  and  revolutions  In  which 
75  per  cent,  of  its  Inhabitants  have 
b«n  killed,  the  latter  rejoicing  in  the 
prosperous  city  of  Montevideo,  co.smo- 
polltan,  with  handsome  public  and 
private  buildings,  an  Intelligent  people, 
alert  and  thriving.  The  pictures,  bet- 
ter even  than  any  verbal  description, 
however  graphic,  gave  the  audience  a 
clear  idea  of  this  city,  with  its  business 
Interests,  ts  charming  park  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  zoological  gardens. 

Interesting,  too,  were  the  scenes  of 
life  on  the  Panama  and  Paraguay 
rivers.  Readers  of  Carlyle's  essay  on 
that  man  of  Iron  and  blood.  Dr. 
Francia,  tyrannical  yet  in  many  ways 
beneficent  towards  his  nation,  who  Is 
the  hero  of  that  engrossing  novel.  "El 
Kupremo,"  gladly  .saw  the  pictures  of 
that  old  town  Asuncion,  still  without 
!  V.  hat  are  vaguely  and  sometimes 
ironically  known  as  modem  Improve- 
Iments,  and  listened  attentively  to  Mr. 
'  Newman's  account  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment, the  life  and  the  customs.  The 
cultivation  of  matte,  the  Paraguayan 
tea.  was  fully  Fhown,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  Guarani  Indians  was  formed. 

All  this  was  new  to  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  audience,  new,  entertain- 
ing and  informing;  but,  after  all,  the 
many  views  of  the  stupendous  Iguazu 
Falls  were  the  chief  features  of  this 
Travelfalk  that  will  long  remain  in  the 


■  ..,  ,ry;  watt^rfalls  that  are  2Vt!  nilios 
'vidth  ana  20'.  fet>t  In  height.  To 
V  . "..iln   these  views  Mr.   Niewman  not 

I  only  undorwent  discomforts  of  every 
sort,  he  almost  lost  his  life,  purposliiu 

I  an.l  carrying  out  his  purpose  of  photo- 
i^hlns  the  FaUs  from  the  Brazilian 
■•^ii.i-.  He  was  also  able  to  obtain  views 
of  the  great  rise  In  the  river  after  a 
downpour  of  10  days;  the  flood  that  de- 
stroyed property,  made  thousands 
homeless. 

The  wonder  Is  that  Mr.  Newman,  pro- 
curing  material  for  this  series  of  Trav- 
eltalks,  did  not  come  back  an  Invalid  for 
life,  or,  In  fact,  that  he  came  back  at 
all.  He  has  given  his  audiences  tlus 
season,  as  In  the  past,  a  clearer  idea 
of  L'ountirles  vaguely  and  Imperfectly 
known;  he  has  brought  the  lives,  habits 
and  costumes  of  South  Americans  of 
hlirh  estate,  laborers,  tradesmen,  sav- 
a:--  s  into  Symphony  hall;  he  has  shown 
tho  wonders,  also  the  ruthlessness  and 
the  cruelty  of  Nature.  Ills  return  next 
season  from  other  countries  Is  even  now 
eagerly  anticipated. 


title!",  authors,  ptSBea  and  dates  of  first 
pubiu-utlon,  and  places  and  dates  of 
first  productions.  Thus  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "Hlppolytus,",  written  In  1S64 
for  Edwin  Booth — Charlotte  Cushman 
was  to  play  Phaedra— was  not  produced 
till  1911  In  Boston  with  Margaret  Anglln 
and  Walter  Hampden.  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  was  first  performed  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1852.  Was  N.  H.  Bannister's 
(ISl.'i-lSl")  "AVanderlng  Jew"  ever  per- 
formed? 

Prof.  Qulnn's  forthcoming  volume, 
"The  American  Drama  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  Present  Day,"  will  supple- 
ment a  -work  that  will  be  Indispensable 
to  students  and  lovers  not  only  of  the 
drama,  but  of  American  history;  for  In 
Its  earlier  years  the  American  stage  and 
American  politics  -were  often  closely 
associated. 
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"Scaramouch"  with  reference  to  ihs 


OUR  NATIVE  DRAMA 


\ 


A  Valuable  Study  of  the  American 
Stage  to  the  Civil  War 

A  History  of  the  American  Drama  fromi 
the  Snrng  of  the  Civil  War   by  A  t 
Hobaon  Qulnn.  Professor  of  EngMsh  in  ^ 
rnlverslty    of    Pennsylvania,    Harper  »■ 
Bros. 

Social  conditions  necessarily  affected 
the  drama  In  the  colonies.  There  was 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  theatre 
and  this  prejudice  was  not  merely  a 
theological  one.  The  Puritan  and  the 
Quaker  associated  the  playhouse  with 

monarchical  forms  In  Po'^lf^:  w!r« 
jected  to  the  expense,  and  in  this  were 
olned  by  the  Dutch  In  New  York.  The- 
atre folk  were  regarded  as  vagabonds 
and  loose  Urers.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  censorship  of  film  P'ay^^'" 
Pennsylvania  Is  so  absurdly  strict  thai 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  on  the  screen  Is 
considered  to  be  corrupting.  It  Is  pleas- 
ing to  learn  that  In  1754  the  Governor 
of  that  colony  allowed  Hallam  s  com- 
pany to  play  only  on  the  condition  that 
"nothing  Indecent  or  Immoral'  should 
be  performed.  The  southern  colonies 
were  more  liberal,  yet  In  Virginia  In 
1665,  the  court  was  caHed  on  by  a 
plalnUfT  to  inspect  a  performance  or  a 
play.  He  was  compelled  to  pay  the 
costs  and  the  "ofEenders"  were  found 

not  guilty.   

Probably  the  first  professional  per. 
formance  of  a  play  written  In  this  coun- 
try was  In  1703  at  "Charles-town'  (3 
C  )  described  by  Aston,  a  strolling  Eng- 
lish player,  as  "full  of  Lice,  Shame, 
Poverty,  Nakedness  and  Hunger.'  He 
wrote  a  play  "on  the  subject  of 
'  country."     It  was  not   printed.     Co  - 1 
leglans,  always  Interested  In  dramatla 
performances,  played  "Cato."  at  Will- 
iamsburg, then  the  capital  of  \irglnla. 
In  1736.   Comedies  were  also  acted  there 
at  that  time.  The  first  company  of  which 
any  real  knowledge  is  known  appeared 
In  Philadelphia  and  New  York  In  li49. 
The  first  play  written  by  an  American 
to  be  produced  on  the  American  stage 
by  a  professional  company,  was  Thomas 
Godfrey's  "The  Prince  of  Parthla,"  pro- 
duced at  Philadelphia  on  April  24,  176 (, 
In  the  first  permanent  theatre  In  Amer- 
ica    The  first   "professional"  comed> 
was  "The  Contrast,"  by  Royall  Tyler, 
born  In  Boston.    It  was  prod-uoed  atj 
New  Y'ork  In  1787. 

It  Is  Impossible  In  limited  space  to 
dwell  on  the  Importance  of  the  facts, 
ascertained  by  laborious  research,  but 
presented    In    an    eminently  readable 
manner,    with    which    this   volume  Is 
crammed;  to  mention  the  analyses  of 
plays  and  the  critical  opinions:  and  one 
can  only  refer  to  the  wealth  of  bio- 
graphical  details   and   anecdotage.  11 
would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  speak 
of  the  satirical  plays  written  by  Merc>  , 
Otis  Warren  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lution.   There  Is  an  important  chapter 
on  William  Dunlap.   The  stage  and  Its 
connection  with  politics   {1788-lSOo)  Is 
considered.     Then   follow   chapters   on  ] 
Barker  and  native  plays;  John  Howard 
Payne  and  the  foreign  plays;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  actors,  Forrest"  and  Haclt- 
ett;  Bird  and  the  rise  of  the  romantic 
play  with  due  attention  to  Epes  Sar- 
gent-  American   history  on  the  stage 
(1825-1860),  from  the  first  Indian  play, 
"Tammany."  by  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Sld- 
dons,  to  Trowbridge's  "Neighbor  Jac^- 
wcod";  American  comedy  types.  Some 
I  may  be  surprised  that  a  long  chapter  Is 
devoted  to  George  H.  Baker,  but  his 
"Francesea  da  Rimini"  was  revived  for 
Lawrence  Barrett  and  for  Otis  Skin- 
ner   The  final  chapter  describes  the  In- 
fluence of  Dion  Bouclcault  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage. 

One  Is  surprised  to  find  on  page  836 
"Dan"  Emmett  mentioned  as  the  "pos- 
sfole"  author  of  "Dixie."    Emmett  was 
the  author  and  his  authorship  Is  In 
dl-sputable. 

There  are  .jages  of  bibliography.  The 
list  of  American  plays    Includes  the 
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FINE    ARTS  THEATRE — Goldonl'^ 
"The  Liar,"  presented  by  Harvard  Dra- 
I  matlc  Club.    The  cast  Included: 

I  Doctor  BalanzonI  P-  R-  Hepburn 

Rosaura   Dorothy  Oooglns 

Beatrlcea   Helen  Howa 

'  Colomblna   Dorothea  Sibley 

I  Ottavlo  R.   C.  BurreU 

I  Florlndo  M.    I.  Behrena 

j  Brlshella  R.    L.  Morehouse 

Pantalone  W.    C.  Jackson 

Lello  John  Collier 

Arlecchlno   Edouard  Sanchez. 

A  Jfeapoll^an   Driver  Murray  Pease 

A  Draper's  As«lstant  H.  B.  Dyer 

A   Letter   Carrier  Murray  Pease 

Singing    Woman  Dorothy  Leadbetter 

Two  Revelers. 

June  Wellman.  Gertrude  Hoffman 

"The  Liar,"  Carlo  Goldoni's  delight- 
ful comedy  of  18th  century  Venice,  and 
of  Lello,  "master  of  illusion"  skilled  in 
"witty  inventions."  was  performed  by 
the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Theatre  yesterday.  As  Mr.  Collier 
played  him,  Lells  was  a  Jolly  spinner 
of  yarns,  a  philanderer,  as  much  enam- 
ored of  his  own  Inventions  as  of  his 

ladles,  but  never  Venetian  or  Bolognt  sc. 

GoldonI  borrowed  from  Comellle's 
"Le  Menteur"  for  his  plot,  In  turn 
adapted  from  a  Spanish  play  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  but  his  fabler  does  not  marry 
the  doctor's  daughter,  whom  he  has 
wooed  with  tales  of  his  noble  birth  and 
prowess.  Goldoni's  play  Is  not  a  com- 
edy of  errors  as  the  others  based  on  the 
mistaking  of  one  sister  for  the  oiher^ 
His  is  merely  of  the  unwinding  of 
Lello'E  lies,  and  his  final  admission  that 
he  is  married  to  a  Roman  lady  a  light 
woman."  So  Rosaura  marries  the  timid 
medical  student,  who  admits  at  last 
that  it  was  he  and  not  Lello  who  had 
wooed  her  with  laces,  carnival  singers 

and  poems.  .  -.r  a„ 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  McAn- 
drew's  settings,  and  of  the  Arlecchlno 
of  Eduardo  Sanchez,  It  might  have  been 
an  English  comedy.  Perhaps  this  was 
due  to  the  necessary  translation  of  the 
Italian  dialect  into  Yorkshire.  Perhaps 
because  the  gay  reds  and  yellows  of 
Mr  Collier's  costume  suggested  tnose 
of  the  "Beggar's  Opera."  But  Mr  San- 
chez alone  of  the  players  seemed  In  the 
spirit  of  the  lUllan  comedy,  a  fantastic 
harlequin  playing  subtly,  yet  with  a, 
touch  of  ribaldry.  ! 

But  it  was  a  spirited  performance, 
none  the  less,  and  Lello  s  solemn  oathsi 
that  he  would  from  henceforth  tell  the 
truth,  the  garblings  of  Pantalone,  wen 
played  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  easy 
coquetry  of  Miss  Googins,  as  Rosaura, 
were  effective. 

Although  It  Is  old  to  the  Italian  sUge, 
"The  Liar"  Is  new  to  this  country,  and 
the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club,  as  In  other 
years,  showed  courasre  In  present- 
ing a  "flrst  time  In  America"  play. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  should  en- 
courage them  for  another  year.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  it  was  up  to  the 
standard  of  many  professional  perform- 
ances, and  the  settings  of  Mr,  McAn- 
drew  were  unusually  effective  by  virtue, 
of  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  each 


HARDY  AND  KAISER 

TlK'  Hc-rald  last  Sunday  published 
Mr,  W.  L.  Courtney's  review  of  Thom- 

Hardy's  play  bounded  on  the  old 
story  of  Tristram  and  Iseult.  The 
tragedy  was  performed  on  Nov.  28 
at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Dorchester,  by 
amateurs.  Hardy  wrote  it  designedly 
f.-r  "mummers,"  but  the  Manchester 
Guardian  regretted  that  a  professional 
producer  had  not  been  engaged,  for  the 
task  set  the  players  wan  a  difficult  one. 

"They  had  words  of  rough  beauty 
packed  full  v.lth  Interest"."  and  those 
words  'demanded  some  variety  of  tone 
and  speed  tn  point  them  instead  of 
monotone,  which  put  lh>:  play  to 
sleep.'  "  ,  ,  , 

"The  Play  of  St.  George"  (chapter.'; 
4  and  5)  of  the  second  part  of  "The 
Iletnirn  of  the  Native"  was  also  acted 
and  with  greater  success. 

"Gas,"  by  George  Kaiser,  translated 
by  Herma        '  sffauer,  has  been  pro- 


A  R.  G.  asks  the  meaning  of 
"^^JJi:^'^^  that  scaramouch  wa.  "a  stoclc  character 
In  It?  iai  fnr  e  Tcowardly  and  foolish  boaster  of  his  own  prowess,  who 
;  con SaiitVy  b  ing  cudgelled  by  Harlequin";  that  the  character  was  m- 
tencled  Tn  r^cule  of  the  Spanish  Don,  and  was  dressed  m  Spanish  cos- 
Inn  e  eeneralTv  black;  that  the  word  was  very  popular  m  England  dunng 
2"  f^st  Jul'- tor  0  th;  17th  century,  for  Tiberio  Fiorell  took  hi.,  company 
TA  dian  players  to  London  in  1673;  that  Scaramouch  .^^P^^"^^^^ 
>^,r  .  nnnnPf  that  the  word  was  used  later  for,  scamp,  rascal;  that  it  is 
used  SibutivS  as  in  "irresponsible  Kitty  lived  merrily  throughout  her 

scaramouch  childhood  and  flirting  girlhood.   

But  these  definitions  do  not  do  justice  to  Scaramouch. 

The  Scaramouch  of  the  old  Italian  comedy  was  a  rather  compl«c 
character  He  was  at  once  lively,  gay,  amorous,  amiable,  vain,  a  boaster, 
eleJant!  light,  fickle,  unscrupulous,  resourceful  so  that  he  could  outmt 
charters  in  tl  e  company  the  Doctor  of  Bologna,  Ca.ssander,  Panta- 
?oon' Harlequin!  the  Captain.  Pulcinella  and  Scaramouch  have  for  years 
been  the  favorite  Neapolitan  marionettes. 

The  most  famous  Scaramoucii'  in  the  Italian  comedy  was  Tiberio 
FiorelH  whose  life  was  .vritten  by  Constantin  of  Verona,  who  took  the 
p^rt  of  MeVzetin.  This  Mezzetin,  summoned  to  the  court  of  Augustus  of 
PolLd  mad-.  1^-e  to  the  mistress  of  the  King,  who,  not  relishing  the 
fdea  Im'rLonirhim  for  20  years.  In  1729  he  went  back  to  Pans.  He 
was  then  75  years  old. 

Tiberio's  life  was  still  more  adventurous  than  that  of  his  biographer's 
He  wfs  born  at  Naples  in  1608.  His  father,  a  king's  officer  was  exiled 
on  acSunt  of  a  murder  he  had  committed.  He  became  a  dealer  m  or- 
^^etan  "venTce  treacle,"  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  aga.nst 
poisons.  It  was  thus  easy  for  him  to  turn  physician  for  t^e  fi"t-comer 
lie  made  a  scanty  living,  and,  under  the  pretext  that  Tiberio  ate  too 
much— he  was  in  fact  gluttonous— he  turned  him  out  of  doors. 

Tiberirwent  to  Rome.  There  he  invented  thi.s  trade:  he  would  place 
himself  in  front  of  a  tobacco  shop,  and  ask  of  each  customer  m  the  name 
of  charity  a  pinch  of  tobacco.  He  took  one  as  large  as  possible.  Instead 
of  snuffing  a?  once,  he  would  put  it  in  a  box  When  this  box  was  full 
he  sold  it  to  the  tobacconist,  who  resold  it,  calhng  it  "tobacco  of  a  thou- 
sand floAvers,"  on  account  of  the  different  origins  and  mixtures. 

This  trick  was  finally  found  out.  Tiberio  became  a  comedian  and 
took  the  name  Scaramouch.  He  preferred  to  all  t^e  other  sketches  m  the 
repertoire,  "Peler's  Guest,"  for  the  supper  at  the  end,  at  which  he  was  one 
day  seen  eating  a  dozen  eggs,  a  turkey,  two  partridges  and  a  P^Seonv^e^ 

For  ^  time  he  was  a  favorite  of  Tuscany's  Duke,  whose  good  graces 
he  won  by  singing  songs  in  which  he  imitated  animals,  especially  the 
bracing  of  the  ass!  and  the  mewling  of  the  cat.  He  stole  a  crucifix  and 
embanked  at  a  po^t  for  Malta.  At  the  sight  of  him  the  capUm's  w^^^ 
fell  passionately  in  love.  So  he  was  set  ashore  on  the  S'cjhan  coas.. 
Going  on  foot  to  Palermo,  he  met  a  charming  girl.  Marmetta.  He  mar- 
ried her.  She  played  in  comedy  and  was  one  of  Colombme  s  ancestresses 
Marriage  calmed  him.  At  Florence  a  son  was  born  to  him  and  a  cardinal 
etood  god-father. 

Tiberio  had  talent.  His  fame  spread.  Going  to  Paris  he  gave  some 
lessons  in  acting,  so  the  story  goes,  to  Moliere  Received  at  <:o"^t  Scara- 
mouch hold  in  his  arms  Louis  XIV.,  then  a  child,  and  by  making  faces 
led  him  to  laugh  so  heartily  that  the  little  Kmg-no  what  i^appened 
must  be  passed  over.  Tne  gaiecy  of  the  King  made  Scaramouch  s  for- 
tune. He  gained  large  sums,  and  grew  miserly.  He  became  very  rich. 
Marinetta.  the  companion  of  his  lean  years,  died.  He  at  °"<=.e  "^^"'l'^/ 
young  and  wealthy  baker-woman,  who  was  unfaithful  to  him.  A  more 
severe  husband  in  private  than  on  the  stage.  Scaramouch  demanded  that 
she  be  shorn  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  He  enjoyed  his  money  alone, 
and  was  at  last  so  miserly  that  when  he  was  very  sick  he  tried  to  cheapen 
an  injection..  The  apothecary  asked' 30  sous.  "That's  too  much,  said 
Scaramouch.  He  took  only  15  sous'  worth.  The  dose  was  weak,  and  he 
died.  On  his  death-bed  his  appetite  returned.  He  ate  a  fat  pullet  and 
L-nmediately  expired  at  the  age  of  87  years.  He  left  100,000  ecus. 

He  died  before  his  process  against  his  wife  was  determined.  Acting 
until  he  was  83  years  old,  he  was  still  so  agile  at  that  age  that  he  could 
box  a  colleague's  ear  with  his  foot. 

A  quatrain  was  engraved  at  the  bottom  of  his  portrait.  Translated 
into  prose  it  reads:  "This  illustrious  comedian  by  his  art  made  a  career. 
He  was  Moliere's' master;  nature  was  his."  _  \ 

His  me^iiory- or  rather  the  memory  of  the  character— is  preserved  in 
Verlaine's  "Fantoches."  i 
"Scaramouche  &  Pulcinella  ' 
^  Qu'  un  mauvais  dessein  ragsembla 

I  Gesticulent,  noirs  sur  la  lune." 

Mr.  A.  Knutt  of  Boston  writes  to  The  Herald  on  Dec.  10:  "I  think 
it  doubtful  if  those  who  looked  upon  Duse  for  the  first  time  last  week 
were  as  convinced  of  her  greatness  as  were  those  who  heard  her  years 
ago  in  the  old  Globe  Theatre.  I  have  a  recollection  of  a  red  letter  after- 
noon when  she  appeared  in  'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  and  'La  Locandiera 
in  two  roles,  diametrically  different,  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  both  of 
which  she  was  equally  wonderful.  Reading  'La  Locandiera'  yesterday  re- 
called the  roguish  witchery  of  her  acting  with  her  four  admirers,  and 
again  the  characters  stood,  lifelike,  before  me  as  they  do  each  time  that 
I  read  the  comedy.  Nexi  to  Duse,  as  Mirandolina,  stands  out  the  actor 
who  took  the  part  of  the  Marchese  with  his  'Son  qui  sono,'  his  Cochin- 
China  'fazzoleto'  and  his  exquisite  'vino  di  Cipre.'  Then  I  was  able  to 
hear,  to  understand  and  to  see.  Last  Monday,  seated  in  the  front  row, 
first  balcony,  I  was  able  to  neither  hear,  to  understand  nor  even  see. 
Oh!  Artistic  lightning  (or  was  it  designedly  artistic  darkening?)  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!  It  is  regrettable  that  thi^  exigencies 
of  the  signora's  health  and  purse  obliged  her  to  appear  in  a  place  as  ill 
adapted  U  her  style  of  acting  as  would  be  the  Bijou  Theatre  to  'Aida' 
1  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  praise 
of  the  artist -by  Mr.  Hale  and  'H-  T.  P.'  was  richly  merited,  but  they 
caftnot  prove  it  to  nie."  .  i 


in  ii,.  .     Ill'   "Ghosts"    nu.  ..,     .;)  au  .......  ,    aiU-V  , 

g-  -  ,  iip;  tlie  example  of  a  few  enthusiastic  women  in  front,  | 

ro-,  ,  ,  I,  ,.1  cats  to  applaud.  To  how  many  actors  or  actresses  in 
Bo-ton  has  this  tribute  bc-on  paid?  Are  not  tributes  of  this  nature  more 
or  loss  examples  of  forced  draught? 

During  the  war  Maj.  Higginson  would  now  and  tlien  at  a  Sytnphony 
rehearsal  or  concert  ris?  and  urge  by  his  example  the  audience  to  stand 
in  honor  of  Karl  Muck,  who  must  have  watched  the  scene  with  ill-con- 
cealed ami  Mephistophelian  glee. 

In  the  obituarj'  notices  of  Helen  Dau^Tay,  the  actress,  it  was  stated 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  Rear  Admiral  Albert  G.  Winterhalter.  Was 
sh;'  f.ot  befoi-e  that  marriage  the  wife  of  John  Montgomery  Ward,  the 
once  famous  baseball  hero?  No  obituary  that  came  under  our  eyes  al- 
luded to  tiiat  marriage. 

So  the  visit  of  the  Swedish  Ballet  has  been  postponed — perhaps  in- 
dtiinitely.  It  seems  that  there  was  little  curiosity  to  see  these  dancers 
or  liear  the  music  ^VTitten  for  them  by  Scandinavian  arid  ultra-modern 
French  composers.  When  Jean  Borliri  first  went  frc«ti  Stockholm  to  Paris 
■with  a  small  company  and  gave  in  March,  1920  what  he  called  a  "Concert 
of  Dances."  some  of  the  critics  fouJid  that  the  dances  were  like  "ani- 
mated tableaux."  In  October  of  that  year  he  gave  in  the  same  theatre 
more  elaborate  performances.  From  time  to  time  he  enlarged  his  re- 
pertoire and  at  last  interested  the  famous  "Six"  (now  "Five")  sO^that 
they  composed  music  for  him.  We  had  looked  forward  to  seeing  "The 
Fool'sh  Virgins";  Debussy'.s  "Box  of  Toys,"  and  especially  "Skating 
Rink"  with  the  music  of  Arthur  Honegger,  an  example  of  sjTnbolism, 
•wiiich  is,  to  say  the  least,  singular. 


.1 


1  (lured  at  Blntitngham,  Eng.  A  bll 
Iloiialre's  son  owns  gas  works  that  sup- 
ply the  w^ole  world  with  motive  pow- 
ci-  The  formula  fails  to  work.  An 
eNPloslon  leaves  the  works  a  rubbish 
hf-ap  and  malms  or  kills  thousands  of 
workmen.  Gas  here  Is  a  symbol  of 
L  ivillzation. 

The  son  does  not  wish  to  rebuild,  but  'j 
the  workmen  and  the  merchants  de-  I. 
mand  the  dismissal  of  the  engineer 
whole  formula  failed,  saying  It  will 
^■  rk  if  he  is  replaced  by  a  new  en- 
'4  ueeT.  They  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
so;i's  plea  for  a  nevv-  formula.  When 
it  comes  to  a  choice  between  him  and 
tl\e  old  engineer  ihey  choo.se  the  lat- 
ifr.  "Although  betrayed,  they  elect 
tiieir  betrayer  to  lead  them  again  'from 
£:;plosion  to  explosion.'" 

FRENCH  TENORS 

The  spirit  of  a  language,  or  rather 
of  a  people  expressed  through  a  lan- 
guage, )■  fascinating.  Did  any  of  my 

j  readers  ever  notice  how  it  helps  out 
I  a  French  tenor  when  he  is  doing  a  bit 
of  Impassioned  love-making?  French  Is 
the  language  of  distinction,  not  of  sen- 
timent; and  a  French  dramatic  tenor, 
when  he  really  spreads  himself,  say  in 
"Manon"  or  "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  is 
compelled  by  his  language  to  be  so 
confoundedly  distinguished  that  he 
gives  the  Impression  of  an  elegant  and 
convincing  insincerity;  and  when  he 
tackles  a  love-making  part  in  a  French 
version  of  an  Italian  opera,  one  of 
^■erd^s,  for  Instance,  the  effect  is  im- 
r.ensely  entertaining.  He  is  no  more 
i.n  his  element  than  a  fish  out  of  water; 
he  does  his  best  with  verve  and  eclal 
and  everything  else  that  is  naturally 
in  his  line  as  a  lover  and  a  French- 
man; but  the  lady  he  Is  addressing 
v.ould  know  In  a  moment,  if  she  had 
the  wit  she  was  born  with,  that  his 
rrotestatlons  were  good  for  this  day 
and  train  only. 

I  remember  once  at  the  "  Opera- 
'"omique  In  Paris,  after  a  really  fine 
French  tenor  had  done  his  level  best 
with  the  balcony  scene  in  "Romeo  et 
.Juliette,"  I  heard  a  young  Americar. 
plrl  who  was  sitting  behind  me  remark. 
■Well,  If  I  were  that  girl  I'd  tell  him 
to  come  around  at  nine  o'clock  next 
morning  and  say  it  all  over  again  be- 
fore breakfast."  That  is  Just  about 
the  Impression  that  French  "makes  on 
a.n  alien  ear,  ,1  think,  when  it  is  made 
to  do  duty  as  a  vehicle  of  sentiment, 
though  no  doubt  it  makes  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression  upon  the  native  ear. 
I  remember,  too,  laughing  most  decor- 
ously all  through  a  EVench  performance 
of  "Rigoletto"  at  finding  the  spirit  of 
the  language  so  much  at  variance  with 
I  that  of  the  music,  especially  in  the 
jpart  of  the  duke.  Some  time  ago  I  had 
jthe  notion  of  seeing  what  could  6e  done 
labout  an  American  production  of  the 
!"Beggar's  Opera,"  but  I  soon  gave  it 
up,  for  American  singers  could  no  morp. 
compass  the  native  tone  and  accent 
pf  those  ballads  than  they  could  fly. 
|lt  would  sound  like  t!ie  Italians  at  the 
jMetropo'ltan  when  they  try  to  sing 
|"Borls  Godunov"  or  "Eugene  Onegln." 
and  that  Is  both  fearful  and  wonder- 
fnl. — The  Freeman. 


-  "Security"  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  Correspondent  In  Taunton.  He 
wished  to  know  who  described  a  piece 
of  pie  as  a  wedge  to  insert  in  a  face- 
block.  "Security"  quotes  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  "Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  page  401: 

"Master  Benjamin  Franklin,  grown 
taller  of  late,  was  in  the  act  of  splitting 
his  face  open  with  a  wedge  of  pie,  so 
that  his  features  were  seen  to  disad- 
vantage for  the  moment." 


SUPER  SUMMERTIME 

(To   those   who  expect  to  listen,  to 
speeches  from  ..the  U.  S.  A.  at  3  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning.) 
You  must  wake  and  call  me  early, 

call  me  early.  Chanticleer. 
Tomorrow  Is  the  longest  day  of  all 

this  long,  long  year. 
Of  air  the  long,  long  year.  Chanty,  the 

longest,  longest  day. 
For  I'm  to  be  up  In  the  dark.  Chanty, 

to  hear  from  the  U.  S.  A. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  Chanty, 

tliat  I  shall  never  wake 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loudly,  some 

hours  before  daybreak; 
But   I   must   tune   my   ■wlrcl«aa  8«t 
while  yet  the  sky  is  graj'. 
To  list  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  Chanty,  to  list 

to  the  U.  S.  A. 

I  shall  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  nor 
]       heed  the  old  hall  clock, 

My   hopes  are  all  on   you.  Chanty, 

you  clarion  bantam  cock; 
Tho'  I  cannot '  speak  your  language, 

you  will  know  just  what  I  say, 
So  never  you  mind  the  neighbors — 
but  call  up  the  U.  S.  A. 
—A.  W,  In  London  Dally  Chronicle. 


this  conib*^  wa.s 
less  than  C  centtir  nj, 

Why  not'eompromlse  v><""^tls(a<>torfl,v 
to  both  Rides  us  compromises  often  are> 
by  adoptlnjr  the  pronouncement  of  a 
visiting  Enlrllsh  divine  who  had  learned 
his  Boston  history  too  rapidly;  In  a  re- 
cent sermon  he  eloquently  apostrp- 
phised  "Those  Heights  where  George 
Washington  took  command  of  the 
American  army."  This  reference  to 
Dorchester  Heights  was  more  excus- 
able than  the  more  formal  one  by  a 
local  orator  ."  "and  prominent,  Boston- 
bred  historian,"  If  I  am  served  rightly 
by  my  memory  (all  T  now  have  to  rely 
upon),  pointing  toward  Brattle  Square 
Church,  this  still  standing,  he  enlarged, 
upon  "that  cannon  ball,  fired  from  theSe 
Heights,  which  struck  the  front  of  that 
churah  where  It  remains  embedded  as  a. 
merriento  to  us."  Unluckily  for  him  the 
church  fronted  northwest,  while  the 
Heights  veered  so  far  southward  that  a 
cannon  ban  therefrom  would  outrank,  as 
to  date  and  distance,  any  other  curved 
ball. 

A  Virginia  lady  wrote  Indignantly  to 
the  Transcript  recently  that  sightseeing 
automobile  companies  repeatedly  pointed 
out  a  certain  Boston  '  house  as  that 
wherein  Palrtek  Henry  dellvefeed  his 
"Give  me  Liiberty,  or  give  me  Death!" 
E-vldently  the  house  was  the  Old  State 
House  and  the  "lecturer"  made  the,  con- 
fusion of  Henry:  with  his  speech,  and 
James  Otis  wltb  his  equally  important 
argument  on  the  writs  of  assistance. 
None  of  the  automobile  lecturers  I  have 
ikno'wn  have  beeo  Boston-bred  and  their 
'  consequent  errors  have  proved  many 
and  amusing  as  I  have  chanced  upon 
them.  1  had  Intended  to  take  one  or 
more  sightseeing  trips  to  get  a  "dem- 
nition  total"  (if  one  may  quote  Dickens 
today),  .but  sightseeing  is  one  of  the 
few  things  a  blind  mart- cannot  attempt. 
Boston.  .    ALFRED -ELA. 

ADD  "WILD  REGRETS" 

(From  the  Movie  'Weely)  ' 
"If  I  had  my  life 
to  live  over  again."  said  Miss 
Compson,  "I'd  begin  by  hav- 
ing a  baby." 


H.  A.  B.  writes:  "Would  It  be  tortur- 
ing the  English  language  if  I  quote  the 
following:  'The  revenue  officer,  who  at 
daybreak  seizes  a  still,  Is  the  early  bird 
that  catches  the  worm'?" 


BOSTON  CULTURE 

As  the  ■World  Wags: 

When  I  was  In  my  teens  I  had  a  I 
schoolmate  who  had  the  advantages  of  I 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  schools  In 
Boston.  Before  your  time,  I  think,  one 
Mr.  Childs  (perhaps  of  Mt.  Vernon 
street)  sold  his  valuable  collection  at 
Doll  &  Rlcjiards's.  •  One  article  was  an 
old  and  beautiful  Illuminated  missal.  I 
said  to  this  friend,  who  had  not  seen 
the  collection,  "Did  you  see  the  illumi- 
nated missal?"  She  replied:  "No,  I  went 
In  the  afternoon  before  It  was  gaslight." 

Seeing  some  engravings  in  my  room, 
she  said: 

"I  like  the  way  you  have  those  framed, 
there  Is  so  much  margium."  It  was 
she  who  asked  me:  "Is  that  nlnche  In 
ycMr  staircase  for  a  statue?" 

Boston.  H.  R 


FOOT  NOTE  TO  EMERSON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Where  the  embattled  farmers  Stood." 

In  these  Iconoclastic  days  we  have 
heard  some  doubt  expressed  as  to  the 
exact  location  of  this  famous  spot. 
Might  we  suggest  the  Subway  at  Park 
street  between  the  hours  of  5:30  and  6 
P.  M.  HENRIETTA  FORD. 

Brookllne.  ; 

BUBASTES  V,  URANUS 

As  the  World  WagS: 

As  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Abel 
Adams's  able  animadversions  on  the 
subject  of  ferine  felines,  let  me  furnish 
for  his  Information  (I  hope)  a  legend 
which  I  found  in  i'ne  Cluny  Museum 
library  In  an  old  volume  of  ancient 
tales  (Cat.  No.  *8all). 

According  to  this  legend,  In  very  re- 
mote times  there  was  great  rivalry 
between  the  domestic  cats  and  the  wild 
ones.  To  help  them  in  the  struggle, 
the  domestic  animals  enlisted  Bubastes, 
the  Egyptian  god,  as  their  patron;  and 
the  wild  beasts  solicited  the  assistance 
of  Uranus,  the  Assyrian  deity.  Bubas- 
tes, however,  proved  the  more  potent  of 
the  two  champions;  so  that,  in  the  end, 
the  wildcats  missed  an  opening  which, 
by  the  above  tale,  proved  to  be  the 
chief  cause  for  the  later  great  Increase 
and  popularity  of  the  domestic  cats. 

CATHERINE  O'NINETAILS. 

Exeter,  N.  H. 


W. 


'  Yet  no  one  within  our  recollection 
surpassed  Victor  Capoul  in  making  love 
in  opera.  The  German  tenors,  gross, 
beefy,  are  grotesque.  The  Italians  think 
;hlefly  of  the  audience  even  when  they 
ar«  embraclnc  the  heroine. — Ed. 


LOCAL  HISTORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Cambridge  folk  "is  all  haired  up  "  In 
the  conflict  between  traditions  and  evi- 
dence as  to  the  "Washington  Elm." 
TJie  very  wording  of  much  of  the  tra- 
dition seems  practically  to  coincide 
with  that  of  the  oath  required  from 
the  combatant  for  the  possessor  of  real 
estate  in  the  old  trial  by  combat,  viz: 
that  when  he  was  a  boy,  his  father  took 
him  to  the  corners  of  the  parcel  of 
land  in  question  and  at  each  one  gave 
him  a  sound  whipping  to  Impress  de- 
tails on  his  memory  and  admonished 
him.  If  ever  these  bounds  were  in  ques- 
tion, to  defend  these  details  with  his 
body,  which  accordingly  he  stood  ready 
to  do;  all  a  legal  fiction  but  thought 
needful  before  entering  upon  anything 
as  solemn  as  the  ordeal  of  battle,  a;; 


tho  club  by  Lloyd  (;alTl^on,  'bS,  will  > 
pi  I  In  It,  In  prepfaratlon  for  the  cultlnRi 
thunifth,  William  It.  Waie,  '62,  al.lfd 
and  abetted  by  his  frifnds  and  claas- 
mates,  Joseph  and  William  Choato,  and 
lilH  relative,  Darwin  E.  Ware,  by  lend- 
ing their  presence  to  tho  occasion,  took 
a  piece  of  ohalk  and  drew  on  tho  wall 
an  arch  of  masterly  architectural 
quality  which  the  workmen  followed  In 
making  the  alteration, 

Lat(-r  on  the  two  Wares  and  Joseph 
Choate  were  discussing  their  plans  ai- 
ter  graduation.  "It  Is  clear  enough 
what  you  are  cut  out  to  be,  William," 
said  tho  other  Ware.  "That  arch  you 
drew  for  the  carpenters  to  cut  out  by 
shows  that  you  aro  a  natural-bom 
architect."  One  only  needs  to  look  at 
Memorial  hall  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy. 

The  discussion  as  to  Joseph  Choate's 
future  lasted  longer,  and  after  the 
habit  of  young  men.  ended  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  bet.  Choate  was  as  uncertain 
of  his  qualifications  for  tne  law  as  the 
fortune-telling  Ware  was  convinced  of 
them  .  .  .  from  schooldays  together  In 
Salem  and  his  career  at  college. 

In  this  state  of  mind  Ware  bet  a 
dollar  that  Choate  would  In  due  course 
become  a  lawyer  and  Choate  bet  that 
he  would  not.  A  condition  of  the  bet 
was  that  tho  dollar  should  become  due 
and  payable  out  of  Choate's  first  fee 
If  he  lost  the  bet. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  payment  ot 
tho  bet  as  told  by  Mr.  Powers  in  his 
sketch  of  Mr.  Choate,  but  with  the 
true  motivation  of  the  passing  over  ot 
tho  dollar  now  made  known.  It  was 
not  the  careless  act  of  the  spendthrift 
nor  did  it  spring  from  generous  sym- 
pathy for  a  classmate  as  yet  unfeed. 
It  was  the  payment  of  a  debt  ot  honor 
by  a  New  England  gentleman. 

RICHARD  D.  WARE. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


ATHOL,  HOI 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  Athol  lately  came  news  of  wild- 
cats killing  dogs  and  harrying  the  pop- 
ulation. Reports  fail  to  state  whether 
or  not  the  wildness  ot  these  wildcats  Is 
wholly  Athollan— if  I  make  myself 
clear.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  of 
the  many  causes  to  which  is  aitrlbucea 
the  nature  of  wildcats,  some  may  be 
classed  as  local,  while  others  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  species.  It  "H.  B.," 
Abel  Adams,  or  other  ot  your  earnest 
correspondents  can  localize  the  causes, 
avoiding  speculation'  and  generaliza- 
tion, they  may  be  able  to  settle  for 
themselves  this  one  of  the  lesser  prob- 
lems of  the  moment,  CATNIP. 

Watertown,  ...  _^  .   . 

HASTY  PUDDING'S  FIRST  SHOW 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  the  article  on  the  Hasty  Pu4aing. 
Club  today.  It  Is  said  that  tho  first 
,  theatricals  of  the  club  were  given  in  a 
room  in  Hollls.  In  1844,  and  that  the 
college  gave  the  club  the  use  of  a  room 
In  Stoughton  In  1849.  Whether  this 
latter  room  was  in  Stoughton  or  in 
Hollls  Is  not  of  special  Interest  but 
perhaps  It  may  be  that  somewhat  later 
the  use  of  an  adjoining  room  was^glyen 
by  the  college  to  the  club,  with  the 
privilege  of  connecting  the  two  to  give 
greater  space  for  stage  and  auditoriutn 
I  have  always  understood  that  tnese 
two  rooms  were  in  Hollls  and  not  In 
Stoughton,  but  I  may  have  mlsunder- 
ietood  or  forgotten,  and  the  history  oi 


"OEDIPUS"  IN  BOSTON 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

In  a  recent  note  about  the  Boston 
performance  of  the  "Oedlpous  Rex,  '  you 
called  attention  to  a  variant  in  the  pro-  I 
nunclation  of  the  protagonist's  name. 
And  now  that  the  tragedy  has  ended  I 
Its  career  In  Boston,  by  the  present 
company  under  Sir  John  Martin-Harvey, 
and  consequently  any  tame  animad- 
versions of  mine  will  not  affect  the  mat- 
ter ot  audience  or  attendance,  may  I 
add  that  one  of  the  Impediments  to- 
wards a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  "Oedlpous"  was  the 
pronunciation,  the  elocution  of  the 
lines,  in  the  rather  unaccustomed  Eng- 
lish accent  and  tonal  stresses.  Count- 
less words,  to  our  American  ear,  seemed 
to  have  an  Intonation  and  utterance 
which,  when  we  read  aloud  our  Bret 
Harte  or  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  we  call 
"dialect."  Many  of  us  who  know  the 
"Oedlpous"  almost  by  heart,  both  in  the 
Greek  and  English,  found  It  difficult 
to  comprehend  a  coherence  in  the  words 
and  lines;  and  this  limitation  of  under- 
standing effected  a  great  loss— namely 
tne  significant  lines  of  national  and  per- 
sonal Xulture;  ana  also  the  gnomic  say- 
ings, as  tho  schools  call  them,  escaped 
the  appreciation  of  many  In  the  audi- 
ence. The  telling  passages  of  dramatic 
Irony  and  the  cultural  value  of  wise 
maxims  were  "so  much  Greek"  to 
many  of  the  spectators  because  of  the 
unusual  pronunciations  and  the  rapid 
enunciations.  This  is  not  a  pleblan 
comment  upon  an  aristocratic  or  oli- 
garchic manner— we  have  lived  among 
dialects  in  England,  and  also  in  locali- 
ties where  English  accents  are  said  to 
be  undeniec,  namely  in  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick  and  in  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Moreover,  we  find  the  "accent"  of  the 
English  Jewett  Players  quite  normal, 
and  that  of  the  Ben  Greet  group  of  an 
earlier  day.  But  we  maintain,  and  at- 
tendants at  the  New  York  performances 
are  in  the  assertion,  that  the  pronuncia- 
tions and  intonations  of  the  recent 
"Oedlpous"  excepting  the  players  ot 
Queen  Jocasta  and  Creon,  were  quite 

abnormal,  and   therefore  tmlntelllglbl* 

In  many  Important  passages. 

TWO  FAULTY  SCENES 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  about 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  faulty 
representation  of  two  episodes  In  tho 
play,  and  the  characterizations  In  them. 
First,  the  episode  In  which  the  King 
Oedlpous  and  the  Seer  Telreslas  are  in 
conflict  is  Intended  to  represent  a  duel 
between  physical  sight,  Oedlpous,  and 
spiritual  vision,  Telreslas.  Sophocles 
struck  forth  a  unique  Idea  there;  he 
makes  the  blind  Telreslas  capable  of 
realizing  truth  about  conditions  that 
are  presented  to  him,  though  his  eyea 
are  closed.  "In  him  truth  Is  inborn." 
says  the  text.  And  the  lofty  regard  of 
the  people  for  him  is  expressed  In  the 
deliberate  words  of  the  king.  "We  are 
all  in  thy  keeping  .  .  .  Save  me:  save 
our  state." 

Now,  that  episode,  even  In  Its  most 
passionate  conflict,  should  have  been 
conducted  on  one  stage — level.  The 
king  descends  as  a  humble  petitioner 
of  the  priest  from  the  oracle:  Sophocles 
insists  on  that.  Moreover,  Telreslas  Is 
a  calm  and  Intrepid  "personification  of 
assured  dignity,  not  the  whining,  sniff- 
ing splt-flre,  a  ridiculous  puppet,  as  he 


.■  'eai-ed  in  t!io  roocnt  performances. 
'.  \  ■•  commend  to  the  stngrP-coarh  th« 
■  irai-ter  Invpstlturo  which  Bulwer- 
tten  (ravs  to  Ulchellou,  or  Shakes- 
,  .u  e'3  oraclo-prlest  In  "A  'Winter'* 
T.i.f." 

Secondly,   the   episode   and  dlalosrue 
between  Oedlpous  and  Creon  were  ab- 
normal  there,   as   It   appears   to  me, 
Sophocles  Intended  the  characterization 
of  passionate  prejudice.    Oedl^ious.  and 
cairn  reason.   Creon.     The  King  Is  In 
the  very  "torment  and  tempest  of  pas- 
sion," prejudging  Creon  to  bo  a  traitor; 
and  Creon  with  gentle  yet  lirm  rea- 
soning, with  arguments  both  a  priori 
I  and  a  posteriori,   insists  on  his  inno- 
j  cence.    But  In  the  performance  Creon 
was  beside   himself  in  rage,  a  whlrl- 
I  wind  of  shouting.     The  chorus  should  ' 
!  have  censured  him  instead  of  approvi 
'  inpr  his  response,  as  the  text  shows. 
However,  the  play  as  a  whole  (as  th« 
sopliomore  says)  was  well  worth  while,  i 
and  deserves  the  applause  of  the  com- 
munity.    Tlfese   little   observ.itlons  of 
mine,   as  I  said  at  the  outset,  would 
not  be  offered  If  there  was  stlU  a  pi-os- 
pect  of  a  continuance  of  the  play  in 
Boston.  MICHAEL,  E.\RLS,  S.  J. 

Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 


AT  THE  OLD  HOWARD 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald; 

liOoklng  through  a  series  of  old  How- 
ard  programs   recently   to  strengthen 
my  recollections  of  some  excellent  va- 
riety shows  seen  at  th.it  venerable  play- 
house in  the  70's,  I  noticed,  billed  under 
date  of  Nov.  20,  1S71,  "The  Beauties  of  j 
■Prohibition,"   described   ns   "A   Sketch  i 
of  Every  Day  Life."    I  wonder  who  can 
I  recall  it  and  tell  us  how  the  Howard 
comedians  of  former  days  handled  the 
subject!    The  same  reminiscent  mood 
prompted  me  to  visit  the  old  theatre 
I  itself  to  see  what  changes  time  had 
'  WTOught  within  that  well-remembered 
I  auditorium.     It  seemed  like  a  colncl- 
I  dence,  when,  upon  that  very  stage,  a 
I  couple  of   parodies  upon  which  Billy 
'  Grogan  might  well  have  bestowed  the  \ 
above  titles  were  enacted  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  audience.    History  seemed  1 
lo  be  busy  repeating  itself  throughout 
the  performance  on  that  occasion,  and 
it  was  not  old-timers'  week,  either.    A  ! 
group  of  burlesquers  sang  a  number  of 
son?s  from  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  %vith  a 
zest  worthy  of  the  old  Bostonians,  and 
i  strains  of  old-time  melodies  during  the 
i  vaudeville  and  songs  applicable  to  cer- 
I  tain   moving  picture  incidents  on  the 
I  screen  recalled  the  days  of  E.  N.  Catlln 
I  and  John  Braham.    Mr.  Catlln,  by  the 
v.ay.  who  was  musical  director  at  ttia 
Howard   In    the    early   70's,  composed 
Happy  Hottentots,"  "Love  Among  the 
Koses"  and  many  other  popular  melo- 
lies  of  his  day.    The  famous  "Where's 
Rosanna  Gone?"   and  "Sarah's  Young 
Man,"  by  G.  W.  Hunt.  "Tra-la-loo,  '  by 
the  great  Pat  Rooney  himself.  "Don't 
Give  the  Name  of  Bad  Places."  of  Gus 
Williams's     inexhaustible     budget  of 
songs,  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
I  right,  sang  to  the  tune  of  "After  the 
^Opera  Is  Over,"  by  G.  Leybourne.  "Pull 
I  t?own  the  Blind,"  by  C.  McCarthy.  No 
one  who  ever  heard  Cool  Burgess  sing 
Nicodemus  Johnson  could  soon  forget 
it.  but  who  recalls  J.  B.  Murphy,  com- 
poser of  the  song?  Naturally  one  would 
suggest  Joe  Murphy,  billed  at  the  How- 
ard during  1870  in  Teutonic  Specialties. 
He  later  appeared  there  in  an  Irish  play 
named  Maum  Cre,  singing  his  old  stand- 
by,  "A  Handful  of  Earth."    This  wa» 
before  the  days  of  "The  Kerry  Gow," 
which  later  brought  him  fame  and  for- 
tune. W.  H. 
Boston. 

!  JOSEPH  UUTNER 


been  sung  at  a  Boston  com  > 
was  produced  In  Stelnert  hall,  In  ij>0.>, 
by  that  devoted  pioneer  of  modern 
French  music,  Mme.  Alexander-Marlus. 
with  Mr.  Alfred  de  Vote  at  the  Plano/ 
Its  absence  from  the  concert  hall  is 
not  easy  to  explain,  for  surely  It  is  a 
work  of  rc.il  pontic  b^-anty  and  sraco. 
melodious,  •nlth  music  skilfully  fitted 
to  the  text.  But  after  all  it  is  usrlo,=.3 
to  sing  In  a  foreign  tongue  music  whUh 
depends  so  much  on  a  clear  under 
standing  of  the  words  unless  the  text 
and  a  literal  tranKlatlon  are  printed  or. 
the  progrnm.  The  words  of  .Schumann  : 
songs,  bv  the  same  argument,  woulc 
have  proved  more  valuable  than  tn- 
pa-aphrasrs  the  prcsram  set  forth. 

The    words,    ns   well,    of  Verl.iine 
"Chanson  d'Automne"  are  worth  follow, 
Ing  closely.     Charpontlcr  set   them  to 
music    more   hnpp'ly    than    one.  might 
have  gathered  yesterday,  for  Mr.  Laut-. 
ner  -sang  the  song  so  slowly  that  the 
melodic  line  could  not  stand  the  strain. 
Far  better  he  sang  the  sons  n.t>out  tJie 
witches,  though,  to  be  sure,  th  -  mu.^.lc 
'  and    verse    alike   suggest    a  grotcscine 
ironv  rather  than  the  horror  Mr.  Lt  ^ 
ncr  preferred  to  convey.    Mast  stic<;efvs- 
fullv    perhaps,  of  all  the  program,  he 
s->n"g    vry    attractively    the  G<-'osseiis 
soi.gs,    pretty    songs   indeed    with  a<?- 
companlments    which,     in    black  and 
white,  look  affected,  but  w^lch  the  fine 
skill  of  Mr.  Gideon  made  sound  spark- 
ling and  spontaneous,  loo. 
'     Mr  Lautner  showe-J  more  daring  thai^ 
judgment  In  choosing  to  sing  such  exU 
acting  music  as  the  Handel  and  Mtwa^' 
airs    and    the    Chausson   po  m.    which  ^ 
demands  a  fineness  of  diction  nwt  yet 
v/lthin   his  reach.     In   a   year's  tiroe  . 
however,  he  haii  made  progress  In  hi  .<! 
art    for  he  has  brought  a  stouter  sul|- 
sta'nce  to  his  voice,  he  has  done  awai' 
with  over-light  h  ad  tones,  his  fine  feel- 
Ine  for  the  shap©        ^  phrase  he  has 
developed,  and  also  a  distinctness  of 
enunciation  in  four  langua>?es  truly  re- 
markable: also.  It  is  clear  to  h«ar,  he 
has  worka-i  to  secure  a  fresher  vitality 
In  his  interpretations.    In -this  direction, 
!  however.  Mr.  I^utner  still  has  much  tt- 
do  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  he  will  learn 
pr;sently  that  th.e  English  vowels  and 
itallan  must  be  dealt  with  dlft  jently^ 
The  audience,  of  good  size,  showed  itseU 
pleased.  .  RB.  G.  i 


"BIG  BROTHER" i 


Joseph  Lautner,    tenor,  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  ; 
hall  with  the  help  of  Henry  Gideon,, 
'  accompanist.  He  sang  first  a  group  o!'^ 
!  songs   In    English    with   at   least  the* 
'  merit  of  decent  texts.  "May  the  Mai- 
den." by  Carpenter;  Atherton's  "Tour 
Voice  Is  Like  Bells"  (a  charmingly  pic 
turesque  setting  of  words  by  Miss  Am:  n 
Lowell),   "Return  of  Spring."  by  Wy 
man;    ".She    Walks    In    Benuty,"  by, 
ChalofC,     and     Bralne's  commonplace 
.  "Winter  at  the  Door."  Then  came  the 
big      air     from      "Samson."  "Total, 
Eclipse,"  and  "II  m!o  Tesoro."    Songs  , 
la    French   followed,   two   settings  b> 
Goossens    of    verses    by    De  Musset, 
"Chanson  de  Fortunlo"  and  "Chanson 

de  Barberine,"  and  two  by  C'jf^P^^^'^f; 
"Chanson  d'Automne"  and     Les  Trois  ^ 

Next  Mr.  Lautner  sang  the  first  part, 
"La  Fleur  des  Eaux,"  from  '  Poeme  Ue 
I'Amour  et  de  la  Mer."  a  setf.ng  for  ^ 
voice  and  orchestra  by  Chausson  of  a 
poem  by  Boucher.  To  close  the  con-  , 
cert  he  chose  eight  songs,  sung  Iti  Oer  _ 
man,  from  Schumann's  "Diehterllebe. 

If  the  program  offered  little  that  8 
new  It  brought  forward  much  that  Is 
seldom  heard.     Has  Chausson's  poem 


Fentvav  Theatre.  "Big  Brother  film 
play  based  on  the  story  of  Rex  Beach 
and  directed  by  Allan  Dvvan.  The 
cast  includes  Tom  Moore.  Mickey  Ben- 
net  .  Raymond  Hatton.  Edith  Robe.-ts 
Joe  King.  Charles  Henderson,  Paul 
Panzer,  Yvonne  Hughes.  William  Black 
and  Charles  Hammond. 

"Big  Brother,"  based  on  a  Rex  Beach 
novel  of  East  Side  gangsters  and  the 
i  cnign  influence  of  the  "Big  Sister"  and 
■  Big  Brother"  movements  Is  an  old  and 
efcfedingly  moral  stW,  Intelligently 
furected  In"^  well  P'ayed.  Allan  Dwan  cUd, 
not  resortAo  studio  sets  for  his  Bast 
"°de  atmosphere.  His  underworld  is  au- 
Thenttc  and  recognizable,  bounded  by 
he  Ninth  avenue  "El."  and  the  East 
rVver.  Passing  barges  and  gUnapses  ot 
the  New  Torti  Bkyllne,  and  the  East 
river  bridges  In  the  background,  add  to 
the  local  color.  .  .  , 

When   "Cockey  Joe,"   a  vic.ous  and 
mincing  member  of  the  Car  Barn  Gang 
InsuHts  a  "Big  Sister,"  "Big 
van    the  leader  of  the  gang,  dictates 
^erms  to  him.    No  one  dares  to  mince 
words  with  "Big  Jim."  But  at  a  dance  | 
Tf  the  pastime  Social  Club.  Cockey  Joe  ^ 
contrives  to  inveigle  Navarro,  t^e  de 
posed  leader  and  his  f""-"!^ f  ° 

the  hall.  A  slight  provocation,  and  in 
a  well  directed  rush,  the  gangsters 
tea^through  th^  building.  , ;B'S  ^l-J^ 
friend  is  shot.  He  Womises  to  ake 
care  of  his  younger  brother  Midge 
nlayed  by  Micky  Bennett  a  leader  oi 
the  younger  gangsters,  and  to  keep  htm 

"'S'hi's  difficulties  begin.    He  is  not 
nature   a  reformer,   but  when 


,1,:,  L,  -      -Syrhphony  hall, 
M        Handel's     "Messiah,"  per- 
formed by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,    Mr.     Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor.    See  special  notice. 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  8  P. 
M.    Suxanne  Keener,  soprano,  and 
the   Boston   Symphony  Ensemble. 
•See  special  notice. 
MONDAY-Jordan  hall.  4  P.  M.  Lo. 
ralne  Wyr.'an  will  sing  these  TolK 
eongs:      France:     Pastourelle  de 
I'Alsace,    Ua    Belle  Jalouse,  Noel 
Angevin.  La  Mai  M-iriee.  J'ai  vu 
le  loup.    Canada:  11  etalt  une  Ber. 
oere.    Belgium:  La  Bolteuse.  Eng. 
land:  The  trees  they  do  grow  high, 
dance    to    your    Daddy.  Ireland: 
KIttv    Of    the    cows.  Kentucky: 
The  Sweetheart  in  the  Army,  the 
Old  Man's  Song,  Charming  Beau- 
ty   Bright,   the   Toad's  Courtship. 
Tennessee:    Kerless    Lovel  Soon 
one   mornln'.     Mrs.   Louis  Smith, 

Symphony  hall.  8: IB.    Repetltfon  of 
"The  Messiah.'' 

TUESDAX— Stelnert    hall,  P. 
M       Georges      Miquelle,      'cell  st; 
Benee     Longy-Mlquelle,  P'f"'s*- 
Pizzetti,  Sonata  in  A  (first  time); 
Hue.  Scherzo  (first  time);  Kacmpf, 
Andalusian  Serenade;  Delune,  .  .  .  , 
des    Caravanes   from    Trois  Bau 
lades  (first  time);  G.  Faure-Ron- 
,      chlnl,  Fileus>  (first  time);  Breval, 
Sonata,  G  ma  lor;  Chopin,  Intro- 
duction and  Polonaise.  I 
THURSDAY— Symphony  hall,  3  P. 
M.    Mr.  Paderewskl.    See  special 
notice.  ,  ^ 

Jordan  hall.  Temple  Choirs,  Hen- 
ry  Gideon,  director.    Bertha  Gush- 
ing  Child,    reader.     Solo  singers, 
trumpet,    harp,    kettledrums  and 
organ.  Bortnlansky,  Divine  Pi-a""; 
Grechanlnov,    Our    Father;  Kad- 
dish  (arr.  by  Boruch  Schorr);  R. 
K.  Miller,  O  Lord,  what  Is  manT 
Schorr,  Two  excerpts  from  Pen*- 
tentlal  Psalms;  Byodo  Afkld  RuchI 
(into  Thy  Hands,  arr.  by  Naum- 
bourg);    Moussorjsky,   Josua  Na- 
vine;  Constance  and   Henry  QIO- 
eon.  Three  Jewish  Folk  Songs  for 
mixed    voices;    Foote,  Complete 
Service  tor  the  Synagog. 
FRIDAY — Symphony  hall   2:30  P.  M. 
Ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony    Orchestra,    Mr.  Mohteux, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  George 
Copeland,     pianist.      G.     My^^t,  | 
menuet  and  air;  Chopin,  Ballade,  ; 
NO    1-  Schumann,   Etudes   Sym-  : 
phonlques;    Ravel,    Rigaudon  De- 
bussy,  Et  la  lone  '* 
temple  qui  fut,  Poissons  d  Or  La 
soiree    dans    Grenade^    Prelude.  1 
Mallplero,   Maschere  che  passano. 
Spanish     Dances:    Gaunler,  Una 
noche    a    I'Oriente  (Habanera); 
Lecuona,  Malagucna. 
SATURDAY— Symphony    hall,  8:15 
p     M       Repetition    of  Fridays 
Symphony  Concert,  Mr.  Monteux. 
conductor. 

.   «  > 

Of  course  valuable  articles  should  be 
kept  m  a  safe  place.    Insurance  pe  - 
des, bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  should  not  He 
loose  on  a  mantel-ptece.  as  one  learned 
1  seeing  a  performance  of  "The  Old  Soak 

not  long  a£0.    (The  theatre  Is  an  edu- 
1  catlonal  force.  In  spite  of  the  Drama 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPl^  AS" 
As  the  -World  Wags: 

In  these  shopping:  days  ■when  "-What 
shall  I  give  hlmf  Is  the  chief  ques- 
tion before  the  American  PeoP'"'  " 
to  be  regretted  that  a  service  referred 
to  In  a  current  magazine,  and  then  with 
no  thought  of  giving  public  service,  had 
not  been  made  known  In  time  for  some 
alert  captain  of  Industry  t°/<=,^"'5* 
for  general  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion at  the  coming  Christmas,  thus 
bringing  cheer  to  the  cheerless  giver 
and^^ssurlng  a  state  of  constantly  re- 
newed gratitude  in  the  recipient. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  service 
of  the  kind  extant,  the  product  of  the 
mechanical  and  artistic  genius  of  a 
New  York  bachelor  who,  having  time 
and  money  at"  his  disposal,  toys  with 
both.  As  described  It  Would  seem  that 
any  New  England  manufacturer  familiar 
with  the  general  line  could  readily  re- 
produce it  in  quantity,  and  it  is  prob-, 
able  that  It  is  not  patentable. 

POLITICAL  HEADS 
What  the  Inventor  did  was  to  model 
In  paper  pulp  the  head  of  an  American 
I  politician  not  yet  dead  whom  he  par- 
ticularly detested,  and  adjust  it  to  the 
cuckoo  occupant  of  an  old-fashioned 
cuckoo  clock,  so  that  the  head  and  not 
the  cuckoo  would  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed moments,  not  only  to  call  the 
hour,  but  to  apply  to  itself  the  'wel! 
known  epithet  implying  mental  Insta- 
bility. 

One  sees  at  once  the  far-reachinp 
psychic  appeal  of  such  a  mechanism 
Throughout  his  waking  hours  its  owno: 
Is  assured  at  stated  intervals  higi 
moments  of  refreshment  of  his  Indig- 
nation, and  knows  that  as  he  sleeps  it 
works.  At  each  calling  he  is  reminded 
of  the  giver  of  the  gift,  something  not 
accorded  to  the  customary  trade-lists 
which  make  critical  the  day  of  festival. 
.As  the  shrill  cry  interrupts  the  talk  fvt 
I  table,  he  sits  with  Xerxes  at  the  feast 
hearing  the  daily  adjuration  to  remem- 
ber the  Athenians.  How  gladsome  the 
recurrent  reassurance  of  the  high  mor- 
tality among  persons  in  public  life  ;n 
Am'erica! 


by 


the 


boy's    admiration    of   his    exploits  in- 

Is^o  guardian  for  any  boy.  so  Midge 
II  "piajd  in  an  orphan  asyh,-^^^^^^^^^ 

with  the  aid  of  the  Big  o"sl<='  , 
wiin        <         «-Ri~  Tim"  has  reformed. 

l^rko^  'eveMuaUy"  'a«er'being  falsely 
accused  of  stealing  the  factory  pay  roll, 
and  the  "Big  Sister"  approves.  > 

'    The  oast  to  a*  exceptlonaDy  wen 

Chosen  one.  Tom  Moore  is  a  ^^|orou^^an.^ 
likable  disturbing 
Raymond  p/ecoclous  Midge 

Cockey  Joe,  and  the  pTe<.u 

it  seems  plausible  and  real.  ^-  ! 


""w^Vere  led  to  these  re«-tlo«» 
reading  a   paragraph   In  the  Benton,! 

^I7<^r  bankTaWles  Insurance 

under  such  clrcunistances.  | 

He  didn't  support  Barrett, 

To  tell  the  naked  truth— 
And  yet  he  draws  a  thousand 
Each  week  of  his  young  We. 
The  reason  Is  apparent.^^ 
He  has  a  gifted  wife. 

ENVIOUS  CHICAGO 
<From  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
we  4^0  entirely  too  hasty  In  Jump- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cle- 


A  SURVIVAL  OF  WITCHCRAFT 

In  the  practical  philosophy  of  the 
device  there  seems  to  be  much  of  the 
prayer-wheel  of  China  and  Tibet,  with 
something  of  the  more  primitive  prac- 
tices of  Idolatry  and  witchcraft,  as  when 
the  image  of  the  object  of  disapproval 
is  made  out  of  wax  or  butter  and  placed 
before  the  fire,  but  improved  by  the 
American  genius  for  efficient  invention, 
as  would  be  expected. 

FOR  ALL  SEASONS 
1     There  would  be  no  merely  seasonable 
'  demand  for  such  a  device.  Periods  ol 
political  excitement  should  be  condu- 
cive to  substantial  sales,  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  in  days  of  merely  re- 
ligious   festival,    with   their  attendant 
secular  celebration.  Dealers  would  offer 
a  full  assortment  of  the  heads  of  the 
leaders  of  all  parties,  done  In  pulp  or 
paste    composition    for    the  cheaper 
grade;  bone  or  solid  Ivory  for  the  high- 
priced    Heads  of  the  prohibition  lead- 
ers,   Mr.   Volstead,   Mr.   Wheeler,  Mr. 
Anderson  and  the  rest,  would,  of  course, 
be  added.    As  the  old  cuckoo  clock  did 
^not  have  standarlzed  cuckoos,  it  would 
I  doubtless  be  profitable  to  keep  a  supply 
1  of   more    modern   timepieces  on  hand 
ready  for  adjustment  to  order. 

Amherst.  N.  H.         ABEL  ADAMS. 

AN  UNRULY  CROSSBAR 

(E.xeter,  N.  H..  Nb"'»  Letter,  via  B.  'W.l 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Edwards  went 
to  Bradford,  Mass.,  on  Sunday  to  see 
Mr  Edwards's  son,  Howard,  who  was 
hurt  recently,  when  the  horse  he  was 
driving  became  frightened  when  the 
crossbar  broke  and  kicked  and  ran 
awav  Mr.  Edwards  will  probably  be 
unable  to  work  for  two  or  three  weeks. 


OH    DON'T  YOU  REM  EMBER  SWEET 
ALICE,  BEN  BOLDT 
iFrvnn  Hartlef.  la.,  Sentinel. I 
The  Sentinel  is  In  receipt  of  a  re-  , 
newal  of  the  subscription  of  our  former  | 
townsman.    Ben    Boldt,    who    Is  now 
agent  at  Presho,  S.  D- 


WRM. 


ATTENTION,  BALLET  h<ASTERS 

(From  the  Sheboysan  Press-Telegram) 

Ing  to  the  conclusion  .n».  ^^^^  ,  J-rtL™o'"f  ^Is^-- 
land  where  the  Republican  a"  Sheboygan  FaUs. 

will  be  held  next  '   rr^_  

land.  Tenn.  ^-^^at  wa-'t  the^on^ 

well,  there's  'o'^  of  C^ev^^  find  there  is 
again  to  the  B'>;«"f*'„X  state.  Cleve- 
a  Cleveland  In  New  York  state.       ^  ^ 

^y^J^'^t  f^Z^o  county, 
banking  Post-viUage  ot  q  ,^3,  lake 
on  the  no"'i<^'""/^°'Lrio  and  western 
and  the  New  Vork  Ontano  and  ^^^^ 

B.,  20  m  NE.  of  ''>/^'^^",^;.e,and.  out  In 
19S.   There's  another  c  e      ^,  ^ 

Illinois  on  the  Roc  v  "v  ^  ^own 

Rock  island,  and  still  another  o 
in  Indiana,         Cleveland  N^^- 
hiirirpqt  of  the  three  and  is  pro"  ' 
|o!fe'named  by  the  Republicans. 


FIRST  CONCERT  OF 
SEASON  BY  B.  A.  A. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the 
Boston- Athletic  Association,  as  every- 
body knows,  to  arrange  a  series  of  Sun- 
day evening  concerts  during  the  winter 
season.  The  Boston  Sj-mphony  En- 
semble provides  the  orchestral  music, 
and  the  soloists,   usually  singers,  are 


from  the 

.,;aii  '      t.i  ire  prMent- 

ly  to  slnK. 

TMo  mana«era«Dt  showed  pood  Judg- 
rficni  when  they  secured  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Boston  Synphony  En- 
semble, that  unique  company  of  16 
playors  under  the  tilrectioii  of  AuKJJSte 
Var.iunl.  Last  year  Vlxey  showed  their 
line  quality  at  their  series  of  three  con- 
certs In  Jordan^  hall  with  Mr.  Henry 
Gideon,  when  they  ^nado  the  knowTng:  i 
wonder  at  the  astonishing  success  with 
which  they  could  produce  the  efCect  of 
music  written  for  a  large  orchestra. 
Only  n  band  of  hl^Iy  skilled  players, 
wltli  an  unu-sual  conductor  at  their 
head,  could  do  what  these  men  did. 

Mr  \:innlnl.  too.  has  evidently  an 
unusii.il  knack  at  planning  programs  of 
music.  light  yet  excellent,  no  easy  feat. 
I^st  nisht.  for  Instance,  at  the  Club- 
hou.se  ^       Wolf-Ferrari's  over- 

ture t  s  Secret,"  the  andante 

from  Sivy's  B     minor  sym- 

phony, I  lie  Dance  of  the  Hours  Jrom 
"La  Gloconda,"  and,  for  new  music, 
"Puck's  Minuet"  by  Hallowell  and 
"Orgies  of  the  Spirits"  by  Ill>Tisky. 
There  were  also  several  encore  pieces. 

The  soloist  was  Suzanne  Keener,  so- 
prano, of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
\\'lth  a  pretty  voice  and  a  pretty  style 
i!u1  coloratura  very- neat.  Miss  Keener 
.  -AZ  the  Shadow  Song  from  "Dinorah" 
Mr.  Alfred  De  Vote's  admirable  ao- 
nlment).    and,    'with  orchestra, 
s  "II  Raclo"  waltz  and  the  air 
the  first  act  of  "LuCla."  Much 
.sed.    Miss    Keener    sang  other 
s  as  well. 
At  the  next  concert  the  soloist  will 
^  Marina  J.    C5ampanari,    an  opera 
nger  who   has   made   her   career  in 
Tly.    Is  she  not  the  daughter  of  the 
nious  baritone,  Giuseppe? 

R.  R.  G. 

Handel  and  Haydn  fociety 
Gives  147th  Performance 


;,,    ;        lilU  ..■.Ul.-l  u         1.,   i,,,.-,t    ,,r  tl 
choMise.'i   and   airs,    ns    Mahler  did 
'Don   Giovanni."     If   the   8oI()l.>:t8,  i< 
were  required  tQ  sing  their  recUatlons 
at  n  proper  tempo,   something  like  ,20 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  ought  to  be 
gained  In  nn  afternoon.    But  this  they 
would  not  like.  R.R.O. 


Yesterday  afternoon  In  Symphony  haJl 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emll 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  Its  147th 
performance    of    Handel's  "Messiah." 
The   Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  with 
John  -W.  Crowley  at  its  head,  played  the 
accompaniments,    the    trumpeter  was 
Walter  Smith,  and  the    soloists  were 
.reannette  Vreeland.  soprano;  Barbara, 
■'•1,  contralto;  Richard  Crooks,  tenor, ; 
c-inald  Werrenrath,  baritone, 
n.e  "Messiah,"  like  good  wine,  needs 
no    bush.     The    audience  yesterday 
crowding  Symphony  hall  to  the  doors 
the  fact  that  nearly  everybody  stayed 
to  tho  end.  even  people  who  ought  to 
pone  home  before,  the  hearty  ap- 
-e  that  burst  forth  here  and  there 
se  circumstances   make  comment 
'i9  music's  vitality  needless. 

need  more  be  said  regarding  the 

i  the  Handel  and  Haydn's  pres- 
Jndard.  both  chorus  and  orchestra 

ng  completely  Mr.  MoUenhauer's 
•lemand;  the  Hallelujah  went  es- 

■  >  well.  The  soloists  proved  quite 
to  the  average,   perhaps  some-' 

M.«.=  M=.     1-  -"^^'^^   Vreeland  and 

'"T  .'^'""■Sl  "Come  Unto  Him'' 

rrl  ■   ,mno.M^"    ^"'^  Flock''  ^ot 

r.  lv  smoothly  and  with  beautiful  tpne 

■  "o  with  genuine  sentiment,  Mr 

■  1  apparently  he  had| 

in  the  head,  was  never  dull,  while 

■  rooKs,  the  possessor  of  a  singularly 

ul   voice  which    has   been  well 
(1,  sang  with  a  splendid  fervor 
meg  misplaced,  but  fervor  for  all 
and    Thou  Shalt  Break  Them"  he 
rouslngly  dramatic.  | 
the    whole    oratorio    could  be 
•    movingly   dramatic.    In  varvW 
^.  .f  only  performers  could  remem- 
.-.at  Handel,  first  and  foremost  com- 
"■  .'^^  theatre,   drew   no  very 

-P    dlstiifctlon    between    opera  and 
•no.    A   stirring   performance  we 
•■-     ..d  have  If  one  day  Mr.  ilollenhauer. 

ns  down  with  a  freah  c6py  of  the 
M    .-.ah  score,  would  page  by  page  con- 
how  much  he  could  make  of  it. 
,  '^ipPl.   regardless   of  directions 
fi.  should  be  quickened  or  made 
"here  an  ethereal  quality  of  tone 
t  be  sought,  where  volume  alone 
the  light  and  shade  that  could 
'    In.  what  cuts  could  be  made  to 
'  i-age.  which  music  ought,  for  the 
..t..e  of  the  contrast  Handel  eo  well  un- 
derstood.  to  be  restored. 

If  Mr.  Mollenhauer  would  do  this 
audiences  and  the  soloists  who  sing  for 
hm  could  rise  up  alike  to  call  him' 
blessed.  For  no  contralto  can  make 
the  most  of  "He  Was  Despised"  who 
is  not  allowed  to  sing  the  second  part.  ' 
and  no  contralto  can  make  "O  Thou 
That  TeUest''  effective  at  its  present 
torpid  pace.  Other  instances  are  plenty 
To  find  time  for  these  restoration.^,  why 


Last  week  we  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Theban  populace  rushing  down  the 
aisles  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  to 
kneel  before  Oedipus  In  supplication 
showed  conclusively  that  public  or  pri- 
vate baths  were  not  common  In  that 
city  of  tragedy.  We  have  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  these  Theban  women 
which  we  now  publish  with  exceeding 
joy: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  one  of  the  plague-stricken  The- 
bans  who  nightly  (and  two  matinees) 
rushed  down  the  aisles,  your  implica- 
tion that  we  were  evidently  no  water- 
spaniels  gives  me  the  writing  urge 
which  lures  certain  old-timers  to  lay 
bare  their  waggish  souls  in  the  fa- 
,  mous  column  which  decides  every  ques- 
!  tion  from  bootlegging  to  biblical  Inter- 
pretation. 

It  is  true  that  the  classical  sanction 
ot  bathing  seemed  not  to  have  affected 
the  Theban  populace  in  "Oedipus  Rex." 
We  admit  this.  But  the  crowd  was 
drawn  from  every  corner  of  old  Thebe.s, 
and  therefore  motley.  To  a  modern 
college  student  wlio  is  forced  to  bathe 
daily,  even  when  not  so  attracted  by 
nature,  it  is  slightly  repellant  to  be 
cast  to  impersonate  the  "great  un- 
v/ashed."  But  in  the  Interests  of  art 
we  can  forget  our  squeamishness.  You 
confirm  our  bei|lef  that  we  and  our 
gallant  Harvard  fellow-sufferers  were 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  good  as 
actors.  We  regret  that  we  caused  pain 
to  the  occupants  of  seats  near  the 
aisles.  They  experienced  a  certain 
physical  discomfort,  we  agree,  but 
v;ere  they  not  amply  repaid  by  enjoy- 
ing a  greater  realism  than  the  more 
remote  spectators? 

CATHERJNB  PAMILLA  ROBINSON, 
Radcliffe,  '24. 


THE  WINDJAMMER 

"All  hands!"  a  cry  from  the  foc'sl© 
head. 

"All  hands!"  a  roar  that  would  wake 

the  dead. 
Up  on  the  lid  in  a  living  gale, 
"All  hands  on  deck  for  to  shorten  sail!" 

A  dollop  over  the  weather  rail. 
The  thundering  crash  of  a  splitting  sail. 
Tumbling  seas  with  a  crown  of  foam, 
A  ship  that's  a  thousand  miles  from 
home. 

Out  on  the  yards  with  their  bleeding 
nails 

The  sailors  fight  with  the  flapping  sails. 
"In  with  her  now!"  And  the  earings 
passed! 

"In  with  her  now!"  And  she's  furled  at 
last.  ^ 

Sleet  and  snow  and  the  wind  sou'west. 
The  old  tramp  climbing  a  foaming  crest. 
Up  she  goes  to  the  smoking  top. 
Then  down  on  the  other. side,  kerwop! 

Two  men  at  the  wheel,  with  a  startled 
ear, 

Hark  to  the  thump  ot  the  steering  gear. 
Struggling  and  sweating,  with  nary  a 
moan, 

Trying  to  head  the  windjamrner  home. 

STEAMER. 


"PLEASED  TO   MEET  YOU" 

If  such  a  one  then  acknowledge  an  in- 
troduction to  a  lady  "with  a  smile,  a 
slight  bow  of  the  head,  and  that  Is 
all,"  he  becomes  that  flower  of  gen- 
tility. The  Perfect  Gentleman.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  consider  at  length  the 
ba.sic  reason  for  this  rule  as  well,  but 
ail  space  is  not  infinite.  Perchance  the 
flattering  suggestion  of  being  knocked 
dead  and  rendered  speechless  by  the 
fair  one's  charms  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  field  of  conjecture  is  wide. 

ABEL  ADAMS. 


ANGEL  AND  EAGLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

v.  K.'s  memory  betrayed  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eagle,  City  Road,  Ixmdon. 
The  Angel,  not  the  Eagle,  was  the  ter-i 
minus  of  the  'bus  lines,  and  was  In 
I.siington.  The  Eagle  was  much  nearer 
the  city  proper,  on  the  left  side  as  one 
walked  toward  the  Bank  of  England. 

For  two  years  I  lived  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Angel,  and  passed 
the  Eagle— and  the  fa/ious  Windsor 
Terrace,  where  David  f^^opperfield  first 
met  the  Micawbers — every  day. 

I  rember  "Pop  goes  the  weasel"  from 
my  early  boyhood,  but  never  found  any 
elucidation  of  its  last  line.  I  have 
always  supposed  that  It  expressed  the 
ease  with  which  money  "popped"  from 
the  pockets  of  the  by  no  means  high- 
brows who  were  the  patrons  of  the 
K.'t^)e.    "Pop"  went  the  "bob"  or  the 


.■•t'Ot.sman  naitl  -a  ;in 
■  noo  In  London,  "Liang 
I-JCXX. 

NO  DANGER  OF  CATCHING  COLD 

Wo  have  received  a  circular  from  a 
construction  company  recommending  In 
strong  terms  Its  burial  vault. 

"Forever  light  and  dry.  It  Is  comfort- 
ing as.suranoo  against  the  wet,  unsani- 
tary grave." 

MUDDLING  THROUGH 
As  th<*  World  Wags: 

A  quotation  from  Sir  George  Arthur's 
life  of  Kitchener.  "Happening  one  day 
to  see  lying  In  disorder  a  large  quan- 
tity of  telegraph  wire  which  the  enemy 
had  torn  down,  Kitchener  was  told  that 
it  was  wanted  for  removal,  but  that  no 
one  knew  how  to  move  It.  'I  don't  see 
any  difficulty  whatever,'  said  Kitchener, 
and  taking  a  donkey  standing  by,  he 
wrapped  its  body  in  sacking,  and  then 
wound  the  wire  round  the  donkey.  The 
animal  offering  no  objection,  a  hundred 
other  donkeys  were  similarly  loaded, 
and  a  transport  difficulty  was  solved." 

It  happened  in  Egypt.  The  brain  test 
involved  this;  Assuming  that  about  300 
I  urns  of  wire  would  make  a  load  for  a 
donkey,  how  many  times,  "the  animal 
oftering  no  objection,"  would  .said  don- 
key be  required  to  lift  the  hind  near 
foot  and  then  the  hind  off  foot  while  all 
that  quantity  of  second  hand  wire  was 
being  appllqued.  Multiply  that  figure 
by  100,  the  tetal  number  of  donkeys  on 
four  legs,  then  multiply  the  result  by 
two,  to  get  the  wire  unloaded  at  its  des- 
tination, and  then  ask  yourselves  why 
Egyptian  donkeys  had  it  in  for  K. 

A  better  solution  occurs  to  us  of  this 
transport  difficulty.  Untangle  the  wire 
and  pay  it  out  in  a  long  line.  Roll  a 
donkey  cylindrlcally  over  this  line  until 
load  is  acquired;  then  snip  wire  and  be- 
gin again  with  another  donkey. 

Oh  hum,  next  week  we  will  have  a 
look  at  India.  R.  M.  HALLET. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


SAFETY  FIRST 

R.  H.  Ij.  says  that  Mr.  Gillett  was 
finally  elected  speaker  of  the  House,  but 
he  had  a  close  shave. 


O  TEMPORA!  O  MORES! 

As  the  World  Wags:  - 

Shades  of  Brlgham^Young.  King  Sol- 
omon, Abdul  Hamid.  Henry  anc 
other  harem -scarum  polygamlsts!  Read 
this  front  page  headline  in  The  Herald: 

"Wife  of  49  carries  oft  Husband  of 
18." 

This  certainly  confirms  Kipling's  sus- 
picion that  "The  female  of  the  species 
is  deadlier  than  the  male."      E.  C.  P 

I 

Loraine    Wymin,  Soprano, 
Sings  in  Jordan  Hall 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Loraine  Wyman.  soprano,  sang  folk 
songs  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall,  ^f^8.  Louis  Smith  was  the  pianist. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  French, 
Pastourelle  de  I'Alsace.  La  Belle  Ja- 
louse,  Noel  Angevin  (16th  century).  La 
Mai  Mariee,  J'al  vu  le  loup.  Belgium. 
La  Boiteuse.  Canada.  II  etait  une  Ber- 
gerc.  Kentucky,  The  Sweetheart  In  the 
Army,  The  Swapping  Song,  Charming 
Beauty  Bright.  The  Toad's  Courtship. 
Tennessee,  Kerless  Love.  Soon  One 
Mornln'.  Ireland.  Kitty  of  the  Cows. 
England.  The  Trees  They  Do  Grow 
High,  Dance  to  Your  Daddy. 

Miss  Wyman.  as  a  singer  of  Kentucky 
mountain  songs,  was  the  first  In  the 
field.  She  lived  with  the  mountalners, 
heard  their  songs,  and  with  her  com- 
panion Mr.  Brockway,  published  them. 
She  has  had  Imitators  among  Ameri- 
can women,  singers  of  folk  songs  from 
southern  states;  but  none  of  them  has 
equalled  her.  no  one  has  approached 
her  in  this  art.  She  studied  with 
Yvere  Guilbrt.  a  mistress  of  Interpre- 
tation, and  no  doubt  learned  much 
from  her  In  the  matter  of  diction  and 
In  the  rendering  of  French  folk  song.s 
but  she  also  worked  by  her.self,  not  con- 
tent with  a  narrow  repertoire.  She  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  sing  the  folk  songs 
of  .several  nations,  not  as  a  concert 
Binger  condescending  to  include  a  group 
on  a  program,  but  as  a  woman  of  the 
people,  whose  songs  of  joy  or  sorrow-, 
humorous  or  tragic,  descriptive  or  cmo- 
'  lional.  have  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  To  be  naive 
i  and  at  the  same  time  spontaneous;  to 
be  emotional  In  a  simple  manner:  to  be 
utterly  devoid  of  the  affectation  of 
simplicity— this  Is  no  easy  task.  Fa- 
mous singers  of  the  stage,  accustomed 
to  the  portrayal  of  sentiments  and 
emotions,  higlit  here  easily  fail. 

WTien  one  hears  Miss  Wyman  one 
feels  that  she  knows  the  soul  of  the 
French  villager,  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
taineer. She  annreciates  the  love  of 
beauty  that  finds  expression  in  their 
rude,  remote,  laborious  lives.  Further- 
more, she  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
,1  mobile  face,  and  the  lack  of  self-con- 
.■iciousness  that,  noted  In  gestlculatory 
rmphasis  as  In  repose.  Is  indispensable 
to  an  Interpreter  of  folk  songs. 


■Tho  program  yesterday — Mlns  Wymiin 
added  to  the  one  announced — waf 
pleasingly  varied.  Some  of  the  »ong» 
had  been  sung  by  her  In  former  M- 
cllals.  The  Chrlntmas  Carol  Is  skil- 
fully arranged  by  Paul  Lndmlraull,  a 
Breton  by  birth.  For  pure  melodic 
beauty,  "Charming  Beauty  Bright"  wb« 
connnlcuous  as  was  "Kcrle.ss  lyive!" 
On  the  whole  the  folk  songs  from  Eng- 
land and  southern  states  of  this  coun-  j 
try  were  more  Interesting  than  those  of  i 
Franco.  | 

MISS  DE  MAREI 

I  Yesterday  afternoon  at  Mrs.  E.  Sohler 
Welch's  house,  135  Beacon  street,  MIsB 
Jeanne  do  Mare  gave  tho  first  of  two 
musical  talks  on  "Enfants  Terrlbles  of 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Music."  To 
illustrate  her  remarks  on  Satlc  she 
played  hl.'^  "Waltz  of  the  Superclltouii 
Fop"  and  Miss  Greta  Torpadle  sang 
the  same  composer's  "Socrate."  Miss 
Torpadle  also  sang  Stravinsky's  "Hls- 
toires,"  Casclla's  "Adieu  a  la  Vie," 
Bliss's  "TJii  Buckle,'  and  varying  ver- 
sions of  a  French  folk  song,  "Cadet 
Roussel"  by  BernerB,  Bliss  and  Goos- 
sens.  Miss  de  Mare  played  I'rohofleff's 
"Moods,"  Berners's  "Funeral  March  of 
a  Rich  Aunt,"  and  a  few  bars  of  his 
"Funeral  March  for  a  Canary." 

In  the  time  at  her  disposal  Miss  de' 
Mare  could  scarcely  treat  her  subject 
more  than  sketchily.  but  those  who 
listened  to  her  yesterday  will  know 
better  than  they  knew  before  what  to 
look  for  when  they  hear  music  by  the 
composers  she  discussed.  Irony  they 
make  much  of,  and  satire,  conciseness, 
humor,  clarity,  directness.  Milhand.  I 
she  said  (Miss  Torpadle  also  sang  his  ; 
"Catalogue  des  Fleurs")  chooses  poems 
for  his  songs  not  especially  poetic,  and 
Stravinsky  has  a  fancy  for  poems  which 
mean  nothing  at  all — so  at  least  one 
listener  understood  her.  To  only  two 
composers  did  she  attribute  any  senti- 
ment whatever,  Casella  and  Berners, 
and  It  Is  not  remembered  that  she 
liinted  at  beauty  except  In  the  case  of 
Satle  In  his  later  days.  It  sounded  very 
bleak. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  so  warm  an  en- 
thusiast as  Miss  de  Mare  could  not 
point  out  to  persons  not  so  enthusiastic 
as  (herself  qualities  In  the  work  of  this 
company  of  musicians  which  most  peo- 
ple feel  the  want  of.  One  can  only 
Infer  that  they  do  not  exist.  The  eter- 
nal striving  for  clarity  and  hardnese  of 
outline.  Miss  de  Mare  opined,  reacts 
on  the  characters  of  composers  who 
thus  eternally  drive.  Perhaps  the 
truth  is  that  only  persons  of  essential- 
ly unpoetic.  unemotional  natures  devote 
themselves   so   steadily  to  a   form  of 

musical  expre.ssion  that  seems,  first  and 
foremost,  materialistic. 

But  the  music  ttsolf,  Satle's  "Waltz" 
once  out  of  the  way.  though  it  Is  hard 
to  believe  It  important,  sounded  not 
so  bad  as  one  might  have  feared,  but 

I  very  agreeable  indeed  in  its  own  light 
vein.  The  Casella  song  alone  seems 
significant.  However  much  one  ma.y' 
hate  the  sound  of  it  at  a  single  hear- 
ing, one  must  respecl  it  as  an  honest 
attempt  at  somethlni?  expressive,  some- 
thing therefore  worth  while.  Miss  Tor- 
padle sang  the  songs  excellently. 

This  afternoon  Miss  De  Mare  will  dls- 

j  cu.vs  other  modern  composers,  and  Miss 

:  Torpadle  will  sing  parts  of  .Schoenberg's 
much  debated  "Pierrot  Lunalre." 

j  R.  R.  G. 

FINE  ARTS  THEATRE— "Summer  Is 
X  Comln'  In."  a  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  Louis  N.  Parker.  First  produced  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre.  London,  In  1919 
under  the  title  of  "Summertime."  Pro- 
(duced  by  The  Theatre  Guild  of  Boston. 
The  cast  included:  ■ 

Wlliouglibr  Spencer  Guy  Warreii  W'alkeT 

•tuck    IIolLTbiisli  Philip  Ori'utt 

luaiTT  Davenport  William  Snow 

fernest  Wjbrow  Harr.r  W.  Marble 

Vokins  Nelson  KUleore 

Mrs.  Voklitf  Marlon  Smith 

Sellna  Yelland  Henrietta  Gllman  Tiglie 

Daisy  Tapping  Harriet  Knowlton 

Rocp  Fhllpotts  Jnnia  Maaoti 

Violet  Drlnkwater  Jeanette  Kllham 

Silvia  Uwendolrii  Halt 

]  In  the  vein  of  his  "Pomander  Walk," 
!l>ouls  N.  Parker  wrote  his  "Summer  Is 
a  Comln'  In,"  a  light  and  sentimen&l 
ipiece  with  the  name  of  the  old  English 
Round,  that  is  danced  In  the  third  act. 
As  played  by  the  members  of  the  The- 
atre Guild  it  was  amusing,  at  times  a 
little  halting  and  needing  a  lighter 
touch. 

Four  disheartened  war  veteran.s  have 
hidden  themselves  In  a  little  town  In 
Devon,  three  because  they  have  been 
Jilted,  and  the  fourth.  Wllloughby 
Spencer,  because  he  is  trjing  to  evade 
the  three  girls  who  are  suing  him  for 
breach  of  promise.  His  only  fault  had 
been  that  he  had  been  too  susceptible. 
Then,  Silvia  arrives  from  Australia;  a 
.seductive  little  coquette,  the  daughter 
of  Willoughby's  lone-  lost  uncV 
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.on«  in    MtUvaukoe    DcutRch.  Arthur 

Xo-o-lov.,  ,„o--       her  p,.a.         l/p-X         five    .n.  -.^^^^^^^ 
.mmedlaf  ly  .voryonc  from        jr...-    MarRuerUe^    Padu  a     s^^^^^  pi^no  and 
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lined  housekeeper  to  tho  dirty-facod  L 
^vev  Is  wlHIic  lo  ilo  hor  biddlnp.  All  Ij 
\t  AVlIlouKht^v.  who  has  deiMded  not  ti. 
i  \  susceptlMo.  at  least  onoe.  There  ^ 
are  three  land  girls  who  help  the  men. 
talk  broad  Devonshire,  and  danoe  a 
round  with  zest.  Then  there  !.•»  a  grand 
flnale  with  the  three  land  ftlrls  reveal- 
ing themselves  as  the  three  pursuin; 
loves  of  Wllloughby.  hut  now  each  In 
lore  with  one  of  his  fellows.  So  Wil- 
ifusiioy  may  again  fall  in  love  with  tlid 
conlvins  Silvia. 

To  Miss  Gwendol.i-n  Hart  as  the  win- 
some and  wheedling  Silvia,  and  Mrs 
Tlghe  as  the  adoring  slavey.  Sellna. 
who  I?  Inspired  to  wash  her  face,  aro 
•ii"  honors  for  tho  best  playinpr. 

v'ith  the  exception  of  lhi>  slight  sus 
<'lons  of   English   country  Kllmpse<l 
'  'Ugh    tlie    windows,    and    the  care 
'    h    whirh    each    of    the  hibernating 
;ug  men  looked  hibernating,  it  was 
^ell  coaohfd  performance.     Tt  is  an 
-issumlng  comedy,  and  light  liearted. 
irci  when  played  with  such  cnthu.siasin. 
I  it  can  not  fail  of  effect.  V,  r,. 


wire  the  usual  motion  pictures. 
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iMIQUELLES  PLAY 


COPt,ET   THE.VTRE— Henry  Jewell 
Repertory     Company      In      •■Charley  s  I 
Aunt."  a  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  Brandon  Thomas.    The  cast: 
.    ,  „.„  .  ■  .Frank  IliU 

Jack   (  hcsney   Harold  West 

BrRSSr;  ■•, Alan  Mowbray 

Charles  Wykeham  .  « 
Lord  Kancourl  BB.bberle>  ^^^^^ 

Sp^Uiru^  -.V.-.-.  V.Kalherine  Standing 
Col.   Sir  l-ranoi3  Chcsncy ^^^^^^  Hampden  1, 

,phen  Spelt.gue.  .  . .  •  ..C.  Wordley^  Hulse 
l' olma  Lucia-  U'Alvadorez  , 
EUa  Delahay  .^''''"'"rf^re  "the 

pj^^^r-v:^v^a^-i^a> 
dn°ightfui         ';rp\ard  by 

^rr'  Hi""'t^o°?ulle"dUlres';funy  for 
his  lilies     There  was  the  requisite  snap, 
he  Usht  touch,  but  best  of  a',  the  ends 
of  true  farce  were  served  by   the  en 

features  In  his  wonderful  gallery  of 
characTerlzations.  Here  is  one  actor 
who  can  burlesque  the  female  with- 
out the  Ellshtest  suggestion  of  coarse- 


"*\Vhat  a  contrast  Mr.  West  presented 
rrr'ihe^Tsthetic  Marchbanks  of  two 
ueeks  ago.  as  Brasset.  the  con^gc 
-out?    And  Mr.  Mowbray    as  Cha.l.^. 

light  have  v.alked  on  to  the  stage  o.t 
.,ny  campus.  The  Speltigi.e 
as  Diaved  by  Miss  Bdlss  and,  Miss 
sanding  were  girlish  without  gush 
Then  there  was  the  gay  philanderer,  old 
Ipettlgue  himself,  by  Mr.  Hulse,  hot 
LfTer  the  aunt;  and  tho  Col.  Chesney 
,.f  Mr  Hampder.,  distinguished  for  us. 
e  eeance  And  not  the  least  mterest- 
•  fng^^Jks  the  Donna  Lucia  of  Miss  Wil- 
son, who  d.4ighted  as  she  put  tho 
■  needles"  i-nto  Eabberley.         J  A 

BILL  AT  KHTH'S  I 

To  the  crowd  that  filled  even  stand- 
ing room  last  night  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  there  were  two  most  "unusual 
acts  on  the  bill:  Jack  Donahue,  "dancer 
to  his  majasty."  Boston's  own  boy 
with  the  feet  that  won't  behave:  and  | 
McEnelly's  singing  orchestra,  a  group 
of  musicians  with  diversified  talents 
that  made  possible  for  them  to  attempt 
everything  from  modern  dance  music 
to  the  barcarole  from  "The  Tales  of 
Hoffman."  , 

This  latter  selection,  ever  popular, 
they  worked  out  with  the  main  theme 
sustained  by  super-saxophones  and 
other  modern  instruments  of  the  dance 
craze,  producing  an  effect,  which,  whilo 
novel  in  the  means  of  its  attalnmenl, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  ulti- 
mate effect.  With  but  comparatively 
few  mu.slclans.  the  effect  carried  over 
the  house,  both  in  volume  and  richness, 
was  that  of  a  full  orche.'tra.  Edward 
;  McEnelly  was  a  martinet  with  the  con- 
ductor's baton. 

As  fcr  Jack,  he  returned  to  Boston 
with  all  his  old  slunt.s.  a  bag  of  ne\v 
tricks  and  steps  and  an  extra  pair  ol 
shoes,  which  he  changed  on  the  stage 
while  carrying  on  a  patter  stunt  with 
the  orchestra  leader.  He,  too,  carac  back 

'\e's  rhezzi,  equilibrists,  showed  en- 
durance in  balancing  new  to  Boston, 
while  McDonald  and  Oakes,  aristo- 
cratic steppers,"  were  clever  with  their 
feet  and  used  them  to  good  effect,  r^eil 
Mack  and  Vera  Velmar,  in  a  Writing 
Room  Wrangle,"  offered  good  looks, 
good  voices,  a  clever  dialogue  and  a 
live  climax,  while  the  old  favorite 
American  yodelers,  the  Wilson  broth- 
ere.  brought  down  the  house  when  they 
sang  the  now  lnf«-.rnatIonal  "banana 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Georges  Miquelle,    violoncellist,  and' 
his  wife,  Uenee-Longy  Miquelle,  pian- 
ist,   gave    a    concert    last    night  in 
Steinert   Hall.     Thj   program   was  as 
follows:    Pizzetti,  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violoncello   (first  tlmb>:  Hue,  Scherzo 
(first  time);  Kaempf,  Andaluslan  Sere- 
nade;   Delune.    Des    Caravanes  from 
Trols  Ballades  (first  time);  G.  Faure— j 
Kanchini,   Fileuse   (first  time);  Breval,  | 
Sonata,  G  n.ajor;  Chopin,  Introduction] 
and  Polonaise.  i 
Plzzettl's  sonata  Is  unusual  in  form.  I 
structure  and  ideas.    Two  slow  move- 1 
ments  are  separated  by  a  feverish  and 
pa8.sionate  allegro.     It   Is  as  if  music 
of  the  basilica  were  interrupted  by  the 
outcries  of  a  tortured  soul.    The  first 
movement  has  an  impressive  solemnity, 
often   beautiful   In    its    nobility.  The 
Allegro  opens  with  piano  passages  inj 
the  sinister  vein  of  the  Finale  after; 
Chopin's  Funeral  March.     There  is  a' 
middle  and  contrasting  section,  with 
emotional  cantilenas    for    the  violon- 
cello.   The  closing  I.argo  begins  with  a 
long  passage  for  violoncello  solo.  The 
pathos  of  the  music  grows  more  and 
more  intense  until  there  is  a  reaction 
and   the   con'.plaining   voice   finds  rest  | 
and  peace. 

This  music  is  individual.  Neither  the 
influence  of  the  modern  French  school 
nor  that  of  Puccini  Is  felt,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  Brahmslan  or  Wagnerian 
thought.  This  cannot  be  said  with  re- 
E^rd  to  some  of  Plzzettl's  Italian  ! 
folleagues.  At  a  first  hearing  It  seems 
that  too  many  repetitions  weaken  the 
force  of  a  poignant  phrase,  and  some 
of  the  purely  decorative  measures  for 
the  piano  have  little  distinction;  but 
the  sonata  would  well  bear  other  hear- 
ings, and  it  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  of  chamber  music. 

The  croup  of  sm:ill  pieces  was  re- 
freshingly   novel.      The    Serenade  of 
Kaempf  was  the  most  <'0"ventional  in 
rhythm  and  melodic  figures  but  it  waa 
pleasingly    plquant.     Delunc's   oriental  | 
piece,  with  its  hauntin?  monotony  and  | 
its  eastern  song,  reminded  one  by  its 
mood    of    Borodin's  '"StePPe- 
Scherzo  had  Parisian  elegance,  and  the 
transcription  of  Gabriel  Faure  s  music 
was  not  irreverent. 

From  the  new  to  the  old.  Breval,  a 
man  of  the  ISth  century,  lived  to  see 
Napoleon  sent  to  St.  Helena.  In  his 
day  he  was  esteemed  as  composer, 
virtuoso  and  teacher.  His  compositions 
for  the  violoncello  were  for  a  long  time 
popular,  although  they  were  said  to 
lack  vigor  and  dignity.  e  doubt  f 
anyone  knows  his  concertos  today.  His 
treatise  was  translated  into  English  and 
published  with  the  title:  "New  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Violoncello,  Being  a  Com- 
plete Key  of  the  Knowledge  of  That 
instrument."  What  would  honest  Jean 
Baptiste  Breval,  if  he  were  living,  say 
to  Plzzettl's  sonata?  Perhaps  he  might 
be  composing  in  a  still  more  modern 

''''chopin  said  of  his  Polonaise  at  the 
time  he  wrote  it  that  it  did  not  sound 
badlv,   but   this   was   long   before  his 
music    was    Chopinesque.     It   was  a 
drawing-room   piece   with   'cello  obbll- 
gato,  and  then  Chopin  wrote  an  Intro- 
duction.    The  music  sounds  old-fash- 
ioned enough  today,  and  one  hearing 
It    is   more   inclined   to   think   of  the 
Princess  Wanda  Ittidziwell,  for  Chopin 
hoped  she  would  play  the  piano  part. 
"She  is  a  beautiful  girl  of  li    and  it 
was   charming   to   direct   her  delicate, 
fingers."  Princess  as  she  waa,  we  think  i 
Chopin  would  have  preferred  to  her  as  | 
,       a  pianist  Mme.  Miquelle.  I 
'  The  performance  was  of  a  high  or-  1 

I  der  The  artistic  qualities  of  the  Mi-  1 
nuelles  are  so  highly  appreciated  in  this  , 
city  and  elsewhere  that  it  "O^  neces-  , 
sary  to  dwell  upon  them  at  this  late  : 
day.  Especially  eloquent  wa.s  the  per-  , 
formance  of  Plzzettl's  sonata.  I 


once:    "How  often  do  v. «  lu.  ..• 

often  should  women,  conil)  lh<Mr  hair?  " 
His  face  was  not  (lushed;  his  breath 
did  not  smell  of  fireworks.  But  what  a 
question,  even  from  a  fanatical  so- 
ciologist! How  should  we,  of  all  men, 
know  ? 

"You  may  wonder  at  my  question, 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  "but  I  am  now  at 
work  on  an  important  section  of  my 
magnum  opus:  hair  through  the  ages, 
its   cultivation,    its    abuse.     .This  sec- 
tion will  include  an  essay  on  depilato- 
ries, from  the  barbaric  use  of  a  keen- 
edged  shell  to  the  latest  safety  razor. 
It  will  include  the  history  of  wigs,  hair 
tonics,   with   biographical   sketches  of 
famous  barbers;  tho  Sicilian  that  was 
the  first  to  bo  seen  in  Rome,  brought 
there  by  P,  Tlcinius  Mena  454  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city;  the 
barber  who  had  remarkable  brothers, 
according    to    the    'Arabian  Nights"; 
liponard,  the  hair  dresser  to  Marie  An- 
toinette—he   wrote    his    memoirs,  and 
Sweeney  Todd,  the  Demon  Barber,  tho 
hero  of  melodrama.    I  have  searched 
diligently.      I    know    the    eulogy  pro- 
nounced on  woman's  hair  by  Apulelus; 
I    know    that    the   band   of  Leonldas 
combed   their   golden   locks   at  Ther- 
mopylae; the  Lorelei  combed  her  hair 
with  a  golden  comb.    I  have  read  the 
history    of    wigs    by    Jean  Baptiste 
Thiers,  doctor  of  divinity  and  cure  of 
Champrond.   also   the   'Eloge  des  Per- 
ruques.'    by   Dr.   Akerlio.     I  thought  I 
should  find  some  Information  In  Coo- 
'  ley's   'The  Toilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts." 
All  [  learned  from  it  was  that  the  best 
materials  for  combs  are  tortnise-shel!, 
vulcanite,   silver  and  aluminium;  that 
the  dressing  comb  should  have  its  teeth 
equally  divided  into  two  sets:  that  the 
comb  should  be  handled  lightly:  that 
small-toothed  combs  are  objectionable, 
except  in  the  case  of  children:  that  the 
teeth  should  be  much  inclined  at  first 
toward  the  roots  of  the  hair;  but  how 
often  should  the  hair  be  combed?  The 
oracle  was  dumb.  I  asked  my  landlady 
In  Blossom  court,  a  worthy  .-""""an  jn 
her  way  and  not  so  bad  looking  either. 
All  she  said  was,  'Go  along  with  yer, 
Mr.  Johnson;  stop  your  joshln.  ftir. 
Johnson  was  by  this  time  out  of  breath. 


AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  CITY? 
(Krf>m  tlio  nwatilr  Ileralil) 
T  B  Smith,  13a  I'ummit  avenue,  was 
arrested  Tuesday  afternoon  on  a  charge 
of  violating  the  parking  ordinance  by 
double  parking.  He  was  wined  by 
Justice  J.  T.  Lloyd. 

ROUGH  ON  THE  STOCKING 

(From  tlio  Knns.as  City  K"^s"") 


GIFTS  FOR  HIM 

REMKMBKR  Father  with  a  new  set  of 
teeth.  Sonu-thlng  that  will  be  appre- 
cial"d  for  many  a  Chris-mas  to  come. 
Kastern  Dental  Co..  006  Minnesota  ave. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  indefatigable  j 
and  daring  In  sociological  researches  : 
for  his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Social 
and  Political  Beast"  (elephant  folio,  | 
richly  illustrated,  sold  only  by  sub- 
scription), called  at  The  Herald  office 
yesterday.  Without  offering  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  he  asked  us  at 


THE  DOCTOR,  NOT  HERKIMER 

"How  should  we  know.  Herkimer?" 
was  our  Yankee  answer.  Then  we  re- 
membered a  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Sam 
uel  Johnson's  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  we  mentioned  the  letter  to  Herki- 
mer With  our  customary  good  nature 
we  promised  to  copy  the  Passage  so 
that  he  might  Include  it  in  the  volume, 
-the  6th  or  the  7th?-we  forget. 

This  letter  was  written  by  the  sage 
to  Mrs.  Thrale  in  1777.  seven  years  be- 
fore she  married  Gabriele  Piozzi.  In  17<7 
Johnson  still  addressed  her  as  dear- 

"it'seems  that  Mrs.  Thrale  wore  a  wig 
for  many  years,  as  Baretli  says.  In 
conformity  with  the  Jew-fomen  hav- 
tng  a  great  notion  that  In  time  the  Jew., 
I  wni  be  again  the  great  ^^^'f^X^  ^ 
God.  But  about  this  time  she  ff"  ac- 
quainted with  Piozzi.  who  disliked  a 
'shaven  poll  in  a  woman.'  ,„„o„a. 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  as  jo'lo^"' 
"Everybody  was  an  enemy  to  that  'w  iS- 
We  will  burn  it.  and  get  drunk,  for 
what  is  Joy  without  drink.  .  ■  ■ 
Seriously.  I  think  I  shall  b«  glad  to  see 
you  in  your  own  hair;  but  do  not  ake 
too' much  time  in  combing,  and  twist 
ng  and  papering,  and  unpapering,  and 
ciriing.  and  frizzing,  and  Powdering 
and  getting  out  the  Powder  with  alj 
the  other  operations  '-e^lt'.'jed  "  the 
cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair;  yet  let  it 
be  combed  at  least  once  It.  three 
months,   on   the   quarter  day-l  could 

-'^^ix \";:ks'  if"  r.^rf  to^inUge^my 
:^lshes,\'ut  wLt  are  -ishes  without 
hopes,  I  should  fancy  the  operation 
performe.l-one  Knows  not  ^hen  one 
ha7  en^ugh-perhap^very  morning. 

FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr  H  W.  Pickup,  treasurer  of  the 
B  M  C  Purfee  High  School  Depart- 
ment'  of  Athletics  (including  baseball). 
Fall  River,  has  beenjiominated. 

MALE  PLUMAGE 
(From  The  Boston  Herald) 
Mies  •«  frock  was  a  seafoam  green 

;;i;et  ornimentedwith  cut  silver  beads. 
SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT  BY  RADIO 

As  the  World  AVags; 

This  Shavian  cult  is  spreading!  One 
J'Z  acquaintances  '-^^'J^f,,:'^ 
her  countrv  bouse  a  radio  receiving 
set  to  promote  contentment  among 
her  "fellow-workers"  in  the  kitchen.  In 

interest  of  culture.  J  -PP-- 
body  recently  broadcasted  a  br  ef  tarn 
about  George  Bernard  bhaw.  J''^  ^^^^ 
day  the  cook,  in  comment^  J^'^ts  ^^t 
■'I  rion'  kno.v  who  that  S.-^-v 

tboy  do  but  niake  the^m 


ADD  "WEASEL  LORE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  suffete  Hanno,  In  Flaubert's  "Sa- 
lammbo,"  drank  a  tea  or  ptisan  of  the 
ashes  of  a  weasel  mixed  with  asparagus 
boiled  in  vinegar.  He  carried  the  wea- 
sels with  him,  since  to  secure  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  drink  it  was  necessary  to 
burn  them  alive.  I  can  find  no  explana- 
tion of  the  virtue  of  the  weasel  as  a 
philtre  or  medicine.  Even  "II  Dragone 
Nero,"  my  Italian  book  of  the  black 
art,  a  most  rare  and  curious  volume, 
offers  no  enlightenment. 

When  the  Titans  made  war  against 
Zeus,  the  Thunderer,  finding  the  fry 
of  goddesses  too  much  under  foot, 
changed  them  into  mustelidae,  and 
packed  them  off  to  Egypt  as  weasels, 
martens,  sables,  wejacks  or  woodchucks, 
polecats,  ferrets,  minks,  stoats  or  er- 
mines, tayras,  grisons, ;  ratels,  wolve- 
renes, skunks,  teledus  or  stinkards 
sandbears,  badgers  and  otters.  Possibl> 
the  Olympian  presence  in  these  animals 
(though  most  of  them  smell  to  anothei 
tune)  may  be  the  cause  of  their  having 
been  esteemed  as  of  healing  powers 
Or,  as  the  weasel  is  the  most  fearlesf 
of '  creatures,  he  may  have  been  par- 
taken of  to  transmit  his  valor  to  th<> 
partaker.  Certainly  there  is  magic  ir 
him.  for  it  was  a  weasel  who  by  appear- 
ing to  Thelyphi-on  in  "The  Golden  Ass,' 
while  he  was  watching  the  dead,  be- 
trayed Thelyphron  to  sleep  and  the 
loss  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  the  corpse 
to  the  machinations  of  witchcraft. 

JORGEN  POLYANUS  TESMAN. 
Weasel  Woldway. 

'  PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE:  "The  Tid- 
ngs  Brought  to  Mary,"  a  modem, 
miracle  play  translated  from  the  French 
5f  Paul  Claude!.    First  time  In  Boston. 

The  cast: 

Violaine   I.ou!?e  Oilman 

I'iorre  ile  Craoa  Allau  Wallace 

The  Mother  Eslhelle  llosedale 

The  Father  Charles  Scrlboer 

Mata   Francos  Hyile 

Jacques  Hury  Randolph  UoMnson 

People  of  Chevroche— Marion  Fl^■ll.  !■  rank 
C^ierry,  .Malcolm  DufflPia  and  Kliot  I.othrop 

.V„ns — .^lieo  Uuth.  MarKuerltc  Kuth.  fcaiza- 
beth  Brownell,  Sarah  Clilller  and  Marion 
Fltdi. 

Paul  Claudel,  now  ambassador  to 
Japan,  belongs  to  a  group  of  French 
Catholics,  steeped  in  the  lore  and  mys- 
ticism of  the  middle  ages,  who  are  try- 
ing to  restore  some  of  that  naive 
beauty  to  our  times.  In  harmony  with  , 
this  idea.  Paul  Claudel  wrote  "The  Tid- 
ings Brought  to  Mary,"  an  attempt  to 
expres.s  his  deep  and  sincere  religious 
feeling  in  the  guise  -of  a  mystery. 

The  work  is  more  Maeterlinckian 
than  medieval.  Like  other  modern  ver- 
sions, the  play  has  too  much  sophistica- 
tion, too  much  self-consciousness  to 
duplicate  the  primitive  vigor  of  the 
medieval;  the  earlier  mysticlan  Is 
translated  into  vague  groping. 

"The  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary  has 
mannered  simplicity,  symbolism  often 
confusing;  it  is  Impregnated  with  the 
externals  of  medieval  life— the  Crusad- 
ers  cathedral  building,  monasticism. 
In  an  effort  to  reveal  the  age.  the  au- 
thor sometimes  allows  the  trapings  to 
I  obscure  the  soul  of  the  age. 

Beautiful  as  his  verse  may  be,  the 
•supreme    mo.ment  of  the   play   is  nt)t 
iyHc     but     dramatic.     When     Mara  s 
child  lives  again  at  the  breast  of  the 
kper    "The  Tidings  Brought  to  Mary 
lives'    And  around  this  moment,  sev- 
eral scenes  emerge  from  the  murklness 
of  the  wliole  to  produce  a  distinct  dra- 
matic effect.  „  „  , 
The  production  by  the   Stage  Guild 
was  praiseworthy.    The  simple  setting 
enabled   the   many   scenes   to  proceed 
without  change  of  scenery;  a  few  peals 
on   the  organ  announced  an  interval, 
suggestive  properties  arranged  by  robed 
nuns  determined  the  place  of  the  action. 
\  The  curtain  was  never  used;  the  one 
I  break  being  indicated  by  the  hshts. 

Efffctive   was   the   staging     of  the 
!  miracle  on  a  darkened  slage--the  leper 
1  woman     and     the     child  silhouetted 
i  against   the   blue   «ky,   the  wretched 
mother  sobbing  at  their  feet.     To  this 
:  moment,  tho  actresses  ">se  Miss^Gil- 
Iman,   serene  and  exalted.   Miss  Hyde, 
distressed  and  gasping.    For  the  rest, 
the  reading  of  the  verse  ranged  from 
the  colloquial  to  intoned  chanting. 

If  criticism  Is  to  be  made,  the  tone  of 
the  performance  seemed  a  little  sub- 
dued a  little  too  impersonal.  In  gen.  r:  ' 
the  women  fared  better  than  the 
Mis  Hyde  brought  the  fire  of  bii 
Jealous  p.issi.     •lit.'.  t''-"" 


liavo  b^en  coli' 

1  Mlniim"';  Vl.i':. 


lit  her.  Miss 
:i  lovely  anA 
Mr.  Scrlbncr"s 


Uioueiu  I 

:ind  iilou,-- 


n  of  "The  Tldlrffs 
^  of  an  Impresnive 
t    of  tlio  medieval 
,  ,.r  a  slm-ere,  modern 
iv     siitnlfloMnt    at  the 
n.  "The  TUlinSTB  Brought 
,  ,1.  achievement  of  the  Stape 
xt  I  notable  addition  to  our  mea- 
it;  xal  fare.  J-  f'- 


rrematur.  ■■u'lu."  or  throw  t!i 
unseasonably ;  Theao  demoniitratloiis 
Bliould  be  reserved  for  dazzling  trl 
iimphs.  By  being;  prodl^l  In  this  man 
ner.  one  takes  away  the  value  of  these 
demonstrations  and  inspires  an  Inordi- 
nate vanity  In  the  Idols  that  are  the 
objects  of  them." 


.lORUAN  HALIj— "ruritan  Passions," 
■i  photo-drama  baaed  on  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye's  play  "The  Scarecrow."  Pro- 
iliiced  by  the  Film  Guild  Inc.  of  New 
Vork.  Music  composed  by  Frederick  S. 
Converse.  First  performance  with  full 
orchestra.    The  cast  Includes: 

I-ord  Ravensbane  Glenn  Hunter 

I  The  Scarecrow  Glenn  Hunter 

I   Mary  Aator 

1.19  Osgood  Perkins 

;;by  Maude  Hill 

w  injate  Frank  Tweed 

a  Talbot  Elliot  Cabot 

 Dwight  WIman 

Minister  Thomas  Chalmers 

.V  tragedy  of  the  ludlcrou.s"   Percy  | 
MacKaye  called  his  play.  "The  Scare- 1 
crow,"  whi6h  he  based  on  the  Haw- 
thorne legend  of  Feathertop,  the  corn-  j 
ficUl  scarecrow  created  in  the  likeness  i 
of  a  man.    But  for  the  irony  of  Haw-  j 
thi  rne,  Percy  MacKaye  has  substituted  \ 
tlie  human  aspect  of  the  scarecrow  who 
Siilns  a  soul  through  love,  and  realizes 
that  he  is  only  a  flinging  together  of 
.•'traw  and  corn  silk,  unreal,  and  de- 
pondent  on  his  pipe  for  life. 
It  1=  a  strange  and  imaginative  fan 
'  the  Film  Guild  was  treading 
us  ground  when  it  attempted 
...    of  the   supernatural.  But 
ihiiy  have  captured  the  spirit  of  hauni 
111!?  witchcraft,  intensified  by  the  sym- 
bolic score  of  Mr.  Converse  so  that  the 
whole  is  a  thing  of  illusive  fantasy 
It  Is  a  hauntingly  tragic  picture  and 
llently  played,  with  Glenn  Hunter 
e  dull-witted  and  pathetic  scare 
:      .  Osgood  Perkins  as  the  Mephlsto 
phelian  Dr.  Nicholas,  ajid  Mary  Astor 
us   the  e.xqulsite  Rachel  Merton.  No 
one  who  has  seen  "Puritan  Passions 
could  ever  forget  the  witches'  carnival 
by   the   light  of  the  forge,   with  the 
beams   of  the  roof   casting  flickering 
s'.iadows  against  the  walls,  or  of  the  old 
.^ale.m.  Towne,  that  is  reproduced  with 
the  accuracy  of  an  old  print.       E.  G. 
+  + 

LOEWS  STATE:— "To  the  Ladies, 
with  Theodore  Roberts,  Louise  Dresser, 
Edward  Horton,  Helen  Jerome  Eddy,  Z. 
Wall  Covington,  Patricia  Palmer, 
Arthur  Hoyt,  Jack  Gardner  and  others, 
adapted  from  the  stage  play  by  George 


A  note  about  Paul  Clsudel's  raystery 
In  four  acts  and  a  prologue,  which  Is 
now  playing  at  the  Peabody  Play  House 
In  Charles  street,  Is  pertinent.  This 
mystery  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
de  r  Oeuvre,  Paris,  on  Deo.  22,  1912.  A 
crltlo  then  wrote  that  It  was  a  delight 
to  applaud  a  noble  work,  conceived  out- 
side of  commercial  preoccupations,  writ- 
ten by  a  poet  "ardently  Imprisoned  In 
his  thought."  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Vlolalne,  Mile.  Lara;  Mara,  Mile.  Frap- 
pa.  Lugne-Poe  and  Roger  Karl  with 
Mme.  Franconl  took  the  other  parts. 
The  mystery  was  revived  at  the  Come- 
die-Montalgne,  Paris,  In  the  early  spring 
of  1921.  Gemler  was  the  producer.  It 
was  said  that  the  pace  taken  by  the 
players  was  so  slow  that  the  perform- 
ance was  unnecessarily  long  and  the 
attention  weakened. 


In  the  minds  of  musicians,  Claudel  Is 
associated  with  Da'rlus  Mllhaud,  whose 
Second  Suite  played  here  at  a  Symphony 
concert  for  the  first  time  in  America 
(April  22,  1921),  was  derived  from  his 
music  for  Claudel's  "protee."  Mllhaud 
and  Claudel  were  attached  to  the  French 
legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1917-18. 
Milhaud  also  wrote  music  for  Claudel's 
translation  of  the  "Agamernnon"  and 
the  "Choephorl"  of  Aeschylus;  for  Clau- 
del's ballet,  "L'Homme  et  son  Desir," 
which  the  Swedish  ballet  brought  over 
to  New  York  this  season,  and  for  seven 
poems  of  Claudel,  to  be  sung. 


"Songs  of  ElHand"  for  female  voices, 
soprano  solo,  flute,  harp  and  strings, 
by  Mabel  W,  Danlel.s  of  this  city  wUl  be 
performed  for  th«  first  time  at  a  con- 
cert for  young  people  given  by  the  St 
Louis  Symphony  orchestra  in  St.  Louis. 
Rudolf  Ganz,  conductor,  on  Feb.  3.  The 
composition  contains  two  choruses- 
Fairy  Road  and  Fairy  Ring.  The  first 
has  been  extended  since  it  was  per- 
formed in  Steinert  hall  last  January  by 
the  MacDowell  Chib  chorus  with  Hute 
harp  and  piano,  led  by  Miss  Daniels' 
who  Is  the  author  of  the  text  as  well  as 
the  music. 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Brown,  the  widow  of  Will- 
lam  B.  Brown,  writes  In  answer  to  a 
1>^«stion  by  M.  S.,  published  In  this  col- 

S."  Ka'ulmananrMar'c  cSnneir;,  SlrTct-  '  I  a?" -iomtL^^^own^""^'  "P"^"^'^  known 
Art        Tamo,  r',.,,,^  I  I       Comical  Brown.'  npver  appeared  at 

the  Howard  Athenaeum,  as  he  had  his 
own  concert  company,  and  had  appeared 
In  other  theatres  and  In  Tremont  Tem- 
ple." 


ed  by  James  Cruze 

"To  the  Ladles"  is  a  rippling  comedy, 
-  -isferred  to  the  screen  from  the  play 
i-Iaiifman  and  Connelly,  in  which 
.1  .11  Hayes  and  Otto  Kruger  played 
iiere  not  so  long  agp.  IVected  by  James 
Cruze,  it  has  fared  better  than  thej 
wavering  "Dulpy."  It  is  our  version  of 
"What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  essen 
tially  American  in  its  ironies  and  hap- 
penings 


When  one  enters  a  concert  hall  here 
and  elsewhere  one  not  Infrequently  sees 
boxes  of  flowers  waiting  to  be  carried 
down  the  aisle  by  an  Intrepid  usher 
hands  them,  as  a  rule  awkwardly, 
to  a  smiling  female  singer,  pianist  or 
nddler.  She  presses  some  of  them  to 
her  heart,  and  puts  others  on  the  piano, 
as  flowers  are  often  placed  on  a  coffin 
even  when  the  fanrlly  of  the  corpse  has 
asked  In  the  newspapers  "Please  do  not 
?end  flowers." 

Floral  tributes  to  actresses  and  slnr- 
ers,  elocutionists,  fiddlers,  pianists,  vlo 
loncellists  of  the  female  persuasion  have 
been  thus  Dald  for  many  years.  Theo 
phlle  Gautler  in  December.  1840,  saw 
Rachel  pUy  In  "Marie  Stuart."  His 
review  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  In 
t.he  course  of  It  he  made  these  remarks: 
The    young    tragedienne    was  ap- 
p.auded  enthusiastically;   there  was  a 
shower  of  flowers  and  monstrous  bou- 
quet.=  :   nothing  was  neglected  in  glv- 
ng  the  appearance  of  success.  Apro- 
1^.°%"^,  ^"^"«ts,  we  venture  to  make 
,the  following  reflection:   We  understand 
perfectly  how  In  a  moment  of  enthusi- 
asm  a  woman  throws  the  bouquet  that 
:s  m  her  hand,  or  the  faded  flower  In 
her  hair:  how  a  man  snatches  a  rose  or 
a  oarr.ellla  from  his  buttonhole  to  mani- 
f.:s'.  his  satUfacUon  with  a  singer  or  an 
Hctress  who  has  well  acquitted  herself. 
This  Is  natural  and  simple.    But  we  do 
not    understand   how   one   enters  the 
t.icatre  with  one's  admiration  arranged 
In    bouqueu    and    enclosed    In  white 
pajior.    Suppose  by  chance— and  It  hap- 
pens frequently— the  diva  sings  out  of 
tune  or  plays  badly  that  night— What's 
•0  b-  done?    .=?ho„M  nn^  rarrv  back  thi 


"Medico"  of  Newburyport  writes  to 
us:  "The  controversy  now  going  on  In 
New  York  between  the  Lady  and  the 
Princess  as  to  who  shall  be  the  theatrl- 
!  cal  Madonna  in  'The  Miracle,'  could  be 
easily  settled  by  having  them  both  ap- 
pear at  the  same  time.  What  a  draw- 
ing card  that  would  be!  I  well  remem- 
ber as  a  boy  going  to  see  'Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'  produced  by  a  company  which 
boasted  of  two  Marks,  two  Topseys  and 
I  think,  two  Little  Evas.  It  is  needles^ 
to  say  It  was  a  winning  combination." 

F.  H.  D.,  referring  to  the  late  Percl- 
j  val   Knlght'3   singing   mournfully  the 
j  motto-song,  "Always  pierry  and  bright," 
in  "The  Arcadians,"  reminds  us  that  the 
song  was  originally  sung  by  Alfred  Les- 
ter as  Peter  Doody,  when  "The  Arca- 
dians" was  produced  at  the  Shaftsbury 
[Theatre,  London,  In  1909,  and  when  It 
[  was  revived  there  in  1916. 

The  Temple  Choirs,  Henry  Gideon, 
I  conductor,  assisted  by  Bertha  Cushing 
Child,  reader,  with  solo  singers,  trum- 
pet, harp,  kettle  drums  and  organ  will 
give  a  concert  In  Jordan  hall  toiilght 
The  program  will  Include  Russian  and 
Jewish  church  music,  Moussorgsky's 
cantata,  "Josua  Navlne"  and  Arthur 
Foote's  complete  service  for  the  syna- 
gogue. 


The  Boston  Flute  Players"  Club, 
Georges  Laurent,  director,  will  give  a 
concert  next  Sunday  at  3:30  o'clock  at 
the  Boston  Art  Club.  Mozart's  Clarinet 
Quintet  (Mr.  Arclerl,  clarinet);  Blocii. 
Violin  sonata  (Messrs.  Macdonald  and 
Lnvlno);  Cornelius,  Six  Christmas  songs 
(Elizabeth  Bates,  contralto,  and  Mal- 
colm Lang):  W.  C.  Heilman,  Suite  In  E 
flat,  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bass  clari- 
net, horn  and  piano  (Mr.  Heilman, 
pianist). 


Leon  Gordon,  who  for  eeveral  seasons 
delighted  audiences  at  the  Copley  The- 
atre by  taking  "silly  ass"  roles,  is  a   , 

busy  man  In  New  York.    He  is  playing    •Joseph  and  Blmon  and  J>udaB,  and  of 
Cyril   Maude  a  company 


to  bring  tho  Oironlcl  ■ '  pgAlmldt. 
the  moralist,    th«    p'  ,iid  llio 

prophets  "up  to  date.  ,  ro  no  re- 

spect left  for  the  noble  Kngjish  of  the 
old  translators? 

Tho  Herald  has  received  k  letter  that 
Is  here  perlluoat: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"As  Boon  as  the  massacre  had  come 
to  an  end  by  the  welcome  death  of 
Herod,  they  had  returned  to  Nazareth. 
Joseph  once  more  had  opened  his  car- 
penter shop,  and  Mary  found  her  hands 
busy  tending  to  her  ever  Increasing 
nursery. 

"For  she  became  tho  mother  of  four 
other  boys,  who  were  called  James  and 


The  program  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs In  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon and  Saturday  evening  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  overture  to  "The  Magic 
Flute";  Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestica- 
Stuart  Mason,  Bergerle,  a  suite  in  three 
movements,  and  Liszt's  "Lament  and 
Triumph  of  Tasso."  Mr.  Mason's  "Ber- 
gerie"  will  be  performed  for  the  flrst 
time.  He  will  conduct  It.  His  "Rhap- 
sody on  a  Persian  Air,"  produced  at  a 
symphony  concert  in  1921,  is  still  pleas- 
antly remembered- 


in  Cyril  Maude's  company;  his  own 
play,  "White  Cargo,"  is  running  suc- 
cessfully; he  has  another  play  ready  or 
almost  ready,  and  hails  talking  to  clubs 
about  his  adventures  as  an  actor  in 
western  Africa- 

PADEREWSKl , 

For  Ills  flrst  piano  recital  of  the  sea-  j 
•on,  Mr.  Padere'.vskl  drew  an  audience 
to  Symphony  hall  yesterd-iy  afternoon 
that  packed  the  place.    He  pLuyel' 
Variations   and   Rugue.    E-flat    minor,  ' 

Op.    23  Poderewski 

Sonata,  E-flat  major,  Op.  27 ...  Beethoven 

Sonata,    B   minor  Liszt 

Uallade,    F   minor  "  Chopin 

N'oiti'rne,  D-tlat,   Op.  27  Chopin 

iiherzo.  B-flat  minor  Chopin 

Barcarolle.   A   minor  Rubinstein 

Valso    Caprice  Rubinstein 

The  first  flush  of  youth  behind  them, 
concert  pianists  have  a  way  of  develop- 
ing new  ideals  and  views.  Here  is 
Mr.  Percy  Grainger,  not  so  long  ago  a 
player  who  attracted  crowds  by  the 
force  of  his  personality,  nov,f  declaring 
in  print,  so  it  is  said,  that  a  performer 
should  sink  all  personality  and  let  the 
music  in  hand  speak  for  itself.  Mr. 
Grainger  seems  young  to  have  come  to 
Ithis  opinion,  which,  to  judge  by  what 
|we  frequently  hear,  would  appear  to 
be  the  conviction  of  man.v  distinguished 
players  who  have  reached  middle  age  or 
more. 

Although  Mr.  Paderewski  has  not  yet, 
80   far  as   one   knows,    set   down  his 
views  in  black  and  white,  yesterday  it 
seemed  evident  that  his  corweption  of 
piano  playing  is  not  what  it  used  tt) 
be.    Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Paderewski  1 
was  for  studying'  every  bar — yes,  every  I 
note — of  pvery  piece  he  played  till  he  | 
had  discovered  its  musical  or  emotional  | 
sigificance,  or,  at  all  events,  for  it  a 
beauty  of  tone  to  ravish  the  ear.  The 
splendor    of    his    playing    then,  the 
grandeur  that  thrilled,  the  charm — it  is 
not   necessary   to    rehearse    his  qual- 
ities, they  are  facts  of  musical  history. 

But  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  yes- 
terday, with  scarcely  a  minute's  pause, 
Mr.  Paderewski  played  as  though  he 
had  seen  a  new  light.  The  music  he 
had  written  himself,  the  lovely  Bee- 
thoven sonata,  the  Liszt  sonata,  he  | 
played  them  all,  it  goe^  without  saying,  j 
with  the  authority  of  a  master,  but  few 
were  the  passages  he  played  as  though 
they  meant  much  to  him,  and  in  loveli- 
ness of  tone  and  exquisiteness  of 
ornamentation  he  seemed  to  feel  faint 
Interest.  In  the  musical  content  alone  ' 
he  appeared  absorbed,  though,  to  be 
sure,  he  displayed  amazing  technique 
in  the  Liszt  sonata.  This  same  sonata, 
however,  about  two  years  ago,  Mr. 
ICrnest  Hutcheson  made  stirringly  elo- 
quent, with  never  a  suggestion  of  tech- 
nical show.  Such  noble  performances 
today,  as  well  as  mu.sical  beauty  and 
charm,  one  hears  most  frequently  from 
the  younger  and  less  noted  players. 
The  greater  seek  too  often  bigger  ends. 

Or  is  it,  perhaps,  that  the  weight  of 
■years  of  concert  tours  has  done  them 
an  injury?  For  Mr.  Paderewski  yes- 
terday, grave  and  remote  for  an  hour 
or  more,  with  Chopin,  felt  moved  to 
unbend,  till  at  the  end  he  played  the 
scherzo  In  quite  his  old-time  vein,  with 

beauty  of  tone  and  glitter,  and  with  a 
passionate  heat  of  emotion  that  fetch- 
ed him  applause,  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  heard  before,  except,  perhaps, 
for  the  nocturne.  Whatever  Mr. 
Paderewski's  own  views  may  be  as  to 
what  in  piano  playing  is  moat  worth 
while,  it  stands  clear  enough  that  the 
musical  public  like  his  old  way.  when 
they  can  get  it,  best.  R.  R.  O. 


several  girls,  who  lived  to  see  the  trl 
umph  and  the  death  of  that  strange 
older  brother,  who  was  to  Include  all 
mankind  in  the  tender  affection  which 
!he  had  learned  at  tho  knees  of  hl« 
mother." 

From  "The  Story  of  the  Bible,"  by 

(Hendrlk  van  Loon. 

If  the  above  twaddle  be  Bible  history, 
then  truth  Itself  salute.s  plshtosh  and 
flapdoodle,  raised  to  a  bad  literary  em- 
inence by  a  writer  with  a  name  com- 
pletely descriptive. 

Boston.       THOMAS  D.  LA^VELIiB. 


CLEVER  POLICE 
I     (News  Item  In  the  Chicago  Tribune) 

The  fact  that  the  prisoner  has  a  per 
feet  set  of  teeth  causes  police  officials 
to  doubt  that  he  la  Williams,  who  has 
no  lower  teeth. 


SHOCKING  CRUELTY 

"Judge  Fines  Autoist  Who 

Hit  Car  with  His  WifeT 

PICTYUR  FOLKS 

I  nevur  read  the  movie  books 
I    that  tell  uv  piety ur  folks: 
I  how  harold  loyd  haz  4  gag  men 
to  mfr.  jokes. 

how  rudolph  says  he  may  cum  back 

oh  gosh,  that's  wot  I  fear, 
and  glory  swanson  cant  live  on 

nine  million  bucks  a  year. 

an  where  bebe  danlels  gets  her  clothes 

an  how  shes  always  gay, 
and  that  bill  heart  he  keeps  sbt  dogrs 

to  chase  the  girls  away. 

I  nevur  read  the  movie  books — 

It's  the  plctyur  that  I  seek 
two  see  the  kind  uv  b.  v.  d.'s 

mae  murray  wears  this  week. 

SLEWFUT  STEVE. 


OBLIQINQ  SHOPKEEPERS 

(FYom  the  Decatur  Herald) 
KETAIIj  STORES  TO 

I  OPEN  THREE  EVENINGS 

Long  Hours  on  28th,  29th  and  31st  to 
Accommodate  Late  Christmas 
Shoppers. 


George  Copeland,  pianist,  after  a  long 
absence,  returning  to  Boston,  win  give 
a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night 
when  he  will  play  piano  pieces  by  old 
Muffat,  CThopIn,  Schumann,  Ravel.  De- 
bussy, Ma^BLero,  Gaunier  and  Lec'uena, 


A  committee  of  deep  thinkers  In  Chi- 
cago purposes  to  make  a  "modem" 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dr. 
J.  M.  P.  Smith  says  that  as  there  will 
be  several  at  work  the  translation 
"naturally  will  lack  unlformttyof  style." 
Strange  to  say,  tho  King  James  version 
prepared  by  more  than  one  is  not  lack- 
ing In  this  uniformity.  Encouraged  by 
the  example  of  Dr.  Goodspeed,  who  has 
made  a  "snappy"  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  these  Chlcagoans  are  going 


SHE  SHOULD  ACCEPT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  legend  which  Catherine  O'Nlne- 
talls,  that  scholarly  daughter  of  the 
Granite  State,  has  unearthed  from  the 
library  of  the  Cluny  Museum  on  the 
wlldness  of  wildcats  is  new  to  roe,  and 
I  am  Informed,  according  to  her  gracious 
wlsli.  In  recognition  of  her  Invaluable 
contribution  to  the  subject  In  Its  theo- 
logical aspect,  I  nominate  her  a  charter 
member  of  the  Ladles'  Relief  Corps  of 
the  Imperial  Order  of  Wildcats,  In  open- 
ing she  should  fill  with  distinction. 

I  read  recently  that  Congressman 
Frothlngliam  of  your  stats  has  a  de- 
ceased stuffed  wildcat  as  his  totem  in 
his  office  in  Washingrton,  showing  his 
far-reaching  interest  in  the  animal  and  i 
its  status  quo.  It  should  serve  as  a 
daily  reminder  to  that  statesman  of  the 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  even  the 
most  thoroughly  considered  and  digested 
legislation,  and  inspire  him,  not  only  to 
greater  effort  toward  attainment,  but 
also  to  the  preservation  of  unferal  poise 
in  the  disappointment  of  defeat. 

RESULTS  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  legend 
arising  from  the  rivalry  between  the 
domestic  cats  and  their  wild  brethren 
does  not  disclose  the  fundamental  Issue 
at  the  bottom  of  It.  Certain  Interests 
and  attributes  are  common  to  all  cats, 
wild  and  tame.  As  to  those,  they  go 
their  solitary  ways  as  the  good  Lord 
made  them.  In  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, it  Is  but  natural  that  the  soft 
life  of  the  petted  puss  of  an  Egyptian 
harem  would  tend  toward  a  breaking 
down  of  inhibitions  to  which  the  stiff- 
whiskered  ruffian  of  the  crags  and 
forests  VTOuld  not  be  subject,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  rivalry  referred  to  was 
but  another  manifestation  of  that  in- 
stinctive envy  of  the  easiest  way,  at 
no  time  more  apparent  than  today. 
Such  has  been  Its  effect  In  affairs  of 
state  that  now  no  cat,  however  wild, 
looks  at  a  king  except  In  pity. 

THE  ATHOL  OUTBREAK 

This  International  phase  of  tlie  ques- 
tion win  show  that  the  recent  abnormal 
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-  'idnfsa  In  the-  wildcats  of  Athol  Is  Dux. 

'.ocal  outbreak  of  a  general  condition. 
V  ia  causation  of  It  Is  locaj  to  wild- 
cats, not  local  to  the  Athol  referred  to. 
Careful  observers  have  established  that 
with  the  approach  of  the  fulness  of 
'  0  moon  nearest  to  the  first  days  of 
.iiiuary  and  July  the  wUdneas  natural 
^  wildcats  In  a  state  of  normalcy  be- 
comes accentuated.  Strangely  enough, 
it  appears  that  this  excess  depends 
upon  the  food  supply,  but  In  Inverse 
ratio  to  It.  In  an  open  winter,  with 
rabbits  plenty,  It  is  higher  than  In  a 
winter  of  deep  snows  with  harder 
hunting  and  fewer  rabbits.  The  July 
excess  Is  more  constant  In  relation  to 
the  normal  output.  The  moment  of 
the  boreal  high  point  of  pressure  Is  at 
hand.  If  this  be  "speculation,"  let  cat- 
nip make  the  most  of  It. 

If  I  had  been  considering  the  placing 
of  a  small  wager  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Issue  of  the  ancient  contest  between 
'  the  cats.  I  think  I  would  have  picked 
'  the  stern  and  cruel  deity  of  the  wolt- 
Hke  Ass>Tians  and  his  wildcats  rather 
than  Bubastes.  the  Egj-ptlan,  and  ivls 
domestics.  Experience  with  that  croco- 
dile "Papyrus"  did  not  lend  favor  tc 
Kgyptlan  sporting  propositions.  Tet  out 
of  experience  comes  wisdom.    In  a  con- 
test between  warring  gods  the  one  holi- 
est In  essence  wlU  lead  to  victory. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABBLi  ADAMS. 


Russian  and  Yiddish  Music  In 
Jordan  Hall 


SHTJBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "A  Perfect 
Lady,"  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts, 
with  Constance  Blnney.  Music  by 
Cieorge  Gershwin;  book  by  Frank  Man- 
del  and  Laurence  Schwab.  Ivan  Rude- 
sill  conducted.    The  cast: 

pp-a   R«6  Bowdln 

lovca  'west   Marjorle  Oateson 

M       rTu"  ;   R^th  warren 

q^m  "Wilson  James  Gleason 

Virginia  Aramlnta  Culpepper.  .Miss  Blnney 

Tom  Xesbltt  •.,i.-.^r.^'"^.J^*^t 

Fred  Carrlngton.   -K-i  llarn  ■Wa>ne 

Jim  Henry..  Charles  Kenneay 

Chlaulta   Margaret  Pettit 

Manuel  ■William  Hol-brook 

The  piece  Is  still  In  the  making  and 
the  exposition  of  th«  first  act  Is  a 
I  long  time  getting  down  to  brass  tacks, 
i  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  act  there 
is  a  decided  warming  up,  but  this  bracer 
is  none  other  than  that  sustaining  arm 
of  contemporaneoua  musical  comedy 
the  opportune  vaudeville  "turn,"  done 
neatly  Into  the  story,  but  with  the  ob- 
vious Intention  of  exploiting  Warren 
and  Wavne  of  the  "two-a-day.  And 
let  us  add  that  the  pair  alluded  to  give 
one  of  the  hest  burlesque  dances  of  tne 
vigorous  type  ever  seen  In  this  or  any 
other  local  theatre. 

The  second  act  Is  more  Interesting 
with  some  good  comedy  and  again  the 
last  act  falls  Into  marking  time  and  a 
strained  attempt  to  pick  up  the  threads 
and  bring  about  a  satififactory  ending. 

The  dialogue  Is  often  funny,  but 
rugged  speech  is  often  resorted  to  to 
draw  a  laugh.  Everyone  In  the  cast 
qualifies  with  flippant  speech  and  Go 
to  hell"  l3  used  Indiscriminately.  The 
audience  was  In  an  expectant  mood  over 
the  music,  for  there  was  an  enlarged  or- 
chestra that  necessitated  taking  up  the 
first  row  of  orchestra  chairs.  Yet  It 
seldom  rose  oveuthe  commonplace,  with 
the  exception  of  "Virginia,"  whereiii  a 
melodic  phrase  now  and  then  arrested 
the  attention,  or  again  gave  pleasure 
with  enchanting  bits  of  orchestration  In 
which  the  woodwind  choir  had  its  say. 

And  yet  this  show  undoubtedly  has 
much  that  will  turn  It  toward  a  splen- 
did entertainment,  for  the  acting  was 
excellent,  and  the  piece  Is  In  Itself  .a 
great  dancing  feast,  notwithstanding 
the  lack  of  dancing  unity  tn  the  •vari- 
ous ensembles. 

The  stoi-y  Is  thm.    Tom  Nesblt,  an 
Inventor,  has    read  the  press  agents 
gush  over  Joyce  West,  a  fc-lrl  of  the 
Follies,  in  a  metropolitan  newspaper. 
He  corresponds,  and  the  letters  are  .In- 
tercepted by  Virginia  -Miss    Blnney )J 
Tom  and  his  pal,  Carrlngton,  arrive  In  J 
New  York,  and  he  is  given     the  gate 
by  Joyce.    The  New  York  Central  rail- 
road buys  the  rights  <°^.To™|  n^^; 
switch  and  there  is  a  check  for  $40,000 
on  the  way.    Joyce   starts  to  p^aj 
!  Tom      The   check    Is   confiscated  by 
'  Virginia.    Joyce  toses  Tom  a.ilde  wnen 
;  the  money  vanishes.    The  worm  turns 

■  Tom  carries  Joyce  bodily    oft  to  t  e 

■  mines  In  Peru,  and  Virginia  and  1  he 
i  rest  follow.  Joyce  Is  put  to  work  at  30 
i  cents  a  day.  There  is  tha  tanTing  of 
I  the  shrew  from  ano'.her  angle.  Tom  s 
'  eyes  are  opened  ar.d  Virginia  comes 
I  into  her  own.  .  - 

Miss  Binney-s  success  la  undisputed. 
!  While  her  voice  Is  only  of  the  pretty 
tj-pe.  her  acting  -^'rvs  another  story 
nTr  facial  play  -,«s  that  of  tho  actress 
well  schooled  In  her  art.  and  In  her 
moments  of  fiirtl.ig  with  Tom  there 
was  delight  m  her  subtle  "nethods^ 
Her  dancing,  too,  surprised,  and  she 
was    both   fleet   of    foot   and  always 

^Tn^L  rest.  »ach  In  his  or  her  own 
I  way  gave  splendid  accounts  of  them- 
Telves  and  yet  th,  picture  that  hngers 
is  the  aforesaid  dance  of  Ruth  Warren 
and  William  Wayne.  T.  A-  K. 


Yesterday  e%'en!ng  Henry  Gideon 
brought  forward  the  choirs  of  Temple 
Israel  in  a  concert  of  music  chiefly  of 
the  synagogue.  There  were  two  ex- 
amples of  Russian  church  music,  "Di- 
vine Praise"  by  Bartniansky  and  "Our 
Father"  by  Gretclianlnov,  four  excetTts 
from  the  jewjsh  ritual,  two  by  Borueh 
Schorr,  for  unacoompanled  chorus,  a 
solo  for  mezzo  .soprano.  "O  Lord.  What 
is  Man?"  by  Russell  King  Miller,  an 
arrangement  by  Schorr  of  the  Memorial 
for  the  Dead,  Mussorgsky's  cantata 
•Joshua,"  three  YiddlsK  songs  ar- 
r.mged  by  Mr.  Gideon  for  mixed  chorus, 
and  a  setting  by  Arthur  Foote  of  a  syna- 
eogue  service,  "My  Strength  and  Song 
Fs  the  Lord,"  with  accompaniment  for 
organ  (Henry  R.  Austin),  harp  (Beat- 
rice N.  Phlnney).  timpani  (Albert  Rlt- 
ter).  trumpet  (Georges  Mager),  and 
tambourine,  and  with  a  spoken  text 
written  by  Mrs.  Gideon  "to  Interpret 
and  intensify"  the  musical  responses 
(Bertha  Gushing  Child.) 

A  concert -goer  mu.st  feel  so  grateful 
to  a  concert-giver  who  offers  some- 
thing different  from  what  Is  to  be 
heard  six  times  a  week,  that  to  com- 
plain of  Mr.  Gideon  for  providing  too 
much  of  a  good  thing  must  needs  ap- 
near  ungracious.  But  even  so.  the  fact 
remains  Uiat  if  Mr.  Gideon  wishes  to 
make  his  concerts  attractive  to  a  wide 
musical  public,  ho  wlU  be  wise  to 
recognize  the  truth  that  too  much  music 
of  markedly  Hebraic  character  cannot 
fall  to  pall  on  people  unaccustomed 
to  It.  people  to  whom  it  makes  no  ap- 
peal of  sentiment.  Beautiful,  much  of 
it  surely  is,  that  by  Schorr,  above  all 
the  Kaddlsh  arrangement,  perhaps 
isspecially  so,  but  last  night  its  un- 
oroken  sombreness  stood  in  sad  need 
of  relief  which  the  Mussorgsky  cantata, 
repeated  from  last  year,  did  not  give 
for  Russian  music  of  the  church,  like 
Uie  Jewish,  is  strangely  lacking  in 
cheer. 

Much  of  this  music,  too,  and  Mr. 
Foote's  as  well,  made  less  effect  than 
it  might  have  made  if  a  translation  of 
the  text  had  been  printed  on  the  pro- 
gram; with  however  rare  a  musical  in- 
telligence they  may  be  written,  long 
passages  of  r-ecltatlve  cannot  pipov© 
better  than  dull  when  not  a  word  is 
understood.  The  seri'lce  by  Mr.  Foote, 
written  with  muslcianly  skill  and  pro- 
bably, In  the  synagogrue,  genuinely  de- 
votional, In  the  concert  hall  seemed 
as  out  of  place  as  a  magnificat. or  a 
Nunc  Dlmittis.  Delightful,  though,  and 
delightfully  sung,  were  Mr.  Gideon's 
effective  arrangements  of  Yiddish  folk 
songs. 

All  the  performance,  for  that  matter, 
was  excellent.  Mr.  Gideon  gets  fine 
tone  from  his  chorus,  a  long  range  of 
dynamics,  and  a  wide  variety  of  tonal 
color.  Of  greater  value  still,  ha  in- 
spires his  forces  to  sing  with  botn  en- 
thusiasm and  sentiment.  He  does  so 
much  that  Is  worth  the  doing  and  does 
It  60  very  well  that  one  can  onJy  beg 
hira  to  add  another  year  the  one  virtue 
his  cojicerts  lack — variety. 


The  smoky  halls  of  the  Prince  of  Slh 
To  a  thunderous  Julllen  air? 

THOMAS  HARDY. 


TELEPHONIC  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Overheard  In  these  prohibition  days: 
Telephone  Operator — "They  don't  an- 
swer— 

Late  Reveler  (after  what  seemed  to 
him  an  endless  wait) — Tsh  all  right!  I'll 
(hic).  write  to  'em  myshelf! 

ORACLE. 


So.me  paper  spelled  the  name  O'Bre- 
gon  and  the  Irish  Fellowship  Club  Im- 
mediately voted  to  send  troops  to  Mex- 
ico. 


A  correspondent  in  London  writes  to  j 
us  about  a  certain  lady— who  was  raised  ^ 
to   social   eminence  th»ough   her  hus-  i 
band's   lucrative    interest   in    beer— or  , 
was  it  soap?  She  outvies  the  late  Mrs.  . 
Leo  Hunter— constantly  pursuing  paint-  ; 
ers,    musicians,    army   officers,    dipio-  , 
mats,  any  one  that  would  possibly  be  a  , 
magnet  for  those  hesitating  about  at- 
tending her  receptions.    Not  long  ago 
some  ladies  in  London  were  gossiping 
over  their  tea  and  muffins. 

"What's  Lady          up  to  now?"  asked  , 

one  noble  dame. 

"Oh,  she's  going  to  give  a  reception 
for  the  widow  of  the  Unknown  Soldier." 

Of  what  worth  are  halls  of  fame,  ex- 
cept The  Herald's  private  one  for  which 
candidates  are  nominated  in  this  col- 
umn? Of  what  worth  is  the  Nobel 
prize?  Walt  Whitman's  bust  Js  still 
lacking  in  New  York's  Hall  of  Fame  ' 
and  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  has 
been  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  not 
to  Thomas  Hardy. 

ADD  "INTREPID  DISCOVERERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  believe  I  have  discovered  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  popularity  of  the  No 
Bananas  song.  The  music  to  the  first 
phrase.  "Yes,  we  have  no  bananas."  Is 
almost  the  same  as  that  of  "Sweet  Rosle 
O'Grady."  W.  C.  R. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   A  DANCINQ 
MAN 

Who  now  recalls  those  crowded  rooms 

Of  old  yclept  "The  Argyle," 
Where  to  the  deep  Drum-polka's  booms 

We  hopped  in  standard  style? 
Whither  have  danced  those  damsels  now! 
Is  Death  the  partner  who  doth  moue 

Their  wormy  chaps  and  bare? 
Do    their    spectres    spin    like  sparks 
within 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

Seen  in_  the  windows  of  a  store  In 
Palmer  by  C.  H.  K.  of  Hingham: 
"This  Place  Has  Moved  Two  Doors  Up." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
In  The  Herald  that  Kupper  Bier  "has 
small  tolerance  for  prohibition." 

I'll  take  the  same. 

Southbrldge.  A.  W.  S. 

HE  HAS  MANY  ADMIRERS 

Ae  the  World  Wags: 

You  recently  published  a  letter  in 
your  column  criticising  Mr.  Angelo 
Patrl.  Will  you  admit  one  now  In  his 
defence? 

I  have  no  children  of  my  own  and 
those  who  think  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  anything  about  children  without 
having  brought  one  or  two  of  them 
into  the  world  will  not  be  interested,  I 
suppose.   In   my  remarks. 

I  can  well  believe  that  the  "distracted 
mother  of  six"  might  have  considerable 
diflfculty  In  adopting  Mr.  Patrl's  meth- 
ods now  after  having  used  quite  differ- 
ent ones  previously,  but  If  she  had 
besrun  using  them  when  the  first  child  i 
arrived  I  think  she  would  be  less  "dls-  j 
tracted"  than  she  is  now.  I 

She  says  that  according  to  Mr.  Patri  \ 
"the  child  Is  always  right  and  the  par- 
ent is  always  wrong."  which  Is  not 
true,  but  he  does  try  to  get  at  the 
child's  point  of  view  in  order  to  under- 
stand better  how  to  help  and  guide  him, 
and  he  does  want  to  teach  mothers,  I 
think,  that  they  must  learn  to  rule  their 
own  spirits  before  they  are  fit  to  rule 
their  -children. 

I  have  observed  a  great  many  moth- 
ers and  a  great  many  children  and -I 
believe  that  if  all  the  mothers  who  have 
the  opportunity  would  try  to  follow  a 
tew  of  Mr.  Patrl's  suggestions  the  re- 
sult would  be  better  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  parents  and  children  and 
more  obedient  and  b'Hter  behaved  chil- 
dren. 

I  hope  The  Herald  will  continue  to 
publish  his  articles  and  I  shall  continue 
to  hope  that  they  are  widely  read  and 
appreciated. 

Shall  1  add.  for  Mr.  Sinclair's  bene- 
fit, that  I  am  not  "a  stylishly  cos- 
tumed woman,"  that  I  have  no  "perma- 
nent wave,"  that  I  do  not  play  bridge 
or  possess  a  poodle?  S.  N.  B. 

PITY  THE  WILDCAT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Possibly  another  contribution  to  the 
symposium  on  the  feral  psychoses  of 
the  wildcat  may  not  be  superfluous. 
Surely  the  bottom  of  the  matter  should 
be  reached,  if  possible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  wildcat's  mysterious  behavior 
may  be  due  to  a  defence  reaction  or  to 
an  inferiority  complex,  due  to  long- 
persisting  supersensitlveness  over  some 
real  or  fancied  deficiency  or  difference 
between  himself  and  the  remainder  of 
the  animal  creation,  which  has  caused 
him  to  witlidraw  himself  from  the  com- 
panionship of  his  kind  and  to  brood 
over  a  melancholy  delusion  of  having 
been  misprized  or  misunderstood;  until, 
all  self-confidence  lost,  overwhelmed 
with  despair  at  his  growing  conscious- 
ness of  utter  inability  to  express  what 
he  feels  to  be  within  him,  his  morale 
broken,  he  has  made  himself  outcast 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

C^an  it  be  this  that  makes  the  wild- 
cat wild  R.  M.  P. 

LOCAL  ICONOCLASTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  lived  in  Boston  since  190S  and 
each  year  the  efficiency  fiend  destroys 
some  charming  old  landmark.  We  are 
rapidly  becoming  Chlcago-lzed. 

Do  you  remember  the  iron  gateway 
and  stone  steps  where  Bosworth  street 
enters  Province  court,  and  where  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes's  footsteps  trod? 
Well,  we  desire  to  cry  out  as  he  did 
to  prevent  a  desecration.  If  this  gate 
must  go,  in  the  street  widening  evolu- 
tion, why  not  remove  it  bodilj*  to  Park 
street,  aljout  opposite  the  Union  Club, 
and  cut  another  entrance  to  the  Com- 
mon? We  believe  It  would  harmonize 
with  the  Common  fence. 

One  of  our  favorite  walks  Is  along 
Bosworth,  p.nst  the  site  of  the  good  Dr. 
Holmes's  residence,  through  the  gate 
and  down  a  few  seps.  thence  to  the 
left,  when  we  invariably  read  the  large 
sign  on  the  barber  shop  which  has  oc- 
cupied a  basement  for  many  years. 
The  proprietor  announces  himself  to 
the  world  as  a  "PhvsioKnomlcal  Bar- 


[iKn.iU.iii  ,1111  \\jiy  Ji. isn't  .s..i]i.  ii(Mi> 
mentioned  it  before?    Maybe  they  have. 

L.\N.S1NG  U.  ROBINSON. 

I  MASON'S  "BERGERIE" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  ninth  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Mozart, 
overture'  to  "The  Magic  Flute"; 
Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestica; 
Stuart  Mason,  Bergerie  (Sonnerie^ 
et  Sarabande  pour  les  Bergers;  Air 
pastorale;  Gaillarde  et  Depart  pour  j 
le  pays  du  Tendre;  first  time;  con-  j 
ducted  by  the  composer),  Liszt,  Sym-  ^ 
phonic  poem.  "Lament  and  Triumph  | 
of  Tasso."  j 

There  are  some  who  think  that  the 
muse  of  Richard  Strauss  In  this  in-  i 
stance  should  have  exercised  birth-con-  j 
trol. ,  '1 

We  cannot  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 
With  or  without  a  program,  this  Sym-  j 
phony  contains  pages  of  appropriately  1 
homely  and  wholesome  sentiment;  page?  : 
of  glowing  beauty;  pages  that  are  ex- 
citing and  in  the   Straussian  manner 
glorious.     It   Is    true    that    there   are  ' 
also  bombastic  pages,  sound  and  fury, 
that,   if  tftere  is  reference  to  a  pro- 
gram, the  journal  of  events  in  a  Ger- 
man   apartment,    are    absurdly  incon- 
gruous. 

Fallowing  the  program  reverently, 
one  would  say  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance: "There  were  terrible  doings 
in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strauss.  Why  did  not  the  neighbors 
call  in  the  police?" 

This  "Domestic"  Symphony  had  been 
played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  four  times.  The  last 
performance  was  in  1912.  Never  was 
the  music  on  the  ~whole  so  Impressive, 
so  compelling,  so  persuasive  as  it  was 
yesterday  led  by  Mr.  Monteux  and 
played  emotionally  and  superbly  by  the 
orchestra.  It  is  true  that  the  weaker 
pages — they  are  at  the  same  time 
among  the  most  pretentious — showed 
their  inherent  weakness,  for  not  even 
Mr.  Monteux  and  the  orchestra  can 
supply  ideas  that  the  composer  lacks  or 
glorify  fuss  and  feathers.  It  is  true 
that  as  a  complete  work  of  art  the 
Symphony  is  not  equal  to  Strauss's 
"Til  Eulensplegel"  or  "Don  Juan."  But 
forgetting  all  about  "the  easy  going 
husband,"  the  "lively"  wife,  the  par- 
ents gloating  over  their  presumably  In- 
teresting baby,  the  morning  bath — an 
unusual  event  In  Germany— the  dispute 
over  the  future  of  the  boy— forgetting 
that  Richard  Strauss  had  a  wife.  baby, 
an  apartment  and  that  the  family  was 
astir  at  7  A.  M.— one  can  enjoy,  praise 
he  moved  and  excited  by  many  pages 
in  -  this  supposedly  autobiographical 
work. 

Mr.  Mason's  "Bergerie"  Is  charming 
music,  music  to  be  played  at  an  ex- 
hibition of  Watteau's  paintings.  George 
Moore  said  long  ago  of  Thomas  Hardy 
that  In  his  early  novels  he  tried  to  show 
how  ■■jolly  country"  he  could  be.  The 
sneer  came  from  envy  rather  than  dis- 
criminating criticism.     Mr.  Mason  did 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  attempting  to 
be   more   18th  century  than  Couperin 
and  Rameau.    He  says  in  his  modest 
note  contributed  to  the  Program  Book: 
"I  did  not  Intend  to  Imitate  18th  cen- 
tury  music,   although  I   suppose  that 
the  general  style  of  that   music  may 
have  been  in  my  mind  as  T  wrote." 
i    Fortunately  Mr.  Mason,  having  musl- 
|rnl  ideas  of  his  own.  having  a  poetic 
nature,  nppreclatine  the  18th  century,, 
oaucht  the  spirit  of  it.  Educated  largely 
In  Paris,  he  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
the    frantic    endeavors   of   the  ultra- 
modern .■school  to  make  the  bourgeois 
sit  up  in  wonder.    Ho  knows  the  value 
nf  clearness,  simplicity,  directness,  logi- 
cal sequence.    His  orchestral  scores  are 
never  gaudy;  his  music  has  deml-tlnts 
as  well  as  exquisite  colors,    \\rltlng  lor 
a  small  orchestra,  knowing  the  admir- 
able qualities  of  the  virtuosos  who  were 
to  plav  his   "Bergerie,"  he  wrote  for 
them  cunningly,  without  sacrificing  to 
mere  -Individual  display.     It  ;^■""lf. 
bard  to  say  which  one  of  ^h/ /lljee 
movements  is  the  most  delightful:  -rhe 
call    to   the    peasants- nor   Zola  s.  but 
those  of  the  old  France  of  legend  song 
and  art,  and  the  Sarabande  tinged  with 
tender  melancholy;  the  beautiful  air  for 
the  English  horn;  or  the  aeparture  for 
Cythera,  with  Its  finely  I"""!' "f-^  ,^"^1 
ing     It  Is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  the 
Suite    was    warmly    appreciated  Mr. 
Mason,  who  conducted  unostentatiously 
"but   effectively,    was   recalled  several 

"That  wonder  of  overtures.  "The  Magic 
Flute"  •was  played  as  Mozart  s  music 
should  be  played-and  with  some  con- 
ductors this  is  not  always  the  _«se  Vn 
eloauent  performance  of  Liszt  s  las 
so '^  which  does  not  grow  old.  brought 

"  The"  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  progi-am  of  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows-  Brahms.   Tragic  Overture:  Boc- 


I 


)iucrUiil.>.  I>:insi>  ilii.  >'  • 

tUPELAND  PLAYS 

Last  niKht  G*or««  Cop^land.  planl? 
nve  a  .  rltal  In  Jordan  hall.    This  w.. 

h,^  ■  im: 

Ur.  Gottlieb  MufTat:  Ball.^i 
.,  „.   K,,,.l.>~  SvmphonlqU' 
vel:     Kt  I 
v\e  Qui  F'. 
.  ins  (Jrenad 
uussy;  Maschore  Che  P"' 
1     2,    5.   MiUlplcro;     1- ' 
,  Orlente.  Ouanler;  M.ilagu 

liid  rfCflved  a  cordial  wel- 
•    •iidlence  that 
hini.  Richly 
i\  to  be  sure, 
•hac  his  lone  Is  not  so 
itlful  as  It  used  to  be; 
1  i--r  nt  certain  rhythmic 
in  ballad,  and  per- 
:      a  disposition  to 
he  played  two  or 
nic  studies.  But 
should  hold  their 
i  jpeland  after  all  did 
for  ail  hour  or  more 
:.vl  ihe  power  of  almost  all 
lay. 

of  these  pianists,  It  would 
-  i:i  respect  both  to  their 
1  the  composers  whose 
v.   do  not  give  them- 
I  I  what  Mr.  Cope- 
intent  to  play  the 
,1.   whether   he  is 
ihsite  pieces  by  a  ICth  cen- 
n,  inconsequential  music  by 
In  Soaln,  mad  Italian  jokes 
ffTotcsque    or    the  Etudes 
OS.  has    set  his  foot  down, 
Kuess,  that  he  will 
y  atom  of  charm, 
1  significance  and 
mal  force  iliat  In  that  music  lies, 
'es  It,  and  wlihout  any  fussiness 
!     His  fine  vitality  helps  him; 
V  a  C  major  chord  so  tliat 
n  the  hall  sits  straight  the 

5  A  helps  him  as  well — 
uncommon.  Whereas  too 
sis  play  the  fragile,  vapor- 
of  Debussy  with  a  languor 
sts  anemia,   Mr.  Copeland, 
most  of  Its'  rhythm.  Its  hints 
its  color,  gives  it  a  stoutness 
t  by  no  means  does  dam- 
acy  of  atmosphere.  To 
>us  Ravel,  by  means  or 
-  last  night  real  life, 
ielightful  playing.  The 
]i  so,  for  after  the  con 
\er  not  a  creature  stirred  till 
and  had  played  many  encore 
iir.ong  them  a  "bit  of  jazz,"  he 
!  r,  by  John  Alden  Carpenter,  very 
-  ng  music  to  hear.    But  the  ques- 
-  If  it  is  superior  to  what  the  ex- 
:n  jazz  can  write,  or  even  quite  so 
If  only  Mr.  Copeland  will  give 
"T   concert  soon,   many  are  the 
he  will  please.  R.  R.^ 
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.T.A.MES     THEATRE— "Connie 
ioiin,,"  a  comedy  in  a  prologue 
nets  by  Edward  Childs  Car- 
1  ted  from  a  story  by  Fannie 
Urst  time  In  Boston.  The 

oud.  Viola  Roa<* 

 Adelyn  Bushnell 

int  Harold  Chase 

 Ralph  Morehouse 

<^'ay  Edward  Darney 

r  at  Barclay's 

Ralph  M.  Remley 

 Jill  Middleton 

 Anna  Uayng 

■  Mark  Kent 

■  lay  Walter  Gilbert 

Home"  is  a  brave  tale 
s,  a  resolutely  pure  actress, 
of  a  job  and  money.  To 
en  In  nilnols  on  her  scanty* 
ione  a  child's  costume,  the 
"■ne  of  ner  roles,  and  trjvete 
'11  the  way.  she  is  befriended 
man.  Is  tal<en  to  his  uncle's 
r-ago  and  wins  the  hearts  of 
ist,  except  the  wicked.  An 
legend,   Imt  an  Innocuous 
'k  was  roM  to  it  early  this 
^lanhattan  has  become 
to  endure  the.se  Cin- 
\  rpt  In  musical  comed.v. 
y  was  originally  .staged  In 
he  prologue  was  racy,  typi- 
•  rlirg.     Here,  presumably 
-.fi  rigidly  moral  St.  James 
e  erring  actress  does  not 
>l>parently,   one  quiesi^lonable 
iftlccs  for  Boston.     Pl^ys  of 
TP  have  such  a  neat  manner  of 
•IE  good  women  from  bad. 

smoke— brazenly    on  the 
•  vlllalnoss  In  "Connie  Goes 
:i.  kes;    our  Connie  does  not. 
:    t)ie  amusing  prologue  and  a 
;-isi  act,  the  piece  thins  out  Into 
raraa  and   sentimentality  in  the 
1  act  and  finishes  In  a  long  last 
The  slender  story,  the  author  had 
ch  to  make  It  live  for  three  acts 
rnd,  he  had  nothing  left  hut 


.UloU:*  dM  not  sti  i.iii;l  li'-u  Ills 
lit 

N  :>-ulty  Miss  Bushnell  found  In 
vliii.\iin;  Connie  Illustrates  the  dlffer- 
fhco  betwi>en  the  stage  and  the  jirlnted 
i<  Kannio  Kllbourne'.s  short  story 

s  g.-iloty  and  brijtlitness  banished 
'>ughts  of  pr(rt)ablllty.    IKit.  In  the 
Miss  Bushnell  had  to  convince  her 
ICC  that  she  was  successfully  Im- 
uatlnK  a  girl  of  13.    .Vlthtnish  she 
lur   lines   ever  so   skilfully,  she 
not  summon  the  Illusion  of  Imma- 
And,   when  she  abandons  her 
ture.  and  the  hero  could  not  be- 
sho  was  really  grown  up,  the  au- 
had   full   reason    to   doubt  his 
ss.    To  them.  It  was  always  evl- 
that  Miss  Bushnell.  or  any  othor 
m.i.uie  actress,  could  never  look  like  a 
IllUe  child.    Mention  must  be  made  of 
Bfr.  Kent,   whose  grouchy,  harsh,  old 
uncle   was  one  of  the  mainsprings  of 
the  play;  but  even  he  could  not  wltli- 
j(taTid     the  mawklshness    of  his  long 
speech  in  the  last  act.    The  program 
urges  mothers  to  "bring  the  children." 
Thp  children,  no  doubt,  will  like  "Con- 
Goes  Home."  J.  C.  M. 


PARIS  THEATRES 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  wrote  aa  follows  early  In  the 
moniUi: 

Lilke  an  Inexhatistlble  honeycomb,  tijo 
t^quare,  white  theatre  in  the  Avenue 
Montaigne  ia  contliiually  extending  Its 
cells.  The  newest,  the  Studio  des 
Champs  E31ysee3,  is  small,  tiut  golden 
Indeed,  and  oliers  the  most  refined  of 
Eweetstuffs;  ' 

In  the  narrow  enclave  of  its  four 
fc'ilded  wallSj  MM.  Duvernola  and  For- 
Ihuny  have  set  in  movement  a  group  of 
egures  from  CWna — ^  porter,  and  ii 
poetess,  a  few  ladles  of  leisure  and  easy 
morality  and  their  proprietress,  in  a 
"tea-house"— to  the  shrill  accompani- 
ment of  M;  Eernai-di's  ftoiss  and 
twanged  strings.  But  in  the  club  dea 
Canards  Mandarias.  the  on©  true  linlt 
with  the  Manchu  Empire  is  the  bald  and 
whiskered  saire,  who'  keeps  his  cornel 
and  creaks  out  an  occasional  aphorism 
The  rest  is  but  Chlnoiserie. 

The  porter  w.ins  his  aristocratic 
poetess  against  the  fearful  odds  of  his 
■•^w  birth,  lisr  projuidlce,  the  lord  Wou- 
»bA  »r.e  proMjetress  of  the  "teJv- 
JK*5«.">ic  is  a  IX  in»«>ilo:W' 
f- 1 ! -  re— T^n Ineg?  music  is  torTTire  iSr 
Western  ears.  ;  ATjth  the  ,  authors  tiius 
^indecided  betweeii.  passion  and  pictufi- 
'caition — and  su'rely  a  whole  act  built  Hp 
on  the  heroine's  drunkenness  could  bi,U 
bo  unsatisfying-,  in  spite  of  MUe. 
Cazalis's  infallible  sense  ,  of  proportion 
— there  remains  M.  Komisarjevsky'a 
scenery  and  dresses  to  give  the  neces- 
sary bias.  Their  lightness  and  pleading' 
angularity,  carried  out  in  strong  tones 
of  amber  and  claret,  give  the  spectacle 
its  entire  value. 

Other  cells  in  the  oomb  are  stored 
with  darker  honey.  At  the  Comedle 
Am  Obamps  Slyseea  M,  £itpe£C  presents 


i 

richer,  but  more  sombre  fare.  Tol-  \ 
stoi's  "Toutea  les  Qualltes  Vlennent 
d'^llle''  is  a  terrifying  reconstitution  of 
Russian  peasant  life;  where  else  .in  '' 
the  world  is  such  a  blehd  of  endless  I 
poverty  and  hysterical  charity  to  be 
found?  "Elle"  ia  Vodka,  the  old  curse 
and  consolation.  The  moujik,  one  day 
sodden  and  brutal,  forgives  the  robbery 
Of  his  passing  guest  on  the  morrow. 
The  piece  has  its  beauty,  and  the 
bearded  drunkard  of  M.  Jim-Geralda  is 
astonishing.  The  denouement  saves  U. 
from  the  pit  of  anti-alcohol  propa-, 
ganda.  -'  ' 

V  "L'lndigent*'  of  M.  Charles  VildraCj  Is 
no  less  in  a  minor  key— an  evening  in 
the  flat  life  of  a  man  without  friends, 
who  at  last  receives  a  spontaneous  visit 
from  one  of  the  hearty  people  blessed 
with  hundreds;  comforted,  he  and  his 
wife  retire  to  bed  with  a  new  faith  in 
existence.  Such  a  quiet  message  of 
encouragement  must  be  delivered  with 
the  right  nuance;  and  this  Mme.  Pit- 
oeff  ha.s  caught,  but  M.  Penay  is  some- 
how unsympathetic. 

Of  "La  Petite  Baraque,"  by  Alex- 
andre Bloch,  it  may  be  said,  that  what 
may.  be  clear  on  paper,  visible  action 
has  quite  obscurd.-l.  M.  PItoeit,  with  his 
own  pallor,  as  Pierrot,  and  with  the 
gyrations  of  his  cardboard  personages 
to  the  rtielancholy  valses  of  the  SO's, 
succeeds  in  setting  forth  a  macabre 
poem;  but  on  the  stag-e,  symbolism 
should  have  a  less  Pythian  utterance, 
and  much  surmise  is  a  w^ailness  of  the 
flesh.  ' 


;       TWO  OLD  TIMERS 

I     Eugen  d' Albert  has  played  the  piano 
I  recently   in   London.     The   T/nes  de- 
scribed him  as  "one  of  the  old  school 
of  pianists,  who  believed  In  extracting 
the  maximum  of  eound  out  of  the  in- 

istrument  regardless  of  whether  It  was  j 
tone  or  noise.    The  undoubted  advan- 
tage  of  this  method  is  that  it  enables 
the  performer, tp  give  big-boned  Inter- ' 


Oliver  M.  Sayler,  author  of  'The  Russian  Theatre,"  has  collected 
pome  of  his  articles  which  ho  hjd  contributed  to  various  niapazines  and 
newspapers,  and  with  other  ar^clrs,  published  throuph  Brentano's,  New 
York,  a  volume  entitled  "Ouy'  Ancrican  Theatre"  with  25  illuslralions. 
Mr.  Sayler  in  his  short  and  orcosy  preface  .says  that  he  hns  aimed  "to 
Bketch  in  the  highlights  of  this  period"  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  "to 
make  our  American  Theatre  live  throuph  intimate  studies  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  responsible  for  its  record.  Samples,  representa- 
Uves,  ■whipping-boys." 

This  desire  to  be  "intimate"  often  leads  Mr.  Sayler  to  irreverence. 
One  might  say  that  irreverence  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  book. 
Irreverence  is  often  righteous,  as  when  it  is  provoked  by  slavish  adher- 
ence to  worn-out  formulas  and  to  doubtful  traditions  in  the  theatre; 
but  there  is  an  irreverence  that  is  to  be  deplored,  as  when  Mr.  Sayler 
characterizes  J.  Ranken  Towse,  the  leading  dramatic  critic  in  this  country, 
in  these  words:  "Tenacious  veteran  of  the  Evening  Post,  living  obsti- 
nately in  his  past."  First  of  all,  this  characterization  is  not  true.  No 
one,  writing  for  the  press,  has  been  more  generous,  more  encouraging 
towards  young  playwrights  and  actors  and  actresses  worthy  of  encour- 
ligement  than  Mr.  Towse.  And  yet  Mr.  Sayler  accuses  him  of  living  in  the 
past,  probably  because  Mr.  Towse  does  not  bow  down  and  worship  cer- 
tain modem  scene  painters,  stage  decorators;  nor  applaud  passing  fads. 
There  are  young  lions  of  the  press  wlto,  having  little  background,  proclaim 
this  or  that  new  play  as  epoch-malAng,  and  hail  this  or  that  action  as 
"the  greatest."  As  Artemus  Ward  s^id  of  George  Washington,  Mr.  Towse 
does  not  "slop  over."  ' 

In  his  opening  chapter  "The  Period  of  Awakening,"  Mr.  Sayler 
Sustly  speaks  of  Prof.  George  Pierce  Baker's  successful  work  at  Harvard, 
but  is  he  correct  in  saying  that  "adequate  equipment  js  niggardly  denied 
prof.  Baker"?  He  dofes  not  mention  the  fact  that  Dr.  Alfred  Hennequin 
taught  playwriting  at  the  University  of  Michigan  some  40  years  ago; 
that  he  aided  Clyde  Fitch,  Bronson  Howard  and  others.  Prof.  Baker  would 
\)o  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  underrate  Hennequin's  work,  for  he  has 
always  given  him  due  credit. 

In  the  same  chapier  we  read  that  "O'Neill  is  a  name  to  match  with 
any  living  playwright.  His  'Anna  Christie'  conquers  Britain."  Mr  .Say- 
ler neglects  to  say  that  the  last  act  of  this  play  was  severely  criticised 
in  London,  and  that  play,  at  first  enthusiastically  received  in  consequence 
of  the  acting  of  Pauline  Lord  and  George  Marion,  did  not  keep  in  iavor 
Bnd  was  withdrawn;  nor  does  he  say  that  it  failed  completely  in  Berlin. 

In  hia  desire  to  be  brisk  and  epigrammatic  Mr.  Sayler  too  often  forces 
the  note.  He  does  not  argue,  he's  "telling  you,"  and  he  is  inclined  to 
raise  his  voice  until  he  screams.  In  this  chapter  we  at  once  run  up 
against  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  Lee  Simonson  and  Norman  Geddes.  Good 
men  and  true,  no  doubt,  but  Mr.  Jones  keeps  popping  up  in  this  book  on 
nil  occasions.  We  would  not  detract  from  his  ability  for  the  world,  but 
did  Mr.  Sayler  ever  hear  of  a  play  entitled  "Too  Much  Johnson"? 

And  in  his  shouting  Mr.  Sayler  sometimes  falls  do-wn.  "Victor  Hugo's 
translation  of  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  French 
letters." 

Victor  Hugo  -wrote  a  singular  book  entitled  "William  Shakespeare." 
When  and  where  did  he  translate  the  plays  of  "the  divine  Williams"? 
Were  you  not  thinking,  Mr.  Sayler,  of  Victor's  sons? 

"Our  American  Theatre"  is  readable;  it  is  entertaining;  it  is  often 
amusing,  especially  when  Mr.  Sayler  is  most  «erious  and  poletnical.  The 
reader  feels  as  if  he  were  in  a  whirlwind  and  in  danger  of  being  swept 
off  his  feet.  Looking  about  the  room  and  seeing  that  windows  and  door 
are  closed,  he  putg^^bn  blue  glasses. 

In  the  •chaptei.'.'Our  Playwrights,"  we  are  informed  that  Zoe  Akins  is 
"voluptuous  in  taste,  sensuous  after  the  unequivocal  but  reticent  manner 
of  the  Orient,  raiftfess  of  sentiment  held  in  leash  by  sophistication,  in- 
stinctive warder  of  words  and  word  sounds."  To  quote  from  Heine's  song: 
"My  darling,  what  wouldst  thou  have  more?" 

Mr.  O'Neill  has  a  chapter  to  himself.  He  is  THE  American  play- 
wright. We  have,  according  to  Mr.  Sayler,  an  "innate  national  desire  to 
personifyv  ideas  and  movements  in  human  guise — Edison,  our  native  in- 
genuity; Fo'rd,  business  efficiency;  Rockefeller,  enormous  wealth;  Roose- 
velt, the  strenuous  life.  Therefore,"— mark  the  stern,  inexorable  logician 
at  work — "therefore,  O'Neill,  the  personal  symbol  of  our  awakening 
American  dratna."  Then  follow  analyses,  or  rather  laudations,  of  his  plays. 

In  "Our  Producers"  there  are  pen  sketches  of  pioneers  and  contem- 
poraries. Thus  William  A.  Brady,  is  "displaying  paradoxical  Irish  whims 
in  spending  a  h^;i^iin<inTo  train  his  wife."  This  may  not  please  Grace 
George. 

If  you  wish  to  "understand"  Arthur  Hopkins,  the  key  Is  "a  kind  o£ 
optimistic  fatalism." 

A  "parabola  of  paradox"  played  round  the  head  of  Winthrop  Ames  as 
producer. 


In  chapters  that  follow  "Our  Institutional  Theatres,"  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Players,  the  Theatre  Guild, ;  the  Provincetown  Players,  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  and  the  Little  Theatres  are  discussed.  These 
chapters  will  be  valuable  to  future  historians  of  the  stage.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  Henry  Jewett  Repertory  Theatre  in  Boston,  either  in  text 
or  in  the  appendix  devoted  to  Little,  Experimental  and  Community  Thea- 
tres in  the  United  States. 

After  a  chapter  on  "The  Theatre  in  the  College"— "O'Neill-  Ames. 
Hampden,  Jones,  Macgowan  might  have  been  head  waiters,  golf  instruc- 
tors or  tree  doctors,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Harvard" — comes  a  chapter — 
"Our  Actors.' 


Is  it  fair  to  describe  Otis  Skinner  as  "veteran  romancer  a  trifle 
Boured  by  fate's  buffetings"?  Is  Julia  Marlowe  "Shakespeare's  composite 
heroine  of  our  generation"?  Or  should  Walter  Hampden  be  dismissed 
»3  a  "journeyman  Shakespearian"  and  classed  with  Fi'itz  Leiber? 


In  the  remaining  chapters  Mr.  Sayler  treats  of  designers  for  the 
stage — Mr.  Jones  is  described  in  the  short  staccato  sentences  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle — playhouses,  critics,  audiences,  realism  and  idealism,  civic  the- 
atres, revues,  variety  shows  and  dances,  America  as  host  to  foreign 
drama  and  economic  problems. 


"Specious    gloss,    pretentious    mystery,    mawkish  senUmentality/' 
•eseTords  are  followed  by  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  "Expenence." 

^very^voman,"  "The  Fool."   

In  the  appendices  Mr.  Sayler  gives  a  list  of  Important  Productions , 
on  the  American  Stage  from  1908  to  1923  with  dates  and  names  of  the- j 
ILrThe  Pulitzer  Drama  Prize  Awards,  the  Harvard  Prize  Play  Awards, , 
I  list  of  O'Noiirs  plays,  records  of  the  Washington  Square  Players,  the 
Theatre  Guild,  the  Provincetowni  Players,  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  ^ 
R  list  of  Little  Experimental  and  Community  Theatres  in  this  country,  and 
the  leading  commissions  of  Messrs.  Jones-as  Calais  was  inscribed  on 
the  heart  of  Mary  Tudor,  so  Jones  will  be  found  engraved  on  the  heart . 
of  Mr.  Sayler— Simonson  and  Geddes.    These  appendices  are  valuable.' 
There  is  a  full  index. 


pretatlons.  which  are  beyond  the  range  i 
of  the  more  velvet-fingered  artists  of 
tocVir.  One  doubts,  however,  whether 
;  .  jus's  F  minor  Sonata  Is  a  suitable 
%.^:;;n  for  this  Hammerclavler  style. 
It  was  Interesting  to  see  how  well 
Debussy  stood  up  to  Mr.  D' Albert. 
5-'oiiv  tlmes  he  was  knotiked  out  alto- 
gci.'jor;  the  garden  was  stripped  of 
every  leaf  and  flower  by  a  hailstorm, 
snd  the  minstrels  broke  their  banjos 
on  each  other's  pates." 

Then  there  was  Ben  Davles,  a  fre- 
quent visitor  here  in  past  years,  sing- 
ing "AVaft  Her,  Angels"  at  our  Sym- 
phony concerts,  and  strong  In  oratorio 
performances.  He  was  born  in  1S58, 
but  he  win  sing. 

Things  have  moved  on  since  he  used 
to  hold  multitudes  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace and  elsewhere  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  Merit  is  now  looked  for  else- 
where— In  pronouncing  German  better 
than  the  British  schoolboy,  French 
than  a  Belgian,  and  Italian  better  than 
that  musical  Volapuk  to  which  a  host 
of  songs  and  their  singers  h.ive  reduced 
If,  in  singing  without  notes.  In  at- 
mosphere, and  so  on.  Do  these  things 
Snatter  very  much:  or,  at  least,  does 
"not  what  Ben  Davles  has  to  give  us 
matter  more?  His  voice  has  that  ring 
in  it,  throughout  its  compass,  that  we 
(hear  In  Casals's  pianissimo,  which 
',  fcomes  through  the  orchestra  whenever 
wishes.  His  English  pronunciation 
Is  a  delight  to  hear— the  way  he  keeps 
the  vowels  clear  and  uses  the  ex- 
ii>losives  to  arLlculate  the  rhythm  and 
hums  on  the  liquids  and,  above  all, 
ijarlngs  everything  to  the  front  of  the 
Inouth.  And  as  against  atmosphere, 
the  refuee  of  the  nennle  who  have  no 

Dice,  he   gives   th'at   'caroling'  which 
old  French  monk  picked  out  as 
eculiarly   English,    and— strange  that 
^hls  should  be  worth  comment!— It  is  in 
ttune."  

OLD  SONGS  AND  SIGNS 

T   o  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  been  much  Interested  in  the 
(Vorld  Wags  column  which  has  brought 
t*c)  the  attention  of  the  readers  the  songs 
rof  the  iong  ago.    "The  Ham  Fat  Man" 
.  i^^has  occu-pied  some  space  in  the  column. 
,  I  1-weIl  remember  the  song.    Many  songs 
I  of  the  day  were  printed  on  small  single 
ly  Sheets  and   could  be   bought   for  one 
Icent.    A  boy  in  my  class    at  school 
I  ^brought  a  copy  of  "The  Ham  Fat  Man" 
,  «ad  I  made  a  band  written  copy  of  it 

^at  the  time.    I  recall  the  chorus  which 
y   tl  think  Is  not  far  from  being  correct, 
i  \  \  "Ham  fat,  ham  fat,  zloker  yan  yan, 
(  '  Ham  fat,  ham  fat  frying  in  the  pan, 
!     O  get  you  in  the  kitchen  as  quickly  as 
you  can 

Rltchee  itchee  koochee  says  the  ham 
fat  man." 
It  was  brought  out,  I  think,  at  Morris 
Bros."  Opera  House  and  looking  back 
to  the  grade  I  was  in  at  scliool  I  should 
place  the  date  1863  or  1S64.    There  were 
barrels  of  fun  at  tliat  diminutive  opera 
house,  but  not  all  was  merriment  and 
nonsense.    Many    songs  were  produced 
'with  fine  effect.  I  remember  the  names 
I  of  four  of  the  singers:  Wilmarth,  Pres- 
I'jcolt,  Coes  and  Trowbridge,  but  cannot 
'.Bay  positively  that  they  appeared  to- 

f— "   I 

geUicr.   Of  the  orchestra,  D.  W.  Board- , 
man,  cornetist  and  director;  J.  Li.  Blod-  i 
gett.  1st  violin,  following  Napier  Loth-  j 
lan:  F.  A.  Sawln,  2d  violin;  O.  J.  Ball,; 
flute,  clarinet:  D.  II.  Moore,  trombone;^ 
Ir^•lng    AVhlte,    bass;    James  Gilbert, 
■  .  .no.     "Xora  O'Noil,"  a  song  men- 
tioned in  the  column,  was  one  sung  by 
the  company;  another,  a  beautiful  song 
which  t  would  be  delighted  to  le.irn 
something  about,  .sung  as  a  solo  and 
C  iorus.    It  was  entitled,  "She  Is  "Wait- 
j!ig  for  Us  There."    Published  at  the 
time  in  sh';et  form  but  the  publisher  has  ' 
no  Information  of  it  today.   The  chorus 
which  followed  the  last  verse  was  sung  i 
!■•   the   quartst,   unaccompanied,  very] 
i.ianissimo,   during  which   the  entire' 
>  .impany  sat  like  statues.    I  recall  onlyj 
a  few  of  the  words. 


"In  the  realms  beyond  the  star 
Passed  the  gates  which  Death  unbars 
She  is  watting,  yes,  waiting 
For  us  there."  ,,  „ 

m  regard  to  "Sally  Come  Up,  a 
song  mentioned  In  the  column  of  Nov 
28  I  feci  sure  that  G.  Swain  Buckley 
produced  the  song  but  1  f«^»  f "^'^'l'^ 
that  Edward  N.  CatUn,  musical  direc- 
tor, had  much  to  do  with  its  con.posl- 
tion,  arrangement  and  original  produc- 
tion. He  is  living  and  is  the  best  au- 
thority on  that  song. 
Uioriiy  on     ^^j^j^j^y  C.  KEJNDALL. 

Dorchester. 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 


SUNDAY— Boston  Art  Club,  corner 
of  Newbury  and  Dartmouth 
streets,  3:30  P.  M.  Sixteenth  con. 
cert  of  the  Boston  Flute  Players' 
Club,  George  Laurent,  director. 
Mozart,  quintet  for  piano,  oboe, 
clarionet,  bassoon,  horn.  Bloch, 
sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
(Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Levlne)| 
Cornelius,  six  Christmas  songs 
(Elizabeth  Bates,  contralto,  and 
Malcolm  Lang).  W.  C.  Hellman, 
Suite,  E  flat,  for  flute,  oboe,  clar- 
ionet, bass  clarionet,  horn  and 
piano.  (First  time:  Messrs.  Laur- 
ent,  Speyer,  Arcieri,  Mlmart,  Hesa 
and  Heilman.) 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M. 
Seventh  concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Molten, 
hauer,  conductor.'  See  special  no. 
tice. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
tenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym* 
phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.  See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Sym< 
phony  concert,  Mr.  Monteux,  con* 
ductor. 


AS  DESCRIBED  BY  LANE  CRAUFORO 

Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  ess'ay  on 
"Manners  and  Fashions,"  opens  v/ith  a 
reference  to  the  connection  between 
Socialists  and  their  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume, combined  with  their  special  styles 
of  wearing  the  hair.  Time  was  when  the 
actor  had  his  distinctive  dress  and  get- 
up,  and  when  long  hair  was  "the  badge 
of  all  his  tribe."  But  of  late  years  this 
old-school  type  of  actor  has  practically 
disappeared  from  our  midst.  The  mod- 
ern actor  dresses  Just  like  an  ordinary 
being  and  does  not  in  his  walks  abroad  i 
label  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Thespis. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  has 
been  a  marked  chan«;e  in  the  personnel 
of  actors  and  actresses.  The  steady  In- 
flux of  educated  and  cultured  people 
Into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  has 
created  a  different  class  of  player.  The 
recent  institution  of  academies  and 
training  schools  has  probably  had  some 
Influence  in  this  direction. 

The  old-school  actor  was  often  reared 
in  the  business  from  an  early  age.  As 
the  saying  goes,  "He  was  nursed  in 
rose-pink  and  cradled  in  properties. 
This  training  was  under  the  old  rough 
"stock"  system.  Very  naturally  the  old 
I  fellow  had  a  withering  contempt  for 
I  academies  and  their  like.  He  nearly 
always  had  to  go  through  the  theatrical 
mill,  and  by  this  process  learned  hovv 
to  starve  and  how  to  act.  It  is  said 
that  on  Interviewing  an  aspirant  for  the 
theatrical  profession.  Kean  asked  him: 
"Are  you  good  at  starving?" 

There  was  a  much  stronger  infusion 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "Bohemian 
spirit  about  mummers  of  the  old  school. 
Playing  in  the  same  stock  company 
season  after  season  engendered  an  at- 
mosphere of  camaraderie— actors  and 
actresses  were  like  brothers  a^id  sus- 
ters  together— there  was  a  "family  air 
in  the  company. 

In  the  past  you  could  see  the  old 
tragedian  striding  down  the  Strand 
with  the  air  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  at- 
tired In  a  long  coat  trimmed  with  as- 
trachan,  a  squash  billycock  hat  tilted 
at  an  angle  over  long  wavy  hair,  a 
BjTonlc  collar,  and  swinging  his  stick 
in  a  Jaunty  manner.  (It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  actors  and  artists  have 
somewhat  lost  their  dress  individuality 
by  the  general  adoption  of  the  soft  hat 
by  male  humanity.  In  place  of  that 
abominable  monstrosity,  tlic  howlei 
hat.)     After   the  customary  round  of 


the  agents,  lie  woura  nir  ...iiv  <-o 
Bodega  to  chat  with  his  fellovv  blue- 
chins  and  hear  what  news  on  the  tlic- 
!itrlcal  Rlallo.  By  the  way,  actors 
!oem  largely  to  have  lost  that  charac- 
teristic blue-chin.  -Whatever  can  be 
llio  reason  Vo  they  shave  closer 
nowadays? 

With  regard  to  shaving,  T  am  re- 
minded of  a  story  of  a  hard-u-p  actor 
in  a  barnstorming  company  going  to 
his  manager  wlUi  the  ooviplaint,  I 
9av  guvnor,  you've  put  ine  up  for 
Hamlet  tomorrow."  "Well?"  replied 
the  manager.  "Well,  you'll  have  to 
give  mc  2d  to  take  off  this  fo"'"  a^^J** 
shave."  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  boy, 
don't  worry— we'll  i>ut  you  up  as 
Othello  Instead." 

A    GRACEFUL  TRAGEDIAN 
Then  witli  what  "panache"  did  the 
old-school  actor  lean  up  against  the  bar 
of   a  public-house!   Hazzlitt  said  that 
Titian  would  have  loved  to  paint  Kean 
as    Richard    HI.    leaning    against  the 
proscenium  in  the  wooing  scene  w;ith 
Lady   Anne.     Our   graceful  trageaian, 
with  his  courtly,  old-world  air,  would 
1  surely  have  proved  a  picturesque  sub- 
lect  for  the  brush  of  the  great  painter. 
Under   the    influence   ot   stimulus,  he 
would    roll    you    out    recollections  of 
.Macr-r-r-ready,  Old  Buckslone,  Phelps, 
Barry  Sullivan,  and  other  stars  whom 
he  had  supported  in  his  time.  There 
was  something  Micawber-like  about  the 
personality  of  this  old  type  of  actor. 
Though  continually  in  a  state  of  pecuni- 
ary    embarrassment,     his  depressed 
moods  were  ever  tempered  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  somelliing  "turning  up. 
Moreover,   he   was   given    to  speaking 
somewhat  in  that  flowing  and  circum- 
locutlonarv  moCe  of  speech  cliaraeteris- 
tic  of  Mr.  Mlcav.ber.  And  circumstances 
over  which  he  liad  no  control  would 
sometimes  lead  him   to  disagree  with 
Polonius's  piece  of  advice.  "Ne'ther  a 
borrower  nor  a  lender  be."     His  tallc 
was  marked  with  the  frequent  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  and  he  abounded 
In  affectionate  phrases,  such  as  "Lad- 
idle"  and  "Dear  Boy."  AVhilst  in  e-v- 
pressing    his  opmions    of  plays  and 
players  he  was  wont  to  pay  little  heed 
to  the  axiom  of  syntax  that  declares 
the  adjective  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
noun.    Perhaps  ho  did  carry  the  foot- 
lights about  with  him  too  much,  but, 
tlten    he  loved  tlie  smell  ot  them  so 
much.    As  an  actor  perhaps  he  did  rant 
at  times,  perhaps  he  did  tear  passions 
to  tatters,  and  no  doubt  he  loved  a  part 
■•to  tear  a  cat  in."  But  he  was  well 
grounded  in  elocution,  though  liYhnci^ 
to  exaggeration  in  mouthing  his  i^ords 
and  his  vowel  "i"  often  leaned  to  th^ 


"che-ild"  sound,  but  he  had  a  Bolia,  | 
round  Shakespearian  "o."  He  knew  his 
Shakespeare  v/eii — in  fact,  he  was 
weaned  on  it,  though  he  may  have  been 
open  to  Oscar  Wilde's  satrical  saying, 
that  actors  knew  just  enougli  Shake- 
speare to  misquote  him. 

DISTINCTION  IN  ACTING 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  deportment  h« 
was  well  versed.  He  could  tread  the 
stage  with  a  good  grip  of  his  feet, 
his  hands  were  quite  comfortable  wiii» 
out  trousers  pockets  and  cigarettes.  He 
could  appear  in  the  knee  breeches  of 
classic  comedy  with  a  certain  elegano* 
and  grace.  He  could  handle  a  sword, 
and  knew  something  of  the  "nice  con- 
duct of  a  clouded  cane."  He  was  well 
trained  in  the  traditions  of  the  stage — 
thougli  he  may  have  been  too  hide- 
bound ill  this  respect.  And  often  he 
possessed  that  valuable  quality  of  "dis- 
tinction" ill  acting.  Doubtless  ho  was 
lacking  In  tlie  intellectual  finesse  and 
in  the  chiaroscuro  conception  of  char- 
acter to  be  found  in  his  descendant,  the 
modern  actor.  But  the  old-school  actor 
did  not  believe  in  "reserve  force,"  you 
could  always  hear  him  at  the  back  of 
the  gallery.  His  histrionic  methods  may 
be  said  to  have  been  "full  blooded,"  as 
opposed  to  what  Mr.  H.  Chance  Newton 
has  characterized  as  tho  "anaemic" 
acting  of  today. 

As  a  man  he  w.as  a  good  fellow,  with 
the  heart  of  a  lion.  If  there  was  mois- 
ture In  his  eyes,  there  waf;  a  joke  on  his 
lips.  (It  is  a  chestnut,  1  know,  but  a 
typical  picture  is  suggested  In  the  reply 
of  tho  old  stranded- actor  who  had  Just 
enacted  the  ghost  in  "Hamlet,"  to  the 
man  who  inquired,  "Didn't  the  ghost 
walk,  then?"  "I'es,  from  Manchester," 
came  the  answer.)  Although  the  old- 
fashioned  Bodega  actor  has  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  vanlslied,  we  still 
have  hi.s  descendant  with  us.  But  he  Is 
different  In  genre.  He  is  just  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  Alas,  while  Thespis  dons 
his  bu.skin,  it  seems  we  shall  always 
have  his  seedy  sons  with  us.  And  just 
now,  I  under.stand,  the  unemployment 
and  distress  in  the  profession  Is  pain- 
fully prevalent.  The  invasion  of  the 
cinema'  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
hit  the  actor's  prosperity.  But  the  poor 
down-and-out  actor  somehow  manages 
to  make  himself  more  genteel  In  ap- 
pearance. iHeaven  knows  how  he  does 
it!)  He  is  not  the  romantic-looking 
person;ige  that  of  old  used  to  present 
himself  at  Poverty  Corner  in  tlie  Water- 
loo road.   No,  as  a  type  the  heavy  old- 


s^houl  lannot  not*  lie  seen.  in 

vain  will  yoH  search  the  Strand  for  a 
sight  of  him.  You  .may  fancy  you  light 
on  him  turning  Into  a  tavern  in 
Martin's  lane.  You  rush  after  h  m - 
pop  your  head  through  the  Ooof-^"' i^* 
8  not  there  ...  It  is  only  his  astral 
body  1  1  1  you  saw.  He  has  gone-gone 
U^e'^the  Ma>  P0le  In  the  Strand  whether 
for  good  or  ill  we  know , not.  but  a  very 
p°ctu?esque  figure  has  passed  away  into 
the  Thespian  shades. 

'    This  article  brought  out  letteTS  from 

^!'-i»iJ:^^Tn^^;^r 
,^^^^;.^^'t^'Kn^~i 

may  be  allowed  to  >''*\V'"l^v« 
few  If  aiiv,  actors  today  who  have 
Lt^'wn  the -actors  of  past  so  -^U 
as  1  have.  Such  names  as  Macreaay, 
Phelps     Benjamin    Webster  Herman 

Vezin,  Charles  ^t^V^^^'^' /"'^'^bu^h. 
Horaeo  Wigan,  Fechter,  J.  B.  BucK- 
"one  and  Robert  Keeley  belonged  to 
not  only  fine  actors  but  high  y  cducat  d 
men.  Such  women  as  Helen 
Mrs.  Sterling,  Mrs.  Keeley.  and  Mrs 
Charles  Young  (later  Mrs.  Vezin)  were 
not  only  actresses  of  supreme  talent, 
but  women  of  modest  d'Sf'^y  and 
charm.  All  these  I  knew  most  of  them 
very  intimately,  and  I  resent  ^  ery 
strongly  the  slur  cast  upon  the  actors 

calling  of  their  day.  Tricrtrv 
WILLTAM  FARREN. 

I  was  much  interested  In  reading 
Lane  Cranford's  article.  The  Old- 
Sthool  Actor."  I  notice  that  he  quotes 
Edmund  Kean  as  saying  to  a  stage 
aspirant,  "Arc  you  good  at  -tarvlns? 
I  believe  the  would-be  recruit  was  that 
fine  old  actor,  the  late  Henry  Howe.  He 
:  told  me  that  he  called  upon  Kean  at 
I  Drurv  Lane  Theatre,  and  Kean  said. 
•■■Whv  Cockie,  you're  a  Quaker— (he 
was)^o  you  want  to  go  on  the  stage; 
but  can  you  starve?"  Howe  replied. 
'  "I'll  risk  that,  sir."  I  was  a  young 
actor  at  the  time,  with  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  and  Howe  was  our  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  he  was 
the  original  Francois  in  "Rlchlleu 
when  Macready  (father  of  General  fclr 
Nevil  Macready)  produced  that  pla?. 
He  was  also  leading  man  to  Buckstone 
at  the  Haymarket  for  a  number  ot 
years.  Howe  dieiJ  on  one  of  Sir  Henrj-  s 
tours  in  the  Lnited  Stales,  and  U 
buried  in  Cincinnati. 

CHARLES  HUNT  HELMSLET. 

CONCERNING  AUDIENCES 

(By  Diana  Bourbon.) 
Burns  certainly  wished  something  for 
the  world  when  he  wished  the  Lord 
would  "the  giftie  gie  us  to  see  ooi-sels 
as  others  see  us!"   U  Is  a  desire  that  no 
wise  person  would  second  warm.y.    But  . 
just  occasionally.  If  bne  could  assum.:  ii 
the  abilitv— like  a  wishing  caii— It  would  j 
have  an  undeniable  piquancy.    For  in- 
stance, do  audiences  ever  wonder  what  | 
is  said  and  thought  of  them  behind  the  I 
lowered  curtain?  .   .    .  They  pass  Judg- 
ment on  us  actors  readily  enough,  but  i 
do  thev  think  that  Is  all  on  their  side. 
Both  they  and  the  critics  suffer  occa- 
sionally from  the  effects  of  that  per- 
nicious   privilege— unbounded  opoortu- 
nity  of    criticising  others  with  (appar- 
ent!  immunity  from  a  return  of  in-J 
compliment.   ...   But  that  immunity 
is  Just  another  of  the  theatre's  illusions. 
If  any  of  them  want  to  put  on  the 
wishing  cap  and  step  behind  the  scenes 
for  a  minute,  revelation  awaits  mem! 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  not  too  unpleaSant 
revelation,  for  if  we  are  often  unflat- 
tering   we    are    always  affectionate 
toward    them,    and    aftecUon  excuses 
many  things! 

Actors  have  very  strict  ideas  as  to 
the  duties  and  behavior  of  audiences 
and  the  exact  contribution  they  should 
make  to  tho  performance— which  audi- 
ences (pardonably,  perhaps,  for  the  ex- 
pectations are  most  uncomfortably 
high)  are  always  failing  to  live  up  to. 
Yet  actors  never  seem  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  what  they  get,  or  recover  from 
chronic  disappointment  in  the  people 
out  front,  when  they  misbehave.  Upon 
occasion,  indeed,  "audiences,"  individual 
and  collective,  are  cursed  and  reviled 
In  a  psalm-like  spirit  .  .  .  though, 
they  would  probably  forgive   most  o: 

the  epithets,  and  certainly  repent  of 
their  wicked  ways,  if  they  could  more 
often  see  into  the  wounded  hearts  of 
the  players  afterward. 

To  please  his  audience  is  a  necessity 
to  the  actor— he  exists  for  them.  And 
it  is  not  right  that  the  whole  existence 
of  any  being  should  hang  on  the  pli  .is- 
tng  of  another  being!  It  is  what  m:i,;e3 
ours  a  cruel  calling— as  cruel  as  even 
the  best  ot  human  beings  can  be,  collcc- 
!  tlvelv— which  Is  very  cruel.  But  we 
I  love  It!  There  is  only  ono  moment  wheiii 
we  come  near  to  disliking  either  it  or 
out  audiences,  and  that  Is  when,  as| 
sometimes  happens,  they  ask  us  tor 
burnt  off  rings  of  our  self-respect  or 
I  in  a  thousand  little  ways  seek  to  tell  us 
that  our  heritage  traces  back  to  the 
cap  and  bills.  You  would  think  thu^ 
hurtlnir  i     woulrt  h«  too  easv  oven  .o 


■  on  their 
til  bad  m.i 


■ly. 
.•ir 
but 

tak*  their  dl»- 
.   .   .   And  "O 

1,  their  Upa«# 
inio  Iniportano* 


U.S.  . 

The  people  who  arrive  late,  and  whw- 
pir  uti  -im-!iiit1v   thP  people  who  (visibly 
•     thoir  wraps  anl 
■rt  iin,  the  p«o- 
1  s  ftud  ohiioolat* 
IMlicr!,.  .md  Iidget  chairs— but  never  ap- 
plaud!—nnne  or  them  realize,  none  or 
■  ■  .  n,    ^ant    to   be   told   that,  besldo 
lulsances    of    themselves  10 
-aliors  (which  is  obvious),  they 
,-ieailng  an  atmosphere  whieli 
1  M.nv  In  the  face  to  the  actor, 
re  destroyinc  whatever  utmoE- 
,,;u  .  e  1.0  nas  l>ecn  able  to  build  np  even 
In  his  own  soul;  they  are  jn"!*'"^  " 
possible  f.  r  him  to  ptve  them  his  best 
work,  however  hard  he  may  try    .    .  • 
but  they  are  the  flrst  to  find  fauU  after- 
wards,   one  Is  tempted  to  believe  that 
Inconslderateness  turns  into  « 
intention,  in  the  case  of  the 
occupant   of  a  seat   In   the   first  few 
rows,  who  makes  remarks  to  an  ap- 
parently iieaf  companion,  in  a  tone  per- 
\,  on  the  stage:  and  in  the 

,„an  with  a  chronic  cough, 
„.U  ry  one  oft  Into  throat  clear- 

ings ;n  all  the  pianissimo  passages. 

welsiTmusic 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Ixvndon. 
speaking  of  Join  Graham-s  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Welsh  Music,"  published  by 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.. 

••The  genius  of  the  Welsh  nation  for 
choral   singing   has.   of   course,    never  , 
been  in  question.   A  glance  at  the  re-  | 
suits  of  our  great  English  competition  j 
festivals  is  enough  to  show  to  what  an 
ixtent.  and  with  what  a  great  skill, 
that  art  is  cultivated  in  Wales.  Never- 
theless, a  certain  anxiety  is  manifest  in 
manv  Quarters,  and  doubts  have  been 
ixpr"es«ed  as  to  whether  Welshmen  are 
uslnc   their   inborn  gifts   to   the  best 
purpose.  Where  is  the  Kisteddfod  lead- 
ing?  How  Is  It  that.  In  a  country  that 
boasts  of  so  many  good  lingers  there 
Is  not  a  composer  ot  recognized  stand- 
ing  nor   one   symphonic   orchestra  of 
first-class  quality?   These  are  some  of 
the   questions  wMch  lovers  ot  Welsh 
music  are  tnlng  to  answer  In  various 
wavs     Mr.  Graham,  for  Instance,  be- 
lieves that  orchestras  can  only  exist 
where   there    are   urban   centres,  and; 
these.  In  Wales,  are  few,  while  cham- 1 
ber  music  has  no  connection  with  choral 
singing.     Again   the   national  instinct 
for    dramatic   music    can   hardly   find  1 
proper  expression  where  a  deep-rooted  j 
prejudice  exists  against  the  stage.  If 
we  nnd  the  cause  of  these  weaknesses 
In  the  musical  life  of  Wales,  the  reme-  ] 
dy  may  not  be  far  to  seek.'" 


The  best  treatise  on  etiquette  is  Count 
Baldassare  Castiglione's  "Book  of  the 
Courtier,"  for  good  behavior  in  1923-4 
should  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1561.  This  book  of  noble  sentiments 
and  merry  anecdotes  should  ba  read  in 
Sir  Thomas  Hoby's  translation. 

We  opened  it  at  random  yesterday, 
hoping  to  find  some  Inspiriting 
tho'jght,  or  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
hoars  before  bed-time,  and  found  Sir 
Frederick,  the  brother  of  Lord  Octa- 
vian  Fregoso,  talking  to  the  gentlemen 
and  noble  dames  at  the  Court  of  Ur- 
bino. 

"Also  it  is  not  ill  for  a  man  that 
knoweth  himself  skilful  In  a  matter  to 
seek  occasion  after  a  comely  sort  to 
show  his  feat  therein,  and  In  IRcecase 
to  cover  the  parts  he  thinketh  scant 
worthy  of  praise,  yet  notwithstanding 
all  after  a  certain  wary  dissimulation. 
Do  you  not  remember  how  King  Ferdi- 
nand, without  making  any  show  to 
seek  it,  took  occasion  to  strip  himself 
sometime  In  his  doublet?  And  that 
because  he  knew  he  was  very  well  made 
and  nimble  withal.  And  because  his 
hands  were  not  all  of  the  fairest,  he 
seldom  plucked  off  his  gloves,  and  (in 
manner)  never.  And  few  there  were 
that  took  heed  to  this  ^^  ariness  of  his." 


wa.s  (ihrough  now  aiui 
latlon)    repluied    In  ■ 
heavier  poison  gus;  tli'  . 
utilized  on  a  large  scale  la  In  hum.  I'or- 
lunately  this   Is  produced   In  Texas,  a 
Slate   too  large-minded  to  Impose  an 
"c.Nport  tax"  as  did  Pennsylvania  on 
Its  anthracite. 

This  latter  tax  (essentially  on  ex- 
ports to  other  states  whatever  Its  tech- 
nical form)  Is  proposed  for  repeal  by  the 
state  treasurer  of  Penn.'ylvaiila,  who 
apparently  gets  no  backing  from  Gov. 
Piiiohot.  since  there  are  no  local  votes 
to  be  gained  by  such  repeal,  however 
great  would  be  the  relief  to  other  states, 
as  pointed  out  here  at  time  of  the  coal 
."Strike.  Equally  barren  of  vote-getting 
would  be  reducing  the  Inordinate  wage^ 
of  the  coal  miners;  the  operators  having 
few  votes,  can  safely  be  assailed  In  the 
weekly  screeds  of  Plnchot,  who  hopes 
by  such  trial  balloons  to  learn  that 
the  winds  of  popMlar  favor  will  watti 
him  Into  I'le  presidcntlaj  chair  If  he  lifts' 
himself  enough  by  his  "liot  air."  "Like 
Hel  (e'ium")  will  be  the  people's  re- 
sponse.      CHARLES  EDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 


EXTENSION   SERVICE    NEWS,   M.  A, 
C,  AMHERST,  MASS. 

t  'I'lie  Breeder!;'  fJazette  berates  the  In- 
!  .ictlvc  Inertia  of  the  human  mind,  until 
[  It  becomes  active  for  herd  Improve- 
I  mcnt  with  a  good  bull.  It.  takes  a  bull' 
I  to  prove  the  value  of  mental  activity. 
I  Both  pay. 


HOW'S  THIS,  WATSON? 

(Monlrcal  Gazrtlc) 

WINNING  BOXER 

BROKE  LEG  IN  FALL 

Opponent,  Being  Floored  for  Second 
Time,  Fell  Over  Victim's  Leg 
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CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 

A  contributor  has  sent  us  a  circular 
he  received  from  Chemnitz,  Germany. 
Separatly  happv 
Exeptiob  first  Oger 

About  me  productions  extra  better  to 
imported,  at  about  you  to  convince  from 
the  qualitat  at  the  deserving  of  prices 
me  merchandises.  1  send  against  send- 
ing Jrom  one  Dollar  to  of  more  distant: 

a  selection  of  dellcatly  of  portfolio  for 
letters  5-5 

other  a  selection  of  dellcatly  of  carte 
for  tables 

other  a  selection  of  delicatly  of  nap- 
kin In  variegated  and  blank 

other  a  selection  of  dellcatly  ot  books 
for  oilskin  true  great  difficult  at  force, 
4n  binding  black,  red  at  green. 

Against  sC7KM71J7  from  Z  Dollar: 

a  selection  of  delicately  cash-boxes 
for  letters  25-25 

lOther  a  selection  of  delicately  Gala- 
lith-pegs  to  turn,  and  to  hald. 

All  collection  together  I  sent  against 
sendlg  from  Dollar  sleben  (7)  but.  The 
export  follow  free  of  expenses  whole. 

I  me  permited,  you  to  make  upon  at- 
tentive more,  that  I  bring  to  export  but 
separately  marchandlses  good  and  more 
(better,  and  to  be  convict  you  of  a  ex- 
periment. 

Me  will  it  very  to  make  glad.  If  will 
you  to  take  a  opportunity  often  and 
right  soon,  from  me  offer  solid  to  make 
a  employment,  and  I  you  to  secure  to 
best  settlement  fo  your  orders  worth. 

In  these  expectation  agreable,  I  re- 
main Your  faithfully 

M.  LINDNER. 


(Translatpil  from  Tbeophlle  Gautler.) 
The  sUy  is  black,  the  earth  Is  white, 
Ve  bells  ring  out  your  Joyous  peals, 
Jesus  Is  born— her  face  alight. 

The  tender  Virgin  by  him  kneels. 
No  curtains  of  embroidery  rare. 

Protect  the  Infant   from  the  cold. 
Nothing  but  spider  webs  are  there,  • 
Hanging  from  beams  and  rafters  old. 
He  trembles  on  his  straw-laid  bed. 

That  little  new  born  .lesus' dear. 
'And  warming  thus  his  cradled  head. 
Soft  breathed,  the  ox  "and  ass  stand 
near. 

The  roof's  low  thatch  is  fringed  with 
snow. 

But  overhead.  Heaven's  arches  swell. 
And  to  the  watching  shepherd.?— lol 
White,  choiring  angels  sing  "Noel" 
Boston  C-  W. 


SIGNS   AND  WONDERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Under  the  heading  "Signs  and  Won- 
ders" the  followlnr  appeared  in  your 
column: 

"The  East  Watertown  Pop  Corn 
Fountain." 

A  week  after  this  sign  was  put  up  the 
following  was  added: 

"Hod  dogs  nex  weak,  commena  obtob 

Sure  enough  the  dogs  appeared,  with 
a  sign  reading  "Hot  Dogs  Now." 

But  the  fountain  has  gone  like  those 
of  the  Bell  in  Hand  and  we  now  have  a  ^ 
brand  new  sign  which  reads,  "Hot  dogs  ; 
5— c."  As  the  proprietor  Is  a  boot-  1 
maker  in  a  nearby  factory,  and  as  most  ] 
of  the  men  who  pass  by  are  in  the  same  i 
business,  they  read  the  new  sign,  "Hot 
dogs.  Size  5  width  C.  Good  dog." 
Brighton  P    ^-  ^^ 


THE  PINK  OF  COURTESY 

(From  the  Hampton's,  N.  H..  Union) 
HELP  WANTED— MALE 
Will  the  gentleman  who  took  my  new 
hat  and  left  his  old  one  at  the  wedding 
Tuesday  night,  please  return  the  same 
to  the  Union  oftlce  for  exchange.  He 
will  find  my  initials  stamped  on  the 
sweat  barid.  No  questions  asked.  HAT- 
LESS. 


LES    BALLONS    D'ESSAI  DE 
MONSIEUR  PINCHOT 
As  the  World  Wags. 

The  earliest  modern  balloons  (the  ap- 
parently successfMl  alrcrafts  of  the 
ancients  having  left  no  positive  evi- 
dences) were  raised  aloft  by  heated  air; 
later  was  used  illuminating  gas  till  this 


SQUIRRELS  ON   THE  TABLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  recently  the  "Physlolagle  du 
Gout"  by  BrlUat-Savarln,  I  ran  across 
a  bill  of  fare  of  which  he  partook  In 
Kew  England  In  the  last  years  of  the 
18th  century.  Among  other  dishes  were 
roast  wild  turkey  and  gray  squirrels. 
The  latter  were  a  favorite  dish. 

"The  squirrels  which  are  greatly 
isked  in  this  country  were  served  'cour- 
bouillone'  in  wine  of  Madeira." 

In  view  of  the  fact  there  were  no 
trees  on  Boston  Common  In  early  times, 
considering  the  squirrel-eating  procliv- 
ities of  the  natives  and  the  natural  In- 
stinct ot  boys  to  "shy  a  rock"  at  any 
living  wild  thing,  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  squirrels  now  on 
the  Common  are  descendents  of  Immi- 
grants. I  like  to  think  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  are  godchildren  of  the 
kindly  Bronson  Alcott  and  with  that 
in  mind,  tomorrow,  in  his  name,  I  shall 
give  an  extra  one  of  my  "tocayos"  to  i 
any  of  the  little  fellows  I  may  meet  on  j 
my  way  across  the  Common. 

BriUat-Savarln  was  not  as  is  com- 
monly believed  a  sublimated  chef,  but 
a  cultivated  and  highly  educated  man. 
Driven  from  France  by  the  French 
revolution,  he  came  to  New  York  where 
he  earned  his  living  by  playing  a  violin. 
A  smallpox  epidemic  drove  him  to  Bos- 
I  ton,  v.'here  he  served  as  chef  In  the 
restaurant  of  JuUen  from  whom  that 
unsatisfying  soupe  Julienne  takes  its 
name. 

He  spent  10  years  in  preparing  his 
"Physiologic  du  Gout,"  which  led  Bal- 
zac to  write  to  his  publishers,  hound- 
ing him  for  copy  for  his  "Physiologic 
du  Mariage,"  that  they  asked  him  to 
do  "in  three  months  what  it  took 
BriUat-Savarln  10  years  to  do.  He 
wrote  only  of  gorging  and  guzzling,  I 
am  writing  about  the  most  serious  mat- 
ter In  France."  "GodaiUeries,"  the 
rather  contemptuous  term  that  Balzac 
applies  to  Brillat-Savarln's  work.  Is  said 
by  the  "Dlctlonnalre  de  1'  Academle," 
to  be  derived  probably  from  the  Eng- 
lish "good  ale."  A.  KNUTT. 

Squirrels  were  apparently  not  liked 
as  food  In  the  France  of  the  nth  cen- 
tury. N.  de  Bonnefons  in  "Dellces  de  la 
Campagne"  classes  them  with  water 
rats  and  otters,  "which  are  eaten  but 
not  in  good  usage." — Ed. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  "Investors'  Chronicle  and 
Money  Market  Review,"  an  English  fi- 
nancial weekly,  there  appears  an  ad- 
vertisement from  the  House  of  Pimrn. 
a  Ix)ndon  dispenser  of  food  stuffs,  in 
which  it  is  stated: 

■Native  oysters  sent  with  experlencerl 
attendants  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  dinners,  baflls,  suppers,  etc.  ' 

Lewis  Carrol  would  'have  appreciated 
the  sMggesllon,  1  am  sure. 

CRBIGHTON  J.  HILL. 
Wellesley  Hills 


FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

(In  the  Kaukauna,  Wis..  Telephone  Book) 
Luniak  Mike  K  5  994-F-22 


NOT  TOO  DEAR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Checker  taxi  driver  to  tipsy  fare  who 
wants  out  after  a  prolonged  ride:  "It's 
SC. 50." 

Tipsy  one:  "Sheems  reasonable  (hie), 
bcsh  let  ra-me  have  two  quarts." 

ORACLE. 


DEW  TELL! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  "do.  duo  and  dew.  '  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  so-called  "hiero- 
glyphics" mentioned  by  "P.  K-  P.  " 
should  not  apply  as  in  the  three  2's, 
where  the  pronunciation  is  the  same. 
We  (editorially),  should  therefore  write 
that  "there  are  two  kinds  of  d(u)c(w)," 
eliminating  "do"  to  «  class  by  itself- 

E.  F.  WOnCESTER. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

It  occurs  tb  me  that  your  valuable 
correspondent'  Mr.  Bon  Hart  of  Read- 
ing may  be  »ble  to  enlighten  through 
your  column  Ithose  of  Ub  who  arc  fol- 
lowing with  interest  wholly  unfeigned 
your  rescarcljes  into  the  wild  cat's  how 
come. 

The  theorv\l  would  advance  for  your 
and  Mr.  Haft's  earnest  consideration 
and  judgment  is  an  oulgrowthi  cf  .tU* 
nautical  or  sterntast  e:vpIanation  x»t.the 
feral  nature  of  the  beast. 

It  is  my  belief  that  tho  wildcat  orig- 
inated on  tm  canal  boat.  This  is  ar- 
rived at  by  logical  steps.  Canal  oats 
carried,  in  other  days,  grain.  Grain  at- 
tracts. inevitabl>,  mlcf  Mice,  it  is 
commonly  known,  may  best  be  eradi- 
cated by  cats.  Ergo,  there  must  have 
been  cats  on  canal  boat^.  This  is  be- 
yond dispute.     It   is.  to(),   beyond  con- 


troversy  that   these   cuuul   catil  must 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  liven  huvr  , 
been  a  hardy,  evi  ii  a  combHtimi  rnr,  , 
a  bold  and  roving  ofltshout  of  tho  com 
inoii  or  non-pcrlKraiit  c-.nt,  of  superior 
size,  strength  ui»l  agility. 

Tiius  we  have,  in  canal  boat  days,  >■ 
cat  of  undoubie<l  superloril}'.  developed 
\iy  circumstances. 

But  there  are.  today,  no  canal  boats. 
The  queKtlon  \v:ilch   Immediately  con- 
fronts the  thoughtful  Is— what  bocaine 
of    tho    cats?     Did    they    vanish— be- 
come    extinct?      No.      Only  weaker 
species   vanish   thus.     Then   they  are 
still  In  existence?    The  answer  Ir.,  with- 
out hesitation,  in  the  affirmative.  They 
exist  today,  sir,  but  they  exist  as  tho  i 
wildcat.     For  with  the  closing  of  the 
canal  there  was  nothing  for  this  supe- 
rior eat  to  do  save  become  wild.  Put 
yourself,  I  beg,  in  the  cat's  poiition; 
consider    the   agony   of    mind    of  the 
beast  upon  being  deprived  of  tho  unique 
phenomenon   upon   which   its  develop- 
ment depended;  weigh  well  the  dllc.mma 
in   which   the  catial  cat   found  itself. 
Progress  was  barred;  ami  being  a  cat  of 
no  mean  spirit  retrosre.'-sian  w.-is  inipos-  1 
sible.    What  course  was  left?  One  only,  j 
The  cat  went  wild.  ;  ir.  and  it  went  wild  , 
because  the  canal  was  closed  and  for  no  | 
other  cause.  j 
Holding  firmly  to  this  theory,  may  1  | 
not  suggest  to  Mr.  Ben  Hart  that  in  tho 
interest  of  science   and   humanity   he  | 
search  the  abandone*  bed  of  the  old  | 
Lowell  canal,  which  ran  in  the  vicinity  I 
of  Reading,  and  report  upon  the  'preva- 
'ence    oC    the  .  ex-canal,    or    wildcat.  ! 
as  found?,   in  furtlierlng  this  noble  end  j 
I  will  make  one  of  10  to  purchase  and  i 
present  Mr.  Hart  with  a  nail-studded  I 
leather  suit,  similar  to  those  employed 
In  catching  w^olves.  for  his  protection 
while  engaged  in  his  hazardous  que.«it. 

VIXGTSIX  FRIMAIRE. 


As  the  World  Wags:' 

The  other  day,  ywithout  warning  and 
apparently  for  no  reason.  I  found  my- 
self singing  this  little  verse,  which.  I 
venture  to  say,  I  haven't  thought  of 
before  for  years.  My  grandmother  used 
to  sing  it  to  me  back  in  the  late  70's. 
U  v.'as  pretty  well  an  expression  of  her 
creed.  As  you  may  imagine,  she  was  a 
firm  admirer  .and  patroness  ot  Morris 
Bros,  and  Pel!  and  "Comical"  Brown, 
whose  handbills  in  Hyannis  were  al- 
ways headed  "Thekritterhascome,"  or 
was  it  "kum"?  Can  you  connect  the 
song  wil^  either  of  these  "Apostles  ot 
Fun"? 

"Now,  llicn.  young  men,  don't  be 
solemncholy ; 
Try  to  be.  Just  like  me,   always  gay 
and  jolly. 
When   anything  goes   wrong  with 

me  , 
I  never  stop  to  pout. 
In  fact,  I  am,  and-  always  was. 
The  merriest  girl  that's  out." 

(jLARENCE  A.  ELDRIDGE. 
Natlck. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  Mah-Jongg  and  Mah-Jongg, 

Iij  office,  home  and  street; 
"Have  you''' been  introduced  to  Mah- 
Jongg?" 

From  every  friend  I  meet; 
But  never  a  word  of  Papa  Jongg, 

Or  little  Jongg  kiddo; 
Enlighten  me.  please,  ere  I  get  in  wrong. 

Is  Mah-Jongg  a  widow? 

Shirley  Centre.  R.  N.  G. 


ADD  LIBERAL  CHURCHES 

(From  the  Brawn  Bull) 
This  advertisement  recently  appeared 

in  the  town  newspaper: 

"The   Ladles   of   the     Plum  Creek 

church  have  discarded  clothes  of  all 

kinds.     Call  at  44  North  Plum  street 

and  inspect  them." 

FLUTE  PLAYERS  IN  I 
SECOND  CONCERTi 

1 'or  the  second  concert  this  seafon 
of  the  Boston  Flute  Players  Club  the 
musical  director.  Georges  Laurent, 
brought  forward  Mozart's  quintet  for 
piano  (Henry  Levinc).  oboe  (Louis 
.Spcycr).  <-Iarinet  (Emil  Arcieri),  bas- 
soon (.Midon  Laus),  and  horn  (.Max 
TIelcc):  the  sonata  by  Ernest  Bloch  for 
violin  and  piano.  I'rank  L.  Macdoiiald 
and  .Mr.  T.evine:  < 'orneliijs'.v  ChristiiiaB 
song.-!.  ?nng  by  Elizabeth  Bates,  uoii- 
tralto.  wkh  perfect  uocompaninicnts  by 
Malcolni  Lang:  and.  for  the  tlrat  time,  a 
suite.  In  E  flat,  by  William  Clifford 
Heilnian,  for  flute  Olr.  Laurent!,  olxie, 
clarinet,  bas.s  clarinet  (Paul  Mimartj 
.ind  piano  (Mr.  Heilnian). 

Ot  most  importance  yesterday,  no 
doubt,  was  the  performance  of  the 
notorious  Bloch  conata,  whish  has  ap- 
parently not  been  even  scmi-publicl.v 
played  in  Boston  except  once  last 
March,  when  Mr.  .Macdonald  and  Mr. 
Levine  played  It  before  the  Music  l/ov- 
crs'  Club  (when  should  we  be  hcarinj 
new  rhainbcr  music  if  it  were  not  for' 
one   or   "i.vo     private  organizations? 


f  1^ 


--  two  inuKK'ians  of  ilieir  fine  m'i;iI 
woiilil  tmrdly  taUo  ilic  time  nec-i.1- 
■  '  '         tills  work  unless  they  found 
'linlrsblc.  it  111  booomp-*  a 
iiig    it    for   tho    first  time. 
.1-  oil'}    t«o  lu.'fle.--  with  the  sooro. 
ventiir'-  an  oninjon  as  to  it's  merit?. 
'  "  .T.'.ard  ail  linpresii.on.  tliough.  the 
■oems  so  seiui  iio'y  alive,  of  an 
so  eonvlncins   that  a   pity  It 
tlial  il8  rreator.  no  doubt  a  man 
IS.  should  so  strangely   lack  a 
I'lr  pi-oportioM.  and  a  sense  of 
101.    l''or  if  he  had  humor  in  his  na- 
i\  eerlain  pa.'ssages  surely  he  never 
'  /'d    have    written.    anA    a    sense  of 
lies   would   lei;   him   that   to  oudgel 
-  ears  for  3:t  minute.s  Is  to  miss  the 
;ioot  of  the  final  knoeks. 
It  would  do  Mr.  Hloch  no  harm  If  he 
were  to  study  the  ivsyoholosy  of  present- 
day  aii(lioiiee.«.  and  modify  the  musical 
express:.-"!!   of  his   ardent   emotions,  if 
on'\  a  \  'ry  I)tl!e.  In  aeoordance  with  the 
lesult  of  his  studie-?.  For  even  a  senius.  ' 
with  much  to  say  and  an  arrestiiiB  way 
C  ■-■ity'ns  it.  shows  himself  unwise  when 
repels  90  per  cent,  of  his  hearers  by 
■dlessiy  uncouth  sounds.    Mr.  Levine 
I   Mr    Macdonald  p!ayed   the  sonata 
siiiflcentlv.  e 

Mr.  Itellman.  unlike  Mr.  Bloch.  evi- 
dently took  thought  of  the  sound  of  his 
suite,  and  so  successfully,  too.  that  he 
made  his  piano  and  wind  Instruments 
sound  much  better  than  Moxart  did  his. 
for  where  Moxart  was  apparently  cmi- 
tent  with  contrasting  one  tone  with 
another.  Mr.  Meilman  evidently  sought 
to  blend  his  timbres  into  countless 
exquisite  tonal  hues.  One  cannot  re- 
call any  work  for  wind  instrument*' 
lately  heard  here,  be  it  classic  or 
modern,  where  the  material  has  been  so 
skilfully  made  use  of.  With  none  of 
tile  usual  hollow  voids,  one  lovely  ;^ouiid 
followed  another. 

Musically  as  well  as  teclinlcally.  the 
suite  made  a  delightful  iinprestion 
though  it  came  too  late  in  the  day  for 
everybody  fully  to  grasp  its  content. 
The  lirst  movement  seemed  the  most 
immediately  attractive  of  the  three, 
the  last  perhaps  the  most  original.  But 
it  was  all  indi\idual  music;  It  sounded 
not  at  all  like  that  of  anybody  else. 
The  next  question  is,  when  can  we 
hear  it  again?  The  performance,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Mozart  quintet,  was 

PEOPLE'S  concert! 


The  People-s  Symphony  Orchestra 
:  gave  its  regular  weekly  concert  yestcr- 
I  dav  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  playing 

the  following  program:  Dvorak,  sym- 
'  phony   No.   4.   In   O  major;  Massenet. 

^      .  .        "Phedre"  Chadwick. 

Overture      to        '  "    ,    a,.„,-i,po-  Ber- 

"Noel."  from  Symphonic  Slvetcl  e^. 

nent  P.ostou  pianist  and  compose 
the  conductor.  , 
The   most   prominent  f^^tf  ^  ?' 

„ot    heard    here    since    its  An^ 
Cr;V'\.f  Bosi;'n"symphony  or 

^'^^^ork.    a  ^^--i-  j:^,onic 

tains  all  the  ^PO"'^"^",^,  °'         ./.U  "s 
graceful  rhythmic  fe'''""^^*  j^^,"  - 
Vhe  sure  and  happy  touch  in 
strumentation  J-hlch    -e         ^^^  ^ 


John  barrymore 

1 

 John  nc..l  | 

 I»ii  k  Taylor  j 

.  .J.  Coh-n  Diinn  \ 
.  .  ..lohn  Coiinpr.v 

.toll!  niirrvmore 
Ki-ntiptli   nniit(>v  I 
.  »  ftliriip  Yu'.-Un 


the  1 


Frsm-lseo. . 
Bpriiarrto. .  . 
Ilmatlo. . . . 
Marcellus. . 

Oliw"  

Hamlet .... 

0.  aiKl       ■  • 

Oortniili"  iioTiU  Johnston 

Po'.onlus  siiUipv  Mallie*- 

1.  aertes  kosaliii'l  I'lv  ler 

Optie'l*   Rovd  Clni-Ue 

Rosenornntz  UanTeiice  t'lnll 

OiillilenBtfrn   LstrV.  Tavlor 

Fltft  flayer  .Bu'rnel  Lu"<ibr,- 

pia.v.T  KlnK   FranlJ  Ib'iim,  ; 

Boi-oml  Player   ^^^^  Uiilz  i 

mayer  Queen  Vaciim  Uraneff  ! 

Ijoolanus  •  winifred  Salisbury 

A  (gentlewoman  •'        jj    ^.  j<,|,jth 

Klns-s  M'-'^''"?'";;-; .'■".■.■.MTiirtord  Kane 

First  Graye  Digs".  .u„.>seM  Morrison 

Secoml  (.rave  Uigi,>r   -Rpiinalil  l'"le 

A  Priest   .Rlgar  Stehli 

Oerle  Kieliard  Morton 

Fortlnbras.   -lavinir 

It  has  been  said  that  no  actor  pla  >ns 

Hamlet  utterly  failed  in  the 
was  one  exception,  it  is  added:  that  o 
TB.  S  AVniard.  who  gave  a  Prmce  A.ber 
coat  performance.    For  the  play  a  most 
Says'itself.    -Vs  Mr.  John  Jay  Chap- 

„,an  has  shrewdly  >>^f^„,','  -l^nt. 

richest  variety  show  in  existence 

Its  murder  at  '^^^'^^'^^jT'o^to^.. 
many  murders  ^^.^/..^^'X  with  one 
We  have  seen  t^e  tragedy  . 
great  actor,  supported  by  *  me^^^^^ 


the  .•hiu;ii'tcr-.  and  there  were  times  last  I 
iilfchl  when  a  deeper  tragic  note  would 
have  added  to  the  force  of  his  portrayal.  ' 
1   Too  often  slowness  of  pace  in  action  I 
1  and  long  pauseu  between  lines,  were 
disturbing.  j 
Miss  ■••uller  played  Oplielia  without  the  i 
taint  of  so|ihistlcated  Innocence,  aJid  for 
once  the  mad  scene  was  not  extra va-  | 
jgant  and  tiresome.    Miss  Yurka  was  a  | 
Ciueen   who   was  *at   the    same   time  a  ' 
Woman  and  a  mother.     Too  often  Oer-  \ 
trudo.  !is  portrayed,   increases  the  foul ! 
crime  of  <.?lauriius  and  leaves  him  wholly  j 
without  excuse.    It  may  be  said  of  the  i 
otiier  players  that  they  gave  a  general- 
ly siiirited  perfornuiiice,  though  it  was 
not  given  to  all  of  liiem  to  deliver  their 
lines  in  a  manner  to  bring  out  clearly  ' 

.-."rtance  of  the  text.  The  Ghost 
•<v!is.  indeed,  a  "poor  Ghost,"  and  richly 
Reserved  his  son's  cumTniseralion.  Mr. 
JJariymore  .s  reading  of  the  text,  with 
trie  exception  already  noted,  was  a  de- 
liglit.  fnd  rarely  did  he  suggest  the  elo- 
cutionist. 

Tilt  re  w  ere  many  curtain  calls — in  fact 
whenever  there  wa.s  opportunity.  The 
fl)plausc  was  spontaneous  and  enthusi- 
astic. 


GIFTS 

(For  As  tho  World  Wags.) 
Time  was.  if  gifts  were  mine  or  not. 
It  cheered  or  marred  my  Christmas  lot. 
New  with  a  clearer  eye  I  see. 
How  much  the  giving  means  to  me. 

I  mourn  not  now  as  oft  of  old. 
That  earth  to  Him  was  dead  and  cow. 
Cleft  skies  and  angel  anthems  tell 
What  joys  all  other  joys  excel. 

No  ■wonder  that  a  star  was  hung; 
No    wonder    that    the  heavens 

tongue,  _ 
And  opening  on  a  ^risMened  earth 


gave 


^fe  '"".L^'t^ZT^fi':  cTn^id- ; 

erid"i;%pre-i--^-^"rthr;r^- 


ered  n  spcaKms  oi  ^o- 

Some  may  object  to  P[^^  scenes; 
room  being  JJ^'l'^^being  also 


come 
ind  ! 


s  v  m  • 


which  are  more  'orc^e.u.  . 
the   more  popular   "Ne«  orld 
phony  which  f<'"«;;^;'  "ci,estra  through 

I  sir.  Mason  led  t'""  °'^J^^le  attention  I 
IthepiecewiU^acommendabea  , 

to  melodic  detail    V.    '•^^^^ak,  and  in- 
proper  rft  and  shade.  It  was! 
nnite  care  as  to  light  anu  = 

ton  musician  who  teacher 

p„,er  has  had  no  "^"^.f^Vereahouts. 

vancement      °\^,:"tous    melodies  for 

received.  ,  Sunday's  con- 

The  program  for  "  ,ure  "KU- 

c,rt  follows:  ^^^P^^'t.flens  c6ncerlo 
,ng  Dutchman      Saint  Saens^^^^  ^^.^^ 

In  C  minor^  OP.  rhabrier.  Rhapsodic. 
No.  2.  "rndian  ■  *^^|^,,3„er  will  con- 
^.•'^"ndth^'Uist'  w.il.  be  Miss  Mar- 
guoritc  Morgan,  pianist.   _ 


Bcene;  but  on  '"'"design  and  ad- 

♦iTio-=  are  beautiful  in  aeaiB" 
Srably  suUed  to  the  unfolding  of  the 

tragic  story.  -„  whole 

This  may  also  be  said  on  .'^^"^^ 

with  regard  to         "^^'^^^'^f" the  lighting 
a  few  instances  >n  ^vhi'Mi  tne  „ 

Questionable    and  U,e  e  .s^-^^^,^,^ 

an  absence  of  ligni  i-"     ,,,otform  where 
Take  the  scene  on  the  I^^^'f^^^rance  of 
Hamlet  is  awa  llng^he  aPP  ^^^.^^j,^ 

the    ghost.  .  f  Xost  is  first  seen 

dark,  but  ^l^e", '•'^';,^bv  the  audience, 
by  Hamlet,   and  not  by  ".^e  ^^.^^.^^^^^^ 

the    face   of    ^he  prmce 

lighted.  .i^"/Hamet    and  his 

the    scene    between  Hamlei 

We  are  tola  tnac       'f^  . 
U    the   liglit    came    from    the  . ''Pectre, 

of  a  sentimental  song? 

-^he    stasre    management   was.  as 

iiHii 

his  yueen  and  the  couit 

""T^' Barrymore  is  a  graceful,  pic- 
tui^-siiurromantic  Hamlet,  not  too  mel^ 
ancholy.  not  too  Philosophic^  a  ^erV 
human  ^t^uch-^rnd. 

^^r'finelv  "co'n^eiledT  that  with  his 
^tther  was  "moving,,  though  one  vvished 
he  had  drawn  imaginary  PO  ^/'^''-s  ana 
nol  compared  two  '"'"''^t^'^^^i^^jV.  3 
scene  in  which  he  comes  "P;;"  ^^^^^^^^ 
on  his  knees  was  d.^appointins,.  Ui 
due  to  the  stage  management,  with  1^ 
Kinr  nraving  to  the  audience.  The  otner 
King  pra.v  mg  ctl'ted    nor  were 

soliloquies   were   noj  ^t  't.  u.  no 

Sly  explained  in  ">any  w"^^  ^^'J 
,s  baffling  to  man.v  acto.s  and  all  _^t 
commentators.     ;^ ^ta"  slic  eU-inent  in 
more     misses  th-5  laiaiipi'"  1 


No  wonder  that  the  Inn  was  closed. 

While  host  in  deepest  sleep  reposed. 
He  gave  not,  his  but  to  receive 
The  Holy  Babe  on  Christmas  eve. 

Had  he  but  paid  a  meagre  price 
Of  service  or  of  sacrifice. 
On  him  the  glory  might  have  shone 
Which  fired  the  aged  Simeon. 

O  heart,  be  not  so  dull  and  gross! 

^rurg\urno^t°Cenrthtr:gs: 

But  soar  above  them  with  th^y^wings. 
Franklin,  N.  H. 


I  pcned  in  t'rance  and  Belgium  in  iai4-18, 
I  the  following  verses  are  timely. 

MARQOT 

Margrot  •was  a  ten-year-01  •  '•  »• 

any  rose.  J 
Laughing  through  the  village  aa  our, 

regiment  passed  by.  J 
Cried,  "A  bas  les  casques  a  pique,"  klsse^ 

tho  sergeant  on  the  cheek,  , 
Cheered    the    weary    poiles    «iih  the 

sparkle  In  her  eye.  I 

Margot's  mother  dlsappe.u  >:.i,  .uid  Godi 

knows  what  that  means. 
Margot's  father. stopped  a  shell  and  died 

at  Maisonette. 
I  Still  the  soldiers  file  along;  Margot  a 

smile  is  long  since  gone — 
Older  now,   and   shouldered  with  the 

things  she  can't  forget. 

Those  who  "never  trembled  at  the  rum- 
ble of  the  guns. 

And  those  wlfb  think  that  vengeance  Is 
a  thing  that's  best  forgot. 

They  can  thank  their  lucky  star— or 
whatever  gods  there  are— 

That  their  daughters  missed  the  school- 
ing that  was  countless  Margots' 
lot. 

LOUIS  OF  THE  LAFAYETTE. 

RECEPTACLE    FOR  CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 

(.\dv  In  a  local  newspaper) 
"Why  not  buy  a  Christmas  Gift  that 
is  a  permanent  Investment  for  the  home 
in  which  the  wh61e  family  share  the 
benefit— a  Stephenson  Standard  Under- 
ground Garbage  Receiver— a  Spiral  Truss 
Ribbed  Ash  Barrel  Truck  that  wheels 
I  your  barrel  up  and  down  the  stairs." 


"SIR,  I'M  A  DECENT  WOMANl" 

(Adv.  in  the  Chlcagogribune.) 
SITUATION  WTD-H5KPB..  BACH- 
ELOR'S apt.;  recently  from  New  Or- 
gans; French  decent.    Ph.  Doug  nOl. 


GOUF-LiORE 

The  Turk's  vocabulary  on  the  UnlM 
18  not  foreign  to  hardened  American^ 

^°"Laota  gazelle"  means  "Good  shot." 
"Eaota  fenella"  means  "Damned  bad 

shot!"  

SOME  PREFER  BLONDES 

(From  the  Daily  M<'-«'""""'.  ""''^•lii;;  ''L* 
FOR    SALK-New    Ed  son  ^  [^^J"^ 
mahogany  lady's  desk.    Phone  936-J.^_^^ 

AND  ALSO  CLEANED? 

(From  the  Charleston  (S.  C.  1  Mesaenger.) 

-EAT  AT  THE- 
Colonial  Cafeteria  and  Ice  Cream 
Saloon 
37  Franklin  Street 
AND  HAVE  YOUR  CLOTHES 
PRESSED  NEXT  DOOR 

ADMITTED~UNANIMOUSLY 

H    writes  from  Watertown.   N.  T.: 

admission  to  yourJIaU  of  Fame . 
•  ADD  "WONDERS  OF  ANATOMY" 

(Vdv.   In   Peoria  Jouvnal-Transcrlpt.l 
L<^ST-pblong   ^adv's  wrist-wa^^^^^^^ 

|:^rne?s'andSe's.^Keward. 


MY   DEAR,  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 
'  SEEN  HIM! 

(From  the  Pawtucliet.  R.  I..  Times) 

jlrs.    and    were  selected  ' 

from  a  gathering  of  approximately  8000 
people  t9  take  part  in  the  play.  .  .  . 
The  two  were  dressed  especially  for  the 

occasion.    Mrs.   wore  a  ball  gown 

of  chiffon  silk,  brocade  silk  slippers  and 

•pearl  head-dress,  and  Mr.   ^  a  tuxe- 

'do  coat.  I 

"IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 

I  From  th»t-a.lem  Evening  News) 

DOUGHNUT  MAKER 
WANTED  AT 
20TH  CENTURY  BAKERY 

SteaUy  eraployment.  Ideal  conditions, 
gunllght  bakery.  God  pay.  ^rite,  phone 
or  come  AT  ONCE  to 

20TH  CENTCRY  B.\KKRY 
As  the  World  Wags- 

This  goes  to  show  that  ^ew  England 
Is  still  going  strong  for  the  future  and 
firmly  believes  ihat  there  are  other 
things  than  money  to  be  considered. 

W.O.  CHAPMAN. 


This  reminds  us  that  an  ice  cream 
company  in  a  neighboring  town  "wishes 
you  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  that  the 
"merry  laughter  and  smiling  faces  ot 
loved  ones  w  ill  linger  Ions  on  mem.ir 
(sic)  wall  to  cheer  and  hearten  you  on 
life's  highway." 

Sigrid,  be  sure  to  order  another  quart. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

I.  "V.  sends  to  The  Herald  the  story 
about  a  man  in  a  Volstead  barroom  tiie 
other  night  who  rushed  up  to  another 
man  and  shouted  gleefully.  "Well,  hello! 
here  you  are  again.  'Member  me?  Met 
you  in  France"  The  second  man  looked 
very  cross  and  he  snapped  out:  "I  was 
never  irf  France  in  my  life."  "^Nelther 
was  I."  said  the  effusive  stranger, 
j  "must  have  been  two  other  fellers." 


MAETERLINCK'S  MEMORY 

Berliners  showed  their  usual  lack  of 
ta!t,  toput  it  mildly,  in  asKing  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  for  a  Christmas  -e-;!^;° 
be  published  in  the  Berliner  Tagebla 
in  the  interests  of  the  starving  ntel 
.Actuals"  of  Germany    M.  Mae^^erlinck^s 
answer  was  to  tfe  point.  ^ou 
seem  to  realize  that  I  am  ^  Be^gi 

that  It  iB  i->-f  ^,>«  reme-l^e",  among 
How  could  I  fail  ^°  t""  man  festo  of 
other  crimes,  the  o*ious  man 
those  InteUectuals  ^or  whon^Ou 
ask  my  support?    vn  nen  "  ^ 
have  repaired  a  part  of  th.  ev^  i 
wrought,  I  n^'Sht.   But  1  do 
;  for  there  are  some  things  obj  1 


WHY    DOESN'T    HE    LIVE    IN  THE 
HENHOUSE? 

ITho  Rockland.  Me..  '■'^"'•"■'■-'?'''':"*', 
Herbert  P'arsons  has  bought  the  lot 
next  to  William  Mitchell's  and  is  build- 
ing himself  a  small  house.  Mr.  Parsons 
will  keep  hens  on  a  lar,     scale.  ' 

1    COPLEY  THEATRE-"OUver  Twist,"! 

la  dramatization  of  ^'^"^^^'^''^1^X1 
five  acts  and  10  tableaux  by  J.  Comjns 
cL    Frist  produced  at  His  M«est>  si 
Theatre  in  London,  in  190  ,  w Uh  bir 
Herbert  Tree.    The  cast  includes.  ^^^^^ 

Mr.    Brownlow   CefH  M»sn"* 

Doctor   Sime  i'li'cV  Bromley  Wllsori 


j  Mrs.  Bedwln.  .  . 

Hnrrie  M  -yhe  

Oliver  • ' ' 

GrlmwiR  

Mr    Bum  ole  

Vrs.  B"m>>le  

Tom  Chltllng...  

I  ThB  .\nful  Dodger.. 
1  rhnrlie  Bates  

Bet^y  

FuKln  

Brrne.v  

BUI  Slkea  

Noncy  

Monks  

I  Vrs.  Maylle  

nUes  

I  ^-irlttles  

Uo-se  Maylle  ■ 

^t:iid  •• 

1  Wn-dcr  • 


.1  .n,- 


.   .  .  Alnn  'Mo^^bni. 

.  .Mav    Ed  ss  1 
'  C'liarleB   Hampdi-n  1 
...Henry  J-wi't 
■  Pnrah  l.ucas  ' 
,..Henr>-  " ta'^^)'"-?; 

 1/  Paul  Scott 

Kalherlno  |->''d,\';S 

 Rtcli'irit  Whorf 

"C.  Wo-'lley  H"'^': 

V'ol.-t  P!lU-"t 


Clio  1  lie  • 

 Robei 

. 'Vhoiitas  1 
.Henry  'l. 


the"'many"<fl'V'.matic  versions  of 


ill  .'xciHl;!  >;ly  lont;  )■  ■  uid  not 

siiiTi>r  by  t!.e  cllir.iii.t '  i"'  of  th« 

sentimental  talk  of  M:  ■  '  ■  iilow  und 
Hose  Maylle.  DiokeBS's  rlulitcous  ar* 
far  loss  interesting  tlt»n  his  i  rimlnals. 

The  play  opens  with  >lr.  H'.nwnlow'a 
discovery  of  Oliver.  and''Fo  tlu  if  Is  little 
of  the  cxi-ollent  Mr.  Biimblf.  .md  none 
of  the  workhouse  and  Ni.ah  Claypole. 
Monks's  melodramatic  maihljuitlona  are 
a  bit  confusing,  and  not  easy  to  follow. 
But  with  Fagln.  Hill  Sykes.  the  Artful 
I'odger  and  Nancy  the  Interest  never 
(lags.  Again.  Mr.  Clive  has  ai-hleved  an 
excellent  impersonation;  his  Kagln  's  I 
never  grotesque,  but  a  terriiyinK  inftu- 
enoo  In  his  den  of  thieves,  with  fingers 
iis  cutinint;  a.s  his  mind.  * 

Of  the  oihers.  the  Nancy  Sykes  of 
Miss  Paget,  at  times,  notably  in  her 
talk  with  Rose  Maylie.  on  the  steps  of 
London  Bridge,  suggesting  Sydney  Car- 
ton In  her  momenta  of  vision,  was  con- 
spicuou."!.  May  Edlss,  a3  an  Oliver  of 
slight  Importance,  had  the  wistful  look 
of  the  workhouse  lad,  and  her  playing 
•was  always  su".>dued.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Mr.  Jewett's  brief  mo- 
ments as  Mr.  Bumble.  Mr.  Hulse's  con- 
vincing Bill  Sykes,  The  Artful  Dodger 
of  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Stock  well  ai 
Brittles. 

In  the  many  shifts  that  the  10  tab- 
leaux necessitated,  there  was  little  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  settings  for  Fagin's 
Den  and  for  the  steps  of  London  Bridge 
were  exceptionally  good  for  Mr.  Jew- 
ctt's  presentations.  On  the  whole  an 
admirable  performance  and  truly  Dick- 
enslan  in  spirit.  E.  Q. 


'g;  -Mason  .1,1  ti.>  stranger.^ 

"Kton.  In  an  act  that  gavi-  Minn 
"  opportunity  for  her  tomboy 
■'s;  Cnrr  Lynn,  recently  from  Aus- 

'.  rintJ  Hoon  to  return,  with  noma 
ii:  inilLTtlon."!:  .•iiiti  the  FK-e  I'etlcy.'s, 
who  bi-oU(;;>r  t\p  the  bill  with  some  cl.-ver 
work  In  t  lie  ah  ,  and  on  the  net.  The;  o 
were  the  usual  motion  pictures. 


2  <^ 


"CINDERELLA  MAN"  1 

Under  tlie  direction  of  George  A. 
Giles,  the  Boston  Stock  Company  last 
evening  presented  "The  Cinderella 
Man.'  a  four-act  play  by  Edward 
Chllds  Carpenter,  with  a  real  Christmas 
appeal,  that  being  the  reason  it  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Giles  as  the  Christmas 
week  offering.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of- 
ferings of  the  season  and  capacity 
houses  are  assured  for  ail  performances. 

The  hero  Is  Anthony  Quintard,  a 
poor,  struggling  poet  who  lives  in  a 
New  York  attic  and  has  as  a  landlady 
a  harsh  person  who  Is  called  the  Great 
She  Bear.  Anthony  lives  on  crumpets 
and  hopes  that  he  may  sometime  write 
a  great  opera  and  become  famous.  There 
is  a  rich  girl  who  lives  just  over  the 
house-tops  and  one  day  while  he  was 
out  .she  climbed  over  the  roof  with  a 
basketful  of  cakes  and  hid  behind  the 
curtains. 

But  the  curtains  were  short,  and  when 
he  came  in  he  saw  her  feet  and  the  two 
became  good  comrades  until  she  darned 
li  s  .socks  and  fe'l  in  lovp  w  th  him.  He 
was  too  bus.v,  however,  composing  an 
opera-libretto  to  notice  the  change 
which  had  come  over  her,  and  .she  was 
very  unhappy  because  of  his  indiffer- 
ence. So  the  fairy  tale  continues  with 
a  .satisfying  mixture  of  tears  and  laugh- 
ter and  a  romance  as  wholesome  and 

j  pleasing  as  have  Identified  all  Mr.  Car- 
penter's romances. 

1  Walter  Gilbert  excellently  portrayed 
the  part  of  Anthony  Quintard,  while 
Miss  Adelyn  Bushnell  as  Marjorie  Caner 
and  Mark  Kent  as  the  irascible  father, 

I  were  seen  at  their  best.    The  principals 

'  were  ably  supported  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  company. 


REVUE  AT  KEITH'S! 

For  Christmas  week  Keith's  Theatre  [ 
variety  is  headed  by  an  ambitious  baby 
revue  of  the  girl  type,  written  and  con-  1 
celved  by  Anatol  Friedland,  well-known 
composer  of  dance,  song  and  score.  As 
might  be  expected  his  offering  comes 
under  the  title  "Anatol's  Affairs  of 
1924."'  and  the  author  himself  acts  the 
guiding  hand  at  the  piano. 

Again,  according  to  the  program,  Mr. 

ipriedland  presents  himself  and  •'New 
Discovered  Talent."  He  sliouM  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  of  his  ex- 
plorations in  the  land  of  beauty  and 
terpsicjiore.  Sonya  de  Calve,  with 
voice,  violin,  and  personality  was  Im- 
mediate!}' appreciated  by  the  audience. 
Viola  "Weller  was  a  bewitching  imp  in 
song  and  dance,  while  Marie  Gavone 
proved  a  bunch  of  energy  with  flying 
feet.    The  others  pleased  as  well. 

Jack  Donaliue  was  there  again  this 
week  with  his  funny  feet  and  equally 
humorous  lines.  Brown  and  Whitaker 
brought  to  Bo.ston  a  lively  little  skit  of 
the  smart  aleck  variety,  called  "Clown 
Topics.'  Olga  Cook,  a  favorite  prima 
donna  In  Boston,  with  Elliott  Jacoby  at 
the  piano,  had  some  good  songs. 

Otlier  acts  were  Shaw's  sporting  dog 
revue,  with  jumping  animals  In  a  new 


"Whispering  Wires"  Given  for 
First  Time  Here 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Plymouth  Theatre— First  performance 
In  Boston  of  "Whispering  Wires,"  a 
mystery  play  In  three  acts  by  Kate  1.. 
McLaurIn,  based  on  the  story  of  the 
same  name  by  Henry  Leverage. 

Ann  Cartwrlght  Jane  Houston 

WRlters   Stanley  Harrison 

Payson  George  Lynrh 

Doris  Stoclrbrltlge  Kay  Laurell 

MontKumerj-  Stockbrldge .  . . . .  Ben  Johnson 

James   Bennett  William  Webb 

Barry  McGUl  Gavin  Gordon 

Drew   Reynolds  Dlnnlston 

DelanVy  M.    Tello  Webb 

Jackson  Perce    R.  Benton 

The  Trouble  Hunter  Malcolm  Duncan 

Jeanette  T.ys  ,  Doree 

Mr.  Montgomery  Stockbrldge,  the 
millionaire,  was  like  Silas  Winterbot- 
tom.  a  cold,  stern  man.  He  had  made 
enemies  and  boasted  of  It.  Through 
him  some  were  broke;  one,  at  least, 
was  in  Sing  Sing.  Mr.  Stockbrldge  had 
a  lovely  and  motherless  daughter,  Doris 
by  natne.  She  had  a  mind  of  her  own. 
Barry  McGiU  fell  in  love  with  her  across 
tije  Atlantic  and  came  to  New  York 
tt)  wed  her;  but  Stockbrldge  hated 
Barry's  father  and  wquld  not  have  It, 
The  two  had  hot  words  In  the  presence 
of  Drew,  the  detective,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  the  house  because  Stock- 
bridge  had  received  by  special  delivery 
a  letter  stating  in  effect  that  his  grave 
had  been  dug. 

He  was  naturally  more  irritable  than 
ever  he  was  wont  to  be.    Stockbrldge,  ^ 
by  the  way,  had  a  secretary,  Ann,  an 
efficient  person.    She  wore  heavy  black-  ] 
rimmed  spectacles  of  window  glass  to  ^ 
keep  the  men  away,  as  she  told  Mr.  | 
Drew  later  in  the  play.    She  was  a  sort 
of  Wilkie   Collins,   Sheridan   Le  Fanu, 
Oppenheim  secretary,  who  occasionally 
dropped    hints    about    what    she  was 
bound  to  get.  and  of  a  past  love  affair. 

Well,  Mr.  Stockbrldge,  soon  after  the 
letter  was  received,  heard  over  the  tele- 
phone that  he  would  have  only  two 
hours  more  to  live.  It  turned  out  that 
the  telephone,  when  Drew  tried  to  trace 
the  user  at  the  other  end,  was  out  of 
order,  so  a  Trouble  Hunter,  apparently 
a  jovial  lad,  was  called  in.  Drew  and 
his  detectives  searched  the  house,  post- 
ed themselves  about  it.  and  assured  Mr. 
Stockbrldge  that  he  was  safe.  The  tele- 
phone rang  again.  Mr.  Stockbrldge,  a 
bit  nervous.  >vent  to  it  and  was  shot  and 
killed. 

The  first  act  Is  an  excellent  one  of  its 
kind,  for  it  holds  the  audience  in  sus- 
l^ense.  a  suspense  that  is  almost  pain- 
ful. The  audience  knows  that  Stock- 
bridge  will  be  killed,  but  how  and  by 
whom?  Some  looked  steadily  at  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armor  in  a  corner,  which, 
by  the  way.  Drew  had  not  examined. 
AVas  Payson  the  murderer?  Stock- 
I  bridge  had  said  that  he  was  suspicious 
'  of  him.  that  he  did  not  like  him.  Was 
Walters,  the  butler,  the  guilty  one? 
How  about  Ann,  the  secretary?  Surely, 
Doris  did  not  kill  her  father.  Did  Ben- 
nett, the  lawyer,  fire  the  shot?  Impos- 
sible. Of  course,  McGill  would  be  sus- 
pected? In  a  play  seen  here  some  lime 
ago  the  detective  turned  out  to  be  a 
I  crook.  So  there  was  lively  conjecture 
during  the  first  wait.  How  would  Doris 
escape?  For  her  life.  too.  had  been 
1  threatened  by  the  unseen  teller  of  un- 
pleasant news. 

The  second  and  third  acts  are  more 
conventional.  Drew  browbeating  every- 
one In  the  house,  accusing  McGill;  he 
and  his  assistants  hiding  behind  cur- 
tains and  doors;  bullying  Payson;  very 
rude  towards  Ann  and  Doris.  As  for 
Ann  and  Doris  they  were  constantly 
going  up,  or  coming  down  the  stair- 
case—"Slch  a  gittin'  up  stairs!"— only 
to  find  a  detective  popping  up  like  a 
jack-in-the-box.  Ann  grew  more  and 
more  mysterious.  Mr.  Bennett  told  an 
improbable  story.  A  comic  detective 
flirted  with  Jeanette,  the  traditional 
and  coquettish  French  maid  of  melo- 
drama. 

Does  one  ask,  "who  did  kill  Mr. 
Stockbrldge.  and  how,  and  why?' 
Wild  horses,  the  rack,  the  strappado, 
thumb  screws.  pj\d.  the  Scottish  boots 
could* 'not  force  from  us  an  answer.  Go 
to  the  Plymouth  and  guess  for  two 
acts  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Johnson,  a  versatile  and  admir- 
able actor,  gave  a  strongly  marked  por- 
trayal of  Stockbrldge  in  his  arrogance, 
his  hate,  his  contempt  for  his  enemies 
and  then  his  fear ;  from  the  first  uneasi- 
ness to  the  breaking  down  of  his  nerve. 
The  Plymouth  should  be  vlsltal  if  only 
for  this  careful  study  of  character. 

The  other  male  players  acted  briskly 
along  the  traditional  lines  of  melodrama. 
Miss  Houston  enveloped  Ann  with  the 


Ideslri'il  ;iir  of  iinstery  ;  she  wu.s  a  iintrli 
for  the  detectlvi  H ;  but  was  she  rnalfy 
the  friend  of  Doris? 
Miss    Laurell    was    a.   pretty  Doris. 
The  rest  is  silence,  i 


CRE007 
(For  A«  the  World  Wag») 
"Impossible!"  the  critics  said, 

"It  Isn't  so,  you  know! 
The  times  refute  the  ages  fled — 
The  mediaeval  show. 

"Progress  Is  the  torch  we  hold, 

Applied  Psychologj'; 
Science  brings  us  to  the  fold. 

This  you  must  agree." 

Tet  a  Little  Boy  awok» 

Cradled  In  a  stall, 
Lit  a  lamp  for  Pity's  sake 
Lest  the  wise  men  (all. 

"Senttmentl"— Live  Wires  say, 

"This  we  cannot  see." 
No.  nor  under  banners  gay 
Faith's  knlght-errantryl 

Tired  World,  turn  back  the  page. 
Speed's  dethroned  The  King 

What-nots  now  are  all  the  rage, 
Pep  Is  everything. 

Let  the  candles  flame  again 

In  mediaeval  glow — 
Stage  the  Holy  Birth  again 

The  same  as  long  ag6l 


B.  Y. 


AROUI^D  A  HATBRIM 

"Parthenogenesis"  asks  of  us,  "Why 
do  the  marketmen  wear  straw  hats  In 
winter?" 

Why  Is  a  miller's  hat  white?  Wh<: 
struck  Billy  Patterson?  How  old  wai 
Ann? 

We  do  not  believe  the  marketmer 
wear  straw  hats  In  winter  as  a  badge  ol 
their  lucrative  calling.  When  were 
straw  hats  first  worn  by  professing 
Christians  in  the  United  States?  Straw 
hats  were  mentioned  In  England  as  far 
back  as  the  15th  century,  and  there 
were  manufacturers  of  them  In  the  18th. 
Straw  hats  were  worn  with  flannel 
jackets  and  white  trousers  In  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's day.  Our  correspondent  will  And 
much  Interesting  matter  about  straw 
hats  (chiefly  for  women)  In  McCtiUoch's 
"Dictionary  of  Commerce."  We  read, 
elsewhere  that  Mrs.  Isa,bel  Denton  of 
Beeston,  Leeds,  Eng.,  invented  straw 
hats  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  but  we 
don't  believe  everything  we  read,  not 
even  when  It  Is  in  a  book.  Did  Betsey 
Metcalf  of  Providence,  R.  I-.  begin  the 
manufacture  of  straw  headgear  in  this 
country?  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  women  in  Boston  wore  straw 
bonnets  In  winter.  They  were  usually 
tied  on  the  head  with  a  crimson  silk 
kerchief. 

George  Augustus  Sala  wrote  for  James 
Gee,  a  hatter  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  a 
book  entitled  "The  Hats  of  Humanity, 
but  It  does  not  contain  even  a  page 
about  straw  hats.  He  was  all  for  the 
tipper,  the  silker,  the  stovepipe. 

Forty  years  ago  a  prominent  lawyer 
m  Albany,  N.  Y.,  famous  for  his  aid  In 
prosecuting  thieves  of  the  Canal  Ring, 
wore  a  straw  hat  through  the  winter, 
and  winters  are  often  severe  in  A.lbany. 
This  hat  was  of  the  order  called  "dinky 
i  and  the  brim  was  cracked.  He  wore  no 
overcoat  over  his  Seymour,  which  we 
hasten  to  add  was  not  named  after  the 
New  York  Governor  of  that  name.  Some 
sober-minded,  conservative  persons  said 
that  this  lawyer  was  eccentric. 

In  the  old  pictures  of  the  honest  work- 
ing man.  not  day  laborer  in  the  street, 
he  is  represented  as  Wearing  a  paper 
cap  The  history  of  head  covering  Is 
yet  to  be  written.  Sala's  little  book  was 
an  Interesting  advertisennent  for  a  hat- 
ter The  world  is  waiting  Impatiently  tor 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  colossal  folios, 
but  he  orthot  be  e*pcct*0  to  ^^''-^^^^^ 
subject.  By  the  way,  when  did  hattew 
begin  to  go  mad? 

BROOKLINE  MORNING  GLORIES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  now  disagrees  with  A.  Bronson 
Aloott's  opinion  that  the  light-haired 
women  are  gradually  disappearing  from 
the  earth  and  In  a  few  centuries  will 
probably  be  no  more?  His  appreciation 
of  the  blondes  Is,  of  course,  marked.  He 
even  says  they  are  the  daughters  of 
God.  But  women  of  all  types  allure  us. 
That's  quite  najturaJ. 

Forty  years  ago  there  lived  on  Shaw- 
mut  avenue  a  tall,  slender  young  woman 
of  light  hair  over  whose  graceful  car- 
riage all  the  younger  men  In  Boston 
went  more  or  less  "daffy."  I  admit  to 
having  been  In  this  state  of  trance, 
though  from  afar,  as  Jlme.  Merode  char- 
acterized the  Belgian  King's  attitude 
in  his  zeal  for  her  winsome  daughter. 

How  persons  who  are  not  poets  at  all 
rave  over  a  perfect  set  of  teeth  in  a 
shapely  mouth!  It's  a  large  subject  and 
has  doubtless  been  discussed  ever  since 
the  stars  first  sang  together.  If  any 
one  doubts   that   our  Boston  women. 


rul.i  Into  town  th'  .'j  nioiiiliiyo  in 

a  I^rookllno  Huntliiglon  « venue  car  and 
behold  female  pulchritude  In  all  Its 
dazzling  variety  us  pliown  by  the  Bcor»B 
of  rosy-cheeked  Bchool  girls  who  get 
aboard  at  the  village  rquare  and  drop 
oft  In  groups  at  the  girls'  I>atln  school 
and  the  various  other  schonN  .ilong 
that  artistic  thoroughfare.  \'  ^-3 
this  sight  for  four  successh  '. 

I  declare,  bless  his  stars  ai  1') 

that  the  world  Isn't  etufted  v.  ith  baw- 
dust,  that  all  Is  not  paint  and  powder, 
and  that  tlie  dread  flapper.  In  this  re- 
gion at  leaet.  Is  conspicuous  by  her  ab- 
sence. Further,  ho  will  thank  the 
Fates  that  he  lives  In  old  Boston. 

WU-.IJAM  B.  WRIGHT. 

Brookllne. 

We  beg  our  per'ervld  correspondent 
to  open  Burton's  ".Vnatomy  of  Melan- 
choly" at  Part  III,  Sec.  2,  Mem.  2,  Subs. 
3.  "Artificial  Allurements  .  .  .  Ges- 
tures. Clothes,  etc.";  also  at  Part  III, 
Sec.  2,  Mem.  6,  Subs.  1,  "Cure  of  Love 
Melancholy,  by  Labor,  Diet,  Physic, 
Fasting,  etc." — Ed. 


THE  HANCOCK  ELM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  overlook  the  single  survivor  of 
!the    row    of    elms    planted  by  John 
Hancock  on  the  Common  between  the  1 
State  house  and  Joy  street.    It  stands 
within    the   Iron   fence,   opposite     the  ' 
George  Francis  Parkman  house,  now  the  1 
office  ot  the  Park  Commission. 

PETIT  brun; 


LOEWS   STATE— "Roslta."   a  story 
adapted    to    the    screen    by  Edward 
Knoblock;  directed  by  Ernst  Lubltsch. 
THE  CAST 

Hosita  Mary  PIcktord 

The  Kln«  Holbrook  Blinn 

The  Queen  

Don  Diego  ^^S"^^" J^"},"^ 

The  Prime  MtnUter  Charles  Belcher 

Prison  Commandant   ^'"""H^i^*" 

Roslta's  Mother  «  Mme.  M.  00™"°' 

Roslta's  Father  ^"'^l?! 

Ble  Jailer  Bert  Sprotte 

Little  Jailer  y  ■^"i}'' J^Y^^l 

Servlnir  Maid  .....Mme.  do  Bodamere 

Bosita'^  Brother.  phllllpe  De  Lacey 

Donald  McAlptn 
Hoslta's  Sister  Doreen  Turner 

"Roslta"  Is  another  picture  for  adults, 
of  easy  romance  and  sophistication, 
based  on  the  old  Don  Cesar  do  Bazan 
play,  which  also  set  the  pace  for  the  re- 
cent "The  Spanish  Dancer."  A  cos- 
tume film  of  spacious  depths,  and  regal 
dignity,  of  Spanish  palaces  with 
tapestried  walls  and  heavy  candlesticks, 
and  of  cobble'3  streets  of  different  levels, 
giilled  gateways,  great  curving  arches 
and  shadows.  All  this,  the  work  of  the 
skilled  Danish  artist,  Sven  Gade. 

For  her  return  to  t^e  screen,  and  In 
her  first  adult  role,  Mary  PIckford  wise- 
ly chose  Ernst  Lubltsch  for  her  director. 
"There  is  no  incongrous  detail,  and  the 
swiftly  moving  carnival  throngs  of 
Seville,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  arrow 
lanterned  streets,  would  justify  any 
carnival.  There  Is  no  undue  emphasis 
no  dazzling  closeup,  and  there  Is  humor 
in  incidentals. 

Although  It  Is  the  same  Don  Cesar 
story  of  a  cavalier  .Spanish  noble  who  Is 
to  hang  for  defending  the  street  singer 
against  the  king's  guards,  there  are 
variations,  not  only  In  story,  but  In 
treatment.  There  Is  a  king  Iji  "Roslta,  ' 
not  the  traditional  villain  of  the  old  10, 
20  and  30  melodrama,  but  a  smooth 
spoken  man,  whose  phllanderlngs  merely 
'amuse  his  queen.  "Roslta"  is  merely  a 
p.issing  incident,  and  she  Is  a  wise 
queen,  who  follows  her  husband's  moves 
with  care,  and  makes  no  scenes. 

So  it  runs.  The  king  comes  to  Seville 
"to  unseat  the  devil  from  his  high 
throne"  of  the  revellers,  and  Roslta 
mocks  him  In  a  rhymed  ditty.  Then,  at 
-a  leisurely  pace,  the  story  moves  to  the 
villa  beyond  the  walls,  where  Roslfa 
and  her  tattered  family  are  established 
to  suit  the  king's  whim.  When  she 
pieads  with  the  king  to  release  the  man 
to  whom  she  has  been  married  to  gain 
a  title,  and  who  was  to  be  shot  at 
dawn,  there  la  a  vivid  reminder  of 
Tosca.  pleading  for  Mario's  reprieve. 

Heralded  as  Mary  Plckford's  first 
adult  role,  there  are  still  moments  of 
the  winning  and  saucy  street  urchin  In 
her  street  singer.  Yet  she  plays  with 
emotion  and  dramatic  skill  in  her  scenes 
with  the  kin.e;,  more  charming  than  she 
has  ever  been  as  a  child.  Holbrook 
Blinn  as  the  king,  of  amatory  moods, 
plays  with  the  same  ease  and  subtlety 
as  George  Arliss.  Irene  Rich  as  the 
queen  deserves  mention  for  a  subdued 
and  skilful  impersonation. 

"Roslta"  Is  a  film  directed  and  set 
with  uncommon  directness  and  finesse. 
We  hope  that  there  will  be  more  like  Itj 
from  the  Pickford  studios.  E.  G. 

•t*  "S" 
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I    Art;iur  Bliss's  "Cotor"  Bymphony  win  j 
[  b«  playpd  for  the  first  ttme  In  this  coun-  i 
Irj-  at  the  Symphony  concerts  this  -week.  \ 
Mr.  Bliss  was  born  In  Ix)ndon  In  1891, 
1  \!f  '  N  iHthrv  \\-:is  an  American.  Arthur 
y  and  ut  Cambridge. 
'  ;  l,a  was  wounded  while 

-  1       -  tfoinnif.  and  mentioned  In  dls- 
■      s    for   gallantry.     Uoturnlnp  to 
with  the  1st  battalion  Grenadier 
>:  ho  was  gassed  near  Cambral. 

eymphony  was  produced  at  the 
(..i.i  KPster  (Kng:.)  festival  In  1922.  Mr. 
Bliss  has  said  that  when  he  composes 
he  always  experiences  "a  play  of  color 
sensation."  Tho  relationship  between 
color  and  muslo.  has  affected  not  a  few 
composers,  Interested  scientists,  and  It 
has  Its  literature. 


nlin  folk  were  not  Immoral  enough  lo^e 
liitoroKtlng.  She  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
•Americans  are  lacking  In  the  technique 
of  Immorality.  Why  does  she  not  open  a 
School  of  Immorality  with  various  im- 
proving courses?  It  is  true  that  she  was 
borp  In  1876. 


When  Jane  Cowl  played  Mellsande  in 
Washington  and  New  Tork  It  was  stated 
that  the  performajice  of  Maeterlinck's 
drama  was  the  first  In  this  country^ 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  brought  the  play 
out  In  Boston  in  1902.  George  Arllss 
then  made  his  first  apipearance  hero  In 
a  very  small  part.  The  play  was  per- 
formed In  French  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  In  1912,  with  Mme.  Leblano  as 
Jlellsande.  Many  still  remember  her 
stained-glass  attitudes  In  the  opera. 


erur  "  has  got  it  wrong,  or,  lo  iiuote  Mr. 
Slmonds,  his  statemer.t  Is  "unexact." 
(I'm  crazy  about  th.Tt  word,  by  tho 
way.)  The  music  to  the  Ihst  phrase  of 
tho  chorus  of  the  banana  ditty  Is  "See- 
ing Nellie  Homo,"  not  "Swoet  Rosie 
O'Grady."  MUSICUS. 
Brooldlne. 


I  The  first  movement.  "Purple'* — the 
color  <»f  amethysts,  pageantry,  roraJty 
and  death,  contains  "a  slow  tune,  glv- 
^  Ing  the  feeling  of  a  steady  Inexorable 
I  march  of  pageantry  and  death."  There 
Is  a  less  dramatic  theme,  "less  of 
pageantrj-  and  more  of  reflection  on  Its 
symbolism." 

The  second  movement  Is  "Red,"  the 
color  of  rubles,  wine,  revelry,  furnaces, 
courage  and  magic. 

The  third  Is  "Bfue,"  the  color  of  sap- 
phires, deep  water,  skies,  loyalty  and 
melancholy,  while  the  fourth  Is  "Green." 
the  color  of  emeralds,  hope,  joj',  youth, 
spring  and  victory.  The  symphony 
plays  for  a  Uttle  over  half  an  hour. 


In  the  reviews  of  Miss  Cowl's  per- 
formanc*  some  of  the  New  York  critloa 
made  merry  over  Mellsande  exclaiming: 
"I  am  so  unhappy"  after  Golaud  had 
dragged  her  over  the  stage  with  both 
hands  In  her  expensive  wig.  What 
would  the  gentlemen  have  had  her 
say?— 'Tm  all  In"? 


Mr.  Bliss,  who  Is  now  in  Boston,  ar- 
j  riving  in  the  United  States  some  months 
I  ago,  went  to  Santa  Barbara, '  Cal.  Pri- 
I  marlly  Interested  in  that  state  In  the 
'  problem  of  composing  music  for  film 
i  plays,  he  has  visited  cities  in  the  land 
i  and   talked  before   various  gatherings 
I  about  modem  English  music.   He  wrote 
I  to  Mr.  Legge  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
;  London,   that  at  AshevlUe,   N.  C  hej 
^addressed  delegates  of  federated  musid 
clubs,  all  women,  "terrifying  In  their 
resolve  to  organize  and  Indomitable  in] 
their  aim  to  form  sub-committees,  alter' 
by-laws,  appoint  officers,  discuss  pa- 
pers." 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  will  also  Include 
Brahm's  "Tragic"  overture,  one  of  his 
noblest  compositions — would  that  he  had 
always  written  thus! — extracts  from 
Ravel's  ballet,  "Daphnls  and  Chloe," 
j  and  a  violoncello  concerto  by  Boc- 
'cherlni.  to  be  played  by  Pablo  Casals. 
This  will  be  his  first  appearance  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston  since  1915.  j 

Mr.  Paderewskl  will  play  in  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  and  the 
People's  Symphony  orchestra  will  give 
a  concert  in  the  St.  James  Theatre. 


So  Siegfried  Wagner  is  co.mlYig  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  the  Bayreuth  Opera  House.  He 
will  conduct  several  orchestras.  Not 
long  ago  Siegfried  was  reported  as  say- 
ing that  the  worst  orchestra  In  Germany 
was  better  that  the  best  In  the  United 
States.  A  bumptious  person,  this  Sieg- 
fried, who  has  written  dull  operas.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  be  In- 
vited to  conduct  an  orchestra  In  Boston. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ezra  Pound  will 
tompose  futuristic  music.  Signer  D'An- 
nunzlo,  who  is  at  work  on  the  music 
for  an  opera,  will  undergo  the  gland 
treatment,  that  he  may  put  "pep"  into 
his  score.  Mr.  Pound  Is,  apparently, 
judging  from  his  books,  not  In  need  of 
this  stimulation. 


The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  next  week 
will  bring  out  plays  new  to  Boston: 
Chekov's  "Ivanov"  with  a  hero  of  the 
Hamlet  order;  Knut  Hamsun's  "In  the 
Claws  of  lilfe,"  a  melodrama  wltli  a 
poisonous  snake  as  one  of  thts  charac- 
ters. We  have  a  hazy  recollection  of  a 
performance  here  of  scenes  from  "The 
Brothers  Karamazov"  (taken  from  Dos- 
tolev.sky's  strange  romance)  by  a  Yid- 
dish company.    Ibsen's  "Enemy  of  the 

i'eopie"  IS  not  too  familiar.  (Beerbohm  j 
Tree  used  to  play  Stockmann.)  "The 
Misstress  of  the  Inn"  Is  known  here 
through  Mme.  Duse's  abridged  version. 

ANSWERING  OLLIE  QOUDSMITH 

j  "When  lovely  woman  etoops  to  folly" — 
Wrote  Goldsmith  In  his  modest  day — 
I  "What  charm  can  soothe  her  melan- 
choly, 

Wlxat  art  can  wash  her  tears  away?" 

Fie,  Ollle!   Give  us  something  breeiy — 

A  problem  for  a  man  of  parts — 
To  find  the  things  that  charm  is  easy! 

I'll  name  offhand  a  dozen  arts! 
Ferince,  a  very  decent  Job  of  smoothing 

Can  be  obtained — 12,000  smacks 
(A  new  Rolls-Round  Is  very  soothing) 
Or  Polret  gowns  on  pretty  backs. 

Tou  ask  Ip  tones  akin  to  pity 

What  art  can  wash  away  that  tear — 
Well,  Ollie,  If  she's  really  pretty, 

A  movie  contract  tor  a  year. 
Or  failing  that,  to  stop  the  crying. 

There's  sweet  relief  In  vaudeville. 
One  grand  a  week  will  end  that  sighing 

(The  name,  of  course,  atop  the  bill). 

A  diary  even,  much  Inflated 

With  terms  like  "Dear,"  "My  Own," 

"My  All." 
And  photos,  will,  when  syndicated. 

Ward  oft  the  wolf  at  least  till  fall. 
There's  balm  In  still  another  section; 

The  name  and  photo  on  a  paste. 
Aimed  at  the  working  girl's  complexion, 
Will  dry  those  tears  In  pleasant  haste. 


Once,  Ollle,  in  this  land  of  money 
They  said  the  gal  must  pay  and  (pay — 

Pardon  my  laugh!    That  is  too  funny! 
I  wonder  how  they  got  that  way! 

For,  Ollle,  since  your  era  olden 
The  third  act  stuff  has  been  checked 
out — 

Who  says  that  silence  now  is  golden? 
To  make  it  pay — get  talked  abourt! 

—GORDON  SEAGROVE 


Laparra's  "Habanera"  Is  at  last  to  be 
produced  at   the    Metropolitan  Opera 
House.     Boston  heard   it  at  its  own 
^JJpera  House  In  1910  and  1912,  but  the 
/pera  did  not  meet  with  the  success  it 
(Reserved.    The  patrons  and  patronesses 
thought   the  subject   too  lugubrious. 
They  preferred  the  gaiety  of  "Tosca." 
Mr.  Laparra  has  visited  Boston.  He  Im- 
pressed these  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  with  hlra  as  a  singularly  Intel- 
ligent, alert  and  at  the  same  time  mod-  ^ 
est  musician.    The  combination  of  these  j 
qualities  Is  not  characteristic  of  all  la-  j 
borers  In  the  musical  vineyard.    His  | 
Suite  "A  Basque  Sunday,"  played  at  ai 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches-  ' 
tra  In  1919 — he  played  the  piano  part —  | 
"might  be  heard  again  with  pleasure. 

Brilliant  works  like  ttils  Suite  are 
often  brought  out  at  these  concerts  and 
then  left  on  the  shelf  till  they  are  cov- 
ered with  dust. 


Mme.  Georgette  I^eblanc,  for  some 
years  the  wife  of  Maeterlinck,  was  dls- 
ippolnted   at   Hollywood   because  the 


Moriz  Rosenthal,  pianist,  will  play 
here  next  month  after  an  absence  of  17 
years.  His  art  Is  still  keen.  Ho  was 
talking  about  a  certain  colleague  and 
his  manager.  "That  manager  is  a  most 
musical  man.  His  soul  just  oozes  mu- 
sic. It's  a  wonderful  combination.  Be- 
tween the  manager's  musicianship  and 
the  pianist's  business  sense,  they  .make 
a  colossal  success." 

f 

THE  IDIOT 

I've  vainly  attempted  to  start 

A  conversation  for  the  last  hour. 

You're  an  idiot  ... 

You  won't  talk  politics  or  condemn 

Germany. 

You  won't  chat  sociably  on  the 
Fourth  dimension,  Ma  Jong,  or  Zane 
Grey, 

And  you  admit  you  have  nothing  to 
Do  with  any  woman  except  your  wife. 
What  can  interest  you? 
You're  an  idiot  . 

Don't  you  know  anything  about  econom- 
ics, 

Science,  literature,  or  fine  arts? 
Will  you  have  a  drink? 
Best  moonshine  you've  ever  tasted. 
Tou  won't? 

You  are  an  idiot.  Laurie. 


We  read  that  a  recent  graduate  of  tW 
University  of  Chicago  handed  in  a  thesis 
on  this  subject  of  contemporaneous  In- 
terest: 

"Tho  Molecular  Rearrangement  of 
Symmetrical  Bls-Triphenylmethylhydra- 
zine  and  Triphenylmethylhydrazine." 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

;    The  following  letter  was  received  by 
a  banker: 

"Gentleman  and  distinguished  guest: 
\  hish  intorABt  of  hygi'rnist  in  the 
vegetarian  alimentatlc»  branch,  which 
practice  I  am  exercising  from  a  long 
time  ago,  so  successfully  as  It  must  be 
to  attain  broadly  quoted  my  name,  as 
at  present  It  is  everywhere,  moves  me 
to  address  you  this  letter,  with  the 
surety  and  hope  to  afford  you  a  good 
help  and  pralseful  service. 

You  come  from  a  country  In  which 
you  may  or  may  not  have  been  born, 
but,  doubtless.  In  Its  climate,  you  have 
been  grown  up,  and  lived  ontiU  the 
present  stage  of  your  life. 

You  very  well  know  the  troubles 
originated  by  this  change  of  climate 
alone;  and  furthermore,  you  must  don't 
forget  that  you  came  into  a  country  of 
which  alimentary  industries  the  food 
stuffs,  are  mostly  imported,  and  that 
the  very  cattle  killed  in  the  Slaughter 
Houses,  and  supplied  with  the  public 
meat-wants,  is  kept  In  very  deplorable 
sanitary  conditions  and  unhealthy 
state;  to  the  extent  that  rarely  is  found 
any  cattle  not  contaminated  with  some 
infectl -contagious  diseases,  which,  a: 
you  doubtless  know,  are  very  danger- 
ous for  the  life  of  those  who  ask  for, 
and  eat— and  feed  themselves  with, 
meat,  always  unwholesome,  but  spe- 
cially when  forecomes  .from  diseased 
animals. 

In  the  patiens'  physical  treamont, 
have  been  so  many  the  cases  by  which 
the  physicians  of  this  country  have 
reached  to  this  conclusion,  that  It 
would  be  useless  and  bothersome  to  you 
to  reproduce  what  have  been  said  of  It 
all  hitherto. 

To  you,  who  whill  like  to  enjoy 
health;  to  you,  who  have  come  to 
amuse  yourself  at  this  winter  season  In 
Cuba,  will  please  to  know  all  the  afore- 
said, and  that  I  offer  you,  as  I  do,  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  yourself  against 
the  pernicious  health-destroying  in- 
fluences. 

Exactly  like  to  what  .you  may  have  | 
found  In  American-European  up-to- 
date  Vegetarian  Restaurants  for  your 
Breakfasts,  Luncheons  and  Dinne^-s, 
you  will  find  it  here,  at  our  "PRO 
VIDA"  Vegetarian  Garden.  And  as 
this  service  would  not  be  complet'^«iy3- 
out  the  sanitary  appurtenances  it^Jne 
house,  it  has  been  supplied  with  Wl 
them.  So  that,  as  we  are  quite  sure 
that  you  will  like  it  as  it  stands,  to 
yourself  we  confer  the  right  to  inspect 
it  all,  from  the  side-walk  entrance  door 
to  the  innermost  of  the  house,  and  so 
you  win  persuade  yourself  of  all  what 
we  say  to  you. 

Thinking  as  I  do  to  render  you  a  re- 
markable service.  I  permit  me  to  ad- 
dress you  this  letteret  of  health  and 
hail,  which  I  would  like  to  deserve  fi-om 
you  the  great  favor  to  do  it  extension 
to  your  family  and  friend  relations,  by 
which  I  forethank  you  and  remain  your 
highly  obliged  vegetarian  counselor. 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

Havana,  Cuba. 


FOR  "W.  L.  R." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"W.  L.  R."— Your  "intrepid  discov- 


BOB-CATS 

Apropos  of  the  absorbing  inquiry  as 
to  the  wildness  of  the  wildcat  at 
Athol,  Capt.  Phinney  of  Sandwich 
writes  to  The  Herald: 

"They  used  to  call  them  bob-cats. 
In  those  days  my  granny  fried  the 
finest  doughnuts  in  Barnstable  county. 
Those  doughnuts  were  the  pride  of  my 
granny  and  the  despair  of  all  the 
women  roundabout,  who  used  to  wonder 
how  my  granny's  doughnuts  got  that 
way.  I  guess  the  bob-cats  .used  to 
wonder  how  they  got  that  way,  too. 
Because  every  Saturday,  when  my 
granny  set  her  doughnuts  on  the  sill 
to  cool,  down  from  the  hills  would  come 
bob-cats  in  droves.  For  hours  they'd 
sit,  silently  watching  those  fried  holes 
cool.  Now  my  granny  had  a  special 
way  of  stamping  out  those  kneaded 
holes,  which  attracted  the  bob-oats' 
interest.  She  used  a  little  round  tin 
thing.  One  Saturday  it  rolled  out  of 
the  window  on  to  the  ground.  Those 
bob-cats  ran  off  into  the  hills  with  it. 
Would  you  believe  it?  They  were 
jealous  of  my  granny's  doughnuts.  Yes, 
sir.  Jealous.  Jealousy  is  what  drove 
those  bob-cats  wild." 


"XMAS" 

,1  .      i  i  iam  D.  Robinson  objects  in 
letter  to  "tlie  abominable  abbreviation 
'Xmfvs'!" 

"We  seem  to  have  a  ponchaYit  for 
primitive  speech,  and  in  our  mania  for 
hurried  utterance,  we  have  shortened 
'telephone '  to  'phone,'  'automobile'  to 
'auto,'  and  changed  the  verb  'tele- 
graph' to  'wire.'  It  follows  easily  we^ 
must  destroy  the  connotation  of  the 
word  'Christmas'  by  that  horrid  alge- , 
braic  sign  'X.' 

"The  English  language  does  not| 
sound  like  a  prolonged  hiss,  as  some 
foreigners  claim;  rather,  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful tongue  when  spoken  properly,  as 
it  often  is  (in  Boston).  This  tendency 
to  abbreviate  is  .slowly  undei-mlning  it. 
At  some  future  date  our  means  of  com- 
munication may  be  a  gibberish  series  of 
savage  squeaks  and  grunts." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  group  of  very  little  folk  in  a  nearby 
town  prepared  a  Christmas  play  for 
the  delectation  of  their  fond  relatives. 
An  uncle,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  wrote  the  comedietta  in  which 
they  aspired  to  win  the  felicitations  of 
their  kinfol'.':.  The  the-ne-of  the  piece 
centres  about  the  beauties  of  hos- 
pitality, and  the  kind  but  ingenuous 
uncle,  having  in  mind  St.  Paul's  words 
to  the  effect  that  those  given  to  hos- 
pitality have  sometimes  "entertained 
angels  unawares."  quite  simply  entitled 
the  production  "Angels  Unawares."  The 
dear  little  youngsters  with  that  un- 
erring perspicacity,  which  is  perhaps 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  lads 
and  lassies  nowadays,  promptly  re- 
named it,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
idea  of  the  appropriate,  and  it  is  now 
generally  known  in  the  family  circle  as 
"Angels'  Underwear." 
liongwood.  BT.  ALBANS* 
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Bliss's  "Color"  Symphony 

By  PHILIP  HALfii" 
.  The  10th  concert  of  the  Bostor.  Svm- 
fcony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  Kali.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  B'.ahms,  Tragic  Overture; 
Roccherini;  Violoncello  concerto  In  B 
Bat  major  (Pablo  Casals,  violoncellist); 
Bliss,  "Color"  Symphony  (first  time  in 
America):  Ravel,  First  Series  of  Frag- 
ments from  the  ballet,  "Daphnls  and 
Chloe." 

The  "Color"  Symphony  of  Mr.  Bliss, 
who  was  present  at  Uie  concert  and  was 
oalled  on  the  stage  after  the  perform- 
Msce,  was  pro'luced  at  the  Three  Choirs 
Festival,   Gloucester,  England,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1922.     It  is  said  of  him  that, 
composing,  he  has  long  associated  colors 
with  music.    In  this  symphony,  which 
Is  In  four  movements,  he  strives  to  give 
In  tones  the  ideas  that  come  Into  the 
n.md  with  the  words  "purple,"  red, 
"blue,"  "green."    Thus  to  Mr.  Bliss  and 
no  doubt  to  some  others,  "purple"  sug- 
gests amethysts,  royalty,  pageantry  and 
death;   "red"   is  the  color  of  rubies, 
wine,  reverv,  furnaces  courage,  magic: 
"blue"     rearesents     sapphires,  deep 
water,   skies,  loyalty   and  melancholy; 
"creen,"    emerals.    hope.    joy.  youth. 
Spring,  victory." 

This  svmphony  might  he  described  as 
a  document  in  color  audition,  which  has 
Interested  many  for  many  years. 
Rimbaud  and  Ghll  found  that  vowels 
have  colors.  Unfortunately  for  an  exact 
-clence.  Rimbaud  said  that  "i"  is  red 
and  "o  "  is  blue,  while  Ghll  said  that 
"o"  Is  red  and  "1"  is  blue.  This  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  an  important 
point  maVes  the  Judicious  grieve. 

It  Is  also  unfortunate  that  various 
colors  suggest  widely  differing  things 
to  different  persons.  Then,  again,  there 
are  many  who  cannot  distinguish  tints, 
much  less  demi-tlnts:  and  there  are 
those  that  are  color-blind. 

To  watch  for  the  sounds  that  in  Mr. 
Bliss's  movement.  "Blue"  tor  instance, 
would  suggest  to  this  or  that  hearer  a 
sapphire,  or  the  ocean  depths,  the  sky 
(star  bedecked  or  murky),  loyalty  (to 
a  political  parly  or  to  friends),  and 
melancholy  might  pass  the  time  agree- 
ably, but  the  character  of  the  music 
Itself  would  probably  escape  one. 
"Melanchody,"  yes,  that  can  easily  be 
expressed,  but  we  have  our  doubts 
about  the  sapphire,  deep  water  (storm 
tos.sed  waves  can  be  expressed  in  mu- 
sic; that  Is  If  tTie  hearer  Is  told  be- 
forehand that  these  waves  are  to  be 
portrayed  In  tones) :  wo  have  our  doubts 
about  the  sky,  whatever  the  meteoro-' 
logical  condition  may  be. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  then,  to  hear 
this  music  without  eyes  glued  on  the 
descriptive  program  notes?  To  con- 
sider the  music  and  musical  idiom  of 
Mr.  Bliss. 
He  certainly  has  ideas:  he  has  tech- 

Slcal  skill;  his  Instrumentation  is  often  i 
igenlous  In  that  it  sur^ses;  but  la  I 


tly  »ii  nc- 
,   ,1  1^  sonBH  for 

Her  orchestra,  but  wtlh  tt 
lomblnutlons  and  solo  ef- 

■'The  .«o,t  muslo.1  of  the 

1^  "Riiip  ••  In  wh  ch  there  ^«« 
h»rn?inc'  i>Mes,  .  harming  mol- 

odi.uUy,  und  by  reason  of  the  simple 

us  are  now  afraid  of  dis 
Bonancos.      We    welcome  theW 

The  bit 

t,r*T.  the  harsher. 
Bliss's  dissonances 
sound  into  mere  nols 

InVerestingly  ugly. 


Fe\» 


a  painful  Bight  to  Bee  a  young 
A  a  dinner  party  In  doubt  as  to 

wijKa  arm  to  offer.  If  otherH  are  paying 
[the   old-time   courtesy.     Doubt   as  to 

which  fork  to  use  for  Hsh  or  salad  Is 

more  pardonable.  This  doubt  as  to  the 
/precise  tool  to  work  this  or  that  dish 
I  leads  the  prudent,  srlf-respectlng  man 
I  to  refuse   the  dinner  Invitation  of  J. 

Splurglus  Croesus. 


OWEN  PUPPETS 
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°'   "we"  weicomo    them  when 
thev  nro  Introduced  to  t'aln 
and  the  result  is  Pov;-;"',,,,^,;!« 

too  often  turn 
>  and  no  descrip- 
tive program ''could' justify 
Imch  was  not  even  '"terestlngly  ugly^ 
Mr  MontCN-  had.  as  Is  his  wo-ii. 
taken  ^reat  pains  In  P-P^i*'*"",,  "^^i 
Bliss  could  not  hope  »>  "'"f^^tra 
preVslvc  performance.  The  o'-^'hes  ra 
?Tayed  b^lilantly.  ,^Vhen  w-orks  lik^ 
i^oior"  Symphony  are  proauceu. 
mus^^^meet  the  jor^l^s^r 
The  Symphony 


1  Is 

tho  hearer 


more  than  half  way.     - --^         .  ^ 
audience  as  a  rule  does  not  rush  for 

ward  at  the  risk  of  tripping  and  break- 
ing legs  when  a  new  work  Is  per- 
formed It  Is  Inclined  to  be  shy  and 
backward,  words  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily svnonymous  with  critical.  At  the 
end  of  the  performance  there  was  gen- 
frous  applause.  , 

Mr.  Casals  gave  a  delight  ul  reading 
of  Boccherlnl's  concerto.  The  beauty 
of  his  tone,  his  command  of  n"f;"ff; 
his  exquisite  phrasing,  his  technical 
mastery,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
plays,  have  long  excited  world-wide 
admiration.  „„.„ 
An  eloquent  performance  of  Brahms  s 
noble  "Tragic"  overture  opened  the 
concert,  which  closed  with  a  poetic  and 
dramatic  reading  of  the  fragments 
from  Ravel's  ballet.  ,  ,  ^  .„v,f 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
week  The  program  for  the  concerts 
of  Jan  11  12  is  as  follows:  Handel, 
Concerto  Grosso  No.  6.  G  minor,  d'Indy, 
Svmphony  on  a  French  Mountain  Air 
(F  Robert  Schmitz.  pianist);  Gliere, 
••The  Sirens";  Gilbert.  Negro  Rhapsody 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is  disappointed 
because,  though  hie  reputation  as  a 
sociologist  Is  International,  he  has  not 
received  a  copy  of  the  latest  book  on 
etiquette,  with  the  compliments  of  au- 
thor and  publisher. 

"I  should  like  to  learn  from  any 
source,  even  from  a  book  on  etiquette, 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  "whether  in  192'1  a 
male  guest  will  be  exipected  to  offer 
h'.s  arm  to  a  lady  as  they  pass  from 
the  standing  conversation  of  half  an 
hour  to  the  dinner  table.  I  remember 
reading  in  Notes  and  Queries  long  ago 
that  a  correspondent  said  that  in  1790 
his  mother  was  greatly  shocked  on 
board  a  man-of-war  when  an  officer 
asked  her  to  take  his  arm.  She  ever 
afterwards  spoke  of  'the  fellow's  im- 
pudence." And  another  correspondent 
wrote  that  a  lady  who  died  in  1840,  told 
him  that  when  she  first  saw  a  lady 
hook  herself  to  the  arm  of  a  gentleman 
in  a  ballroom,  she  felt  so  indignant 
that  she  remarked  to  a  friend:  'If  my 
daughter  were  Introduced  and  did  that, 
I  should  take  her  home  immediately.' 

"When  I  was  a  boy  in  western  Alas- 
sachusetts,  a  man  was  expected  to  offer 
his  arm  when  he  was  escorting  a  young 
or  an  old  woman.  Why,  we  boys  after 
.Sunday  school  concerts  used  to  stand 
in  line  on  each  side  of  the  walk  that  led 
to  the  street,  and  as  the  girls  came  out 
we'd  rush  for  them  with  an  arm  already 
crooked.  A  girl  would  have  been  of- 
fended if  the  boy  had  walked  by  her 
side  with  his  arms  hanging  idly  down. 
She  might  have  said:  'What  are  arms 
for?"  I  have  seen  In  those  days — It  was 
shortly  after  the  civil  war — a  man 
escorting  two  women,  each  one  hanging 
to  an  arm,  simpering,  and  oh,  so  giddy! 
The  more  refined  natives,  those  who 
had  been  to  New  York,  the  women  that 
subscribed  to  Oodey's  Ladies'  Book, 
frowned  on  this  practice." 


MR.  QUINN  AT  WASHINGTON 

Whenever  there  Is  talk  of  a  dinner 
■with  many  courses  wo  recall  an  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Terence  Quinn  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  prosperous  brewer, 
who  In  the  late  'TO's  or  early  'SO's  was 
sent  by  thirsty  constituents  to  Con- 
gress. Returning  to  Troy  after  his  Hrst 
term  he  was  asked  If  he  had  fed  well 
at  Washington.  •Fine."  said  Terry.  "I 
remember  one  dinner  where  we  had  17 
courses  and  never  changed  a  plate." 

HANGIN'  "DADDY"  DEEVER  IN  1923 

(By  Woodyard  Kindling) 
"W'y  do  you  look  so  sweet,  so  sweetT' 
Said  Daddy  with  his  pay. 

"To  turn  you  out.  to  turn  you  out," 
Said  Daughtcr-on-Parade. 

"Wot  are  th'  papers  blowtn'  abaht?" 
Said  Daddy  with  his  pay. 

"  'Tis  Christmas  time,  'tis  Christmas 
time," 

Said  Daughter-on-Parade. 

Oh!    They've  emptied  Daddy's  pocket 

And  they're  leadin'  'im  away, 
But  he's  full  of  recollections 

— Recollections  of  'is  pay. 
Oh!  The  family's  all  rejoicing 

For  they've  tot  their  prosents  gay 
Alter  stickln'  Daddy  Deever 
In  the  mornin'.       C  .  H.  BUNTING. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  recent  meeting  ot  church  represen- 
tatives at  Dallas  suggests  as  a  fireside 
topic  the  sublime  question,  "Shall  our 
representatives  wear  purple  socks?" 

"Not  a  darned  one!"  stipulates  the 
fundamentalist. 

"Not  a  darn  one!"  replies  the  Ilb- 
eralist.  C.  P.  H. 


WHY  SHOULD   HE  ADVERTISE? 

(AflT.  in  the  Chlcaso  Tribune) 
MAN— PAS'T    40,   TO   ASSIST  M.^^NAGER 
exterminating  business.   KAUFMAN.  328 
River  St. 


Nothing    daunted    by    winter's  flr«t 
real  snowstorm  a  large  number  of  little 
folk,  togethier  \*Uh  a  good-slied  sprink- 
ling of  their  elders,  spent  a  couple  of . 
hours  In  the  land  of  make-believe  yes- 
terday afternoon,  at  Stelnert  hall,  en-  | 
Joying  to  the  full  the  actions  and  antics  | 
of  Lillian  Owen's  marionettes  In  their 
life-like  delineation  of  familiar  story-  i 
book  char^icters.  ,  j 

Marionettes  as  an  interesting  and  be- 
witching form  of  dramatic  entertain-  , 
nient  probably  never  will  grow  old.  al- 
though they  have  had  their  place  on  ; 
the  miniature  stage  almost  from  time  ] 
Immemorial.    Yet  the  puppets  continue, 
to  hold  their  favor  -with  all  sorts  of 
audiences   and    It    is   almost  uncanny 
the  way  the  minute  figures  can  sway 
an  audience  and  arouse  Its  emotions. 

Lillian  Owen's  marionettes  are  in  a 
class  by  themselves  and  the  program 
she  presents  covers  a  wide  range.  Pad- 
erewskl  appears  In  effigy  and  plays 
one  of  his  compositions;  Harry  Lauder, 
crooked  cane  In  hand,  prances  out  upon 
the  stage  and,  while  a  phonograph  re- 
produces some  of  his  songs  and  sayings, 
dances  and  otherwise  Imitates  himself 
to  perfection;  the  familiar  story  of 
"Box  and  Cox"  Is  given  In  intimate  de- 
tail; "Irene  Who  Lost  Her  Dog"  Is 
most  excellently  delineated:  the  tea- 
table  scene  from  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," witK  the  Doormouse.  the  March 
Hare  and  ^the  Mad  Hatter  repeating 
their  tete-a-tete  with  Alice,  was  won- 
derfully well  done,  and,  as  a  grand 
finale,  there  were  two  scenes  from 
"  'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas," 
with  Old  Santa  descending  the  chim- 
ney and  distributing  his  presents  In 
one,  and  In  the  other  dashing  wliaiy 
over  the  housetops,  dritvng  his  team 
of  reindeer. 

The  performancs  Is  to  be  repeated 
at  Steihert  halt  kt  ,3  p'blDck  this  atfer- 
noon.       '  • 


C.iumartln, 
broker,  is 


I'arls.  Astc-x.  n 
superstitious  and 


stncK 
losing 


"SAY  IT  WITH  UNDERWEAR" 

•  ■    (Adv.    in   the   Melrose   I  rop  Press) 

MEN    OF  MELROSE 
Who  are  still  wondering  what 

to  Qlve  HER  for  Xmas 
For  y»ar  cenventonce  we  will  be  open 
•very  evening  unlil  Christmas  to  help  you 

pick  out  for  her  a  pair  of 

  PANTEDS  (uttrae- 

PANOMS 


lic'Uevlng  the  old  proverb,  "b'niucky 
In  love,  lucky  'n  Kiimbling,"  be  nsks 
his  friend.  Brlssot  to  take  his  mistress. 
Urlssot,  who  is  flirting  with  Astex's 
wife,  hcsltales.  She  finds  out  the 
plot  and  objects.  The  husband  learns 
of  tho  iiftalr.  HLs  wife  and  Brls.sot 
elope,  but  Brlssot  soon  becomes  tired 
of  her  and  enters  on  an  affair  with 
another  woman.  The  wife,  disiiiuslon- 
ized  returns  to  the  forgivlne  hiishriiid, 
whose  business  has  prospered  famously,  j 

IN  THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Richard  Strauss  ha.s  written  a  Dance 
Suit  for  small  orchestra.  The  move- 
ments are  based  on  Clavecen  pieces  by 
Coupeni.  The  first  performance  was 
announced  for  Dec.  22  at  Dresden. 

V.  do  Sabata's  new  composition,  "La 
Notte  de  Platon,"  suggested  by  a  page 
in  Schure's  "Grands  Inites"  was  praised 
as  "animated  with  a  noble  ardor,  when 
it  was  performed  recently  at  the 
Augusteo,  Rome. 


A  life  of  Richard  Wagner  by  Louis 
de  Foucaud  has  been  published.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  AVagner, 
Liszt  and  Mme.  Mathilde  Wesendonck. 
The  volume  of  482  pages,  large  octavo, 
sells  at  40  francs.  Foucaud  was  the 
professor  of  the  history  of  art  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  "The  pages  in 
which  he  studies  the  character  and  the 
formation  of  the  young  musician  are 
worthy  of  Talre." 

Puccini  has  outlined  the  third  act  of 
his  new  opera  "Turandot"  and  com- 
pleted the  first  and  third  scene.  The 
opera  will  probably  be  produced  by 
Toscaninl  at  La  Soala,  Milan,  next  fall. 
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ALL  "Oh!  So  Comfy" 

FOR  THE  HALL  OP-  FAME 

A.  Menage  Is  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
In  a  neighboring  town. 

Dr.  Kurt  Singer  is  director  of  the 
Berlin  (Prussia)  Physicians'  Glee  Club. 

THE  CANDID  ADVERTISER 

G.  L.  M.  saw  this  sign  on  the  Sud- 
bury-Concord  road: 

Doughnuts 
Apples 
Gas 


We  seldom  are  seen  In  the  dazzling 
halls  of  light;  we  seldom  sit  at  good 
men's  feasts,  so  we  were  unable  to 
gratify  Mr.  Johnson's  curiosity.  When 
^e  have  been,  a  shy  and  unobserved 
guest.  In  the  winter  palaces  of  the 
rich,  we  have  seen  men  offer  an  arm 
to  the  appointed  "lady  companlon'^'; 
we  have  also  seen  women  straggle  iri 
first,  followed  by  the  men.  The  excel- 
lent Eiiezer  Edwards  wrote  in  1901: 
"The  custom  (in  England)  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  walking  In  pairs  to  the 
dining  room  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  Even  now.  In  some  old-fashioned 
country  homes,  the  lady  of  the  house 
leads  the  way,  followed  by  other  ladles 
In  single  file,  the  gentlemen  bringing  up 
the  rear." 


MILHAUD'S  NEW  OPERA 

Tfia  Paris  correspondent  of  Variety 
ij'rpte  on  Dec.  12: 
T'FrancIs  Ja^nmes's  three-act  lyrical 
romance,  "Brebis  Egaree,"  supple- 
mented by  Darius  Milhaud's  inharmoni- 
ous futuristic  music,  was  produced  at' 
tixe-  Opera  Comique  Monday,  making] 
llttje-pr  no  attributive  impression.  A' 
.  press  performance  was  given  as  a  mat- 
"inee  the  preceding  Friday. 

:ni4  script  supplies  a  dreary  tale, 
soijiejvyhat  resembling  a  modern  version 
of  "Bast  Lynn."  Although  lacking  orig- 
inality, the  musical  score  must  be  said 
to  be  exactly  the  opposite,  emphatic  lr| 
1  its  singular  construction  and  originalltyi^ 
ivhile  without  extrenie  melody. 

;i'lis  story  tells  of  Francoise,  who 
aUiudons  her  husband  and  children  tb 
lullow  a  musician  named  Pierre.  The 
lovers  take  up  a  mediocre  existence  in 
Spain,  where  Francoise  succumbs  to  art 
illness  demanding  an  operation. 

At  this  point  she  regrets  having  leftj 
her  home,  requests  that  she  see  her 
^)iildren.  Pierre  repents,  tells  the  hus« 

jband,  the  operation  is  successful  and 
I  the  husband  forgives. 

Salignac  is  cast  in  the  role  of  Pierre 
and  Mme.  Balguerie  plays  the  wife. 


The  city  of  Vienna  has  rented  to 
Richard    Strauss   a   house   lot   in  the 
Kammergarden  for  60  years  for  20,000,-  , 
000   crowns    ($240?).     He   will   build  a 
house  there  for  himself  and  married  son.  | 

The  Daily  Telegraph  wishes  to  know  ! 
why  Victor  Herbert's  ballet  music  from  ' 
"Mile.   Modiste"    or    the   March  from 
"Babes  in  Toyland"  is  not  played  in 
London. 


Mr.  Robert  Maltland  sang  us  Schu- 
bert.  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a 
good  bout  of  him,  and  almost  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  an  Englishman 
with  a  really  satisfactory  pronunciation 
of  German— and  that,  one  takes  leave  to 
say.  makes  all  the  difference.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  one  should  understand 
every  word  of  the  foreign  language;  it 
is  necessary  that  one  should  feel  that 
the  singer  understands  every  word,  be- 
cause the  song  is  then  a  truly  personal 
expression. — London  Times. 

Respigh),  the  Italian  composer,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  old  Ro- 
man musical  academy,  the  Liceo  dl  S. 
Cecilia.  The  appointment  has  been 
made  upon  the  recommendatiori  of  a 
government  committee,  which  includ- 
ed Puccini. 


AN  OLD  FRIEND 

A  new  play,  "The  Phantom  Ship,"  In 
which  our  old  friend  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man will  figure,  win  be  brought  out  in 
London  this  month,  but  the  story  is 
chiefly  the  romance  ot  a  Dutch  sailor 
named  Pieter  Verbst.  The  title  brings 
to  the  mind  Marryat's  novel  of  that 
name.  On  the  stage  the  Dutchman  is 
usually  named  Vanderdecken,  but  the 
man  of  the  17th  century,  whose  adven- 
ture is  thought  to  have  given  rise  to  i 
the  legend  was  Bernard  Fokke,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  size  and  strength,  of 
repulsive  appearance  and  manners, 
whose  common  speech  was  blasphemy. 
He  kept  full  sail  from  Batavla  to  Hol- 
land, without  regard  to  the  weather. 
At  last  he  did  not  return,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Satan  claimed  htm  and  con- 
demned him  to  run  forever  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.  A 
bronze  statute  of  Fokke  stood  on  the 
Island  of  Kuiper,  where  all  ships  sail- 
ing from  Batavla  could  see  It,  until  In 
1811  It  was  taken  away  by  Englishmen. 

"THERE  ARE  NO  DEADl" 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Here  is  a  Christmas  spirit  for  you.  I , 
have  received  a  natty  card  wishing  me 
the  best  the  season  haa  to  offer,  etc. 

It  wa4i  signed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  

  Fifteen  months  ago  I  attended 

tMrtuasrel.  ^      BEN  HAKT.  j 


PLAYS  IN  PARIS 

i  Soumagne's  "L' Autre  Messie"  ("The 
Other  Messiah"),  Malson  de  I'Oeuvre, 
Paris,  Dec.  16.  An  atheistic  Russian 
Jew  imagines  he  discovers  God.  after  he 
I  has  been  worsted,  having  challenged  a 
Christian  to  fight. 

"Madame,"  a  new  operetta,  to  be 
produced  in  America,  was  brought  out 
at  the  Theatre  Daunou,  Paris,  Dec.  14. 
A  -.^oman  urges  her  friend  to  test  her 
betrothed's  love  by  pretending  to  hate 
the  city  and  insisting  on  farm  life  after 
marriage.  He  then  feigns  intoxication, 
after  the  manner  of  David  Garreck  in 
the  play.  The  family  is  disgusted;  the 
engagement  is  broken.  The  lover  goes 
to  Switzerland.  Some  one  tells  the  fam- 
ily of  his  subterfuge.  The  lovers  are 
reconciled. 


The  London  Times,  hearing  three  per- 
formances of  a  piano  sonata  by  Brahms 
In  one  week,  found  one  pugilistic;  one, 
poetic,  and  one,  pedestrian  . 

Is  the  Giulia  Strakosch  of  New  York 
who  has  made  her  debut  in  one  of  Don- 
nay's  comedies  at  Lyons,  one  of  the 
famous  Strakosch  family"? 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

Someone  on  Monday  chid  Mr.  Wilfred 
Walter  because  he  gave  the  "All  the' 
world's  a  stage"  plaintively,  sentimen- 
tally, instead  of  in  the  tones  of  a  cynic, 
which  Jaques  really  vvas.  And  yet  may 
we  not  pardon  Jaquos  a  moment's 
respite  from  his  melancholy  railings 
against  Mistress  Fate?  Cynic  he  is  to 
the  end,  but  surely  rather  a  lovable 
cynic.   Did  he  not  love  a  song,  even  if  I 


he  cared  not  about  the  metre? 
!  Morning  Post. 


-London  \ 


The  vaudeville  business  in   Berlin  is 
so  bad  that  large  theatres  are  turning  I 
Into  pictures  houses.  j 

Clemenceau's  play  "The  Veil  of  Hap- 
piness," produced  a  good  many  year.« 
ago,  has  been  made  into  an  opera,  and 
now  it  has  been  put  on  the  screen. 


Jules  Romaln  has  written  a  play,  pro- 
duced at  the  Champ  Elysees,  Paris,  in 
which  he  pokes  fun  at  the  medicine 
profession.  Dr.  Knock  finds  that  no 
one  io  his  neighborhood  la  the  country 
falls  side.  He  Is  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  bankrupt,  ^^'^f."  ,  ^.  J^fPf,'^ 
thought  occurs  to  him:  he  little  by  little 
persuades  the  people  that  health  is  an 
illusion,  that  no  one  is  aware  of  the 
diseased  condition.  Thus  he  obtains 
many  patients. 

In  "Do  Me  That  Little  Favor,"  by 
4  lex  Madls.  produced  at  the  Theatre 


"Der  Sprung  In  die  Khe"  ("The  .Tump 
into  Marriage,"  a  new  farce  in  Berlin 
tells  the  old  story  of  a  girl  disguising 
herself  as  a  servant  to  win  the  love  of  a 
shy  professor.  j 

In  Oscar  Straus's  new  operetta  "Cleo-  j 
patra,"  the  action  of  the  story,  said  to 
be  unusually  witty  runs  from  the  time  1 
when  Julius  Caesar  left  her  to  the  ar-  | 
rival  of  Mark  .\nthony.     In  the  mean 
times  she  has  for  lovers  a  young  Roman 
who  .saved  her  life  by  exposing  a  plot 
against  her;  after  him  an  .Assyrian  poli- 
tician. 


22 


Mr.  Barr>Tnore  as  Haiilet  in  the  closet  Bcene  with  the  Queen-mother 

I      lared  tlie  miniature  of  his  father  with  that,  worn  by  his  mother,  of 
i.lius,  the  murderer  and  her  second  husband.    In  this  Mr.  Barrymore 
toilowed  a  tradition  obser\-ed  by  many  actors  and  rejected  by  some. 

;  Durness  says  that  the  original  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  have 
the  two  pictures  hanging  in  the  Queen's  closet,  as  in  a  print  published 
ill  1709.  Afterward  it  became  the  fashion  for  Hamlet  to  take  two  minia- 
tures from  his  pocket;  but  as  Hamlet  would  not  be  likely  to  carry  his 
i 's  picture  in  that  way,  a  Bath  actor  suggested  snatching  it  from  his 
nunner's  neck.  Another  arrangement  was  to  have  the  new  king's  picture 
hanging  on  the  wall,  while  Hamlet  took  his  father's  from  his  bosom. 

The  Hamlets  that  we  have  seen— E.  L.  Davenport,  Fechter,  Rossi, 
Booth,  Mounet-Sully,  not  to  mention  others — as  a  rule  followed  the 
tradition  of  miniatures.  We  remember  a  performance  long  ago  in  which 
the  two  portraits  hung  on  a  wall,  and  it  was  a  sorry  sight:  Hamlet's 
father  looked  like  an  amiable  counter-jumper;  Claudius  was  tha  carica- 
tute  of  a  desperate  villain. 

We  understand  that  Edwin  Booth  as  a  rule  made  use  of  two  minla- 
tirres,  taking  one  from  the  Queen's  neck;  but  the  New  York  Sun  in  1889 
stated  that  he  sometimes  referred  to  "the  counterfeit  presentment  of  two 
:  others,"  as  being  portraits  on  the  wall,  sometimes  as  miniatures,  and 
^onifitimes  they  were  wholly  imaginary.  "This  week  he  has  the  dead 
King's  likeness  in  a  panel  of  the  room,  and  the  live  King's  on  the  Queen's 
breast." 


In  the  final  duel-and-death  scene,  Shakespeare  makes  a  haggaro 
aaempt  at  a  brilliant  ending.  But,  alas,  the  skyey  influences  will  not  have 
u  so.  rhey  have  already  blown  the  theme  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
1  hey  have  flapped  the  life  out  of  his  hero.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  7s  fil: 
isTied  before  the  play  ends."  "«e«uy  is  nn 


Rossi,  whose  Hamlet  was  a  ppwe^ful  and  picturesque  performance, 
lore  off  the  Queen's  miniature  and  igrc^nnd  it  under  his  heel. 

Fechter,  the  most  romantic,  the  most  intelligent,  "the  very  pearl  and 
pi-ide  of  poetry,"  the  most  stirring,  the  most  human,  the  greatest  Hamlet 
v.-lthin  our  recollection,  believed  that  Gertrude  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder.  "In  the  time  of  Fechter's  Hamlet,"  wrote  Button  Cook,  "it  was 
ihe  fashion  in  Denmark  to  wear  a  medallion  portrait,  swinging  from  a, 
?, old -chain,  round  the  neck.  Fechter's  Hamlet  wore  thus  a  portrait  of  his 
father ;  the  Queen  wore  a  portrait  of  Claudius ;  Guildenstern  was  similarly 
adorned.  ...  To  Fechter's  Hamlet  Rosencrantz  was  less  hateful 
than  Guildenstern. 

■  "Rosencrantz  wore  no  portrait  around  his  neck.  When  Fechter^s  Ham- 
iet  spoke  his  first  speech,  and  compared  the  late  King  to  Hyperion,  and 
Claudius  to  a  satyr,  he  produced  and  gazed  fondly  at  his  father's  picture; 
n  lien  he  mentioned  his  uncle's  picture  in  little,  he  illustrated  his  meaning 
Uy  handling  the  medallion  worn  by  Guildenstern;  in  his  closet  scene  he 
placed  his  miniature  of  his  father  side  by  side  with  his  mother's  minia- 
ture of  Claudius.  When,  at  the  close  of  their  interview  Gertrude  would 
e  mbrace  her  son,  he  held  up  sternly  the  portrait  of  his  father;  the  wretched 
Woman  recoiled  and  staggered  from  the  stage,  and  Hamlet  reverentially 
Ivlsged  the  picture  as  he  murmured,  'I  must  be  cruel  to  be  kind.' "  ^ 

Henry  Irving — we  never  saw  his  Hamlet — ^wrote  an  article  for  the 
-  iieteenth  Century  in  1879  in  which  he  discussed  this  question: 

"^It  may  be  reasonably  urged  that  there  is  a  striking  evidence  in 
text  itself  that  this  portrayal  of  the  two  brothers  was  a  purely  im- 
ay.  illative  operation,  for  the  phrase,  'Look  you  here — what  follows' — (this 
oppression  is  most  significant),  surely  rather  indicates  a  chain  of  argu- 
inent  which  Hamlet  is  about  to  set  forth,  and  to  enforce  by  the  most 
vivid  illustrations  which  his  perf ervid  mind  could  furnish,  than  that  he 
is  going  to  point  out  what  is  already  before  his  mother's  eyes.  The 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  literal  conformity  with  the  text 
ojTer  a  complete  justification  for  an  actor's  departure  from  it.  It  is 
ijott  a  question  of  violating  the  poet's  ideal,  but  of  choosing  from  amongst 
certain  effects  those  which  will  create  the  most  vivid  impression  •  •  • 
Signer  Salvini,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  actors,  on  seeing  my 
method,  paid  me  the  compliment  of  adopting  it  in  preference  to  that 
which  he  had  originally  practised.  I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  one 
of  those  points  of  detail  on  which  Shakespeare  himself  would  have 
allowed  a  large  discretion  to  the  actor." 

The  elder  Booth  kissed  the  portrait  of  his  father. 
Bandmann  addressed  to  the  picture  of  Claudius  Hamlet's  reproach- 
words  in  his  interview  with  the  Queen.  ^ 

Many  spectators,  no  doubt,  prefer  the  sight  of  portraits  on  the  wall 
eatly  framed  miniatures.  To  us  Irving's  opinion  is  sound  and  his  prac- 
was  commendable. 

There  may  be  sonre  who  would  like  to  see  a  dagger  suspended  and 
-ling  before  Macbeth's  eyes,  so  he  would  have  no  doubt  as  to  what 
saw.    Mr.  Robert  Edmond  Jones  would',  of  course,  put  a  spotlight  on  it. 
When  that  admirable  actor,  George  L.  Fox,  gave  his  burlesque  of 
•Macbeth,"  a  huge  wooden  dagger  was  hung  from  above  so  that  it  was 
)nly  a  little  above  the  head  when  he  tried  to  clutch  it.   With  every  clutch 
;he  dagger  was  pulled  up  until  finally  it  disappeared. 

Never  have  we  seen  and  heard  so  paltry  and  whining  a  ghost  of  Ham- 
let's father  as  the  one  that  glided  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Opera  House 
last  Monday  night.  Where  in  the  world  did  the  actor  Skcquire  his  de- 
livery? It  was  often  ludicrous,  as  when  he  sobbed  and  choked,  wailing  up 
nnd  down  the  scale  on  the  words  "fretful  porcupine"  as  though  these 
i  ds  were  the  most  vital  in  his  message. 

Of  course  the  old  questions  were  revived.  We  doubt  if  anyone  today 
rxiaintains  that  Hamlet  was  mad.  But  did  Ophelia  drown  herself,  grieving 
over  Hamlet's  attitude  toward  her,  or  over  her  father?  Was  the  Queen 
■  pri\'y  to  the  murder  ? 

Miss  Fuller  is  to  be  praised  for  singing  in  the  mad  scene  the  olr^, 
Eongs  without  cutting  or  changing  the  words  for  the  sake  of  prudery. 

Why  did  Hamlet  delay  his  revenge  for  so  long  a  time  is  still  asked 
some.    Why  this  "continuity  of  inaction,"  to  borrow  Mr.  John  Jay 
Lhapman's  phrase?    Was  it  Richard  Grant  White  who  thought  that  10 
years  elapsed  between  the  Ghost's  revelation  and  the  slaying  of  Claudius  ? 

Should  one  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman  that  Hamlet  in  the  two  last 
cnes  has  lost  his  charm,  is  "washed  out,"  spiritless,  uninteresting? 


The  Russians  will  be  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  this  week  A  de- 
S^^The^Herald!*  unfamiliar  playa  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  | 
\Mr.  Alexander  Woollcott  of  the  New  York  Herald  sat  near  babblinir 
wf  ""^^^  two  women  of  magnificent  aspect,"  at  a  performance  of  Chek- 
nov  s    Cherry  Orchard. 

Their  running  comment  on  the  play  was  something  like  this- 

"My,  my,  isn't  that  natural!" 

"It  certainly  is." 

"It's  so  natural." 

•'Isn't  it?" 

"I  remember  when  we  wore  those  skirts." 
"Don't  you  though?" 
"Well,  well,  that  certainly  is  natural." 
"Isn't  it!" 

"Look  how  that  skirt  picks  up  all  the  dust." 
«I  should  think  it  did." 
'  ■  ;  "Well,  he's  natural,  isn't  he?" 
"Yes,  and  so's  she.'' 

"Do  you  suppose  she  travels  with  that  lace  scarf?" 

"Well,  you  know  those  Russians." 
,    ""But  they  certainly  can  act,  can't  they?" 
K-n  H;«Yes,  their  acting  is  so  sort  of — well,  natural." 
'  ;';*'That's  just  the  word." 


The  Moscow  Art  Theatre  will  pro- 
duce this  week  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  certain  plays  that  are  not  too 
well  known  here,  .and  two  or  three 
which  will  be  performed  here  for  the 
first  time. 

The  engagement  will  open  with  Chek- 
hov's "Ivanov,"  which,  written  at  great 
speed  in  18S9,  at  first  met  with  little 
success,  In  fact  with  disapproval  when  i 
It  was  produced  at  Moscow  that  year,  j 
Mr.  Sayder  says  that  the  performance 
was  not  then  adequate;  that  the  play 
excited  controversy;  that  the  Russian 
public  was  not  then  able  to  understand 
Chekhov's  methods.  The  play  was  re- 
vised and  met  with  a  little  better  fate 
in  Petrograd.  but  It  was  not  till  1904 
(Nov.  1)  that  "Ivanov"  was  resurrected 
at  Moscow  and  found  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  Chekhov's  later  plays.  Six 
of  the  players  still  hold  their  respec- 
tive roles:  Mme.  Knipper-Chekhova, 
Messrs.  Katchalov  (Ivanov).  .Stanislav- 
sky, Luzhsky,  Gribunin  and  Leonidov. 

The  play  Is  a  study  of  country  life 
among  the   upper  classes.  Turgeniev 
wrote  a  story  about  a  Russian  Hamlet. 
There's  Fomething  of  Hamlet  in  Ivan- 
ov's  character.    He  exclaims,  "We  are 
all  heroes  at  20,  ready  to  attack  any- 
thing, to  do  everything,  and  at  30  are 
worn-out,  useless  men.    How,  oh,  how 
do   you   account  for   this  weariness?" 
He  is  married  to  a  Jewess  who,  falling 
In  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  left  her 
family  and  her  faith.    Ivanov  becomes 
bored  by  her;  he  seeks  distraction  else- 
where.   At  Lcbediev's  house  is  young 
Sasha,    a    passionate    young  creature 
who  wishes  to  run  away  with  him.  He 
pours  out  his  woes  to  her:  "I  used  to 
work  hard  and  think  hard,  and  never 
tire;   now,  I  neither  do  anytliing  nor 
think  anything,  and  I  am  weary,  body 
and  soul.    1  feel  1  am  terribly  to  blame. 
My  conscience  leaves  me  no  peace  day  i 
or  night,  and  yet  I  can't  see  clearly 
exactly  wliat  my   mistakes  are.  And 
now  comes  my  wife's  illness,  our  pov- 
erty,   this   eternal   backbiting,  gossip- 
ing,   chattering,    that    foolish  Borkin. 
;  My  home  has  become  unendurable  to 
j  me,  and  to  live  there  is  worse  than 
i  torture."     Borkin    is   the   manager  of 
I  Ivanov's  estate  and  a  bit  of  a  rascftl. 

There  are  other  cliar.icters  finely 
drawn.  The  grumbling  halt-crazy  old 
Count  Shabel.sky;  Lvov,  the  young  doc- 
tor, sympathizing  with  Ivanov's  wife 
Anna;  Lebediev,  the  joyous  father  of 
Sasha;  the  o'd  women  Advotya;  Marfa, 
I  the  rich  young  widow;  Kositch,  always 
complaining  of  his  partner  at  cards. 
The  play  Is  a  gallery  of  remarkable  por- 
traits. Ivano»''s  wife  dies.  He  will 
wed  Sasha,  but  he  draws  back,  even  on 
the  wedding  day.  "It  is  time  we  came 
to  our  senses.  I  have  been  playing  the 
part  of  Hamlet  anrt^you  have  been  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  noble  and  devoted 
girl!  we  have  kept  up  the  farce  long 
enough." 

Lvov,  on  Ills  own  part,  has  been  try- 
ing to  prevent  the  marriage.  Ivanov 
goes  out  and  shoots  himself. 


revive  a  former  success,  in  which  her 
own  talents  might  shine  again."  Gol- 
donl  wrote:  "Her  vapeurs  became  more 
annoying  and  more  ridiculous.  She  . 
laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time:  she  | 
screamed,  grimaced  and  contorted.  Be-  • 
lioving  she  was  bewitched,  her  worthy 
family  summmed  exorcists;  she  was 
loaded  down  with  relics,  and  she  played 
and  sported  with  these  sacred  tokens 
like  a  chiid  of  four."  Mr.  Chatfield- Tay- 
lor suggests  tliat  Madame  Medebac  may 
h.ave  loved  Goldoni  with  an  unrequited 
passion,  intensified  by  hate  of  the  win- 
some soubrette  who  had  made  him  the 
prey  of  her  charms." 

The  story  is  a  v^ry  simple  one.  Mit- 
andellna,  "the  landlady,  pretty  and 
lively,  is  courted  by  her  customers. 
She  has  an  eye  to  business  and  keeps 
them  all  guessing.  Among  her  wooers 
are  a  marquis  of  high  degree,  with  an 
old  title  but  a  thin  purse,  and  a  par- 
venu count.  The  pot  boy,  in  love  with 
his  mistress,  and  wishing  her  bMsiness 
also,  resents  the  attentions  paid  her. 
Ther  comes  alon^r  the  Cavallere  di  Rioa- 
fratta.  a  woman  hater,  a  crusty  bache- 
lor. The  landlady,  wishing  to  teaeh 
him  a  lesson,  sets  her  cap  for  him.  He 
falls  an  easy  prey,  offers  his  heart  and 
hand.  She  is  more  or  less  inclined  to- 
wards him,  but  would  she  adorn  a 
drawing  room?  Shrewd  and  sensible, 
she  weds  the  pot  boy. 

When  Goldoni  brought  out  this  com- 
edv  as  "Camille,  Aubergiste,"  at  the 
Comedie  Itallenne,  Paris,  in  17G4,  Baron 
Grimm  was  not  pleased  by  the  ending. 
He  ■n-rote  that  in  real  life  the  landlady 


"The  Mistress  of  the  House"  (C.ol- 
doni's  "La  Locandlera"  was  made 
known  to  Bostonians  in  the  abridsed 
version  for  Madame  Duse.  The  play 
was  brought  out  and  published  in  17.')3 1 
for  the  Venetian  Carnival.  It  is  said 
t'.iat  the  sources  of  the  comedy  are 
found  in  "La  Surprise  de  V.\mour'^  and 
"Les  Serments  indistrets"  of  Marivaux 
snd  "La  Princcsse  d'Elide"  of  Moliere. 
Produced  at  the  Sant'  .\ngelo.  It  fired  the 
jealousy  of  Madame  Medebac,  Mr.  Chat- 
fiili-Taylor  informs  us  in  liis  life  of 
(joldoni,  she  "being  informed  that  her 
aunt,  la  Corallina.  was  to  play  the  title 
role,  took  to  her  bed.,  until  news  of  her 
rival's  success  caused  her  to  leave  it 
hurriedly    and    force    her    husband  to 


might  wed  a  pot  boy.  ,bat  this  is  no' 
Interesting  on  the  .stage.  "There  Is 
need  in  works  of  an  addition  to  truth- 
ful imitation,  the  varnish  of  poetry  and 
that  false  treatment  which  turns  a 
common  and  insipid  occurrence  into  .'.n 
uncommon  and  interesting  event.  T;k' 
little  landlady,  .wishing  to  reduce  by 
her  behavior  this  enemy  of  her  s  x. 
should  fall  passion.<»tely  in  love  witii 
him.  That  would  throw  into  the  whole 
play  a  vivacity  and  an  interest  that 
.  are  now  lacking." 

The  world  has  not  heeded  Baron 
Grimm's  opinion:  Witness  the  great 
number  of  translations  and  adaptations. 
There  are  translations  into  French, 
English.  German,  Spanish,  Russian. 
Portuguese.  Hungarian.  Danish,  Greek, 
Polish.  Roumanian,  Czech.  Croatian, 
nearly  50  in  all,  and  there  are  comic 
operas  based  on  Goldoni's  play.  Many, 
no  doubt,  having  read  Dostoievsky's 
powerful  and  sombre  novel,  "The 
Brothers  Karamazov."  no  doubt  wonder 
how  a  play  with  continuity  of  aotiou 
could  be  drawn  from  it.  The  play  is 
thus  arranged: 

Scene  1.   book  3,   "The  Sensualists  ' 
Chapters  7,  8  and  9,  "The  Controvers>  ' 
"Over  the  Brandy"  and  "The  Sensu^.'- 
jlsts." 

Scene  2,  chapter  10,  "Both  Together.  ' 

Scene  3,  book  8  and  book  9,  "Mityt-ll 
and  "The  Preliminary  Investigation." 
Cliapters  7  and  8.  "The  First  and 
Rightful  Lover"  and  "Delirium":  chap- 
ters 3,  4,  5  and  6,  "The  Martyrdom  of 
a  Soul,"  "The  First  Ordeal,"  "The 
Second  Ordeal,"  "The  Third  OrdeaJ^* 
and  "The  Prosecutor  Catches  Mitya.^' 

Scene  4,  book  9,  "Ivan."  Chapter  3. 
"The  Third  and  Last  Interview  with 
Smerdyakov." 

Scene  ',  book  9,  "Ivan."  Chapters 
9  and  10,  "The  Devil"  and  "Ivar  3 
Nightmare." 

Scene  6,  book  12.  "A  Judicial  brro  •. 
Chapter  5,  "A  Sudden  Catastrophe." 

Mr.  Sa\lcr  finds  that  in  the  perform- 
ance "Dispensing  not  only  with  eltib- 
orate  scenery,  but  even  with  close-Kuit 
^  dramatic  structure,   the Ja*a>"»''"s  bring 


I  love,    hi:  .:sy,   revoiiKe,  lieari- 

i  lirijikint:  s  for    truth,    for  a 

'  IKtth  whci.  l)\-  honor  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  exisfiMu'ies  of  life." 


Knut  Hnnisun  Is  known  here  by  hit 
novels;  by  thi'  fact  thtit  he  once  liv  d 
and  worked  as  a  motormaii  In  Clii- 
cagro:  that  he  has  been  awarded  f.U' 
Nobel  prixe  for  literature.  His  pla.v, 
"In  the  Claws  of  Life."  was  sent  in 
manuscript  to  the  Moscow  Art  The:  - 
tre  ns  a  Rlit  and  It  was  produced  in 
Moscow  before  H  was  playeil  in  his 
own  country. 

A  niilllonaire  who  became  suddenly 
rich  returns  home  and.  visits  friend^. 
He  Is  robust,  vulgar  and  frankly  sen- 
'1     He  meets  an  old  and  faded  ml-n- 
^  who  has  married  a  rich  old  fil- 
SIip  Is  enamored  of  a  young  deal'  r 
;  los  who  in  turn  is  in  love  wiih 
and  eentle  srirl.    The  adven- 
^  furiously  Jenlinis.     The  nii"- 
10    had    brought    with    him  fnai 
.America  a  poisonous  tnake  (ir 
i  i".t.    l.el  loose  to  put  the  hated  rival 
out  of  the  way   the  snake,   howev. :-. 
'  hitea  the  millionaire,  who  was  niayinp 
!i  -t    to   the   riotous   party.     When  r 
"■nant.who   in    the   course   of  tli: 
■  ins  had  challensrcd  his  host,  learns 
he  latter'3  death,  he  blows  out  hi^ 
ns.     The  adventuress.  .Juliana,  an 
•  ss.   was.  according  to  Mr.  Percy 
M  nimond,    "in    the   lansruasre    of  the 
,    ;;.ids,  wild,  warm,  weak  and  wUlins, 
tliciurh  middle-aced,  and  she  was  de- 
pre.s.sed  by  the  fact  that  she  was  fac- 
ing: the  carnal  sunsets.    There  is  music 
by   Ilya    Sats.  who.se 
Goat-footed  Sylvans." 
niece,    was  performed 
in  1917. 


"Dance  of  the 
an  orchestral 
in    New  York 


"An  Enemy  of  the  People"  is  knov.'n 
chi'jfl}-  by  the  printed  play.  Boerbohm 
Tree  acted  the  part  of  Stockinann  for  a 
time.  The  stor>',  as  maiiy  know,  is  of 
an  honest  doctor.  .The  majority  of  his 
townsmen,  middle-class  people,  are  pe- 
cuniarily  Interested  in  keeping  dark  tb. 
fact  that  the  famous  baths  of  the  to.vn 
which  attract  visitors  and  customerf  are 
contaminated  by  sew-age.  To  qn.te 
Georse  Bernard  Shaw:  "When  an  ^o^.- 
est  doctor  insists  on  exposing  the  dan- 
ger, the  townspeople  immediately  rlig- 
guise  themselves  ideally.  Feeling  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  in  their  truj 
character  as  a  conspiracy  of  interested 
rogues  against  an  honest  man.  they 
pose  as  Society,  as  The  People,  an 
Democracy,  aa  the  solid  Liberal  Ma- 
jority, and  other  imposing  abstractions. 
The  doctor  in  attacking  them,  of  course 
being^  thereby  made  an  enemy  of  The 
People,  a  danger  to  Society,  a  traitor  to 
Democracy,  an  apostate  from  the  great 
Liberal  party,  and  so  on.  Only  those 
who  take  an  active  part  in  politics  can 
appr.'ciate  the  grim  fun  of  the  sugges- 
tion." 


"Tsar  Fyodor  lvano\'itch,"  "The 
Lower  Depths"  and  "The  Cherry  Or- 
chard '  have  been  playal  here  by  this 
r-ompany. 

MUSIC  AND  SICKNESS 

By  H.  E,  WORTHAM 
Modern  medicine,  for  all  its  achleve- 
jments,  has  troubled  itself  so  little  about 
'he  therapeutic  powers  of  music  that 
iin.v  book  on  this  subject  excites  our 
Interest.  It  is  indeed  probably  the  only 
branch  of  medical  science  in  which  Tut- 
ankhamen's doctors  knew  more  than 
the  physicians  of  today.  We  all  remem- 
ber how  David  played  the  harp  to  the 
sick  Saul,  so  that  "he  was  refreshed 
ani  wa.=  well  and  the  evil  spirit  departed 
from  him."  The  men  of  the  ancient 
\i\)r!d  regarded  music  as  the  cure  for 
many  ills.  So  nice  was  their  dlscrim- 
nailon  that  they  affected  to  distinguish 
.etween  the  curative  properties  of  dif- 
ferent instruments  and  even  of  the 
irious  modes.  But  whilst  in  other  di- 
rections our  knowledge  has  incompar- 
i^bly  grown,  whilst  In  physiology.  In 
liagnosia  an  3  pathology  we  proceed 
v.th  a  certainty  no  other  age  has 
known,  we  are  still  groping  for  light  In 
that  region  where  physiology  and  psy- 
chology meet.  In  other  words,  we  have 
much  to  learn  about  the  Influences  of 
the  emotions  on  the  health  of  the  body. 
Dr.  Agnes  Savlll's  book  therefore  (Mu- 
sic, Health,  .vid  Character,  John  Lane, 
7s.  6d.  net)  which  deals  in  part  with  the 

effects  of  music  on  the  human  organ- 
ism is  all  the  more  welcome. 

During  the  last  generation  psycho- 
analysis has  done  a  good  deal  to'  map 
out  this  difficult  coiSntry.  Musical- 
therapeutics  attack  the  same  problem 
from  another  side.  Where  p.sycho-an- 
alysis  seeks  to  secure  a  healJthy  flow  of 
the  emotions  by  eliminating  the  Im- 
purities which  by  repression  have  con- 
taminated the  well-spring  of  our  inner 
life,  music  in  its  capacity  as  healer 
provides  a  pure  source  of  emotion  which 
the  receptive  listener  can  draw  lupon. 
Both  are  aspects  of  the  moral  purifica- 
tion, the  catharsis,  to  which  Aristotle 
attributes  the  virtues  of  tragedy.  Only 
In.  these  cases  the  moral  has  also  a 


■  puiBliig  of  our  emotions  to  improve 
health  of  our  lioillos. 
SOME  INSTANCE%OF  ITS  POWER 
The  question  of  Immediate  liniKirtance 
to  us,  therefore,  la  how  music  can  be 
used  to  provide  this  boon  to  suffering 
humanity.  "The  |)hyslcian  of  the  future 
(!ta:m  Dr.   Savlll)  cannot  disclaim  re- 
sponsibility, and  hopo  to  be  absolve^  by 
sheltering  under  the  plea  that  he  is 

unihusical."  American  doctors  are  more 
alive  to  the  question  than  we  are;  and 
I  have  before  me  an  article  by  one  of 
them.  In  which  he  gives  some  remark- 
able results  that  ni-uslc  has  achieved.  In 
I  an  asylum,  72  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
who  were  submitted  to  carefully  chosen 
musical    treatment    improved,    38    per  i 
cent,    being    completely    cured.    Herr  j 
Krei.sler  relates  how  a  young  woman  | 
In  western  America  was  cured  of  a  fe-  I 
ver  by  having  a  certain  record  played  I 
over  several  times.  And  there  Is  the  well 
authenticated  case  of  Mrs.  Dora  Muntz  ! 
of  Ne^v  York,  who  In  1919  was  cured  of  ' 
sleeping  sickness,  after  it  had  held  her  I 
in  Its  grip  for  102  days,  by  Hoffmann's  i 
playing  of  a  Schubert  sonata,  A  Liszt  > 
rhapsody  had  previously  been  Ineftect-  ' 
Ive,  which  bears  out  the  experience  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  that  the  music  had 
to  be  specially  chosen  to  suit  the  dis- 
eaFe. 

Unfortunately  music,  like  other  pre- 
cious things,  is  a  taste  that  has  to  be 
acquired.  One  cannot  at  60,  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  body  requires  to  be 
refurbished,  develop  a  liking- for  music 
,  sufficient  for  it  to  be  able  to  rejuvenate 
us  through  the  -stirring  oif  the  emotions, 
;  as  the  liver  Is  stirred  through  riding  in 
the    Park.     In    America,     where  the 
young  are  trained  to  appreciate  music, 
future  doctors  will  have  excellent  ma- 
terial to  which  to  apply  their  musical 
cures.  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Agnes 
1  Savill's    book    is    taken    up   with  her 
musical  autobiography  and  of  the  In- 
finite pains  with   which  she  managed 
to  educate  herself  and  to  change  the 
antipathy  of  her  youth  to  the  enthus- 
iasm that  sT^ines  in  her  pages,  so  that 
music  for  her  today  can  represent  "all 
the  varied  moods  and  demands  of  hu- 
manity." Let  us  hope  that  the  thera- 
peutic function  of  music  will  become 
better  defined  as  the  result  of  the  at- 
tention it  Is  now  receiving.    We  have 
neglected  it  too  long.  It  is  time  our 
doctors  directed  their  attention  to  the 
respective  curative  properties  of  Bac'i 
;and  Mozart,  who  are  destined,  we  mav 
believe,    to   figure   amongst   the  great 
healers  of  the  future. 


Let  us  begin  the  day  by  pondering  an 
innmlnatlng  anecdote. 

Prof.  Joubert  of  the  Fontalnebleau 
Agricultural  College  selected  12  hens 
and  divided  them  without  prejudice  into 
two  groups  of  six  each.  Each  group 
was  given  the  same  diet,  but  one  of  thfe 
groups  was  given  an  extra  ration  daily. 
It  consisted  of  a  glass  of  wine.  In  four 
months,  October  to  January,  Inclusive, 
the  six  teetotal  hens  laid  only  27  eggs. 
The  six.  that  had  wine  each  day  laid 
175  eggs. 


soon    I  was 
Botolph.  My 
holies  of  "The 
over. 


th 


e  town  of  St. 
to  the  holy  of 


CLOSE   AND   UNPLEASANT  QUAR- 
TERS 

fFrom  the  Ameebury  Dally  News.) 
In  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  flr« 
it  looks  as  if  It  started  In  the  rear  toilet 
that  a  club  occupied  on  the  second  floor 
for  the  flames  from  the  window  in  this 
room  blacked  the  bricks  outside  th« 
building  as  it  crept  up  to  the  floor  above 
and  burned  the  stairs. 


A  RECTOR'S  SERMON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  frost  of  a  Sunday  did  not  keep 
me  from  going  out  to  Bray  to  hear  the 
rector's  sermon:  "Wonderworking  Pow- 
er in  the  One  True  Science."  Arriving 
late,  I  scrutinized  closely  -wfhat  I 
thought  was  a  thesis  nailed  on  the 
church  door.  "No  Dogs  Allowed"  was 
what  I  read. 

The  sermon  had  begun.  I  slipped  In. 
"The  day  of  creeds  and  constitutions  is 
past,"  said  the  rector.  "Look  at  Mus- 
solini." The  congregation  turned  tow- 
ard mo  at  this. 

"I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  congre- 
gation includes  one  Buddhist  and  two 
Democrats.  And,  dear  hearers,  we  must 
aok  ourselves  such  questions  as,  'Did 
the  Carpenter  ever  live  at  all?'  Why 
not?  Some  of  our  best  people  are  do- 
ing it  and  I  aim  to  make  this  church  a 
focus  for  the  Intelligentsia  of  this  coun- 
try. No  member  is  asked  to  repeat  the 
word  'believe'  when  I  Intone  the  Credo. 
Liet  every  one  say,  rather,  'I  used  to  be- 
lieve in  " 

"But  the  real  question,  dear  people, 
is,  "Which  one  shall  we  throw  out  first, 
the  Carpenter  or  Calvin?'  " 

Here  there  was  a  murmur  in  the 
congregation.   One  young  lady  arose. 

"Rector,"  she  said,  "this  Is  terrible. 
Mr.  Coolidge  is  a  righteous  man.  Henry 
Ford  has  declared  for  him." 

The  rector  did  not  reply.  The  ser- 
mon over,  a  prayer  to  St.  Chrysostom 
followed.   A  brisk  walk  to  my  train  and 


BUT  THEY  DON'T  TELL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  re  the  recent  discussion  aa  to  the 
source  of  feline  wlldness,  wo  must  not 
overlook  effect  while  probing  for  the 
cause.  I  call  to  mind  the  following 
lines  from  George  Meredith's  "Love  in 
the  Valley": 

"I  might  love  them  well  but  for  loving 

more  the  wild  ones: 
O  my  wild  ones!    They  tell  me  more 
than  these." 
And  indeed,  as  some  Greek  once  put 
it,  "there  Is  much  to  tell." 

SAGE  OF  DONHAM'S  GATE. 
Cambridge. 


FAMILIAR  FIGURES 
(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
You  used  to  live  in  Boston,  so  yc*u  say. 
That's  something  I  should  probably 
have  guessed. 
I'll  catechize  a  little  if  I  may. 

To  put  your  recollection  to  the  test. 
Do  you  recall  by  any  sort  of  chance 
The  days  when  Mrs.  Tom  Rl  Jon  was 
there. 

The  lady  with  the  flowered  gingham 
pants. 

Who  sold  "volcanoes"  down  at  Scollay 
square? 

And  have  you  met  Ben  Butler  on  the 

Hill, 

The  man  they  once  accused  of  having 

spooned, 

And  Yankee  Doodle  with  his  whistle 

shrUl, 

A  pair  of  boots  about  hla  neck  fes- 
tooned? 

And  Whlttler,  the  one  we  knew  as  Pete, 
With  martial  cloak  and  near-gold- 
headed  cane? 

And  have  you  ever  heard  upon  the 
street 

Bad  language  from  the  lips  of  Crazy 

Jane  ? 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  Daniel 
Pratt, 

America's  Great  Traveler,  you  know. 
And  then  again  the  old  Grand  Army 
hat. 

And  milltaiT  mien  of  Chelsea  Joe. 
And   now  you   mention   hats,  there's 
Traveler  Ball. 
His  overtopped  a  wealth  of  curly  hair, 
Charles  Levi  Woodbury's,  though,  beat 
them  all. 

And  put  the  others  in  the  shade  for 

fair. 

Do  yon  r*memb«r  WtUlsajn  ^teren's 
wig. 

So  Juvenile,  eo  Jaunty  and  a!]  that? 

And  Little  Maxs,  you  cotildn't  call  him 
big? 

And  Charley  Thayer,  you  had  to  call 
him  fat? 

The    well-beloved    form    of  Phillips 

Brooks? 

And  dear  old  Edward  Everett  Hale  as 

well? 

You'll   find   them  chronicled  In  many 
Books, 

And  In  the  stories  people  love  to  tell. 

But    times    are   different   and    all  Is 
changed. 
As  eveiTone  will  readily  allow. 
And  everything.  It  seems,  is  rearranged. 
There  are  no  such  familiar  figures 
now. 

Brookline.  QUINCY  KTLBT. 


WHAT  THE  SQUIRRELS  SAID 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  discussion  about  the  forebears 
of  the  squirrels  on  Boston  Common 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  —  or 
mouths  —  of  the  amateurs.  That  Is 
where  I  come  in;  f  am  a  professional 
investigator.  There  are  things  that  one 
will  do  and  will  not  do  as  a  plain  humble 
citizen,  but  there  Is  nothing  that  one 
will  not  db  as  a  professional  investiga- 
tor. And  so,  being  scientific,  and  know- 
ing about  going  to  first-hand  sources  of 
information,  I  asked  the  squirrels. 

Of  course,  I  didn't  ask  them  point- 
blank,  for  even  a  squirrel  resents  curi- 
osity about  his  personal  affairs,  but  I 
dined  with  some  of  "our  best  squirrels" 
— broke  bread  with  them,  as  the  saying 
goes — and  that  opened  up  unguessed 
sources  of  information  about  so;ne  oth- 
ers among  our  best  squirrels. 

There  are  some  splendid,  polished, 
wise  old  fellows  with  family  trees  and 
everything  domiciled  about  opposite  Joy 
street.  They  have  a  fine  contempt  for 
the  lively  crowd  of  skippers,  tumblers, 
dissemblers  and  merrymakers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sailors'  lane  or  the  weather 
bureau's  kiosk,  and  they  scorn  them 
especially  for  their  rubbing  of  elbows 
and  their  business  deals  with  the 
pigeons. 

One  of  these  old,  gold-buckled  bucks 
told  me  quietly  and  -without  affectation 
that  the  names  of  his  ancestors  would 
plaster  his  family  tree  out  of  sight. 
Why,  they  dated  back  to  the  time  when 
the  State  House  had  a  coat  of  yellow 
paint  and  no  marble  wings:  But  he 
whispered  to  me  in  confidence  that  all 
was  not  well  and  that  all  were  not  well 


I  and  tliat  hla  let  m'edcd  new  blood. 

There  is  a  young  Mr,  Quirlttall  who 
.  .loems  to  promise  that  needed  Infusion. 

IIIo  has  pulled  the  young  bucks  together, 
stationed  them  on  defensive  branches 
and  regular  hours  of  service.  He  has 
Xorealfiht;  lie  !■  plcturesaue  and  hta 

slogan  is:  "PMgeona  bo  Damned!"  All 
the  younger  set  are  Just  crazy  about 
him. 

There  la  a  etald  groirp  living  near 

the  Shaw  monument  who,  on  meagre^ 
fare,  brush  up  worn  coata  and  adopt  the 
airs  and  phrases  of  the  younger,  pass- 
ing legislators.  They  struggle  with 
their  kind  of  respectability  and  feed  on 
.social  hearsay,  and  so  they  cannot  help 
but  hear  of  Mr.  Quirktall. 

"Qulrktail?  Quirktall?  Never  heard 
of  him;  he  certainly  is  not  one  of  our 
best  people." 

When  Interviewed  by  Miss  Ima  Squir- 
rel, social  editor  for  the  Daily  Nut- 
cracker, he  was  asked  about  his  line. 
He  replied:  My  line  Is  "Pigeons  be 
— "  "Oh.  no,  kind  sir,  your  ance»tral 
line.''  After  hearing  about  the  ex- 
traordinary adventure  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  who  escaped  from 
the  dark  recesses  of  an  overcoat  pocket 
on  the  Corncord  turnpike  in  1921  and 
then  made  his  way  to  the  big  city 
single  handed,  so  to  speak,  she  asked 
pointedly,  "And  la  that  all,  Mr.  Quirk- 
tall?" 

"Well,  let  VLB  see,"  said  he.  "1  had 
two  parents,  four  grandparents,  eight 
gnreat-grandparents,  16  grreat-greats,  32 
great-great-greats,  64  great-great- 
great-greats,    128    great-great-gre  " 

But  before  he  could  go  .further  Miss 
Ima  Squirrel  thought  she  smelled  a 
cat.  And  that,  by  the  way,  la  probably 
what  makes  a  cat  wild  and  a  wildcat 
wilder.  JOHN  QUILL. 


2. 


We  read  that  at  Wuerzburg  In  Ba-  I 
val^a  tomatoes  are  now  eaten  In  sum- 
mer by  the  natives,  who  put  them  up 
for  winter.  This  may  not  seem  sur- 
prising to  New  Englanders,  but  to  those 
who  sojourned  In  Germany  even  a  dozen 
years  ago  this  change  in  popular  opinion 
is  remarkable. 

In  our  student  daya  at  Dresden,  the 
tomato,  known  there,  as  once  in  France, 
as  the  love-apple,  was  regarded  as 
poisonous.  There  was  a  famous  res- 
taurant In  that  city  kept  by  one  Knelst, 
grave  and  courteous  landlord'  who 
looked  like  the  Chandos  portrait  of 
Shakespeare.  One  day  it  occurred  to 
the  American  consul  to  aak  If  he  could 
be  served  with  raw  tomatoes.  Knelst 
was  horrified.  After  many  pi^tests  and 
warnings  he  consented.  We  sat  at  table 
— the  consul,  who  was  Joseph  Mason  of 
Petersburg,  Va.;  a  Spaniard  with  red 
hair  named  Fltzpatrlck,  who  was  in 
some  way  related  to  the  ex-Empress 
Eugenie;  Shell,  an  Irishman  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  two  or  three 
American  students.  Wlien  the  large  dish 
was  served  the  Germans  In  the  res- 
taurant left  their  seats  and  their  beer, 
and  stood  about  the  table  wondering 
which  one  of  those  foolhardy  persons 
would  be  the  first  to  expire  In  frightful 
agony. 


At  Wuerzburg,  It  eeems,  the  taste  for 
tomatoes  was  cultivated  In  the  great 
war,  when  foods  of  all  kinds  were 
scarce. 


There  is  no  mention  of  the  tomato 
the  "pomme  d'amour,"  in  French  cook- 
books up  to  and  inclu41nB  the  18th  cen 
tury. 

The  "Almanach  des  Gourmands"  of 
the  year  (1803),  stating  that  tomatoes 
cease  to  be  good  after  the  beginning 
of  December,  tells  this  singular  story: 

"This  vegetable,  or  fruit  as  some  pre- 
fer to  call  It,  was  almost  unknown  In 
Paris  15  years  ago.    It  became  accll 
mated  here  when  persons  from  the  Midi 
flooded  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu 
tlon  and  nearly  all  of  them  made  their 
fortunes.    At  first  the  tomato  was  very 
dear,  but  It  became  very  common,  and 
last  year  there  were  great  baskets  full 
of  tomatoes  at  the  Halle,  while  before 
that  they  were  sold  by  the  half  dozen 
However  this  may  be,  tomatoes  are  i 
great  benefit  to  fine  cookery." 

The  author,  Grlmod  de  la  Reynlere, 
then  tells  why  it  Is  beneficial.  He  speaks 
of  sauces  for  meats,  sauces  preferable 
to  mustard;  of  stuffed  tomatoes,  etc., 
and  he  concludes  by  saying:  "We  do  not 
doubt  that  this  pretty  little  fruit,  aban- 
doned to  the  profound  meditations  of 
artistic  cooks,  will  become  In  time  the 
chief  factor  In  a  great  number  of  varied 
and  skilfully  prepared  luxuries." 

IN  THE  DICTIONARIES 

Let  no  one  smile  at  the  "ignorance"  or 
■folly"  of  those  fearing  the  tomato  or 
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of  those  clnsslnir  It  amonff  aphrodisiacs 
(hence  the  name  "love-apple").  InCham- 
bcrs  s  Encyclopaedia  of  1763,  the  tomato 
Is  described  as  "a  fruit  .  .  .  eaten 
eltlier  stfwej  or  raw  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Italians  and  by  the  Jew  families  in 
IfJnfrland":  b.it  the  tomato  w-ag  being 
produued  In  Knglish  frardeiis  In  1796. 

■\Ve  find  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  saying 
that  sea  life  was  to  him  "an  acquired 
tasle.  like  that  for  tomatoes  and 
olives." 

Pr.  Johnson's  dictionary  (seventh 
edition)  does  not  include  the  word  "to- 
mato" and  defines  "love-apple"  only  as 
"a  plant."  Bailey's  dictionary  (second 
edition.  1736)  ignores  "tomato"  but  de- 
lines  "love-apple":  "A  root  In  Spain 
Jhat  Inclines  to  a  violet  color." 


A  '^/ULQAR  ERROR 

In  our  little  villnee  in  the  sixties 
many  of  the  families  would  not  eat 
tomatoes,  for  they  thought  by  so  doing 
they  would  siiTer  from  cancer;  but 
some  grew  them  and  sold  them  to  the 
marketman.  We  knew  the  head  of  a 
household  who  laughed  at  popular  opin- 
ion and  was  passionately  addicted  to 
sliced  ra\s"  tomatoes  on  which  he 
poured  thick  cream.  The  dish  was  jiot 
"half-bad,"  as  the  English  say  when 
they  wish  to  praise  something  in  warm 
terms.  This  Intrepid  villager  tried  the 
experiment  of  pouring  cream  on  raw 
currants,  but  this  was  a  failure.  The 
natives,  by  the  way,  often  used  the 
plural  "tomatoses." 


AS  BURNS  PUT  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Would  It  be  proper  at  this  time  to 
recall  some  verses     In  Robert  BHjms's 
"The  Twa  Herds,"  such  as: 
"The  twa  best  herds  In  a'  the  wast 
That  e'er  gaed  gospel  horn  a  blast. 
These  five-and-twenty  simmers  past, 

O'dool  to  tell, 
Hae  had  a  bitter,  black  out-cast 
Atween  themsel'. 


PADEREWSKI  PLAYS 


•  This  was  the  program  at  Mr.  Pade- 
rewskl's  second  recital,  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  hall: 

Fantasia  and   Fngue  Ba«1i-Iy|«zt 

■MKlante  con  v«rla«lonI  Haydn 

■JoBilo,  A  minor  .\  Mmatit 

^onitp,  D  minor.  O;).  31  Beethoven 

>  nrlatlous  om  a  tlmiiie  by  Pagan  I  nl. ..  .Brahms 
iJallatle,  A-flat:  Nmnirne,  E  major.  Op. 

til!:  .Mazurka,  C  sliarp  minor,  l)i>.  •»!  ;  | 

Valse.  A  flat,  o,>.  3t  Ohopln 

I>on   Juan    ranlaslo  Liszt! 

Refreshed,  i)i>rhaps,  by  the  relief  fro.m  1 
<  imcert-eiving    which    the  Christmas 
-.cason  probably  granted  him,  Mr.  Pade- 
rewski  senied  yesterday  not  so  weighed 
ilowri  with  weariness  as  has  appeared  ■ 
to  be  the  case  when  lately  he  has  played  ' 
In  Boston,  a  weariness  of  spirit  that  too 
often  founrl  its  only  refuge  from  indif- 
ference  in    empty   clamor.  Yesterday 
(here  das  little  undue  noise — to  the  dis- 
appointment, perhaps,  of  persons  who 
don't  know  bustle  from  grandeur. 

But  there  was  no  indifference  either, 
or  at  all  events  only  a  little.  Absorbed, 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Paderewski  seemed 
In  his  music.  The  Haydn  variations 
and  the  Mozart  rondo,  he  played  with 
exquisite  grace  and  with  delicate  tints 
of  color.  If  his  way  of  dealing  with 
this  music  of  the  18th  century  would 
hardly  have  pleased  the  late  Arthur  Nlc- 
kisch,  who  found  it  in  rhyme  and  reason 
both,  and  life  and  warmth  as  well,  it 
must  have  brought  utter  content  to 
those  musicians  who  hold  that  Haydn 
;,n<l  Mozart  were  all  for  grace  and 
form  alone,  for  Mr.  Paderewski's  way 
with  it  was  beautiful  indeed. 

I^ess  of  sheer  beauty,  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski brought  to  the  Beethoven  sonata, 
but  far  more  life.  To  make  the  adagio 
doubly  eloquent,  lie  Indulged  in  pauses 
and  delays  like  those  Mr.  John  Barry- 
more  thinks  impressive  in  what  Ham- 
let has  to  say.  Though  the  steady 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  allegretto  he  chose 
to  break  in  favor  of  effects  he  likes 
better,  and  real  effects  he  got,  and 
lively. 

The  rhythms,  too,  of  the  mazurkas 
and  the  waltz,  while  scarcely  calculated 
to  set  folk  whirling  In  waltz  or  mazurka 
time,  had  sprightly  lilts  of  their  own. 
And  the  ballade,  if  so  grandiosely 
played  it  bore  faint  hint  of  a  romantic 
tale,  at  all  events  had  life,  the  life  of 
an  Elizabethan  tragedy  where  dreadful 
things  are  done. 


"Sic  twa! — O  do  I  live  to  see'tl 
Sic  famous  twa  should  disagreet. 
An'  names,  like  vitain.  hypocrite. 
Ilk  ither  glen". 

While  new-light  herds,  wl'  laughln'  spite  i    As  well,  of  course,  there  was  the  tech 
Say  nelther's  lyln'!"  iiical  display.    For  this  purpose,  though 

A.  M.  M.      they  offer   opportunity   for  something 

  more,  Mr.  Paderewski  evidently  played 

As  the  World  Wags:  most  of  the  Paganini  variations  (one 

book  only).  Colossal  technique  he  did 


Soon  we  shall  be  In  possession  of  the 


display  with   overwhelming  tone  that 


family  tree  of  the  outstanding  hero  of  was  seldom  noise,  and  color  that  spark 
the  world  war;  for,  not  long  ago,  you  led  and  shone.   A  more  amazing  exhibi- 


mentloned  a  reception  to  be  given  by 


Hon  still  he  made  in  the  Liszt  fantasy. 


If  It  has  to  be  done.  It  would  be  hard 

Lady   ,  a  notorious  lion  hunter  In      imagine  it  better  done.    At  its  close 

London,  to  the  widow  of  the  unknown  a  second  concert  promptly  began,  al- 
soldler.    The  other  day,  I  heard  of  a  tjiough  already  then  it  was  a  quarter  of 
phllanthroplcally   Inclined    "business   ls^'»-  ^■ 
business"  man  who  wants  to  give 
000  000  to  the  "mother  of  the  unknown 
soldier."-  B.  UNKEBS  HILL. 

Chariest  own. 


THE  HAUNTED  DAWN 

A  foot  on  the  parapet  ...  I  sitand  and 
gaze  through  the  dim  morning  light. 
With  dread  fear  I  see  the  skulking 
figures  drawing  near  .  .  .  the  mist  of 
a  gas  attack  Is  creeping  over  No  Man'p 
land!  Oh!  The  bleak  gray  dawn  and 
the  bleak  gray  squareheads  .  .  .  over 
the  top. 

But  no!  I  pass  my  hand  across  my 
eyes  and  look  again.  It  Is  only  the 
friendly  cows  coming  towards  m«i 
through  the  pond  In  the  low  fog  jt 
dawn. 

This  is  no  parapet,  but  the  old  meadow 
fence  I  am  leaning  on.  Soon  1  shall 
go  back  to  the  little  farmhouse  for 
my  steaming  coffee.  I  shall  feel  the 
warm  glow  of  ray  own  fireside  .  . 
yet  will  I  never  lose  the  visions  of 
the  bleak  gray  dawn  and  the  bleak 
gray  squareheads  .  .  .  over  the  top? 

NATTIER. 


.,.So  the  boy  drifts  into  in(  „uo,  room- 
I  there  to  confide  in  a  seeming  kind  Dii-' 
Kan.  whom  his  father  would  oust  fro  n 
the  town.  There  is  an  improvised  mar. 
Irlage  out  of  town,  and  both  the  boy  and 
girl  are  trusting. 

Biit  there  is  the  end  of  the  realism. 
Adrian  Plummer    makes     public  con-' 
fesston  of  h\H  .son's  guilt  and  of  hi.s  own 
earlier  reckless  youth.     Bee  Chew  and 
her    father   po    abroad:    Guy   and  ■  his 
father  make  a  living  at  house  paintin" 
Then  everything  becomes  rl(?hted  Oiry 
persuades  the  spon.sors  of  the  coast-to- 
coast  highway  to  cut  through  Junction 
City,  and  not  Danville,  and  so  is  hailed 
as  the  conquering  hero  by  his  towns- 
men.   Bee  Chew  returns,  with  her  son 
and  the  fake  marriage  is  discovered  to 
have  been  a  true  one. 

It  Is  only  rarely  that  the  realism  of 
I  a  novel  is  fully  translated  to  the  screen 
Played,  as  It  was,  as  unflinching  and 
subdued  realism,  the  happy  ending  came 
I  as  a  surprise;  It  was  the  one  thing  that 
'  stamped    itself   as   definitely   "movie  " 
I  An  evenly  played  film,   the  cast  is  a 
I  uniformly  good  one.     Ernest /Torrence 
I  as  Adrian  Plummer;  George  Fawcett  in 
his  few  moments  as  George  C.  Chew- 
I  Glenn    Hunter,    as    the    boyish  Guy' 
dreaming  of  beauty  and  a  career-  May 
McAvoy,  as  Bee  Chew,  as  well  as  Zazu 
Pitts,  as  \  flitting  attitude  of  the  town, 
have  beer;  well  cast.    As  for  subtitles, 
there  were  some  mellow  ones,  and  a 
few  well  adapted  from  the  novel  With 
the  exception  of  the  ending,  a  realistic 
and   many-angled   picture   of   a  small 
town,  with  human  beings  as  its  drama- 
tis personae,  rather  than  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  dummiel).  j;  q 

PE0PLE'S~10RCHESTRA  j 
AT  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 


Miss   Morgan,   Pianist,   Plays  with 
Technical  Finish 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra. 
Emil  Mollenhauer  conducting,  played 
the  following  program  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  St.  James  Theatre:  Wag- 
ner's overture,  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man"; Saint-Saen's  concerto.  No.  4,  in 
C  minor;  MacDowell's  "Indian"  suite; 
Chabrier's  rhapsody,  "Espana.''  Miss 
Marguerite  Morgan,  pianist,  was  the 
assisting  artlsf. 

Saint-Saens.  evet  the  finished  work- 
man, had  a  capable  Interpreter  yester- 
day in  the  youthful  Miss  Morgan.  What 
matter  if  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  seesawing  among  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  orchestra  during  the  flnst 
movement,  or  If  Mr.  Mollenhauer  had 
difficulty, in  keeping  the  band  properly 


CHEKHOV  PLAYi 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PEACE" 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
Three  Englishmen,  newly  arrived 
from  London,  writes  a  compatriot, 
walked  Into  a  Berlin  bar  and  ordered 
a  sandwich  apiece  and  a  whisky  and 
Boda  to  wash  It  down.  They  had  no  pa- 
per marks,  so  one  of  them  produced  a 
pound  note  and  handed  it  to  the  bar- 
tender with  the  remark,  "Take  it  out  of 
that  and  give  me  the  change  In  paper 
marks."  But  he  waited  in  vain  for  any 
change.  The  bill  lor  the  doubtful  sand- 
wiches and  the  stlU  more  doubtful 
whisky  came  to  the  exact  exchange 
equivalent  of  a  pound.  The  three  inno- 
cents, thankful  they  hadn't  ordered 
"doubles."  returned  to  England  by  the 
next  available  boat-tiain. 


subdued ;'  Miss  Morgan  played  with  a 
technical  finish  which  would  nearly 
match  that  of  the  composer  and  with 
an  "understanding  of  the  ever  elusive 
muslo  of  Salnt-Saens. 

Wagrner's  overture  to  "The  Flying 
Dutchman"  is  not  for  the  People's  or- 
chestra, at  leaet  not  yet.  It  Is  still  in 
Its  Infancy  and  lacks  the  necessary  tech- 
nique. Nor  has  it  the  sonority  and  mass 
of  instruments  requisite  to  a  really  good 
rendition  of  the  work. 
"West  of  Water  Tower^  KaseCi    Admirably  done  was  the  MacDowell 

"Indian"  suite.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  on  the 
on  Novel  by  Homer  Croy     dais  and  the  musicians  In  their  places 

  were  quick  to  swing  into  the  mood  of  the 

cornposer,    MacDowell,    the    poet,  the 
FENWAY  THEATRE— "West  of  th  dreamer,   the   man  of  the  woods  and 
_          _            ^     „.      ,^      ^             wildflowers.                           R.  L.  T. 
Water   Tower,  '   a   film   based   on    (ii  .   

novel  by  Homer  Croy.  The  cast  in- 
cludes Glenn  Hunter.  Ernest  Torrencs. 
George  Fawcett,  May  McAvoy.  Zazu 
Pitts.  Riley  Hatch.  Charles  Abbe,  R.  L. 
Arnhalt,  and  others. 

"West  of  the  Water  Tower"  Is  an 
intelligent  attempt  at  filming  a  novel 
of  the  small  western  town,  another 
Main  street,  but  this  time  Junction  City, 
Mo.,  where  one's  standing  is  determined 
by  his  distance  from  the  water  tower. 
It  has  captured  the  spirit  of  the*  small 
tcwn,  its  pettiness,  its  single  minded - 
ness,  its  sturdy  realities  and  at  the 
same  time  its  gayer  moments,  the  box 
lunch  party  at  the  church,  the  hay 
rides  and  the  more  solemn  moments  of 
the  high  school  graCualion. 

An  interesting  film,  with  little  ex- 
aggeration, and  no  attempt  at  carica- 
ture. The  only  suggestion.^  of  comic 
relief  were  the  brief  and  well-timed  ap- 
pearances of  an  unshaved  hobo,  who 
wavered  on  the  edge  of  boxes  to  watch 
the  graduation,  slyly  picked  a  luncheon 
through  the  church  window — and  hov- 
ered about  the  pool  rooms  and  the  race 
track.  j 

A  storj'  chiefly  of  cfliaracterlzatlonj 
and  superbly  acted.  "West  of  the  Wa- 
ter Tower."  concerns  Itself  with  tw  > 
families,  that  of  Adrian  Plummer.  min-i 
Ister  and  stern  adherent  to  the  law  of, 
God  and  of  the  small  town,  and  of| 
George  C.  Chow,  atheist  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker.  There  is  Guy  Plummer. 
who,  like  anothpr  Merton,  dreams  of  ;) 
great  future;  perhaps  he  will  be  an- 
other Daniel  AVebster,  perhaps  a  Robert 
Browning.  He  loves  the  daughter  of 
Chew,  but  Adrian  Plummer  sees  noth- 
ing in  it  but  a  slipping  away  fnim 
church  to  see  "that  scoffer's  daii^rlitov." 


' ■  I'iiii ,  nliout  to  wed  her" 
^^o,,  ,in,r  ;„s  uife'a  death— and  then.' 
wishing  t  ,  .  i.d  it  aU,  killing  himself  on 
Ms  weddini;  <In>-. 

h'hahelsky.  an  old  parasrte.  a  bore  t 
yet  not  without  shrewdness,  as  when 
he  finds  the  only  difference  between 
lawyers  and  doctors  is  that  lawyers 
fi«nply  roh  one.  whereas  doctors  both 
rob  and  kill-  in  senile  joy  hoping  to 
>narry  the  >ich  widow  Marfa.  Berkin 
unscrupiiIou.«=.  noisy,  full  of  schemes' 
Muff  in  manner.  And  Dr.  Lvov,  prating 
ebout  h  s  own  goodness,  brutal  in  speech 
towards  Ivanov.  whom  at  tlie  end  he 
would  turn  from  his  possible  happiness 
certainly  no  physician  for  the  con-sump- 
live  and  sensitive  Anna,  who  defends 
her  husband.  Ivanov.  again.<it  his  at- 
tack.-,; a  physician  who  must  have  had 
a  disquieting  bed-side  manner;  one  that 
eads  the  .spectator  to  doubt  at  once 
his  medical  skill. 

Sasha  is  almost  hysterical  in  her  pas- 
sion for  Ivanov.  Her  mother  is  miser- 
ly. Lebdlev  is  rather  Jovial.  Then 
there  is  the  old  m.arriage  broker  Av- 
dotya.  ' 

How  they  chatter.  Ivanov  may  well 
say:      "Useless    people,  useless 


and  the  necessity  of 


talk. 

answering  .stupid 
questions,  have  we.ined  me."  Nor  is 
Ivanov  him.-eJf  ■\  reticent  person  this 
m.-ister  of  inaction,  save  that  he  cannot 

stay  at  homo  evenings.  If  he  was  only 
actively  immoia!! 

'  Knowing  the  p!ay  only  by  the  transla- 
tion Into  English  and  by  a  performance 
In  a  language  (hat  very  few  Americans 
understand,  one  nevertheless  sees  how 
skilfully  Chakhov  has  let  his  characters 
reveal  themsehes  by  their  conversation. 
Onl.v  Annp.,  the  sick  wife,  is  perhaps  a 
little  shadowy.  She  is  too  sick  to  talk 
volubly,  yet  there  is  .something  noble  in 
her  defence  of  her  moody  husband, 
though  sh knows  he  has  ceased  to  carfe 
for  her — not  because  he  is  enamored  of 
Sasha,  for  she  has  not  declared  her  pas- 
sion when  the  play  opens,  but  simply 
because  he  is  bored  by  her  and  thinks 
he  can  .Ind  d'straction  elsewhere,  so 
tVat  he  "annot  br'ooa  over  his  ruined 
life. 

The  play  is  a  study  of  character. 
There  is  no  "scene  a  faire."  The  only 
conventionally  dramatic  moments  are 
when  the  wife  surprises  Ivanov  embrac- 
ing the  too  willing  Sasha  and  when 
Ivanov  goes  off  stage  to  shoot  himself. 

As  a  picture  of  Russian  provincial 
life  the  play  is  Interesting.  The  scene 
when  thp  Lebo.dlevs  entertain  their 
quests  win  not  soon  be  forgotten,  but 
lire  as  elsewhere  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  was  a  severe  handicap  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  spectator. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say:  "But  you 
must  read  the  play  before  the  perform- 
arco"  How  many,  having  read  it.  could 
fit  the  facial  expression,  the  gestures  to 
Uv  .■;r..'kon  word?  For  those  ignorant 
of  Russian  the  players  were  singularly 
skilful  pantomlmls'ts. 

One  could  appreciate  only  in  part  the 
subtlety  of  the'r  art.  the  diction,  the 
ieni  ■(  anci'  of  gesture— j:)r.  Lvov  was 
ccntinually  and  wildly  gesticulating— 
not  a  restful  person  for  a  sick  room,  the 
particular  sentiment  or  emotion  ex- 
iiressed  by  chanpe  of  countenance,  vocal 
nuance  or  explosion. 

It  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  com- 
iiany  that  there  are  no  "stars"  In  it 
•  ;>  "f'^.itured"  vlayers  to  use  the  jargon 
Of  the  press  a;;ents.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  t'e  jday  was  admirably  acted! 

far  a>  not  knr.wlni:  'tie  ".ar.rTsage  ' 
could  judge.  But.  after  all.  a  play  Is  to 
be  heard  as  well  as  seen. 

This  afternoon  "Tsar  Fyodo'r  Ivano- 
vltch";  this  evening  "The  Mistress  of 
t'le  Inn"  ((loldoni's  "La  liOcandiera."  , 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Boston  Opera  House.    First  pcrform- 
pnco  in  Boston  of  "Ivanov."  a  plaj-  in 
four  acts  by  .A.nton  Chekhov,  performed 
by  the  SIoscow  Art  Theatre. 

Nikola  Tvanov  M.  Katchalov 

l.^'^na   Mnie.  Knipper-Chekhova 

Matfei    ShahelsUy  M.    Stanl.slav  sky 

■Pavel    Lebediev  M.  Luzhsky 

Zinalda   ..Mme.  Rayevsk;iya 

1- asha   Mme.  Tarasova 

1  vov    "SX.  Bondiriev 

Marfa   Babakina  Mme.   Shevtchenko  . 

ICositth    M,  Grlbunln 

Mikhail   Borkin  M.  Leonidov 

.\rtvotya    Nazarovna. . .  .Mme.  T'.npensk.iya 

I'lortrl    M.  Tarkhanov 

Pyotr    M.  Dobronravov 

Gavrll    M.  Rumiantsev 

Cheknov  mislit  have  taken  as  a  mot- 
to for  th'.s  play  the  refrain  of  Albert 
Chevaller'.s  costor  song: 

"Wot's  the  good  a'  hanyfink? 
Why-  Nutfink  !" 
Here,  as  in  Chekhov's  "Three  Or- 
chards'' and  "The  Three  Sisters."  is  the 
tragedy  of  futility.  An  Englishwoman. 
Slizabeth  liakcr.  has  written  a  play. 
"Chains."  which  might  haev  been  signed 
by  this  Russian,  as  far  as  pathetic  mood 
and  sul)dued  Iroi  y  are  concerned. 

What  characters  Chekhov  has  assem- 
bled in  the  play  seen  last  night!  Ivanov. 
comparativel.v  young,  starting  in  life 
With  ambitions,  now  weary,  body  and 
.<oul;  lovin.'i;  p<T.^sionateIy  his  wife  for  a 
lime,  now  bored  liy  her:  conscious  of  his 
A.eakness  with  a  flabbly  » ill,  It  he  has 
pny  will  at  all:  dreaming  for  a  moment 
"i  happiness  vlth  Sasha.  the  girl  who 


It  is  stated  by  a  statistician  that 
■Vermont  has  the  greatest  percentage 
for  its  population  of  those  who  die 
from  heart  disease  than  any  state  in 
the  Union.  New  Hampshire  comes 
next. 

Why  has  "Vermont  the  unenviable 
prominence?  Some  of  us  no  doubt  have 
avoided  this  fate  by  leaving  the  state  | 
at  an  early  age.  I 

We  turned  with  feverish  Interest  to 
that  Invaluablfe  work,  "History  of  Ver- 
mont," by  Zadock  Thompson  (1842). 
Not  a  word  about  heart  disease. 

"Although  Vermont  Is  blessed  With 
an  atmosphere,  and  with  water  as  pure 
and  wholesome  as  any  other  country 
in  the  world  can  boast,  still  diseases  of 
several  kinds  have  prevailed,  more  or 
less,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  settlement.  .  .  .  The  diseases, 
whlch  have  been  most  common  in  Ver- 
mont, are.  fevers,  dysentery,  consump- 
tion and  other  Inflammatory  complaints 
arising  from  colds.  Induced  by  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which 
our  climate  is  subject."  Add  that  in  1S74 
"canine  madness  prevailed,  not  only 
among  dogs,  but  cats,  foxes  and  wolves 
were  affected."  "Pulmonary  consump- 
tion" was  "the  most  fatal  and  deplor- 
able" disease. 

According  to  the  census  of  1S40  there 
were  then  li\ing  in  Vermont  22  persons 
over  100  years  old  and  alMut  200  others 
who  were  lA  er  '.IQ. 


A   VOICE   FROM  GEORGIA 

I       World  Wags; 
A»   Mary  Queen  of   Soois   s;uv  lijc 
f-hoioH  of  Brittany  fadlns-  In  thi^  ills- 
•  n  her  departure  for  lionny  Scot- 
i>  was  so  deeply  mov<>d  that  the 
lion  of  a  poetical  '•Farewell  to 
.  ■  could  only  compose  her  emo- 
tion,   (Let  rae  say  hero  that  I  do  not 
fill  !  the  more  commonly  used  synonym 
■■  in  the  now  diolionary  I 
ncciuirod  for  '.is  cents  In 
:id  ;i  Herald  coui>on,  so  I 
I  lied  It  Incorrectly.) 

I  ily  a  son  of  Georgia  tem- 
.r  mid.st  on  u  business  niis- 

II  so  deeply  moved  at  niov- 
tliat  only  iniblic  proclama- 

iis  •'Fare)vrfl  to  New  Hainp- 
:      could  solace  the  sweet  sorrow  of 
liip.    Takinff  pen  in  hand  and  dip- 
!l  In  the  sunset  he  has  prgduccd 
"om  in  prose  with  such  content  of 
v  of  soul,  refulBcncy  of  color  and 
trii:ifformlnK  Imagery  that'as  one  reads 
one  villi  ates  as  to  organ  tones. 

IN    NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

T  hi. I  siippcsed  that  we  of  the  Granite 
'  populace  chiefly  made  up 
-  iiat  dour,  hard-headed  and 
1  descendants  of  the  early 
mercurial  ITTench-Canadians. 
'ianic  Gri?eUs.    In  this  vicinity 
e    a    good    many    Finns  and 
Fuel  has  been  scarce— and  the 
pot  has  not  been  boiling  ac- 
That    was  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion.    The  departing  guest  assures  us 
that  we  arc  wide  awake,  genial  and 
lalrouq  citizens,  oeople  ot  vo&der> 
fulii.  s.s,  with  substantial  relationship  to 
the  personality  that  has  been  so  firmly 
injected  Into  the  elementary  principles 
of  this  republic,  and  I  glow  with  more 
responsive  brotherhood  for  my  fellow- 
citizens  with  whom  I  dwell  In  this  mar- 
vellous section  of  o^r  country  which 
will  ever  be  a  green  spot  in  the  garden 
of  his  memory. 


of  X  as  an  ■ 
so  used,  X  Is  a 
^■>m  New  Testanu  I      i.mv  ,    a  i.  i, 
lirst  letter  ot  Christ's  name  In  Greek 
(X  or  Chi)  was  used  to  reprccscnt  the 
wliolc.    Used   thu.s,  X,   with    :ho  next 
hotter  R,  was  made  a  part  of  Constan- 
iiiic's  standard,  tlio  labarum.    Your  re- 
cent correspondent  should  have  protest- 
ed at  least  some  sixteen  hundred  years 
ago.  If  he  will  remember  lliis  origin  of 
the  eymbol,  and  Us  proud  use  at  the 
head  of  Christian  armiee,  he  may  come 
to  take  pleasure  In  the  use  of  the  sign, 
as  I  do. 

Concord.  ALLEN  FRENCH. 


(Adv.  In  the  Porlpmnuth  (X.  H.>  H'erald.) 
FLEXIBLE  FLYERS 
(The  Sled  That  Stears) 
SiaiS!      ^    SKIIS!  SKIIS! 
"Three  StarW'  who  acquaints  us  with 
thi's  :)dvprti?' mf-nt.  says  that  the  sled 
la  no  bull  and  that  the  "lis"  have  It. 


DRY  HOSPITALITY 

In  behalf  of  the  South,  he  Invites  the 
great  and  mighty  people,  not  only  of 
New  Hampshire,  but  of  all  New  Eng- 
land, to  come  down  and  see  him  and 
measure  the  arms  of  hospitality.  There 
is  the  suggestion  of  fraternal  embrace 
in  this,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  obscure. 
One'  measures  circumferences  in  em- 
bracing, not  arms.  If  he  had  said  to 
"crook  the  elbows  of  hospitality,"  I 
would  understand  him,  but  the  straight 
arm  stuff  Is  new  to  me. 

A  later  passage  brings  foreboding  that 
the  welcome  would  be  warm  and  stimu- 
lating rather  than  just  off  the  ice  with 
mint  In  it.  He  says:  "It's  an  Intoxi- 
cating thought  to  associate  the  battle  of 
Lexington  In  Massachusetts  with  the 
battle  of  King's  mountain  in  North 
Carolina."  and  we  New  Englanders  can 
do  that  just  as  well  at  home. 

A  tribute  to  that  wonderful  knight 
of  the  quirt,  Horace  Greeley,  with  ref- 
erence to  his  birthplace  in  this  town  of 
Amherst,  has  moved  us  of  it  deeply.  It 
would  have  been  the  perfect  thing  if  the 
rhapsodic  pen  had  not  passed  the  halo 
of  his  whiskers  and  the  fateful  clump- 
ing of  his  cowhide  boots.  Vale,  frater! 
Status  QUO  salutat!      ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CHURCHES. 

(Adv.  in  ./(rkansaa  Gazette,  i^lttle  Rock.) 

"Souls  Burning  in  Hell"  will  be  the 
subject  ot  J.  O.  Johnston,  pastor  ot  the 
People's  Baptist  Church,  Sunday  night. 
Every  unsaved  man  and  woman  should 
hear  this  sermon.  "Tell  Mother  I'll  Be 
There"  will  be  given  as  a  quartet  by 
four  young  ladies. 


"W.  L.  G.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "A 
TS'atertoTvn  church  bears  this  advertise- 
ment: 

"What  would  your  home  be  if  Christ 
had  not  come?  Hear  our  mixed  quar- 
tet." • 


WHY  NOT  SAY  "IT"? 

As  the  World  Wags; 

"V\'hen  a  leading  jeweler  in  Boston 
prints  the  following  in  all  the  leading 
newspapers  of  this  date,  is  It  not  a 
proper  time  for  a  discussion  tn  yoar 
columns  in  regard  to  the  goose,  tailors' 
geese  or  gooses,  etc.,  and  Incidentally  I 
would  like  to  know  if  cooking  the  bird 
makes  her  a  him. 

"Beware  the  Christmas  Goota 

"We  do  not  mean  the  well  browned, 
cheerful  looking  goose  which  usurps  the 
po.sition  of  the  proud  turkey  in  many 
homes  on  Christmas  day.  May  hla  trloe 
increase. 

"No,  we  speak  of  the  other  Christmas 
goose.   Pale  and,  etc." 

GERTRUDE  S.  COLE. 


I  "XMAS" 
A"!  the  Work!  Wags: 

n  v.ould  be  a  favor  to  some  of  your 
readers  if  you  would  help  chok«  off  a 
popular  mleoono^.Uon  amoog  tlw  purtsia 


WHAT  HAPPENED  THERE? 

(From  the  Granite  State  News,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H.) 

W.  W.  Hildreth  caJla  our  attention  to 
this: 

"FAREWELL  TO 

WOLFEBORO  FRIENDS 

"We    heartily    appreciate   the  many 
kindnesses  received  and  trust  that  we 
.shall  be  remembered  for  the  help  we 
have  tried  to  render  to  friends  and  com-  I 
munity.  ' 

"To  those  who  have  opposed  and  in- 
jured us:  We  have  tried  to  cultivate  the' 
spirit  of  Christ  who  overlooked  rebuffs 
and  injustices.  He  forgave  them  that 
crucified  Him :  So  we  forgive  all.  In  His 
Name, 

"MR.  AND  MRS.  FJIANIC  A.  GRAY." 

'  .'^ELWVN  THEATRE— "Sweet  Laven- 
der." a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Sir 
Arthua-  Pinero.  Produced  by  Anthony 
Gordon.    The  cast: 

Ruth    Holt  "Viva  Birkett 

Mr.  Bulger.,  S.ydney  Paxton 

Dr.   T)elanflv  Ambrose  M.i:mlng 

Clement   Hale  H.  Tyrrell -Diivls 

Dick  Phenyl  Anthony  Gordon 

Lavender  Dorothy  Fletcher 

Horace   Bream  ',  Jo.seph  Bell 

Mrs.   Chllfllllan  Ormonde  Wynne 

MinnI"  AUrc  Moff.st 

Mr.    Maw  Edgnr  Payne 

Geoffrey  Weddcrbnrn  Leslie  Stile? 

This  comedy  vva,s?  first  produced  in 
Its  first  presentation  in  this  city 
was  made  by  the  old  Boston  .Museum 
compan.v,  George  W.  Wilson  was  the 
Dick  Phenyl,  Edgar  L.  Davenport 
played  Clement  Hale  and  Miriam 
O'Leary  was  the  Lavender. 

There  is  little  wonder  at  its  longevity, 
for  the  piece  is  linero  at  his  best.  There 
are  no  filling  in  of  crevices,  no  lugging 
in  ot  this  or  that  character  to  suit  a 
baffled  dramatist.  Bach  character  has 
its  legitimate  place  in  the  development 
of  the  story.  Thus  Geoffrey  Wedder- 
burn,  who  turned  up  near  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  changes  the  comp'exion  of 
the  development,  and  to  the  astounded 
."spectator  takes  the  reins  tor  the  re- 
mainder of  the  performance. 

Phenyl,  too,  who  could  be  a  bore  In 
the  hands  of  a  less  competent  actor,  set 
many  back  in  hia  final  coup  in  favor  ot 
Wedderburn,  saving  the  latter  from 
the  financial  rocks.  And  what  have  the 
orthodox  Volsteadians  to  say  of  this 
inebriate  who.  without  his  cups,  would 
have  turned  hie  legacy  into  his  own 
pocket  and  who  besides  is  the  factotum 
of  this  admirable  comedy? 

And,  so  after  all  these  years,  we 
again  found  ourselves  pitying  Ruth; 
we  followed  the  sweet,  chidlike  Lav- 
vey  with  concern.  Again  we  admired 
the  sincerity  of  I>ick  as  he  tossed  off 
his  liquor,  and  sighed  for  the  times 
that.  alas,  are  no  more!  Again  we 
followed  the  voluble  Horace  Bream  and 
Minnie,  in  their  backing  and  filling  I'q 
the  game  of  love.  .Vnd  finally  we  wei.-e 
happier  still  when  we  saw  Ruth  and 
Wedderburn.  as  well  as  Hale  and  La..v- 
vey  in  each  other's  arms. 

Mr.  Gordon's  Phenyl  was  along  origi- 
nal lines.  He  gave  the  impression  of 
being  a  sniffer  as  well  as  a  toper,  but 
he  never  overplayed  this  element  of 
his  character.  A  kindly,  old  soak.  In- 
offensive, eloquent  in  repose,  never  j 
pounding  home  his  comedy,  but  pre-  ' 
ferring  to  let  his  audience  use  their 
imagination. 

Viva  Bickect,  who  was  last  seen  here 
in  Shakesperlan  roles  when  Mr.  Jew- 
ett's  company  played  .several  weeks  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  was  the  Ruth 
of  Pinero.  Her  anguish  was  convinc- 
ingly pictured  as  a  woman  who  had 
lived,  and  her  concern  over  I^avender 
was  pointed  and  motherly.  And  so 
liown  the  oast,  much  might  be  said  In 
prai.se  of  a'll,  for  verily,  a  blue  moon 
hovers  over  the  Sclwyn,  auspicious  be- 
ginning of  the  New  Year!        T.  A.  R. 


COPLEY  TEATRE— "Lady  Freder- 
ick," a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Soirtet- 
set  Maugham.    The  cast: 

Lady    Xlereston  Violet  Paget 

Servant-  at  the  Hotel  Splendide 

Richard  Whorf 

Thompson  L.   Paul  Scott 

Paradlne  Foulde.s  Charles  Hampden 

I.*dy   Frederick   Berollcs.  .Nellie  Malcoln- 

I.or.l   .Mr-rsston  Philip  Tonce 

A'.'ipt.    MontBTomerle  Harold  ^'est 

Aonilral  Car;.;-'.  .  .  .C.  Wordley  Hul:,r 

" —  r-ariiHi..  .lc»ther)ne.Aanain- 


iiies  A.  noii;iel' 

"  ■   Mav  Mtr 

'   I,  ■  ■  V. :  Cnrollne  Bi-neici 

T)n.|ljtles8  theaulhhor  of  "The  Circle" 
will  be  highly  amused  to  learn  that  thl> 
piece,  "Lady  Frederick."  was  usei  tn 
usher  in  the  Now  Year  |.i  staid  oM 
lioston:  there  is  in  that  fact  an  lron> 
after  his  nwn  heart.  For  nothing  fur- 
thrr  removed  froVn  the  morality  which 
'in.'  ■is.soclates  with  those  re.solutlonv 
anpropriate  to  the  .season  can  be  Im- 
asinrd.  "Lady  Frederick  "  is  an  earlier 
piece  than  the  famous  "Circle":  It  in 
less  original  in  Its  dramatic  lllustrn - 
tlon.s.  but  It  has  all  the  synlcism  and 
the  cold  unmorality  of  the  later  worin 
Well  may  those  who  cherish  the  image 
of  Humanity  In  their  hearts  exclaim 
with  the  poet: 

Tell  me  not  in  Maugham-ful  number.s 

Life  Is  but  an  empty  dream    .  . 

In  spite  of  the  happy  ending,  the  plav 
loaves  just  a  bit  of  a  nasty  taste  in  the 
mouth  of  those  who  get  beneath  the 
surface.  That  Is  an  Individual  trait  of 
Maugham's  work— one  seemingly  bound 
up  with  his  brilliance  of  wit.  It  chasten.-^ 
even  as  it  amuses.  No  doubt  that  Is  all 
for  the  best. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Maugham  rolls  the 
cynic  tub  with  neatness  and  some  (not 
too  much  .sign  of  dispatch.  His  charac- 
ters are  eithcrcolorless  or  highly  unmoral 
— chiefly  the  latter.  There  isLadyl'Yed- 
erick,  a  bit  too  deml-mundane  for  the 
mental  peace  of  careful  mamas,  and 
Paradlne  Fouldes,  whom  the  fortunate 
decease  of  numerous  relatives  has  left 
with  a  comfortable  fortune  and  memo- 
ries of  a  most  diverting  past.  When 
the.se  two  meet,  or  rather  remet  (for 
hey  arc  much  concerned  in  a  common 
episode  of  the  past),  the  one  to  ensnare 
and  the  other  to  protect  the  innocent 
per.son  of  young  Lord  Mereston,  th<» 
battle  of  wits,  the  biting  satire,  the 
hard,  wordly  brilliance  of  their  dia- 
logue leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  In- 
deed, they  are  a  priceless  pair  of 
scamps,  and  well  were  they  played  by 
Miss  Malcolm  and  Mr.  Hampden. 

Mr.  West,  as  Capt.  Montgomery,  had 
yet  another  tj-pical  Maugham  charac- 
■o"*  to  portray.  So  matter-of-fact  and 
cold-blooded  a  villain  belongs  really  to 
the  good  old-fashioned  melodrama,  so 
'Tiuch  so  that  he  is  actually  offensive 
to  .\inerican  tastes,  and  the  ease  with 
which  his  petty  machinations  are  over- 
thrown make  the  whole  part  weak  to 
the  point  of  absurdity,  and  betray  a 
youthful  paucity  of  Invention. 

But  perhpas  after  all,  Mr.  Maugham 
has  a  heart.  Certainly  the  actions  of 
iKjdy  Frederick  in  finally  refusing  th  ■ 
young  lord,  is  not  strictly  In  accordanc- 
with  the  accepted  Ma'j!riiT^n,.>>  s-,in,~ 
dfirds  of  unmorality.  Still,  she  ha* 
beaten  Paradlne  to  hi  ^  !:ne- s.  Hn" 
soundly  punished  him  for  "IntcrferiuT 
in  her  affairs."  So  why  not.  And. 
further,  in  the  scene  ot  disalluslonmciit 
where  she  "makes-up"  in  the  presence 
of  the  young  lord,  there  Is  somethlnp 
a-;  pitiless  as  anything  in  "The  Circle" 
—the  more  so  as  it  was  .so  well  acted. 
Barrie.  in  "Rosalind,"  does  the  same 
thing  far.  more  gently.  But  that  i:: 
Maugham  again— keen,  brilliant,  heart- 
less. 


."LOMBARDUTD.," 

As  a  fitting  close  ti  the  oil  year  and 
an  excellent  beginning  for  the  new  one, 
the  Boston  Stock  Company  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  last  evening  presented 
to  a  crowded  house  that  delightful  lit- 
tle story  of  metropolitan  li^e  "Lombcrdl, 
Ltd.,"  by  Frederick  and  Fanny  Ilatton. 

This  clever  satire  ran  11  weeks  at  an- 
other house  In  this  city  and  was  a  dis- 
appointment to  many.  Manager  Giles, 
the  director,  has  revived  the  play  and 
has  given  it  a  worthy  production. 

The  familiar  story  of  the  New  York 
gown  shop,  with  its  models,  custom.ers 
and  air  of  ultra.-fashlonablcres'?,  gives 
plenty  of  opportunity  tj  both  overdo 
and  for  short-comings,  but  in  the  skill- 
ful hands  of  the  St.  .larnf  s  players  it 
was  carefully  sent  homo  with  its  mes- 
sage, that  left  a  clean  i^ripression  in 
the  minds  of  all,  despite  several  pointed 
lines  and  .situ<itlon.s. 

As  the  lovable  Italian  designer,  Tito 
Lombardl,  "H'alter  Gilber"  well  carried 
til.  l.ulk  of  the  perfo.-nifince.  The  dia- 
I -ct  ivas  at  all  times  laughable,  even  In 
thi>  more  serious  scenes,  and  his  love 
making  a  source  of  much  jollity.  Aid- 
ing him  and  running  \  close  second  in 
honors  was  Jill  Mlddlelon  as  Nora 
Blake,  whose  sympathetic  manner  and 
lovable  disposition  again  endeared  her 
to  her  many  friends. 

Viola  Roach  as  Phyilia  Manning  car- 
ried a  rather  disagreeable  role  to  per- 
fection,- and  she  was  ab.y  assisted  by 
Edward  Darney  as  Robert  Tarrant,  "a 
man  of  aflfairs." 

One  of  the  clever  comedy  scenes  dur- 
o^u  •"'as  given  by  Adelyn 

Bushnell.  who,  as  the  model  "Daisy." 
had  a  style  that  well  suited  her  talents 
and  she  made  the  most  of  every  oppor- 
tunity. Her  every  lino  was  the  cause 
Of  roars  of  laughter  and  her  awakening 
lo  nnd  she  has  made  a  match  with  Ric- 
cardo   Tosello.    tho    "vermicelli  kine." 


taken  by  Houston  UlchardN,  wbh  qiilte 
a  Ireiit  for  the  Rudlcncc. 

Ralph  Remley,  n»  Hodsklnii,  and 
Mark  Kent,  as  Max  .s;trohn,  had  very 
little  to  do  except  to  fill  In  occa.'tlon- 
ally,  n»  did  .\nna  Layng.  an  Mrs.  War-, 
rington  Brown,  "the  temperamental  no-' 
clety  leader."  c.  F,  .M. 

BARD  AT  KEITH'S 

iWilkie  Bard,  EngllBh  comert;.>n,  in  « 
series  of  character  studies,  hiads  the 
bill  at  Keith's  this  week.  The  Lond  %i 
music  halls  artist  is  no  ptranger  to 
Boston,  and  those  who  saw  hin>  before 
were  again  pleased  and  entertained  with 
his  act. 

'  Bar>i's  character  study  of  a  stage 
scrubwoman  and  the  coster  watchman 
as  presented  yesterday  stood  out  like 
clear  cut  cameos.  Possessed  ot  a  reso- 
nant voice,  to  which  is  added  mimicry 
of  a  high  degree  and  acting  of  the  old 
school,  he  gives  a  finished  performance. 

Alma  Nellson,  assisted  by  Dan  B.  Ely, 
Dave  Rice  and  the  Frivolity  Five,  of- 
fers a  clever  singing  an-1  dancing  .sketch. 
Miss  Neil.son  Is  a  skilful  toe  and  eccen- 
tric dancer  and  .she  is  ably  assisted  by 
Ely  and  iRce.  The  Frivolity  quintet 
not  only  i*ay  jazz,  but  dance  and  sing 
well. 

Billerl  as  "The  Girl  with  the  Smile," 
Ruth  Budd  presents  entertainment  in  a 
novel  manner.  She  makes  her  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  via  a  huge  lamp  shade 
on  top  of  a  piaijo ;  sings,  dances  and 
finally  cuts  some  intricate  patterns  in 
the  air  on  the  swinging  rings.  She  Is 
assisted  by  Billy  Colligan  at  the  piano. 

"Al"  Wohlman  in  "The  Graduate," 
offers  new  jests  and  stories.  He  ftlso 
sings. 

Noni,  the  famous  Anglo-French  cloiyn, 
and  Partner,  in  th-  ir  musical  burlesque, 
offer  15'  minutes  of  live  entertainment. 

J.  Francis  Dooley  and  Corinne  Sales 
gave  their  new  edition  of  "Will  Yer, 
.lim." 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  include  Mc- 
Donald Trio  in  "A.  Cycle  of  Beauty  and 
Daring,  "  Kdward  Foley  and  Lea  Lc- 
ture  in  "Musical  Comedy  Divertisse- 
ments." Koroll  Brothers  in  a  Parisian 
novelty  act  and  the  moving  pictures. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Goldonl's 
"The  Mistress  of  the  Inn"  ("La  Locan- 
diera")  performed  by  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre. 

CaTBller  I>I  Rlpafr«tU..(3onBtaiitln  Bt«nlBlaT»ky 

Marquis  Dl  ICorlipopoll  GlorFrl  Burdzhalov 

Count  D'Alhaflorita  Alexander  VlRlinevsky 

>riraadoIlna  Olea  Pi^bova 

Ortensla  Olga  Knlppcr-Ohekhova 

npianlra  Tarrara  BulgakoTa 

FabricluB  Akim  Tamlrov 

Servant  of  the  CaTallcr  Boris  DobronravoT 

Goldoni  m  Russian?    Russian  players 
in  an  Italian  comedy? 
1     Our  visitors  were  more  fortunate  than 
I  Tchaikovsky  wmen  He  went  to  Florence 
and  wrote  his  "Italian  Caprice"  for  or- 
chestra.   He  remained  a  Russian  in  his 
music.     These    Russians   were   in  the 
I  Florentine  inn  and  were  all  Italians, 
j     They  played  with  Italian  vivacity  and 
I  humor,  in  rollicking  spirit,   never  be- 
coming merely  farcical.     They  played 
as   if   they  themselves   were  mightily 
emused,  from  Mme.  Pizhova,  most  co- 
quettish and  charming  of  Mlrandolinas. 
to"  Messrs.  Tamirov  and  Dobronravov, 
mSst    amusing    servants.     And  these 
I,  Russians  gave  the  whole  of  the  comedy, 
I  -ivjKich  Is  as  fresh  today  as  it  was  in 
1(»3.     For  the  first  time  we  saw  the 
nqtresses  Ortensla  and  Delamira  pass- 
ink  themselves  oft  for  noble  dames  and 
sniiled  at  their  plotting,  actresses  that 
niight  have  supped  with  Casanova,  aid- 
ed him  In  swindling,  and  been  Immor- 
tiijized  by  pages  In  his  memoirs.  When 
Mme.  Duse  gave   "La  Locandiera"  in 
Boston,  it  was  a  greatW  abridged  ver- 
sion.   Even  when  an  English  version, 
"The  Fair  Hostess,"  the  work  of  the 
Chevalier  Ugo  Catani,  was  produced  10 
years  ago  in  London,  the  scenes  for  the 
tw-o  actresses  were  omitted.     Nor  are 
they   in    the   Eengllsh    translation  by 
Merle  Pierson,  the  book  Included  in  the 
Moscow  Art  "Theatre  series  of  Russian 

;  has  been  said  that  the  role  of  Mir- 
aijd'olina  is  purely  theatrical.  Of  course 
it>^,"and  for  comedy,  so  much  the  bet- 
!  tek  -  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the 
sotirees  of  this  play  to  Marlvaux  and 
Sfoiiere.  Goldoni  in  his  earlier  come- 
dies-hinted  at  what  was  to  come.  The 
i(Jpa  of  a  charming  woman  turning  the 
h?fad  of  a  professed  and  boasting  mis- 
organist  is  an  old  one  on  the  stage,  but 
hqyr  delightfully  did  Goldoni  develop  it! 
TJie-  Cavalier  is  not  the  only  victim. 
There  Is  the  Marquis  of  the  old  title 
and  the  thin  purse.  There  is  the  Count 
w,ho  bought  his  title,  bragging  ot  his 
wealth,  but  not  a  bad  chap.  There  is 
Fabriciu.s,  the  servant  In  the  inn,  hon- 
estly in  love  with  his  mistress,  but  not 
without  an  eye  to  the  business.  The 


in; 


,N  ider  l«  thai  the  servant  of  Do  Rlpa- 
fall  before  her. 
even  In  im  Encllsh  trans- 
anil  entertaining:  the  slt- 
;  o  Httcntlon.    Add  to  this 
of  the  performance,  the 
thi'    ensemble,   the  rare 
■irlalo  stase  aettlnRS 
uMU.     And  thest»  nr« 
i  t  Inimitably  the  som- 
.       Kussia  :    VersatlUty  Is  not 
11  an  Idle  word.    Witness  Mr. 
.^kv  a  oai>it;>l  comedian,  as  the 
.Mme.    Kniiiper-Chekho\-n,  a3 
us.    reckless    baggase    of  an 

nattered   It        Mnie.  Pliho%-a 
•e  audlance   lnt«  liac  confidence 
,d  rolled  her  eyes  at  the  spectators 
,  at  the  ravaller.    She  understood  the 
jmlrlt  of  the  oil  Italian  comedy  ;  she 
w-as  lrres.:stihlc  :  her  lauffhter  was  .  on- 
■aff'ous;  her  coquetry  won  all  hearts: 
1  -kery  was  encouraged  and  np- 
pllu  .    -l     Mr.    Stauislavsky's  Cavalier 
,  .u-;  ■  uoh  more  than- a  grruft  woman- 
'  -1-  -    r.or  did  he  roar  his  denunciations 
f  \>'e  <ex.    Mirandollna  confessed  she 
had  a  tender  feeling  for  him:  but  she 
liked  her  liberty  and  with  Fabricius  as 
her  husband  she  court  still  rule  the  mn. 

And  for  the  others,  there  is  nothing 
hut    praise.    For   these   visitors  never 
•■.■n<  of  individual  display:     the  play, 
^  rc.  -.bem  the  thing,  and  they  are  ab- 
9  rb^d  In  the  general  performance. 
Tonight  scenes  from  "The  Brothers 

Karamazov."  based  on  Poatolcvsky's 
novel  will  be  performed.  "Ivanov"  will 
be  repeated  this  afternoon. 


IN  "TSAR  FYODOR" 


Art  Theatre  Troupe  Makes  Living 
an  Historic  Episode 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Tsar  Fy- 
odor  Ivanovltch,"  by  Count  Alexel  Tol- 
stoy. The  cast  Included  Ivan  Moskvln, 
Mme.  Tchekova.  Alexander  Vishnevsky, 
Vasslly  Luzhsky.  Vladimir  Vershov, 
Peter  Bashkiev.  Vladimir  Gribnln.  and 
others. 

"T-sar  F>'odor  Ivanovitch,"  which  was 
i  performed  here  last  season,  is  the  sec- 
]  ond  of  the  three  historical  dramas  of 
Count  Alexei  Tolstoy,  and  the  most 
poignant.  With  It  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre  first  opened  Its  repertory,  to 
recreate  the  glowing  pageantry  of  the 
16th  century  Russia. 

As  It  la  presented  by  these  players, 
there  Is  all  of  the  mannered  ceremonial 
of    the    late    renaissance    court,  "the 
bowing  and  scraping"    which  Hamlet 
condemns  in   the   court  of  Denmark. 
1  Through  It  all  moves  the  Tsar,  a  tragic 
'  figure,  bewildered  by  his  responsibility, 
'  a  pious  and  simple  soul,  who  would  set- 
tle the  disputes  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions among  his  boyards  by  the  childish 
expedient  of  "kiss  and  make  up."  There 
Is  Boris  Godunov,  not  yet  the  Tsar  of 
Moussorgsk}-'s  opera,  but  the  imperial 
chancellor,  who  dlctate.s  to  the  Tsar.  In 
the  opposing  camp  there  are  the  many 
Shoulskys  led  by  Prince  Ivan,  a  man  of 
firmness,  but  not  personally  ambitious, 
as  Is  Godunov.    There  Is  the  tsarina,  a 
sister  of  Godunov,  yet  loyal  to  her  hus- 
\  band. 

As  when  It  was  first  played,  Ivan 
Moskvin  was  the  Tsar,  kindly  and  inept, 
chatting  curiously  with  a  garrulous  old 
merchant  when  affairs  of  state  were  in 
danger,  asserting  his  authority  as  tsar, 
trembling  with  emotion  as  he  dismissed 
Godunov  only  to  plead  for  his  return, . 
realizing  his  weakness,  and  like  Ham- 
let bemoaning  the  day  that  ever  he  was ' 
born  to  set  it  right.  For  those  who  do 
not  understand  Russian,  his  perform- 
ance was  still  humanly  intelligible; 
there  were  even  moments  when  whole 
phrases  seemed  to  have  meaning  so  elo- 
quent were  facial  expressions  and  ges- 
tures. As  In  "The  Lower  Depths,"  these 
players  have  realized  their  Russia  for 
American.";  so  they  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  the  boyadds  and 
have  made  living  a  historical  episode 
that  might  have  had  its  heroics.    E.  G. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Goodspeed  tor 
a  copy  of  Hosea  Sprague's  Chronicle, 
N'o.  2,  Jan.  11,  1S43,  published  Rt  Hlng- 
ham  (?) 

The  leading  article  translated  from  a 
French  neswspaper  describes  In  a  mas- 
terly manner  "Winter  in  Russia."  There 
is  nothing  about  wolves,  and  we  regret 
to  learn  that  "the  pasrfon  of  the  people 
for  brandy  sets  at  defiance  every  warn- 
ing, and  ir  winter  it  becomes  more  than 
ustially  fatal." 

"Paint  applied  between  November  and 
itarch  win  stand  more  than  twice  a.s 
long  as  that  which  Is  spread  In  the 
warmest  weather. 

Fish,  -at  does  not  favor  the  rapid 
aevclopment  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
Jbody,  on  which  account  the  jockeys  of 
our  r^'f  rourses,  during  the  time  they 
''•  reduce  their  weight,  live 
'  "  it."    This  Is  quoted  from 

!  Tnietnat,  r,n  P^od  l'1842). 


On  .1  ..I  ,.  In,.,,  m  f.  II.-  >  i;„.i-- 
mometer  at  illngham  was  10  above  zero. 

H-1  set  out  u  button-wood  tree  In  1793. 
In  1843  It  was  30  Inches  In  diameter 
one  foot  above  the  ground  and  It  was 
"3  ft.  high. 

MR.  SPRAQUB,  EDITOR 

"My  prospect  of  success  In  the  publi- 
cation of  this  Chronicle  Is  encouraging: 
my  subscription  list  has  more  than  "6 
names  upon  It — 51  wote  with  black  Ink, 
19  wrote  with  blue  Ink,  and  3  wrote 
their  names  with  lead  pencils.  .  .  . 
One  subscriber  told  me  he  found  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  Information  on  the  first 
,  page.  Temperance  lectures  and  aboll- 
;  Hon  lectures  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
— If  you  want  to  hoar  temperance  lec- 
tures and  abolition  lectures  you  may  go 
to  Boston  by  the  Stage.  ...  I  have  no 
library  to  write  from — all  the  books  1 
have  arc  a  church  prayer  book.  Old 
Farmers'  Almanack  and  a  bundle  of  old 
newspapers.  I  am  not  the  owner  of  a 
Dictionary.  .  .  .  Will  not  leave  Chron- 
icles— I  printed  them  to  sell.  I  paid  for 
the  paper  when  I  bought  It.  The  weath- 
er Is  cold  and  the  days  are  short;  I  don't 
want  to  call  on  a  neighbor  for  so  small  a 
sum  as  6  cents.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
shall  be  In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three.  .  .  .  The  first  number  of  my 
Chronicle  had  quite  a  broad  circulation 
— I  carried  It  myself  from  Nantasket  to 
Wlssegusset,  overland.  In  a  very  slip- 
pery time.  I  left  Boston  for  Illngham 
In  the  stage  at  3  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon, the  21st  of  December,  1S42,  In  the 
rain,  and  arrived  In  Hingham  at  5.  I 
had  5  hours  to  stay  In  that  city  that 
day;  I  carried  a  bundle  of  Chronicles 
and  sold  them  there  for  5  cents  a  sheet 
the  same  size  as  this;  not  In  the  street, 
because  It  rained  very  fast,  but  In  mer- 
chants' stores.  I  bought  a  bundle  of 
paper  to  print  this  numbfa-  of  my  Chron- 
icle on  (this  is  one  of  the  sheets),  and 
paid  the  boy  for  it  2  one  dollar  bills  and 
2  silver  half  Dollars." 


CONCERNING   STEEL  PENS 

Some  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Chron- 
icle -wrote  with  Iron  pens,  some  with 
steel  pens,  and  some  wrote  with  goose 
quills.  This  led  Mr.  Sprague  to  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

"How  much  pains  some  folks  will 
take  to  be  fools. 

"To  undertalce  to  write  with  an  Iron 
pen,  or  steel  pen.  or  brass  pen  Is  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  fit  to  write  with  but 
a  goose  qulIl.  Get  a  small  German 
steel  knife  at  a  hardware  store  that  will 
cut  a  quill  and  make  your  pen  for 
yourself.  These  steel  pens  are  made  to 
sell,  to  make  business  for  well-dressed 
joung  men  to  stand  behind  the  counter 
and  seir  to  men  that  are  tod  lazy  to 
make  their  own  peris.  You  eannot 
make  a  pen  with  a  cast-iron  razor. 
These  young  men  that  are  so  well 
dressed  and  stand  behind  the  counters 
In  the  stationers'  shops  had  better  get 
themselves  blue-frocks,  and  go  a^.y 
to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi  river 
iand  go^  to  digging  potatoes,''  h 


"The    Inhabitants    In    the  country 

towns  In  this  state  half  supfport  the 
city  printers — the  city  printers  do  not 
half  support  the  printers  of  papers  In 
the  country'"' ■  •.  ■  - 


FASHiOt«S-TOR  DECeMBERn842 

Mr.  Sprague  did  not  disdain  to  tell  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  his  subscribers 
what  thoy  should  wear.  Thus  the 
"most  predominant"  colors  for  the 
month  w;ere  "aile  de  mouche, 'scabieuse, 
purple,  ruby,  crimson  and  purple,  also  a 
few  shades  of  dark  greens  and  grenat." 

What  in  the  world  was  "scabieuse"? 
In  Krencli  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant  for- 
merly believed  to  bo  efficacious  for  the 
cure  of  certain  skin  diseases.  There  is 
the  blue  "scabious,"  also  the  purple  va- 
riety.   "Grenat"  is  a  deep  red  color. 

Bonnets  were  of  a  middling  size  and 
"particularly  decorated  with  feathers 
shaded  the  same  color  as  the  ribbon." 
Bonnets  for  visiting  and  for  half-dress 
w«re  "composed  of  velours  royal,  blue 
sapphire,  vert  de  gris.  grls  mineral, 
straw  or  citron  color,  and  ornamented 
with  maraboMts.  The  interior  was 
trimmed  with  velvet  ribbons  of  a  light 
and  lively  color. 

Now  we  come  to  walking  dresses: 
They  were  generally  remarkable  for 
their  plain  appearance,  "being  nearly 
destitute  of  all  kind  of  trimming,  owing 
to  their  being  concealed  by  the  man- 
telet, carnal!  or  long  cloak;  the  corsage 
perfectly  high  and  plain,  sleeves  and 
skirts  to  match.  The  materials  mostly 
In  vogue  are  the  poult  de  sole,  satins  of 
different  colors,  the  moires  zebrees, 
China  silks,  Indian  damask,  levantlnes 
and  pekins.  The  sleeves  also  guaged 
(sic)  a.s  far  as  the  elbow,  the  top  part 
being  rather  large,  and  ornamented 
with  jockeys  embroidered  with  braid; 
also  a  dress  in  gros  d'Afrlque,  the  color 
a  kind  of  reddish  gray:  the  bottom  of 
the  cape  ornamented  with  two  rows  of 
fringe  with  a  heading  of  net  work." 


A  NEWS  GATHERER 
When  Mr.  Sprague  was  In  Bgston 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  "It  was 
very  fogpy  and  dark  at  noon,  and  some 
stores  aiul  offices  had  lamps  lit  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  bought  a  bundle  of 
newspapers  that  werp  printed  about 
that  time,  but  there  wn.s  nothing  In 
them  but  Yucatan  and  Sars-aparllla. 

"Coffee  Is  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  duty  free. 

.  "Tea.  \^  hen  Imported  in  American 
vessels  from  places  of  produfctlon,  Is 
duty  free. 

"The  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
where  my  Chronicle  Is  printed  Is  low. 
not  more  than  six  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  hut  the  minds  of  the  In- 
habitants are  not  low.  which  can  be 
proved  by  my  list  of  subscribers." 

LOEW'.S  STATE— William  Elliott  and 
Jesse  It.  Lasky  present  a  screen  version 
of  the  Ktory,  "Tlie  Crand  Cross  of  the 
Crescent."  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
Scenario  by  Edfrid  Hingham;  directed; 
by  Joseph  Henabery.    The  cast : 

Stfiphen  Hat'.ow,  Jr. . .  . Dou?!«'>  Fairbanks.  .Jr.  I 

fitpphen  Harlow  'lUiccdoro  Iloberta 

Mule.T  Pasha  Noah  Beer.r 

I[arr.T  SteHon  Horry  .Myers 

Dr.  Unnan  Klaclc  I'>»nk  Currier 

Prof.  (Jilman  James  O.  Ban'owa 

Mrs.  CMlmau  raiinlc  .Midgley 

VIrtfll  gm.rt^o  Bertram  .rohns 

(>Rmai)  Oeorsf  Kieldj 

Riistffu  Maurice  Krecman 

Knitan  ,  Fred  Warren 

fiiiltan'B  Son  l^at  Mooret 

Secretary  JacU  Herbert 

Uolel  Proprietor  I'raiik  Xeli>on 

".Stephen  Steps  Out"  Is  a  slight  and 
tenuous  comedy  of  constant  good  humor 
in  which  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  makes 
his  first  appearance  on*  the  screen.  .V 
hiffh-.eplrited  "prep"  school  boy.  who 
flunked  out  of  the  school  which  hi.s 
father  endows  because  of  an  honest  old 
professor  of  Turkish  history,  he  Is  sent 
to  Turkey  to  study  for  the  summer. 

There  he  leal-ns  that  the  professor  has 
been  discharged  for  his  honesty,  and  so 
Stephen,  v.ith  the  help  of  an  American; 
newspaperman,  conspires  to  have  thei 
Sultan  award  the  old  man  a  "grandl 
cross  of  the  crescent  '  for  his  five-vol- 
ume history  of  Turkey.  The  professor 
if!  reinstated  and  Stephen  outwit.s  his 
1  father.  ,  ' 

'  With  no  girl  in  the  cast,  no  lengthen 
iiig  romance  to  add  Interest.  "Stephen 
.Steps  Out"  is  always  light  hearted  and 
nmuslng.  Though  the  story  is  sUghd, 
and  the  "prep"  school  incidents  too  long' 
drawn  out,  it  is  one  of  the  best  ot  recent 
film  comedies,  because  it  is  so  well 
played.  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Jr.,  has 
his  father's  volatile  and  easy  tactics  and 
he  plays  with  poise  and  unconcern.  For 
the  others  there  are  Theodore  Roberta 
as  the  unyielding  father.  Noah  Beery 
as  Muley  Pasha,  a  Turkish  conspirator: 
Harry  Myers  as  the  newspaperman,  and 
James  Barrows  as  the  professor  ot 
Turkish  history.  E.  G. 

+    +  + 

MODERN  AND  BEACON— 'Tiger 
Rose,"  v.-ith  Lenore  Ulrlc.  Forrest 
Stanley.  Joseph  Dowllng.  Andre  de 
Beranger,  Sam  de  Grasse.  Theodore 
von  Eltz  and  Claude  Glllingwater,  ad- 
apted from  the  Belasco  stage  play  of 
the  same  name,  directed  by  Sidney 
Franklin. 

Lenore  Ulric  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  screen  some  years  ago; 
there  was  little  acclaim  and  she  re- 
verted to  the  stage.  Now.  with  her 
j'ears  on  the  stage  under  the  tutelaere 
of  David  Belasco.  with  whose  help  "Ti- 
ger Rose"  has  been  adapted  to  the 
films,  she  returns.  A  rather  subdued 
"tiger"  Rose,  of  caprice,  perhaps,  but  j 
■  seldom  ferocious,  she  still  has  her  mo-  | 
nients  of  abandon  in  her  defence  of  her, 
lover,   a  fugitive  from  justice. 

"Tiger  Rose"  Is  of  the  school  of  the  j 
northwest    royal     mounted  policeman 
melodrama,  yet  it  has  been  ingenlou.sly 
adapted   from   the   play  and   well  di- 
rected.   With   all   of   Its  conventional 
turns  of  the  hidden  trap  door,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  criminal  and  the  thunder- 
storm, there  is  still  no  stalking  villain. 
The    story    once    under    way,  moves 
swiftly,   the   suspense   Is  easily  main- 
tained,  and   there   Is  little  convention 
In   the  playing.  A  diverting  film,  and  I 
the    frequent   glimpses  of  snowtopped 
mountains,  clear  rivers  and  silhouetted  i  ^ 
forests  are   Indeed  worth  seeing.  ] 

^  i  '^iv 

Some  one  has  said  that  Pablo  Casals 
playing  the  violoncello  keeps  turivliig  his 
face  away  from  the  Instrumentas  though 
tt  smelt  badly. 

The  "Color"  Symphony  of  Arthur 
Bliss  played  at  the  last  Symphony  con- 
cert still  Irritates  conservative  subscrib- 
ers. Tliey  .say  that  Mr.  Monteux  should 
not  put  works  of  this  nature,  "full  of 
discords."  in  rehearsal. 

We  didn't  like  the  symphony,  but  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  disliking  it. 

Mr.  Mcnteux  did  right  in  performmg 
It.  for  it  has  been  the  subject  of  warm 
discussion  In  England  and  Mr.  Bliss  is  a 
composer  that  cannot  bo  Ignored.  It  is 
I  the  duty  of  a  conductor  to  acquaint  his 


Hudlenco  with  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world,  whether  he  himself  Ilkcs  or  dis- 
likes a  composition. 


Mr,  GerlcUo  used  to  produce  works 
that  he  personally  disliked  exceedingly: 
Ho  would  take  the  greatest  pains  In  re- 
hearsal to  do  th'j  composer  Justice,  and 
po,  although  he  In  no  way  approved 
Richard  Strauss's  "Don  Quixote,"  he 
£ave  a  marvellous  performance  of  It. 

Those  who  object  to  the  performance 
of  ulf  r.a-modern  compositions  would  ap- 
plaud any  work  to  which  tho  name  of 
Beethoven  Is  signed.  Yet  Beethoven 
wrote  some  extremely  dull  overtures, 
and  there  are  movements  In  some  of  his 
symphonies  that  are  not  kindled  by  a 
divine  Bparlf.  Bach  wrote  a  mass  oC 
stupid  stuff,  and  so  did  Schumann.  Yet 
the  conservatives,  the  reactionaries  wel- 
come anything  signed  by  a  great  name.  [ 
The  achievers  In  plenary  Inspiration  are 
like  the  "fundamentajlsts." 

Their  attitude  towards  an  unknown 
contemporary  whose  musical  idiom  dis- 
concerts them  Is:  "Hello,  Bill,  here's  a 
stranger.  Let's  'eve  'alf  a  brick  at 
blm." 


Checkhov's  "Ivanov"  was  written  in 
1889.  Tho  costumes  worn  by  tlie  men 
and  women  In  the  performance  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  Monday  ex- 
cited wonder,  for  they  were  certainly  of 
R  much  earlier  date  tlian  '89.  Women 
with  bustles,  strange  dresses,  puffs,  by- 
gone arangements  of  hair;  women  tight- 
corseted  and  narrow-waisted.  The  men 
sported  trousers  with  huge  checks, 
trousers  that  like  Samuel  Huxter's 
shrieked  aloud,  trousers  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  MAirger's  heroes  of  the  Latin 
Quarter — or  with  negro  minstrel  shows 
of  the  seventies. 

And  the  furniture!  Shabby,  dirty — the 
sofa  on  which  the  melancholy  Ivanov 
Btretchcd  himself  was  not  Inviting. 

Men  were  cracking  nuts#with  their 
teeth. 

Ivanov,  though  he  had  allowed  his 
estate  to  run  down,  was  certainly  In 
respectable  circumstances. 


A  Russian  gentleman,  now  sojourning 
in  C!ambrldse,  says  that  these  stage 
settings  and  costumes  portrayed  faith- 
fully the  furniture  and  the  dressing  in 
Russian  provinces  even  at  the  time 
wlicn  Checkhov  wrote:  that  the  furni- 
ture was  shabby;  that  men  and  women 
still  were  dressed  as  they  were  years 
before  the  sad-eyed,  nervous  hero  blew 
out  his  brains;  that  Russians  use  their 
teeth  for  a  nut  cracker.  All  this  Is  in- 
teresting if  not  important. 


To  the  conventional  theatregoer  the 
performance  of  "La  LK)candlera"  In 
Russian  gave  more  pleasure  than  was 
derived  from  the  Russian  plays.  Partly 
because  the  play  itself  was  more  or 
less  familiar,  partly  from  the  ^•lvaclty 
displayed,  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  play.  Seeing  some  of  the  Russian 
plays  one  felt  that  he  was  Intruding 
In  a  family  vault. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
out  of  town  this  week.  Next  Saturday 
afternoon  Ernest  Hulcheson  will  play 
the  piano  In  Jordan  hall.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  Mr.  Werrenrath  will  sing  in 
Symphony  hall,  and  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  give  a  concert  at 
the  St.  James  Theatre.  Roland  Hayes 
will  give  his  second  recital  In  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  night.  It  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Calhoun  school. 


Tomorrow  night  and  Saturday  after- 
noon Burton  Holmes  will  describe  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
as  seen  from  an  airplane,  and  there  will 
be  descents  to  certain  cities. 


Tho  work  of  adapting  'French  plays — 
pruning  them  of  their  inherent  quali- 
ties— Is  going  merrily  on.  "'ft.  Bouchc" 
has  been  deodorized,  and  now  there  is 
talk  of  bringing  out  Bernsteiiv's  remark- 
able "Judith."  His  heroine,  having 
shown  abnormal  curiosity  lll-bcflttlng  a 
maiden,  falls  passionately  In  love  with 
Holofernes.  A  literal  translation  would 
be  only  for  a  carefully  chosen  audience. 
In  the  years  before  the  emancipation  of 
women,  especially  the  young,  tho  play 
would  have  been  billed  "for  men  only." 


It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  con- 
nection tiiat  Julia  Marlowe  denies,  and 
violently,  that  she  will  take  the  part  of 
Judith  In  tho  adaptation.  No:  sho  will 
never  play  any  woman  outside  of  the 
Shakespearian  repertoire.  Her  devotion 
to  "the  Bard"  has  been  equalled  only  by 
Mrs.  Jlicanbcr's  resolve  never  to  for- 
sake Mr.  MIcawljer. 


By  the  wjy,  in  Reznicek's  opera,  pro- 
duced recently  in  Berlin,  the  librettist 
repre.'^cnts  luditli  as  In  love  with  the 
invading  ai|d  sensual  warrior.  What 
win  the  f updamentalists  say  to  this 
''higher  crilcism"?  We  forgot.  Judith 
Is  m  the  Aiocrypha. 

Variety  liforms  us  that  Rosita  Mauri, 
the  halint  (anceT.  who  died  last  month. 


"ere  1 

uiid  ,  , 

R,^  -N.i-  tnt  hi-^l  taui  la.-  port  ul 
til  -  1  in  tills  opera,  but.  pcrliaps,  wc 
,,  ng  HiKl'Mnu'.  Mauri  sang;  as  a 

J  albo  danced. 


i.laycd  her  way  into  the  United 
•  says  the  Associated  Press  of 
u'lna  Kohn.    It  seems  tliat  the  au- 
.l  ities'  at   Ellis   Island   had  ordered 
ina  deported  because  the  Kuinanlan 
ita   was   filled.     Reglna  wept,  but 
.soled    herself    by    playlns  Scliu- 
nms    -TraounienM-    on    her  violin, 
t.iia  the  Immigration  officials, 

ou  are  an  artlaf,  come  in."  Now  If 
■Unlsts  can  play  their  way  into  the 
Mitcd  State."*,  why  can't  they  play 
clr  w-ay  out?  Our  idea  is  that  all 
-linlsts  go  to  Ellis  Island  and  play  for 
■  officials,  rf  they're  ROod  they  coino 
-  If  they're  not  eood  they  can  bo  sent 
.  Rournanla  to  practise. — Chicago  Trib- 


The  Herald  stated  recently  that  an 
ora,    "Anna  Karenina."  by  Hubay, 
.ii  been  produced  at  Budapest.  We 
-i^iT  learn  that  an  opera  by  Robblanl 
"  Mslols"  heroine  has  received  one 
two   Ijyric  Prizes  awarded  In 
Hon  by  the  Italian  covernment. 
e  f  pora  was  completed  in  1915,  but 
iic  war,  the  closing  of         Scala  and 
10  death  of  Sonzogno,  the  publisher, 
ro vented  a  production. 


The    Brothers  Karamazoff" 
Real  Russian  Gloom 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre  In  "The  Brothers  Kar- 
amazoff," a  play  In  six  scenes  from  the 
novel  of  Dostolevsy.  The  cast: 

Fyodor  Pavlovitch  Karamazoff 

Vassily  I>uzhsky 
Alyosha  Karamaroff  _  ^  „ 

Boris  Dobronravoff 

Ivan    Karamaroff  Vaaslly  KatchalofT 

Dniltrv  (Mltya)  Karamazoff 

1/conld  M.  L.«onii3o(i 

Smerdyakoff  '->oT  Bulgakoff 

Grigory  Vladimir  Gribuiiln 

Katerina  Ivanovna.  Lydia  Korenieva. 

Qrushenka  Alia  Tarasova 

The  rrestding  Maglstralc  ,  » 

The  Prosecutor  \'ladimlr  Ycr.shoff 

Court  Attendants  and  Others  „„„«•! 

Vladimir  T  ershoiT  i 

MuEvalovitch  Giorgl   Burdzhaloff  | 

Vrublr-vsky  Alexander  Vishnevsky 

Vaximoff .  ............  .Mikhail  Tarkhano« 

Kaleanoff   Akim  Tamiroff 

?r'fon   BoVlsitch  Alexei  Bondlrleff 

Thp    Prosecutor  Vladimir  lershoff 

Thl  Coroner     Nikolai  Podgorny 

Mikhail    Makharltch..  Nikolai  Alexandroff 

The  Secretary  Cs'ikolai  KumtantscfC 

"The  Brothers  Karamazoff"  is  to  all 
appearances  a  most  suitable  choice  for 
the  Russian  player.s.    For  the  piece  is 
Russian  to  the  core— as  we  in  the  west 
are  privlleeed  to  understand  the  word 
Russian.    For  iia  Russian   is  .■>ynony- 
mous  u-ith  gloom-not  the  heart-rend- 
ing but  somehow  stimulating  despon- 
dencv  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  passive 
unresisting.    Beyond  doubt,  there  an 
in  Ru.ssla.  somewhere,  normal,  heaittiy 
minded,  happy  women  and  men  witi 
the  spirit  to  loolj  fate  in  the  face  am 
say  "  'T'  H— wld  yez"  in  proper  wester 
style.    But  in  Russian  literature,  the 
seem  to  be  few  and  far  between.  Rathe 
arc   the   Russian   books   peopled  wit 
drunkards,     madmen,    and  epileptic: 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  them  are  cases  ff 
the  psvchopathlc  hc^pital.    They  are  tli 
strange,  the  terrifying,  the  blzzarre- 
and  for  that  reason,  doubly  intrjguini 
Were  it  not  that  these  figures  seei 
to  represent  something  really  vital  an 
fundamental  In  Russian  life,  they  woul 
make  their  aj)peal  to  mere  curloslt; 
But    they    are    so    universally  foun 
throughout  all  Russian  literature  th. 
they   must  relate  In  some  way  to 
great  human  consciousness,  a  sort  ( 
race  soul,  and  no  thoughtful  person  eve 
neglects  an  opportunity  to  see  the  re\ 
elation  of  a  soul.    So  did  many  a  pei 
son  gather  last  night  at  the  font  ( 
Russian  mysticism. 

So,  too,  did  the  Brothers  Karamazofi 
well  set  forth  the  Ru.ssian  mind.  Al- 
yosha— the  priest,  Ivan— the  mentallj 
unstable,  and  Dmitry— the  sensual. 
The  first  portrays  spirit  "gone  wrong"' 
a  neurotic  epileptic  is  he.  The  seconc 
becomes  at  length  mind — sensitive 
morbid  mind— likewise  gone  wrong. 
The  last,  led  by  "the  sinful  lustlngs  ol 
the  flesh"  to  various  dishonorable 
ripods,  in  turn  Is  Man  brought  to  de- 
-truction  by  body  gone  wrong.  Each 
n  his  way,  especially  Dmitrv-.  repre- 
-pnts  that  strange  duality,  mind  and 
;.ody,  ever  at  odds.  Mind  ever  reach- 
, II g  into  the  unknown;  body  continually 
calling  in  the  present.  On  the  one  hand 
1'as.sion — on  the  other  Philosophy.  For 
the  Russian  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
Man  cannot  serve  two  masters.  Yet  to 
cleave  to  either  alone  Is  to  bring  In- 
rvilable  disaster.  No  wonder  the 
liu.ssians  are  gloomy. 

Thus  do  th<^  Brothers  Karamazoff 
collectively  alternate  between  Love  and 
TjOglc.  in  a  play  notable  for  many  in- 
n  ,•  ations  in  technique.  Dramatized,  as 


It  1^.  ".  ,  ■uMOK  vsKN  .s  lenglhy  novel, 
the.,  auditor  Is  led  through  the  material 
(partly  by  notes  on  the  program  (and 
in  the  published  textp).  partly  by  the 
voice  of  the  "Readpr  '  who  from  h'>* 
poKt  at  the  side  of  the  stage  flUs  in  the 
necessary  gaps  after  the  manner  of 
Piinkwater  (and  others),  and  partly 
I'rom  what  goes  on  in  the  play.  Six 
disconnected  scenes  there  are,  each 
complete  after  its  fashion— which 
fashion  involves  a  minimum  of  sus- 
pense, action  and  climax.  The  unity 
is'that  of  the  novel— whatever  that  was 
—for  the  piece  is  nothing  but  a  few 
.  snatches  of  the  book  put  on  the  stage 
1  with  little  rearrangement. 

On    an   impression  of  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  play  gained  from  reading 
the  English  texts  (as  i.s  probably  the 
general  case)  the  Moscow  Art  Coiryjmy 
makes      most      satisfactory  inroads. 
Color  of  costume  and  .?i5ng  is  added, 
subtlUties   of   Bts^ja   picture    are  re- 
vealed, and  .vruch  delicacy  of  gesture 
and  InljiTation.     In  proportion  as  one 
■.m  repeat  the  play  by  heart  does  the 
'ion    become    interesting.     For  with 
Russians,  as  with  Barrymore.  "the 
ay's  the  thing."  W.  R.  B. 


1  arrives  an  ambulance  for  Mr.  King. 

■Would  not  the  writing  of  the  word 
I  on    walls  or  billboards  be   more  con- 
sistent with  Mr.   Bok'H  effort  than  a 
direct  personal  application? 
I     Amherst,  N.  II    .       ABiil.  ADAMS. 


There  Is  in  Boston — so  we  are  in- 
formed— a  woman's  club,  small  and 
select  In  membership — in  journalese, 
"exclusive"— where  problems  of  the 
world  are  settled  with  elegance,  neat- 
ness and  dispatch.  Not  long  ago  each 
member  was  requested  to  sketch  the 
career  and  the  character  of  a  promi- 
nent American.  When  the  papers  were 
handed  In  a  member  exclaimed:  "No 
otxe  has  written  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln!" Whereupon  the  leading  spirit 
remarked  In  icy  tones: 

"But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  gentle- 
man." 


AND     HE     NEVER     MISSED  THEM 
UNTIL  THE  POLICEMAN  STOPPED 
HIS  DANCINQ 

(Adv.  In  the  Chicago  Evening  News) 
TROUSERS— Lost   In   restaurant  on 
Cicero  and  Cniicago  av..  Sat..  .S  P.  M. 
Finder  call  Austin  7700.    Re\vard  $6. 

TO    WHOM    DID    THE  EDITOR 
APOLOGIZE? 
(From  the  Larned,  Ka«..  Tiller  and  Toller) 

We  are  sorry  that  we  made  such  a  big 
mistake  In  our  last  week's  news  as  we 
stated  John  Dow  was  a  dinner  guest  at 
J.  E.  Miller's,  but  this  was  not  done  In- 
tentionally. 


THAT  MISSINQ  WORD 
As  the  World  Wags. 

if  Interesting  to  note  that  just  as 
Mr.  Bok's  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  is  about  to  be  released  for 
the  consideration  of  the  people,  Mr 
Delcevare  King  of  Quincy,  where  the 
Adamses  came  fropi,  is  closing  hta 
missing  word  contest  In  inspired  ef- 
fort to  upset  it,  Mr.  King  recently 
made  Harvard  College  famous  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  suppression  of  its  Alma 
Maternal  anthem.  "Johnny  Harvard  " 
its  menu  of  alcoholic  beverages  sound- 
ing inharmonious  to  his  prohibition 
ears.  Now,  even  as  Galahad  sought  the 
ancient  wine  cup  which  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  on  a  certain  occasion  as 
freely  as  those  referred  t6  in  the  sup- 
pressed anthem,  Mr.  King  seeks  to  dis- 
cover that  word  of  words,  which,  when 
applied  to  a  lawless  drinker,  will  stab 
the  publlo  conscience  deadliest  to  a 
realization  of  his  iniquity.  Two  hun- 
dred golden  dollars  Is  the  advertteed  re- 
ward for  this  stiletto  of  a  word. 


A   NOTE  ON  STABBINQ 

The  practice  of  indiscriminate  stab- 
bing Is  one  which  the  advance  of  civi- 
lization has  not  encouraged.  The  Bor- 
•  glas  and  their  bravos  rather  over- 
looked It  In  their  time  and  the  natural 
reaction  ensued.  Today  about  the  only 
eurvlval  of  the  custom  Is  in  the  running 
a-mok  of  the  Malays.  In  this,  some 
devotee  of  Mohammed,  thinking  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  the  prophet  with  the 
sword  as  Mr.  King  thinks  to  further 
that  of  prohibition  by  the  word,  dopes 
himself  up  to  the  self-starter  point  and 
starts  stabbing  right  and  left  to  the 
glory  of  his  God.  Something  of  this 
seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  Mr.  King 
when  the  word  of  words  has  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  yet  where  the  public 
conscience  of  the  Malay  islands  ac- 
cepts this  by  established  precedent  as 
merely  an  inconvenient  demonstration 
of  liigh  purpose,  It  is  doubtful  if  that  of 
these  United  States  Is  ready  for  It.  It 
seems  probable  that  when  Mr.  King 
starts  forth,  the  word  of  words  on 
tongue,  ready  for  Instant  thrust  at  the 
first  encountered  lawless  drinker,  the 
preservation  of  world  peace  Is  endan- 
gered. The  stab,  the  riposte  is  certain. 
In  hla  general  state  of  lawlessness  the 
lawless  drinker  will  not  be  impressed 
by  the  theory  that  kings  can  do  no 
vvTong.  The  peace  of  the  city  of  Quincy 
wtl  be  disturbed.  With  the  arrival  of 
the  hurry-up  wagon  for  the  lawless 
drinker,  who  would  rather  ride  anyw-ay, ' 


NEW   YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

,By  Some  Apartment  Owners: 
I  "I  hereby  agree  to  do  my  part  tow- 
ard abolishing  the  smoke  nuisance 
caused  by  Insufficiently  high  chimneys 
(thus  bedaubing  my  apartment  house 
and  adjacent  property  with  soot),  by 
Introducing  chimneys  of  sufficient 
height  before  the  law  compels  me  so  j 
to  do." 

By  B.  E.  conductors  entering  Maesa-  i 
chusetts  avenue  station:  ' 
"Citizens  of  this  Modern  Athens,  we  | 
also  dislike  calling  out  'Massav'  as  an  \ 
abbreviation.   Short  as  is  life,  and  long 
as  are  our  liours,  we  hereby  agree  to 
I  the  use  of  the  seven  syllables  in  the 
I  two  words  'Massachusetts  Avenue'  In- 
I  stead  of  the  present  two  syllables 
from  this  time  on  forevermore." 
Boston.  H.  B.  E. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Of  course  It  is  all  very  well  for  your 
contributors  to  dispute  over  the  source 
from  which  the  composer  of  the  Ban- 
anas song  drew  his  Inspiration.  It 
amuses  them  and  helps  All  your  col- 
umn :  but  you  and  I,  being  of  the 
cognoscenti,  know  that  the  refrain 
was  lifted  bodily  from  Balfe.  Try  '1 
Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Halle"  on 
your  piano.  ELEANOR  FORT. 


MARRYAT'S  BREAK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mention  of  Marryat's  novel  of  the 
"Flying  Dutchman"  calls  to  mind  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  peculiar  incon- 
gruities ever  perpetrated  by  any  writer. 
In  one  part  Ol  Marryat's  book  the 
"Flying  Dutchman"  is  depicted  as  an 
actual "  ship  in  the  three  dimensions, 
looking  like  some  derelict  cast  up  by 
the  Sargasso  sea: 

"Her    rigging    was    rough    with  the 

dotted    drift   that    drives    In  a 

northern  breeze. 
Her  sides  were  dogged  with  the  lazy 

weed  tlaat  spawns  In  the  eastern 

seas — 

Her  decks  crowded  with  living  specters 
clajl  in  the  raiment  of  the  16th  century 
Netherlands.  This  occurs  toward  the 
end  of  the  story,  where  the  "Flying 
Dutchman's"  rotten  planking  drops 
away  from  the  more  rotten  ribs  as  she 
dissolves  Into  the  sea  beneath,  taking 
with  her  crew  and  captain  to  the  last 
account. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, the  "Flying  Dutchman"  is  repre- 
sented as  a  ghost  vessel,  a  flying  phan- 
tom that  sails  right  through  a  ship 
manned  by  flesh-and-blood  seamen  ly- 
ing in  her  path. 

A  craft  that  appears  first  as  a  ghostly 
apparition — a  mere  insubstantial  wraith 
— but  later  turns  to  solid,  though  rot- 
ten, worm-eaten  and  crumbling  masta, 
decks  and  planking,  Is  something 
unique.  CAPT.  BRASSBOUND. 


(From  a  Hanover.  N.  H.,  journal) 
WANTED — Position   as  housekeeper 
for  widower  or  small  family  where  I  can 
have  a  small   boy.    Telephone  267-Y, 
White  River. 


FLOWERS  OF  RHETORIC 

Lansing  R.  Robinson  Incloses  an  ad- 
vertisement of  overcoats  "in  all  the  rare 
artistry  of  designers*  concepts;  in  all 
the  vast  luxuriance  of  weavers'  art;  in 
all  the  happy  consonance  of  fabric  to 
Siodel  and  model  to  fabric,"  and  makeS' 
^his  comment: 

"I  believe  a  certain  play  of  imagery 
is  required  by  art,  dramatic  and  music 
critics,  but  the  exuberant  idealism  of 
this  tailor  in  writing  his  advertisements 
makes  me  long  for  one  of  these  $13.90 
overcoats.  A  salesman  of  antiques 
|Couldn't  evolve  more  persuasive  ori- 
ental language.  It's  a  gift." 


Russians  play  extremely  well.  IJeyond 
a  doubt  they  did  last  night;  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  held,  through  a 
long  play  that  has  Interesting  talk  to 
commend  It  above  all  else,  the  close 
attention  of  people  most  of  whom  have 
no  Russian.  It  l3  widely  stated,  too, 
that  our  American  actors  cannot  play 
as  well  as  the  Russians.  Why  can't 
they? 

They  can.  If  they  will,  for  we  have  on 
our  stage  people  In  plenty  who,  to  use 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  rather 
tepid  term  of  praise,  are  "not  all  ac- 
tors," who,  at  all  events  In  technical 
proficiency,  are  quite  the  equals  of  any- 
body treading  the  board.s  last  night, 
j  The  cast  of  the  Ibsen  play  brought  for- 
'  ward  no  new  Duse  or  Rejane,  no  Mitter- 
I  wurzer,  Possart,  no  Charlotte  Wolter. 
So  much  the  better  for  us,  since  great 
actors  cannot  be  produced  at  will.  But 
the  merits  of  these  Russian  players  can 
be  developed  among  us,  if  we  choose,  as 
they  were  developed  in  a  dozen  German 
and  Austrian  theatres  at  the  least  of  It 
30  years  ago. 

Our  stage  folk,  for  one  thing,  can 
learn  to  accept,  as  the  Russians  do,  the 
limitations  of  the  theatre,  and  so  light 
their  stages  tliat  the  audience  can  see 
without  eye-strain  what  is  going  on,  and 
so  pitch  their  voices.  If  they  are  forced 
to  play  in  a  theatre  too  large,  that  they  ' 
shall  be  heard  both  upstairs  and  down. 
If  they  are  wise  enough,  too,  to  learn 
from  the  acclaim  that  has  greeted  the 
Russians'  efforts,  they  will  give  over 
the  silly  fashion  of  making  a  Norman 
arch  and  a  pair  of  stairs  suggest  every- 
thing on  earth  from  a  coal  cellar  to  a 
lily  pond  in  full  blaze  of  the  sun,  and 
either  revert  to  a  bare  stage  or  else  set 
a  scene  that  shall  help  the  imagination 
and  not  hinder  it. 

And  the  powers  who  rule  our  theatre 
would  do  well  if  they  came  to  appreciate 
more  fully  than  they  do  the  worth  of  a 
stage  manager  of  really  fine  intelligence 
and  force,  a  man  who  cannot  only  see 
how  a  play  should  go,  but  one  who  will 
see  to  it  that  it  goes,  who  will  make  his 
actors  listen  when  they  are  spoken  to 
or  know  the  reason  why,  who  will  force 
the  leading  woman  to  wear  an  old- 
fashioned  dowdy  gown  if  such  the  situa- 
tion demands,  who  will  so  drive  it  Into 
his  players  at  rehearsals  that  not  for 
one  second  are  they  to  cease  to  be  Mr. 
That,  Mrs.  This,  that  at  performances 
they  will  never  dare  to  forget  it.  Intel- 
ligence, hard  work  and  genuinely  serious 
determination  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
life  can  do  much.  It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved that  our  actors  lack  these  qual- 
ities. Surely  they  need  only  wiise  and 
firm  direction.  R.  R.  G. 


'2 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  Influence 
exerted  by  books  on  etiquette  In  the 
middle  West.    Patrons  of  a  restaurant 
in  Kansas  City  complained  to  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  Morris,  of  the  conduct  of 
one  William  Dorsey,  for  he  was  8hs«ne- 
lessly  making  "a  whistling  noise"  as 
!  he  was  cooling  his  coffee  In  a  saucer. 
In    this    process,    which   alone  ■frould 
cause   the   fastidious   to   shudder,  he 
blew  coffee  on  neighboring  customers. 
Mr.  Morris     told  Mr.  Dorsey  to  stop. 
There  were  words.     Mr.   Dorsey  was 
j  "removed"  to  the  street.    We  are  not 
I  told  whether  Mr.  Morris  was  alone  In 
I  the  removal,  whether  a  bouncer  did  the 
job  or  whether  a  policeman  was  sum- 
moned.   This  we  do  know:    When  Mr. 
Dorsey  was  In  the  street  he  threw  a 
brick  through  the  restaurant  window. 


FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

"Platitudinus"  informs  us  that  H.  M. 
Halmer  is  the  prominent  and  Justly 
esteemed  undertaker  of  Fort  Colliiis, 
Colorado. 

I  "ENEMY  OF  PEOPLE"! 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "An  En- 
emy of  the  People."  drama  In  five  acts 
by  Ibsen.  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
The  cast: 

Dr.  Stockmann  Vassily  Katchaloff 

Mrs.    Stockmann ...  .Tevgenia  RayevBkaya 

Petra  Lydla  Korenleva 

Peter  Stockmann  Vas.sily  Luzhskv 

Morten  Kill  Mikhail  Tarkhanoft 

Hovstadt   Alexander  VlshnevsUv 

Billing   Lyoff  Bulgakoff 

Horster   Vladimir  Yershoff 

Aslaksen   Vladln.ir  Gribunin 

A  person  who  has  seen  Ibsen's  play 
only  once  before  in  his  life,  and  who  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  it  last 
night  cannot  discuss  the  piece  to  any 
purpose.  Nor  is  It  necessary  for  one  ! 
visiting  the  Russian  players  for  the 
first  time  to  rehearse  in  detail,  at  this 
late  day,  his  impression.?  of  their  act- 
ing. Good  judges  of  acting  stand  gen- 
erally  agreed   that   this  company  of 


Not  a  hundred  years  ago  many  pious 
New  England  women  In  the  country, 
and  fine  city  ladles,  poured  their  tea 
Into  the  saucer,  blew  on  It,  and  then 
drank  It.  We  have  read  that  the  saucer 
was  designed  originally  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  not  to  catch  any  spilt  liquor; 
but  we  do  not  believe  everything  we 
see  in  print.  Nor  did  the  once  familiar 
phrase,  "a  dish  of  tea,"  "a  dish  of 
coffee,"  "a.  dish  of  cliocolate,"  carry 
with  It  the  idea  that  the  saucer  was 
raised  to  the  mouth.  Some  one  says  in 
Capt.  Marryat's  "Poor  Jack" — it  was 
published  in  1840:  "Don't  pour  your 
tea  In  your  saucer — that's  vulgar." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Dorsey  had  never  read  the 
novel.  Is  Marryat  read  eagerly  today? 
Perhaps  some  enjoy  those  capital  sto- 
ries, "Peter  Simple"  and  "Midshipman 
Easy,"  but  how  about  "Jacob  Faith- 
ful" and  "Japhet  in  Search  of  a 
Father,"  not  to  mention  "Snarly-Tow, 
or  The  Dog  Fiend'?  and  we  confess  to 
a  weakness  for  "The  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales." 


Dr.  Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was  a 
hardened  tea-drinker.  Did  he  ever  drink 
from  the  saucer?  We  have  thumbed 
Boswell'a  immortal  book  and  remain  in 
ignorance.  Declaring  that  the  French 
were  an  "indelicate"  people,  Johnson  told 
this  story  of  his  experience  in  Paris: 

"At  Madame   "s" — she  was  Mme. 

du  Boccage —  "a  literary  lady  of  rank, 
the  footman  took  flie  sugar  In  his  fln- 
Kers.  and  tlirew  it  Into  my  coffee.  ._I  was 


s  -ig  to  put  It  aside,  but  hearing  It  was 
■  la  on  purpose  for  me.  I  e'en  tasted 
'  ai's  flnsera.  The  same  lady  would 
•>ds  mako  tea  a  I'An^lolse  (bIc).  The 
■ut  of  the  tea-pot  did  not  pour  freely ; 
^he  had  the  footman  blow  Into  It." 


Tills  Mme.  Boccase  published  an  Imi- 
tation of  MlKon's  "Paradise  Lost."  also 
an  epic  with  Columbus  as  the  hero,  go- 
ing to  the  western  world  as  a  mission- 
ary. She  wrote  a  tragedy,  "Les  Ama- 
lones,"  and  presented  the  two  leading 
actresses  with  handsome  costumes.  The 
Bai-on  Grimm  roasted  her  in  his  "Lit- 
erary Correepoiidence"  and  then  had  the 
impudence  to  say  that  the  "Columbiade" 
should  not  be  Judged  eevercly  because 
the  author  was  a  woman.  He  admitted 
that  she  was  agreeable  in  society.  She 
thought  well  of  herself,  for  she  published 
her  portrait  in  the  "Columbiade"  with 
his  Inscription:  "In  beauty,  Venus;  In 
irt,  Jllnerv-a."    But  we  wander. 


Then  we  thought  that  Buckle  might 
have  Eomethlng  to  say  about  the  drink- 
ing from  a  saucer,  but  he  failed  us.  In 
Congrevc's  comedies  "a  dish  of  tea"  is 
served.  The  tea-table  was  then  as  It  Is 
now.  When  MlUament  tolls  Mirabel 
that  she  Is  to  be  sole  empress  of  her 
tea-table,  and  he  must  never  presume 
to  approach  It  without  first  asking  leave, 
he  answers:  "To  the  dominion  of  the 
tea-table  I  submit — but  with  proviso 
that  you  exceed  not  In  your  province, 
but  restrain  yourself  to  native  and  sim- 
ple tea-table  drinks,  as  tea,  chocolate 
and  coffee;  as  likewise  to  genuine  and 
authorized  tea-table  talk  —  suoh  as 
mending  of  fashions,  spoiling  reputa- 
tions, railing  at  absent  friends,  and  so 
forth." 

Dean  Swift  gives  a  cynical  description 

of 

"Madam  o'er  her  ev'ning  tea, 
Surrounded  with  her  noisy  clans 
Of  prudes,  coquets  and  harridans." 
in  his  "Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady."  to 
which  Chaj-les  Reade  freely  helped  him- 
self when  he  was  writing  "The  Wan- 
dering Heir." 

"Now  voices  over  voices  rise. 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies ; 
They  contradict,  affirm,  dispute, 
No  slnE-i"   ongue  one  moment  mute; 

speak,  and  none  to  hearken, 
very  lap-dog  barking; 
'ng  makes  a  louder  din 
.es  o'er  a  cup  of  gin; 
oys  at  a  barrlng-out 
Rais'd  ever  such  incessant  rout : 
The  Jumbling  particles  of  matter 
In  chaos  made  not  such  a  clajter: 
Far  less  the  rabble  roar  and  rail. 
When  drunk  with  eour  election  ale." 
These  are  only  a  few  of  Swift's  lines; 
but  there  Is  not  a  word  about  cup  ok 
saucer  to  be  raised  to  the  mouth."  / 


-Ml  n 
T'-.p.v 
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Than 
Not  sch 


"HE  18  SOUPERHUMAN" 

As  the  World  Wags: , 

I  understand  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  people  In  this  great  universe : 
(1)  Thooe  who  tip  their  soup  plates 
toward  them,  and  (2)  Those  who  tip 
their  soup  plates  away  from  them.  But 
I  know  a  fellow  who  doesn't  tip  his  soup 
plate.  I  wonder,  where  he  rates.  Is  he 
indescribable.  Inhuman,  or  Indifferent? 

•    MILTON  S. 


FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  propose  the  Reverend  Leonard  S. 
Nightwlne  who  is  enthusiastically  assist- 
ing In  the  enforcement  of  the  Volstead 
1^  Act  a.  L. 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

(From  the  Waterloo,  111.,  Republican) 


NOTICE 

I,  the  undersigned,  F.  Wleaen- 
bom,  -win  notify  and  warn  those  who 
desire  It,  about  the  false  utterances 
than  have  been  passed,  that  I  have 
been  Intoxicated.  That  Is  untrue.  I 
have  bworn  oft  all  intoxicating 
drinks.  Also  all  females  except  my 
wife  and  daughter.  This  is  all  sworn 
off  all  my  life  time.  False  utterances 
must  be  stopped  against  myself,  wife 
and  daughter,  or  you  will  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

F.  WIESBNBOIU*. 


THE  CRISIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  country  Is  growing  more  and 
more  excited  over  the  snubbing  by  the 
Baronee  de  Marchienne,  wife  of  the 
Belgian  ambassador,  of  Dr.  Otto  Wled- 
fr'f't,  the  Genian  ambassador.  Snub- 
-  a  presidential  guest  is  held  In 
'.Ington  to  be  the  s.ame  as  snubbing 
lilt  I'resident  himself.  If  Belgium  does 

Sot  immediaiely  disavow  the  act  and 
pologize,  the  gravest  consequences 
result.  Massachusetts,  the  Presl- 
3  home  state,  has  ordered  the 
nt   and    Honors  hln    Artillery  of 


  .n  lull  dress  nnl- 

loiia  at  once,  while  Washington  has 
instituted     a     boycott     on  Brussels 
sprouts.    The  American  ambassador  to 
Belgium  has  not  yet  been  recalled,  b«t 
it  Is  understood  that  when  he  attends 
the  state  Qinner  given  by  the  King  of 
Belgium  tomorrow  night  he  has  been 
j  Instructed  by  the  state  department  to 
I  spill  his  soup  on   the  tablecloth  and 
I  eat  pie  with  his  knife  In  an  effort  to 
get  even  with  Belgium  and  soothe  the 
war  feeling  In  Anjtirlc*.        R.  H.  I* 
WashinstOB.  D.  O. 

BURTON  HOLMES 

Burton  Holmes  gave  last  night  In' 
Symphony  hall  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Ave  travelogues  which  are  to  describe 
the  Europe  of  today.  His  subject  was 
•Mediterranean  Sky-Crulslngs:  an  Aero- 
logue."  Starting  from  Toulouse  In  a 
postal  aeroplane,  he  took  his  audience 
through  the  Portus  pass,  then  flying 
over  Bpain  and  along  the  Spanish  coast, 
sighting  Gibraltar  and  soaring  above  It. 
they  made  their  way  *-o  KMca.. 
■  The  pictures  of  the  little  ^nowii  AM- 
can  towns,  Rabat,  Casablanca  ^nrra^ 
kestro  and  Fez.  were  very  Interesting, 
as  was  Mr.  Holmes's  account  of  the  re- 
markable Improvements  due  to  tne 
French  since  he  visited  these  regions 
90  years  ago.  Fortunately,  Marshal  Ly- 
autey  has  been  careful  to  preserve  the 
Moorish  buildings  and  to  shape  modern 
edflces  In  accordance  with  the  ancient 
manner.  Especially  Interesting  were  the 
jnotlon  pictures  of  the  homage  paid  the 
Sultan  Mulal  Youssef,  the  horsemanship 
of  his  cavalry,  the  street  scenes  in  the 
.strange  city  of  Marrakesh  end  the  pic- 
turesque streets  of  Fez.  Under  French 
rule,  that  which  was  forbidden  all  per- 
sons who  were  not  Moslems.  Is  now 
more  or  less  accessible  save  the  Mosque 
in  Fez. 

Mr.  Holmes's  subject  was  a  fascinat- 
ing one,  and  many  of  the  pictures  were 
flno  examples  of  photography.  The  au- 
dience, left  last  night  at  Nice  and  Monte 
Carlo,  will  motor  next  week  through 
Italy,  visiting  many  unfamiliar  places. 

"Mediterranean  Sky-Ci  ulslng"  will  be 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre  in  "The  Claws  of 
Life,"  a  drama  In  four  acts  by  Knut 
Hamsun.    The  cast: 

GlWe   Vassily  I.uZhst.v 

Jiilli.me  Gi'hle  Olga  Knlpper-Tch«khi>va 

Cousin  Te<Kl«r  Nikolai  .^lexanclroff 

.\ilexana«T  Blumensohon  Nikol.ii  Podgoriiy 

Faan.v  Xorman  i>lai'!a  i>lidanu-Ya 

per  Bast  Vassily  Katcbaloir 

Lt.  Lynum  Vladimir  Yersiliori' 

Aron    GlsleseD  Glorgl  BiirdzbalotT 

Prfdricksen   Alexander  Vishnevsky 

iServant  of  Blimienschon .  .  .  .Varvara  Bulga?.ova 

MaJay  Servant  of  B'ast  Akim  TamiroiT 

Servant  of  Olhle  Olga  Pizliovu 

Second  .Scrvani  of  Gihie  Ali  a  Tai-Rsova 

Proprietor  of  Hotel  Bristol.. Nikolai  Riimlanf.'fjT 

First  .Servant  at  Hotel  Lyon  Bupgdorff 

Seeond  Servant  at  Hotel.  .  .  .Boris  Dobroniavoii 

A  Singer  Alcxei  Bondlriefl' 

For  an  American  audience,  "The 
Claws  of  Life"  is  easily  the  most  "com- 
prehensible" of  the  tragedies  in  the 
repertory  of  the  Moscow  coiiipany.  The 
work  of  Knut  Hamsun,  a  young  writer, 
whose  novels  are  attracting  widespread 
attention,  .shows  a  grasp  of  the  ele- 
ments of  dramatic  presentation  un- 
usual among  novelists.  Further,  tUt- 
men  of  the  younger  school  of  Russian 
drama  seem  to  be  a  trifle  less  despond- 
ent than  the  older  generation.  Cynical 
is  their  attitude,  and  pessinii.stic;  but 
they  are  not  so  inclined  to  be  philo- 
sophical, so  that  their  soul-sickness  is 
less  apparent  to  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  tongue.  Oscar  Wilde  says  that 
there  are  only  two  tragedies  in  this 
world — not  getting  what  you  want,  and 
getting  it.  The  Russians  never  get 
anything,  thus  narrowing  their  field 
considerably.  Of  the  other  sort  of  trag- 
edy. "The  Claws  of  Life"  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

The  play  starts  out  by  several  per- 
sons wanting  the  same  thing — tlit 
women  one  of  the  men;  the  men  one  uf 
the  women.  An  old  situation,  but  a 
strong  one.  And  it  ends  with  the 
wrong  persons  falling  innocent  victims 
of  plots  laid  for  otliers,  and  a  generally 
unsatisfactory  outcome  for  all  con- 
cerned. No  one  gets  anything  he  wants, 
though  the  strict  moralist  might  say 
none  deserved  to. 

All  the  characters  are  more  or  less 
"spotted."  But  that  makes  them  all 
the  more  dramatic. 

In  performance  the  company  without 
exception  do  themselves  proud.  The 
elemental  nature  of  the  plot  leads  to  a 
strong  Interweaving  of  incident,  with 
the  result  that  the  piece  has  change 
and  flow.  So  varied  are  the  minor 
scenes,  as  portrayed  by  acting  ever  of 
tlie  most  finished  type,  that  the  intere.st 
if  not  the  comprehension  is  continually 
sustained.  Against  striking  settings  in 
the  best  Russian  style,  iwo  of  which  j 
were  superb  In  color  and  detail,  the 
actors  moved  with  smoothnes.s,  vigor 
an  d  precision.  Many  small  bits  will  I 
lo;ig  be  recalled :  Bast  assisting  Cousin 
T<odor  up  the;  terrace:  the  giggling  ser- 
vants; Lynum.  straight  and  tall,  witii 
hii5  sword  under  his  arm.  Everywhere 
color,  for  eye  and  for  ear,  even  for  the 
unlnitlate.  A  pleasing  performance. 

W.  R.  B. 


"W.  S.  Gilbert:  His  Life  and  tetters,"  by  Sidney  Dark  and  Row- 
land Grey,  a  volume  of  269  pages  with  eight  full  page  plates  and  some 
illustrations  in  the  text,  is  published  in  London  by  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  in  New  York  by  George  H.  DorsSi^  Company.  It  is  a  large  octavo, 
printed  on  thick  paper,  with  a  bibliography,  list  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas  (dates  of  first  productions,  revivals  in  London  up  to  April,  1922, 
with  number  of  performances)  and  an  index. 

The  book  is  readable;  it  gives  a  pleasing  idea  of  Gilbert,  the  man; 
but  it  is  eulogistic  rather  than  critical  in  its  judgment  of  his  literary 
work,  and  there  are  one  or  two    singular  omissions. 

There  is  not  a  word  about  Gilbert's  libretto  "Princess  Toto"  for 
which  Frederic  Clay  wrote  the  music,  an  operetta  produced  in  London 
in  1875.  Clay  was  by  no  means  a  musician  to  be  ignored.  He  had  been, 
well  taught,  he  had  a  melodic  gift  and  a  sense  of  harmonic  color.  Nor 
was  he  the  rtian  of  only  one  work;  he  wrote  eight  or  nine  operettas,  in- 
cidental music  for  plays,  two  cantatas,  and  songs  of  which  the  best 
known  today  are  "I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby"  and  "The  Sands  of 
Dee,"  songs  of  genuine  beauty. 

When  "Princess  Toto"  was  brought  out  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
March,  1880;  with  Leonora  Braham,  Madeline  Lucette,  and  Messrs.  Mont- 
Somery,  Campbell  and  Wren  in  the  cast,  Clay  conducted.  We  saw  the 
operetta  in  Albany  that  year  and  still  remember  the  entrance  of  Wren 
as  Prince  Caramel,  knitting  and  exclaiming  in  a  mutton-tallow  voice — 
we  quote  from  memory:  "Three  days  late,  and  I  have  not  yet  finished 
iViy  wedding  present."  Gilbert  satirized  unmercifully  in  this  libretto 
society  and  its  institutions.  There  is  a  sensitive  King  who  hopes  the 
newspapers  will  not  criticize  him;  Zapeter  is  a  wily  diplomatist;  the  be- 
witching Toto  excuses  herself  for  deserting  her  husband  by  saying  that 
she  had  forgotten  that  she  was  married;  the  scenes  in  the  bandits'  cave 
and  on  the  island  of  the  savages, burlesque  traditional  stage  business. 

There  was  a  revival  at  the  Bijou  in  Boston  six  years  later  with 
Mmes.  Fellula  Evans  and  Madeline  Lucette,  Messrs.  Montgomery^ and 
Campbell,  but  Kirtland  Calhoun  played  Prince  Caramel,  and  the  conductor 
was  Mr.  de  Bang,  not  an  auspicious  name. 

Not  even  the  title  of  the  operetta  is  given  in  this  biography;  the 
index  ignores  it. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  the  publisher,  once  told  us  that  in  his  opinion  Gilbert 
had  contributed  more  lines  to  the  colloquial  speech  of  English-speaking 
people  than  any  one  since  Shakespeare.  And  yet  Mr.  Lane  was  not  the 
IPablisher  of  Gilbert's  works  when  he  made  this  astonishing  statement. 

This  was  said  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  "What  never?"  "Well — 
hardly  ever,"  were  question  and  answer  often  heard  in  daily  conversation. 

la  1923  Messrs.  Dark  and  Grey  declare  that  Dickens  and  Gilbert  were 
"the  two  greatest  English  humorous  writers  of  the  Victorian  era."  Why 
lui?  in  Dickens?  Again,  "As  a  writer  of  humorous  verse,  Gilbert  has  no 
pv%r  in  English  literature."  There  are  some  who  remember  the  "Bon 
Gualtier"  ballads  of  Aytoun  and  Martin;  the  Ingoldsby  Legends  of  Bar- 
ham;  and  C.  S.  Calverley's  "Fly  Leaves"  is  not  wholly  forgotten.  We 
yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  Gilbert's  wit  and  humor,  his  facility  for  i 
rhyming,  the  pretty  sentiment  of  the  serious  songs  in  his  operettas,  but 
why  be  extravagant  in  praise?  The  biographers  more  than  once  liken 
Gilbert's  lyrics  to  those  of  Robert  He^rickl 

The  many  pages  devoted  to  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opetettas  with 
1  flotations  in  prose  and  poetry  will  please  those  who  would  gladly  see 
the  operettas  revived  'without  interpolated  gags,  without  clowning, 
played  with  the  utmost  seriousness  insisted  on  by  Gilbert.  But  Percy 
i'^itzgerald  had  covered  this  ground  in  his  "Savoy  Opera,"  published  nearly 
30  years  ago.  The  biographers,  however,  ma^e  use  of  some  fresh  mate- 
rial and  the  correspondance  of  the  librettist  with  the  composer  is  new  and 
interesting. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  biography  is  that  descriptive  of  Gilbert's 
early  years  and  his  connection  with  Ftm,  for  a  time  the  rival  of  Punch. 
It  seems  that  Gilbert  claimed  descent  from  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  The 
biographers  find  "striking  resemblances"  between  the  two:  hot  tempers, 
(juixotic  chivalry,  mistakes  leading  to'  "cruel  niisjudgment  by  exasperated 
contemporaries,"  a  passion  for  the  sea,  shown  by  W.  S.  G.  in  "Pinafore" 
and  in  the  "Bab  Ballads."  The  biographers  go  so  far  as  to  liken  the  end- 
ings of  the  two — Sir  Humphrey  shipwrecked  and  drowned;  W.  S.  G. 
drowned  while  trying  to  save  a  young  woman. 

When  he  was  a  small  child,  Gilbert  was  kidnapped  at  Naples  by 
brigands  and  ransomed  for  £25.  Hence,  the  biographers  say  "The  Pirates 
of  Penzance."  He  himself  said  he  was  not  a  popular  boy  at  school,  but  he 
won  prizes  for  verse  translations  from  the  classics. 

Although  he  loved  the  law,  he  was  not  successful  at  the  bar.  He 
explained  his  failure  by  "unconquerable  nervousness";  and  he  thought 
himself  "a  clumsy  and  inefficient  speaker."  Then  he  turned  to  the  literary 
life  and  in  the  early  sixties  became  a  contributor  to  Fun.  His  "Bab 
Ballads"  appeared  in  this  periodical.  Not  all  of  them  were  republished. 
Six  are  reprinted  in  this  volume,  among  them  the  delightful  "Story  of 
Gentle  Archibald  Who  Wanted  to  Be' a  Clown." 

He  painted  blue  his  aged  mother: 

t^at  down  upon  his  little  brother; 

Tripped   up  his   cousins  with   his  hoop; 

Put  pusey  in  his  father's  soup; 

Placed  beetles  in  his  Uncle's  shoe; 

Cut  a. policeman  right  In  two; 

Spread  devastation  round— and,  ah. 

He  red-hot  pokered  his  papa! 

Rowland  Grey,  by  the  way,  published  "Sir  Conrad  and  the  Rusty  One" 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Jan.  30,  1922.  It  seems  that  the  first  of  the  se- 
ries of  ballads,  "The  Yam  of  the  Nancy  Bell,"  was  first  offered  to  Punch- 
It  was  declined  by  the  editor  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "too  cannibalistic 
for  his  readers'  taste." 


Gilbert,  undoubtedly,  was  as  quarrelsome  as  Charles  Reade,  but  the ' 
latter  in  his  rage  was  gentle  at  heart.  There  was  a  bitterness  in  Gilbert ; 
that  is  hardly  explained  by  these  biographers.  Naturally  he  had  in  the 
theatrical  world  his  prejudices.  He  could  not  endure  Henry  Irving.  The 
Kendals  and  Gilbert  were  not  on  speaking  terms  for  nearly  20  years, 
lie  quarreled  with  Henrietta  Hodson,  the  actress  who  married  Labou- 
(here;  he  quarreled  wifh  Clement  Scott,  the  critic.    The  biographers 
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On  till?  other  hand,  there  are  letters  and  statements  from  Gilbert's 
workers  in  the  theatre  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of  warm  friendship 
and  could  excite  affection.  Mary  Anderson  says  he  was  a  very  kind- 
'i carted  man,  who  did  not  want  anybody  to  know  it,  "He  took  offence 
very  easily,  and  the  rcsuH  was  that  he  used  his  great  wit  like  a  t\vo- 
odged  sword— often  with  sharp  words.  I  am  sure  he  was  always  sorry 
f  he  hnd  hurt  one.  I  could  not  help  liking  Gilbert,  even  though  one  was 
uncertain  of  him."  .  .    ,  .  „ 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mary  Anderson  in  1888,  he  praised  her  Par- 
fhenia,  Pauline,  Hermione,  Clarice,  but  excepted  to  certain  passages  in 
lier  Galatea,  because  they  were  rendered  in  a  manner  other  than  in 
v.hich  he  conceived  them.  "What  I- have  said  of  Galatea  behind  your 
hack,  that  I  have  said  to  your  face.  I  have  too  profound  a  respect  for 
\MU  and-your  wit  to  butter  you  with  empty  compliments." 

Gilbert's  last  work  was  "The  Hooligan,"  showing  the  last  moments 
of  m  convicted  murderer.  It  was  played  at  the  Coliseum,  London;  in  1911, 
shortly  before  Gilbert's  death.  The  biographers  think  that  this  play  was 
I  'the  greatest  serious  achievement  of  his  career." 

He  might  be  called  a  lucky  man,  lucky  in  meeting  Sullivan,  lucky  in 
saining  control  of  the  Savoy  Theatre.  He  drew  a  winner  in  the  races 
seven  times,  and  the  second  horse  twice.  His  last  years  were  spent  pleasr 
antly  at  his  home,  Grim's  Dyke,  on  agreeable  terms  with  his  neighbors, 
r.  master  of  small  talk,  fond  of  children,  reading  Thackeray,  Dickens,   ^ 

Trollope,  Tennyson,  disliking  Jane  Austen,  whose  irony  should  have  i  cognito  in  the  crowd,  for  givTng 
pleased  him.    He  objected  to  killing  any  animal,  even  a  cockroach.  He 
trave  away  money  gracefully.    At  the  age  of  63  he  volunteered  for  the 
b'outh  African  war  and  was  indignant  when  he  was  rejected.    Sitting  as 
a  magistrate,  he  ornamented  his  notes  with  pen  and  ink  drawings. ' 

"A  great  gentleman  of  the  old  pattern,"  to  quote  the  London  Times, 
"stem  and  exacting  at  times,  but  free  from  the  lesser  weaknesses  and 
vanities  of  the  artistic  temperament,  strictly  bounded  in  his  ideas  and 
by  his  prejudices,  yet  drawing  strength  from  that  very  concentration." 


]HI  ii  :    ■  Ill  llr   .1.  I  
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"Tho  fourth  act.  which  .Mr.  Show  has 
writd  n  con  nmore,  revclllnB  In  his  op- 
portunities for  sclf-dellverunce.  Is  de- 
voted to  the  trial  of  Joan,  In  the 
Cathedral  at  Rouen.  It  Is  a  wonderful 
bit  of  literary,  If  no  marvel  of  dramatic, 
composition;  erudite,  animated,  Im- 
pressive, eloquent,  almost  grotesquely 
fantastic  and  pathetically  tragic  by 
turns,  but  never  dull." 

,     FILMS  and"  PUBLIC 

;  One  cannot  hcli)  admiring  the  un- 
abashed frankness  with  which  film 
renters  show  up  their  wares.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  rival  the  theatre 
managers,  who  advertise  simply  a 
simple  production.  Films  more  espec- 
ially the  super-films  running  at  spec- 
ialised theatres,  are  ofTereJ  with  all 
the  drum-beating  of  a  raree  show. 
Freak  competitions  are  run  In  connec- 
tion with  many  of  them,  freak  audi- 
ences specially  Invited.  Each  owner 
shouts  another  down,  and  spends  his 
time  in  devising  new  baits  with  which 
the  public  may  be  hooked. 

Prizes  have  been  offered  recently  for 
choosing  a  title,  for  spotting  stars  in- 


THE  MOSCOW  PLAYERS 

What  a  pity  that  the  Moscow  players 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  did  not  re- 
peat "The  Mistress  of  the  Inn"  instead 
of  "Ivanov"!  Nearly  20  years  ago  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley  wrote  of  Mme.  Duse: 
"Those  of  us  who  have  seen  her  in  the 
Mlraodolina  of  Goldoni  will  always  put 
that  memory  of  her  before  everything 
•Im;  we  shall  aajr  that,  tragic  actress 


good  and  true  why  a  certain  film  scen- 
ario should  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of 
salt.  For  one  picture  the  audience 
was  composed  of  mothers-in-law.  For 
another  clergymen  were  admitted  free. 

And  many  varieties  of  souvenir  have 
been  sold  or  given  away  of  late,  from 
scented  artificial  flowers  to  those  linen 
handkerchiefs  inscribed  ^-ith  a  tquch- 
mg  message  which  can  be  had  for  two- 

Murray    to    translate     into    rhymed!  f^X^.  '?nde"  d  le  ldtr""ttnds  ufat?' 
couplets.     I  believe  in  t^e  old  GreekLnthusiast  maV  collec^^^^^^^ 
theatres  the  actors   on  their  buskm^  presents  for  »ii  Vi     f  <  . 

and  in  their  megaphonio  masks  spok    we 'k  or  two  of  fllr"  -^n-     it    V"  ^ 
to    bring  out  thJ  rut^ri^L  ffomg.— Manchester 


hougii"?*\?'may  be  by  temperament  and 
hoice,  it  is  in  her  one  brief  moment' 
f  comedy  that  ahe  casts  over  us  her 
most  potent  spell.    For  my  own  part, 
■    "!  it  a  unique  thing.    Night  after 
-  ear  after  year,  I  have  gone  to 
after  theatre,  and  though  I  have 
.  .  iL  und  all  barren,  yet  on  .the  whole 
j  T  should  be  inclined  to  sigh  over  a  mis- 
I  spent  life  were  It  not  for  the  thought 

of  Dusa  In  ta  Locandlera.'  For  the 
sake  of  that  one  supreme  pleasure  I 
might  be  tempted  to  go  through  It  all 
again."  . 

A  glowing  tribute,  one  well  deserved, 
yet  the  memory  of  Duse  in  this  comedy 
did  not  lessen  one  whit  our  enjoyment  \ 
In  the  performance  last  Tuesday  night,  l 
For   last   Tuesday   we    saw    Goldoni's  I 
play,  not  an  abridgment  of  it  made  for 
Mme.  Duse's  glory.   There  was  no  "sup- 
porting"  company;   there  were  actors 
and  actresses  playing  together  for  the 
glory  of  Goldoni  and  their  Art  Theatre, 
and  how  delightfully,  and  In  the  old 
Italian  spirit,  they  played! 


DR.  LUND  COMMENTS 
,  ON  A  RECENT  LETTER 

Concerning     the     "Oedipus"  of 

Sophocles 
To  tho  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

I  was  much  Interested  In  the  letter  of 
Ft.  Michael  Earls,  S.  J.,  regarding  the 
dlfricnlty  In  understanding  the  words  in 
the  recent  performance  of  the  "Oedipus" 
in  Beston.  I  also  found  great  difficulty 
in  understanding  most  of  the  lines,  and 
this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  partly  ' 
attributed  to  the  English  accent  and  ' 
partly  to  the  fact  that  when  Creon  and 
Tlreslas  were  engaged  in  the  great  dia- 
logues with  tho  king  on  his  lofty  pedes- 
tal they  had  to  face  about,  with  their 
backs  partly  turned  to  the  audience, 
and  also  direct  their  voices  up  toward 
the  roof.  It  was  certainly  difficult  to 
hear,  and  much  of  the  irony  of  Sopho- 
cles's  wonderful  lines  was,  therefore, 
necessarily  lost.  I  also  do  not  think 
the  dialogue  between  Oedipus  and  Tire- 
sias  should  take  place  from  such  differ- 
ent levels. 

The  translation  of  Mr.  Murray,  while 
well  done,  necessarily  does  not  "get 
across,"  so  to  speak,  tho  peculiar  "fit- 
ness" and  grace  of  Sophocles's  lines. 
A  perfect  translation  Is,  of  course.  Im- 
possible; but  I  think  the  Greek's  iambics 
can  be  better  rendered  in  unrhymed ', 
pentameters,  the  so-called  EnglLsh 
heroic  verse,  as  In  Milton's  "Paradise  i 
Lost."  Too  much  alteration  of  sense  is 
rcTilred  for  even  a  RkiKnl  noot  like  Mr. 


every  word   so  as 

beauty  of  the  verse,  declaimed  th^| 
poetry,  perhaps.  If  you  will,  made  the 
whole  thing  stately  and  put  It  on  a 
high  plane  as  poetry.  This  is  no  criti- 
cism of  Sir  John  Martin  Harvey's  act- 
ing, which,  as  that  of  most  of  his  sup- 
porters, was  wonderfully  adequate  and 
very  moving,  but  in  their  very  effort  to 
make  a  moderri  tragedy  of  "Oedipus" 
they  sacrificed  a  great  deal.  With  the 
Rev.  Fr.  Earls's  criticism  of  the  scene 
between  Tireslas  and  Oedipus,  I  sym- 
pathize to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  still 
believe  that  Tiresias  was  a  crotchety 
old  man,  and  that  they  got  very  angry 
before  they  were  through.  The  very 
fact  that  he  had  such  a  fearful  roes- 
sage  to  give  Irritated  Tlreslas  and  he 
lost  his  temper.  Oedipus,  of  course,  lost 
his,  but  perhaps  they  both  ought  to 
have  been  more  dignified  about  It. 

In  regard  to  the  Creon,  the  Rev. 
Fr.  Earl  says  that  Sophocles  intend- 
ed a  comparison  between  passionate 
prejudice  and  calm  reason,  and  criticises 
cises  Creon  for  flying  into  a  rage.  How-' 
ever,  Creon,  the  same  Creon.  in  another 
play  of  the  same  author,  the  "Anti- 
gone," is  represented  as  an  impulsive, 
headstrong,  passionate  autocrat,  in  fact, 
the  whole  play  is  based  on  the  trouble 
his  stubborn,  irritable  temper  gets  him 
Into.  Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that 
something  may  be  said  for  his  losing  his 
temper  in  the  dialogue  with  Oedipus. 

The  Rev.  Father  concludes,  and  I  can 
well  agree  with  him,  that  the  perform- 
ance was  well  worth  while  and  de-  ' 
served  the  applause  of  the  community. 
It  gave  a  sense  of  tlie  relentless  sweep 
of  the  fate  that  pursued  the  unfortu- 
nate and  innocent  king,  brought  with- 
out his  own  knowledge  or  fault  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  infamy  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  enabled  me  to  realize  the 
truth  of  Aristotle's  dlotume  that  the 
greatest  tragic  effect  comes  from  the 
portrayal  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  j 
great,  because  their  fall  is  more  Im- 1 
pressive,  and  of  the  good,  because  they 
do  not  deserve  It.  In  spite  of  any 
criticisms  we  may  make,  tho  old  play 
as  rendered  by  that  remarkable  com- 
pany of  actors  was  the  most  impressive 
thing  I  have  seen  on  the  stage  for 
many  a  year.  F.  B.  LUND. 


SHAWS  "ST.  JOAN" 

Mr.  Towse  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
thus  describes  Bernard  Shaw's  "Saint 
Joan"  produced  In  New  York  by  the 
Theatre  Guild. 

"Eminently  characteristic  of  Its 
author  It  is,  needless  to  sajr,  a  brilliant 
and  at  times  exasperating  composition; 
now  rleing  to  the  level  of  historical 
tragedy,  now  hovering  on  the  verge  of 
burlesque,  the  strongest  possible  com- 
pound of  the  modern  and  the  medi- 
val,  of  convincing  characterization 
and  audacious  caricature;  of  IDth  cen- 
'.urv  personages  who  think  and  speak 
in  terms  of  the  20th,  and  most  of  whom 
are  mouthpieces  for  the  principles, 
theories  and  prejudices  of  Bernard 
Shaw.  Through  the  lips  of  King  and 
courtiers,  clerics  and  soldiers  .  .  . 
he  launches  his  satirical  shafts — and 
sharply  pointed  man^'of  them  are — at 


Guardian. 

Sancho  Panza  ( 

"Sancho  Panza,"  a  play  based  by  i 
Melchior  Lengyel  on  certain  episodes  { 
In  the  second  part  of  Cervantes's  "Don 
Quixote,"  was  called  a  "heroic  com- 
edy" when  It  was  produced  In  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Sidney  Howard  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  last  October.  Some 
prefer  to  describe  It  as  a  "satirical" 
burlesque  political  romance,  but  this 
should  not  deter  any  one  from  seeing  It 
at  the  Colonial  Theatre  tomorrow 
night.  (The  play  reached  the  Hudson 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  26.) 

We  have  said  that  the  translation 
Is  by  Sidney  Howard,  who  made  it  for 
the  producer,  Uussell  Janney.  The  pro- 
ducer, so  the  story  goes,  made  cuts  in 
the  text,  as  producers  often  do.  This 
vexed  the  soul  of  Mr.  Howard,  who 
protested  vigorously.  Protests  were  In 
vain,  so  he  telegraphed  New  York  from 
Los  Angeles  to  take  his  name  oft  the 
program.  This  is  tlie  story  as  It  was 
told  In  the  N.  Y.  Herald  of  Dec.  4th. 

But  this  is  a  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance except  to  Mr.  Howard.  How 
did  he  feel  when  he  saw  the  reviews 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  complimenting  him  on  his  trans- 
lation? 

Readers  of  "Don  Quixote"  will  re- 
member that  the  duke  appointed  Sancho 
Panza  governor  of  Barataria.  Don 
Quixote  gave  Sancho  excellent  advice 
as  to  how  he  should  govern  his  people 
and  himself.  The  governor's  adventures 
on  the  Island  where  he  more  than  once 
showed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  the  Woman  who 
complained  of  an  as.sault;  how  the 
physicians  vexed  him;  how  there  was  a 
troublesome  ending  to  his  reign,  and  in 
what  plight  he  returned  to  Don  Quixote 
and  the  duke  saying:  "I  liave  borrowed" 
of  nobody,'  nor  hoarded  up  anything; 
and  though  I  thought  to  have  made 
some  profitable  ordinances,  yet  T  did 
not,  as  fearing  they  would  not  be  kept, 
which  Is  as  much  as  If  they  had  never  ! 
been  made" — all  this,  with  other  enter-  i 
tainlng  matter,  is  related  in  chapters  I 
XLIII  to  L"V  of  the  immortal  romance. 

How  much  of  it  was  used  by  Lengyel 
iin  the  play  remains  to  be  seen.  Some 
think  that  producing  it  in  tlie  Hungary 
of  Bela  KuTi.  Lengyel  purposed  to 
satirize  the  idea  of  a  government  by 
the  people  and  for  the  peopje.  Mr. 
John  Corbin,  alluding  to  this  view, 
speaks  of  "this  ignorant  and  credulous 
peasant,  a  glutton  and  a  liar,  selfish 
and  gross,  yet  with  a  heart  of  sovereign 
kindness  and  a.  mind  of  .shrewd  common 
sense"  as  a  fitting  impersonation  of  the 
demos. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  will  ask 
with  a  correspondent  of  the  New  '^'o^k 
Time.s.  whv  one  should  search  fo- 


il Ing  In  a  fairy  play  than  the  mo- 
ils. "EvIdi'Mtlv  III  Lenicyera 
lio  was  the  MunHollnl  of  hli 

ii.iy    1        of  those  purMylnn  for'  •  ■ 

come  to  the  world  *Hh  resulln 
forgdlten.   .   .  .  And.    for  n 
I  moving  Humming  up  of  iln 
play.  I  know  of  no  more  i 
'  than  till-  liiM  line,  'Data  f. 

A  SYNOPSIS 

In  til"  prologue  Don  Quix  ii.  hi* 
Ro.slnnnte  Instrui  t.s  .Sancho  in  lh>'  .irt  of 
'  ruling,  and  promises  to  make  him  gov- 
lernor  of  an  Island.    Li  ngyel,  not  ftnr- 
Ing  anachronisms,  next  shows  us  the 
iDukc  of  Barataria  listening  to  a  reading 
I  of  Don  Quixote's  adventures.  Announce- 
ment is  made  that  tho  knight  and  his 
squire  have  arrived.   The  duke,  threat- 
ened by  his  people,  who  are  infuriated 
i  bj>  extortions  practised  by  hia  chamher- 
!  lain,  appoints  Sancho  governor.  Sancho, 
j  ruling,    is  di.sturbed  by  the  eti<iuleite 
Ithat  goes  with  the  office.   He  putH  down 
a  military  conspiracy  by  declaring  war 
stupid,   never   necessary.  .    He  judses 
cases  in  the  market  i)lace  as  good  King 
I  Pausole  Judged,  seated  beneath  a  tree, 
in  Pierre  Louys's  romance.   He  thwarts 
an  intrigue  of  the  bad  chamberlain.  At 
last  he  loathes  his  job.  Conspirators  suc- 
ceed In  deposing  him  and  the  duke,  and 
Sancho  Is  surprised  when  the  people  to 
whom     he   had   been   beneficent  rise 
i  against  the  conspirators  and  call  him 
j  their  deliverer. 


\  OTIS  SKINNER 

The  cast  In  New  Yorit  wa."!  as  follows: 
Sancho,  Otis  Skinner;  Don  Quixote, 
Robert  Robson;  Dapple,  Sancho's  don- 
key, Robert  Rosaire;  Chamberlain, 
Frederick  Tlden;  the  Duke.  Russ  Why- 
tal;  Father  Hyacinth,  H.  H.  McCollum; 
Donna  Rodriguez,  Marlon  Barney; 
Mayor  of  Barataria,  Harry  Llwellyn, 
Gralva,  Anthony  Andre;  the  Young 
Duchess,    Margaret    Forrest;  Gregory, 

Herbert  Delmore. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Skinner's  long  and  honorable  ca- 
reer. Born  at  Cambridge  In  1858,  he 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Museum  in  November,  1877,  3*5 
Jim,  an  old  negro.  In  "Woodlelgh."  He 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  play- 
ing in  stock  companies  at  the  Walnut 
Street  Theatre  in  Philadelphia;  then  In 
New  York;  at  the  Boston  Theatre  with 

j  Lawrence  Barrett  In  1880-81;  with  Au- 

Igustin  Daly  from  1884  to  1889  as  a 
leading  member;  touring  with  Edwin 
Booth  and  Mme.  Modjeska,  1889-901 
then  with  Margaret  Mather,  later  with 
Mme.  Modjeska. 

As  "star"  he  has  been  applauded  In 
many  plays,  "Francesca  de  Rimini," 
"The  Harvester,"  "The  Duel,"  "The 
Honor  of  the  Family,"  "Your  Humbls 
Servant,"  "Kismet,"  "Mister  Antonio," 

"Blood  and  Sand." 


RICHARD  BOLESLAWSKY 

The  brilliant  production — one  critic 
spoke  of  "the  world  of  Velasquez  come 
to  life  with  colors  all  Intensified  and 


gold  and  sliver  highly  burnished" — !• 
the  work  ofMr.  Boleslawsky,  who  for  16 
years  was  associated  with  Mr.  Stanls- 
lawsky  and  his  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  as 
actor  and  as  stage  manager.  During 
the  great  war  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
Russian  cavalry.  The  revolution  forced 
him  out  of  Russia.  He  came  to  this 
covntry  before  the  arrival  of  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre,  chiefly  to  lecture  on 
Its  work,  and  when  his  former  col- 
leagues landed  he  renewed  his  associa- 
tion with  them.  The  brilliant  stage 
settings,  the  management,  the  lighting 
are  the  result  of  his  long  experience. 

So  that  merely  as  an  entertainment, 
'Sancho  Panza"  with  Its  "abundant 
motion  and  color,  its  singing  and  dan- 
cing and  effective  groupings"  should 
win  popular  favor. 

FORMER  "SANCHO  PANZAS" 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
that  Sancho  has  appeared  on  the  stage. 
[Strange  to  say  he  has  figured  chiefly  In 
comic  opera,  and  often  without  faithful 
adherence  to  Cervantes. 

"Sancho  at  Court,  or  the  Mock  Gov- 
ernor," a  ballad  opera  by  James  Ayres, 
was  produced  in  London  in  1742. 

"Sancho,"  a  farcical  comedy  by  an 
anonymous  author,  was  produced  In 
ijondon  in  1799. 

The  second  part  of  "The  Comical  His- 
tory of  Don  Quixote,"  by  the  graceless 
Tom  D'Urpay,  brtngs  In  Sancho  as 
Governor  In  all  his  glory.  The  part  was 
played  by  Underbill  when  the  comedy 
was  produced  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
Garden,  London,  In  16D4.  Jeremy  Col- 
lier attacked  the  play  vigorously  In  his 
"Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,"  ac- 
cusing him  of  profaneness  and  Inde- 
cency, fortunately  for  the  ainusemeiit 
of  Collier's  readers  quoting  objectlon- 
.able  passages. 

French  playwrights  have  not  always 
been    happy    in    their    treatment  of 
I  Sancho.      The    authors    of  "Annalcs 
I  Drr.matlques."  nuhlished  in  1811,  speaks 


of  failures  by'  a'AnoouiT^or  rathar 
Ouerin  du  Buuscal),  Dufresny,  Belii- 

"Sanohi>-ranc«  dans  son  ile." 

.■•■■icdy    In    one    act     by  Potnslnel, 
i  rouslU  out  iu  Paris  In  1762,  Phllldor. 
!l'.<?  famous  fhess  player  and  composer 
.  :H'rns,  wrote  music.    Baron  Grlniiu 
iibed'lhe    piece,   which   hud  only 
•ate  success,  as  a  burlesquo  with- 
■eiMK  gray.     -A  j>oot  who  (IM  not 
^    how  to   make   iinich  of  Sancho 
i's  government  chould    liave  his 
.    wrung.     ai.   I'olnslnet    ha«  not 
AM  any  better  how  to  provide  situa- 
:•-    Ci>r    a    .musician.    .    .    .  That's 
why  the  majority  of  the  airs  are  Inef- 
loctive.    M.  I'hilidor  has  expended  much 
in  h.-xrmony  and  In  noise;  little  In  song 
rtn'l  niuslc.Tl  ideas." 

.    Before  this  opera-bouffe,  Sancho  was 
Juced  in  an  opera  conilque.  In  two 
ny  Tliierry.  music  by  Gllllers,  or 
I  ^Paris.  1727).    This  was  a  slngu- 
.ai    jiiece   with   HarleqMin   taking  the 
part  of  Sancho,  as  governor.  Naturally 
S.incho'8  famous  judgment  In  tho  case 
!>f  assault  Was  made  a  feature,  merely 
to  bring  in  these  lines: 

SANCHO  ■ 
II  falluit,  madame  la  prude. 
Avoir  le  poignet  aussi  rude. 
En  voyant  hier  le  galant. 
LA  FILLE 
Vraiment,  la  remonstrance  est  bonne; 
J'ai  de  la  force  en  querellant; 
Quand  je  ris,  elle  m  abandonne.. 

Caldara's  opera-bouffe  with  Sancho 
as  governor  was  produced  at  Vienna 
in  1733. 

In  recent  year.s  "Sancho."  a  musical 
comedy  in  four  acts,  libretto  by  Yve- 
I  Picssl.s.  musio  by  K.  Jaques-Dalcroze, 
I  was  produced  at  Geneva  in  1S97.  Sanclio 
i  iu  this  opera  Is  the  governor;  it  was 


snid  that  the  music  is  in  purely  post- 
Waprnerian  manner. 

Wo  speak  here  of  only  the  stage 
works  that  treat  of  Sancho  as  gov- 
ernor; not  of  plays  in  which  he  is  in- 
troduced, but  with  Don  Quixote  as  the 
leading  character,  as  in  Wills's  play 
brought  out  by  Henry  Irving;  as  In 
Massenet's  opera. 


BY  THE  WAY 

"Why  "Barataria"?  Some  have  said 
that  Ce»-vantes  coined  the  adjective  from 
"barato,"  meaning  "cheap."  "Bara- 
terla"  means  a  fraud,  a  deceit,  a  sub- 
orning or  bribing  of  a  judge.  Now 
there  is  a  Provencal  word  "barataria." 
from  which  old  French  "baraterie"  we 
derive  our  word  "barratry." 

In  New  "A)rk,  George  W.  Borland  of  j 
public  school  27  wrote  to  the  Tribune 
asking  why  every  one  in  the  play  gave  } 
a    "hybrid    pronunciation    of    'Sancho  j 
Panza,'  uttering  the  first  word  accord-  ' 
ing  to  the  Spanish,  while  the  second  Is 
angelicized."    To  this  Mr.  Percy  Ham- 
mond replied: 

"One  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Skinner 
engages  in  no  pronunciations  that  are 
not  advisable.  Xo  other  American  actor 
Is  so  skilled  as  Mr.  Skinner  is  in  giving 
foreign  names  their  full  musical  and 
symbolic  value.  If  Mr.  Skinner  were  to 
say  'Xapoleon'  upon  the  stage,  that 
utterance  would  be  a  symphonic  biog- 
raphy -of  Bonaparte  from  Toulon  to 
Waterloo.  In  case  Mr.  Skinner  has 
mispronounced  'Sancho  Panza,'  he  has 
by  doing  so  established  a  pleasant  error 
permanently.  .  .  .  By  the  way,  what 
was  done  with  all  the  protests  against 
Sir  John  Martin-Harvey's  good  habit  of 
saying  "Ecdipus"  instead  of  'Edipus,' 
and  of  Mme.  Duse's  insistence  in  shad- 
ing Scandinavian  surnames  with  Italian 
nuances?" 


CONCERTS  C 


SUNDAY— Symphony, Hall,  3:30  P. 
M.  Reir.ald  Werrenrath,  baritone. 
See  special  notice.  .  „  vi 
St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M. 
concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Mollenhauet, 
conductor.   See  special  .  „  . 

Symphony  Hall. 8:15  P.M.  Roland 
Hayes,  tenor.  See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY— Hotel  Vendome,  3  P. 
M.  First  of  Miss  Terry's  concerts  ^ 
Tw/enty-fifth  season.  John  w. 
Peirce,  baritone;  Clara  Uarsen 
pianist,  songs  by  Frank  (1670), 
Widor.  Barnby,  Havy  ey,  Hedg- 
cock  and  others,  including  folk 
songs.  Piano  pieces  by  Beethoven, 
Griffes,  Chopin,  Strauss. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club, 
Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor.  Part 
songs:  Curti,  World,  Thou  Art 
Mine;  MacDowell,  Cradle  Song; 
Felton,  Winter's  Night  Thoughts; 
Folk-song,  Volga  Boatmen's  Song; 
Genee,  Italian  Salad  (with  tenor 
solo);  Gilbert,  A  Vision  of  Music 
(•cello  obbligato  by  Georges  Ml- 
auelle),  baritone  solo,  piano  and 
organ;  Eullard,  The  Kavanagh; 
Yon,  Gesu  Bambino  (with  tenor 
solo):    Squire,    Three    tor  Jack; 


Buck,  King  Olaf's  Christmas  (with 
tenor  and  baritone  solos).  Mr. 
Mlquelle  will  play  these  pieces: 
Senaille,  Allegro  spiritoso;  Bach, 
Arioso;  Schubert,  The  Bee;  Gla- 
zounov,  Spanish  Serenade;  Lalo, 
Chant  Russe;  Popper,  Tarantelle. 
Walter  H.  Kidder  will  sing  "Vision 
fugitive,"  from  "Herodiade." 
Messrs.  Cummings,  Johnson  and 
Speth,  tenors,  and  Messrs.  Dane 
and  O'Brien,  baritones,  will  sing 
Incidental  solos. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P. 
M.  Rose  Leverone,  soprano.  Do- 
naudy.  O  del  mio  amato  ben, 
Quella  labbra.  and  Perche  dolce, 
caro  bene?  Borodin,  The  Sleeping 
Princess  and  The  Dissonance. 
Moussorgsky,  To  the  Little  Star. 
Rachmaninov,  The  Billowy  Har- 
vest. Berlioz,  L'Absence.  Four- 
•  drain,  A  Rambouillct,  L'OasIs  and 
Carnaval.  Carpenter,  The  Player 
Queen  and  The  Sleep  that  Flits  on 
Baby's  Eyes.  Fairchlld,  A  Mem- 
ory. Watts,  The  Little  Shepherd's 
Song. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 
M.  11th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Cyrus 
Ullian,  pianist.  Bach,  Prelude  and 
Fugue;  Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  109; 
Chopin,  a  ^roup  of  pieces;  pieces 
by  Rachmaninov,  Granados,  Al- 
beniz-Godowsky,  Liszt,  and  "Im- 
pressionistic tone  picture"  by 
Avron  Kallen. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M. 
Ernest  Berumen,  pianist.  Bach, 
Szanto,  organ  prelude  and  Fugue 
In  G  minor;  Brahms,  Intermezzo; 
Schumann,  Novellette;  Liszt,  Spo- 
salizio,  Valse  oublies  and  Fantasie 
Sonata  (after  Dante);  E.  R.  War- 
ren, Frolick  of  the  Elves;  Griffes, 
The  White  Peacock;  G.  Faure,  Im- 
promptu; Albeniz,  Evocation; 
Qranados  El  Pelele  from  "Goyes- 
cas." 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repe. 
tition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Russian 
Sextet. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  give  its  ninth  concert  today  at  3:30 
In  the  St.  James  Theatre.  The  soloist 
will  be  Julius  Risman,  a  young  Boston 
violinist,  who  made  his  debut  here  last 
season.    The  program  is  lis  follows: 

Overture,  "Jubel"   Weber 

Symphony  No.  6  In  O  Major  "Surprise" 

Haydn 

Concerto  for  violin  No.  3,  B  Minor,  'Op. 

61   Salnt-Saens 

Mr.  Risman 
Overture  Fantasie.   "Uomeo  and  Juliet" 

Tchaikovsky 

No  doubt  there  are  many  passionate 
lovers  of  statistics  among  the  readers 
'  of  The  Herald,  men  who  can  tell  how 
I  far  all  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  in  Greater  Boston  would  go  If 
they  were  stretched  In  one  straight 
line;  who  talk  knowingly  of  the  pre- 
cise distance  of  Sirlus  from  the  earth; 
who  have  at  their  tongue's  end  the  ton- 
nage of  ail  the  great  transatlantic 
liners  and  the  United  States  warships. 
Some  on..  In  London  has  by  dint  of  an 
exhaustive  calculation  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  all  the  Christmas  pud- 
dings of  1923  made  by  English  house- 
wives were  rolled  into  one,  the  Puaalng 
would  weigh  about  10,000  tons.  And  to 
make  the  Christmas  puddmgs  for  con- 
sumption in  England  on  Christmas  day 
it  required  960  tons  of  fiour,  1300  tons 
of  breadcrumbs,  the  equivalent  of 
000,000  loaves,  1800  tons  of  sugar,  l-oo 
tons  of  candled  peel,  nearly  3000  tons  of 
dried  fruits  and  140  tons  or  20,000,000 
eggs.   

GO  BACK  TO  THE  NEST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  made  a  bonfire  of  my  Christ- 
mas cards,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  right 
to  make  a  New  Tear's  resolution: 

For  1924  I  shall  let  tho  ladles  vote, 
smoke,  drink,  shoot  their  sweeties,  and 
stand  up  on  the  "L"  trains.  Are  you 
with  me  or  do  I  set  alone? 

BO  BRoMMELi. 


"ALAS,  POOR  GHOST" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Among  the  interesting  questions  sug- 
gested by  your  Dramatic  Editor  in  his 
meditation  on  Hamlet  and  Hamlets  in 
the  last  Sunday  Herald  of  last  year  is 
this:  '  Where  in  the  world  did  the 
actor  acquire  his  delivery?"  He  Is  refer- 
ring to  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  in 
Mr  Barrymore's  production.  He  calls 
it  "paltry  and  whining"  and  the  actor  s 
delivery  "often  ludicrous,  as  when  he 
sobbed  and  choked,  wailing  up  and 
down  the  scale."  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  the  delivery  Is  doubt- 
less a  habit  not  to  be  reformed  alto- 
gether or  even  indifferently;  we  were 
afflicted  Saturday  afternoon  precisely 
as  the  critic  had  been  afflicted  Monday 


evening.  However,  an  answer  to  i 
question  "Is  not  beyond  all  oonjcctu: 
After  the  performance  I  returned 
the  play  in  print  in  order  to  refresn 
my  memory  of  parts  that  I  had  not  been 
able  to  hear,  notably  tho  king's,  though 
he  spoke  loud  enough.  I  wanted  also  to 
verify  my  recollection  th.at  Horatioj 
was  a  student.  The  Horatio  of  Mr.i 
Barrymore's  Hamlet  apparently  con-| 
celves  himself  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  very 
wooden  soldier  at  that.  In  my  reading  1; 
chanced  upon  the  answer  to  the  critic's 
question.  The  answer  is:  The  ghost 
acquired  its  delivery  from  the  text 
of  the  play.  , 

in  the  opening  scene  Bernardo,  speak- 
ing for  himself  and  Marcellus.  tells  Ho- 
ratio "what  we  two  nights  have  .seen." 
The  ghost  has  not  spoken  to  them,  nor 
does  it  speak  to  Horatio.  He  speaks 
to  the  ghost,  but  it  "stalks  way."  A 
little  later— still  in  the  first  scene,  how- 
ever— It  returns;  Horatio  speaks  again, 
and  all  three  threaten  It  with  violence. 
This  time  It  does  not  "stalk  away";  "it 
■  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock."  Does 
not  this  distinction  between  stalking 
and  fading  Imply^that  the  ghost  does 
not  go  very  tar  off  when  it  stalks  away? 
Is  it  riot  hanging  around  somewhere? 
We  know  that  it  was  given  to  eaves- 
dropping because  no  matter  how  often 
Hamlet  shifted  ground,  when  he  was 
trying  to  swear  his  friends,  the  ghost 
was  -  there,  "Hlc  et  ubique."  Then, 
too,i  only  an  eavesdropper  would  be 
likely  to  appear — off  his  beat — in  the 
queen's  closet  at  the  precise  moment. 

Assuming  that  the  ghost  did  not  stalk 
very  far,  and  was  listening  !n  to  the 
somewhat  tedious  historic  reminiscences 
of  Horatio  in  the  first  scene,  it  must 
have  heard  Horatio  tell  Bernardo  and 
Marcellus  that 

"In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of 
Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the 

sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  In  the  Roman 

streets."! 

Was  not  Hdratio  the  ghost's  unwit- 
ting teacher?  But  where  in  the  world 
did  Horatio  acquire  his  own  delivery? 

Boston.  G-  H.  S. 


A  BALLADE  OF  WINTER  STARS 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
White  Rigel,  Betelguese  so  red. 

Blue  Vega  and  green  Castor  glow, 
While  Pollux  lifts  his  yellow  head. 

And  southward  far  shines  Fomalhaut. 
£)ubhe,  Alkald  and  Merak  slow 

Around  Polaris  wheel  their  cars; 
Schedar  and  Caph,  a  lucent  show! 

Gleam  mid  the  glorious  winter  stars. 

King  Slrius  leaves  his  eastern  bed. 

Altair,  due  west,  is  sinldng  low. 
El  Nath's  and  Hika's  rays  are  spread 

Near  Hj'ads  whom  the  sailors  know; 
Golden  Cape  11a,  twinkling  so, 

Aldebaran,  flerj'-hued  like  Mars, 
Orion's  Belt,  a  glittering  row! 

Gleam  mid  the  glorious  winter  stars. 

Their  beams  Gomelza.  Procj'on  shed; 

Cursa,  upon  the  River  Po, 
And  changeful  Algol,  demon  dread! 

Across  the  skies  with  Enif  go. 
The  Pleiads,  dancing  to  and  fro, 

Bellatrix,  she  who  Jests  at  scars, 
Phad.  Deneb  and  Alblreo, 

Gleam  mid  the  glorious  winter  stars. 

I  love  j-our  silent  strength,  for  oh! 

Above  all  earthly  feuds  and  jars. 
You.  while  the  deathless  ages  flow,  ' 

Gleam  mid  the  glorious  winter  stars. 
WARREX  H.  CUDWORTH. 

N'orwood. 


ision  is  tiiat  it  was  foughi  in 
Carolina,  not  In  North  Carolina. 
].  IXQUlItER. 


LOS  ANGELES  ENGLISH 

(Krom  Touring  Topics,  I.os  Angeles) 
If  you  have  a  chance-taker  In  your 
faintly,  give  he, .she  or  It  a  driving  lea- 
son  and  have  the  word  passed  along. 

'CHERRY  ORCHARD' 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "The 
Cherry  Orchard,"  comedy  In  four  acts 
by  Tchekhoft.  Moscow  Art  Theatre. 
The  cast: 

Lluboff  Andrelevna  Ran^evskaya^^^^^^^^^ 

Anva    Alia  Tarasova. 

  O'S"^  Plzhova 

Leonid  Andrelevltch^Galeft^^^  Stanislavsky 
yermolal  Alexeievitch  Lopakhin^^j^^^^^^^ 
Peter  Sergelevltch  Trof^moff 
Boris  Borlsovitch  Semyo^noJNPisht^chlk 

Charlotta   Ivanovna . . . .  .  UfPens^aJ-a 

Semyon  Pantelelevltoh  Yeplkhodof^^^^^^  i 

.Tlimvaaha    Varvara  Bulgakova 

  ...  Vassily  Luihsky 

;A  T?amp   Nikolai  Alexandroff 

j  The  Moscow  actors  ended  their  short  , 
engagement  last  night  In  a  blaze  of 
I  glory,  playing  "The  Cherry  Orchard,"  , 
before  a  very  large  and  closely  atten- 1 
five  audience.  This  odd  comedy,  by  all 
accounts,  pleased  people  last  year  above 
all  the  other  Russian  offerings.  To 
guess  why.  Is  not  quite  easy.  Surely, 
never  a  play  had  less  dramatic  action 
to  bring  Us  meaning  home  to  people 
who  cannot  understand  the  text,  nor  Is 
it  dressed  out  with  gorgeous  or  pic- 
turesque settings  and  costumes,  as 
those  plays  must  be,  which  deal  with 

""its"^  exoticism   makes  an   appeal  to 
some  .spectators,  who  find  these  Rus- 
sian people -as  unreal  as  the  shadows 
beings  with  queer  musical  names  who 
wander    through    Maeterlinck's  early 
plays,  and  with  all  their  uncanny  fas- 
cination.  And   other  persons  see  the 
family  who  own  the  orchard  and  their 
friends  as  not  so  very  different  from  a 
type  of  New  Englander  that  exists  m 
plenty  in  every  country  village,  though 
It  is  not  the  type  beloved  of  Miss  Wil- 
klns  and  Mrs.  Wharton.  Few  New  Eng- 
landers  Indulge  In  the  frequent  kissing 
or  the  philosophic  discussion  to  which 
Russians  seem  to  be  prone,  but  un- 
fortunately there  are  those   m  every 
community  both  great  and  small  wJio 
lack  the  gumption  to  raise  a  hand  to 
turn  disaster  aside,  disaster  threaten- 
ing plain  as  day.  And  while  it  threatens 
there  are  those  who  will  dance,  until 
something  makes  them  wMne  and  cry. 

Tchekhoff  knew  the  futile,  volatile 
type  of  human  nature,  be  it  Slavic  or 
Anglo-Saxon.  Well  he  knew,  further- 
more, how  to  set  it  convincingly  for- 
ward In  all  its  vanity.  But  one  needed 
to  follow  the  text  word  by  word  to  get 
the  effect  of  futility  he  wanted. 

The  acting  was  for  the  most  part  ex 
cellent,  though  not  so  uniformly  good 
as  that  of  Ibsen's  play.  Nor  was  the 
stage  management  always  so  effec- 
tively contrived.  The  last  night  of  a 
season  Is  not  often  the  best.  In  the 
afternoon  the  company  played  "From 
the  Depths."  R.  B-  G- 


A  CIVIC  NEED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Richai-d 
Morbid  (Morbid  Dick,  author  of  "Her- 
nia's Ruptured  Romance"),  he  re- 
marked that  the  make-up  of  The 
Herald  could  be  Improved.  He  said 
that  he  couid  easily  find  the  daily 
business  fatiilities  In  the  financial  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  death  notices  and 
obituaries  were  located  without  any 
difficulty,  but  that  he  often  had  to 
peruse  the  whole  paper  to  discover  the 
daily  disaster  of  the  fire  department. 

In  Lawrence,  he  tells  me,  there  is  a 
motor  ambulance  neatly  painted  and 
labelled  "Fire  Department  Ambu 
lance"  which  evidently  follows  the 
Lawrence  apparatus  to  and  from  the 
fires  and  picks  up  the  dead  and 
maimed  as  quickly  as  the  firemen  can 
run  over  them.  Why  can't  our  pro 
gressive  city  have  a  fleet  of  similar 
ambulances? 

BRADSHAW  BICKNE5I.L. 


THE    BATTLE  OF   KING'S  MOUN- 
TAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  In  The  Herald  of  to- 
day Mr.  Abel  Adams  quotes  from  a 
Georgian's  "poem  In  prose"  the  state- 
ment- "It  Is  an  intoxicating  thought 
to  associate  the  battle  of  Lexington  In 
Massachusetts  with  the  battle  of 
King's  mountain  In  North  Carolina." 
Where  was  the  battle  of  King's  moun- 
tain fought?  Did  the  Georgian  really 
say.  as  thus  quoted  by  Mr.  Adams, 
that  the  battle  was  fought  In  North 
Carolina''  Without  refreshing  my 
unowledsre   regarding   that   battle,  my 


HUTCHESON  PLAYS 

Ernest  Hutcheson.  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  vesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
hall.   playluK  this  projrram: 

Fantnsle  and  PURue  In  O  minor  B.ich-UM. 

Kvltl.-  Sonnts  •  •;  .M"CL>«w<='.' 

Sct>erz.o   from    "A    Mldsumintr   Mtht  ► 
"•^^^eam"    (transcribed  b, 

Poem,  Op.  32  ^crlablne 

Ktiule,  Op.  8.  >o.       -  -  nnt.-h»«.>n 

'?2^-  No  :-il«on 

{&rX..f.'op."l2.NoV2::;.-  Uatche«c 

Six  Preludes:   ,„ 

•■   malor  nhoJil-  ' 

n  flat  inlno.-  7?  Sir  ' 

Xoctnri,,.  In  I)  flat..  c^ooil 

Scherzo  In  U  flat  inlw  r  Cbopin 

An.r  the  great  series  of  historical 
recitals  a  year  a:,'o,  evidently  this  win- 
ter Mr.  Hutcheson  felt  a  fancy  to  play 
music  in  lighter  vein.  To  the  satis- 
faction of  some  people  he  might  Jiave 
Indulged  his  whim  even  more  com- 
pletely than  he  did.  by  substituting  for 
Listz's  thunderous  arrangement  of 
Bach  a  Bach  piece  or  two  that  h^ 
not  been  tampered  with.  But  in  that 
case  these  people  would  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  sit  up  in  admiration  i 
of  Mr.  Hutcheson's  masterly,  brilliant 


pretty  i.lec-.-s  l  niuslo  wl.  cn 

U   Is  oasy   to   ,  ■    H.-nsell  wrlUnR 

If  he  hivd  c-ontlmi.-il  lo  oomimsp  a  few 
vrars  lonRer  than  h«  did.  Of  his  o«n 
I.lecos  Mr,  Hutcheson  made  the  Desi 
etre<  t  with  the  caprleclo,  tho  moet  oo- 
vlous.  perh;ips  of  the  three,  but  surety 
the   most   immedlntely  attractive. 

Of  course,  he  had  to  play  a  Chopn, 
trroup;  everybody  does,  and  """"^^ 
everybody  wants  to  hear  It.  If  one  may 
ludtre  by  the  cordial  respon.-<e  of  audi- 
ences. But  mlKht  not  Mr.  Hutcheson^ 
In  pity  for  the  piano  teacher.*!  who  na- 
turally llko  to  hear  him  play,  refrain 
from  settlr-K  them  to  listen  to  four 
tho  preludes  which  they  use  In  thcu 
work  every  day  of  their  Uvea?.  Th? 
choice,  after  all.  In  Chopin's  music  it 
I  very  wide.  R.  R.  Q. 


Lady  Terrlnston  enjoys  electioneer- 
ing, also  her  election  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  She  Is  ftr^aeful  to  her  male 
constituents,  and  even  now  remembers 
with  pleasure  that  .<ihe  was  ki.^sed — 
she  herself  tells  the  tale — by  "dozens  of 
them."  It  Is  now  pleasing  to  recall 
the  fact  that  Lady  Terrlngton  was 
elected  as  a  Liberal. 

Was  this  kissing  all  one-sided,  of  the 
Jug-handle  order?  A  noble  English 
dame  years  ago  kissed  0^  butcher  who 
promised  to  vote  for  her  candidate. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF  WORDS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  read  what  you  had  to  say  on 
tomatoes  and  their  old  name  of  love 
apples,  a  memory  arose  of  having  heard 
that  their  name,  coming  to  us  by 
translation  from  the  French  "pomme 
d  amour,"  was  in  turn  received  by 
them  from  the  Italian  "porno  d'  amore," 
If  my  Italian  Is  correct,  which  was 
originally  "'pomo  da  Murl,"  meaning 
apples  of  the  Moors,  and  apparently 
Implying  Introduction  to  Italy  by  some 
of  Othello's  countrymen.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  Is  any  foundation 
for  this  derivation  and  I  appeal  to 
you  as  an  authority  on  matters  out  of 
the  ordinary  and  cryptic. 

Such  mlsderlvatltfn  reminds  me  of  a 
similar  one  now  In  process  and  men- 
tioned by  tho  U.  Sf  department  ol 
agriculture  1t»  connection  with  the  "alli- 
gator pear."  Purlsta  (7),  but  not 
scholars,  are  conceitedly  trying  to  get 
"avocado"  substituted,  on  the  grouno 
that  the  fruit  Is  neither  a  pear  not 
connected  In  any  way  with  the  alli- 
gator, the  word  "alligator"  getting  In 
through  similarity  of  sound  to  the 
earlier  Spanish  word  "avocado." 

So  far,  so  good — but  the  fruit  has 
no  more  relation  to  nn  "avocado" 
'  than  to  an  alligator  and  the  Spanish 
name  Is  due  only  to  a  slmllaj-lty  of 
sound  to  the  Azteo  or  Nahoratl  name 
"ahucatl,"  the  meaning  of  which  I 
Idon't  know. 

Surelv,  however,  It  Is  better  to  call 
this  lard-llke  but  highly  nutritious,  very 
expensive  fruit  after  a  harmless  sau- 
rian, which  has  somewhat  the  same  na- 
tive habitat,  than  after  a  lawyer,  un- 
less the  quality  of  expenslveness  apper- 
taining to  both  be  considered  Justltlca- 
tlon.  but  the  quality  of  nutrltlousness 
iB  shared  with  the  alligator,  alllKator 
tall  steak  being  nourishing  and  tasty. 
Or  should  we  outdo  the  present  ped- 
antic purist  In  our  quest  of  the  ultimate 
and  organize  a  society  to  establish 
"ahucatl"  as  the  only  correct  name  for 
a  scholar,  hopelessly  nghting  against 
the  inevltah'.e  misuse  of  language  until 
it  becomes  good  use  to  use? 

May  I  suggest  your  fitness  to  be  an 
Eddy  to  "Jirgen"  and  thus  furnish  i;s 
with  a  key  ia  to  Just  how  many  of  the 
characters  and  books  referred  to  in 
that  highly  amusing  and  instructive 
book  are  of  ancient  origin  and  which 
originate  with  Mr.  Cabell? 

In  closing  may  I  suggest  C.  Nina 
Boyle,  who  I  am  Informed  by  your  Mr.i 
Minot  wrote  "Not  All  Your  Tears"  for 
membership  In  the  Hall  of  Immortals? 
Boston.  H.  H.  C. 


•  i'>  of  hi*  notes  ho  npeaK«  or  th<' 
•lato,  ftyocnitn,  avojrato,  or  as  the 
:-.llsli  corruptly  call  It,  alligator 
pour."  Edward  B.  Tyler  In  his  book 
".A.nahuac,"  about  Mexico  and  Mex- 
icans (1861):  "There  Is  a  well  known 
West  Indian  fruit  which  wa  call  avo- 
cado or  alligator  pear,  and  which  the 
Freni-h  call  'avocaf  and  the  Spaniards 
•aguacate.'  AH  these  names  are  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Artec  name  of  the  fruit 
■ahucatl.'  "  In  the  slxtle.i  of  the  last 
century  It  w,i«  .said  that  this  pear  was 
not  eaten  because  It  contains  a  nar- 
cotic principle.  As  for  tho  word  "alli- 
gator," It  Is  a  corruption  of  the  Span- 
ish "El  lagarto,"  the  lizard. 

Wo  c.innot  pass  an  examination  on 
"Jurgen."  Has  any  one  ever  answered 
correctly  all  the  questions  In  Calver- 
ley's  "Pickwick  IDxamlnatlon  Paper" 
or  m  the  W.  S.  Gilbert  examination 
paper  published  In  the  Westminster 
Gazette  a  dozen  years  ago? — Ed. 


PROBABLY  HE  HAD  NO  QUN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  Just  begun  to  learn  to  play 
bridge  and  I  would  enjoy  It  Immensely 
were  It  not  for  the  lack  of  polish  and 
etiquette  exhibited  by  the  ordinary 
players.  While  I  was  playing  last  week 
)n  ono  of  our  exclu.slve  clubs,  I,  with- 
out any  malice  aforethought,  trumped 
my  partner's  trick.  He  became  very 
angry  and  on  his  next  lead  played  an 
ace,  saying:  "There,  trump  that!"  So 
I  did,  and  ho  quit  playing.  Should  he 
have  acted  so?  ST.  JIM. 


THE  GLORIOUS  CLIMATE  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

(Mildred  Spain's  Hollywood  Notes) 
The  Writers'  Club  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  stars  at  Christmas  dinner.  Miss 
Ferguson  was  clad  in  a  brown  hat  In 
cream  trimmed  with  a  bow  of  garden 
glories. 


ADD  "VOCAL  CULTHJRE" 

(From  the  Methodist  Herald,  Clinton) 
Brother  Armstrong  and  an  augmented 
choir  Is  to  render  special  programs  of 
music  both  morning  and  evening.  We 
expect  to  have  over  20  voices,  and  they 
are  to  be  vested. 


NOTE  AND  COMMENT 

Our  knowledge  of  Italian  is  shaky, 
but  we  are  under  the  impression  that 
"Moro''  not  "Muro"   Im   th»  word  tot 

\  "Moor"  In  that  language.    In  1763  Dr. 

I  James    Grainger    wrote    "The  Sugar 

I  Cane,"  a  poem  In  10  books  with  notes, 
quarto.    In  this  poem  negroes  were  re- 

1  ferred  to  as  "swains."  One  paragraph 
originally  began  "Now,  Muse,  let's  elng 
of  mice,"  btjt  "mice"  was  change*  to 
"rats"  to  give  more  dignity  to  the 
mock-heroic  address.  The  line  was 
afterwards  omitted,  but  these  lines 
were  retained: 

"Nc«r   with    less   waste   the  whlsker'd 

vermin  race 
A  countless  clan  despoil  the  lowland 
.  cane." 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that  a  man  might 
as  well  choose  a  parsley  bed  or  a  cab- 
bage garden  as  a  subject  for  a  poem. 
Gr.iinger  lived  for  a  time  In  the  West 
irifilos:    he    died  at   St.  Christopher's. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Anent  Mr.  D.  Ring  s  effort  to  discover 
"that  word  of  words  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  lawless  drinker  will  stab  the 
public  conscience  deadliest  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  iniquity,"  why  not  call  the 
shameless  drinkers  "Deleevars"?  \ 
 Si_L_I4K_ 

IWERRENRATH  IN 

Yesterday  afternoon  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath,  baritone,  gave  a  song  recital 
in  Symphony  hall,  with  the.  capable 
help  of  Herbert  Carrick,  accompanist. 
He  sang  a  Handel  air  with  German 
text,  "Dank  sei  dir,  Herr";  Haydn's 
setting  of  "Viola's  speech  from 
Twelfth  Night,  "She  Never  Told  Her 
Love,"  and  Figaro's  big  arini  from  }• 
"he  Nozze  di  Figaro."  In  German  he  , 
Sang  three  songs,  "Brahms's  "Von  Ew* 
iger  Llebe,"  "Lauf  der  Welt  by  Grieg, 
and  "Llcht,"  by  Binding.  There  were 
four  negro  "apirituals,"v  arranged  by 
Dett.  "I'm  So  Glad  Trouble  Don't 
Last  Alway,"  "Somebody's  Knocking," 
"O  the  Liand  I'm  Bound  For"  and 
"Follow  Me."  Four  sea  songs  cama 
next,  "The  Sea  Gypsy"  by  Michael 
Head,  "The  Admirals"  by  George  W. 
Chadwlck,"  Frederick  Kell's  "Trade 
Winds,"  and  "Captain  Stratton's 
Fancy"  by  Deems  Taylor.  To  close,  Mr. 
Werrenrath  sang  "Lo*e  Dog"  by  Ru- 
pert Erlebach,  "Sittin'  Thinkin'  "  by 
Howard  Fisher,  "Slow,  Horses,  Slow" 
by  Roger*  Jalowicz,  "Drumadoon"  by 
Wilfrid  Sanderson,  and  Arthtir .  Whit- 
ing's "Fuzzy-Wuzzy."  Of  course  he 
added  many  extras.* 

For  an  hovn-  yesterday  Mr.  Werren- 
rath sang  not  too  well.  He  has  devel- 
oped an  unfortunate  habit  of  stretch- 
ing his  mouth  very  wide,  with  the 
the  laudable  aim,  no  doubt,  of  produc- 
ing pure  vowels,  but  which  results  In 
an  inevitable  and  deplorable  loss  of 
resonance.  A  smooth  legato,  further- 
more, he  seemed  yesterday  to  scorn, 
even  in  a  classic  air  like  "Caro  mlo 
ben."  Distinction  of  any  sort,  muslc(al, 
tonal  or  of  diction,  he  quite  failed  to 
attain,  till  he  sang  "Dl  Bist  die  Ruh," 
in  a  way  that  suggested  his  powers 
that  used  to  be. 

With  arias  and  songs  in  German, 
though,  once  out  ot  the  way,  Mr.  Wer- 
renrath came  Into  his  own  again.  The 
"spirituals,"  to  be  sure,  he  could  not 
make  effective,  for  Mr.  Dett  has  not 
been  fortunate  In  finding  tunes  of  as 
high  worth  as  those  Mr.  Burleigh  bet 
10  years  agoh,  and  his  arrangements  do 
not  furnish  beauty  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  original  lack.  In  the  sea  songs, 
however,  Mr. .  Werrenrath,  firm  on  home 
ground,  sang  with  a  freer  method  of 
voice  production,  though  with  no  less 
distinct  enunciation,  and  so  with  a 
fresher  spirit.  Mr.  Taylor's  setting  of 
the  Masefield  song,  amusing  music  and 
picturesque,  Mr.  Werrenrath  sang  ex- 


,  ,  .  i     ,   nil 

Far  Away,"  tlioUKh  surely  tho  »)iis  '» 
meant  to  b«  sung  by  a  woman.  A  large 
audiencu  applau.l'  '  Mr  Werrenr.-ith 
heartily.  R-  R-  <■■ 


ROUND  HAYES 

He. land  Haye.t.  tenor,  gave  a  song  re- 
oUal  last  niirht  hefon-  an  audience  tHfc.t 
completely  filled  Symphony  Hall.  With 
tho  help  of  William  Lawrence,  an  ac- 
<K>nipiinlst  of  line  taste  and  .iklll,  whose 
equal  has  not  been  heard  In  Symphony 
Hall  tills  nmny  a  day.  Mr.  Hayes  sang 
this  program,  to  uiii(  h  he  added  many 
•^xtra  songs: 

\V)uTo'er   You    Willi;,  Handel 

-Aniarim   Oucclnl 

Air  Argulsto  dl  tllopla  Scarlultl 

1        Kurtlva  LaBilma.  DotilzpttI 

.VdclBlde  '. . .  .Beol  lio\  en 

1>u  RlBl  die  Riih'  , . .  ..Schutiort 

I-'lnvltatlon  au  Voyage  Duparc 

r.rslan    Poem  SantoUciuido 

Go  Down,  Moses  and  Dei  p  River 

Arrangod  by  H.  T.  Burleigh 
I'vo  Got  a  Rohe 

Arranged  by  Holand  Hayes 
Pirnt  Away .  .\rranepd  hv  Lawrence  Brown 
"^Vater  Boy  '  and  Didn't  it  Rain 

.^rrangod  by  Avery  Iloblnion 
O   Roclc   Me,    .lule;   and  .Scandalize 

M.V  Name.  .  .Arr.-in cod  by  H.  T.  Burlolgh 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Hayes  had  an  exeep- 
tioiuilly  fine  technique,  and  for  songs 
t.illiiig  for  delicacy  oC  treatment,  a  re- 
>ii.ukable  purity  of  style.    Not  an  Iota 
"f  Ills  excellence  h;i.s  he  lost.    He  still  , 
siuKs  his  consonants  In  tlie  way  that  j 
lends  a  voice  lu.-^tre  ;ind  makes  enuncia- 
tion clear;  in  this  rare  virtue  >Ir.  Hayes  I 
starnl.s  unsurpassed  today,  and  one  may  ; 
almost  say  without  a  peer.    His  even  ' 
Icftato  he  does  not  forget,  his  graceful 
turn  of  a  phrase.    The  lovely  song  of 
Duparc,    the    dream    from  "Manon," 
".\marilli"  and  "Where'er  You  Walk," 
he  sings  with  exquisiteness  and  charm. 

Now,  very  wisel.v,  Mr.  Hayes  l.s  ap- 
paientl.v  seeking  to  widen  his  range. 
AVith  his  new  venture,  he  was  not  en- 
tirel.v  happy  last  nicht,  for  In  "Du  Blst 
die  Ruh'  "  he  found  sentimentality  in- 
stead of  suppressed  passion,  and  the 
Beethoven  song  and  the  Donizetti  air 
call  for  tones  of  medium  strength  in 
a  register  where  Mr. '  Hayes  does  not 
yet  give  strong  tones  freely. 

^n  a  year's  time,  however,  Mr.  Hayes 
ihafi  made  significant  pnogress  in  his 
art.  ,When  singing  with  full  voice  he 
has  gained  in  sonorousness.  And 
wiirmth  of  Style  he  has  gained.  His 
first  two  "spirituals,"  to  be  sure,  he 
sang  In  the  chilly  way  he  liked  last 
year.  Biit  to  his  own  arrangement  of 
"I've  Got  a  Robe"  he  brought  last  night 
a  fervor,  as  well  as  a  quiet  humor,  that 
touched  the  heart,  and  "Steal  AWay" 
>ie  made  genuinely  moving  too;  the  emo- 
ition  could  be  felt  throughout  the  hall. 
Now  Mr.  Hayes  has  it  in  his  power  to 
become  a  singer  apart,  since  he  has 
.icquired  the  only  quality  he  lacked — 
this  ability  to  touch  the  heart. 

■R.  R.  G. 


0 


'nftN'TrAI.I.ITLOVE 

FENWAY  THEATRE— "Don't  Call  It 
Love,"  a  film  based  on  Julian  Street's 
"Rita  Coventry."    The  cast  Includes: 

Mice  Meldrum  Agnes  Ayrea 

Richard  Parrlsh  Jack  Holt 

Rita    Coventry  Nlta  Naldl 

Lulgl  Businl  Theodore  Kosloft 

Patrick  Delaney  Rod  La  Rocque 

"Rita  Coventry"  was  by  no  means 
a  flawless  play  oh  the  stage;  but  there 
were  moments  of  interest,  and  amusing 
lines.  Dorothy  Francis,  as  the  opera 
singer  of  many  and  Inspiring  affairs, 
sang  music  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Deems  Taylor.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
an  opera  singer.* 

But  "Don't  Call  It  Love"  Is  as  lack- 
lustre as  its  title.  Nlta  Naldl,  as 
Coventry,  makes  nothing  of  the  opera 
singer,  and  much  of  the  pose.  Heavy, 
and  ill  at  ease,  she  Is  merely  a  "movie" 
vamp  of  seasoned  "lure."  Her  one 
fling  at  opera  is  her  brief  "Why  Am  I 
Beautiful  if  Not  to  be  Loved?"  sung  as 
a  taunt  to  her  manager,  when  she  de- 
cides to  marry  the  piano  tuner. 

In  the  play  there  was  no  mention  of 
Alice.  Interest  centred  on  the  tempera- 
ment of  Coventry,  and  her  affair  with 
Richard  Pirrtsh.  But,  for  the  screen 
version,  sweet  Alice  has  been  revived, 
perhaps  to  lend  moral  dignity  to  the 
story.  Parrlsh  returns  to  her,  after  a 
brief  respite  at  Atlantic  City  with  Rita 
Coventry. 

As  for  Patrick  Delaney,  deliberate 
and  arrogant  as  the  piano  tuner,  he  is 
no  longer  the  sandy-haired  and  con- 
descending boy  whose  indifference 
charmed  the  opera  singer.  For  the  pic- 
ture he  has  been  beautified,  and  sophis- 
ticated. 

There  are,  however,  the  decorative 
and  subdued  Interiors  that  mark  each 
William  de  Mille  production.  Jack 
Holt,  Agnes  Ayres  and  Theodore  Kos- 
loff  are  adequate.  Otherwise,  there  Is 
little  to  recommend  the  picture.  Its 
pace  is  as  languid  as  the  wiles  of  Miss 
Naldl;  its  conventions  as  tried.     K.  G. 


THREE  CAjd^RS  HEAivifi  1 
IN  VARIED  PROGRAM 

Zavol  'juurllii,  Morili  cal  lli  rshman  and 
David  Ueltinani  described  nn  the  thrn 
greatest  cantors  of  the  world,  gave  .1 
varied  program  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  before  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  last  night.  The  pogram  In- 
cluded the  plaintive  Intoning  of  prayem, 
lilting  songs  and  classical  numbers. 
Cantor  Hcr.shman,  with  a  sweet  natural 
tenor  voice,  carried  away  tho  honors 
In  all  three  classes  of  mu.nic.  The  slng- 
ers"  offering  of  prayers  to  classical 
music  gave  spiritual  enjoyment  to  tho 
older  and  more  religious  In  the  audlencd 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  desires  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation;  In  other 
words,  he  calls  upon  readers  of  The 
Herald  for  aid  In  collecting  material  for 
his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political  Beast"  (sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion).   He  writes: 

I  "I  am  aware  that  the  totem  of  the 
ancient  Athenians  was  tne  owl;  that  of 
the  Arcadians  was  the  bear.  I  have 
read  that  another  totem  of  the  GreeJt^ 
was  the  lobster;  that  the  Greeks  never 
fished  or  set  ipots  for  lobsters,  and  If 
one  was  caught  by  mistake  It  was  at 
^nce  thrown  Into  the  water. 
!  "I  also  know  that  Jules  Janln  made 
a  famous  break  In  one  of  his  florid 
feullletons  by  apostrophizing  the  lob- 
ster as  'the  cardinal  of  the  sea,'  prob- 
ably having  no  acquaintance  with  tt  be- 
fore It  was  boiled.  I  have  also  read 
that  Gerard  de  Nerval  was  once  seen 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  lead- 
ing a  lobster  by  a  blue  ribbon,  choosing 
it  as  a  pet,  because,  as  he  said,  he  liked 
lobster;  'they  are  tranquil,  serious;  they 
know  the  secrets  of  the  sea;  they  don't 
bark  as  the  dog,  so  antipathetic  to 
Goethe,  who  was  by  no  means  a  mad 
man.' 

"I  have  read  in  Pliny  that  the  lobster 
Is  so  afraid  of  the  octopus,  "that  if  he 

spy  him  near,  he  evermore  dleth  for 

very  woe.' 

"Now  what  I  wish  to  know  Is  this; 
Is  the  lobster  to  the  modern  Greek  a 
totem?  Is  the  lobster  caught  and 
eaten  In  Greece?  Are  the  lobster  pal- 
aces, iobsteraria  for  the  Greeks?  Eng- 
lishmen  since   the   17th   century  have 

1  called  a  soldier  a  lobster.  In  our 
slang,  a  lobster  Is  a  foolish  man,  dead- 
easy,  who  orders  lobsters  for  giddy 
light-skirts. 

"Homer's  heroes  abused  one  the  other 
roundly.  Thus  Achilles  In  the  first  book  ' 

|of  the  'Iliad'  calls  Agamemnon  'dog 
faced'  as  if  he  were  a  species  of  variety 
comedian  now  happily  almost  extinct; 
but  does  either  AJax,  or  Achilles,  or 
Agamemnon,  or  Nestor,  or  even  Ther- 
sites  Insult  a  comrade  by  calling  him  a 
lobster?  I  never  read  but  three  books 
of  the  'Iliad.'  There  must  have  been 
lobsters  In  the  sea  before  'the  topless 
towers  of  lUum'  fell  down.  As  Horace 
well  said: 

"  'Vlxere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multl.'  " 


PREPARATION 

She  knew  that  she  was  dying;  they  sent 
a  priest  to  shrive  her. 
She  shivered  and  she  shrieked,  and 
she  cursed  him  up  and  down, 
i  They  put  linen  on  her  .   .   .  she  bit  It 
and  the  tore  It, 
And  sent  them  tor  a  laca  scarf  and 
J  for  a.  pink  gown. 

j  They  brought  her  gilt  slippers  .  .  .  her 
tarnished  gUt  slippers  .  .  . 
Her  rouge  pot  and  her  powder-puft; 
her  great  feather  fan. 
She  painted  out  her  wrinkles  .  .  .  they 
asked  her  why  she  did  It  .   .  . 
And  she  laughed  her  cracked  laugh 
and  said  the  Devil  was  a  man. 

DOROTHY  DOW. 


LIKE  THE  $2  BILL 

We  are  told  that  certain  persons  dis- 
like to  receive  a  two  dollar  bill;  that 
gamblers  speak  of  it  as  unlucky.  We 
have  asked  In  this  column  the  reason, 
and  have  asked  In  vain. 

AVe  read  yesterday  that  a  "lady  as- 
sistant" In  a  London  public  house, 
being  offered  a  five-shilling  piece  In  de- 
frayment of  a  purchase,  "manifested 
signs  of  distress."  She  was  assured 
that  the  piece  was  good  money,  to  which 
she  replied  that  It  was  not  a  question  of 
false  coinage,  but  that  if  she  took  a 
crown  piece  she  woMld  be  discharged 
from  her  position  within  the  day,  and 
she  said  that  this  was  a  general  belief 
in  the  trade. 

Does  any  one  know  the  lorlglj)  of  this 
belief? 

ADD  "THINGS  WE  DON'T  KNOW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  quote  from  "A  Club  of  One." 

"The  wits,  most  ot  them,  have  had 
their  Jokes  about  children.  Sydney 
Smith,  writing  to  Countess  Gray,  of  a 
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n.'u  crrandchllil.  says:  '1  am  g^lad  It  Is 
a  f,lrl:  all  little  hoys  ought  to  be  put  to 
lio.uh.'  I^mb.  after  beinK  plagued  all 
the  morning  by  noisy  children,  proposed 
a  toast  to  "the  memory  of  the  m-m-m- 
nnii-!i -abused  and  m-m-much  calumnl- 
;  i  pood  Klnir  Herod.'  A  foolish 
•A  o  •,.  in  once  asked  Bames  (editor  of  the 
lior.ilon  Times)  whether  he  was  fond  of 
children  and  received  the  answer,  "Tes, 
ma'am;  boiled.'  " 

Is  It  known  who  "The  Club  of  One" 
was?  ENQUIRER.  _ 

The  answer,  "Tes,  ma'am;  boiled," 
has  been  also  attributed  to  Charles 
Lamb.— Ed. 


A  I>«ncer  

i  .V  TradeRmiui .... 

.\u  CMd  Moil  

A  \oiinR  Tliief .  . . 
.V  I>r»b. .  , 


 Helen  Orenolli' 

.  WUUi.ni  H.  Browne 

 Rf.yal  CHittor 

 Kiik  Allun 

.Ituliy  Trcleaw 


IS  YESTERDAY  "RECENT"? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  ray  of  hope  for  eventual  cmergrence 
of  the  world  from  the  Age  of  Jazz,  with 
after-promise  of  a  season  of  sanity  to 
follow  the  hectic  era  of  speed  in  every- 
thing from  flivvers  to  calendars,  may  be 
contained  in  the  caption  of  a  contem- 
porary for  the  likeness  of  an  incoming 
mayor,  to  whom  misfortune  had  not 
come  singly: 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


Retiring  City  Marshal  of  Rochester, 
Who  Recently  Shot  Himself  in  the  Hand  ; 
Yesterday  While  Cleaning  His  Desk  fori 
the  Incoming  Marshal. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  such 
candid  admission  that  yesterday  was 
recently  saw  the  light  of  day  In  a  seri- 
ous medium  for  enlightenment  of  a  j 
reading  public.  In  the  minds  of  most, 
the  day  before  harked  to  the  period  of 
the  diplodocus,  and  reference  to  It  was 
taboo  as  savoring  of  that  pedantry 
which  delights  in  reminiscences  of  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen's  court,  or  quarrels  with 
Plutarch's  estimate  of  worthies  whose 
names,  like  the  thumps  of  bung-starters, 
on  emipty  barrels,  ring  rarely  In  the 
ears  of  most — If  at  all. 

Wherefore  let  us  dust  oft  those  vol- 
umes on  our  shelves  which  were  pub- 
lished before  1914,  and  read  up  on  that 
more  solid  fare  that  shall  be  needed 
when  the  post-war  froth  on  the  cauldron 
of  seething  humanity  shall  have  been 
blown  away,  and  the  race  again  stand 
forth  as  the  queerly  assorted  homuncuU, 
contemplation  of  which  Insph-ed  Scho- 
penhauer's pessimistic  philosophy, 
drove  Darwin  to  evolution  to  square  his 
conscience  with  his  obsen-atlons,  and 
made  the  prophets  of  every  land  to 
thunder  forth  decalogues  of  "Thou  shalt 
nots"  and  hymnlsts  to  sing  of  realmn 
"where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
man  is  vile!" 

For  what  the  ancients  merely  sus- 
pected, the  modernist  autlwws — with 
their  "realism"  —  have  abundantly 
proved.  K.  D.  IC.  A. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLD-UP 

(In  imitation  of  Mlddleton  and  Rowley 
on  readinit  that  the  dancer  must  ba  sur 
he  holds  his  partner  in  the  rlrht  way.) 
Trip  It  partners,  trip  It  fine. 

Cut  your  Christmas  capers; 
How  to  hold  and  Intertwine 

See  the  dancing  papers; 
Gentles,  learn  your  lesson  well. 

Caution  here  befits  you. 
Lest  what  time  you  ring  the  bell* 
She  should  play  Ju-jltsu. 

Do  not  roughly  let  her  drop, 

Russian  whirls  abolish. 
Maidenhair's  no  cedar  mop. 

Powder  is  not  polish; 
Ban  ha'.f-nelson,  stranglehold, 

And  all  wrestlers'  stances: 
You  are  fast  in  chains  of  gold, 

Wrought  of  roguish  glances. 
— A.  W.,  In  the  Dally  Chronicle.  ' 

"A.  W."  evidently  had  In  mind  San- 
cho's  song  In  "The  Spanish  Gypsy"  by 
Middleton  and  Rowley,  the  song  begin- 
ning: 

"Trip  it,  gypsies,  trip  it  fine. 
Show  trlckB  and  lofty  •apers." 


"Sancho  Panza"  at  Colonial 
Theatre 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLOXIAL  THEATRE  -  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Sancho  i'anza." 
a  faiUastic  comedy  in  a  prologue  and 
four  acts  based  by  Jlelchior  Lfiiigyel  on 
certain  episodes  in  "Don  Quixote. 
Music  by  Hugo  Felix:  o'^'J^'^Vf  .^iw 
ducted  by  Rupert  Graves.  Produced  by 
Russell  Janney  and  directed  by  Richard 
Boleslawsky. 

A  Scrlv^r^r  ■   •            Ohar ,ea  nol  on 

iS^:K^:--:Mar.nMa...01a.Ue 
Avrlno.  .  .  -  a'.rry  LcwelJ.vn 

A  Tai-or^   q,  -Erfskoff 

A  rralt  WomuD  = 

4  Farmer  


\  DroTcr.  .  .Me.ver  Beren.«on 

A  Street  Slnjter  Nrakolm  IlkUs 

Another  Slnw'sr  Ilaro.U  Biwni 

Another  Sinjrer  Wnlker  Moorao 

(.  aptalii  of  the  Guird  MlfiUel  Bavio.> 

Children  read  "Gulliver's  Travels"— 
in  a  slightly  e.\purgated  edition— and 
read  it  without  knowing  that  it  is  a 
bitter  satire  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  a  terrible  indictment  of  govern- 
ment, society  and  the  human  race.  In 
like  manner  Lengyel's  play  may  be  re- 
garded aa  a  fantastical  comedy  to  be 
ranked  In  a  class  with  "Peter  Pan"  and 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  or  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  satire  on  rulers  of  high  and 
low  degree,  on  law  that  Is  not  synony- 
mous with  justice:  or  as  a  plea  for  con- 
tentment with  one's  lot,  for  peace  and 
good  will.  Sancho  is  glad  to  leave 
office  and  go  back  to  his  master.  Don 
Quixote,  the  idealist,  and  to  his  wife 
Theresa.  He  might  aay  with  Candide 
after  his  adventures,  having  dined  with 
several  deposed  kings  who  had  gone 
to  Venice  to  see  the  Carnival,  having 
listened  to  the  wise  talk  of  philosophers, 
that  it  was  all  very  well,  but  he  was 
iroing  out  to  work  in  his  garden.  So 
Lengyel's  play  might  be  entitled  "What 
You  Will."  ^         ^  , 

In  the  prologue,  as  In  Cervantes  s  ro- 
rance.  Don  Quixote  gives  sound  advice 
to  Sancho  as  to  his  conduct  as  governor 
If  he  should  ever  receive  an  island  from 
his     master's    hands.     The  following 
anachronism— the  Duke  and  his  com- 
panions listening  to  the  reading  of  Don 
Quiicotc's  chivalric  deeds  and  tho  wrl- 
conie  given  to  Sancho— should  not  dis- 
turb one.    The  idea  was  an  ingenious 
one  for  theatrical  purpose.    Then  follow 
scenes  in  which  Sancho  rules  with  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.    It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  how  closely  Cervantes  is  here 
followed.   Fortunately  the  famous  scene 
In  which  the  v.'oman  falsely  accuses  a 
poor  wretch  of  an  assault  is  not  omit- 
ted, tlie  scene  that  has  been  painted  by 
Jiminez;  fortunately,  by  reason  of  the 
humor  of  it,  and  by  the  appearance)  of 
Miss  Trelease  as  the  drab.    There  are 
the  conspirators;  there  is  a  love  story 
that  is  not  brought  out  too  prominently, 
and  in  the  play  Sancho  leaves  the  Isl- 
and tearfully  regretted  by  the  people 
who  had  learned  to  respect  and  love 
him. 

Sancho  would  not  read  reports  on  I 
taxation,  bills  that  were  introduced  for 
purpose  of  graft;  lie  laughed  at  the  | 
folly  of  war;  let  those  quarrelling  sit 
down  at  table  and  eat  and  drink  in  , 
Rabelaisian  fashion  and  all  difficulties, 
all  disputes  would  be  quickly  .settled. 
Where  the  militarist  saw  a  plan  of  a 
campaign,  honest  San^io  saw  only 
fields  that  .should  bear  grain  and  not  be 
trampled  on  by  soldiei-y;  houses  for 
mrii,  women  and  children  that  should 
not  be  pillaged  and  burned.  Thus  he 
Was  more  of  an  indealist  than  Don 
Quixote  with  all  his  talk  of  honor,  for 
Sancho  would  not  fight  even  windmills. 

Att-cks  on  government  have  not 
been  strange  to  the  stage,  but  never 
has  a  play  with  lines  that  set  reason- 
able beings  a-tbinking  about  the  use.s 
and  abusf-s  of  government,  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  oppressive  taxation, 
the  law's  tedious  delay,  been  more 
timely  than  now,  when  government  la 
too  often  a  tragedy  or  an  opera-bouffe, 
according  to  the  mental  disposition  of 
the  looker  on.  And  so,  while  some  may 
fmd  only  amusement  in  this  P'^-y- 
others  may  appreciate  the  satire  and 
the  common  sense  with  which  situa- 
tions and  lines  are  charged. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  a  congenial  role.  He 
Is  Sancho  to  the  life,  as  Cervantes  and 
Lengyel  imagined  him,  as  GusUve  Dore 
and  Daniel  Vlcrge  have  drawn  him: 
gross,  apparently  dull-witted  in  spite 
of  his  proverb.5— and  Don  Quixote  grew 
weary  of  them— a  huge  eater,  a  creature 
of  earth,  but  with  an  amazing  amount 
of  common  sense,  horse-sense — or  In 
this  Instance  donkey-ssense,  lor  the 
stage  Dapple  is  as  sensible  as  Sancho 
when  the  occasion  demands.  How 
shrewdly,  how  wisely  Sancho  ruled  his 
Island!  To  give  the  poor  some  little 
happiness,  to  see  that  no  one  was 
wronged  by  the  scheming  and  the  sel- 
fish in  high  places,  to  suppress  even  any 
thought  of  war,  and  all  with  good 
humor — this  was  Sancho's  mission  and 
Mr.  Skinner  showed  us  how  Sancho 
carried  out  his  purpose,  and  made  the 
result  not  only  plauf^lble.  but  Inevitable. 
It  would  have  been  easy  so  for  Mr. 
Skinner  to  have  fallen  into  farce  and 
thus  excited  crackling  laughter— like 
thorns  under  a  pot:  but  he  Is  too  weU- 
graced  an  a.-tor.  too  respectful  towaJ-d 
his  art  thu.s  to  debase  himself.  And  this 
Sancho  thus  excited  sympathy  after  his 
appetite  was  stayed,  and  ho  saw  how 
the  people  had  been  wronged. 

The  other  parts  were  taken  vrith  more 
or  less  success.  Wo  doubt  if  Don 
Quixote  talked  with  Sancho  In  the  tone 
of  voice  heard  last  night,  and  the  Duke 
at  times  reminded  one  of  a  selectman 
in  a  village  rather  tiian  a  reigning 
duke.     The    conspirators   were  suftlc- 


Tho  stage  iioctivo, 

original  in  s.  i  ,  m  color, 

not  cxlravagaiil.  'i'lic  lighting  was 
admirably  managed.  The  scene  In 
which  .Sancho  and  his  donkey  are  .sleep- 
ing In  the  market  place,  tho  church  is 
gradually  Illuminated,  and  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  looks  down  from  within  was 
very  beautiful. 

WILBL'R  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Up  She  Goes,"  a 
musical  comedy  in  three  acts.  Book  by 
Prank  Craven,  music  by  Harry  Tierney, 
lyrics  by  Joseph  McCarthy,  staged  by 
Frank  Craven  and  Bert  French,  musical 
numbers  staged  by  Bert  French.  George 
Lyding,  conducted.    The  cast: 

Stmpson  Ten  Eyck  Clay 

Ella  Mayer  Marguerite  Farrell 

Frank  Andrews 

Bicharil  (Skeets)  Galiasher 

Albert    Bennett  John  Barker 

Alice    Cook  Xancy  Welford 

Mrs.    Cook  Fanny  Rice 

Mr.   Cook  George  Dupree 

Aunt  Louise  Hattie  Foley 

Mary  Cook  Grace  Culbert 

Lerry   Cook  Jene  Collins 

Loulso  Cook  Robert  E.  Shorlj 

Uncle  Walter  illlam  .S'.  Newman 

Bertha  Cool;  William  S.  Newman 

Stella   Cook  Florence  Ashton 

Bus    Driver  William  George 

Uncle  Bob  Bennett  I''rederlck  Graham 

Minnie    Sprinsr  Emma.  Raft 

This  piece  Is  a  muslcallzatlon  of  Mr. 
Craven's  "Too  Many  Cooks."  And 
wonder  of  wonders,  here  is  a  musical 
comedy  something  else  than  the  pro- 
duct of  the  work-a-day  theatre  and 
without  a  vaudeville  "turn."  There  Is 
virtually  nothing  artificial. 

Mr.  Craven's  dialogue  Is  crisp.  In- 
cisive, meant  to  be  funny  and  agree- 
ably so.  His  situations  are  neatly 
contrived,  and  the  action  never  lags 
but  when  his  finer  sense  of  leavert 
calls  him  to  task,  and  then  there  Is 
the  pull  on  heartstrings  of  pretty  sentl 
ment,  cut  neatly  short  that  fun  may 
again  succeed.  And  once  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy reached  to  near-Gilbertian 
heights  on  the  arrival  of  Uncle  Bob 
Bennett  when  he  swept  the  stage  in 
"Bob  About  a  Bit."  Mr.  Tierney,  too, 
may  well  plume  himself  on  his  music. 
In  the  dance,  Mr.  French  has  shown  a 
freshness  of  idea,  and  Inventiveness  In 
ensemble-  work. 

Albert  and  Alice  are  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  already  the  first  floor  of 
their  love  nest  has  been  completed. 
Along  come  an  endless  array  of  cooks, 
relatives  of  the  bride-to-be,  good  and 
the  bad.  Tliey  commence  to  pull  and 
haul  the  lovers,  overriding  their  plans 
till  the  two  are  desperate.  Along  comes 
Uncle  Bob,  a  bachelor,  with  his  ideas, 
who  takes  his  turn  in  advising  the  pair. 
Bob  knows  a  girl  out  AVest  who  would 
be  a  great  catch  for  Albert.  Frank 
Andrews,  pal  of  Albert,  takes  his  turn 
at  '"outting  in,"  as  does  the  racous  voiced 
Ella. 

Thus  the  whole  world  against  them, 
they  must  take  sides,  and  sides  they 
take,  and  in  a  pretty  huff  they  are  tem- 
porarily estranged.  The  house  is  com- 
pleted, a  pretty  affair,  but  there  is  a 
"for  sale"  Sign  displayed.  Each  taking 
their  farewell  of  the  love  nest  they  meet 
again,  plight  their  troth  and  their  mar- 
riage is  in  sight. 

Richard  ("Skeets")  Gallagher  as 
Frank  Andrews  Is  a  performance  not 
easily  forgotten.  He  danced  neatly  and 
was  acclaimed  by  the  audience  at  the 
end  of  the  second  act.  Nancy  Welford, 
pretty  and  gospel-eyed,  was  the  Alice. 
She',  too,  e.vcelled  In  her  dancing  num- 
bers; a  cuddlesome,  piquant  miss,  she 
was  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Marguerite  Farrell,  as  the  phlegmatic 
Ella,  has  much  to  show  her  sisters  of 
the  stage  in  oonvej-ing  tho  meaning  of 
the  text  to  the  listener.  She  danced 
with  a  light  touch,  too,  and  seerned  to 
share  tho  enjoyment  of  the  audience. 
The  Albert  of  John  narl<er  was  less  to 
the  jioint,  for  while  he  made  an  ardent 
lover.  Ills  voice  was  wobbly  in  song  and 
ho  wa.s  often  indistinct.  Let  us  say 
again  a\good  word  for  the  Undo  Bob  of 
Frederick  Graham,  In  the  rejuvenation 
of  the  philanderer  who  had  reached 
years  of  discretion.  And  for  the  rest 
much  praise.  T.  A.  R. 

OOPIiEY     THEATRE— The  Henr.y 

Jewett  Players  In  "Windows,"  a  comedy 

in  three  acts  by  Galsworthy.    The  cast: 

,r.^  \r«rdi   Katlierins  Standin? 

„    _   €.  Wordley  nulse 

Qeoftrey  Marciu  ^-     ,.,„,„,  d,„,., 


iently  melodramatic;  the  y"""' 
was  pretty,  and  we  would  have  gladly 
seen  Miss  Crenelle  in  a  dance  that 
lasted  longer.  As  for  Mr.  Ho^^  re  as 
Dapple  the  donkey— he  shared  the 
honors  with  Mr.  Skinner. 


?;     , Vlan  MoTVliray 

Qeoftrey  MarcOi  ^.^^^^^  p^^^.^ 

Joan  Marca   j,  ^  ^,4^^ 

Mr.  BIy.  •  .'.'.Jlav  F.dis.< 

Faith  B.y  Valentine  Stdnc.v 

The  Cook   HaroCa  West 

Blunter.   .PhiUp  Tonge 

Mr.  Barnabas  J;  ,„„.„,ti,v 

Some  months  ago  Mr.  Gals^^orth> 
went  on  a  vacation.  He  went  a  long 
way-out  of  the  reach  of  the  nouveatr 
riahe,  the  industrial  classes,  and  the 
British  government.  He  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia. There.  In  that  famous  and 
salubrious  climate,  In  holiday  mood,  he 
penned  a  play.  ,  ' 

And  Mr.  Galsworthy  on  a  vaoation  is, 
„ot  the  solid,  soher  Gaasworthy^^^^^^ 


some  of  us  have  known 
fliipnce  of  California  a 


„„„„  o,  «.'«'^''.>''J.'';,i';S.K 

his 

touch  is'  something  of  the  Shavian;  audi 


ItFTiTs  sit  more.    Tlicre  is 

the  Marrli  either— the  novelist; 

son — tho  poet  anci  ex-soldler,  both  dis- 
illusioned by  the  war;  and  a  sister,  and 
the  oook;  and  mother,  staunch  defender 
of  the  old  order.  Into  the  household  as 
maid  comes  Faith— 20,  pretty,  and  full 
of  suppressed  longings.  Faith  '  did' 
two  years  for  smothering  her  baby.  The 
family  Insists  that  she  be  ".saved"  and 
given  her  chance.  Mother  alone  de- 
murs.   And  we  have  a  play.  , 

It  Is  In  the  salvation  (such  as  It  ts>; 
that  Iho  opportunities  for  new  and' 
delicious  touches  abound.  Old  Bly, 
who  cleans  the  windows  (he  Is  Faith  s 
father),  starts  by  sharing  Mr.  March  s 
open  mind  and  hatred  of  the  govern- 
ment and  ends  by  expressing  philoso- 
phies "Follow  your  Instlncts—and  trust 
human  nature,"  he  sfys.  Clean  your 
windows  and  see  people  as  they  are.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  possession  of 
these  views  did  not  keep  Bly  from  being 
a  rather  useless  father. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  March  can 
see  no  hope  that,  having  once  ti-es- 
passed.  Faith  (or  any  other)  can  fall  to 
do  so  again.  The  actions  of  Johnny  and 
Faith  might  bear  her  out  were  it  not  for 
the  last  scene.  There  Is  an  analysis  of 
the  secondary  promptings  of  human  na- 
ture—brilliant, highly  dramatic.  When 
finally  mother,  having  under  stress  of 
emotion  tkken  overmuch  brandy,  calls 
for  "more  vision"  on  the  part  of  all  of 
us,  the  play  comes  to  a  fitting  close. 

"Windows"  Is  not  devoid  of  Ideas. 
Galsworthy  has  been  too  long  in  train- 
ing to  be  able  completely  to  give  his 
mind  a  rest.  Nor  does  he  ride  the  twin 
horses  of  light  comedy  and  soc'al  drama 
always  with  perfect  ease.  But  for  a 
first  rehearsal  it  Is  excellent.  The  com- 
pany performs  with  considerable 
smoothness,  though  without  outstand- 
ing virtues.  A  crowded  house  followed 
the  piece  with  rapt  attention. 

W.  R.  B, 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Elev- 
enth Commandment,"  a  melodrama  in 
a  prologue  and  three  acts  and  si.x 
scenes  by  Frances  Nordstrom.  First 
time  in  Boston: 

Anthony  Davis  Walter  Gilbert 

Klchar.l  Brooks  Honston  Richards 

Vere  Hamilton  Edw»rd  Darnej 

Harvey  Durant  Samnc'  Godfrey 

Xancy  Durant  Adelyn  Busbneli 

Claudia  Barry  .^nna  I-aynj 

Bernice  Hamilton  Viola  Roach 

Kitty  Mavnard  Jill  Middleton 

EvaiM  .......Ralph  SI.  Remley 

Policeman  Harold  Chase 

Another  Policeman  Ralph  Morehouse 

Nljrht  Clerk  Frederick  Snow 

Inspector  Kolan  Mark  Kent 

Frances  Nordstrom  Is  not  new  to  the 
stage.  She  Is  the  author  of  numerous 
vaudeville  sketclies.  scenarios,  and  one 
comedy  for  Grace  George  that  was 
highly  praised.  This  presumably  rep- 
resents her  first  attempt  at  melodram.a. 
It  has  never  had  a  metropolitan  shov,-- 
ing  exd  ha.s  never  been  seen  in  Boston. 
And  it  seems  as  It  the  piece  is  not  des- 
tined to  more  than  stock  presentation. 

Unabashed  melodrama  makes  excel- 
lent entertainment.  But  "The  Eleventh 
Commandment"  is  not  frank  enough  to 
be  unabashed.  It  has  many  moments 
of  moral  preaching  and  many  more  of 
dialogue  that  no  doubt  was  intended  to 
sointlllato.  And  neither  platitudes  nor 
heavy  epigrams  have  a  place  In  vigorous 
melodrama.  Jliss  Nordstrom  has  so  en- 
cumbered her  plot  that  following  a 
ci-ude,  but  somewhat  effective,  prologue, 
she  allows  the  better  part  of  two  acts 
to  pass  before  she  bgelns  to  build  her 
big  situation.  Kxpositlon  is  generally 
awkward  especially  when  the  author 
has  decided  to  teach  a  moral  lesson. 
Even  in  the  biggest  scenes.  Miss  Nord- 
strom did  not  forget  that  she  was  satlr- 
Izing  the  double  standard. 

So  It  was  the  third  act  before  the  vil- 
lain, one  Vere  Hamilton,  a  self-made 
and  ruthless  financier  had  locked  the 
door  of  a  room  in  a  questionable  hotel 
and  entrapped  the  hapless  heroine.  Hav- 
ing waited  until  almost  curtain  time  to 
unfold  the  big  moment,  the  author  had 
left  only  a  few  minutes  to  harass  the 
leading  lady.  This  was  unfortunate 
since  the  same  situation  has,  in  other 
playa  by  other  playwrights,  furnished 
enough  material  for  entire  dramas. 

The  performance  by  the  Boston  Stock 
Company  was  as  good  as  the  play  de- 
served. The  actors  are  skUled  In  melo- 
drama, but  few  players  anywhere  could 
make  this  plausible.  Miss  Middleton 
shone  briefly  in  a  bit  redolent  of  a  vaude- 
ville sketch.  Mr.  Hanson  designed  two 
excellent  settings  and  a  few  Indifferent- 
ly excellent  but  last  night  the  effect 
was  marred  by  uncertain  light  and  cu:  - 
tain  cues. 

What  is  the  Eleventh  Commandment? 
Miss  Nordstrom  auiswers  with  a  rather 
clumsily  phrased  admonition:  "Do  not 
get  found  out."  J.  C.  M. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
production  in  Boston  of  "The  First 
Tear,"  a  comic  tragedy  of  married  life. 
In  three  acts,  by  Frank  Craven.  Cast: 

Alice  Owens  Grace  Livineston 

John  P.   Brawn  Mr.  Llvins»ton 

Maude    Oiangrer  Mr.'?.  Livingston 

Tim    Murphy  Dr.  Anderson 

Philip  Barrison  Dick  Lorlng 

Frank   Craven  TUoir.as  Tucker 

Mary    Marble  Hattls 

Harry  Lelghton  Mr.  Bar«1.ow 

M»rceUa    Esmonde  Mrs.  Bars.ow 


Ton  Marquis  In  iv.     •  l"' 
■.us  th«  Joyous  life   ■  •  though 

tratic,  death  of  Meth^     .      •  the  »«• 
of  1000,  raakflu  hl»  hero  exoUiim:  "The 
flrit  600  years  Is  hard,  but  after  that 
t's  pie."  This  is  perfeatly  true  of  the 
inatrlraoiiial  Toya«e  of  Thomas  Tucker 
and  Grace  Llvln»»ton,  of  Reading.  111. 
and  Joplin.  Mo.    At  the  end  of  their 
nrat  land  hardest  year  the  curtain  goes 
down  at  the  close  of  the  last  act  wth 
Tom  and  r.rai"o  In  lovlnj  embrace  after 
was  on  the  way 
lers  of  sUly  pride 
i.ts  between  them 
and  Tom  jiiurmurs  In    his  awkward, 
straightforward  way:  "I  hope  he  11  like 
us."    So  you  know  for    certain  that 
"after  that  Ifs  pie." 

The  elements  of  coming  discords  are 
evident  lii  Grioe's  Illinois  home,  where 
liie  wiiat-not  looks  out  from  its  comer 
and  the  wr«ath  of  wax  flowers  shines 
down  on  the  blacU  walnut  furniture, 
where  sit  the  girl's  small-town  father 
and  mother.  The  perfectly  inevitable 
and  comical  and— to  the  youngsters- 
tragic  woes  tumble  over  one  anotner 
to  arrive  in  the  Jop'.in  flat.  Grace  tires 
of  humdrum  and  cooking:  the  railroad 
deal  seems  to  fall  through;  the  bridfc  s 
former  sweetheart  helps  to  mess  things 
up:  Tom  tells  Grace  she  is  just  "train 
crazy"  and  ought  to  have  married  a 
conductor,  and  she  flies  home  to 
miTther. 

There  never  would  have  been  any  pie 
after  that  If  Dr.  Anderson,  Grace's  sym- 
pathetic and  common  sense  baclielor 
uncle,  hadn't  sprung  the  stork  news  at 
the  right  moment.  It  is  all  a  .simple, 
homely,  enlivening  picture  of  ever>-- 
day  young  folk  wiili  tha  hopes  and 
fears  and  ambitions  and  prides  of  many 
and  manv  brides  and  bridegrooms.  Love 
conquers"  in  the  end,  as  it  does  in  999 
cases  in  every  1000,  and  the  world  goes 
right  on  going  round  and  laughing  and 
eating  Us  pie.  , 

Mr.  Craven  has  made  a  play  that  tells  ^ 
its  serio-comic  story  with  remarkable 
clarity,  and  the  incidents,  which  fit  the 
characters  perfectly,  move  forward  with 
sprightly  celerity.  His  portraj-al  of  the 
bashful  wooer  and  awkward  but  keen- 
witted young  husband  Is  a  delight  from 
every  angle.  Alice  Owens  seems  to 
have  lived  with  black  walnut  furniture 
since  she  was  a  baby  and  Grace's  long- 
ing for  money  and  "life"  and  travel  at 
least  as  far  as  Joplin  is  expressed  by  her 
with  entire  naturalness. 

Maude  Granger  is  the  veritable 
mother  who  wants  to  keep  her  daughter 
forever  In  the  shadow  of  the  wax 
flowers.  John  P.  Brawn  takes  kindly 
to  the  part  of  the  father  who  is  more 
interested  in  the  Sunday  papers  and  a 
rubber  at  bridge  than  in  the  trials  of 
his  foolish  daughter.  Tim  Murphy,  ap- 
parently, could  be  nothing  else  than  the 
big-hearted  doctor,  whose  homely 
knowledge  of  tiie  world  brousht  Grace 
and  Tom  together  and  kept  them  from 
flying  apart.  All  the  actor.i  arc  capable. 

Mr.  Craven  made  a  neat  .speech,  ex- 
prc^.slrg  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
he  '.(-as  to  retire  from  acting  to  devote 
him.self  exclusively  to  writing  in  his 
homo  town  of  Boston.  If  Boston  doesn't 
rallv  around  his  "First  Year"  it  will 
be  because  It  baa  lost  Its  ability  to  re- 
cognize the  real  thing  when  it  sees  it. 
Last  night's  hilarious  greeting  Indicates 
that  it  has  not.  K,  P. 


TREMONT    THEATRE— "Adnenne, 
musical    comedy    in    two    acts,  frorn 
a     story     by   Frances     Bryant  and 
William    Stone;    book    and    lyrics  by 
A    Sevmour  Brown,   music  by  Albert 
'filzer,  staged  by  Edgar  J.  Mac 
r-   produced  by  Louis  F.  Werba 
^  George  M.  Cohan  Theatre,  New 
May  28,  1923;  iirst  performance 
Ira  Jacobs  directing: 
•  ^■'^•^'cMrlercahill  WlUon 

teAu"en,'alla.  AI.BunJke.  .BlUy  B  Van 

I?"*"  ^°-"'v  .............Richard  Carle 

nrey  Jean  Newcorabe 

"rey        .•  Jean  Tennyson 

.ayes..'.  Sam  C'-ltcher»on 

U-f  t  ie  two  nlmble-witted  thieves  In 
"Errainie,"  Sid  Darrel  and  Bunk  Allen 
are  mated  In  "Adrienne."  with  BiUy  B. 
Var.  n  the  low  comedy  role  broadly  sug- 
ges  ;ve  of  Francis  Wilson  as  Cadeaux. 
In  ino.se  days  psychology  and  yogis  and 
my^'.:-  cults,  either  sincerely  of  studied 
or  .junninsly  utilized  for  purposea  of 
loot,  were  unavallab'e  for  plot.  Now 
they  sfcrve  a  clever  librettist  well,  and 
Mr.  Brown  has  u.sed  them  skillfully  and 
nlngly.     So,    for  fundamentals, 
an  excellent  story,  too  good  to 
I  at  here  in  a  few  inadequate 
Add  at  last  half  a  dozen  neat 
izationa  by  tried  performers; 
o.se3  so  frequent  and  generoua  as 
I  to  ijtj  almost  a  surfeit;  a  score  marked 
I  more  by  humor  and  per>  than  by  mean- 
dering sentiment ;  dances  novel  in  both 
'  individual  and  ensemble  steps  and  ges- 
lures,  and  settings  and  costuming  stead- 
ily colorful  and  pleasurable  to  the  eye; 
I  small  wonder  then,  that  "Adrienne"  held 
the  boards  In  New  York  through  sum- 
mer,   fall    and    winter    months.  Ijaat 
night's  opening  was  as  fresh,  as  zestful. 
as  if  it  were  a  premier  performance  on 
any  stage. 


I  i>  >omi-  Jl  ■  \  .1  1<  :i  ;.  •  ' 
uai«  of  the  biirle.snuo  Nlago.  10  othcru, 
probably  In  far  larger  numbers,  lie  i» 
nn  extremely  comli-  figure,  noisy  at 
tmu's.  but  resourceful  always,  with  u 
IMi  u-r  of  slang  and  glib  sayings.  Against 
hlni  in  frequiMU  scenes  of  merry  glve- 
aii>i-  takiv  i.s  .Mr.  t'arle,  lils  figure  am- 
pliiied.  hi.s  li.iir  thinned,  his  voice  grown 
more  tremulous  with  the  years,  but 
still  able  to  evoke  laughter  by  those 
bland  quips,  that  suave  satire  which 
graced  him  In  many  past  suocesses. 

Miss  Tennyson,  who  it  Is  said 
emerged  from  the  chorus  to  sing  the 
titk--rolo  while  In  New  York,  has  a 
mezzo-soprano  voico  suggestive  of 
operatic  aspirations,  acts  placidly,  and 
dances  with  unexpected  animation. 
Miss  Xewcomb,  statuesque  and  sturdy, 
bosses  Mr.  Carle  to  amusing  extremes. 
Others  worthy  of  mention  are  Mr.  Haaly  ■ 
for  his  nlmblo  danco.<:.  Mr.  Wilson,  as 
the  other  crook,  for  his  clean-cut  dic- 
tion, the  Villa  Renard  quartet  of  fe- 
male voices,  charming  In  "Pretty  Little 
Home,"  but  less  assured  in  "Where  the 
Ganges  Flows,'  and  the  JIcGushion 
twins,  plump  and  pleasing,  and  light 
of  foot.  One  of  the  best  lyric  numbers 
is  the  trio.  "Sing  Sing,"  wherein  Mr. 
Van  and  his  co-consplrators  sing  of  the 
many  advantages  of  prison  lite. 

The  two  major  scenes,  the  terrace  of 
Grey's  home,  and  the  shrine  of  Ra- 
mah,  are  rich  In  design  and  trappings. 
The  second  act  Is  by  far  the  meatier  of 
the  two,  in  that  It  Introduces  a  series 
of  Oriental  dances  and  a  display  of! 
feminine  figures  seldom  displayed  so  I 
lavishly.  To  those  who  liko  this  va- 
ried sort  of  diversion,  the  stay  of 
"Adrienne"  in  Boston  will  seem  all  too 
brief. 

W..  E.  G. 

BArS  BEVAN  AND 
FLINT  AT  KEITH'S 

Ralph  C.  Bevan  and  Beatrice  Flint,  in 
15  minutes  of  melodious  songs  and  clever 
chatter,  share  wif,  Wilkle  Bard,  one  of 
England's  star  comedians,  the  honors 
at  Keith's  this  week. 

Bard  has  some  new  characterizations 
to  offer.  He  is  assisted  by  a  small  but 
capable  company,  and  his  study  of  a 
henpecked,  middle  class  bibulous  Eng- 
lishman returning  to  * 
niffht  With  the  boys,"  Is  worth  going 
miles  to  see.  He  also  offers  h.s  study 
o  the  Btage  washerwoman  ""de'rlng  m 
the  course  of  this  skit,  "I  Want  to  Be 
a  Principal  Girl  In  a  New  Revjje 

Bevan  and  Flint's  sketch  Is  billed  A 
Slight  interruption."  The  former  Is  a 
r.ne  dancer  and  makes  the  most  of  his 
ahilitv  as  a  comedian. 

Charlotte  Lansing,  a  comely  young 
woman  with  a  reraarkablo  soprano 
voTo  i..  assisted  at  the  piano  by 
"Mvr'rha-Alhambra"  in  «P«=t^\«°"f  .'^^ 
Harry  Delf.  She  sings  some  of  the  old- 
t!m7  favorites  as   well  as   the  more 

""xhTcosmopolltan  Trio,  consisting  of 
Pompeii  Tomaslnl,  tenor;  Fernando 
QuTrneri.  baritone  and  Beth  McCoy, 
soprano,  delight  with  offerings  of  har- 
monious melodies.  .  .  «  i,„ 
Franklyn   and   Charles,    assisted  by 

I  Ethel  Truesdale,  appear  In  "A  Vaudfc 
[vine  Surprise."  The  trio  show  some  now 

r'^Efsi^S""- Dudley    Douglas  and 
'  Geo^e  ^ft,  billed  in  "A  Syncopated 
Repartee,"  offer  dances,  smart  songs, 
sayings,  and  the  young  woman  appears 
in    some    of   the   latest    fashions  m 

'"mher'a^ron  the  bill  are  Sylvia  Loyal 
ft  Co ,  In  "La  Charmeuse  de  Pigeon  s. 
Ole  Olsen  and  Chic  Johnson.^ 
Lads  LoRded  -with  LAUghs. 
moving  pictures. 


Likeable 
and  the 


'  Our  friend  Ferguson,  salesman  In  a 
furniture  shop,  says  that  a  well-dressed 
woman  come  Into  the  shop  a  few  days 
ago  and  asked  In  an  important  voice  If 

he  had  "any  of  those  sexual  book- 
icases"  in  stock..  "She  evidently  had 
'been  bMyIng  some  of  those  best  sellers 

in  the  book  stores."  said  Ferguson,  "-and 

wished     them     to     be  ,  appropriately 

shelved.'* 


VOICES  i 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  in  a  novel  by  S.  E.  White.  "She 
proved  to  possess  a  deep,  rich,  mahog- 
any voice."  Can  any  one  of  your  wise 
men  enlighten  me  as  to  a  "mahogany 
voice?  How  does  It  compare  with  one 
of  black  walnut?  I  judge  it  Is  some- 
what lighter  than  ebony;  probably 
wooden  anyway.  H.  S.  M. 

'    Newton  Centre. 

We  all  of  us  know  the  brass  voice, 
the  syrupy  voice,  the  golden  voice,  the 
silvery  voice  (sometimes  German-sil- 
very),   the   mutton   tallow   voice,  the 


.  I>«»II-I'U«  I.-  ,•       ■  •• 

Uarlt  mahdgiiny  or  iho  li: 
not  the  t^ugar- inaplp?  T  l 
In  his  eloquent  doscrliitTju  .  .  i  .  .  l  ula 
Vyo — would  that  wo  had  Known  herl — 
likened  her  volcft  to  the  viola.  Then 
there  was  the  voIco  of  Cordelia,  "ever 
soft,  gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing 
In  woman."  And  hero  comes  Haaol 
Hall,  who.  In  the  literary  review  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  begins  an 
apo.>!trophe  as  follows:  "With  the  pointed 
breath  "  What  must  this  poet's  voice 
be !— Ed. 


WELL,  HANDEL  "LIFTED" 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

While  not  yet.  perhaps,  of  the  "cog- 
noscenti," I  presume  to  question  the 
ultimate  of  Eleanor  Fort  In  attributing 
the  source  of  the  music  of  the  "Ba- 
nanas" song  to  Balfo  alone.  Why, 
there  are  several  quite  well  known 
composers  contributing.  Including  our 
own  late  Patrick  Sarsfleld  Gllmore.  An 
English  critlo  has  discovered  In  the 
first  line  a  suggestion  of  the  Hallelujah 
chorus  from  "The  Messiah."  The  sec- 
ond line  Is  the  old  familiar  "O  bring 
back  my  Bonnie  to  me."  The  next  four 
lines  are  from  "The  Bohemian  Girl," 
and  then  follows  the  opening  line  of 
Gllmore'*  "Seeing  Nellie  Home" — "In  the 
sky  the  bright  star  glittered,"  then  an 
"original"  line,  and  the  last  two  lines 
like  the  first  two.  JAS.  B.  RUSSELL. 

Lowell. 


We  have  received  a  long  letter  from 
Miss  Jane  Wlnterbottom  concerning  the 
present  discussion  of  beliefs  In  the 
churches.  We  regret  that  we  are  un- 
able to  publish  It;  not  on  account  of  Its 
length,  but  because  this  column  should 
be  free  from  religious  and  political  dis- 
putes. We  are  surprised,  however,  to 
learn  that  Miss  Wlnterbottom  is  not  a 
fundamentalist. 


REINCARNATION 

(From  the  New  York  Ttlnes.* 
A  daughter  was  born  S.iturday  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  Rose  McAlpin  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Alpln  of  115  East  Eighty-second  Street, 
at  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women.  Mrs. 
Alpln  was  Miss  Margaret  W.  Potter 
and  married  Mr.  McAIpln  in  June,  1922. 
The  newcomer  is  a  grandmother  of  the 
late  General  B.  A.  McAIpiji  and  the 
late  Frederick  Potter. 


MAH   JONGd   IN  THE  CHURCHES 

(Seen  In  Watseka.  Ill)  


M.  E.  CHURCH 
Next  Sunday,  7  P.  M. 
Illustrated  Lecture. 
BREAKING   CHINA'S  WALL. 


VOLSTEADING   'ROUND  MANILA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Eyes  opened  with  the  aid  of  Pedro  Do- 
mecq  brandy. 

Eighteen  holes  on  the  course  around 
the  old  walls  of  Intramores.  with  a 
pause  after  the  ninth  for  a  Silver 
Fizz  at  the  Manila  hotel  "nearby. 

Another  fizz  in  the  shower  room  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  after  the  game. 

Cold  lunch  washed  down  with  San 
Miguel  or  Double  Bock. 

Siesta   and   business   of   having  eyes 

opened  again. 

To  the  Panay  track  for  the  fifth  race. 
Cashing  in  parl-mutuel  tickets  at  the 

bar  next  to  the  betting  ring.  "Name 

your  own  poison!" 
A  two  dollar  an  hour  touring  car  to  the 

Plaza  Goite  and  the  Poodle  Dog. 
The  Elks  Club,  where  the  ever  knowing 

Chlno  on  the  other  side  of  the  ma- 
!    hogany     sets     dotyn    your  favorite 

cocktail  and  the  chit  Just  as  the  fifth 

dice  turns  deuce  and  the  second  horsa 

on  you. 

Dinner,  ohlcken  and  rtce  curry  and 
sauterne. 

A  ringside  seat  at  the  Olympic  stadium 
for  seven  pesos,  30  rounds  of  real 
fighting  with  a  bar  boy  at  your  elbow 
between  each  round. 

Dancing  on  the  piazza  of  the  Manila 
hotel  wearing  a  mess  Jacket  too  short 
to  conceal  hip  pockets  and  no  need 
for  them  anyway. 

Nightcap  as  the  sun  peeps  over  Mar- 

ANo'^^SnLL    THET    WANT  INDE-I 
PBNDENCE.  PINQLE.  j 

THE   INTELLIGENT  REPORTER 
"Several  cars  were  derailed,  but  none 
left  the  tracks." 

HELP  AND  THE  HELPER 

As  the  Wortd  Wags: 

This  IS  a  recent  advertisement: 

"Wanted  by  a  father  and  two  boys 
a  -woman  to  cook."  , .  _    .  ^ 

In  another  column  I  find:  A  Scotch 
woman  wants  cooking."  ^  ^  ^  ■. 

They  might  all  be  accommodated  it 
some  one  would  bring  them  together. 

Dorchester.  BAIZE. 


HOSEA'S^  THERMOMETER 

As  the  World  "V^ags: 

Your  column  this  rooming  reminds 
me  of  a  pamphlet  in  my  possession,  the 
first  page  of  v.hlch  reads  as  follows: 


HEOIJ 

IN  Hi 
Ono  II 

Printed  at  In  >  ...V.Wll 

This  register,  nn  the  wrltirr  explalnii, 
was  kept  nernrdlnir  to  Fnrunhelt'H  scula 
by   a    th.  I  d.)    Iu  Boston. 

Ainoog  h. 

"Tlin  c,  linprhnin  In  tlio 

year  1836  was  tUo  l(,th  day  i  ' 
Ix'r,  when  the  thermoinct<  r 

to  Hovon  desrceH  below  zmi  i-   

and  14  below  zero  nt  Bunset.  !'))• 
month  of  Dpiember  In  the  year  ISSS 
was.  one  hundred  degrees  colder  than 
the  month  of  Januarj'.  IS35." 

On  page  13  Is  R  table  "Hhewlng  tha 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  on  n  level  In 
the  summer  of  182fi.  In  Hingham.  To- 
tal In  three  months  21  and  a  half 
Inches." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  January,  183T, 
acrording  to  Mr.  .Sprague's  record,  the 
"thfrinometer  broke,"  although  the 
temimnature  was  not  abnormal.  Twlco 
In  April  the  same  catastrophe  occurred. 
On  the  19th  there  was  "sniall  rain," 
and  swallows  appeared  on  the  291  h. 

On  the  last  page  l.s  the  following: 

"By  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the 
liberal  patronage  bostowud  upon  his 
Register  of  the  Weather  last  year, 
Ilosea  Sprague  very  respectfully  In- 
forms his  subscribers  and  the  public 
that  there  Is  an  error  In  the  spelling 
of  the  word  Perigee  In  the  fifth  page, 
but  In  the  second  and  fourth  pages  of 
this  book  there  Is  no  mislakf-. 

"Sueli  persons  as  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  weather  I  liaVe  seen  and  felt  and 
experienced  for  900  days  past  will  'seo 
the  us'j"  of  this  Almanac." 

Hingham,  Jan.  S.  M.  A.  I<.  li^ 

GORDON'S  OLYMPIA— "Black  Oxen," 
film  of  Gertrude  Atherton's  novel.  Th< 
cast  Includes: 

Mme.Zatlany  (also  Mary  Ogden) 

Cnrlnne  Orlfnth 

Tjoe  CInvprlnp   Conway  TpiipU' 

Charlos  Dinwiddle  Thomas  Rlcketts 

.IikIkc  Gavin  Trent  'fhoiiia.s  S.  (Jnlse 

.lanpt  Oglptliorpe   (Mar.i  Bow 

.lanp  Oiiletliorpe   Katf  I.estor 

Jumps  Oglethorpe   Harry  Mest;iy<T 

Donnle  Ferris   lylncoln  Stpdman 

Agnes  Trevor  Claire  MacDoncll 

KlappeiB— lone  .\tklnaon    Mlla  (onstautln 

and  Ilortcnw  O'Brien 

Prinre  Holienliauer   Alan  Ilalc 

Crora  Dwlght   Clarissa  .Selw.vnne 

Oglethorpo  butler  Fred  Gambold 

Ogden  butler   Percy  WlUlama 

Doctor  Steinacli   O'to  .Nelson 

Clhancellor   Krlc  Mnyne 

Austrian  advisor   Otto  Lcderer 

Anna  Goodrich   Carmellta  Geraghty 

Rejuvenation  through  a  gland  opera- 
tion may  bo  considered  a  fad  of  sci- 
ence, perhaps  soon  to  be  consigned  to 
that  limbo  of  forgotten  fancies  once  sub- 
jects of  vital  Importance,  now  seldom 
mentioned.  Shaw  does  not  talk  of  gland 
rejuvenation  In  "Back  to  Methuselah," 
but  he  adventures  into  a  future  when 
"short  livers"  will  be  rare,  when  states- 
men will  be  mentally  of  age.  So  In 
"Black  Oxen"  Gertrude  Atherton  has 
conceived  a  situation  born  of  such  sci- 
entific Imaginings.  , 

In  Its  film  version,  "Black  Oxen"  has 
few  complications  of  plot;  rather  Is  It  a 
group  of  characterlza-tions  based  on  the 
discovery  of  the  Identity  of  the  mys- 
terious and  beautiful  woman  who  first 
appears  in  the  midst  of  a  sensation- 
logged  first  night  audience  on  Broadway. 
She  is  the  Countess  Zatllany,  an  Aus- 
trian by  marriage,  whom  ono  is  led  to 
believe  "undergoes  Dr.  Stelnach's  gland 
treatment  so  that  she  may  be  of  more 
use  to  Austria.  An  interesting  situation, 
and  Lee  Claverlng,  dramatic  critic  and 
a  wondering  cynic,  falls  In  love  with  her. 
Then  the  story  Is  out.  Scandal  mongers 
and  the  curious  taunt  her  with  her  age;, 
a  woe-begone  spinster  accuses  her  of 
trying  to  attract  younger  men. 

Then,  Count  Hohenhauer  comes  to 
America,  and  convinces  her  that  mere 
llove  would  never  satisfy  her.  She  re- 
[allzes  that  she  <?annot  marry  Claverlng. 
Again  "the  years  like  great  black  oxen" 
Interfere.  That  Is  all,  except  for  a  brief 
and  tragic  aftermath  when  Claverlng  Is 
set  upon  by  his  incorrigible  ward,  "the 
detestable"  Janet,  and  In  an  abrupt  end- 
ing we  are  led  to  assume  that  he  mar- 
ries her. 

"Blacji  Oxen"  Is  a  well  directed  pic- 
ture: there  has  been  no  attempt  at  ex- 
ploiting an  unusual  situation  beyond  its 
actual  values;  there  is  an  air  of  chas- 
tened mld-Vlctorlanlsm  In  the  high  cell- 
inged  rooms  with  their  crystal  chan- 
deliers, and  marble  topped  fireplaces. 
Even  the  costi/mes  of  the  Countess  have 
a  suggestion  of  the  mld-Vlctorlan. 

The  story  Is  told  with  directness,  the 
suspense  of  the  lady's  identity  well 
maintained.  As  for  the  actors,  Corlnne 
Griffith  Is  exquisite  as  the  Countess;  in 
her  manner  Is  the  touch  of  "unhappy,, 
far  off  things."  The  few  glimpses  of 
her  decrepit  old  age  before  the 
change,  are  not  successful;  they  had 
been  better  omitted.  Others  deserving 
mention  In  a  well  balanced  cast  are 
Conway  Tearle,  as  Lee  Claverlng,  Clara 
Bow  as  the  restless  and  Irresistible 
Janet,  and  Kate  Lester  as  "that  old 
tombstone,"  her  grandmother.     E.  G. 

4*  +  + 

Loew's  State — "Fashion  Row."  di- 
rected by  Robert  t.  Leonard.    The  cast 
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liuludes: 
Olra  Farln 


. . .  .Mae  Murray 

  Hae  Murmy 

71"   .Enrlfi  Fox 

-  Freeman  Wood 

\  :\n  lor'lanai  Vl.thilde  Bruiulapre 

■\i"!,T»'^«ke  of  the  Moscow  Art  thea- 

Farlnova.  t'-  »^tress  to    he  v^>stfu 
aecorousness  of  Z,\ia.,  ner 
""^'f  ^^e'ven'mm.  It  lacl.8  nothing  In 

captivating  Broadway  In  'he  guise  « 
T  lirincess;  then,  married  to  Eric  van 
Port  andt    whose    Mayflower  ancestry, 

HkSsri-^ranrrs;::^ 

haired  another  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
stripped   of   Mae   Murray  mannerisms 

^  A  scarred  and  vicious  Pursuing  Cos- 

saclc  brings  matters  to  ^^,^1  \.^r  Jstlr 
tnred  climax.  Warned  tliat  her  sister 
d  neer  Falrnova  seeks  an  East 
^id  "boSg  house,  there  to  meet  her 
nemesis^  Flitting  persons  in  various 
stages  of  undress  stream  through  the 
lodltns  house:  the  Kast  Side  is  on  edge; 

poUoemen  and  ^-^^^'^^ J^X^Tcort. 
rive  on  the  scene,  as  well  as  \  an  Cort- 
landt  and  James  Morton-a  musical 
nnmpdv  ensemble. 

The  aftermath  is  given  to  Zita,  now 
that  Farinova  has  died,  confessing  her 
Xnlitv  The  husband  pursues  Russian 
nt  estlgation  abroad;  h's  mother  Jor- 
swears  the  Mayflower  for  Zita.  James 
Morton  a  clownish  figure  who  plies  the 
old  trade  of  "slapstick"  with  equanim- 
ity, marries  Zita, 


An  artificial  affair,  yet  animated. 
Mae  Murray  is  consistent  in  her  two 
identities  as  Zita.  a  doll-like  person 
with  an  absurd  popping  ^^alk;  as 
Farinova.  the  ever  restless  Mae  Mur- 
ray of  gorgeous  costumes  and  conscious 

Tposes.     settings   are  -PP^P^'^^^^^^^ 

.   extravagant;  the  Russian  interior  ^  ^ 

'  I  interesting. 

APOLLO  CLUB 

from  MacDowell,  Massenet,  Harry 
Sy'^Buck.^dwln    Felton  Genee 

;Sh.rS£^'^-i 

^n  =c"of  7ariTd"m"od.  from  the', 
amusing   '■Italian   Salad"         ^e-e  a 

rfrtetr^fihe-^rre^^ed^x^ 

-ejrof^UieChauv    S  -^^^^ 

Music  "  anTfolk  songs  of  Eng- 
Ush   IrUh  and  Norwegian  origin,  these 

coodly    and    spirited  assemoiy, 
f^ave  little  platform  formality: 

ntermission    they  mingle 
audience.     Their  manner 

Ing.  at  times  even  jovial 


Star.  Ra 
jmajilnov,  Tho  BUlowy  Harvest.  Eev- 
Vlor.  L,-Abseiioe.  Fourdaln.  A  Ram- 
Voulllet,  L'OasIs  and  Canmval.  Car- 
jienter,  Tho  Player  Queen  and  Tho 
t^ldcp  that  nits  on  Baby'3  eyo8.  Fair- 
child,  A  Memory.  Watts.  The  Little 
ghephord'a  Song.  1 
In  our  little  village  of  the  Sixties  the 
livmn  book  used  In  the  Old  Church  was 
"Watts  and  Select."  Wias  Loverono's 
program  might  have  been  thus  entUled, 
ulthough  AVatts  in  this  instance  cajnc 
Jit  the  end,  not  at  tlio  beginning.  The 
rest  of  the  program  might  justly  bo 
called  "select,"  for  tho  majority  of  the 
pongs  wore  'of  good  quality,  demanding  ^ 
nn  interpreter,  not  being  content  with 
nn  accurate  singer  of  notes.  The  songs 
toy  Donaudy  seemed  to  us  last  night 
comiMnblace,  but  those  by  Borodin  and 
;BeJBI*\r6  of  the  first  rank.  Mous- 
e^^gsky'V  song  calls  for  a  more  ;experi- 
ibuced  interpreter  than  the  singer  of 
'last  evening. 

Miss  Lieverone  Is  young,  but  that  In 
art.  as  In  politics,  is  not  an  atrocious 
crime.     Youth   implies  enthusiasm  in 
one's  -work,  passion  In  expression,  ex- 
uberance that  leads  to  over-statement. 
There  were  times  last  night  when  one 
felt  like   imploring  Miss   Leverone  to 
Ift  herself  go.    The  voice  would  seem 
to  have  more  of  a  dramatic  than  a 
purely  lyric  quality,  yet  on  occasion 
Miss  Leverone  produced  some  pleasing 
lyrical  effects,  as  In  tho  skilful  man- 
agement of  upper  tones;  while  in  dra- 
matic passages  these  same  tones  had 
an  edge.    What  she  now  needs  is  the 
experience  that  would  allow  her  to  put  ; 
more  of  herself  Into  the  poets  in  verses  ; 
that  appealed  to  the  composers.  There 
^-as.  as  was  to  be  expected  of  a  young 
Ebinger,  too  little  differentiation  in  the 
sentiments  and  emotions.    And.  first  of 
all,  she  should  learn  to  enunciate  more 
distinctly.       In     Borodin's  "Sleeping 
Princess"  we  heard  one  -word  "Prin- 
cess." ■  As  to  what  ha,ppened  to  her  we 
were  left  in  ignorance.    This  lack  of 
clearness  was  not  so  noticeable  in  the 
Binging  of  the  Italian  group.   In  the  two 
groups  that  followed,  this  lack  was  a 
'Berious  drawback   to  enjoyment.  The 
(ault,  however,  is  .not  peculiar  to  Miss 
Leverone.     She   shares  it  with  many 
fingers  of  older  years  and  greater  repu- 
tation. 

The  audience,  of  fair  size,  was  evi- 
Bently  pleased. 


:i\p  said,  when  questioned  by  thft  sud- 
denly rich  desirous  of  a  "palatial  resl- 
dencB":  "You  can't  go  wrong  on  yel- 
low."   A  mad  world,  O  masters. 


Two  musical  compositions  new  to 
Boston  will  be  played  at  the  Symphony 
concerts  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday evening:  "The  Sirens,"  by  the 
Russian  (Jllere,  and  ".Megro  Rhapsody," 
by  Henry  F.  Gilbert  of  Cambridge. 
This  rhapsody  was  suggested  by  the 
"Shout."  a  religious  nocturnal  service, 
with  wild. dancing  and  singing  In  south- 
ern states.  The  other  pieces  will  be  a 
concerto  by  Handel  for  .strings,  and 
d'ltidy'a  '  familiar  "Symphony  on  a 
French  Mountain  Folk  Tune,"  one  of 
d'Indy's  compo.HltlonR  that  Is  not 
chiefly  cerebral,  but  of  human  Interest. 
The  piano  part  of  this  symphony  will  be 
played  by  K.  Robert  Schmilz,  his  third 
appearance  at  these  concerts. 

We  do  not  think  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  timorous  reactionaries  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  earcaps  for  these 
concerts. 


Notes  and  Lines:  Soft  music  at  the 
film  theatre  while  the- hero  kissed  the 
heroine  as  long  as  the  censor  would 
permit,  in  "Boy  o'  Mine."j^'p  comoth 
Henry  Walthall  to  the  aUBVyWith  his 
bride,  preceded  by  this  suBtta^ubtltle 
"And  in  natural  succession  cMR^^iar 
riage  and  fatherhood."  '^^^^ 
MISTER  FRANCIS  RAVELIN 

Mr.  Alexander  Woollcott  of  the  Ne  . 
York  Herald  says  that  Shakespeare  has 
not  always  been  a  magical  name  in 
Philadelphia. 

"If  was  In  that  city  that  Mr.  Mans- 
field was  finally  driven  to  advertise 
.sarcastically:  '.Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  Is 
Borry  to  disturb  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  he  Is  playing  "Richard  HI" 
i  every  night  at  the  Walnut  Street  Thea- 
tre.' " 


A 
they 
in  the 
with  the 
is  unassum- 
Their  accom- 


'panist  is  TeteV  unduly  obtrusive. 

Of  George  Miquelle,  whose  abilities 
as  a  ^e^Ust  are\vell  known,  there  is 
Uttle  to  say  but  that  he  played  with 
MS  customary  ease  and  beautiful  tone 
from  the  deeper  notes  of  ^ch  s 
■\rioso"  and  the  Russian  chants,  to 
the  more  whimsical  and  fantastic  The 
Bee'"  of  Schubert.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Renee  Longy  Miquelle. 

ROSELEVME' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Rose  Leverone,  soprano,  accompanied 
by  James  Ecker,  pianist,  grave  a  re- 
cital lar,t  night  in  Jordan  haJl.  The 
yrograjn  was  as  follows:  Donaudy,  O 
(iel  mlo  amato  ben.  Quelle  labbra,  and 
.Percha  dolce.  Borodin,  The  Sleeping 
■Princess  and  The  Dissonance,  Mous- 


The  conservatives,  the  reactionaries, 
the  "die-hards"  in  the  audiences  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  still 
raging  against  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss  and 
ihis  "Color"  sy.mpliony.  One  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  while  the  different 
movements  are  labeled  "purple,"  red 
"blue,"  "green,"  the  prevailing  color  of 
the  whole  symphony  in  "yellow." 

When  this  symphony  was  Playe<i 
Ihe  Bo.^ton  Symphony  Orchestra  i"  Ne^ 
York  last  Saturday  afternoon  the  Times 
found  it  Interesting,  "the  exciting  ex- 
pression  of   a  temperament---youthful, 
nervous,  vivid,  of  today,"   The  Tribune 
was  enthusiastic:  "We  shall  remember 
it  as  music  of  singular  spontaneity  and 
gusto;    We  have  not  heard  In  a  long 
time  music  so  ex-uberant.  so  unsouglit, 
so  untrameiled  in  thought  and  gesture^ 
It  is  brave,  gay,  and  often  beautitu* 
music."   

As  we  have  said  before,  we  did  not 
like  the  symphony,  but  we  thank  antl 
praise  Mr.   Monteux  for  producing  it. 
Men  and  brethren,  also  sisters,  we  must 
Tecognlze   the   fact   that   the  younger 
composer..,  are  many  of  th«n  ° 
marked  talent,  who  do  not  hear  and  fee 
music  as  did  their^resumably  excellent 
fathers  before  them.    Whenever  a  com^  ! 
poser  has  appeared  speaking  an  idiom  , 
strange  to  the  conservative  world,  he 
has  been  roundly  abMsed.    We  did  no  , 
!  dislike  Mr.  Bliss's  symphony  because  it 
:  vvas  new  and  strange.    We  disliked  It. 
^rhouBh  we  did  not  foam  at  the  mouth, 
'  or  ^eap  in  the  air  with  rage,  because 
we  did  not  find  it  effective  in  express- 
inl  the  composer's  Intentions,  and  did 
find    many    pages    ineffectively  noisy 
withoutTany  compelling  cause. 

As  for  the  symbolism  of  this  or  that 
cofor.  wise  men.  deep  thinkers,  have 
rtisa-reed  for  many  years. 

A  French  writer  in  1678  said  that  the 
church  recognized  five  color..:  White  s 
the  svmbol  of  purity,  virgins  and  con- 
fessors; red,  in  memory  of  apostles  and 
martvrs;  green,  to  show  the  efforts  of 
the  Church'  in  strengthenins  our  hopes  . 
n  life's  vicissitudes;  violet  for  times; 
of  penitence  and  affliction;  black,  sad- 
ness and  mourning.  . 

Blue,  according  to  later,  writers,  is  the 
svmbol  of  love  and  trea.son:  purple,  of 
h'i-h  state  offices:  red,  of  cruelty,  wrath, 
fire   7.ra.\.  modesty;  green,  of  hope  af- 
I  fcction,  youth;  violet,  of  jealousy.  Each 
I  month  has  its  color;  that  of  January  is 
I,  white.  ,         „  , 

I  We  speak  contemptuously  of  a  yellow 
doe,  yellow  journallBm;  yet  yellow  is 
symbolical  of  wealth,  nobility,  jealousy 
and  .shamelc-psnesa.    Interior  decorators 


Burton  Holmes  tomorrow  night  an^ 
on   Saturday   afternoon   will   take  his 
audience     a-motoring     through  Italy 
which,  as  one  of  her  own   poets  as 
serted.  has  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty. 

The  pianists  are  still  at  it.  Cjxus 
Ullian  will  play  music  by  Bach.  Bee- 
I  thoven,  Chopin,  Granados,  Rachmani- 
nov,  Liszt  and  others  tomorrow  night 
in  Jordan  hall,  and  in  the  same  hall  on 
Saturday  afternoon  Ernest  Berumen 
will  play  pieces  by  Bach- Szanto,  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Grlffes,  B.  R.  Warren,  G.  Faure 
and  others. 

The  Russian  sextet  will  give  a  concert 
In  Jordan  hall  on  Saturday  night. 

Morltz  Rosenthal,  pianist,  will  play 
in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon, after  an  absence  of  1"  years.  Born 
in  1862,  he  studied  with  Mlkuli,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Chopin,  and  with  Josefby. 
and  later  with  Liszt.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  was  in  MMsic  hail,  Nov. 
9,  1888.  when  he  was  assisted  by  ".Mas- 
ter" Fritz  Krei.sler.  vloiinist.  He  gave 
three  recitals  here — In  Bumstead  hall — 
that  year.  He  did  not  return  until  No- 
vember, 1890,  when,  announced  to  play 
with  the  Symphony  orchestra,  and  to 
give  recitals,  he  fell  sick,  and,  going 
to  Chicago,  narrowly  escaped  dying 
from  typhoid  fever.  He  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  1898,  played  with  the  Symphony 
orchestra,  and  with  the  Kneisel  Quar- 
tet (1899).  and  he  gave  recitals.  His 
next  appearance  in  Boston  was  on  Nov. 
I  30.  1906.  when  he  played  with  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  He  also  gave  a  re- 
cital on  Dec.  8  of  that  year. 


For  many  years  Mr.  Rosenthal  has 
been  in  the  very  first  rank  of  pianists. 
His  technical  proficiency  has  already 
excited  wonder.  It  Is  now  said  that  his 
interpretations  are  also  remarkable 
for  emotlona!  quality.  There  should  be 
livfely  curiosity  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  is  famous  also  for  his 
wide  reading,  his  interest  in  literature 
and  ail  that  pertains  to  humanity  and 
also  for  his  keen  wit.  JIany  stories  are 
told  of  his  comments  and  retorts.  The 
recent  death  of  Alfred  Gruenfeld,  a 
Viennese  pianist,  who  once  visited  ^ 
Boston,  brings  Mr.  Rosenthal  to  mind. 
Gruente'.d  had  returned  to  Vienna 
from  a  concert  tour  and  was  relating 
his  adventures  in  a  cafe.  "Yes.  I  had 
enormous  success.  How  much  do  you 
suppose  I  made.  Rosenthal?" 
To  which  Mr.  Rosenthal  replied.  Half. 

Oalli-Curci  says  that  after  she  sings 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  tonight  she  will 
nevair  zeeng  In  theese  Sam  Eensiilt 
kompance  againej  Well.  Amelita,  hope 
you  think  better  of  it.  buf  if  you  must 
go,  here's  your  hat.  goodaby  and  good- 
altjck  and  don't  slamma  ze  door  when 
you   go    out.— Chicago  Tribune. 

Germaine  Schnitzer.  pianist,  who 
made  her  first  appearance  in  Boston  on 
Dec    13.  and  has  played  here  at 

Symphony'  concerts  and  In  recitals,  wlU 
be  the  soloist  at  the  concert  of  the 
People's  symphony  orchestra  next  Sun- 
flay  afternoon  at  the  St.  James  Theatre. 

At  the. Boston  Flute  Players'  Club 
•concert  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  next 
Sundav  afternoon,  Doris  Emerson,  sd- 
,„.onn  "  Marguerite  ilm-Kan  and  Arthur 


^oote.  piaiusi.-.  c..tui,;e.s  l.aurent  fluie 
and  the  Duriell  string  quartet  will  t.i'- 
part.  Four  songs  and  a  Sarabande  an, 
Rigaudon  for  flute,  violin,  viola 
piano  by  Mr.  Foote  will  be  perfornieu 
also  music  by  Beethoven,  Brldire 
Grainger  and  Ravel. 


Many  of  us  have  .a  grateful  re- 
membranoo  of  Oluseppe  Campanarl, 
who  for  some  years  as  a  violoncellist 
was  a  valteed  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  oBcbestra,  and  for  »  long 
time  was  a  leading  baritone  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  His  Ford 
In  Verdi's  "PstlstafE"  was  only  one  of 
the  Important  roles  In  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself. 

His  daughter  Mlarlna,  coloratura  so- 
prano, born  in  Boston,  will  sing  in  the 
concert  of  the  Boston  Athletic  Asso  - 
elation  next  Sunday  evening,  with  the 
Boston  Ensemble  orchestra  led  by  Mi-. 
Vannlni.  She  was  taught  by  her  father-, 
until  In  1921  she  went  to  Italy.  In  192;? 
she  appeared,  without  orchestral  re-  • 
hearsal.  at  Vlcenza  as  Gllda  In  "Rlgolet- 
to."  Her  success  was  so  great  that  she 
filled  engagements  in  Italian  opera 
houses.  In  1923  she  sang  at  the  Car- 
cano  in  Milan  and  at  tho  end  of  that 
season  was  chosen  by  Toscanini  to  sing 
in  the  revival  of  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute"  at  La  Scala,  where  many  years 
ago  her  father  was  a  violoncellist  of 
that  famous  orchestra.  Miss  Cam- 
panarl has  also  sung  successfully  In  con- 
certs. 


TRAVELERS  TELL  STRANGE  TALES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Whilst  journeying  recently  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Boston,  I  desired  to  send  a  tele- 
gram, and  at  Sagamore  entered  the 
railway  station  for  that  purpose.  Some- 
what to  my  disappointment,  the  tele- 
graph office  was  closed,  but  I  saw  on 
the  backs  of  the  benches  In  the  waiting- 
room  this  neatly  painted  -wwrnlng: 
"DO  NOT  STAJVJD  OR  LAY  ON  THESE 
SEATS" 

Why  this  restriction  on  tlis  freedom 
of  movement  of  the  citizens  of  Saga- 
more? Shall  this  tyranny  on  the  part 
of  the  N.  y..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  be  aj- 
lowed  to  pass  unchallenged? 

Yours  for  liberty, 

R.  C. 

Boston. 


ADD  "LIFE'S  PERILS"  ' 
As  the  World  Wags: 

For  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity 
will  you  not  warn  your  readers  of  civil- 
ization's latest  and  most  horrible  men- 
ace— the  inflamed  atom.  Witness  the 
title  of  the  cut  on  page  seven  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  Satur- 
day. Jan.  5,  which  shows  the  ruins  of 
the  starch  mill  In  which  a  disastrous 
dust  explosion  occurred  recently. 
"Great  Destructive  Power  of  Atoms 
Highly  Inflamed" 

We  are  becoming  accustomed  to  ions 
and  eJectrons,  but  they  are  In  a  nor- 
mal state  of  healtlh  and  give  us  no 
cause  for  worry.  'We  have  learned 
how  to  soothe  an  Inflamed  throat,  an 
Inflamed  toe.  and  even  an  Inflamed 
landlord;  but  If  now  we  must  battle 
with  the  "highly  Inflamed  atom" — O 
Death,  where  is  thy  sting. 

COLIN  ARTHUR. 

Jan.  S,  1924.  , 


ON  SEEING  A  DISCARDED  CHRIST- 
MAS  TREE  ON  ITS  WAY  TO 
THE  CITY  DUMP 
(For  As  tie  TVorld  Wrngs) 
i  Poor  tree.    How  brief  your  day, 
'  Only  last  week  you  stood  so  straight 
and  tall. 

Each  smallest  branch  crlowlngr  with  light 

and  gay  with  toy. 
Tour  head,  proud  and  erect,  crowned 

W'ith  a  Shining  star; 
(  And  gathered  'round  you.  children,  glad 

with  Cliristmas  joy, 
'Mid  merry  shout  and  laughter,  your 

bounty  gave  to  all; 
And  scarce  remembered  were  your  for- 
est aisles  in  that  gay  hall. 
And  now  you  ride  In  noisy  tumbrel  to 

the  city  dump; 
There  to  decay  and  shrivel  'mid  ashes 

and  tin  can. 
Poor  tree.    How  brief  yxAir  day' 
Cambridge.        ISABEL  CHIPMAN. 


■When  we  were  young  we  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  similar  fate  of  the  flr 
tree  in  Hans  Chilstlan  Andersen's 
story  of  the  "Tannenbaum."— Ed 


Mr.  M.  H.  Peltz,  manufacturing  fur- 
rier. Is  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  by  Mr.  Lincoln  P.  Slmonds 
of  New  York,  who  read  Mr.  Peltz's 
modest  advertisement  In  the  Baltimore 


<S"  REMARK 
York  ricnM)  I 
i'haw,  who  Is  now 
.111,  doM  not  b«-  ' 
tiiRt  the  restora- 
.  ...  J  son  to  ocmplste 
m  of  action  wouk!  be  fortuitous 
for  him,  for  her,  or  for  th«  wise 
udiamlstratlon   of   what    property  re- 1 
mains  of  the  Thaw  millions. 


QOVERNMENT  IRONY 
Ka  the  "World  Wags: 

From  our  benevolent  ^vernment  1 
received  an  appetizing  pamphlet  that 
told  me.  among  other  things,  how  to 
"aherry"  oysters.  It  said  to  pour  over 
the  prepared  bivalves  a  mixture  of  two 
ens  and  two  table  spoonsful  of  brandy. 
Oh,  Joy  I  Instructions  from  Uncle  Sam 
himself  to  use  an  Intoxicant!  ^Vhen  1 
called  the  operator  at  the  federal  build- 
ing for  Information  as  to  where  I  could 
£et  the  brandy  she  said  I  was  fresh 
and  hung  up  on  me.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  CHELSEA. 

■■s'herr>-"7  Do  T^e  hear  some  one  cry 
out  against  this  verb?  It  has  found  Its 
way  Into  the  sreat  Oxford  Dictionary. 
Qulller-Couch  In  "True  Tilda'  (1909): 
Nursed  by  a  careful  butler  .  .  .  . 
single  bottle  will  sherry  twelve 
guests."  Possibly,  but  how  many  of 
the  guests  will  shake  the  »iead  when  the 

-onomloal  Dutler  says  In  a  forbidding 
voice:  "Sherry,  sir" 

IT  meeVs  our  unqualified 

APPROVAL 

First  Church  Spiritual  Science 
377A  Main  St..  Woburn.  Mass. 

Rev.  Mabel  Herbert  Black. 

Services  B:00  and  7:00  P.  M. 

Change  of  sermon  weekly. 

THEIR  COMPOSITE  POEM 

As  the  World  Wags:' 


n  my  early  youth  a  neighbor  of  ours 
exclaimed  In  enthusiastic  praise  of  a 
beautiful  spring  day,  "Just  lUte  a  poem 
bv  SheUey,  Browning  and  Tennyson. 
Ever  since,  in  our  family  this  phrase 
has  been  a  byword:  we  have  used  It  to 
express  the  superlative;  If  anything  Is 
perfect.  It  is  '•Uke  a  poem  by  b.,  B 

*"ln  "^conversation  with   a  friend  the 
other  day,  It  came  out  that  this  poem 
which  for  many  years  I  had  accepted 
without   question.   Is,   (or  would  have 
been,  for  my  friend  rather  doubts  Its 
existence),   a  very   curious  one.  But 
assuming  Its  existence,  we  can  set  the 
date  of  composition   very   accurately.  , 
The  poem  must  have  been  written  be-  \ 
fore   Shelley's  death  In  1S22.  and  for 
Shelley  to  have  received  much  benefit  | 
from   colaboratlon    with    the  younger 
men.  we  must  allow  for  their  being  as 
mature  as  occasion  permits. 

Let  us  assume  the  date  to  bo  1822. 
Even  so,  Browning,  at  the  age  of  10 
years  must  have  rendered  merely 
nominal  assistance,  perhaps  only  lend- 
ing his  name,  and,  as  my  friend  points 
out  Shelley  and  Tennyson  must  have 
had'  many  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  turn  of  a  phrase.  And  What  Is 
more  stubborn  than  a  boy  of  13? 

Yes  It  would  be  no  ordinary  poem, 
but  perhaps  that  spring  day  so  long  ago 
was  no  ordinary  day.  No  doubt  my 
friend  was  right  when,  on  leaving  me. 
he  paid,  "Well  any  way,  we  don't  have 
jweather  like   that  nowadays." 

Lexington.  ^« 


liin  !•    Im  ,  n     iimdo.     ."Oinpllmfs  Ju>-i'.v,' 
.'^.nm'timi'M    uti (vi -t |v    nR  iln.-<t    hi.''    I.Ui  r 
V  'lrks.    In  tliw      niphony  hU  Invrn'lon 
lu  \  er  flags.    Thi  ro  Is  no  pcdantlo  treat- 
ment of   his   thi'ni.^;    ihoro        not  Iho 
austerity  to  hp  found  in  snme  of  his 
later  compositions,  no  austerity  that  Is 
dangerously  nonr  dryness.    Here  hu  lets 
himself  go  without  too  conatant  thought 
of  Cesar  Franck.     Hero  ho  Is  wholly 
human    and    not    afraid    of  speaking 
frankly  to  Ills  audience.    Ills  tcohni.'al 
mastery  serves  only  beauty  and  elo- 
quence.   Ho  demands  for  the  perform- 
ance a  virtuoso  orchestra  and  a  vir- 
tuoso pianist:   above   all.   a  conductor 
•  who  Is  IntPlllgently  sympnthrtlc.  The 
symphony  does  not  call  for  any  marked 
emotional  display  on  tho  part  of  the 
pianist,  who  Is  an  Instrument  In  tho 
ensemble;  It  does  require  a  pianist  who 
Is  a  musician  as  well  as  a  virtuoso,  and 
Mr.   Schmitz  answers  this  description. 
Tho  result  was  a  memorable  perform- 
ance, one  that  electrified  the  audience. 
Gllere  In  his  "Sirens"  set  for  himself 
.  a  difficult  task.     To  .suKgest  the  sea. 
Its  calm.  Its  swelling  billows.  Its  mge, 
Is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  descriptive 
music.    Debussy  and  Rlmsky-Korsakov 
have  shown  this,  but  to  sing  the  song 
of   the   sirens,    there's    the    rub.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  said  that  this  song  was 
not  beyond  all  conjecture,  but  Gllere 
has   not   re-sung  It.     Anyone   with  a 
poetic  imagination  can  hear  t"h«  sirens 
sing  more  ravishing  strains  than  any 
composer  has  yet  put  in  their  mouths. 
The  symphonic  poem  as  a  whole  was 
disappointing;    rather    conventional  in 
expression,   rather   monotonous   in  Its 
repetitions    of    phrases    not  skilfully 
varied.    The  one  Imaginative  touch  is 
a.t  the  very  end  when  the  sinking  of  the 
sliip  is  suggested,  with  its  descent  to 
the  ocean'  depths.     This   Is  well  con- 
trived, and  the  diminuendo  Is  singularly 
effective.    Yet  such  is  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  association  of  ideas  that,  hearing 
those  final  measures,  we  could  not  help 
thinkins  of  the  old  song:  "Down  Went 
McGinty  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea." 

Mr.  Gilbert's  Rhapfsody  is  founded  on 
two  negro  spirituals:  "Where  do  you 
think  I  found  my  soul?"  and  "You  may 
bury  me  in  the  East."  It  is  intended  to 
be  a  tonal  picture  of  a  negro  "Shout,"  a 
'  religious  nocturnal  meeting  where  there 
is  wild  singing  and  delirious  dancing. 
The  Rhapsody  suffers  from  an  abuse  of 
the  brass  choir.  To  be  sure,  the  spiritual 
says  that  the  singer  will  hear  the 
trumpet,  but  the  audience  heard  all  the 
brass  too  often.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  written 
more  interesting  and  more  effective 
compositions.  The  portion  of  the  Rhap- 
sody that  is  the  most  musical  is  the  In- 
troduction with  the  first  treatment  of 
the  second  spiritual. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows: 
Dvorak,  Overture  "Carnival";  Brahms, 
Concerto  for  violin  (Mr.  Burgin)  and 
'cello  (Mr.  Bedetti);  Debussy,  Sym- 
phonic Excerpts  from  "The  Martyrdom 
of  Bt.  Sebastian"  (first  time  at  these 
concerts);  Liszt,  Mephisto  Waltz. 

IN  ULUAN  CONCERT! 


^rr.  1  In  hl.s  fiivor.  .i'm 

all  (I  ili^u  lin.  i  j.ibl..  iiuallty  uhich 
run  bo  neither  learned  nor  otherwlao 
ni'QUlred — tempcr.mn-nl.  )Ila  playing  Is 
not  dull;  to  listen  to  it  Is  a  pleasure, 
and  to  tho  lighter  ploce.s  last  night 
Mr.  Ulllan  brought  real  cluirm.  If  he 
will  only  put  his  mind  to  using  his  fine 
nervous  force  where  It  Is  nio.sl  needed, 
lie  should  wircly  becomu  a  pianist  of 


note. 


K.  U.  G. 


BURTON  HOLMEi 

I    Burton   Holmes  last   night   gave  In 
1  Symphony  hall  his  travalogue  entitled 
"Motoring  Through  lUly."  Starting  his 
journey  In  Naples,  he  showed  pictures 
of  the  porer  streets  and  people,  con- 
trasting them  with  the  finer  portions 
of  tho  city  and  the  more  fortunate 
dwnllers.    There  were  Interesting  plo- 
*  tures  of  Vesuvius  and  Its  crater,  and 
then  there  were  more  familiar  views  of 
Sorrento.  Capri  and  the  Amam  drive. 
Some  of  the  pictures  were  evidently 
taken  In  former  years,  as  Mr.  Holmes 
admitted  In  a  Jocose  manner,  saying 
that  the  women  In  tho  audience  would 
see  the  age  of  the  pictures  from  the 
costumes  worn  by  tho  female  tourists. 
Yet.  it  was  good  to  see  these  pictures, 
inr  me  scenes  depleted  were  aiiernaieiy 
beautiful  and  impressive, 
travelogue  was  the  latter  half.  In  which 
travelogue  was  the  latter  half  In  which 
Orvleto,  Perugen,  Asslsl  and  Siena  were 
described    with    an    enthusiasm  that 
roused   Mr.   Holmes   at   times  to  elo- 
quence. The  description  of  the  "Pallo" 
at  Siena  was  graphic  arid  entertaining. 
San  Marino,  Rimini,  Ravenna  were  vis- 
ited. 

Mr.  Holmes's  talk  was  instructive, 
without  too  much  of  the  Baedeker  guide 
book.  From  time  to  time  he  commented 
shrewdly  on  Italian  life  and  manners, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  pay  a 
handsome  tribute  to  Mussolini. 

The  travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  next  week  will 
be  "The  New  Hungary." 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Kultchar  has  been  nomi 
nated  for  the  prcsldenry  of  the  Ti  -vi 
Init  Club. 

A  NOTE  ON  "ADHERE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Recent  comment  on  the  romance  of 
words  was  full  of  nuggestlon.  A  Htnglo 
word  of  no  distinction  In  Itiielf  may 
cast  upon  the  mentnl  screen  the  Bwlft 
unfolding  of  a  life  history.  I'arilcularly 
is  this  80  of  distinguished  iiubllc  men 
with  whom  a  word  may  have  become 
peculiarly  Idenlllled.  "UuU.v."  and  one 
seps  the  Impetuous  and  fervnt  Roose- 
velt. "Normalcy."  and  tho  kindly  smilo 
of  Harding  comM  to  mind. 

The  word  "adhere."  with  Its  varia- 
tions, has  become  more  and  morn  com- 
monly used  In  the  discussion  of  certain 
public  questions  since  Secretary  lluglie.s 
first  made  use  of  It  In  official  speech 
when  he  recommended  that  President 
Harding  request  tho  Senate  to  consent 
to  the  "adhesion"  on  the  part  of  tho 
United  States  to  the  protocol  of  Pec.  IG, 
1920,  accepting  tho  adjoined  wtaiule  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
.Tustlce.  This  has  been  shortened  In  the 
speech  of  common   men   to  "join  the 
court, ".and  In  this  lies  hidden  romance, 
for  it  does  not  mean  wliat  common  men 
think  it  does  at  all.    "Adhere"  is  really 
Mr.  Hughes's  word,  and  -v^ith  it  natural- 
ly comes  upon  the  .screen  the  luxuriant 
whiskerage,    not    the    adhesive  kind, 
either,  hehind  which  the  secretary  of 
state    so    successfully    confronts  the 
smooth-shaven,    poker-faced  diplomats 
of  Europe  and  points  farther  east.  But 
it  seems  to  "be  getting  away  from  him; 
the  word  and  its  unique  distinction,  not 
the  whisjkerage.    Let  it  not  be  thought 
for  a  moment  that  the  fate  of  our  in- 
ternational relations  hangs  by  a  hair. 
The  unknovra  author  of  Mr.  Bok's  peace 
plan  has  adopted  it  as  a  description  of 
the  action  he  proposea  for  ■out  co-opera- 
tion for  world  peace. 


Handers  Concerto  Grosso  No.  i 
6  in  G  Minor  Is  Given 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  11th  concert  of  tho  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterda^y  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  d'Indy,  Symphony  on  a 
French  Mountain  Air  (E.  Robert 
Schmitz,  pianist);  Gllere,  "The  Sirens," 
symphonic  poem  (first  time  in  Bos- 
ton); Gilbert.  Negro  Rliapsody 
(Shout"),  first  time  In  Boston. 

Handel's  concerto  not  only  showed 
the  spUndor  of  the  string  section;  It 
gave  pleasure  by  its  solemn  majesty 
I  and  by  the  freshness  of  the  lively  move- 
•  ments.  How  was  It  that  Handel,  writ- 
ing appiirently  in  simplest  manner 
and  with  a  few  chord:^.  could  give  in 
sir  V  me, ".sure  an  Impression  of  digmity  ; 
ai'  •  awe.  and  incite  the  hearer 

tr  i    contemplation    of  things 

r\r>-  .  '    Hearing  this  music,  one 

could  understand  Beethoven's  admira- 
tion for  the  master.    Our  modern  com- 
posers are  like  Hannibal,   pretty  fel- 
lows In  their  day.  but  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  huge  orchestra  they  can- 
not so  move  the  soul.      The  strings 
played  superbly  and  Mr.  Theodorowlcz, 
concert  master  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Burgin.  played  brilliantly  and  with  full 
I  rich  tone  the  solo  passages, 
i     D'Indy's    Symphony    on    a  French 
!  Mountain  Air  was  first  played  37  ye!>t  s 
j  ago.    It  must  be  ranked  among  his  tri- 
I  i:niphant  works.    For  of  this  symphony 
,  one  cannot  sny  that  It  Is  purely  " 


bra  I, 


■intellectual."    reproaches  ihat 


Cyrus  Ulllan,  (pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall,  be- 
fore a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience: 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  Bach;  Sonata, 
Op.  109,  Beethoven;  Etude,  E  Major, 
Mazurka,  P  Minor,  Nocturne,  Op.  48, 
No.  1,  Scherzo,  C  sharp  Minor,  Chopin; 
Prelude,  G  Sharp  Minor,  Rachmaninov; 
Spanish  Dance.  Granados;  Tango.  Al- 
beniz-Godowsky;  Tone  Picture,  Kallen; 
Polka.  D  Major,  Ebell;  Rhapsody,  So. 
10,  Listz.  ' 

A  player  who  has  yet  to  acquire  the 
routine    of  "concert    performance.    Mr.  : 
UUian  none   the   less   showed   himself  ' 
last  night  a  pianist  of  notable  talent,  j 
.Tudglng  his  abilities  by  what  h'e  did  at 
his  Irst  public  recital  in  Boston — by  no  i 
means  a  fair  way  to  judge,  but  the  ! 
only  one  available — one  must  hope  that 
Mr.  Ulllan  will  find  it  In  his  wa,y  to 
consider  njore  seriously  than  perhaps 
he  has  done  heretofore  the  music  he 
chooses  to  play. 

Last  night  he  played  many  passages 
beautifully,  with  excellent  tone  and 
rhythm,  and  with  plenty  of  tonal  color. 
But  In  the  .music  of  Bach,  Beethovlen 
and  Chopin  he  showed  no  evidence  of 
having  laid  out  designs,  with  prudent 
consideration  of  the  worth  of  contrast 
and  the  necessity  of  climax;  altiiough 
the  effect  of  Improvisation  In  perform- 
.ance  Is  often  desirable,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  most  successful  im- 
l^rovisers  have  been  men  blessed  with  a 
fine  feeling  for  form. 

Sometimes,  too,  Mr.  Ullian  so  mis- 
calculated his  dynamics  as  to  spoil  the 
shape  of  a  phrase  and  not  always  did 
he  show  discretion  In  the  use  of  the 
pedal  or  In  his  rates  of  speed.  Surely 
he  needs  to  listen  to  himself  more  at- 
tentively, and,  above  all  else,  to  cal- 
jculate,  away  from  the  pianoforte,  pre- 
cisely what  he  must  do.  In  every  re- 
.spect,  with  every  note  of  what  he  sets 
out  to  play  in  order  to  make  the  whole 
hang  together  and  to  gain  its  fullest 
effect. 

It  will  be  well  worth  its  while.  For 


A  few  days  ago  a  wise  man  of  the 
east  declared  tha,t  one  cause  of  the 
world  mess  Is  ergbphobla,  which,  being 
Interpreted,  means  a  fear  of  work, 
laziness.  He  was  cuscused  of  coining  a 
word. 

It  Is  true  that  "ergophobia"  is  not  In 
the  huge  Oxford  Dictionary,  though  we 
fmd    "ergasy,"   a  literary  production, 
and  "ergometer,"    an   Instrument  for 
measuring  work  or  energy.  Neverthe- 
less "ergophobla"  Is  by  no  means  a 
new  word.    An  English  medical  journal 
In  1905  spoke  of  this  "new  disease"  and 
the  word  for  it  came  Into  the  news- 
papers.   A  county  court  judge  asserted 
from  the  bench  that  the  disease  was 
new.    "It  is  a  common  disease  I  have 
been  familiar  with  all  my  life."    A  lay- 
man remarked  that  the  extraordinary 
thing  about   tho   malady   is   that  the 
j  patient  is  invariably  quicker  to  diagnose 
!  the  symptoms  in  other  persons  than 
1  himself.    The  Pall  Iilall  Gazette  in  May,  ^ 
j  1905,    descended    to    punning:  "The 
I  scientist   who   shall   succeed   in  dis- 
'  covering  the   ergophobia  bacillus  will  j 
knock  Pasteur,  and  the  likes  of  him, 
into  a  Koch-ed  hat,  and  confer  an  in- 
estimable  blessing    upon    the    human  i 
species  by  transmitting  the   curse  of 
'Adam  into  a  perpetuar week-end.  But 
he  is  a  long  time  catching  the  beast." 

Another  word  belonging  to  the 
"phobia"  class — not  in  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary— ^is  "erenthophobia,"  which  is 
said  to  moan  unseasonable  and  un- 
motived  blushing.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance, as  far  as  we  can  learn,  early  In 
1912  and  was  employed  by  Parisian 
physicians. 

THEIR  NATIONAL  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

Wasn't  It  neat  of  the  Japanese  prince- 
regent?  When  the  prince  was  shot  at, 
tho  other  day,  the  prime  m:niEter, 
Goto,  who  is  something  of  a  radical, 
felt  that  he  was  to  blame,  and  so  be 
hurried  over  to  tho  prince  and  said  he 
was  willing  to  leave  Tokio  at  once;  and 
the  prince  said:  "Well,  you 
where  you  can  Goto." 


STATIC,  NOT  ACTIVE 
And  yet.  In  ordinary  use  and  under- 
standing, "adhere"  Is  not  a  word  of  ac- 
tion. One  thinks  of  the  adhesive  postage 
stamp  once  stuck  as  staying  stuck.  The 
pestilent  fly,  lured  to  the  adhesive  fly 
paper  on  the  kitchen  table,  once  stuck, 
as  staying  stuck.  ."Static  rather  than  po- 
tential in  contenit  In  both  familiar 
cases.  Likewise,  in  the  matter  of  the 
adhesive  plasters  of  first  aid.  In  sur- 
gery adhesion  Is  a  bad  thing  and 
causes  trouble.  Static  again.  Until  the 
adoption  of  the  word  by  Mr.  Hughes 
Into  the  language  of  diplomacy  such 
was  its  implication,  and  to  it  that  im- 
plication Still  adheres,  that  to  adhere 
means  to  become  gummed  up. 


It  has  remained  for  a  commentator  on 

the  Bok  plan  to  make  the  most  roman- 
tic use  of  the  word  that  has  as  yet  come 
to  my  notice.  Adopting  the  figure  of  a 
great  machine  as  descriptive  of  the 
League  and  its  Court,  he  says  that  the 
author  of  the  plan  Indicates  where  safe- 
ty devices  may  be  in.stalled  "so  as  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  adhere  to  the  apparatus  now  func- 
tioning." Visualize  the  great  whirling 
fly-wheel  of  European  politics.  Visualize 
the  United  States  adhering  to  the 
smooth,  well-oiled  surface  of  its  cir- 
cumference. Consider  the  law  of  cen- 
trifugal force  and  other  laws  of  God  and 
man,  and  tho  infinity  of  space.  What  are 
human  safety  devices  against  them! 
Was  Mrs.  liCsUe  Carter,  adhering  to 
the  bell  clapper  in  the  "Heart  of  Mary- 
land." a  more  romantic  figure  than  Co- 
lumbia adhering  to  the  apparatus  now 
functioning.  All  that  in  the  little  word 
"adhere."  No  wonder  It  is  stuck  up. 
Amherst,  N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS. 


know 
T.  W.  I.  G. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

During  the  course  of  a  business  day 
I  have  the  usual  frequent'  clashes  with 
the  operator-wlio-glves-you-the-WTong 
number.  It  occuned  to  me  today  that 
we  ought  to  have  an  exchange  called 
"DEATH";  then  one  could  say  to  the 
operator.  In  the  wofds  of  the  immortal 
O.  Henry,  "Give  me  LIBERTY  or  give 
me  DEATH."    Tours  till  the  bell  rings. 

W.  M.  M. 

P.  S.— I  got  my  LIBERTY  number 
right  oft  the  bat,  and  the  shock  nearly 
killed  me. 


The  booster  for  Los  Angeles  Is  not  i 
the  only  one  heard  saying  In  any  sea- 
son and  In  any  place:     "My  dear  sir,  | 
this  is  the  first  ti.me  in  3S  years  we've  | 


ADD  "VOICES" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Pleajse  tell  Uie  respected  editor  who 
commented  on  H.  S.  M.'s  question  about 
a  "mahogany  voice"  that  tho  poet 
writing:  "With  the  pointed  breath" 
probably  possesses  what  was  once 
known  as  a  "whiskey  tenor."  This  was 
in  the  days  of  temperance,  not  prohibi- 
tion. Sorrowfully,  A.  P. 


NEWS  FROM  HOLLYWOOD 

-Vlildred  Spain's  social  notes  from 
Hollywood  in  the  Sabbath  Trlb  always 
hrlng  the  tear.s  to  our  eyes.  Just  as 
u  e  finally  fondly  conclude  that  home 
life  in  Hollywood  consists  of  bootleg 
hootch,  hashish,  and  homicide,  we  pick 
up  one  of  Mildred's  stories  and  find 
that  Norma  Talmadge  gave  a  reception 
and  that  she  wore  a  trailing  gown  of 
white  tulle  threaded  In  fine  gold,  with 
narrow  ruffles  cascading  frOm  the 
nomial  waistline  to   the  hem.  And 

Patsy  Ruth  Miller  wore  a  gown  of 
1  white  sequins  with  a  girdle  of  silver, 

enhanced    by   a   flaring   bow.    with  a 

wreath  of  silver  leaves  binding  her 
1  hair.    And  Mildred  Davis  was  in  girlish 

orchid  and  blue  georgette  edged  in 
1  silver,  with  a  wide  b'^ndeau  of  silver 


We  read  early  this  month  that  "La  Goulue,"  once  famous  as  a  dancer  | 
.    the  Moulin  Rouge,  Paris,  was  found  living  in  a  caravan  at  St.  Ouen. 

\t  present,"  she  said  to  a  representative  of  Comoedia,  "I  earn  my  living 
:  nd  food  for  my  three  cats  and  mv  dog  RiG:olo  by  selling  sweets  in  cab- 
jar^.  I  don't  mind.  I  have  had  my  time  of  fame  and  glory,  and  I 
enjoyed  myself.  I  pay  about  a  dollar  a  week  for  my  stand  here,  and  I 
nave  enough  to  eat  myself  and  to  feed  my  pets.   That  is  all  I  want." 

La  Goulue  was  the  joyous  queen  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  which  was 
t  stablished  in  1888  by  one  Zidler,  a  curious  mixture  of  the  Yankee  and 
Ithe  pure  Parisian.  The  dance  hall  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1915.  There 
xvere  many  other  wild  and  delirious  dancers  in  the  halls  of  Paris  at  the 

imo  that  La  Goulue  flourished:  La  Glue,  Grille  d'Egout,  Rayon  dor, 
.\Iome-Fromage,  Demi-Siphon,  Nini-Patte-en-l'Air,  and  others  who  are 
■described  in  Maurice  Delsoi's  "Paris-Cythere,"  which  for  its  revelations 
of  the  private,  if  the  word  private  is  appropriate,  life  of  the  dancers 
."ia  a  book. 

l  M.  Delsoi  spoke  of  La  Goulue  incidentally  and  said  nothing  of  her 
'early  life  or  her  adventures  after  she  left  the  Moulin  Rouge.  Let  us 
supply  some  of  the  gaps.  It  is  said  that  her  name  was  Louise  Weber; 
that  she  earned  her  nickname  when,  a  young  girl,  she  ate  an  enormous 
iamount  of  ham  and  sauerkraut  at  the  restaurant  the  Rat  Mort.  It  was 
;at  the  Elysee-Montmartre  that  she  first  came  into  notice  as  a  dancer 
being  one  of  the  "quadrille  naturaliste."  The  others  were  Grille  d'Egout, 
'La  Macarona,  and  Nini  Patte-en-l'Air.  She  probably  little  thought  that 
later  the  whirl  of  her  petticoats  and  the  singular  elasticity  of  her  anatomy 
vould  compel  her  to  pay  a  fine  of  2000  francs. 


From  the  Moulin  Rouge  La  Goulue  went  into  the  menagerie  business. 
She  became  a  lion  tamer.  On  May  10,  1900,  she  married  at  Montmartre 
town  hall  a  brave  young  man,  Joseph  Drexter,  or  Droxter  (the  newspa- 
pers  differed  as  to  the  surname  of  this  hero.)  He  was  a  slight-of-hand  ■ 
wizard.  The  Duke  de  Talleyrand-Valencay  had  promised  some  years  be- 
fore to  be  one  of  L»  Goulue's  witnesses  if  she  should  ever  marry,  but  he 
ad  gone  dotty,  so  she  had  to  put  up  with  Oliver  le  Catalan,  the  king  of 
nake  charmers.  The  other  witness  was  Romain,  the  son  of  a  famous 
wrestler.  The  wedding  party  went  to  the  Mayoralty  in  a  race-course 
drag,  and  a  Victoria  and  a  pair  of  horses  brought  back  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  She  wore  a  black  satin  dress  that  spread  like  a  fan  from 
the  knees  do^vn.  There  were  red  roses  in  her  corsage,  and  a  bouquet  of 
crimson  peonies  was  her  hat.  Her  three  sisters  were  with  her:  La  Bay- 
ojiette,  a  fortune  teller  by  cards,  wore  a  daffodil  silk  dress,  trimmed  with 
brown  velvet;  Violetta  La  Victorieuse,  skilled  in  sleight  of  hand,  was  in 
■jijauve,  while  the  third  sister,  Mme.  Lucienne,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
wild  beast  business,  was  in  beige,  with  a  row  of  large  brown  poppies 
round  the  hem  of  the  skirt,  and  a  boa  of  the  same  kind  of  flowers. 


The  Paris  corespondent  of  the  Era  sent  this  description  of  the  wed- 
iiiig:    The  breakfast  was  sen'ed  in  the  managerie.    A  correspondent  said 

at  in  response  to  the  applauding  crowd  La  Goulue  offered  to  dance  in 
ront  of  the  show  with  one  of  her  old  friends.  Nana  La  Cascadeuse,  but 

policeman  objected  on  the  ground  that  a  performance  outside  the  show 
\-ould  be  illegal. 

(Georgette  Macarona,  who  is  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  thfee  joy- 
ous sisters.  The  others  were  La  Tonkinoise  and  Mome-Cri-Cri,  daughters 
o£  an  honest  keeper  of  a  poultry  and  game  shop,  so  they  learned  early  at 
borne,  to  pluck  pigeons.) 

Perhaps  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  more 
dlert  than  his  colleague,  for,  describing  the  wedding,  he  wrote:  "It  is 
touching  to  learn  that  the  blushing  bride,  when  cheered  by  the  crowd 
after  the  wedding  ceremony,  promptly  expressed  her  gratitude  by  'sketch- 
ing,' as  they  say  in  the  French,  a  pas  seul,  in  the  course  of  which  she  ad- 
roitly passed  her  leg  over  her  husband's  head  as  he  stood  at  her  side. 
This  must  have  been  a  proud  moment  for  the  conjurer." 


It  was  in  1904  that  La  Goulue  nearly  lost  her  life.  She  was  giving 
a  lion-taming  performance  in  the  circus  managed  by  the  Pezon  brothers. 
It  was  at  the  fete  of  St.  Cloud.  A  lion  attacked  het  savagely  as  she  was 
pirouetting  in  his  cage.  A  reporter  remarked  flippantly:  "La  Goulue  is 
aturally  unaccustomed  to  strong  objection  being  taken  to  a  tete-a-tete 
■ith  her  and  she  was  so  flurried  by  the  onslaught  that  for  all  her  nimble- 
iiess  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  her  but  for  the  opportune  intervention 
of  Adrian  Pezon.  As  it  was,  she  escaped  with  a  few  scratches  and  seri- 
ous Injury  to  her  elaborate  toilet." 


It  seems  that  when  La  Goulue  became  a  glittering  star  at  the  Moulin 
Rouge,  she  was  no  longer  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  but  she  still  had 
'•ibcaux  restes."  No  one,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  raised  a  leg  in  the  air — 
and  hers  was  admirably  shaped — with  such  infantile  grace.  The  wildest 
dancing  was  allowed  her  on  account  of  the  old  maxim:  "Do  not  touch  the 
;ueen." 

"Her  eyes  blazed  in  a  quadrille,  her  nostrils  dilated,  her  smile  was 
the  smile  of  a  bacchante.  .  .  .  She  could  have  followed  some  eccentric 
Englishman,  enthusiastic  over  her;  he  would  have  covered  her  with  gold. 
She  preferred — and  in  that  she  has  perhaps  been  wise — to  preserve  her 
joyous  independence,  in  reigning  over  her  subjects." 

As  a  dancer  she  would  now  display  her  art  in  classical  form,  and 
now  attract  attention  by  the  danse  du  ventre.  It  was  said  of  her  that  at 
the  Moulin  Rouge  she  was  the  most  accomplished  dancer  of  them  all. 
After  her  came  Rayon  d'  Or,  a  handsome  creature,  with  masses  of  hair 
dyed  a  coppery  hue,  wearing  a  hat  with  long  feathers,  loaded  with  jewels. 
She  danced  as  though  she  were  mad. 


We  read  this  month  of  the  sad  case 
setter  know 

been  condemned  to  pay  2000  francs  damages  in  he^  action  against  the 
French  exhibitor  Aubert.  She  had  sued  him  for  libel,  alleging  that  her 
appearance  in  the  film  "Peacock  Alley"  reflected  unfa\'^rably  upon  her, 
past.  Suing  originally  for  1,000,000  francs  and  the  suppression  of  the! 
picture,  she  came  down  to  100,000.  The  court  decided  there  was  nothing) 
dishonorable  pictured  in  regard  to  her  and  tliat  the  heroine  of  the  film, 
could  not  be  confounded  with  Cleo.  j 
Cleo,  bom  at  Paris,  was  of  Viennese  parentage.  She  entered  the' 
Paris  opera  house  at  the  age  of  seven  and  became  a  full  fledged  dancer  I 
there  in  1897.  It  was  in  that  year  that  she  appeared  at  Koster  and  Bial's, 
New  York  (Sept.  27)  in  a  spectacular  ballet  "Faust,"  coming  on  the 
Stiige  in  the  fourth  scene,  "The  Palace  of  Pleasure,"  standing  "in  all 
.the  radiance  of  her  beauty,  her  gauze,  her  diamonds  and  her  bandeau. 
Suddenly  she  advanced,  pirouetted  once  or  twice  upon  the  tips  of  her 
toes,  and  vanished  behind  a  wing  unmolested  by  great  applause."  The 
"New  Yorkers  did  not  care  for  her  as  a  dancer.  The  Times  said:  "She 
was  painfully  nervous,  and  breathed  heavily,'  and  the  protrusion  of  the 
muscles  of  her  neck  and  collar  bone  destroyed  the  contour  of  an  otherwise 
splendidly  moulded  bust.  Her  smile  was  timid,  but  very  sweet,  and 
seemed  to  invite  toleration.    She  was  very  pale." 


Mr.  Mark  S.  Dickey  of  Arlington  wishes  to  know  wliy  Cesar 
Franck's  name  is  almost  invariably  written  out  in  full  on  concert  pro- 
grams while  other  composers  represented  only  by  their  last  name. 
"I  have  even  seen  it  hyphenated  on  programs  of  supposed  repute,  as 
though  the  piece  had  been  written  by  Cesar  and  arranged  by  Franck, 
or  as  though  he  belonged  to  the  Smith-Jones  tribe.  Also,  why  is  'Handel' 
correct  rather  than  'Haendel'?" 

"Cesar  Franck,"  possibly  because  there  have  been  other  Francks 
in  the  musical  world  who  have  composed:  Melchior,  Johnann,  Joseph 
(Cesar's  brother)  and  Eduard.  Cesar  Franck's  full  name  was  Cesar 
Auguste  Franck.  Of  course  Cesar  and  Franck  should  never  be  hyphen- 
ated. The  French  are  fond  of  their  heroic  names:  Hector  Berlioz.  Debussy 
vfa,s  baptized  Achille  Claude  Debussy,  and  he  thus  signed  some  of  his 
earlier  compositioni. 

;  Handel  for  m%y  years  in  England  signed  his  name  Handel,  not 
Haendel.  Would  any  one  wish  to  hear  of  the  "Haendel  and  Haydn 
Society"? 


And  now  La  Goulue  is  glad  to  receive  enough  to  stay  her  appetite — 
is  she  still  voracious? — and  feed  her  pets.  She  is  still  with  a  caravan. 
That  is  her  home.  Probably  she  does  not  dance  in  the  lion's  cage.  Who 
will  write  her  life  ?  The  biography  would  give  a  picture  of  the  times 
in  which  she  shone.  ' 


cloth.    It  sounds  almost  pathetic,  tms 
struggle  of  the  young  women  of  the  , 
movies  to  wear  pretty  things  just  like  | 
young  women  do  in  Chicago,  or  Osh-  | 
kosh,  or  Kokomo.     Perhaps,  after  all, 
Hollywood  Is  not  as  bad  as  we  hope.— 

i  nMr-atrn    Trlhunft-  ^   \ 

"LA    FORZA    DEL  DESTINO" 

(For  the  Sunday  H"erald) 

*'Five  Men  Wearing  Collars 

at  Moscow  Grand  Opera 

But  Performance  Was  as  Elaborate 
as  in  Other  Days" 

I. 

Five  white  collars  in  the  opera  crowd — 
(Turn,   O  turn,  MoMssorgsky,  in  your 
jrave!) 

Wail,  ye  wood-winds!  Blare,  ye  trum- 
pets loud! 

Squeak,  ye  fiddles!    Blow,  ye  brasses 
proud! 

Evil  times  have  fallen  'pon  your  realm 
When  the  great  unwashed  here  brave 
With'rlng  scorn  of  lorgnette  wielders, 

wear 

Flannel  shirts  and  homespun  trousers 

where 

Swallow-tails  alone  could  save 
1  The   thrifty  moujiks  from   the  wrath 
I  that  seared 

When    Boris    Godounow,    behind  his 
beard, 

Croaked    in    guttural    Russian,  "Ha! 

Woulds't  overwhelm 
And  Btrlfle  our  cadenzas  with  a  breath 
Tainted  with  vodka,  garlic,  onions—  's 
death 

To  one  more  ilhision  since  the  Tsar's 
exit, 

And    Lentne  and    Trotsky  took  the 
helm!" 

II. 

But»"the  play's  the  thing"— and  so  the 

show  goes  on — 
(Ktmsky-Korsakoff,  do  your  stuff!) 
That  Golden  Cockerel  of  yours  is  worth 
A  lot  more  rubles  than  there  are  on 

earth — 

Mefistofele's  a  piker  in  the  Soviet  scale. 
And  they'll   teach  him  what  a  Devil 

ought  to  be! 
May  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods 
Settle  down  o'er  all  the  clods 
Who   munch  while   Tosca  makes  the 

welkin  ring — 
Amonasro  scowls,  a  captive  king — 
Brunnhllde      clasps     the  Nlbelungen 

Rinp— 

For  a  rabble  either  mystic. 
To  a  man,  or  atheistic — 
Introspective, 
Sans  perspective. 
Better  to  be  spading  sods! 
Five  white  collars  in  the  opera  crowd- 
In  1924.    Ye  gods!  K.  D.  K.  A. 

"DEACON  BRODIE" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  "\  "J  M  speaking  of  IlenleT  an<i  Steven- 
son'^ plaj-.    Deacon  Brodle.'  In  the  Manchester 

'  Guardian,  says  be  saw  It  at  ManchceW  n 
nrc-MlM  Hornlman  days,  produced  by  Harold 
V  Netlson  'Mr.  Nellson  had  the  reputation 
of  tivinit  good,  hard  plaT9.  and  as  people  dldn  t 
nnderfltand  that  this  was  a  mlddilng  ^"^r  me. 
thev  took  the  precaution  of  "".j'nc  a^f, 
OfaTJCIiester  audiences  have  commonly  had  tins 
that  Icmethlng  good  might  be  launched  »t , 

I  them.'  " 


md-  L 

ear)  | 


The  English  poet,  W.  E.  Henley,  co- 
author of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  In: 
writing  that  strong  and  gloomy  Scotch 
melodramatic  tragedy  "Deacon  Brodie," 
had  a  talented  younger  brother,  E.  J. 
Henley,  who  was  leading  man  In  the 
fine  English  company  which  produced 
this  play  in  America  in  the  80's.  It 
was  booked  for  Milwaukee.  George 
Kingsbury,  the  box  office  man  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  (now  manager  of  a 
Lightnln'  company)  informed  the  house 
staff  that  every  man.must  wear  a  swal- 
lowtail and  lawn  tie  because  these  men, 
Stevenson  and  Henley,  who  wrote  the 
rube  comedy  were  big  time  guys  over 
across,  and  Jake  Litt,  our  Academy 
manager,  had  ordered  that  we  should 
sling  a  front  just  to  show  the  British 
chaps  that  we  weren't  on  the  hick  cir- 
cuit. 

What  makes  me  laugh  now  is  we  had 
a  vague  idea  that  "Deacon  grodie"  was 
I  a  bucolic  comedy  like  the  "Old  Home- 
stead" or  "Alvin  Joslin";  and  who 
could  blame  us  for  not  seeking  to  as- 
certain what  a  Scotch  deacon  was,  any- 
how? 

Tbe  advance  man's  property  plot  called 
for  a  male  quartet  fof;  off-stage  singing, 
so  George  Kingsbury^  hired  four  of  us 
ftt  il  each  for  six  nights  and  two  mati- 

ness— pretty  soft,  we  thought,  for  hand- 
ing out  a  tew  close  harmonies  (by 
■from  the  wings.    George  had  us  prac 
tlce  up  and  tried  the  effect  from  dif- 
ferent  stations   in   the  orchestra  and 
gallerj'.     "Down  Mobile"  was  our  best 
bet  and  George  decided  that  would  do. 
What  was  our  horror  to  find  "on  the 
night"  that  this  wasn't  »  rube  comedy 
at  all  and  that  we  were  supposed  to  be 
the  choir  in  an  adjoining  church,  and. 
Just  as  the  deacon  Is  <Tbout  to  murder 
the  man  in  the  library— yes,  as  his  hand 
is  raised  with  the  dagger,  through  the 
open  window  comes  the  cla.sslc  Scotch 
hymn  the  deacon  knew  as  a  child  and 
he  pauses,  and  the  victim  is  saved.  I've 
forgotten   the   plot.     Anyhow   we  had 
only  a  half-hour  to  run  over  the  music 
in  the  back  room  of  a  beer  saloon  next 
door.     The   air   was   almost  identical 
with  "Old  Hundred.  "    We  sang  three 
verses,   being   drilled  by  the  company 
stage  manager  to  crescendo,  until  the 
last  line  of  the  third  verse  came  out 
with  a  mighty  crash.    The  stage  man- 
ager   was    a    fussy    Englishman  and 
moaned  In  despair  at  our  failure  to  get 
his  idea.    But  we  muddled  through  for 
eight  performances  and  Henley  told  us 
on  the  Saturday  matinee  that  wo  were 
going  gieat  and  If  he  could  play  Mil- 
waukee for  a  run  we  might  (in  time) 
I  do.   We  surely  earned  our  $8  that  week, 
but  I've   always   felt  that  if  we  had 
I  been  allowed  to  sing  "Down  Mobile." 
Stevenson  would  have  been  a  success 
here  instead  of  having  the  tour  can- 
celled for  want  of  patronage.  Seriously 
speaking,  however,  it  was  a  strong  play 
and  was  undoubtedly  killed  (for  Amer- 
ica) by  Its  title.     Discriminating  peo- 


ple remained  away,  thinking  it  a  com- 
edy instead  of  a  dour  Scotch  tragedy. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


most  or  \v  : 
liroters."    This  was  In  I'-'OT.) 


,  Br>>ili*  ' 

I  Twk,  on  May 

mi).  E.  J.  H. 

age  of  S:.  It 

\  •■■       ■  inothei 

"e   the    passions  they  « 
,'re  the  tears  they  made  to  j 
iu  ■ .    ihe  wild  humors  they  por-  i 
i    For"?auKhUut    worlds    to    see    -nd  j 

O.h'u/fwrath  and  ^""^^n-reallt 
«!.       .,  r  s  vvliimc  and  Tlmon  s  b»« 
\  ,t  am!  Komfii- 

,  ;  Ell  o.ie  and  all. 

,,,ie''    was  one   of  four 
,,en  by  Henley  in  colUtbora- 
Hobert  Louis  Stevenson  _  The 
u  ore  •Beau  Austin.'  ./""J"^' 
iumea  •  and  ••Ro^|ort_M.-«'^»ire.  M 

PITY  THE  POOR  ACTOR 

I  ditor  of  The  Herald: 

"f   the   many  criticisms  of 
inces   in   Mr.  John 
lion  of  Hamlet,  may 
;  know  something  of 
<.slonal  theatre, 
.  that  may  not 
,1     ^    i  iheatregoers? 
"Actors  are  poor,   most  of  them  fl- 


Well,  person.\tly. 
hear     Meyerln  .  r  - 
heard  It  onci.  lii 
vocal    music  whs 


wi'  shall  he  Klad  to 
.'iura    aBiilii.  Wo 
licrinany,  whi-re  the 
sunff   with  German 


'ustlness  and  contempt  for  fine  phras- 
ing, No  doubt  the  opera  will  be  cut  at 
the  rroSton  Oi'.  ra  House,  and  It  should 
be  cut,  for  the  Meyerberlaii  lenKth  of 
tiraijd  opera  Is  In  these  days  intoler- 
able, but  let  us  hope  that  the  cutting 
will  be  Judicious  and  not  merely  to 
bring  out  In  bold  relief  this  or  that 
singer _at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  "Louise-'  i 
aga^..  to  see  the  honest  father  and  ' 
mother  eating  cabbage  soup  to  melli- 
fluous music,  while  their  discontented 
daughter  longs  for  the  gay  life;  to  hear 
Louise  in  the  one  popular  air  assuring 
her  lover  how  happy  she  has  been  since 
she  abandoned  herself  to  him;  to  see 
the  polngs  on  in  the  Montmartre  dis- 
trict. ^ 


Is  nil  1.  I.s  iin  expiiislvp  luxury. 

All  I  be  remembered  that  the 

threat  m.i  •  Miy  fi<<  to  hear  singers 
rather  than  an  opern  Itself,  MIbh  Gar- 
fU  n  has  her  followers,  Mr.  Challapin  h<« 
his,  and  If  she  were  In  appear  as  JU  i  - 
tha  and  the  KUEBlaii  a^  tli.'  farmer  with 
a  ba.s.s  voice  hnd  a  craving  for  porter. 
In  Klotow'a  operR,  ilu>  opera  house 
would  be  crowded. 


"Opera  at  poDUlor  prices  for  the  peo- 
ple" Is  a  cry  that  Is  uttered  from  tine 
to  time.  Would  that  it  were  possible  i.. 
answer  satisfactorily  this  cry.  But  as 
the  world  now  Is,  opera  at  "popular 
prices"  would  mean  first  of  all  that  tin- 
composer's  score  would  be  misrepre- 
sented by  a  numerically  Inadequate  or- 
chestra; a  piano  would  often  take  the 
place  of  missing  Instruments.  The  stage 
settings  would  be  of  an  Inferior  nature. 
There  would  be  no  Imposing  proce 
slons.  no  brilliant  scenes.  And  would 
the  singers  be  able  to  please  those  ac- 
customed to  better  ones? 

At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  m^st 
stirring  performances  of  "11  Trovatore" 
Some     have    wondered    why    there     ^.^  ^^.^^  heard— It  was  In  New  Havc^;— 
should  be  two  performances  of  "Snow  ji  ^ith  Adelaide  Philllpps  as  Azucan  i — 


Maiden"  In  two  weeks.  One,  the 
matinee,  for  children?  One  for  the 
mature  and  hardened  opera  goers?  But 
are  children  greatly  interested  In 
"Snow  Maiden?"  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  their  taste.     More  than  one 


;  .1     oa  well  as  artistically,   and  uttle  girl  has  told  us   that   "Alice  in 

nanclally  J8__w  .   „,„f,<,slonal    Wonderland"  is  a  stupid  book. 

poor  must  serve.     ^  profession  |   

,  r  who  tina>'>'  1,  told    or       We  suppose  that  Charles  Hackett  will 

■  pi'ly'^'and'^nceremonlously    be    the    Count    -in    "The    Barber  of 


wa.s  given  with  not  over  a  haH-iioicn 
Instrumentalists,  with  stage  settings 
that  were  ridiculous,  with  a  handful  of 
a  chorus. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  '•Ca\al- 
leria  Rustlcana"  and  "Pagliacci  '  are 
NOT  included  in  the  repertoire  of  the 
operatic  fortnight. 


is   promptly  j,e  gives  If    Seville.  "  and  Des  Grieux  in  "Man»n." 

ed.  The  '''**'"T"'^J'.  the  directoi  |two  pleasing  operas.  Some  have  wished 
t  his  ,o"''}^__"      reads  his  Unes  and   |to  see  him  as  Romeo  in  Gounod's  opera 


he 
flre 
no 

and  of  the  star;  he  j^.^.  ^^rt    iand  are  disappointed.    Perhaps  they  do 


goes                           or  he  goes  else-  not   care   for   "Manon,"    since  w«o 

just  as  he  is             ^^^^^  impossible  istated   recently   that   Manon   and  Des 

where.                ,  -gt'imate  of  an  actor's  brieux  never  existed,   that  they  were 

h'lstHo^ic  ability  or  of  his  natural  In-  Icreatures  of   the   Abbe    Prevosl's  im- 

1  niEenie    from    his    performance,    for  agination.        Nevertheless      there  Is 

he    l3    subordinated,    along    with    the  charming  music  in   "Manon,"   even  if 

play,  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  ^he    typical  the 


allow  competition? 


me    is    Introduced  ad 
nauseam,  and  the  story  is  entertaining. 


The   devout  Wagnerites  will  rejoice 


:o-called  star. 

Xe'^Te"    5e  would  be-a  fool  If  he  dld^    „ 

vi»  chooses  rather,  to  surround  himseii  exceeding  Joy  at  the  opportunity 

with  Inferior  players  that  he  may  shme  hearing   the   chattering   Mime,  the 

tlie  brighter    or  by  players  who  ha\-e  fear.some   dragon,    Siegfried   as  black- 

reoutation.    but    who.   through  ^^.^ith,  horn  player,  bird-fancier,  afraid 
ome     ewu                         ^^^^  empty 


force    of   circumstances,  t'""':--  .  of   nothing  until   he   comes   upon  the 

of  their  »'>'^it^„;\°;'*l'eto^  Sleeping  Bruennhilde. 
for  being  too 


themselves 
nil    their  stomachs, 
has  received  his  "notice 

^°?he  tale  Is  aptly  told  of  the  English 
star  who.  emerging  with  majestic  dlg- 
nitv  from  his  dressing  room  after  an 
,  —    of    triumph,    discovered  his 
t"  still  on  the  stage  and  gazms 
i       V   at   some  apparently  Invisible 
object.    "And  what  may  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this?"  he  asked,  adjusting  h.s 
glass.     Whereupon  one 


of    the  com- 


° — ,7  ,,«i.inteerpd  this  answer.  "It's  -Metistoieie  m  spue  oi  ils  cpi="^i-^ 
pany    ■'°'""'/^^f  „t;"e   sir  This  Is  thej  nature  and  son^e  «l?pary  pages  is  closer 

fi'^'.ThZ^ce  weve  hai  o  see  It  to°  to  Goethe's  poemf'knd  Boito's  Garden 
first  chance  we  ve  naa  ^  ^      ^^^^^       ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  _ 


Two  performances  of  "Carmen"  we;-f> 
to  be  expected  and  not  deplored,  and 
Massenet's  "Jongleur"  is  worth  -while 
if  only  for  the  "Legend"  sung  by  foo 
baritone. 

"Faust,"  of  course.  "  "What  opera 
house  -would  be  complete  without  it? 
One  can  get  along  without  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" and  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
but  "Faust"?  Never. 

■Meflstofele"  in  spite  of  its  episodic 


night." 

Durham,  N.  H. 


CHALIAPIN  AND  MARY  GARDEN 
FEATURED 

We  were  asked  last  week  by  a  young 
man,  -wishing  to  hear  Mr.  Challapin  in 
opera  whether  he  should  purchase  a 
ticket  for  "Boris  Godunov"  or 
"Meflstofele."  "Which  opera  is  the 
more  melodious?  Which  has  the  more 
pleasing  tunes?"  he  questioned 
anxiously. 

No  prudent  person  recommends  a 
playi  opera,  tailor,  dressmaker,  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  or  brand  of  cigars, 
but  this  question,  and  It  was  asked 
earnestly,  set  us  a-thinklng  about  the 
choice  presented  to  the  Inquirer,  and 
also  about  the  repertoire  in  general 
offered  to  the  public  of  Boston  by  the 
Chicago   Opera  Company. 


One  might  ask  first  of  all,  why  is 
Meyerbeer's  "L)Afrlcalne,  '  to  be  sung 
In  Italian,  chosen  for  the  opening 
night?  Because  it  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  scenic  display?  Because 
some  soprano  wishes  to  poison  herself 
beneath  the  deadly  tree?  Because  it 
has  not  been  performed  here  for  a  long 
time? 


ture  than  Gounod's  with  all  its  melodic 
wealth.  At  last  Bostonians  will  learii 
why  Mr.  Chaliapin  shocked  New  York- 
ers when  he  took  part  of  Mephlstopheles 
during  his  first  visit  to  this  country. 
Perhaps  he  now  wears  an  overcoat  in 
the  scene  on  the  Brocken. 

it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  "La 
Traviata"  when  the  Violetta  i=!  able 
to  express  the  emotional  quality  o' 
Verdi's  beautiful  and  pathetic  music, 
and  is  not  merely  a  woman  laboring 
with  florid  passages,  vocal  exercises. 


Famous  singers  have  been  heard 
here  in  Meyerbeer's  posthumous  opera. 
When  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston 
theatre,  Jan.  29.  1865.  Anna  De  La 
Grange  took  the  part  of  the  passionate 
and  forsaken  Selika.  Isabel  McCul- 
loch.  the  divorced  wife  of  Brlgnoll,  took 
the  part  of  Inez.  In  1SS3  at  the  same 
theatre  that  admirable  singer  MMe. 
Fursch-Madl  was  the  Selika.  The 
tenor  was  the  excellent  Ravelli;  Galassl 
was  the  wild  Nelusko. 

In  New  York,  the  Sellkas  have  been 
Minnie  Hauk,  Nordica,  LItvinne,  Bre- 
val.  Fremstad.  Campanlni,  Giorninl, 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Tamagno,  Caruso  were 
l-.eard  In  turn  as  Vasco  da  Gama,  not  to 
mention  other  tenors  of  more  or  less 
repute.  (When  Caruso  took  the  part 
Mr.  Krehblel  said  the  "slack  of  tenta- 
tiveness  clung  to  his  impersonation  ' 
■  n'!    tha*    h'-    inx-!t-i   comparison  with 


As  for  "Boris  Godunov" — there  -will 
be  Mr.  Chaliapin.  The  opera  itself  de- 
mands a  chorus,  that  can  act  as  well  as 
sing.  While  "Otello"  has  never  been 
so  popular  as  "Aida,"  it  Is  a  greater 
opera,  the  crowning  glory  of  Verdi. 

Some  may  ask  about  "11  Maestro  dl 
Cappella,"  which  is  to  be  given  at  a 
matinee  with  Massinet's  "Jongleur."  It 
is  "Le  Maitrc  de  Chapelle,"  an  opera- 
comique  by  Ferdinand  Paer.  produced 
at  Paris  In  1821.  It  tells  of  a  cor^- 
poser  who  has  written  an  opera  and 
fallen  in  love  with  it.  He  plays  on  the, 
spinet,  he  directs  the  orchestra  tl-.e 
other  side  of  the  footlights,  he  teachers 
his  pretty  little  cook  to  sing  the  melo- 
dies. W'hen  this  opera  was  heard  at  the 
New  Theatre  in  New  York  in  3909 
Alma  Gluck  took  the  part  of  the  cook. 
She  was  praised  by  the  New  York  Sun 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  her  colleagues: 
"The  young  woman  is  in  her  first  sea- 
son on  the  stage,  but  she  is  more  of  a 
prima  donna  than  the  three  flaccid  and 
gaseous  nonentities  who^are  the  resu'i 
of  the  exploration  of  the  combination 
[financial  and  artistic  genius  now  at  the 
head  of  Metropolitan  operatic  affairs." 
O  Mr.  Henderson,  how' could  you! 

No  one  was  ever  wholly  pleased  -with 
the  repertoire  of  an^./operatic  sea.soTi, 
.'hort  or  long.    ."There  have  been  an  1 


McNULTY  AND  THE  DUCK 

To  the  Eid'Itor  of  TTie  rierald: 

Noticing  youT  taste  for  Irish  bal- 
ladry I  am  moved  to  send  you  t!hls  old 
favorite,  which,  I  am  told,  should  only 
bo  read  or  sung  In  a  room  wTiere  the 
wall  p.iper  matches  the  gravy. 

Boston.  ELIAS  BARNCASTLB3. 

Mrs.  McCarthy  she  gave  a  fine  party 
And  had  a  collation  to  -wind  up  the 
same. 

There  was  Foley,  McFadden,  McNulty 
and  Madden, 
All  partial  to  duck,'  t-was  their  favorite 

game. 

The  corpse  of  a  duck  was  laid  out  on 

the  table 

"Aha!'"  said  McNulty,  "Now  ain't  we 
In  luck?'" 

But  when  they  were  seated  they  called 
on  McNulty, 
Declaring  that  he  must  distribute  the 

duck. 

CHORUS 

"Slash  It,"  said  Foley,  "Go  In,"  cried 

the  rest; 

"Get  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  break 

In  its  chest,'" 
"Och,  slaughter  It,  man,  are  you  losing 

your  plU'Ck?" 
All  the  time  that  McNulty  was  carving 

the  duck. 

The  guests  all  were  waiting  and  eager 
for  eating, 
MoNulty  consented,  he  could  not  de- 
cline. 

So,  calling  his  neighbor  to  hand  him 
the  sabre. 
He  started  to  rip  the  poSf  "Bird  W 
•the  spine. 

But  try  all  he  -would  he  could  make  no 
incision, 

"Aha!"   cried  McNulty,  "Now  what 
have  I  struck? 
With  all  due  respect  to  you,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carthy, 

I  think  there  Is  starch  In  your  canvas- 
backed  duck." 

CHORUS 

"Slash  It,"  etc. 

Oh,  then  there  was  stabbing  and  slicing 

and  jabbing, 
McNulty  tried  hard  but  he  could  not 

break  through; 
To  save  extra  labor  he  sharpened  the 

sabre 

By  stropping  it  up  on  the  sole  of  his 

shoe. 

He  then  grew  excited  and  pounded  It 
madly, 

If  tolling  for  pay  he  would  surely 

have  struck. 
When  slap  went  the  bird  onto  Mrs. 

Mrs.  McCarthy, 
Her  toilet  was  spoiled  by  the  traoks 

of  the  duck. 

Then  those  that  were  able  got  up  from 
the  table 

And  chased  for  the  duck  as  it  rolled 
on  the  floor, 
And  none  laughed  more  hearty  than 
Mrs.  McCarthy 
When    Foley    remarked    they  had 
chased  It  before. 
McNulty   was   boiling   -with   raffe  emd 
vexation, 

H'e   reached   for   the    bird    and  he 
kicked  It  for  luck, 


will  be  -complaints;   questions-  i  Through  the  window  It  went,  killed  a 


Chinaman  passing. 
And  that  was  the  way  they  disposed 
of  the  duck. 


•Why  don't  they  give  this?"  and  "Why 
rlon't  they  give  that?"    It  seems  to  us 

that  the  repertoire  for  the  two  week-   

,.f  the  Chicago  company  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^ 

the  taste  of  the  great  majority.   If  some  exclaims: 

l  atrons  or  patronesses  of  opera  we.e              ^^^^         pictures  to  the  waU 
consulted,  the  repertoire  f  °«<="                  When  father  cirves  the  dudu" 
would  spell  ruin  at  the  box  office,  ana   


THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 

(For  The  Boston  Her.^ld) 
I'm  thinking  of  the  songs,  Tom. 

Of  thirty  yenrs  ago. 
Of  'Nelll..  Bawn  "  and  "Daisy  Bell," 

And  "Whora  the  lA\lea  Grow." 
"Tho  Sidewalks  of  New  York."  Tom— 

Oh,  myl  How  memories  flow 
Around  those  happy,  simple  son(s 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

'Twas  Just  the  other  night,  Tom, 

When  I  was  at  the  piny, 
The  muslo  struck  a  chord,  Tom, 

That  rolled  the  years  away. 
I  started  up  so  quickly,  Tom, 

I  nearly  stopped  the  show — 
I  thought  I  saw  a  ghost,  Tom, 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

■•Two  Little  Girls  In  Blue,"  Tom, 

And  "Good-by,  Dolly  Gray," 
Are  like  the  fragrance  of  a  rose 

Prom  gardens  far  away. 
And  strains  of  "Sweet  Marie,"  Tom, 

They  make  my  spirit  glow; 
How  strange  to  tremble  to  that  chord, 

Struck  thirty  years  ago! 

Oh.  Tom,  I  wish  Aladdin's  lamp 

Would  carry  me  away 
Back  to  the  scenes  of  boyhood. 

Where  memory  loves  to  stray, 
Back  to  those  laughing  boys  and  girls — 

The  ones  we  used  to  know — 

Back  to  the  voices  and  tho  songs 
Of  thirty  years  ago. 

What  makes  me  feel  so  strange,  TomT 

I  must  be  In  a  dream! 
For  I  can  see  the  moonlit  road. 

The  mountain  and  the  stream. 
And  I  hear  voices  singing,  Tom, 

.'Mong  the  lane  below. 
I"m  dreaming  of  the  songs,  Tom, 

Of  thirty  years  ago. 

No  voice  can  ever  die,  Tom, 

No  chord  Is  ever  lost. 
Though  bodies  may  decay.  To^n, 

And  sleep  beneath  the  frost. 
Still  your  keynote  and  mine,  Tom, 

(Transcending  Ico  ancT.snow) 
Vibrate  to  Heaven's  time,  Tom, 

Since  thirty  years  ago. 
Lynn.  L.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P. 
M.  Morltz  Rosenthal,  pianist.  See 
special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M., 
concert  of  the  People's  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor.   See  special  notice. 

Boston  Art  Club, 3.30  P.  M.,  Bos- 
ton Flute  Players  Club,  Georges 
Laurent,  musical  director.  Bee- 
thoven, quartet,  C  minor,  op.  18. 
No.  4  (the  Durrell  String  Quar- 
tet); Foote,  Sarabande  and  Ri- 
gaudon,  for  flute,  viola,  violin  and 
piano  (Mr.  Laurent,  Mrs.  Golden, 
Miss  Durrell  and  Mr.  Foote); 
Ravel,  sonatlne  for  piano  (Mar- 
guerite Morgan);  Foote,  songs: 
Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night,  The 
Rose  and  the  Gardener,  Lilac 
Time,  The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree 
1  (Doris  Emerson,  soprano,  and  Mr. 
Foote,  pianist);  8ridse"s  London- 
derry Air  and  Grainger's  Molly  on 
the  Shore  (Durrell  String  Quar. 
tet). 

Boston  Athletic  Association,  8  P. 
M.  Concert  by  Marina  Campanari, 
cOloraturE  soprano,  and  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Ensemble,  Mr. 
Vannini,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

ONDAV — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Second  extra  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Msnteux,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

WEDNESDAY  —  Symphony  Hall, 
8:15  P.  M.  Elsie  Janis,  entertain- 
er.   See  special  notice. 

THURSDAY  —  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Loeffler, 
music  for  four  stringed  instru- 
ments (dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Victor  Chapman);  Haydn,  quar- 
tet, G  major,  op.  77,  No.  1; 
raneiev,  Allegro  and  Andantino 
I  (Thome  with  Variations)  from  the 
quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  7. 

FRIDAY  —  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 
M.  12th  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Oif^estra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.    See  <>pecial  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M. 
Messrs.  Maier  and  Pattison.  Con- 
cert of  music  for  two  pianos. 
Saint-Saens,  Minuet  and  Gavotte, 
Op.  63;  Schumann,  Andante  and 
variations;  Mozart,  Sonata,  D 
major;  Vuillemin,  Bourree;  Tall- 
lefcrre,  Jeux  de  Plein  Air  (La 
Tirelitentaine      and  Cache-cache 

I  Mi'toula);  Ropartz,  piece  in  B 
minor;  Ravel,  three  pieces  from 
"Ma    Mere   I'   Oye"   (the  Sleeping 

'  Beauty,  Laideronette,  Beauty  and 
the  Beast);  Raff.  Tarantelle;  Don- 
nanyi  -  Waler,  Wedding  Waltzes 
from  "The  Veil  of  Pierrette." 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repe- 
tition of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, Mr  Monteux,  conductor. 
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BERUMEN 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Ernesto  l?orumon,  pianist,  pave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  nfiernoon  In  Jordan  hall. 
His  program  was  as  follows;  Bach- 
Sranto.  Organ  Prelude  and  Kugue.  O 
minor;  Brahms.  Intermeszo;  Schumann, 
novellette;  Liszt.  Sposallzlo,  Valse  Ou- 
bliec.  and  Fantasle  Sonata  (after 
Dnnte);  E.  R.  AVarren,  Frollck  of  the 
Elves;  Griff es,  The  White  Peacock;  O. 
Faure.  Impromptu;  Albenlz.  Evocation; 
Granados.   EI  Pelele  from  •"Goyescas." 

Mr.  Berumen  on  a  dark  stage  did  a 
sinister  dted:  he  played  a  transcription 
of  a  prelude  and  a  fugue  written  by 
Bach  for  the  organ.  Now  It  matters  not 
who  the  transcriber  of  Bach's  music 
for  organ  may  be,  Liszt,  Tausig,  Bu- 
sonl.  Szanto.  or  Hezeklah  Perkins,  the 
transcription  Is  an  abomination,  yes. 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  Do 
pianists,  forgetting  that  Bach  wrote 
much  beautiful  music  for  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  piano,  or  Ignoring  it  as  be- 
neath their  dignity,  prefer  transcrip- 
tions for  aesthetic  reasons,  or  do  they 
believe  that  the  vain  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  thunderous  speech  of  the  organ 
will  Incite  an  audience  to  vie  with  It 
In  applause?  And  here  enters  paradox, 
most  amusing  paradox:  the  better  the 
performance,   the  greater  the  offence. 

The    Intermezzo   by   Brahms  chosen 
yesterday  is  not  one  of  the  most  In-  ; 
teresting  of  the  series.    There  is  a  ro- j 
mantle  spirit  In  Schumann's  novellette) 
that  escaped  the  pianist,  although  he ; 
played  it  con  brio.    The  group  of  pieces 
by  Liszt  comprised  three  that  are  not  | 
often   heard.   "Sposallzlo"  was  one   of  j 
his  attempts  to  "translate  a  picture"  i 
Into   tones.    It  la   in   his   worst   vein,  i 
abounding  In  pompous  platitudes;  there 
ia  would-be  mysticism  that  Is  only  dul- 
ness;  a  grasping  after  spiritual  expres- 
sion.   Far  better  the  little  waltz,  salon 
piece  though  It  be,  for  it  has  grace  and 
Its  hints  at  the  dance,  with  the  inter- 
ruptions   and    the     rcRumntions.  are 
pleasing  to  ear  and  mind.    The  "Dante" 
sonata  Is  a  curious  mixture  of  bombast 
and  beauty. 

Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Warren's  fairy  piece 
in  Mendelssolinian  manner  is  not  pre- 
tentious:   it    is   always   a  pleasure  to 
hear  "The  White    Peacock";  Gabriel 
Faure's  impromptu  Is  subtly  charming; 
the  Evocation  of  Albenlz  lias  more  po- 
etic distinction  than  is  found  in  more 
familiar  pieces  by  hini.    Granados's  "EH 
Pelele"  for  full  effect  demands  a  fiery, 
dash  that  was  lacking  yesterday.        "•■  ] 
,  Mr.    Berumen  played  the  lighter  and 
lyrical  pages  of  his  program  In  a  pleas-  i 
ing    manner    when    he    was    not  too 
anxious  to  gflve  each  note  Importance. 
He    played    as    a    rule  Intelligently, 
though  at  times  his  performance  seemed 
tentative.    In  the  more  exacting  pieces,  j 
he  could  have  displayed  more  breadth,  ' 
a  more  commanding  sweep,   and  au-  j 
thoritatlve      continuity      in  musical 
thought. 

Said  Miss  Dorothy  Jewson,  M.  P.: 
"We  have  decided  not  to  wear  hats, 
because  It  Is  more  convenient  not  to  in 
an  overheated  chamter  like  the  Com- 
mons." Miss  Susaa  Lawrence,  M.  P., 
also  hatless,  said:  "It  Is  a  question  of 
headaches.  I  found  a  hat  unbearalble 
during  the  long  afternoon  and  evening 
work." 

We  had  thought  that  the  three  female 
Laibor  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
would  surely  sit  with  "silkers,"  plug- 
liats,  stovepipes,  glgssy  and  Impeccable 
oi  to  shape.  .  * 

We  were  also  surprised  to  learn  that 
any  room  in  a  private  or  public  bui'iding 
of  London  is  overheated.  Americans 
sojourning  In  England  in  winter  have 
complained  bitterly  of  the  lack  of  heat; 
drawing  rooms  with  the  mercury  down 
to  50  degrees  except  in  front  at  the 
grate,  where  men  spread  coat-tails  close 
to  It.  as  seen  for  years  In  Punch's  pic- 
tures of  domestic  and  club  life. 

But  this  Is  a  world  of  surprises.  Per- 
uaps  MisH  Jewson  and  Miss  Lawrence 
think  that  the  mercury  at  60  degrees 
hows  tropical  heat.  ^ 


;  ^  Ml  lived 

111  :-^p:. ni,- .i-i- I'l  i.uii.n  j  lor  many 

jtars. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  prove  this  may 
go  to  Havana.  Cuba,  where  an  Import- 
ant business  street  is  named  "Aguacate" 
after  this  dclUlous  mayomialsp-like 
fruit — or  l.s  it  a  vegetable?  B.  S.  A. 
Brookllne. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  controversy  between  the  reverends 
recalls  a  somewhat  similar  Incident  In 
n  western  city  between  a  Baptist  and  a 
Congregational  minister,  which  called 
lorth  these  versea: 

"I'm  going  to  heaven."  McCune  says  to 
Moore, 

"And  when  I  get  there  I  will  fasten  the 
door. 

And  you,  deluded,  unwashed  of  your 
sin. 

Will  find  to  yjjur  cost  that  you'll  never 
get  in." 

"That  heaven,  my  friend,"  Moore  says 

to  McCune, 
"Is  my  destination,  but  hell  is  your 
doom; 

.\nd   1   already  know  that   you'll  find 

when  you've  died 
That  you've  traveled  the  path  of  the 
unsanctifled." 

Old  Beelzebub  laughed  and  his  sides 

shook  with  glee, 
"What   a   harvest    the   fight   of  these 

'Revs.'  gives  to  me; 
For  while  they  are  quarreling  which 

road  to  take 
A  great  raid  on   their  flocks  I  shall 
easily  make." 

NEW  THOUGHT. 


CUP  AND  SAUCER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  years  ago  I  saw  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  drink  his  coffee  from  a  saucer. 
He  had  delivered  a  lecture  at  Lynn  and 
I  rode  in  the  seat  behind  him  from 
Lynn  to  Boston.  He  wore  an  enormous, 
heavy  Melton  cloak  and  a  slouch  hat 
with  a  broad  brim.  After  removing  his 
cloak,  he  took  from  a  bag  a  book  and 
a  candle,  two  Inches  in  diameter.  With 
the  candle  In  ,his  right  hand,'  held 
close  to  the  "oook,  he  began  to  read. 
He  chuckled  frequently,  which  led  me 
to  look  at  the  title,  which  was  "Sartor 
Resartus."  I  did  not  know  Teufels- 
drockh  then,  but  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance early  the  next  day. 

In  Boston  station  he  hurried  to  a 
lunch  counter  and  ordered  a  cup  of 
coffee,  pouring  some  into  the  saucer 
to  cool  it.  Th^  last  portion  ho  drank 
from  the  cup,  holding  the  spoon  in 
'  the  cup  between  the  third  and  middle 
fmger.  while  his  little  finger  pointed 
I  gracefully  toward  heaven.  I  was 
young  then  and  It  seemed  to  me  the 
acme  ot  grace.  Oh!  I  know.  Exceed- 
ingly bad  form  now.  of  course.  I 
know  of  one  grandfather  who  is  the 
despair  of  his  family  because  he  neg- 
lect.s  to  take  the  spoon  from  his  cup. 
while  his  small  grand-daughter  holds 
her  little  finger  stiff,  pointing  to  heaven 
in  imitation  of  her  nursemaid.  j 
Some  years  after,  I  was  eating  at 
an  engineers'  camp  on  location  in  Mex- 
ico. The  rodman  was  from  North  Car- 
olina, but  from  his  pronunciation  of 
"ceaou,"  "neauo,"  etc.,  one  would 
think  him  from  "Deaouh  East."  He 
was  "joshed"  for  drinking  from  his 
saucer,  but  he  allowed  his  folks  were 
the  best  people  in  the  "ceannty"  and 
knew  what  was  what.  I  related  the 
Beecher  incident,  whereupon  he  ex- 
claimed: "There  ye  be!  And  let  me 
tell  ye,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  no 
sleaouch." 

Why  should  the  nasal  "ow"  obtain 
In  sections  of  the  country  so  far  apart? 
Are  the  North  Carolinians  descendants 
'  of  Maine  settlers,  or  was  there  a  com- 
mon ancestry   in  England  or  Ireland, 
,and  If  so  in  what  part? 

Boston.  A.  KNUTT. 


do  you  supi 

proper    to     write,     "Tliero    ura  four 

(w)ri(g')(h)t(e)'vs   In    the  dictioljary  

rite,  write,  wright  and  right." 

Granted  the  letters  are  in  the  proper 
order  and  arc  all  .assembled,  could  any 
but  a  Sam  Lloyd  evolve  a.  formula  /or 
taking  on  or  dropping  ott  a  letter  to 
the  end  that  the  proscrilied  nuratoer  of 
words  resulted? 

We  are  taxing  somewhat  impatient 
over  the  problem,  and  though  we  never 
like,  to  Intrude  upon  any  colossallst  at 
work,  fear  wo  must  refer  the  matter  to 
our  triend  Herkimer.  Maybe  he  wi>u)d 
have  room  to  include  a  footnote  on  the 
following:  Rain,  rein  and  reign;  cent, 
scent  and  sent;  sew,  so  and  sow;  fain, 
fane  and  feign;  air,  ere  anil  heir;  ©wc, 
you  and  yew;  meet,  meat  and  mete; 
road,  rowed  and  rode;  aye.  1  and  eye; 
pair,  pare  and  pear;  tail,  tale  and  tael; 
sear,  sere  and  seer;  sight,  site  and  cite; 
sun,  son  and  sonn;  and  vail,  vale  and 
veil.  P.  R.  p. 

East  Watertowtt. 

RUSSIAN  SEXTET 

■yesterday  evening  there  was  a  con-  I 
cert    In    Jordan   hall   by   the   Russian  | 
Cathedral     Sextet,     Alexandra     Shiik-  ] 
evltch,  soprano;  Xenia  Oganov.  mezzo- 
soprano;     Alexander     Viklnsky     and  i 
Nicholas    Vasilieff,     tenors;  Nicholas 
Antonofl.    baritone;    Alexander  Kan- 
dlba,    bass,    and    Harry    E.  Wilhelm, 
pianist.     Mr.  Wilhelm  also  Introduced 
the  singers,   made  a  few  explanatory 
remarks   about   the   music  they  sang, 
and  gave  translations  of  the  songs. 

The  Sextet  sang  three  church  songs, 
"In  Church,"  by  Tschakiovsky,  "Prayer 
of  the  Good  Thief,"  by  Lvoff.  and  a  , 
setting  of  the  103d  Psalm  by  Archan- 
gelsky;  two  folk  songs,  "The  Red  Sara- 
fan," and  "Kaiinka";  a  song  by  Arch- 
angelsky,  the  sextet  from  "Lucia,"  and 
two  songs  by  RImsky-Korsakoff,  "A 
Song  of  India"  and  "Moonlight."  A 
men's  quartet  sang  the  Volga  Boat 
Song,  a  Cossack  song  by  Nishinsky, 
"Zazulla"  and  "The  Painter,"  by: 
Dimoff. 

There  was  a  duet  for  soprano  and 
mezzo-soprano,  "The  Sea  Gull's  Cry," 
by  Grodsky,  with  an  encore,  "Whisper- 
ing Hopes,"  by  Hawthorne,  the  Alice 
Hawthorne,     perhaps,  who  wrote  the 
words    and    music    of    "Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird."  There  were  solos,  too,  ^ 
for  soprano,  tenor,  piano  and  bass.  i 
As  recently  as  40  years  ago  every  : 
country  and  suburban  town  had  in  the 
winter  what  used  to  be  called  its  "lec- 
ture course,"  a  series  of  entertainments 
of  wide  variety,  ranging  from  a  pro- 
digiously heavy  lecture  to  a  perform- 
ance, say,  of  "Pinafore."  One  evening's 
pleasure  was  reasonably  sMre  to  be  pro- 
1  vided  by  a  quartet  ot  singers,  "male"  or 
1  "mixed"  as  the  case  might  be,  with 
I  usually  a  reader  to  lend  a  change.  En- 
l.tertainment  much  like  theirs  the  sextet 
furnished  last  night.  Of  course,  it  was 
translated  into  terms  of  Russian.  The 
program,  however,  had  the  same  Ingre- 
j  dients — church  songs,  humorous  songs, 
popular  (or  folk)  songs,  and  solos  of  all 
kinds.  The  quality  of  performance,  too, 
was  of  much  the  same  degree  ot  excel- 

Aii  audience  of  good  size  showed 
warm  enthusiasm.  The  spirited  singing 
of  the  always  attractive  ''Red  Sarafan" 
and  the  less  familiar  "Kaiinka"  gave 
the  most  pleasure  to  some  people.  , 

R.  R.  G.  I 


I*  R.  R.  )ias  seen  In  a  Boston  street 
a  large  sign  running  across  the  second 
j  story  front  of  a  busy  store  with  this 
I  Inscription; 

'     "Re.<-t  Room  for  Fellers  and  Girls." 
He  asks  Tv-'.icre  are  the  censors,  the 
upllfters.  the  reformers,  not  to  mention 
the  police. 

"AGUACATE" 

A3  the  W^orld  Wags; 

May  I  enter  the  lists  In  the  "Alligator 
Pear"  'controversy  to  say  that  the  only 
Spanish  name  I  have  ever  heard  for 


NOTHING      WRONG      WITH  THE, 
WORDS,  BUT— 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  that  a  golf  cluu  somewhere,  in 
order  that  its  members  may  not  be 
entirely  without  benefit  of  clergy,  has 
appointed  an  official  chaplain.  This  ac- 
tion was  thought  sufficiently  novel  to 
invite  editorial  comment  in  Ttie  Herald, 
but  It  prohably  shows  the  trend  of  the 
time. 

At  the  laying  o<  the  cornerstone  of  a 
suburban  church  recently,  the  box  was 
said  to  contain  views  about  the  town, 
including  photographs  of  the  various 
churches  and  the  local  golf  club  house, 
it  being  the  intention  "to  include  all 
the  places  where  men  were  accustomed 
to -attend  the  regular  Sunday  services." 

Puzzle:  What's  wrong  with  that  state- 
ment? .> 

Boston.  H0RAC;E  G.  WADLIN. 


HOMONYMS  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Concerning  Mr.  E.  F.  Worcester's 
i  method  of  rounding-up  and  hog-tying 
1  the  letters  ri;  -tii  ji.^ting  in  a  homonym. 


CAMPANARl 

•!  '  By  PHILIP  HALE 
Marina  Campanari,  soprano,  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Van- 
nlnl.'  conductor.  gave  last  night  the  sec- 
ond of  the  concerts  this  season  In  the 
gymnasium  at  the  Boston  Athletic  As- 
eoti'dtlon. 

Jil^ss  Campanari,  born  in  Boston,  the 
daiwhter  of  Giuseppe  Campanari.  for  a 
long  -time  a  valued  member  of  the  Bos- 
ton "Symphony  oi-chesira,  and  later  a 
leading  baritone  of  the  Metropolitan 
Oeera  House  Company,  sang  here  for 
the  "first  time.  Her  father's  pupil,  she 
xfttit  to  Italy  in  1921  and  in  the  next 
veaV  made  her  delpit  as  Gllda  at  Vicen- 
za.  Tlien  followed  engagements  In  lead- 
In?' opera  houses  of  Italy  until  la^t 
spring  at  ?.lilan  she  sang  in  Toscanini  s 
P6Vival  of  "The  Magic  Flute." 

L&,st  night  she  sang,  with  the  orches- 
trftV''"Una  voce  poco  fa"  from  "The 
Barber  ot  Seville."  which  gave  oppor- 
tuftlty  to  display  the  flaxibility  of  her 
vtiice  and  the  purity  of  .her  Intonation 
in  bravura  measures.  X>ater  she  sang 
wlflt  piano  an  air  from  "Fra  Diavolo,' 
wliich  turned  out  to  be  the  old  familiar 
Bong  of  Zerlina's,  "On  Yonder  Rock  Re- 
cftnlng."  This  was  followed  by  a  Span- 
Isli  song  In  which  she  showed  the  volu- 
bility with  clearness  of  utterance  for 
which  her  father  was  famous  as  Figaro. 
Her  last  ariavWas  the  beautiful  eong 
ot^Pamlna  In  "T'he  Magic  Flute."  which 


■^lozarfa  music  should  be 

jug.  wiLii  1  cauty  ot  voice  and  phras- 
ing and  -nith  an  emotional  expression 
that  -was  not  exaggerated  In  Its  Inten- 
■'ti'-..  ,,Recallpd  several  times  during  the 
CQtifert,  she  sang  songs  of  lighter  char- 
acter. In  the  last  two  her  father  ac- 
conica-nled  lier  on  the  piano. 

itisg  Campanari  has  an  attractive 
bearing  on  the  stage,  not  too  dlgnl- 
[itsd.  but  not  at  all  kittenish  after  the 
■nanaer  of  certain  singers  who  thus 
:ope  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
ha  audience;  nor  is  she  too  conscious 
)f  her  pleasing  personality.  Her  voice 
endso  Itself  easily  to  both  lyric  and 
lorid  measures,  and  has  sufficient 
?olor'  for  dramatic  roles.  Her  intona- 
throughout  was  refreshingly  pure. 
Irv  tiio  opening  measures  of  Rosina's 
alp  her  tones  were  unsteady,  probably 
from  - nervousness,  for  this  fault  was 
no  t :  noticeable  later. 

Tii«  orchestra  of  picked  musicians, 
lotl  .•.skilfully  by  Mr.  Vannlnl,  gave 
pleasure  by  performing  Dellbe's  over- 
ture to  "Le  Roi  I'a  dit,"  two  excerpts 
from  the  ballet  music  In  Goldmark'sl 
"Queen  ot  Sheba,"  Saint  Saens's 
"Danse  Macabre,"  Liszt's  Hungarian 
KhaOsody  No.  1,  besides  several  lighter 
nieces.  The  audience — it  completely 
filled  '  the  large  gymnasium — was 
v.afmly  appreciative. 

These  concerts  are  an  agreeable  fea- 
ture' In  the  musical  life  ot  the  city. 
Siiijgers  are  engaged  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  heard  here,  singers  of  es- 
tablished reputation  and  singers  who 
deserve  recognition  although  their  com- 
ing la  not  unduly  trumpeted.  Mr.  Van- 
nlnl's  programs  please  the  general  au- 
dience and  musicians  alike. 

At  the  concert  on  Sunday  evening, 
Feb.  10,  the  singer  will  be  Anne  Roselle. 


B  E  Cumminga,  contrrbuting  a  poem  j 
to  the  Dial,  has  been  ridiculed  for  the 
line:     "I  spill  my  tright  uncalculable 

^Wa  do  not  know  whether  Mr.,  Mrs-.l 
Miss  or  Master  Cummings's  soul  Is. 
bright— men  and  women  should  not  be) 
judged  by  their  poetry— but  every  soul 
is  uncalculable.  As  for  the  Vi^J^^\ 
jpUl  .    my  soul,"  a  greater  than 

(Jumm'ln^  used  the  verb  with  "soul"  In 
a  memorable  passage : 

"ApoUyon  to  Christian:  Then  Apol- 
lyon  strodled  quite  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  way,  and  said,  I  am  void 
of  fear  In  this  matter,  prepare  thyself  to 
die:  for  I  swear  by  my  Infernal  Den- 
that  thou  ehalt  go  no  further;  here  vnu 
I  spin  thy  soul."  _  _ 

But  perhaps  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
Is  no  longer  one  of  the  "best  sellers. 

Old  Mr.  Auger  was  told  at  the  Por- 
phyry that  E-ugene  CyNeili  had  turned 
i  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  into  a 
'  play.  Mr.  Auger,  who  Is  always  chat: 
tering  about  the  palmy  days  ot  the  B<*f- 
ton  Museum,  was  greatly  interested.  I 
must'  see  that  play  If  it  ev^  coma*  to, 
Boston?  Who  Is  going  to  take  the  role| 
of  the  Albatross   

ONLY  ONE  OUT  OF='  FOUR 

(From  the  Frarainghara  Evening  News)  ^ 
FOR  SALE— 1  beautiful  man's  coon- 
skln  coat:  1  man's  coonskin  coat  with 
otter  collar  and  cuffs,  1  mans  black 
Russian  calf  coat;  also  1  lady's  coon- 

skin  coat  cheap.   •   • 

UP  IN  MABEL'S  BOOM 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
Having  a  few  hours  to  spend  yester-  1 
day,  took  an  airplane  to  Hollywood  for 
the  express  purpose  of  Interviewing 
Miss   Bamel    Borndumb,    the  famous 

*  She  w*s  smoking  a  cigaret,  and  aiter 
wiping  the  smoke  from  her  beautiful 
eyes  she  asked:  ■  j 

"Well  egg,  what's  on  your  mind?  | 
"We  crave  an  Interview,  Miss  Born- 

^"■^y  Gawd!"  shrieked  Bamel,  "I  don't 
know  who's  dead,  but  I  don't  know 
nothln'  about  It!" 

We  would  have  stayed  longer.  But 
Miss  Borndumb  began  to  eat  gumdrops 
and  read  the  Police  Gazette.  We  knew 
what  that  meant.  Dodging  a  fusillade 
of  buUets.  we  escaped  In  the  airplane. 
,  JAY  A-  GEE. 


SHALL  SOMEONE  SING7 
When  bright  with  gold  Cuchulain  s 
brand  .        .  , 

nung  silver  death  to  the  breasts  or 

•W5iat"brald,  by  strand  and  ruddier 

strand,  ,       .  „, 

Was  dyed  In  the  red  dew  falling 
then?  ,  , 

What  queen  of  a  misty  realm  or  girl 
Of  the  Everlivlng  by  some  lone  sea 
Wove  her  hands  in  a  kindred  curl 
And  keened  In  the  wan  wind  anxious-  | 
ly? 

VTho  was  the  woman  great  with  love 

That  Sargon  left  at  the  Persian  hills 
For  a  gem  set  deep  in  gold  ^1^^"-?°^  . 
The  song  of  *  war-king  throbs  and 
thrills?  „  ,  „  .  . 

I  It,  a  chamber  painted  with  al'^e'lKft', 
'  In  a  bower  blushed  with  a  rhythm  of 

What  princess  wept  alone  in  tl** 

And  wept  in  the  dawn  alon^who| 


knows? 


Blrla   blown  over 


with 


fnlr  young 
And  bl"«n  ince  dust  on  th«  dewrt. 

tAt  k^nKS 

HAvivTcc^ld  on  brewt  wid  d«U«»t« 

nd  O  my  Vlrl  that  I  Ww 

When  tho  woria  haa  circled  »  UiOU- 

hal,  son.oono  elng  of  your  a.'!"'*  "'X' 
Ar'd   strike  from  a   Boundlnf  eUlng 

!I'The  Krng  of  the  Black  Isles. 

ADD  "VOICE  CULTURE" 

iB  the  World  Wags:  _   „  j,ad 

If  rn>  >-  r.irrospondent.  H.  S. 
If  J  n>.r  rorr    ,        ^  musical  training 

>*fl  11'  ,cl  he  would  not  have 
I,,,  the  term  "a  mahog- 
"  ,  ■•  This  13  a  very  dlscrlralnat- 
!S2re?ir.nce  «  tLeUmbre  of  the  vole, 
nquestlor—poBs.  my  me  splitting  Qtial- 
tles  atao.  The  wood  which  Is  most  com- 
nonly  used  to  qualify  a  voice  Is  the 
Kjplar.  as  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the 
ocpresslon  '^'ox  PopuU"  (consult  lexl- 
wn).  CATHERINK  0'NINETAII.S. 
E^xeter,  N.  H.   

LIBERATED  LINESI  EVEN  SONQ 
(For  MM  the  World  ,'Wa«») 

yer  Boston  Common,  Liberty  s  loved 
lair, 

Slowly  sinking  sun  , 
trims  turquoise  sky  with  scarlet  clouds. 

Trees'  brown  boughs, 
Sharply    silhouetted,    Btretch  toward 
brightness  above 
Like-  Kiant  seaweeds. 
Embedded    In    ocean's    dark  dreadful 
depths. 
Floating  their  fringes 
In  upper  currents  of  opalescent  light. 

As  darkness  descends, 
Boston  Massacre  monument  muka  In  sol- 
itude; 

CM\  War  shaft  ^  ^. 

Steals  up  slop*.  don«  Blegfrled  s  magio 

Cloak  and  disappears. 
"Zonlte"  flashes  like  Zor<«ster*s  sacred 
flame. 
Zealously  asking  alms. 
Hungry    home  plodders 
streams. 
Pour  Into  paths:. 
Rushing    between  rows 
benches. 
Burden  bearers,  dumb. 
Forlorn,    yet   faithful.  Now 
night 

Spreads  starry  skirts 
Covertne.  like  Charity,  many  miserable 
mistakes 
Of  chilly  city; 
On  her  bosom  sparMes  precious  brflocn, 

sum  sparkling  mooni 
"Dlcetur  merlta  Nox  quoque  naenla. 

LAND  CRAB. 


In  swelling 


of  deserted 


generous 


SPEAKING  OF  POETRY  , 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 

Every  setool  boy  knowa.  or  shmiW 
kn<»w.  ttart  tHe  line.  "Fair  to  behold 
she  was,"  occurs  near  the  middle  of  I 
Tennvson-B  "One  Hoss  Shay.  ine 
Deacon,  driving  to  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, sees  the  beautiful  peasant  girt, 
Maud  Muller,  working  In  the  field: 
Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day  raksd 

the  meadow  sweet  with  hay— 
Pair  Ehe  was  to  behold,  that  maiden  of 

seventeen  summers. 
Maud,  frightened  at  the  good  Dea- 
con's sudden  appearance,  etarts  to  nm 
away — 

She  starts,  moves,  ^e  seema  to 
feel  the  breath  of  Ufe  beneath 
her  heel. 

And  spuming  wttb  her  foot  the  ground. 
She  leaps  the  fence  like  a  startled 
hound. 

The  Deacon  jnmps  out  of  the  chaise 
md  pursues  and  catches  her,  and  then 
the  oil  max: 

\rch5y  the  maiden  smiled,  and  with 

eyes  overrunning  with  laughter 
Said  In  a  tremulous  voice,  "Why  don't 
you  speak  for  yourself,  John? 
The  William  Jennings  Byron  retferred 
to  by  Lli  must  be  the  well  known  poet, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  whose  plain- 
tive IjTlo.  "CloBlng  the  Bar,"  la  now 

sung  at  so  many  funeraJs.   

FRANCIS  n. 


IMUKIZ  KOSENTHi 

Yesterday  afternoon  Morli  Rosenthal, 
pianist,  played  Uils  program  In  S>Tn- 
phony  hall:  Sonata,  op.  S7.  Beethoven; 
Camaval,  Schumann;  four  preludes, 
ballade,  F  minor,  three  etudes,  op.  10, 
No.  1,  op.  10.  No.  3.  op.  25,  No.  6.  valse, 
op.  42,  Chopin;  Humoresque  on  Themes 
by  JohAnn  Strauss,  Rosenthal. 

Unhappily  often,  lately,  pianists  of 
recognized  gro.atness  these  20  or  80 
years,  when  playing  In  Boston,  have 
seemed  under  a  cloud — worn  out,  per-i 
haps,  or  past  their  prime.  Indifferent, 
or  sometimes  even  angry.  "Greatly" 
they  have  seldom  played.  Since  great-  | 
ness  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  of  the  i 
lesser  artists— from  ■whom,  however,  we 
I  have  been  recently  hearing  the  most 
satisfactory  performances — It  follows 
tliat  piano  pli.vin^  of  gr.md^ur  these 
last  years  has  not  been  much  to  the 
fore. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Rosenthal  restored  to 
piano  playing  that  almost  lost  quality 
of  greatness. 

It  began  with  the  program.  Although, 
in  the  way  of  the  older  pianists,  he 
chase  to  bring  forward  nothing  new, 
Mr.  Rosenthal  took  the  pains  to  arrange 
his  niu.sic  tried  and  true  in  proper  order 
to  delight  an  audience,  y    This  music, 
too,  he  did  not  play  as  tKough  he  were 
reading  It  amazingly  at  aisrht  nor  yet 
as  thougli  he  could  trust  to  his  routine 
to  play  it  well  enough.      Though '  he 
.must  have  had  It  in  hand  fuil  40  years, 
it  might  have  been  freshly  studied  for 
yesterday's  concert,  so  strikingly  Mr. 
Rosenthal's      playing.      the  prograrti 
through,   rejoiced  In  that  spontaneity 
which    comes   only   from    an  absolute 
surety  of  precisely  how  every  Indlvlduall 
passage  Is  to  be  played,  an  exhaustlvds 
knowledge  of  the  full  meaning  of  everjf 
work.  In  Its  whole  and  In  detail.         ^  1 
And  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Rosenthal's  1 
high   Intellectual   and   musical     quail- 1 
ties  sets  his  mind  on  playing    a  Beet- ' 
hoven  sonata  or  a  little  Chopin  pre- 
llude  as  he  thinks  It  should  be  played, 
one  may  feel  tolerably  sure  of  a  per- 
formance In  which  nothing  has  been 
'overlooked.     The  man  has  everything" 
at  his  command,  enormous  tone  that 
still  stays  tone  and  does  not  sink  to 
[noise,  a  'marvelously  beautiful  singing 
tone,  infmlte  variety  of  tone,  rhythmic 
feeling  of  the  subtlest,  and  a  sense  of 
co-ordination    a    way    of    joining  one 
I  episode  with     the     next     that  other 
pianists  seem  scarcely  to  understand.  | 
Notably  poetic     or    Impassioned     Mr.  > 
Rosenthal   may     not     be.  Yesterday, 
however,     his     superb  musicianship 
made   all  other   qualities   seem  need- 
less, and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  poetry  j 
anti  emotion  are  by  no  means  wanting  , 
in  his  playing,  as  everybody  knows  who 
heard  (he  last  pages  of  the  sonata  and 
the  Berceuse. 

Of  Mr.   Rosenthal's   technique,  usu- 
ally In  discussion  over-stressed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  though  he 
made  a  show  of  it  yesterday  only  in  his 
own  piece  and  in  the  foolLsh  arrange- 
ment of  a  Chopin  waltz,  it  remains  a 
technique  unrivalled  In  its  mastery  and 
its  beauty.     He  may  be  thankful  for 
it,   since  It  enables  Mr.  Rosenthal  to 
I  play  music  as  he  wants  to  play  it,  with 
\  no  worry  about  the  outcome.  So  "let 
the  righteous  be  glad,"  as  the  psalmist 
has  it,   "let  them  also  be  merry  and 
joyful."     Great  playing  has  not  gone 
I  from  earth.  ^■ 


:,.ius  and  :ilr(ig;,.tl)fr  chnr;i,:,i. 
ulth  muslo  of  this  type  that  t)i« 
M  on-hestra  seems  most  lit  home 
an,i  .I'-hleve?!  Its  best  re.sulls. 

The  Chadwick  overture  suffered  the 
name  fate  a^  the  Beethoven  g>Tnphonv. 
Perhaps  a  better  performance  would 
leave  a  better  opinion,  but  although  It 
l3  undeiilHhly  dramatic  and  attains 
some  striking  effects.  It  Is  tediously 
drawn  out.  "There  are  measures  on  end 
which  havo  nothing  at  all  to  say. 

There  will  be  no  cnyt-rrt  next  Sun- 
day. The  following  program  has  been 
announced  for  *  the  succeeding  week: 
RImsky- Korsakoff  Suite.  ".Schehera- 
zade"; Strauss-Waltz,  "Morning  Jour- 
nals"; Massenet  —  Meditation  from 
"Thais"  (Mr.  Capron);  Goldmark — Over- 
ture, "Sakuntala."  R,  L.  .T. 


ZANE  GREY  STORY 

FENAVAT  THEATRE— 'The  Call  of 
the  Canyon,"  film  version  of  a  story  by 
Zane  Grey.  Directed  by  Victor  Flem- 
ing.   The  cast  Includes:  j 

Glenn   Kllbourna  Klchird  Dlx 

Carley  Burch  Lois  Wilson 

Flo  Huttar  Merjorl*  Daw 

Uaza   Ruff  Noah  Beery 

t.arry  Morrison  Rlcardo  Cortez 

Tom    Hutter  Fred  Huntley 

Mrs.    Hutter  ^  l,llllan  Lelghton 

Aunt  Mar.v  Helen  Dunbar 

A  rather  thin  spun  film,  undisturbed 
by  annoying  subtleties  of  plot  or  ex- 
travagances of  manner,  "The  Call  of 
the  Canyon"  has  moments  of  diversion, 
and.  In  the  pictures  of  Arizona,  the 
beauty  of  natural  setting. 

There  'are  glimpses  of  a  New  York 
suburb,  wiiere  a  joyous  "younger  set" 
shoots  craps  and  dances  marathons:  of 
a  returning  transport  and  Glenn  Kil- 
bourne  telling  of  his  engagement  to 
Carley  Burch.  After  a  few  moments  of 
disillusion,  Kilbourne  departs  for  Ari- 
zona, to  gain  his  health. 

Then,  Carley,  too.  slips  away  from 
her  errant  crew  to  join  him.  They  fol- 
low her,  and  startle  the  canyonites 
with  their  whims,  and  ignorance  of 
.she'pherding.  and  other  things.  There 
is  an  encounter  with  an  uncouth  sheep 
man  in  a  sand  storm,  and  Carley  tells 
Kilbourne  that  "the  West  is  too  crude, 
too  brutal"  for  her.  So,  she  returns 
to  New  York  and  more  reckless  di- 
version. 

At  last,  persuaded  of  her  folly,  she 
returns  to  the  canyon,  and  arrives  at 
the  moment  that  Glenn  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Flo  Hutter,  a  "good  girl,"  wlio 
has  cared  for  him  in  his  illness.  There 
Is  a  tense  moment,  as  Carley  looks  in 
through  the  church  door;  one  thinks 
of  the  old  song  "Forsaken,  forsaken, 
forsaken,  am  I",  and  then  Flo  turns 
around,  walks  toward  her,  and  asks 
if  she  still  loves  Gienu.  .  That  is  all. 
Flo  slips  away  from  the  church  to  the 
waiting  arms  of  her  former  lover,  and 
Glenn  and  Carley  are  united. 

Rather  a  preposterous  story,  but  It 
is  well  acted.  Richard  Dix,  as  Glenn 
Kilbourne,  and  Lois  Wilson,  as  Carley 
Burch,  as  well  as  the  redoubtable 
Noah  Beery  In  the  lesser  role  of  the 
villainous  sheep  man,  have  been  ex- 
cellently cast.  E.  G. 


HIM,  >i'inliig  un,' 

till  .•  hl«  Ini  i 

An    c  in.ii .,  I...    Jester,  n<i'.  ■  i  ■<„,.■■ 
Willi  pauis*  In  the  flow  of  his 
Hint,    el<)(iuent    In  lliemsolvoH. 
Ihelj  ex  'if  what  l« 

In    the   '  Village  ' 

fur.,    of    1,  '    .•  r,    .Mr  I 

worth  HtuUylng.  -Vnd  li. 
Cnnsino*,  a  womun  n : 
dan'-cd  gaily  In   the  Bpi"  u 

The    two   Brian  tH  were 
ronrh  i  thlitlc  fa.slilon  In 

.Mil  ;  ■       I  '  -I  .  .  .■ 

111. 


4U 


nnuising  In 
■r\u-  Moving 
;..n  of 

nil- 


Mr.  Thomas  Jay  of  Punch,  giving  an 
address  on  "Humorous  Joumallsiy"  to 
the  students  of  Journalllsm  In  the  Unl- 
ven^lty  of  London,  said:'  "In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  prohibition  In 
A  — r-r'.r^,  a  soft  drink  even  now  does 
i  irn  away  mirth  in  that  country." 
ht  trying  this  wheeie  on  the  do^ 

0  .  ji  6  publishing  It  In  Punch? 

W.  R.  C.  of  Cambridge  acquaints  •us 
-.    v.  the  fact  that  A.  Pinkyton  was 
red   to  advertise  In    the  Harvard 
.  ison  to  recover  a  lost  note  book.  Tes, 
\\  .  liara.  evidently    tha    more  accom- 
plished sleuth,  died  recently, 

AS  the  Worid  Wags: 
!  Mr.  John  Steele,  writing  about  the 
French  loans  to  Poland  and  the  Little 
Entente,  says:  "It  has  not  been  possible 
to  ascertain  what  the  total  amount  of 
■         loans  are." 

lis  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
■  boy  who  asked  his  dog  Rover  If 
-ad  fleas.  Rover  replied:  "Sure  I  are, 
r\  body  do."  

1  THE  KETSTONER. 


IMME.  SCHNITZER 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  | 
gave  its  tenth  concert  of  the  season  [ 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre  before  an  audience  which  com- 
pletely niled  the  house.  This  was  the 
profrram:  Beethoven— Symphony  No.  8 
in  F  Major;  Grieg— "Herzwunden"  and 
"Im  Fruhlinfe":  Mozart— Pianoforte 
Concerto  No.  8  In  F  Major;  .Saint-Saens 
—"Africa";  Chadwick— Overture.  "Mel- 
pomene." Mr.  MoUenhauer  conducted 
and  Mme.  Germaine  Schnitzer  was  the 
assisting  artist. 

i  Exhibiting  a  technique  which  made 
even  the  most  involved  passages  of 
Mozart  and  Salnt-Saens  seem  easy,  as 
I  well  as  a  crystallne  clearness  of  tone, 
Mme.  Schnitzer  took  the  audience  by 
storm.  The  Mozart  concerto  Was 
played  brilliantly,  despite  a  noticeable 
lack  of  precision  in  the  orchestra.  But 
the  triumph  she  achieved  with  this  as  a 
vehicle  she  more  than  doubled  with  a 
sparkling  Interpretation  of  the  Salnt- 
Saens  number.  Mme.  Schnitzer  is  not 
entirelv  a  stranger  to  Boston  concert  j 
halls  since  she  has  appeared  with  the 
Boston  orchestra  on  several  occasions. 

Lack  of  brilliancy,  lack  of  contrast 
and  lack  of  precision  left  an  unhappy  i 
effect  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer's  reading  of , 
the  Beethoven  symphony.  As  heard  • 
yesterday.  It  would  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  It  came  from  the  same  pen  as  j 
the  Immortal  Fifth  and  Seventh. 

However,  Mr.  MoUenhauer  followed  It 
with  a  sympathetic  Interpretation  of 
the  two  Grles  pieces.    They  are  simple. 


1  VILLAGE  FOLLIES 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  time  in 
Boston  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Green- 
wich Village  Follies,  devised  and  staged 

I  by  .lohn  Murray  Anderson;  lyrics  by 
Il-ving  Caesar  and  John  M.  Anderson; 
music  bv  I^uis  A.  Hirsch  and  Con 
Conrad;  "  sketches  directed  by  Lew- 
Fields;  modern  dances  arranged  by 
Larrv  Ceballas;  East  Indian  dances  by 
Michio    Itov;    orchestra    directed  by 

I  Alfred  Newman. 

f  The  list  of  scenes,  dances  and  songs 
f  is  a  long  one.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
1'  that  what  is  generally  known  as  pad- 
ding was  of  a  better  quality  than  Is 
usual  in  entertainments  of  this  nature. 
U  may  also  be  said  that  the  costumes, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  were  often  beau- 
tiful, at  times  gorgeous,  As  a  rule  In' 
eKce  lent  taste,  and  the  stage  settings 
tvere  never  bizarre,  now  'ngenious, 
often  sumptuous,  almost  always  effec- 
tive. The  first  curtain  representing  old 
New  York  was  grotesque  and  =V"Using. 

It  is  not  easy  to  enumerate  all  tht 
various  scenes,  acts,  dances  songs,] 
that  won  hearty  ap.plauso  from  an 
audience  that  packed  the  theatre  For- 
tunately no  encores  ^'^^e  P,«'-""''-f '  ^° 
the  show,  elaborate  as  it  Is,  ended  at 
a  reasonable  hour.  Let  us  name  the 
most  salient  features. 

m  the  Greenwich  Village  Circus  Mr. 
Tom  Howard  appeared  as  the  Boob.  He 
was  seen  later  In  several  scenes,  con- 
spicuous especially  as  the  Steward  In 
"The  Fatal  Card"  and  the  would-b» 
crook  In  "The  Hold  Up."  He  Is  eX- 
tremely  funny  in  a  quiet  way,  appar- 
ently a  simple  fellow,  who  starting] 
from  absurd  premises  argues  In ,  *  j 
sternly  logical  manner,  says  surprising 
things    without    provocation.     Is    re- 1 


peaiancu  us  the  in)inlsi'"il-  Hom  I  ; 
land.  She  Is  a  little  body.  evM' 
brought  up  In  the  traditions  of  the  ' 
London  music  halls  no  extravtigantly 
pralsrd  by  George  Moore,  She  has  a 
K<nluB  for  burlesque,  and  nets  with  n 
Kf  en  sense  of  humor,  even  when  she  1» 
most  extravagant.  The  linos  given  to 
licr  and  her  boy,  Harold,  (lie  physicians, 
and  the  Inspector,  were  an  excellent 
lake. oft  of  the  examinations  under  our 
Immigrant  laws. 

One  of  the  most  sumptuous  scenes 
was   "The  Garden  of  Kama,"  with  a 
.  Btory  suggested  by  the  Indian  love  lyrics 
;  of    I.,aurence    Hope,    music    by  Amy 
Woodfforde-Finden.    The  opening  song 
'  was    well    sung    by    .losephlne  .\dalr. 
Martha  Graham  danced  gracefully  and 
expressively,  as  the  passionate  and  dis- 
carded plaything  of  the  Maharajah. 

In  strong  contrast  was  the  dancing 
of  Buster  West  and  John  Wells  that 
followed. 

There  v/tre  two  burlesque  stage 
plays:  "The  Fatal  Card."  In  which  four 
shipwrecked  men  found  only  one 
mouldy  biscuit  and  a  little  putrid  water 
left,  enough  for  one,  so  that  tliree  were 
obliged  to  Jump  from  the  raft,  by  the 
drawing  of  cards,  "This  Way  Out,"  the 
sad  story  of  a  wife,  a  faithless  hus- 
band, and  a  would-be  reconciler.  The 
unexpected  ending  was  one  of  the  most 
Amusing  features  of  tlie  entertainment, 
and  neither  burlesque  was  so  long- 
drawn  out  that  amusement  flagged. 

Miss  Pollard  was  seen  again,  with  her 
song.".  Bustle"  and  "Wanted — A  Man," 
and  acain  one  was  taken  liack  to  the 
good  old  music  hall.  In  "The  Golden 
Trail,"  there  wab  a  surprising  display 
of  athletics,  and  the  Mandelles,  even 
more  athletic,  were  skilful  in  burlesque 
acts.  Mr.  West  again  danced  in  an  ex- 
traordinarv  manner.  "The  Spanish 
Fiesta,"  a"  brilliant  scene,  brought  In 
Miss  Graham,  who  danced  to  the  de- 
light of  all  beholders,  and  the  Canslnos. 
again  the  Spanish  manner. 
1  There  were  other  features,  perhaps 
worthy  of  attention.  Miss  Ohlson  sang 
prettily  for  "The  Dream  Lovers."  Miss 
Delroi  and  Mr.  Sexton  were  Indefati- 
gable In  song.  . 

And  so  the  audience  was  richly  en- 
tertained. 11"  space  permitted,  much 
could  be  said  about  the  costumes,  the 
stage  settings,  the  various ,  evolutions 
and  dances  of  the  chorus. 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "Getting  Mar- 
ried," a. comedy  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw;  produced  by  Heftry  Jewett  s 
Repertory  Company. 

Mrs.    Bridgenorll.  Valentine  Sidney 

kiaerman  WllUam  ^„,d,ey  Hulso 

Gen.   Bewley   B.  idgenorth^^^^^^   „amp<len  ' 

Uesbia   Grantham  Laura  M. 

Resinald    Bridgenorl  h  ......  ■  L.    L.    <- iivi 

Sir^s;k!^°^'^'^''.'":.;.;.-.-"'.-H"..p"TJ;n^.M 

fedlfh    Bridgenorth...  .Katharine  J"a"^.'"K 

Father   .\nthony  'j.^'T  .  i 

Mrs.   Ueorsre  Collirs  ,     ^lul  "u- 

The    licadle  Pa"' 

The  ordinary  rules  of  dramatic  tech- 
nique cannot  be  applied  to  a  play  'oy 
Bernard  Shaw.  He  announces  chat  he 
disregards  them.  And  it  Is  somewhat 
tardy  now  to  catalogue  the  vagaries  of 
"Getting  Married."  The  lack  of  plot, 
the  rambling  dialogue,  the  ncgle.-t  of 
the  conventional  act  mold,  all  these 
were  noted  and  discussed  long  ago. 

William  Archer  was  moved  to  say 
that  Shaiv,  when  he  wrote  three  hours 
of  dialogue  and  called  it  a  play,  did  not 
achieve  classical  unity  but  the  unity 
of  a  plum  pudding;  that  h<;  had  taken 
various  ideas,  prejudices  and  points  of 
view  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
boiled  them  together  and  produced  a 
"glutinous  fusion  or  confusion."  As 
he  adds,  the  piece  must  always  be 
plaved  with  Intermissions  In  our  the- 
atces  since  the  stamina  of  an  audience 
succumbs  to  more  than  an  hour  of  un- 
interrupted drama. 

But  division  Into  thre  acts  does  not 
make  "Getting  Married"  a  play.  It  will 
always  be  nothing  more  than  a  lengthy 
draft  of  exhllaraitlng  comment  on  mar- 
riage and  Its  consequences.  As  a  critic 
can  never  review  Barrie  without  using 
the  word  "whimsical,"  he  can  never 
write  of  Shaw  without  the  word  "hrll- 
"a"t-" 

"Getting  Married"  Is  brilliant.  T  he 
tedium — and  no  man.  can  be  consistently 
scintillating  for  three  hours— comes 
often  from  the  tact  that  the  listener  Is- 
weary  of  dazzling  wit  and  lonss  for  a 
scene  of  familiar  "hokum"— that  Shaw 
I  Is  eager  to  supply  in  other  comedies — 
In  "The  Devil's  Disciple."    And  at  th- 
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Kitors. 


unatply.  tlte  few  tirosomv 
assrnvatoil  by  the  faulty 
luning  enunclntlon  of  one 


urring  speech  and  the  prompter"? 
•^  oe  do  not  aid  the  autlior's  waveriinT 
leverness. 

'V\'ith  the  exception  of  these  painful 
-es.   the  performance  finelv  height - 
!  the  play.     Roth  iiidHvdiially  .imi 
nsemble  the  players  sharpened  the 
p  humor  of  Shaw.     To  make  In 


•sfs  Cleverly  differentiated  cleri- 
J.  C.  M. 


MONDAY  CONCERT 


For  last  nights  Symphony  concert. 
I  the  second  in  the  Monday  series,  the 
pro-ram  consisted  of  Tchaikovsky's 
"Pathetic  "  s.vmphcny,  Smctana's  sym- 
phonic poem.  "The  Moldau":  the  Bruck 
G  minor  concerto  for  violin  (soloist, 
Cecilia  Hansen),  and  the  overture  to 
Wagner's  -The  Flying  Dutchman."  The 
audience  -n-as  very  large. 

If  Mr.  Monteux  felt  no  disposition  lo 
risk  at  this  Monday  concert  music  not 
yet  stoutly  established,  evidently  he 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  try  a  new  way 
i  with  music  high  in  favor.  ^^r.^ 
i  "Pathetic"  symphony— it  has  long  been 
the  custom  of  conductors  lo  wring  with 
lU  tragic  agony  the  bosoms  of  listeners, 
Quite  feadv  to  be  stirred  to  shivers  and 
to  tears.  Mr.  Monteux,  perhaps  tired 
of  this  hysterical  display,  last  night| 
would  have  none  of  it. 

He  chose  instead,  so  it  might  seem, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  piaylng 
Tschaikovsky's  music  with  an  absence 
of  emotional  stress  verging  on  the 
chUlv.  of  letting  the  music  make  its  own 
way' without  the  help  of  a  conductor  si 
stimulating  warmth  or  even  of  exces- 
sive attention  to  euphony. 

Of  course  the  symphony  will  have  to 
come  to  It.    All  .music  originally  packed 
with  emotion  must  presently,  be  H  after 
»20  vears  or  after  a  century,  live  by  its 
'musical  beauty  alone— or  die.    The  only 
'question  Is  if  the  Pathetic  symphony 
which    still    can    -stir    when  stirringly 
played,    can   arrest   the   world   by  its 
beauty  alone.    It  seemed  not  so  last, 
night.  „        ,  i 

The  Bruch  concerto  as  well,  needs  a 
deal  of  vital  nlaying  If  today  it  would' 
hold  attention.  Miss  Hansen,  not  con- 
spicuous for  warmth  of  temperament  or 
brilliancy  of  technique,  appeared  to 
best  .-.dvantage  when,  as  in  the  AdaijiV. 
she  could  play  with  pretty  taste  in 
phrasing  and  a  sweet  bland  tone.  Be- 
tween the  svmphony  and  the  concerto 
came  Smetana'.s  honest  music  of  the 
'  Moldau,  as  attractive  today  as  when  it 
was  written,  breathing  still  the  breath  j 
of  life,  music  straight  from  the  heai% 
The  third  concert  in  this  series'wiH 
be  given  Monday  evening.  Feb.  4.  The  | 
^oloi";'  be  riaiidio  Arran,  pianist.  I 

u.  n.  a. 


M-c  I'lis  enabled  her  lo  near  ihe  stoi.\ 
lixrvey.  the  hanis.<i(l  hu^l>anU.  .uw; 
,.f  CoUi.v .  the  well  nu-aiiing  brother- lu 
Uiw.  \et  this  objective  could  as  easil> 
'iiive  been  reathed  with  les.>3  reiteru- 
lioil,  I 
The  staging  was  a  credit,  and  the 
reformatory    scene    was    notably  free 
from    paddlns.     Mis    Burnham  fooled 
us,  so  did  Darnell.    In  this  respect,  we 
could  not  help  i. linking  that  Mr.  .Ship- 
I  man  helped   himself  lo  a  big  serving 
from  the  larder  of  Roi  Cooper  Megni'V 
Barbara     KliKwood.     footsore  and 
weary,  from  the  country,  tries  her  hand 
in  the  big  city  at  seeking  a  .100.  Mio  is 
turned  down.  Kmboldenec}.  she  appeals 
to  Darnell,  a  detective.  Jt  Is  here  she 
hears  the  story   'f  Harvey. , Darnell  will 
have  none  of  lioi  and  sends  her  away, 
but  she  appears  and  reappears.  Finally 
she  goes  to  the  s;ieet  with  the  .<ipeech 
of  the  gutter  on  her  lips.  Sh,e  is  arrested 
as  a  street  walktr  and  sent  to  Hie  re- 
forniatory.  With  a  record  she  is  threat- 
ened  by   the  detectives  of  the  iinder- 
\vorld.  Sho  must  appear  as  an  informer 
lor  the  gang  whose  "Job"        to  sep- 
arate Harvey  from  his  wife  and  ruin 
his    political    future.    Already  Harvey 
is   sure   that    his   wife   is  "cheating." 
What  Barbara  docs  and  accomplishes 
in  the  Harve.\   household  must  bo  left 


^-     iw'C-^    THEATRE—FlrsL  per-' 
r.  -  .nance   in   Boston  of  "The  Crooked 
<:  are  •  a  melodrama  in  four  acts,  by 

,  uel  Shipman  and  Alfred  C  Kennedy. 
~-:.gPd  bv  Samuel  Godfrey.    The  cast:  . 
,     "    rs„'„^^\   Ralph  M.  Kemler  | 

-  ^^"^J'   Ma.k  Kent  1 

tt  Colby   ,  .,„„;,,  I 

I     '  .  ..1111  MiiidW'tnii  ! 

Uosie  nmimnn   l-e-ve  SpHvin 

M,-    Bauman  . Harold   Chas.-  • 

^m  m.^m6^^  "-'^'-^ 

Mr.  Dndson. 


.Ealpli  MotPlioii^c  1 

 Anna  lya.viiK  , 

 Viola  Koacii  ; 

 KrtwaidxUJTii".'^  1 

J.  .\ndrew  .lacksoii  \ 
Evei.vu  Xu  lio:!i»  ; 


Mrs   Emily  BiirnUatn. . . 

AiiVe  Harvey  ;  , 

Prince  Stetano  solenskl 

Tojo  •■  

Miss  Daibj-  

One  Is  not  kept  In  suspense  long  m 
finding  meat  for  Mr.  Shipman  s  itle 
and  Broadway  and  Forty-second  street 
t"e    promptly    indicted.      The  author 
eaves  two  of  the  cast  undefiled,  the  re- 
,  aindcr  is  compo.sed  of  hijackers,  in- 
■    -Ti,  r-^     blackmailers,    character  de- 
grafters    and    thieves.  The 
not  one  lor  delicate  ears.  Wit- 
.  duologue  between  Barbara  and  , 
l,arnfcll  at  the  conclusion  01  the  first 
a<  t.  when  the  former  refu-ses  to  accepi 
monev  at  the  hands  of  the  .f «t^'rt'^e. 
-No,  rather  than  do  that  1  will  sell  my 
body  honestly  at  Broadway  and  Forty- 
se'-ond  street'.  ' 

Mr    Shlprnan  has  provided  a  tense 
„,;;„drama.  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
week  1'  should  sizzle.    N'ot  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  convincing  last  even- 
'n-   '  r  It  was  e..ceptioually  well  inter- 
-unusually    smooth    for    a  .  first 
of  stock.    Yet  improvising  is  a 
,  rus  expedient,  and  in  Uie  the- 
atre It  i!=  'lie  open  door  lo  insinoerit.v. 
*  The    dramatist    might    well  shorfen 
„  bis  nrst  act  the  tlrdaome  reiteration 
of  Barbara  In  Quest  of  a  job.     lo  be 


to  learn  for  themselves. 

Miss  Bushnell  was  always  in  the  pic- 
ture as  Barbara.  No  wonder  that  Colby 
"fell"  for  her  at  their  flr-st  meeting.  Mr. 
Kent  as  Harvey  was  the  man  of  affairs 
without  being  templed  to  exaggeration. 
Miss  Roach,  as  Mrs.  Harvey,  was  con- 
vincing in  following  the  florid  path  as 
■alloted  to  her.  ,and  much  might  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  long  cast.        T.  A.  R. 

PARK  THEATRE-"Llttle  O' '  New  | 
York,"  film  version  of  the  play  V.  Rida 
Johnson  Young.  Directed  by  Sidney 
Olcott.  Settings  by  Joseph  Urban.  Mu- 
sical score  by  Victor  Herbert.  The  cast 
includes: 

^  Mnrion  Davies 

Patricia    O'Day  Hai-ison  Ford 

Larry    Del«van  counenay  Foote 

Robert    Fulton  .^^  Mahlon  Hamilton 

Washingcon  Irvlns   Andrew  Dillon 

.Tohn  Jiicob  Astor  George  Barraud 

Henry    Brevoort  °*  RUey  Hatch 

gl;!l;?i^;i?'"ir;i^.Vter::::;-:.H-o.^-n 

^»e^civ^,°S^-eet-ahe-  HoboUcn  J^er^r 

Cornelius  Vanderillt  ^^rn   H'ardy  j 

As  a  play,  "Little  Old  New  York  was 
said  to  have  been  mildly  sentimental, 
suggestive  the  hedge 

■•Pomander  Walk."  But  there  Is^  littU 
sentimentality  to  the  film  •^^'^.t 
reproductions  of  old  New  York  of  ^o^^ 
ing  Green  and  the  g  ones  °f  lhe  first 
Delmonloo'fi.  the  launcning  of  the  C  e^_ 
mont."  have  been  carefully  and  eftec 
tTvely  dealt  with.  In  the  tain  ness  of  the 
pictures  there  is  the  ^^SS^^fl"^^  '^l 
!  faded  colors  of  old  prints,  at  times,  me 
'   staSe  settings  of  .Joseph  Urban.  _ 

1;  a  fl'm  peopled  by  such  persona  as  ■ 
Washington  Irving.  Robert  Fulton  Joh^ 
Jacob     Astor.     Cornelius     VanderbiU  : 
Henry  Brevoort  and  others  t^'frVneve  ' 
little  bandying  of  names:  they  are  ne^e^ 

made    to    seem   PO'^Po"^^  ^"^e  clow  1  i 
Delmonico  has  been  made  tne  cloven .  1 
his  appearance  seems  to  b«  'he  ^'S  ;^' 
for  "slap-stick"  diversion,  the  breaking 
of  plates  and  clownish  capers.  - 
;     When  John  Jacob  Astor  was  Known 
as  a  merchant  of  pianos,  musicai  In- 
struments,  furs,   and   real  estate.  ^  ^ 
tricla  O'Day.  masquerades  as  a  boy.  to 
cUim    her   brother's    inheritance  from 
^heir  •  uncle,    Richard     Delavan.  bo. 
Larry  Delavan,  his  stepson,  f'^'"' 
herTted.  and  must  play  the  guardlnn. 
There    are    amusing   incidents  when 
I  Patricia    mocks    the   London  traveled 
Adrlana  du  Puystcr.  tries  to  smoke  a 
pipe,   .and  at  the  Schuyler  s  hall.  Is 
paired  with  an  ogling  and  sniggering 
mUe  girl  m  raffled  pantalettes.  Then 
there  is  the  launching    of  the  Cler 
mont  "  a  stirring  moment  as  it  sails 
w'Uh  amazing  speed  past  the  Palisades 
on  the  Hudson.  . 

Then  the  picture  descends  to  fai^oe' 
there  Is   a  psucdo  nfht    m     the  nre 
bouse  between  the  Hoboken  Terror  in- 
deed a   terror  when  played  by  Louis 
Wolheim.  and  Bully  Boy  Brewster.  Pa- 
tricia rings  the  fire  alarm;  theie  is  a 
orrtble  melee,  she  is  tied  to  a  whipping 
post  and  flogged  by  the  Terror    or  in- 
terrupting the   fight,  and   -o  ;h«  fl- 
covers  herself  as  a  giH.    Th^  I 
of  he'-  account  of  the  trip  from  lie-, 
^anl     her   il.rother's    death,    and  her 
faU  er's    desire    for     revenge    on  tb.. 
-Delava'ns      Then    she    marries  Larry 

''on'uie  whole,  a  P'^cture  above  the 
average,  it  is  best  in  the  first  par>.  the 
fast  half  is  exaggerated,  often  gross 
nnd  farcical  The  titles  range  from 
tood  to  Tuperfiuous  and  -onscious.y 
fifopan  Marlon  Davies  plays  with 
boyish  cockiness  and  amusing  . n.micry 

-'T^^iri^:;^i:a^nd^^?:i^ 

eis.  Kerilgan    in  his 

^,:r.JlZt  is  "hn"0'Djy^  CWte_ 
nay  Koote  as  a  plausible  Rob«it  Fu_ 
wn  and  Andrew  Dillon  as  John  Jacob 
Astor.  are  conspicuous.  ^-  "J- 


DANCING  AT  KEITH'S 

Dancing,  classical  ana  jazz,  plays  an 
important  part  In  the  nine  unusual  vau- 
deville acts  at  Kelth'5  this  week. 

The  act  bringing  the  most  applause 
was  the  one  In  which  Will  Mahoney,  in 
"IJ'hy  Be  Serious?"  appears.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  eccentric  dancers  seen  here 
this  season  and  his  lines  of  patter  arc 
good.  He  had  to  respond  repeatedly, 
closing  his  skit  with  a  take-off  on  the 
"Mammy"  songs  now  sweeping  the 
country. 

Sharing  close  honors  are  Val  and 
.Ernie  Stanton,  in  "English  As  It  Is  Not 
Spoken."  The  younger  of  the  two  is 
a  remarkable  performer  on  the  ukelele 
and  both  are  good  dancers. 

Ernest  Evans  and  company  present  a 
flune  act.  '  Echoes  from  Oanceland." 
The  dances  runge  fromvthe  more  mod- 
ern to  the  classical  and  the  oriental. 
There  are  several  pretty  stage  settings 
and  also  a  selection  or  two  from  grand 
opefa  by  one  of  the  comely  young  wom- 
en who  possesses  a  clear  soprano  voice 
with  limpid  notes  not  forced  in  the 
higher  register.  There  were  many  en- 
cores. 

Paul  Decker  and  company  appear  in 
a  new  comedy.  "Doubt."  It  deals  with 
the  ejirly  married  life  of  a  young  couple 
very  much  In  love  with  one  another. 
How  thev  outwit  "a  very  doubting 
friend."  skeptical  of  marriage,  is  the 
plot  about  which  the  15  minutes  of  play 
centres.  Walter  and  Emily  Walters, 
ventriloquists,  offer  "The  Baby's  Cry." 
The  act  was  well  received. 

vBetty  Byron  and  William  Haig  appear 
Ih  "The  Book  of  Vaudeville."  Songs 
dances,  chatter  and  pretty  costumes 
make  up  the  act:  Harry  and  Denis  Du 
For,  "dancing  ideals,"  appear  in  origi- 
nal dances 

Ameta.  the  Parisian  mirror  dancer, 
gives  her  conception  of  "The  Birth  of  a 
Beautiful  Butterfly."  It  is  a  series  of 
dances  arranged  before'  a  number  of 
mirrors.  Specialty  dances  are  "The 
Birlh  of  the-  Butterfly, "  "The  Sacrifice 
Dance"  and  "The  OrchM." 

Al  Moore  and  his  United  States  jazz 
band,  "syncopaterl  meiodymakers  su- 
preme," are  on  the  bill. 


It  is  a  question  for  consideration^ 
whether  human  language  lends  itself 
perfectly  to  the  '-^Pre^^^on  ol  t\^e  truth  , 
It  came  from  animal  cries  a^d/ffP'' 
their  characteristics;  it  expresses  feel- 
ings, passions,  wants,  joy  and  f .  hate 
and  love.  It  Is  not  made  or  telling  the 
truth  ...  I  love  truth,  I  believe 
that  humanity  has  need  of  't;  but  cer- 
tainly It  has  still  greater  need  o  the 
lie  that  flatters  It,  conso  es  it,  fves  U 
infinite  hopes.  Without  lylns, 
perish  of  despair  and  ennui.— Anatole 
France. 

INNOCENT  MABEL  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  1 
Mabel  says  that  she  'was  standing  in 
front  of  a  mirror  powdering  her  nose 
when  Mr.  Dines  was  shot.  A\  hen  me 
late  Mr.  Taylor  was  shot  Mabel  was 
sitting  in  her  limousine  eating  peanut."^. 
If  I  ever  happen  to  be  near  Mabel  and 
see  her  dip  her  fingers  in  a  flneer  bow 
or  smell  of  a  flower  or  fix  her  hair,  I  am 
going  to  jump  right  for  the  telephone 
and  tell  the  police  to  hurry  out  with  the 
ambulance.  Mabel  is  a  nice  girl,  but 
whenever  she  does  some  perfectly  Inno 


and  the   lattir  do  not.    Now  we  are 
sure  from  the  ImmorlB.1  Homeric  de- 
scription of  the  karklnos  in  "the  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  mice"  that  the  kar- 
klnos was  a  crab.    So  why  not  "kara- 
bos"  a.  lobster?  "Karabos"  means  bee- 
tle, Just  "scarabos"  with  the  "s"  left 
I  oft,   cf.    "scarabacur,"   etc.  Sea-beetle 
j  would  be  a  good  name  for  a  lobster, 
i  Artstotlo  completes  the  list  of  the  lob- 
:  etor-crab   family   with    "astakol"  and 
"karldes."    which   may   bo  tr.anslated 
"prawns"  and  "shrimps."  Anyhow,  they 
have  tails  and  don't  have  the  big  claws 
of  the  lobster  and  crab. 
1    But  how  could  a  natural  historian 
Improve  on  the  description  of  tho  crab 
in  "The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice"? 
In  case  Mr.  Johnson  may  not  have  his 
Homeric  poems  at  hand  ih  the  original, 
I  append  a  fairly  literal  translation: 
"Suddenly  came  tho  mail-backed  ones, 

with  claws  that  are  curved. 
Side-walking,     twisted    and  scizzora- 

mouthed,  shell-clad  and  bony, 
Broad-backed,  with  shimmering  shoul- 
ders,  bow-legged,  arras  all  out- 
stretched. 
They  that  see  from  their  shoulders, 
Eight-footed,  two-headed  and  handleas, 

mankind  call  them  crabs, 
They  bit  ollC  the  tails  of  tho  mice  with 

their  jaws, 
Their  le^s  and  their  arms  they  bit  oft, 

and  they  bent  back  their  spears, 
And  the  cowardly  mice  slunk  away  and 

remained  there  no  longer. 
And  turned  in  full  flight,  and  at  set  of 
sun 

Came  the  end  of  the  battle  that  fierce- 
ly had  raged  for  one  day." 
I  have  never  found  anything  In  classic 
literature  to  indicate  that  the  lobster 
was  a  "totem"  among  the  Greeks,  and 
would  be  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  John- 
son for  Information  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  ho  derives  his  knowledge. 
Naturally,  the  compiler  of  so  vast  a 
^york  must  have  access  to  sources 
which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  student. 

I  have  not  to  my  knowledge  encoun- 
tered any  word  %vhich  might  be  trans- 
lated "lobster"  among  the  Greek  I 
dramatists.  I  do  not  believe  they  ap- 
plied the  word  to  men  In  the  sense  that 
we  do,  or,  as  both  they  and  we  employ 
the  word  "crab."  ■  ' 

Hoping  that  I  have  not  trespassed  too  1 
freely  on  your  valuable  space,  not  to 
mention  time,  both  of  which  are  in- 
tuitions of  the  intellect  according  to 
Kant,  and  therefore  not  real  and  per' 
haps  not  worth  so  much  as  we  think,  I 
remain  with  assurance  of  distinguished 
consideration.    Y'ours  very  truly, 

S.  F.  L. 


MR.  JOHNSON'S  SOURCE 


Our  correspondent  asks  where  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  learned  that  the  lob- 
ster was  a  totem  of  the  Greeks.  Read-  , 
Ing  "B.  F.  L's"  interesting  letter,  we  at 
once  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson.  He  answered 
as  follows:  "I  first  ascertained  the  fact 
by  reading  Remy  de  Gourmont's  essay 
'Le  Totemisme,'  Included  In  his  second 
volume  of  'Promenades  Philosophlques" 
(pp.  213-21S).  This  essay  is  practically  a 
review  of  Dirr  and  van  Gennep's  trans- 
lation Into  French  of  J.  O.  Frazer's  ex- 
haustive book  on  Totemism  and  Exoga- 
my where  "B.  F.  T.'  will  probably  find 
the  Grecian  authors  of  the  statement 
quoted." 

CHAPMAN   AND  LOBSTER 

Mr.  Johnson  ;idds.  and  he  almost  ri- 
vals Remy  de  Gourmont  as  a  profound 
scholar  and  deep-thinking  philosopher: 
"I  note  that  George  Chapman  in  his 
translation  of  'Batrachomyomachla  or 
the  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice'  prefers 
'lobsters'  to  'crabs.'    This  translation  In 


whenever  she  f  °f«fX  reporters  are  ^  f  was  probably  published  in  1624.  I 
cent,  trifling  thin^  photograph  1 1  am  sure  'B.  L.  F.'  will  be  Interested  In 

busy  marking  an  X  in  th6^phoiograpu||^^  version.     Zeus     (Jove  as 

Chapman  writes)  pitied  the  frogs  and 
sent  them  assistants: 


to  show  where  the  body  was  found. 

R.   Li.  H. 


"YOU'RE  A  LOBSTER"  | 
As  the  World  Wage: 

I  could  not  help  becoming  interested  1 
In    Mr.    Herkimer    Johnson's  inquiry 
■nrhether  the  Greeks  used  the  term  '  lob- 
ster" as  a  derogatory  epithet  as  is  done 
In  modern  days.  My  acquaintance  vMth 
classic  authors,  though  limited.  I  nm 
trj-ing  to  increase,  and  I  ""^  "'^ 
more'  difficult  to  Interpret  t>,an  their 
words  for  birds,  animals  and  fishes.  1 
am  Buro,  however,  that  no  word  wliUh 
might  be  construed  into  either  "lobster 
or   "crab"    is   found   in    the   Iliad  or, 
Odyssey.    "Karklnos,"  the  "crab,'   Is  ai 
frequent  epithet  applied  by  Aristophanes 
to  men  whoso  character  suits  It.  « 


OUR  SPANISH  FRIEND  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Dec.  14.  "A.  W.  B."  is  referred  to 
a«  having  received  a  begging  letter 
from  Spain.  My  husband  received  a 
similar  letter  about  two  years  ago.  I 
have  heard  that  another  resident  of  this 
town  received  one  not  long  a«o.  I 
thought  "A.  W.  B."  would  be  interested 
to  know,  even  though  my  husband  and 
I  are  not  Bostonlans.  M.  L.  OO'VB. 
JFoxboro. 


WHY     DON'T     YOU     BUY  "ETI- 
QUETTE"?   SEE   THE  CHAPTER 
ON  GUM 

's  the  World  Wa.;s: 
Win  you  kindly  submit  a  question  of 


10    lll*^n    w  iiyjav    J    T     +1  rllr» 

you  look  In  the  Greek  and  Laun  mc-  .^^^  ^.^^  kindly  submit  a  questloi 
tlonaries  for  such  words  as  locusta  gjiq^jettg  jj,.  Herkimer  Johnson? 
or  "carabos."  you  are  apt  to  Una  a  surprised  at  seeing  my  pretty  blue- 
shellfish,  crab  or  lobster,"  of  some  suet  ^^.^^  Scottish  stenographer  (from  Aber 
Illuminating  definition.    (Tn  looking  ui  ^een)  chewing  gum.    I  remonstrated. 


Illuminating  aennition.  '■  ^r=r  oeen;    cnewing  gui._.  _   

a  word  the  other  day  by  wuicn  mar  looked  sweetly  up  In  my  face  and 
shal  Is  supposed  to  mean  "cat,"  j^ld:  "I  am  tired  of  it;  won't  you  work 
found  that  commentators  were  no  ^^  while  for  me?"  and  handed  me  the 
aereed  whether  It  meant  "cat"  or  ":  precious  morsel.  Of  course.  I  took  It. 
small  bird  perhaps  a  sparrow.")  Sue  and  by  sleight-oJ-hatvl  shted  It  Into  the 
tiio  difficulties  In  the  pursuit  r  basket,  evading  her  question  later  as  to 
classic  natural  history  in  dictlonarlei  uklng  it. 

A^utotlft's  "Natural  History"  says  thr  piea3t>  rule  on  this,  as  I  am  over  60 
■karabol"  are  distinguished  from  "kai  years  old  and  perhaps  not  up  to  dat^ 


klnol"  because. 


iit^r  have  tal 


BANKER. 


lOUNTAlW. 


'  MiiiB.  Amclfcta  aalll-Curcl,  arrlvlni  in  | 

lie.    ■     \:.r'-       il'i   !i'  '■  "  milj  *rt>  ' 

It.  of  the  New 

1 1,  >  o."  liv-olhef 

-  r  r. 

.  m-0PP«.    Eft  j 
1,1  mo  from  the 

^      ,  lirobably  meant 

I  manaa,   uiiU-sa   llio  niunnii.  U»»«  f<»ni- 
!  forted    thp    Israelites    was  spaghetti. 
iM,    '   i.,r8.  we  rejH'et  to  psy.  tilfTcr 
Lt;lse  nature  ot  the  nitracu- 

I    (i      I  '.>nl9hlng  state- 
I  (lemooratlc. 
:  to  one,  eet 
another.  Ket 
til  a  Kiiperb  phy- 
.    )tlier  man  an  In- 

l)ie." 

r  that  the  awestruck  re- 
"    '  ^Ime.  Clalll-Curcl  Is 
(toes  not  prevent 
iig  that  she  would 

iMiii   i  1,    1.  lu, .igo  opera  company 
isilinK  this  city. 


LOBSTERS   AND  THE  POETS 

^  the  World  Wags: 

I  pisBlonately  addicted  to  Ibb- 
l  was  deeply  interested  In 
rom  "B.  F.  L."  published  In 
.  i.iumn.  Will  you  kindly  tell  mo 
pr  tho  lobster  has  been  consld- 
by  the  poets? 

CLARA  HENDERSON. 
Beacon  Hill. 

\  Indeed,  Miss  H«nderson.    It  li 
that  while   Shakespeare  alludes 
al  times  to  crabs  In  his  Immortal 
jys   he  does  not  mention  the  lobster; 
iut  Joshua  Svlvesler  in  his  translation 
f  Du  Bartaa  (159S)  thus  rises  to  a  lotty 
icighf. 

\nd  lobsters  floated  fearless  all  the 

1  polyps  prone  to  theft  and 

AiiaL  is  more,  Sylvester  coined  a  word 
or  the  occasion: 

•  Thou  makest  rivers  tho  most  deafly- 
deep 

To  lobstarlae  (back  to  their  eource  to 
creep)" 

This  led  the  excellent  Dr.  Kobert 
Wares    to    remark:    "A    virord  most 
■strangely  coined  by  Sylvester,  and  ap 
plving  rather  to  the  motion  of  a  crab 
'  a  lobster.   The  author  did  well  to 
in  it  himself  in  a  parenthesis;  but 
ould  have  done  better  had  he  left 
I  ..ut."  Open  "Hudibras,"  and  you  will 
nnd: 

I  "The  sun  had  long  since  In  the  lap 
■  of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

By  the  way,  did  Butler  lift  this  com- 
parison from  Rabelais: 
•When  day,  peeping  in  the  east,  made 
he  sky  turn  from  black  to  red,  like  a 
liolling   lobster"?    Of  course   you  re- 
member Alice,  the  immortal  Alice,  not, 
Ben  Bolt's:  i 
"  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  lobster,  ! 
I  hea--  him  complain." 
We  quote  from  memory.   Perhaps  it 
runs  "'Twas"  and  "I  heard."  Alaa,  the 
fleeting  years  and  failing  memory.— Ed. 

THE  LATE  MR.  RUSSELL 

"Enquirer"  quoted  from  "A  Club  of 
One"  not  long  ago  and  asked  who  "he" 
was. 

"H  P.  F."  Informs  us  that  A  Club 
of  One"  Is  the  title  of  a  book  written, 
by  Addison  Peake  Russell  and  published 
in  1S90.  Russell  was  born  at  Wilming- 
ton. O..  in  1826.  Apprenticed  to  the 
printing  trade,  he  became  an  editor  and 
publisher.  He  was  a.  member  of  the 
)hio  I^pgislature  in  1S35;  secretary  of 
aali"  of  Ohio  1857-1861.  For  six  years 
lie  lived  In  New  York  as  financial  agent 
of  Ohio.  He  died  in  1914.  He  wtote 
ither  books  than  the  one  named  above. 
•Enquirer"  will  find  the  titles  In  "Who's 
Who  In  America"  ifor  1912-13. 


Now — ilo  Id  wnir  for  all  kinds? 

Til  •  Khmild  I  got 

I  really  wi-h  i,    i   I  I'nuld  iHnd  &  man 

ulioM  in  111'-  know. 
Oh,  e\c  s  of  UalTU.s— lamp  this  rhyme!  I 

li-H)l{  :in  lite  a  ladj'; 
Could  «n  not  make  a  team  In  time,  one 
hundred  per  cent,  shady? 

TWISTKD  OLIVE. 
Telephone  number  strictly  confidential. 

IRONICAL  MERRYMOUNT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Father  Time  must  surely  have  a 
streak  of  droll  humor  In  him  or  he 
would  not  play  the  tricks  ho  does. 
Otherwise  how  could  ho  have  decreed 
th.at  Mr.  Delcevare  King's  '  .summer 
bower  house  on  Pasonagesset  Knoll, 
Merrymount,  should  occupy  the  very 
ground  on  whifh  almost  three  hundred 
years  ago  Sir  'J'honias  Morton  broached 
the  first  cask  of  'red  liquor  that  ever 
gladdened  the  heart  of  a  man  in  Ner- 
lolk  county?  I  had  almost  written 
"cask  of  rum."  whi^n  I  bethought  me 
that  that  nobis  liquor — man's  comfort 
In  cold,  his  solace  in  affliction,  his  stay 
in  exhaustion  and  his  cordial  in  love, 
was  still,  in  1625,  among  the  undiscov- 
ered tilumphs  of  civilization.  It  was 
added  to  the  good  things  of  life  some 
twenty-five  years  later  and  was-  at 
first  called  Barbados  liquor  from  the 
place  of  its  origin.  / 

No,  the  liquor  quaffed  by  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  merry  men  was  probably  sack 
or  ale.  Whatever  it  was,  it  promoted 
good  cheer,  for  the  spring  of  1625  was 
hardly  come  wlien  up  went  a  Maypole 
on  Merrymount,  the  very  first  to  be 
raised  in  all  America,  and  there  was 
more  broaching  of  casks  and  dancing 
with  the  Indian  girl.s — and  an  Indian  girl 
under  twenty  has  plenty  ot  charm,  as 
I  can  testify.  Do  the  spirits  of  those 
Indian  girls  ever  revisit  Merrymount? 
Do  they  possibly  live  ajraln  in  the  bright 
forjns  ot  che  young  scnoolmaams  and 
other  demoiselles  whose  shadows  In 
summer  evepings  cross  and  recross  the 
window.s  of  KampkiIlkar->  as  they  swirl 
and  bend  and  dip  in  the  dances  of  to- 
day? For  it  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
King  finds  In  the  dance  the  same  in- 
toxication that  some  of  us  more  sedate 
men  look  for  on  the  sideboard.  Indeed.  ; 
witnessing  the  joyous  enthusiasm  that 
he  puts  into  a  dance,  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  ask  if  the  spirit  of  old  fJir 
Thomas  is  not  reincorporated  in  that 
lithe  figure.  And  then  one  turns  .  to 
that  grim  and  repellant  sideboard!  If 
the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomaa  1«  anywhere 
about,  ho  Is  In  a  guise  that  nobody 
that  ever  knew  him  would  recognize. 

W.  E.  IC. 


WHERE  LIBERTY  DWELLS 

SWISS  BOTTLE  STORE 
J.  P.  BUOB 
wine  and  Spirit  Merchant  (Wholesale 
and  Retail).    Direct  Importer. 

Kindly  call  at  this  New  Store,  which 
is  well  stocked  with  the  best  of  Wines, 
Spirits  and  Liquers. 

On  parte  francais.        Si  parla  Itallano. 

I  24  Joubert  Street, 

f  Between  Prtfchard  and  Kerk  Streets. 

LOEW'S  STATE  —  "The  "Humming 
.Bird"  film  version  of  Maude  Fulton  s 
!  play.  Directed  by  Sidney  Olcolt.  The 
I  cast  includes: 


HELP  WANTED 

(For  A3  the  World  Wags.) 
I've  tried  this  goody  goody  game  for 

over  quite  a  span; 
I'm  tired  of  saying  gently,  "Shucks";  I 

like  a  hearty  damn; 
I'm  not  versed  in  crook  etlquett.e  and  so 

I  advertise 
For  one  who  in  a  galllant  way  can  put 

a  la«dy  wise. 
Now    yesterday    I    caught   a    hand  a 

searching  in  my  purse, 
A    pale  faced  kid  begged  leniency;  I 
said,  "You're  not  so  worse, 
you  had  been  less  shaky,  pal,  you'd 
had  my  precious  ten. 
The  bulls  aren't  going  to  get  you  if  you 

show  all  you  ken." 
I  found  him  but  a  common  sort— we 
made  no  other  date 


Toiiiftte  .Gloria  Swanson 

nan.lall  Care.v  ,  Mw^arrt  Bnrn« 

••Pnpa^'  Jacques  William  Ricclardl 

Chariot  Cesare  Gravina 

I,a  Roche  Mario  Majeroni 

Thf  f)wl  MltlP.  rt'Aht>ri<-0UTt 

Uenriptta  Rutherford  Helen  Lindroth 

Hoiiohet  Rafael  Bonclni 

Realrree.'.  .*.'.  ReRina  Qulnn 

Tiosquc  ».  .Anrelio  Coecla 

y,\.yA   .Tjaeques  d'Amay 

Some  plays  suffer  by  adaption  to  the 
screen,  but  a  theatrically  contrived  play 
as  was  "The  Humming  Bird"  is  im- 
measurably bettered  by  the  greater  free- 
dom of  setting,  by  the  addition  of  epi- 
sodes that  could  be  merely  suggested 
I  on  the  stage. 

1  Here  Is  the  Montmartre  of  de  Mau- 
j  passant,  of  the  Apache,  a  shadowed  and 
dimly  lighted  thoroughfare  where  the 
Humming  Bird,  the  Owl  and  Zl  Zi  n»y 
I  .'ilip  easily  in  and  out  of  arched  ways, 
tlieir  shadows  leaping  grotesquely 
against  the  high  walls.  And  here  the 
skilfully  dlring  thefts  of  the  Humming 
Bird  take  shape. 

Abandoning  her  exaggerated  capvices 
of  "Zaza,"  Gloria  Swanson  plays  Toin- 
ettc.  the  Apache,  who  as  the  Humming 
Bird  is  wanted  by  tlie  police.  Then 
she  falls  in  love  with  an  American 
newspaper  rrian  who  invades  the  Cafe 
lo  Caveau  to  discover  who  the  mysteri- 
ous Humming  ^Ird  may  be  He  would 
recommend  her  lo  tho  chaperonage  of 
hl.s  aunt,  but  Toinette  returns  to  her 
Apaches.  Then  the  war  di.sturbs  the 
routine  of  idle  thieving:  the  American 
joins  the  foreign  legion,  the  cabs  are 
filled  with  recruits.  Toinette  la  fired 
with  love  for  Prance,  and  stirs  the 
wolves  of  Montmartre  to  action. 

The  end  comert  slowly,  after  an  inter- 
val of   rolling  bandages  In   prison,  for 


tho  Humming  Bird.  An  the  bells  run: 
fur  the  new*  of  the  arml.-ftlce,  slm  In  r.  - 
united  to  th»>  Amerlcnn,  and  iiwlirded 
till'  Oroix  de  (Jucrro  for  inspiring  her 
liand  of  Apaches. 

.\  well  directed  picture,  with  Its  flml- 
tatloiis  rather  those  of  llu-  play  than  of 
the  film  adaptation.  (Jloria  Swanson 
plays  the  Humming  Ilinl  with  cfffct; 
her  dance  never  lack.M  iibandon  and  the 
|)ii'Ullar  prerlslon  of  thi-  Apache.  With 
tlio  rxcepllon  of  the  .\nierlcan  new»- 
paiier  man.  the  cast  Is  a  French  one, 
and  capable.  E.  O. 


Wo  read  that  tho  gentleman  actln» 
as  Boston's  censor  objected  to  a  pun 
perpetrated  In  tho  Greenwich  Village 
FolUeg.  On  Monday  night  one  come- 
dian paid  to  the  other  that  a  green 
pear,  not  an  apple,  was  tho  cause  of 
the  trouble  In  the  Garden  of  Eden.  A 
foolish  piun,  If  you  please,  one  that 
might  have  been  sprung  In  an  Eng- 
lish burlesque  ot  the  seventies,  but  In- 
nocuous. 

We  hear  that  the  acting  censor  Is  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  remarks  of 
learned  commentators  on  the  fruit 
which  Eve,  finding  good,  offered  to 
her  gallant  spouse.  Mr.  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  as  an  adamantine  fund- 
amentallst,  will,  of  course,  Insist  that 
the  fruit  was  an  apple;  but  some,  and 
they  wore  devout  as  well  as  learned, 
have  said  that  the  fruit  was  a  pome- 
igranate;  soine  that  It  was  the  fruit 
!  which  Seraplon  calls  "musa,"  not  at  all 
like  an  apple  In  figure,  and  In  taste  like 
a  melon;  some  that  It  was  a  species  of 
grapefruit;  others  that  the  forbidden 
fruit  was  the  grape  vine,  hence  the  pro- 
hibitionists. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  -with  Sir 
Thomas  Browne:  "There  is  no  deter- 
mination in  the  text,  wherein  ia  only 
particularized,  that  It  was  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  good  for  food,  and  pleasant  unto 
the  eye,  .  .  .  And  therefore  learned 
men  do  wisely  conceive  it  Inexplicable; 
and  Philo  puts  determination  unto 
despair  when  he  afflrmeth  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  was  never  produced  since." 

O,  censorship,  what  absurdities  are 
committed  in  thy  name! 

So  Mr.  Rudolph  "Valentino,  like  Silas 
Wegg,  drops  into  verse,  but,  unlike  Mr. 
I  Wegg,  the  verses  are  his  own.  Mr. 
Valentino  also  writes  in  prose.  "Howl 
You  Can  Keep  Fit"  Is  an  engrossing 
volume,   containing  chapters  entitled: 
i  "You  Are  Judged  by  Your  Chest  and 
Your  Shoulders";  "Let  Your  Abdomen 
Have  the  Strength  of  Iron  Bands."  In 
a  fine  burst  Mr.  Valentino  exclaims: 
"I  do  not  care  for  money  made  easily, 
It  Is  not  laBtlng— I  know. 
I  do  not  care  for  friends  made  easily, 
They  are  not  lasting— I  know. 
I  do  not  care  for  anything  that  comes 

easily. 
It  never  lasts — I  know. 
But  I  fell  in  love  with  you  easily. 
But  not  lastingly — I  know." 
This  led  Mr.  Heywood  Broun  to  re- 
mark:    "Many  a  melting  heart  beats 
behind  an  abdomen  of  Iron.    A  man 
may  touch  his  toes  100  times  and  yet 
find  that  he  cannot  put  a  finger  upon 
the  intangible." 

Mr.  Broun  might  have  added:  "Many 
a  true  word  Is  spoken  from  the  chest." 


ply  Hoar,  If  Vou  See  II  Tr 
'Doc  Moiiro  said,  'Rlgolotlo  In  ,i 

1  laughed    until  I  cried.  

Some  .Skirt!', Is  what  Mark  Ai.i 
iif  Cleopatra.,  and  It'n  Whai  .i 
When  You  See  Cleopatra  nt  Ui, 
toriiiin."     'You've  (Jot  It  on  Old 


Tut  1 


KInc  I 


Ilo  never  hin"  a  Cliance  to  Sec' 


It  is  said,  and  we  hope  the  report  is 
not  true,  that  certain  southerners  now 
in  the  city  are  protesting  against  the 
coming  performance  of  "L'Afrlcalne" 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  on  the 
ground  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  a 
negress  heroine. 


Opera  is  an  expenaive  luxury.  So  is 
a  singing  wife,  as  Mr.  itarold  F.  Mc- 
Cormlck,  who  contributed  $106,000  to  the 
German  Opera  Company  before  It  bust, 
has  found  out.  And  Ganna  sang  only 
a  few  times  "on  tour"  and  not  In  New 
York. 


When  the  late  Dr.  Jowett  was  a  col- 
legian at  Edinburgh,  his  landlord  used 
to  come  into  his  rootn  late  on  Saturday 
night,  lock  the  piano  and  unlock  the 
harmonium,  for  ho  explained  to  his 
lodger  that  tho  piano  is  not  a  godly  in- 
.stniment;  it  Is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  while  organs  are  mentioned. 

Civic  opera,  with  a  due  regard  for 
li.jth  art  and  business,  has  a  blending 
of  each  In  its  advertiscmenta :  "Caruso's 
Greatest  Role  was  Canio!"  'The  Sarah 
Bernhardt  of  Opera  Stage!"  "Every- 
body's Favorite — Alda!"  .  ,  .  The 
opera  ads  need  punching  up  something 
like  thi.'?,  "Laugh,  My  Dear,  You'll  Sim- 


Thale  at  tho  Civic  Oper.-i."  We  re  think- 
ing up  some  more. — ailcago  Tribune. 

Notes  and  Lines : 

The  last  movement  of  Schubert's  great 
symphony  In  O  Major,  said  to  rr.iemble 
the  walking  of  the  statue  In  "Don  Clo- 
vannl,"  IrreBlstlbly  eiiggentn  "Boots-- 
boote— boots— boots,  moving  up  and 
down  again."   ^MUSTARD  IN. 

Notes  anil  Lines: 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who 
have  enjoyed  Otis  Bklnner  s  admirable 
presentation  of  "Sancho  Panza"  during 
the  past  week  and  laughed  at  hl3 
drowsy,  "Blessed  be  the  man  who  first 
Invented  sleep,"  have  recalled,  like  my- 
self, a  verse  that  -was  current  among 
the  boys  40  years  ago: 

"Blessed  be  the  man  who  first  Invented 

sleep," 

So  Sanoho  Panza  says,  and  so  say  I, 
And  cursed  bo  he,  with  curses  loud  and 
deep, 

Who  from  our  early  slumbers  aeeks 
to  rouse  us. 

"I  like  that  boy  who,  when  his  father 
tried 

With  tale  of  worm  by  early  songster 
caught. 

To  clip  his  morning,  nap,  repllod— 
'Yes,  sir.  'tis  not  surprising. 
The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early 
rising.'  "  A.  D.  R. 


At  the  Symphony  concerts  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  Saturday  evening.  Sym- 
phonic excerpts  from  "The  Martyrdom 
ot  St.  Sebastian,"  music  written  by 
Debussy  for  d'Annunzlo's  mystery  play 
win  be  performed  for  the  first  at 
these  concerts.  Some  may  remember 
the  performance  with  solo  singers, 
chorus  and  Mme.  Ceutti  miming  tho 
Saint,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on 
March  30,  1912.  That  performance  was 
inadequate  for  various  reasons. 

The  program  will  also  include 
Dvorak's  "Carnival"  overture,  Brahms's 
Concerto  for  violin  and  'cello  (Messrs. 
Bargln  and  Bedetti),  and  Liszt's 
Mepliisto  waJtz. 

The  "St.  Sebastian  Suite"  is  in  four 
movements:  The  Court  of  Lilies,  Dance 
of  Ecstasy  and  Finale  of  tho  the  First 
Act,  The  Passion,  The  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  at  Its  concert 
tonight  In  Jordan  hall  will  play  music 
by  Loefflep,  Haydn  and  Tanclev.  Bur- 
'  ton  Holmes's  Travelogue  at  Sympho- 
j  ny  hall  tomorrow  evening  and  Saturday 
afternoon  will  be  about  Hungary.  Next 
,  Saturday    afternoon    in    Jordan  hall 
Messrs.   Maler  and  Pattlson  will  play 
!  music  for  two  pianos.    On  Sunday  af- 
ternoon the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
will    perform    Saint-Kaens's  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  and  In  Jordan  hall  Mme. 
Marie  dl  Pesa  will  sing  for  an  Italian 
1  charity.   The  Pierian  Sodality  will  give 
I  a  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Copley  Theatre. 


At  12  o'clock  sharp  on  New  Year's 
eve  a  blaze  of  sound  burst  forth  over 
this  city,  carrying  the  modes  and 
tonalities  of  all  the  modern  composers, 
from  Scrlabin  to  Schocnberg,  into  the 
remotest  corners  of  this  conservative 
metropolis.  At  12:01  Richard  Strauss 
was  heard  from.  At  12:02  there  were 
approximations  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
At  12:03  tho  harbor  choir  apotheosized 
Wagner  In  tho  richness  of  their  deep- 
throated  timbres.  By  12:04  Brahms, 
Liszt,  Korsakov  and  Moussorgsky  had 
been  mentioned  in  unison.  And  about 
12:05  composers  yet  unborn  were 
quoted  on  every  hand. 

.So  strange  a  thing  is  thought,  mixed 
with  dream  and  sleep,  that,  like  a  flash 
of  diabolical  lightning,  the  conception 

1  of  a  mighty  symphony  fled  through  my 
brain.  No,  I  had  not  touched  a  drop. 
But  until  I  once  more  fell  asleep  the 
mingled  murmurings  of  the  whUstle- 
rholr  merged  torrentlally  with  deep, 
sea-rumbling,  tide-echoing  horns;  high 

I  over  tho  ensemble  tingled  the  47th  and 

I  49th  overtones,  and  the  101st  waa  visi- 
ble with  a  field-glass. 

I  Does  It  sound  foolish?  Who,  roving 
tho  harbor  In  a  deep  fog,  has  heard 
the  molten-gold  thunder  ot  a  distant 
fog-horn,  mixed  with  the  tinkling  bells 
of  tlic  barkentines — he,  too,  will  drea  n 
of  a  great  Boston  Symphony. 

F,\NTASTirO. 
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ELSIE  JAMS . 


Rl-le  Janis  cavr  an  oiiteruilniniMit 
last  night  in  Symphony  hall,  with  the 
help  of  Rudolph  noohco.  violinist,  wlio 
played  two  groups  of  solo  pieces.  Wal- 
ter Verne,  baritone,  who  obliged  with 
several  songs,  and  I^ester  Tiodges.  an 
icoonvpanist  of  discretion  and  fine  abil- 
ity. Miss  Janis  sang  a  negro  song 
i.-alled  "Nothing."  a  song  about  a  roclj- 
nry  girl  in  the  throes  of  an  unhappy 
love  affair,  an  Italian  song  of  a  flowor- 
slrl  In  seari-h  of  an  affair,  and  some- 
thing by  Mr.  Berlin.  .Several  French 
songs  she  sang  as  well;  with  Mr.  Verne 
what  used  to  he  called  a  "medley"  of! 
negro  melodies,  and  to  close,  late  in  thef 
evening,  she  gave  several  "Impres- 
sions." ' 
Since  Miss  Jania  sings,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  "diseuse"  standard,  not  so 
well  as  she  does  other  things,  she  was 
not  wise  to  make  her  contribution  lo 
last  evening'9  entertainment  so  largely 
.a  matter  of  "song."  The  grace  of  the 
few  dancing  steps  she  took  made  one 
wish  for  more.  Her  able  characteriza- 
tion, by  facial  play,  pose  and  voice  in- 
flections, left  people  hoping  that  on 
another   occasion   she    will    find  more 

orifrinal    material   to   work   with  than 
cockney  girls,   blacks  and  the  sort  of 
cafe  chantant  singer  who  visits  Ameri- 
I  ca.    Her  imitations  last  night  brought 
I  her  warmly  enthu.siaslic  applause,  but 
some  persons  found  their  best  pleasure! 
[  in  Miss  Janis's  amusing  remarks  be- 
I  fore     and  after     her  songs.     She  Is 
I  blessed  in  truth  with  an  engaging  per- 
sonality. 

As  well  as  Miss  Janis.  a  large  audi- 
ence applauded  heartily  Mr.  Bochco  and 
Mr.  Verne,  both  of  whom  were  called 
upon  to  add  to  their  offerings.  R.  R.G. 


wrote: 

"Who,  ere  any  need 
■Was  grtvon  to    their  approach,  came 

crawling:  on 
With  anvils  on  tbetr  backs,  that,  beat 

upon 

Never  so  much,  are  nev«r  wearied  yet; 

Crook— paw  d,  and  wrested  on  w^th  foul 

cloven  feet. 
Tongues  In  their  mouttia,  briok-baoird, 

all  over  bone. 
Broad  shoulder'd,  whence  a  mddy  yel- 
I       low  chone. 
Distorted,  and  small  thlgh'd;  had  eyes 
that  saw 

Out  at  their  bosoms:  twice  four  ie»t 

did  draw 

Albout     their     bodies:  strong-neck'a, 

whence  did  rise 
Two  heads;  nor  could  to  any  hand  be 

prise; 

They  call  them  lobsterBj  that  ate  from 

the  Mice 

Their  tails,  their  feet  and  hands,  and 

I       wrested  all 

Their  lances  ftrom  them,  so  that  cold 

appall 

I  The  wretches  put  In  rout,  past  all  re- 
j  turn." 

'  "I  have  no  doubt,"  writes  Mr.  John- 
son, "that  your  contributor's  transla- 
tion Is  the  more  literal.  I  have  forgot- 
ten whether  lobsters  have  eight  feet. 
Chapman  In  notes  translates  'notak- 
raones."  'Incudes  ferentes'  or  anvil- 
backed,  and  PsaJldoostmos,'  Torclpem 
In  ore  habens.'  so  that  'tongues  In  their 
mouths'  Is  far  Inferior  to  'sclzzors- 
mouthed.'  I^irthermore  the  Greek  word 
as  I  recall  It  Is  'Psalldostomos,'  not 
'PsalldooBtmos.'  No  doubt.  Chapman's 
printer  made  this  mistake.  It  oeema  to 
me  that  the  assistants  of  the  flroja  were 
'crabs,'  not  lobsters.'  " 


"IRENE" 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Irene."  a 
musical  comedy  In  two  acts  and  six 
scenes;  book  by  James  Montgomery, 
lyrics  bjc  Joseph  McCarthy,  music  by 
Harry  Tierney;*  presented  by  the 
Berkeley  Comedians. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Pearl  Sindelar 

Eleanor   Worth  Alice  McKenzle 

Donald  Marshall  Tom  Morgan 

Clarki-on  H'arrlson  Blake 

Robert  Harrison  Robert  P.  Capron 

Larry  Hadley  Chas.  'Lavalle 

Irene    O'Dare  .^nn  Milburn 

Mrs.    ODare  ".  Gertrude  Berkeley 

Helen  Cheslon  Katherine  Corbett 

.lane  Gllmour  Maude  Driiry 

Mrs.    Cheston  Genevieve  MIchaely 

Madame  Lucy...  Busby  Berkeley 

The  Berkeley  Comedians  began  a 
trave  venture  last  night  with  the 
familiar  "Irene."  Without  any  disre- 
spect to  the  company,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  surprised  every  one  by  giving 
a  remarkably  fine  performance.  The 
usual  premiere  of  a  musical  stock  or- 
ganization, playing  at  popular  prices, 
is  not  characterized  by  smoothness, 
youthful  energy,  and  marked  talents. 
This  performance  was. 

The  settings  were  ordinary,  but  no 
worse  tlian  those  of  the  original 
"Irene.'"  The  cost-uming  was  always 
in  good  taste,  the  tuneful  score  found 
eager  feet  and  adequate  voices  to  de- 
liver it.  The  chorus  was  personable.; 
The  book,  to  be  sure,  has  many  actor 
proof  moments;  despite  the  sureness 
of  the  material,  there  was  undeniable 
ability  aiding  the  author's  humor. 

Miss  Milburn  easily  dominated  the 
performance.  Her  voice  is  pleasing, 
her  dancing  agreeable,  and  slie  is  an 
accomplished  comedienne.  The  women 
of  the  cast  distinguished  themselves. 
Miss  Corbett  and  Miss  Drury  capitally 
enacting  Irene's  two  chums.  Mr. 
Berkeley's  impersonation  of  the  dress- 
maker was  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
undue  farcing  the  role  endured  in  the 
original  company.  These  four  have  the 
fat  roles  in  "Irene"  and  do  not  waste 
their  opportunities. 

The  audience  that  crowded  the  Ar- 
lingtori  demonstrated  their  satisfaction 
audibly  and  often.  If  the  company 
maintains  the  standard  of  "Irene."  it 
should  succeed  here.  J.  C.  M. 


"B.  F.  L.,"  whose  translation  of  a  pas- 
sage In  Homer's  "Battle  of  the  Progs 
and  the  Mice"  was  ptibllshed  here  last 
Tuesday  morning,  asks  if  we  will  print 
George  Chapman's  translation,  for  the  i 
'  purpose  of  comparison.    Mr.  Herkimer 
i  Johnson  has  kindly  sent  ns  the  desired 
I  translation.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
I  "B.  F.  L..,"  In  his  Interesting  article  on  ' 
I  the  lobster  as  regarded  by  the  ancient ' 
I  Greeks  and  Romans,  argued  that  Jove  , 
(Zeus)  sent  crabs,  not  lobsters,  to  the  I 
I  aid   of  the   fighting  frogs     Chapman  j 


Before  we  leave  the  lobster,  let  tis 

consider  the  origin  of  the  derogatory. 

or  at  least  flippant,  aippllcatlon  of  the 

word  to  a  British  soldier.    "M.  H.  B." 

gives  the  following  exoplanatlon,  heard 

in  Canada  years  ago: 
"A  group  of  English  redcoata  arrived 

at  a  small  place  In  a  foreign  country 

and  were  accosted  by  a  drunken  negro. 

The  commanding  officer  shouted:  'Get 

out  of    may  way,  you  black  nigger'; 

whereupon  the  aforesaid  negro  yelled, 
'Who  youse  calling  nigger?  want  you , 
black  before  you  was  blled?'  This  clung 
and  was  spread  until  to  this  day  nothing  { 

jars  a  redcoat  more  than  to  be  called 
a  'lobster.'  " 
But  the  term  "lobster"  was  applied 

•  to  soldiers  as  far  back  as  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  nickname  seems  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  Sir  A.  Hazilrlgg's  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  "completely  armed 
with  corselets— the  first  body  of  cavalry 
on  that  side  which  would  be  brought 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  King's  horse." 
In  1662  these  lines  were  In  a  Rump 
song: 

"Sir  William  on  Knn-eway-downs  had 

a  bout. 

■VThlch  him  and  his  lobsters  did  totally 
rout," 

and  a  slang  dictionary  of  1690  defines 
lobster  as  "a  redcoat,  a  soldier."  The 
Canadian  explanation  is  good  for  Can- 
ada. 

TJHE  HEIGHT  OF  ANTICIPATION 

(Tha  Brookllne  Chronicle.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  of  — ,  formerly  of 

Brookllne,  are  expecting  another  visit 
by  the 'Stork  late  the  coming  suthmer. 
They  have  a  son,  Donald,  who  will  be 
1  year  old  on  the  23d  of  the  month. 

APROPOS    OF   "THB  HAUNTED 
DAWN" 
(TV>r  As  the  World  Wa»») 
Face  down  In  the  mud    .    .  . 

I  lie  and  wait  the  shock. 
liOuder  and  louder  screams  the  shell 
that  Instinct  warned  was  ticketed 
with  my  number. 
Mind,  body  and  soul  strained  to  the 
breaking  point,  waiting,  waiting, 
through  a  split  second  that 
stretches  to  infinity. 

But  no!  (Gosh,  no!)  I  rub  my  sleepy 
eyes  and  struggle  to  the  dresser  where 
Big  Ben,  that  sorry  sentinel  of  my 
sleep,  decrees  an  end  to  rest. 

This  Is  no  shell-hole,  but  a  bed  I  am 
lying  In. 

Soon  I  shall  go  down  to  my  pancakes 

and  sausage    .    .  . 
Yet  never  shall  I  lose  the  visions  of 

those  shells.  . 
And  those  shell  holes,   ni  say  I  won't. 
I  never  had  any!  HOKE. 

THE  JOCOSE  LINOTYPE 

(Boijton  Evening  Transcript) 
Wexford,  Ireland,  Jan.  12— Sean  T. 
O'Kellv,  former  representative  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  In  Paris  and  Rome,  who  was 
released  from  interment  by  the  Free 
State  just  before  Christmas,  etc. 

(The  Boston  Herald) 
\  Central  Falls,  R.  I.— Arthur  Murdock 
of  109  Madison  street.  Maiden  Mass., 
who  escaped  from  the  Insane  asylum  at 
Medfleld.  Mass.,  last  Monday,  and  who 
had  boiled  his  pursuers  since,  etc. 


COLD  BLOODED  OFFICIALS 
(The  Concord.  N.   H.,   Monltor-Patrlo»  , 

Officers  of  Grange  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Report 

Many  Losses  in  Year 

Encouraging  Statements  Made  at  An-, 
nual  Meeting  in  Manchester. 

110  PER  CENT.  EFFICIENCY 
fProm  the  'Ludlngrton,  Mich..  Dally  N«WS)i 
CARD  OF  THANKS 

I  wish  to  thank  my  neighbors  and 
the  liUdlngton  fire  department  for  their 
prompt  action  in  saving  my  property, 
©specially  Chief  Nathan  Joseph  for  hav- 
ing the  hose  In  my  house  before  thel 
blaze  was  discovered.  [ 

g.  L.  NICHOLSON.  ll-26-lt» 

THE  JOCOSE  HEADLINER 

(The  Boston  Herald) 

LOOT  RANDOLPH  HOME 
WHEN  HOUSE  IS  EMPTY 

FOR  FOLK-LORIST8 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 
I  wish  to  ask  about  a  saying  I  hoard 

In  earlier  years.  A  short  time  ago  I 
attended  a  wedding,  where  the  younger 
girl  of  the  family  (there  were  only  two) 
was  married.  As  I  later  spoke  to  the 
older  sister,  I  said:  "Well  you  w-iU 
have  to  dance  In  the  brass  kettle.  She 
^vlshed  to  know  what  this  remark  meant 
and  where  It  originated.  I  could  only 
teU  her  that  I  heard  my  mother  say  the 
same  thing  years  ago  when  a  younger 
sister  was  married  first.  Perhaps  some 
one  can  inform  me.  MORGIANA. 
Weymouth. 

We  never  heard  this  saying.  Green 
stockings  are  associated  with  an  un- 
married elder  sister.  A  comedy  en- 
titled "Green  Stockings"  has  been 
played  here. — Ed. 


.!in.-!,.. .  ui        '  •<        of  the  old   _.  . 
would  have  mourned  in  public  one  that 
had  fallen  in  battle.  i 

If  the  last  movement  may  be  said 
to  have  a  program,  the  program  Is  not 
aggreK.>;ively  apparent.  There  is  the 
same  fine,  but  not  cold  reserve.  One 
easily  recognizes  the  military  motive 
skilfully  Introduced;  one  may  easily  ap- 
preciate the  final  glorification  of  the 
hero,  but  throughout  the  movement 
there  Is  the  lofty  yet  sympathetic  feel- 
ing that  characterizes  what  has  pre- 
ceded. I 

It  was  a  .pleasure  to  see  that  Mr. 
Loeffler  was  present  to  hear  the  su- 
perb performance  of  his  work  and  the 
plaudits  for  composer  and  players. 

Mr.  Lbeffler's  music  was  enough  for 
one  evening.  If  any  should  have  fol- 
lowed It,  the  choice  of  Haydn's  joyous 
Quartet,  joyously  performed,  was  a,  , 
fortunate  one.  For  the  more  contrast, 
there  Is  often  beauty.  ' 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

"Gone  out  of  business.  We  thank  you 
for.  your  patronage,"  _  _ 

FLONZALEYFOm 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  Its  first 
concert  of  this  season  last  night  In 
Jordan  Hall.  The  program  comprised 
these  compositions:  Loeftler's  Music  for 
four  stringed  Instruments;  Haydn's 
Quartet.  G  major,  op.  77,  No.  1.  and; 
Tanelev's  Quartet,  D  minor,  op.  7,  Al- 
legro; Andantino  grazloso,  Theme  and 
Variations.  ,  ,,    ^  j 

Mr.  Loeffler's  music  Is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Victor  Chapman,  the 
young  son  of  John  Jay  Chapman,  J.  '^- 
tor  was  killed  in  the  war  ^^-^^  lie  was 
serving  as  a  French  aviator.    Tne  cotn- 
poser.  no  doubt,  had  a  ■■proeva.m  in 
Ma  mind.    The  fir^t  movement  bears  fot 
...  motto  the  plain  song  '  "^^^^V-. 
The  second  Is  entitled  ''Easter  Sunda,^ 
The  third   row   stands  as  Moderato 
Allegro- Adagio.  -   but  ^e,,''?"^^^  'vo 
it    was     originally  entitled 
.d'Olseau,"    and    the    "'"Sic    *^  ^f°'^ 

descriptive,    containing    ^  ° 
'garden,  an  episode  suggested  by  a  pl  un 
with  poplars,  a  theme  lil"tlng  at  tn^ 
flight  of  an  airplane  the  rememb^an-^e 
of  an  Old  March  of  T^f"=\i^°e  ami 
then  the  fall  of  the  aviator  dirge 
apotheosis.     Hhls  J'^n- 
omitted  from  the  prmted  Prosra^ 
deed,  the  composer  way  nOt  na 
tended    to   express  "^."'^^^^l 
thoughts  that  led  to  the  JjrUlng  ^^^^^ 

The  music  has  b«<=n  .P^^'„tU-.  Many 
before,  but  J^°^Tard  H  for 

in  the  «"'3'^"=<;/;°i^eautlful  and  noble 
the  f-t  time.  ^^^'^^^Zmenl.  show 
music.  Ihe  nrsi.  '^"'^  influence— of 
the    lnnuence--beneficent  W 

plain  song,  but  theV  ^^^^g 
ecclesiastical,  they  are  far 

archaic.  Mr.  ^'>f^^^^^.\^s  not  been 
the  moderns,  but  ne  ■  ,  from 
Stravlnskyized.  ^Ti^'^to  See  and 
hatred  of  the  "hvious.  into  ^^^^ 
abhorrent  P^t'is;  nor  has  ^^^^^^^ 
oolf  in  the  polylonic  jungio 


self  m  the  poly 

discordant  cries.  always  had  a 

His  music  has  almost  aiw^^ 
certain  reserve,  the  ^eserv 
tlve     nature,     ^hose     cmo   ^      ^^^^^  , 

choked  f'-o")  '"^^'"'^een  under  artistic 
have.  nevertheles-H,  been  , 
control.     lie   may   feel   as  ^^^^ 
Tchaikovsky    '•'^t'    but  i,ad. 
scream:  he  may  h=^^«;,f,   ^e   does  not 
his   dark   moments.  "e 
Whimper,  ho  does  not  as  a 

Writing  a  "'"""f.^'m^to "'^travagance; 
poet,  may  easily  '"to  the  depth 
either  to  l'"P'-«^l,°*^rBe  he  gives  loose 
of  his  grief:  or  because  ne  s  ^^^^ 

^^"^^  *^'^mu^c  Mr^oeme^r  succeeds 

is  subservient  to  beaxuy.  ^^^^ 
music  that  the  s  nccHty^^^^^^ 
nancy  of  the  per=  composer 
affect  the  hearers  ««^l%t^.^  ^^^^^ 


12TH  CONCERT  1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tlie  12th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
m  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  a.s 
follows:  Dvorak,  Overture,  "Carnival"; 
Urahms.  Concerto  for  violin  and  -vlolon- 
csllo  (Messrs.  Burgln  and  BedettI);  Du- 
bussy.  Symphonic  Excerpts  from  "The 
Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian'  (first 
time  at  these  concerts);  Liszt,  Mephlsto 
Waltz.  ,  , 

Dvorak's  brilliant  overture  is  in  his 
best  manner.  Here  his  keen  sense  of 
rhythm  and  gorgeous  color  had  fiill  play. 
Here  he  let  himself  go.  and  did  not 
take  himself  too  seriously.  He  was  ft 
child  of  nature.  It  was  a  pity  that  mis- 
guided persons  Insisted  at  tlines  on 
arraying  him  in  professional  roles  and 
begged  him  to  be  dignified. 

This  overture  was  written  before  ne 
came  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  cur- 
ious to  note  In  It  certain  passages  that 
In  melody,  rhythm  and  color,  even  with 
particular  orchestral  effects,  might  well 
be  In  his  "New  World"  symphony,  sup- 
nosed  to  be  Inspired  by  negro  tunes.  If 
they  were  In  the  symphony,  the  \vlse- 
acres  wiuld  joyfully  shout:  "Aha!  Pure 
negro'"  Not  without  reason  do  Czech 
music  critics  find  the  symphony  "Bo- 

'^^'There  are  golden  passaga  in  Brahms's 
concerto;  there  Is  also  ^niuch  clay,  so 
that  the  gold  stands  out  in  bolder  re- 
lief There  is  coarse  as  there  Is  fine 
Instrumentation.  There  are  conven- 
tional, ordinary,  dull  pafes  and  now 
and  then  In  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments are  charming  measures  of  quiet 
emotion.  As  for  the  second  movement. 
It  klves  an  excuse  for  the  performance 
of  the  Whole  work,  othemn-ise  two  vir- 
tuosos would  sacrifice  themselves  on 
the  altar  of  St.  Johannes.  It  Is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  solo  measures  -were 
pllyed  most  artistically  by  Messrs. 
Burgin  a"d  BedettI,  and  that  the  or- 
chestra gave  excellent  support. 

Debussy,  asked  by  D'Annunzm  to 
write  music  for  the  Italian's  Mystery 
Mlay  gladly  set  hlm.'^elf  to  work.  In- 
deed, he  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
of  all  his  compositions  he  liked  this  one 
the  best.  Perhaps  he  did  n°t  ">ake  the 
statement.  Composers.  like  poets. 
n  *e7sts,  painters,  l-^'-^^f  f'^.^li^ 
.always  the  bert  judges  the.r  own 
«ork3.  Thus  Milton  preferred  Para; 
dlse  Regained"  to  "Paradise  Lost 
I'arents  have  a  weakness  for  their 
naughtiest  children.  ,  . 

"%he   Mystery  with  Debussy's  music 
«a.s  produced  In  Paris  In  1911.  Caplet 
who  Ihen  conducted,  led  a  Performance 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  In  March. 
ISI-      This    perfoimiance    was  Inaoa- 
o-ia.te     There  had  been  Insufficient  re- 
?.ca^sa,.?nd%here  were  other  reasons 
nhy  it  was  impossible  to  gain  a  just 
Idea,  of  the  work.  .^..-iff-n 
Is  It  wise  to  perform  music  -written 
for  D'AnnunzIo's  Mystery  Pjav  '"^ 
concert  hall?    We  seriously  doubt  the 
wisdom.     As  purely  0'-<=hestral  mu=lo 
without  thought  of  the  Pl/'y  \he  .«rst 
movement.    "The  Court  <^f  I;"''^' 
beautiful  in  Itself.    The  ending  of  the 
aeoond   movement   Is  •"'Pr^'^.r^^',^^": 
What  Is  the  "Dance  of  Ectasy"  without 
n,"  Incident  as  depicted  on  the  playhouse 
.=iage?    And  so  the  other  "'°^;,e")!"t3. 
■The  Passion"  and  "The  Good  Shep- 
herd." as  pure  mMsIc,   d^-tac'ied  from 
the  play,  arc  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
'oncert  hall.    In  splte  of  a  'ew  agreea- 
ble or  singular,  and  not  agreeable,  pas- 
sages, thev  seemed  purposeless,  not  to 
say    insignificant,    though    finely  P^- 
formed.    Some  one  may  say.  we 
cannot  hear  this  music  except  in  this 
way  "   The  answer  is:  "Fair  sir.  you  do 
not  hear  It."    If  "The  Martyrdom  of 
Salnt-Sebastlan  were  to  be  filmed,  then 
I  his  music  might  assume  »mP'^rta"^« 
Played  With  the  unfolding  of  the  trag- 
cdv 

The  concert  ended  with  the  plorlous- 
IV  sensuous  "Mephlsto  Waltz"  of  Liszt  s. 
Whether  It  would  have  been  composed 
so  brilliantly  if    it  had  not  been  tor 


were  spea 


king 


lie  (IIU  r 

ptlriK  an 
„,    ,       for  full  fill 
,  d  of  knowlnK  T.i  nau'.-  ik  '  Iu. 
II  Is  a  inBftcrpl.co,  t\i(Vu»n 
onally  nhockod,  oJilled  Ihe 
■    forftettlnB   that  the 
.ess  lias  not  always  been 

,0    concert   n-lll  D«-  repeated  to- 
t      The  program  of  next  weeK  s 
-rts    l9   *B    follows:  Beothovena 
■     ;,.rn:"      Symphony.      Stravinsky  s 
.  du  Prlntempf."  and  these  sonKS 
-  by  Marva  Freund:  Monteve«lls 
■  nt  of  Ariadno  and  Mahler's  Prl- 
K.1  blRht."  "Earthly  Life"  »nd  Who 
I'hought  Out  the  Little  Song?  ' 

Travelogue  Deals  with  City  of 
Budapest 


.l>Jcct    of    Burton  Holmes's 
,  the  third  of  Iho  Bcrics  glv- 
pphony  hall  last  evening,  was 
Hungaxj-."    The  chief  atten- 
!<ald  to    the   beautiful  city  of 
with  Us  stately  and  hand- 
le b\illdlngs,  its  noble  avenues, 
of  the  Djinube,  Mr.  Holmes 
.g  on  the  great  palaco  which 
.losaph   seemed   to   avoid,  and, 
nc  out  the  various    statues  plc- 
•ive  In  an  interesting  manner 
of     Hungarian     history.  He 
vidly  to  mind  the  great  terri- 
<  wrought  in  this  country 
following  the  armistice, 
.  ,i  the  fate    of  Hungary, 
I  which  went  unwillingly  into  the  war, 
'  with  the  fate  of  the  countries  that  com- 
■-.'1-1  lT>r. 

It-   Holmes  also  showed  village 
1  costumes:  the  latter  absurdly 
ru  h  and  cumbrous  to  our  eyes,  yet  pic- 
turesque and  preservative  of  century-old 
traditions.    The  process  of  raising  and 
.  paring  paprika  was  shown.  The  true 
1  .iiclng  of  the  Czarda-s  interested  many. 
In  all    this  Travelogue  with  the 
ry  pictures,  motion  and  stationary, 
.s  so  far  the  most  engrossing  of  the 

'*The  Travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  Next  week  the  subject  will 
Si  ■•Vienna  no  Berlin  and  the  Ruhr.'  An 
extra  Travelogue  "Mexico^"  "  g W 
•  .  .  aiternoon.  Feb.  0,  will  be 
t  of  disabled  soldiers  now 


i.jilior,  ho  wi'i.-i,  iii.lirii.  1(1  be  i-i.ngrulu- 
.iloil.    He  denied  the  aulhorshj^. 

THE  JOCOSE  LINOTYPE 

(l-fwlitoii  lOvpnIne  Journal.) 
.\nburn    has    u    new   city  manager, 
invcrylxidy  Is  on  the  kheedlve  wontlcr- 
|lng  how  much  salary  ho  Is  to  draw. 

(from  the 'W  Inthrop  Sun. 1 
lLiOUi."<   Hill  who  l.s   now  a 

nenlor  at  Norwlcli  irniverslty.  at  North- 
field.  Vt..  ^pent  the  holidays  with  his 
family.    He  Is  trr;iMirer  of  Ills  sorority. 

"MY    MOST    E  IV1  B  ARRASSINO 
MOMENT" 
As  the  World  'Wags: 

Did  you  hear  of  the  t«o  Cliarming 
■J'oung  Women  who  attended  the  show 
togetlicr.  but  v  ho  were  unable  to  get 
adjoining  seats?  One  C.  Y.  W.,  fhinK- 
iiig  to  arrange  a,  trade  of  seats,  asked 
hen  male  neighbor  if  he  was  alone,  and 
Ihs  brute  replied:  "Fly  away.  Birdie, 
I  got  the  whole  damn  family  with  me." 

BILLIK  BOY. 


We  regret  to  say  that  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  is  so  eeriously  dis- 
turbed that  he  cannot  concentrate  him- 
i  r  on  his  colossal  work.    He  has  wrlt- 
to  us— the  writing  shows  his  menUl 
.,t:.i.atlon — as  followa: 

"Like  the  great  majority  of  men  who 
have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity,  I  am  poor  in  this 
world's  goods.    I  possess  no  automobUe. 
Occasionally  I  am  obliged  to  Uke  a 
street  car.   A  few  days  ago  I  sat  in  one 
composedly  until  looking  up  I  saw  a 
pictured  young  man  pointing  directly  at  ; 
me  with  his  finger  and  asking  me  what  i 
1  was  doing  with  ray  life;  and  m  the 
printed   question    'you'   was  italicized. 
Mow  r  have  patiently  stood  the  sight  of 
tliat  female  with  distorted  face  who  is 
trying  a  certain  oil;  I  have  even  looked 
without  a  groan  on  the  fatuous  young 
man  who  is  lighting  a  cigar  from  a 
cigar  stump  in  his  mouth;  but  this  ques- 
tion about  my  present  conduct  of  I'lfe 
seems  to  me  as  impertinent  as  it  tfl  per- 
sonal.   I  remember  years  ago  being  lU- 
at-ease  in  a  horeecar  when  I  saw  a  man 
across  the  aisle  staring  at  my  troueers. 
T  admit  'that  they  bagged  at  the  knees, 
and    possibly    the    bottom    ends  were 
fringed :  but  they  were  of  respectable 
make  and  were  not  soiled.   Why  did  the 
man  stare?    Looking  over  his  head,  i 
saw  lhl«  sign :  . 

'See   the   man  eitting  opposite  to 
yon.    He  wears  Plymouth  Rock  Pants!' 

•  What  am  I  making  out  of  my  life? 
Well,  young  man  so  sprucely  dressed,  I 
am  endeavoring  to  benefit  humanity 
and  Incidentally  earn  an  honest  living. 

"An  honest  living.  This  reminds  me 
of  a  story  told  by  Artemus  Ward.  He 
was  on  his  way  from  the  mines  to  San 
Francisco: 

"  'Bimeby  I  met  Old  Poodles,  the  alV- 
flrdest  gambler  in  Ihe  country.  He  was 
afoot  and  in  his  shirtsleeves,  and  wa.s 
in  a  wuss  larther  nor  any  race  hoss  I 
ever  saw. 

"  'Whither  goist  thou,  sweet  nimp?' 
sez  1.  in  a  play-actin  tone. 

"'To  the  mines,  Sir,"  he  unto  me  did 
say,  'to  the  mines,  to  earn  an  honest] 
livln'.'  I 
"And  so  am  I  working  In  the  mines  of 
knowledge,  but,  alas,  I  fear  the  product,'^ 
my  colossal  work,  'Man  as  a  Social  and' 
Political  Beast"  (elephant  folio),  will  be 
a  gamble.  Subscriptions  are  coming  In 
slowly.  Oh,  so  slowly." 

Did  anyone  make  a  collection  of 
Plymouth  Rock  Pants  advertisements, 
when  tiiey  were  the  talk  of  the  town? 
Tlioy  were,  indeed,  amusing.  The  late 
T.m  iii  V.  Deland  was  accused  of  writ- 


LOBSTERIANA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Lobsters  and  the   Poets."    in  your 
column  of  Jan.  16,  reminds  me  of  this 
effusion,  which  may  Interest  you: 
THE  LOBSTER 

It  l.s  of  the  .sea  a  minion,  and  I'll  give 

you  the  opinion 
Of  tlie  .scientists  and  writers  and  the 

crustacean  inditers. 
How  it's  found  in  many  stations  in  the 

tertiary  formations. 
As  the  fossil  indications  go  to  show. 
And  you  notice  by  the  lesion  of  the 

vertebral  adhesion 
And  the  optic  sciiitillatipn  with  the  lids' 

attenuation 
That  it's  origin  is  rated  and  the  fact  is 

demonstrated 
That   the    "critter"   was   created  long 

ago. 

Now.  its  cranial  formation  justifies  the 
allegation 

That  so  often  ha.s  been  stated  and  is 
well  authenticated, 

That  before  its  prey  it  seizes  it  inva- 
riably sneezes. 

And  can  strike  out  it  it  pleases  with  a 
blow ; 

And  .  for    further   information    on  the 

venal  circulation, 
As  tbe  spinal  cord  is  serial,  why,  it 

follows  it's  arterial; 
And  its  apex,  being  dormal,  proves  its 

whiskers  are  but  formal; 
And  its  jointed  tail  is  normal,  we  all 
know. 

Now,  it's  possible  futurity  may  leave  it 

in  ob.scurity; 
But  scientists  are  dutiful  and  classify 

the  beautiful. 
So  in  the  coming  ages,  analyzing  ;-nusty 
pages, 

May  be  found  the  future  sages  In  a  row. 
While!   with   an    air   of   mystery  they 

search  Devonian  history 
For  the  animal's  biology,  with  footnotes 

on  chronology; 
Then     connecting,     for     variety,  our 

present-day  society, 
Will  write  "Many  kinds  of  lobsters  long 
a^o." 

Enneld,  N.  H.       EDWIN  A.  LOCKE. 


E.  P.  C.  calls  our  attention  to  the 
"Lobster  Quadrille"  in  "Alice": 
"Will  you  walk  a  little  faster," 

Said  the  whiting  to  the  snail,  | 
"There's  a  lobster  close  behind  me 
And  he's  treading  on  my  tail."  ^ 

"You  can  really  have  no  notion 

How  delightiXjl  it  will  be, 
W'hen  they  take  us  up  and  throw  us 
With  the  lobsters  out  to  sea." 

But  the  snail  replied.  "Too  far,  too  far," 

And  gave  a  look  askance- 
Said  he  thanked  the  whitmg  kindly,  , 
But  he  wouhJI  not  join  the  dance. 

Why  did  not  the  lobster  hear  St.  An- 
thony's sermon  to  the  fishes  as  de- 
scribed by  an  anonymous  poet?  He 
might  have  heeded  it. 

"The  sermon  now  ended. 
Each  turned  and  descended; 
The  pikes  went  on  stealing. 
The  eels  went  on  eelitig; 
Much  delighted  were  they, 
But  preferred  the  old  way, 

"The  crabs  are  backsliders. 
The  stockfish  thicksiders, 
The  carps  are  sharp-set, 
All  the  sermon  forget: 
Much  delighted  were  they, 
I        But  preferred  the  old  way." 

'HEAVEN  HELPS  HIM' 

BRATTLE  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE: 
The  47  Workshop  Company  tn  "Heaveti 
Helps  Him,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by 
Robert  Leven.  The  cast: 

Dolotfg  Actopsl  ■■■■■■r  Jt^U 

F.  uth  Actopel...,.*..... Elizabeth  P-  James 

Mrq    ActoDel....  Miss  Halman 

Mr  Actopel  .  •••Mr.  Ooodnow 
Jl'orata  A?topVl  .Albert  F.  Ward 
Gordon  Aotopel..  Vi^  «„^.Vd 


I,,.    rfefC»r   uon«l<l  W.  novfn 

llo.slt«r  •?\-|lll»m  U  S.n.v.^r 

Ralolfli  Cr«n«  III  Mf.  T-ouOun 

It  was  a  full  bouse  last  night  that 
greeted  this,  the  t^rst  publlo  perform- 
ance for  some  months  of  the  47  Work- 
shop, 

Mr.  I,even's  point  of  view  Is  rather 
"un-American"— satirical,  not  unmixed 
with  the  youthfully  cynical.  And  a 
delliMous  dlsroiard  for  conventional 
morality  Is  further  manifest.  Like  Shaw, 
Mr.  Leven  attacks  the  middle  class. 
Having  selected  his  characters,  he  por- 
trays such  sides  of  them  as  he  chooses, 
underscoring  them  almost  to  the  point 
of  distortion.  Obviously  they  must  bo 
the  weaker  points,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  satire.  Satire  Is  Mr. 
Leven's  object;  In  that  object  he  suc- 
ceeds admirably.  • 

So  we  have  the  Acfopcl  family,  father, 
mother,  two  sons  and  a  daughter-in- 
aw — all  bent  on  "improving"  them- 
selves tn  various  directions.  Father 
has  just  been  made  head  bookkeeper 
down  at  the  "plant"  (which  Is  the  be- 
all  and  end-all  of  Cranetown).  Thirty 
years  of  hard  work  and  little  vacation 
have  put  him  there— bent,  gray,  bPpken 
without  realizing  It.  Mother  Is  a 
worthy  helpmeet— a  bit  harsh,  "crabby" 
at  times,  sterply  sacrificing  herself 
without  stint  and  expecting  all  others 
to  do  likewise.  And  Horace— the  mar- 
ried son.  He  is  also  in  the  plant  ("five 
years  in  the  export  dep,"  as  he  would 
probably  tell  you).  Outside  he  is  study- 
ing psychology  (by  mall);  12  lessons  $8. 
Ho  demonstrates  With  semaphoric  ges- 
tures one  of  the  27  "positions  in  which  I 
to  dominate  your  man."  As  Father  re- 
marks. It  is  not  unlike  "wrestling  by 
mail,"  which  Horace  also  took. 

The  other  son,  Gordon.  Is  a  senior  at 
Mid-State  Univcirslty.  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
the  Crane  medal  in  economics,  and  a 
celler's  cage  at  the  Cranetown  National 
Bank  are  his  ambitions.  The  daughter- 
in-law  is  learning  to  cook;  there  is  men- 
tion of  sugar  cookies.  Of  the  family 
there  remains  only  Ruth,  who  lies  abed 
until  10,  who  bathes  her  neck  and  arms 
with  milk  (a  whole  quart)  to  make 
them  wlnite,  once  ravishingly  pretty  and 
absolutely  colorless  emotionally.  She 
doc."  nothing,  says  little,  and  will  fib 
without  hesitation.  She  has  turned  the 
head  of  young  Raleigh  Crane,  IV,  Just 
back  from  Oxford  and  Innumerable 
entanglements,  and  thereby  hangs  the 
storv  of  the  play. 

And  this,  and  much  more  as  shrewdly 
cbai-Hcterlzing,  Mr.  Leven  sets  forth  In 
the  (irst  act  of  remarkable  smoothness 
and  punch.  His  characters  are  so  puls- 
ing with  life,  that— despite  their  obvious 
limitations — they  become  "sympathetic" 
beyond  the  proper  point  for  unrelenting 
satire.  We  listen  with  amusement,  but 
with  a  sTieaking  hope  that  all  will,  as 
Dolores  says,  "turn  out  fine  and  dandy." 
•■Pa"  and  "Ma"  Actopcl,  in  particular, 
are  potentially  tragic  figures.  This 
makes  the  satire  of  their  weakne.sses 
the  mora  Incisive.  It  was  Ma's  failure 
to  recall  old  Polonlus's  admonition  con- 
cerning "springes  to  catch  woodcocks" 
which  (possibly)  led  Ruth  to  'accompany 
Raleigh  to  White  Sulphur  Springs;  cer- 
j  talnly  Horace's  telling  the  boss  that 
1  "his  psychology  was  wrong"  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  discharge  that  fol- 
lowed, and  Gordon's  ambition  for  his 
being  caught  cheating  In  an  examlna- 
itlon.  And  these  details  furnish  many 
!  excellent  comedy  moments. 
I  ■yet  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expcctea 
that  Mr.  Leven  could  have  maintalneo 
the  verv  high  level  of  his  first  act.  His 
invention  Is  .'till  In  every  \va.y  ade- 
Quate,  his  workmanship  competent,  but 
he  is  somehow  a  little  less  sure  of  his 
I  characters  and  more  than  once  treads 
perilously  near  the  edge  of  farce,  par- 
ticularly  where  Ma  breaks  down  under 
I  the  weight  of  her  troubles.  Here  is  in- 
'  terix>lated  the  scene  of  the  comic  doc- 
i  tor,  amusing  but  quite  extraneous,  ex- 
cept that  It  leads  to  a  capital  dispute 
i  between  the  boys  as  to  which  is  to  go 
to  the  drugstore  for  medicine.  And  Gor- 
idon  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  a 
[sister  who  is  "talked  about,"  wails  "I 
j  shall  have  to  resign  from  the  Ll«s. 
■Only  bv  contrast  with  his  own  hlgtl 
standard  do  Mr.  Leven's  later  acts 
seem  a  trifle  less  skilful.  . 

Finally,  In  the  last  act.  we  have  Mr. 
Raleigh  Crane  III.  the  "heavy  fa-ther." 
and  alone  of  the  characters  without 
merit,  except  In  the  playing.  He.  by 
force  of  circumstances  (the  young  folks 
eventually  get  married),  is  led  to  grant 
to  each  Actopel  his  desire;  thereafter 
he  seeks  relief  and  rest  In  Eg>pt. 
"Heaven  helps  him  who  helps  himself, 
says  Pa  Actopel,  just  before  the  fmal 
icurtain,  unable  or  unwilling  to  see  the 
jpart  his  pretty  and  unprincipled  daugh- 
ter has  played  In  the  affair.  And  a  mo- 
ment later  he.  -vlth  the  others,  rc- 
iproachca  her  for  that  same  lack  of 
morality.  "Ruth,  was  that  nice?"  they 
query.  Nice  or  not  nice,  without  Ruth 
I  lie  comedy  would  lose  not  a  little  of 
i'Ki  abundant  amustveness. 

In  pi  eduction,  the  Workshop  strives 
n  escape  the  amateurish,  and  with  ex- 


I  eellent     nucc         'i''!  • 
(showed  nil  pi 
tnil,  and  th< 

unobsiruKlvo     .  .i   i  ,  ■    .  ,      , :, 

iilde  avoidance  of  hnrshnenM.  In 
j  iictlng,  liio,  the  company  farcB  wr  ll 
(ioodnow,  as  Pa  Aclop*!,  ai  i 
well  Intii  the  soul  nt  the  i 
old  bookkeeper;  alwny.-i  he 
than  ad'-qiiatc.  MIsn  H.ilmai  ,  ,,  ni.s 
wife,  did  many  excellent  hits,  as  did 
Mr.  Batori  us  Gordon  Actopel.  The  oth- 
j  ers  played  always  without  obvious  do- 
1  fi'ct  and  frequently  with  skill.  If,  us  we 
understand,  the  47  Workahop  aspires 
to  the  somewhat  loosely  deflni'd  adjec- 
tive of  "semi-professional."  wh  <1.)  not 
hc.iitate  to  say  that  the  title  «ould  bo 
unanimously  approved  by  all  wh.i  were 
present  at  the  performance  last  night. 


...1- 
the 
:Mr 


MAIER-PATTISON  i 

Yesterday  afternoon  Guy  Maler  and 
Lee  Pattlson  gave  a  concert  of  music  i 
for  two  pianos  in  Jordan  hall,  before  a 
com'pletely  sold  out  house.    This  was 
the  program: 

Minuet  and  Gavotte.  Opus  05. -Salnt-Saani  I 

Andante  and  variutions    Schumann  ' 

^^onaLa  In  JJ  Major  Mozart; 

BouiTtfR    Vuilli-iiiln 

[l,a  Tlilitonlaine    TBllleferre 

[Cache-cache  Mltoula    Tailh-x'erre 

I'lece  in  B  minor    Itopartz 

Three  pieces  from   "Ma  Mere  L,'Oye".  .Kuvel 
The  Sleeping  Beauty 
Laldeionette,  Empress  of  the  Pagodes 
lioauty  and  the  Beast 
Tarantelle:  "The  Fishwives  of  Proclda" 

Raft 

I  Wedding  Waltzes,  from  "The  Veil  of 

j     rierrettc'    Dohnanyi-Maler 

I    These  players,  like  Mr.  MacCormack, 
j  must  be  the  despair  of  music  reviewers. 
'  What  fresh  can  be  said  of  them,  when 
for  five  or  six  years  people  have  mar- 
velled in  print  at  their  skill  in  "keeping 
together,"   more   deeply   still  at  their 
line  conception  of  ensemble  playing.  In 
accord  with  which  they  would  not  feel 
so  long  as  they  conserved  their  own 
individualities,  too  sorely  put  about  If 
once  In  a  way  they  strayed  a  fraction 
of  a  beat  apart  (not  that  they  ever  do!) 
from    their    Infectious    rhythm,  their 
exquisite   tone,    the   Intelligence  with 
which  they  place  what  shade  of  color 
I  each  player  shall  bring  to  the  ensemble? 
j  Work  ■  of  their  high  quality  is  a  joy  to 
I  find  in  the  concert  hall.    And  to  find  K 
i  recognized  by  large  audiences  of  de- 
I  lighted   people   Is   no   slight  pleasure, 
!  either. 

'  There  is  always,  to  be  sure,  the  pro- 
gram to  talk  about,  but  with»Ir.  Maier's 
and  Mr.  Pattison's  concerts  discussion 
of  what  they  play  is  not  so  easy,  since 
the  choice  of  music  for  two  pianos 
is  narrow.  Of  the  music  of  yesterday 
that  seemed  unfamiliar  the  Bourree  of 
VulUemin  pleased  some  people  most,  for 
the  composer,  recognizing  that  this 
dance.  Is  inherently  rude,  sought  to  make 
It  neither  noble  nor  genteel,  but  just 
1  agreeably  rough.  The  "Hide  and  Seek ' 
of  Tailleferre,  P'-^umaWy  ^he  Mlj^s 
TaiUeferre  of  the  famous  "Six,  '''Wf'^^ 
ut  fitting  suggestion  of  scamper  a  d 
scurry  throtih  a  boisterous  passage  In 

is  well  it  had.    With  parts  of  th' 

-oii^aHi^^^^H^rs-- 

^'■^  t^'^'sincr  e'v^erv'  compose'"  wd.la 
probably  thr'ovv  up  his  hat  -ith  dehg  u 
^nromise  of  performance  from  Mr. 
.   ^I^^Mr  Pattison,  why  don't  these 
,Maier  and  Mr.  i'f^J"-"  •    on^poser  most 

^''^"'lenrfdirgl   o    at  theMeast  of  U 

rn^efegf  to       '^'-l^  '^""^^^f 
an  e'eey.  J-"         musical  Jokes  which 

'h^e'Ippealed  most'suongly  to  the  peo- 

X  who  write  for  two  pianos?^ 

SECRETS 

whizzt^'-wht?  ^l^^'^^^y  -'"^ 

The  w^ndow'shakes  and  rattles  In  the 
The  restless  winds  do  vainly  vent  their 
Agamrrlhe  walls  and  houses  every 
Tet,  he're"withln  my  room,  secure  and 
Hover'conient  and  Peace  with, gentle 
face. 

So  is  my  heart  a  little  house  of  peace. 
Amid  The  bitter  storms  that  surge  It  so 
Guarding  secure  and  warm,  within  its 

Secrets  which  none  but  God  and  I  may 

MARY  a  Mcdonald. 
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f  Barrymore  in  Philadelphia  enlivened  the 

trseedy  of  Hamlet"  Sy  making  humorous  speeches  before  the  curtain. 
He  told  how  when  ho  played  there  in  "Peter  Ibbctson"  for  four  persona  in 
.He  theatre  besides  the  ushers,  he  asked  the  doorman  how  the  four  hap- 
PPTjcd  to  get  m.  "Oh,  it's  a  cold  night  and  the  bars  are  closed."  In  an- 
other speech  he  spoke  ill  negro  dialect  and  thus  excited  hysterical  laugh- 
ter. When  some  one  in  the  audience  blew  with  liis  nose  a  trumpet  blast 
^r.  Barrymore  asked  him:  "How  did  you  get  down  here  from  Hartford?" 
This  sparkhng  witticism  convulsed  the  audience. 

Then  Mr.  Barrymore  continued  his  humorous  performance  by  re- 
suming his  impersonation  of  Hamlet.  . 


•dirl.fW7    'a  '  I  ^vhen  he  calls  his  office  a 

direction  ?  And  now  frc,  ,  n,gram  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or^ 
uo  nl?         f  '^'^  ^«  there  called  a  'concert^Lr'l 


^^^^''J'A,  Miss  Dapbne  Pollard,  the  amusing  little  woman  in  the 
Gi-eenwich  Village  Follies,  as  following  the  good  old  traditions  of  the 
London  Music  Hall,  the  hall  that  was  so  dear  to  George  Moore. 

A  correspondent  asks  how  the  hall  was  deaf  to  Mr.  Moore;  in  which 
one  of  his  books  does  he  show  his  affection? 

^nJ^  '"f  ^'^."Confessions  of  a  Young  Man":  "There  is  no  sadder 
spectacle  of  artistic  debauchery  than  a  London  theatre;  the  overfed 
...habitants  of  the  villa  in  the  stalls  hoping  for  gross  excitement  to 
t,r«L  il'"^  hesitating  digestions;  an  ignorant  mob  in  the 

pu  and  gallery  forgetting  the  miseries  of  life  in  imbecile  stories  reeking 
of  the  sentimentality  of  the  back  stairs."  Having  freed  his  mind  in  thi! 
manner.  Mr.  Moore  shouted  the  prai.se  of  the  music  hall.  "What  delight- 
ful unison  of  enjoyment,  what  unanimity  of  soul,  what  communality  of 
wit  .  better,  far  better  than  a  drawing  room  set  at  the  St. 
James  s  with  an  exhibition  of  passion  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kendal;  better 
a  mi  Hon  times  better  than  the  cheap  popularity  of  Wilson  Barrett— an 
plderly^man  posturing  in  a  low-necked  dress  to  some  poor  slut  in  the 
^■^''y-  .  Bellwood  was  refreshing  after  "the  eternal  drawing 

room  and  Mrs.  Kendil  s  cumbrous  domesticity."      Arthur  Roberts  was 
superior  to  Irving  because  he  was  working  with  living  material 
A  .•  t'le  soul,  the  brandy-and-soda  soul,  of  the  young  men, 

delightful  and  elegant  in  black  and  white,  who  are  so  vociferously  cheer- 
ing him.  Will  you  stand  me  a  cabfare,  ducky,  I  am  feeling  so  awfully 
""i^^.^  ■  •  ■  .  ""^''^  ^^^^  ^  protest  against  the  villa,  the  cir- 
culating library,  the  club,  and  for  this  the  'ail  is  inexpressibly  dear 


This  -was  written  a  good  many  years  ago.  In  1912  Mr  W  R  Tit- 
terton  wrote  at  ^eat  length,  in  a  more  analytical  spirit  but  with  equal 
enthusiasm,  m  his  volume  entitled  "Fixjm  Theatre  to  Music  Hall  "  in 
wnich  he  deplored  the  so-called  improvements  in  the  music  hall  dis- 
cussed the  ''red-nosed  humor,"  defended  the  Rabelaisian  spirit  with  the 
premiere,  There  is  nothing  so  democratic,  so  communal  as  the  bawdy  tale 
It  IS  our  only  form  of  folk  lore  yet  persisting";  inveighed  against  the  un- 
!  clean  modern  dances,  saying  it  was  the  Rabelaisian  spirit  that  kept  the 
'  halls  sweet  and  clean.    There  are  careful  and  picturesque  studies  of 

wtivf.  p  ^ '  y^^*^  Fragson,  Mark  Sheridan, 

Wilkie  Bard.    The  whole  book  should  be  better  known. 

h^Il  S^/^"f  Pollard  put  us  at  once  in  mind  of  the  old  London  music 
hail  and  itt.  eulogists.   She  is  young,  and  yet  she  is  a  survival. 

Audiences  still  find  intense  pleasure  in  the  pranks  of  knockabout 
comedians  This  was  shown  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  last  Monday  night 
by  The  Moving  Man's  Dream."  There  were  shouts  of  laughter  when-  i 
lllL^?^  comedian  threw  the  other  alrout  without  regard  to  possible  and 
f^^  TVi"-'"!7;  ^^"''l^^  devitalization  shown  by  the  smaller'  man  was 
Lr^atPst  ^^"S^t^^^^s  l°"<lest  when  the  risk  of  injury  seemed 

greatest.  And  so  bystanders  roar  with  laughter  when  a  man  falls  on 
a^  icy  pavement,  though  he  may  thereby  break  an  arm  or  a  leg.  And 

hat  ir/.S'li  r"-!^  ^'^^^  «^  ^  '"^'^  <=^^«i"g  his  expensive 

Hat  in  a  street  thick  with  whizzing  motor  cars  ? 


It  has  been  said  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs.  Nonsense! 
WinJff  ^  %  a"^  .'"^-^^^"^  ^"<^  there's  the  laughing  jackass,  or  giant 
r  hfJ'JfJ^  Australia,  not  to  mention  the  laughing  goose,  thrush,  and 
other  birds  given  to  mirthful  cries. 


..T  I,  lu  :  ■  ^^ys  that  he  deliberately  created  the  stage 

•Johnny  ;  that  in  his  repertory  days  the  traditional  dude  was  made  up 

]    A  ^  if- "         P^^'i^'^  ^ith       eyeglass  and  a  tendency 

to  drop  his  hs  and  to  speak  generally  with  a  different  accent.  "So  I 
v.-as  quite  revolutionary  when  I  put  the  top  hat,  the  spats  and  the  eye- 
.:;lass  into  the  charactei-  which  I  first  played  in  London  in  'Kitty  Grav ' 
and  in  America  in  'Three  Little  Maids.'" 


iQon  Huntley  first  played  Lord  Plantagenet  n  "Kitty  Gray"  inj 

1900.  (He  was  then  32  years  old.)   Just  when  did  the  word  "Johnny" 
pass  into  colloquial  English  speech  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Hunt- 
oy.   Back  in  the  18th  century  it  merely  meant  a  sweetheart,  male  orl 
lemale,  also  an  acquaintance.    It  meant  a  policeman  in  1851  I 
Punch  in  1883  published  these  lines: 

'^^l  "^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^         Johnny  of  note,  1 

With  his  snowy  shirt-front  and  his  dainty  dust-coat."  I 
Halls ^^"""^  Gazette  referred  to  the  "Johnny  in  the' 

In  1890  Tit-Bits  published  this  paragraph:  "A  microcephalous  youth, 
21  "'.''^^'^'■t"^!  relaxation  consists  in  sucking  the  head  of  a  stick 

Junks  that  his  conversational  style  is  brilliant  when  he  calls  a  man  a 
Johnnie,  a  hero,  a  game  sort  of  a  chappie'  and  so  on" 

.  Was  the  term  "Johnny''  applied  to  a  stage  type  before  Mr.  Huntley's 
appearance  m  "Kitty  Gray"?  ^ 


TVe  qjote  from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 
■  '^J        truth  that  an  ear  for  the  harmony  of  music  does  not 

imply  an  ^ar  for  the  harmony  of  words.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Charles 
Lambs  iha  can  describe  m  the  best  English  his  horror  of  mu^ic,  there 
are  many  translators  of  songs  and  operas-presumablv  experts  in  the 
art  of  music-proclaiming  in  their  works  a  hearty  dislike  to  English  Ian! 
gaage.  ^'J^eed  at  times,  musicians  have  gone  out  of  their  waj  to  cohi 
new  and  horrible  words.   For  instance,  'concert-direction.'   Does  a  ToZ 


Leader    may  also  mean  "conductor";  hence  confusion.    In  Gei-man 
Konzer  meister"  means  "leader  (or  conductor)  of  an  orchestra''  ac- 
co.rding  to  the  great  Muret-Sanders  dictionary  orcnestra  ,  ac- 

/ii-^",''  ,  I^'emann's  "Musik-Lexikon"  we  find:  "Konzertmeister 
(French.  Violon  solo;  English,  leader)  the  first  violinist,  solo  viSsf  of 
an  orchestra,  who  occasionally  has  to  take  the  place  of  the  conductor  '' 
And  so  in  Boston  when  the  conductor  was  indisposed,  Mr.  Kneisel  the 
concert  master,  would  lead  the  orchestra.    "Leader"  is  a  confusing  term! 

.hJoflt^?^  ^^""'^  orchestras  in  Boston  and  New  York  were  composed 


Brookline. 


MUSIKDRAMEN 

Slow-moving  pass 

Across  the  stage 
The  bass  and  the  soprano 

In  their  parts 
Intent  to  prove 
A  seeming 
filial  love. 
And  close  they  stand 

_  In  thirty  beats  of  rest 
While  others  sing 
their  bars. 
But  eye  lights  eye 

In  waiting 
And  lips  bend 

Outward  mute. 
And  hands  touch  hands 
With  more  than  reverence 
As  the  great  epic  flame 
Bums  on 

(a  flame  wiWiin  a  flame) 
And  the  tenor 
is  still 

the  hero. 


M.  L. 


Mr.  Rudolph  Valentino,  back  from  Europe,  was  asked  in  New  York 
as  an  expert  on  male  attire,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  "Idose  fitting 
f.™  ^^^^^  clothes"  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Mr.  Valentino  replied- 
The  Prince  is  very  popular  in  England  and  what  he  does  the  rest  do 
As  for  myself,  I  do  not  follow  him." 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Prince  should  follow  Mr.  Valentino  who 
by  the  way,  denies  indignantly  the  accusation  that  he  invented  the  bell^ 
bottomed  trousers.   "I  never  wore  a  pair." 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P. 
M.,  Salnt-Saens's  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  performed  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society.  See  -  special 
notice. 

Copley  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.,  Pie- 
rian Sodality  orchestra  of  Har- 
vard University,  Walter  Piston, 
conductor.  Mozart,  Symphony  In 
E  flat;  Poote,  serenade  for  strings; 
Newell,  waltz  (first  time);  Thom- 
son, Tango  (first  time);  Ballan- 
tine,  By  a  Lake  in  Russia.  Joseph 
Lautner,  tenor,  will  sing  "Waft 
Her,  Angels,"  from  Handel's 
"Jephtha,"  and  these  songs:  G. 
Faure,  Rencontre;  Szulc,  J'ai  Peus 
D'un  Baiser;  Goossens  Chanson  de 
Barberine  and  Chanson  de  For- 
tunio;   Massenet,  Noel  Paien. 

Jordan  Hall,  4  P.  M.,  concert  by 
Marie  di  Pesa,  soprano,  and  EtViel 
Hutchinson,  pianist.  See  special 
notice. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Ruth  Bernard,  pianist.  Glaz- 
ounov.  Sonata,  B  flat  minor,  op. 
74;  F.  Bridge,  Fragrance;  Ire- 
land, Amberley  Wild  Brooks;  F. 
Schmitt,  Sylphides;  Debussy,  Noc- 
turne and  Toccata;  Chopin,  pre. 
'ludes  D  minor  and  B  flat  minor. 
Berceuse,  Etudes,  F  major,  op.  25 
No.  3  and  A  flat  major,  op.  posth; 
Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  11. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P. 
M.,  Wilhelm  Backhaus,  pianist. 
Bach,  prelude  and  fugue  C  sharp 
(Well  Tempered  Clavichord  Part 
1);  Brahms,  Variations  and  Fugue 
on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  preceded 
by  Bach's  Prelude  In  the  Partita 
In  B  flat;  Schubert,  Scherzo  and 


'AMERICAN  INVASION' 

Without  running  the  risk  of  being  set 
down  as  that  particularly  depressing 
person,  the  incorrigible  optimist.  I 
thinlc  I  may  call  1923  an  encouraging 
theatrical  year.  We  have  had  several 
outstanding  productions  of  real  artistic 
excellence,  and  a  large  number  of  new 
plays  which,  without  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire,  have  brought  deserved  credit 
to  their  authors.  But  the  most  en- 
couraging of  all  the  signs  has  been  tlte 
tendeni;y  of  managers  to  recover  tbeli . 
faith  in  the  home-grown  play.  Aj 
oouplo  of  years  bacic  it-  seemed  that  I 
London  was  in  seriou.s  danger  of  de- 
generating, theatrically  spealting,  Into' 


Rondo  from  Sonata,  D  major, 
"Wanderer"  fantasy;  Liszt,  Con- 
cert Study  D  flat  and  Berceuse; 
Chopin,  Etudes,  op.  25  Nos.  6,  8,  9; 
Palmgren,  Bird  Song;  Backhaus, 
Study  on  Serenade  in  "Don  Gio- 
vanni"; Dellbes-Dohnanyi,  Naida 
Waltz. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Marcel 
Dupre,  organist. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.,  Qeorge  Copeland,  pianist. 
Bach,  two  movements  from  the 
Italian  Concerto;  Chopin.  ^MT' 
talsle  Impromptu,  Mazurka  arid 
Ballade;  Beethoven,  Sonata  Ap- 
passlonata;  Grainger,  Maguire's 
Kick;  Debussy,  La  Cathedrale  en- 
gloutie,  Danse  de  Puck,  and  La 
Terrasse  des  audiences  du  clair 
de  lune;  Albeniz,  Malaga;  Gran- 
ados,  Danse  Espagnole;  De  Falla, 
Danse  du  Meunier;  Groviez,  Re- 
cuerdos. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2.30  P. 
M.  13th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.,  i 
Howard  Coding,  pianist.     Franck-  | 
Bauer,  prelude,  Fugue  and  Varia-  | 
tlon,    op.    18;    Schumann.  Kreis- 
teriana,    Nos.    1,   6,   7.  Debussy. 
Polssons  d'Or;   Schoenberg,  Four 
little  piano  pieces  from  op.  19;  F. 
Bridge,  Water  Nymphs;  Scrlabln, 
Etude.  D  sharp  minor,  op.  8,  No. 
12;   Chopin,    Nocturne,    B  major. 
Waltz,  E  minor;  Scherzo,  B  flat 
minor. 

Symphony  Hall,  repetition  of 
Friday's  Symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Monteux,  conductor. 

a  mere  overflow  meeting  from  New 
York.  The  number  ot  American  plays 
that  were  then  occupying  London 
theatres  was  stupendous;  one  pictured 
English  dramatists  buying  American 
phrase-books  and  beginning  feverishly 
to  write  in  that  highly-coloured  ver-i 
nacular  in  the  faint  hope  that  their 
plays  might  eventually  reach  Shaftes- 
bury avenue  via  Broadway.  This  year 
the  tale  is  very  different.  Excluding 
musical  shows  for  the  moment,  we  have 
had  comparatively  few  American  plays; 
and  a  number  of  these  having  proved 
themselves  on  their  Intrinsic  merits 
well  worth  Importation,  English  au- 
thors have  Uttle  cause  to  grumble.— 
W.  A.  Diiriington.  in  the  Dally  Tele- 
graph. 


AMERICAN  1  I  lURlSTS 

Mu.-I.!  by  AiiuTlc.iu  ■  tuturlsf  coni- 
.  rs  was  heard  not  long  Mio  in  P&rt»- 
rmind,    her<>toforc    known  as  » 
Hler  of  prosp.  appeared  « 
of  a  mh  i  cntury  air  by 
t  which  lie  tounil  In  man- 
,L    III    lUbllotiH-a    Anibroslttna  at 
,n,  ft„d  n.«  .o.mposer  of  a 
•id^llp     TlK-so  were  playid  by  UIB* 
.      This  Kaldlt.  or  Fnydlt.  by  the 
was  a   French  troubadour,  who 
,„.d    a    b.-BUtirul     I'ut  shameless 
in.  who  sang  agreeably  his  mclo- 
nichard  Coeur  de  lilon  befriended 

Olio  should  not  be  surprised  at  Mr. 
'•oiin.1  turning  composer,  for.  as  \oi- 
1(1  of  Habbakuk.  a  man  wltn  a 
that  Is  capable  of  anything, 
r  composer  represented  at  this 
ciiii.  •  I  t  in  Paris  was  George  .\nthell, 
whoM>  music  has  been  perplexing  even 
ihe  most  hardened  concertgoers  In  Ger- 
many. 

We  mention  this  concert  on  account 
of  M  Louis  Schneider  s  amusing  de- 
scription of  it.  M.  .Schneider  Is  an  eru- 
dite writer  about  musl>'  whose  biogra- 
phies of  Massenet,  Offenbach  and 
Monteverdi  are  authoritative.  He  is,  or 
was.  on  the  staff  of  the  Gaulols.  We 
are  Indebted  to  a  correspondent  for  ftl. 
Schneider  s  article.  Ho  first  speaks  Of 
the  audience. 

"No  one  wanted  to  be  soothed.  Most 
of  those  wanted  to  be  exhilarated,  lec- 

tured.  clven  a  new  vision.  They  sat  on 
■  •  of  their  seats  and  waited  for 
And  thev  got  them. 
\s  .  H  the  music  started,  everybody 
'perked  up."  A  sleek  looking  man  with 
patent-leather  hair  settled  himself  to  be 
bored;  another,  sensing  'The  Call"  from 
the  first  few  notes,  clasped  his  head  in 
his  hands  and  closed  his  eyes,  waiting, 
waiting.  A  pleasant -looking  woman 
with  a  half-patronising  smile  listened 
attentively.  She  was  fair-minded.  If 
there  were  anything  in  this  new  stuff, 
she  was  willing  to  be  converted,  but, 
frankly  she  didn't  think  there  was. 

"But  the  music  'got'  them.  They 
couldn't  keep  their  pose.  As  the  tempo 
became  more  and  more  rapid,  the  treat- 
ment more  abrupt,  the  'old  fossil'  got 
apprehensive,  a  bit  bewildered.  Really, 
wa-vn't  lie  going  just  a  little  too  far? 
Some  were  amused. 

"But  not  so  the  delegation  from  the 
r,>  :arter.  They  loved  it;  they  ate  It  up. 
-  me,  those  who  weren't  quite  sure  of 
;;iemselves,  glanced  with  a  tentative 
grin  at  the  others,  but  the  rear  of  the 
hall,  laughed  outright.  They  had  a  right 
to.  What  did  it  matter  it  it  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance.  They  were 
individualists,  believing  In  freedom  of 
speech  in  music  and  freedom  of  action 
In  the  hall.  This  was  their  music. 
Didn't  they  know  the  meaning  of  all  the 
quick  stops,  the  lightning  chords?  'It 
was  the  speech  of  the  free  untrammelled 
spirit,'  said  one.  'It  was  rebellion 
against  the  awful  tyranny  of  tradition.' 


nio   up  (lurtnK  '         •••  -  ■'"*■■'■ 

In  hospital,  when  recovering  Crom  a 
major  operation.  I  do  not  know  the 
author  but  it  seems  too  rollicking  to  let 
die  in  my  desk.  ^-  ^-  S.  i 

Now  listen  well,  and  a  tale  I  H  toll  of 

Cap'n  Phlneas  Foster. 
Who  sailed  the  sea  In  the  Nancy  l.ee,  a 

ship  from  the  port  of  Glo'ster. 
Of  Pilgrim  KtocK.  and  Plymouth  nock, 

u.  devout  man  was  the  Cap'n, 
Who  never  swore,  afloat  or  ashore,  or 

drank,  whato'er  might  happen. 
He  loved  a  doll,  by  the  name  of  Moll,  a 

milliner  up  In  Salem, 
An   ancient    town,    of    great  reriown, 

where  witches  once  they  d  Jail  em. 
He  pressed  his  suit,  to  win  this  beaut. 

who  was  titled  Mollle  Kidder, 
But  she  turned  him  down,  with  a  frigid 

frown,  this  flirty  and  tlcklo  widder. 
Oh.  blow  ye  wild  winds,  blow. 

Reef  sail  with  a  couple  of  hltchea 
She  gave  him  the  air 

With  a  haughty  stare, 
For  he  had  no  worldly  riches. 

She  told  Cap  Phln  he  would  never  win, 
for  a  millionaire  she'd  marry. 

Or  she'd  stay  unwed  till  she  went  plumbi 
dead,  for  she  was  a  gold-dlgglne' 
fairy.  .  . 

The  Cap  in  pain,  went  most  Insane,  and 
he  figgered  and  he  figgered, 

But  he  didn't  know  where  to  get  the 
dough,  be  keel-hauled  and  be- 
jiggered. 

Then  his  first  mate  said.     Cap,  use 
your  head.    Why  should  you  go 
a-beggin"? 
Just  take  this  ship  on  a  southern  trip, 
I  and  do  some  fast  bootleggin'." 

I  So  they  put  to  sea  in  the  Nancy  Lee, 
and  the  Puritanical  Foster 
Put  law  at  naught,  because  he  thought 
I  the  widder  he  had  lost  her. 

Oh,  blow  ye  wild  winds,  blow, 
There's  plenty  of  liquor  handy, 

Below  the  crew 
All  hit  the  brew. 

But  the  Cap'n  sticks  to  brandy. 

The  Salem  vamp  wed  a  ricli.old  scamp, 
while  Phin  was  away  rum- 
runnln', 

And  tliey  settled  down  In  New  York 

town,  and  the  bride  she  was  cute 

and  cunnin'. 
They  lead  Sl.  life  of  storm  and  strife, 

for  the  old  bird  was  a  blinger, 
And  many  a  shot  by  stealth  he  got,  and 

and  every  quaff  a  stinger. 
Their  honeymoon  it  was  over  soon,  for 

the  rich  bli-d  was  a  bounder, 
Whe  blew  his  gold  like  a  knight  of  old. 

Oh.  he  was  a  rare  old  rounder! 
And  the  Nancy  Lee  she  sailed  the  sea, 

and  the  air  was  fresh  and  healthy. 
And  the  Cap'n  proud  yelled  orders  loud, 

and  he  waxed  enormous  wealthy. 
Oh.  blow  ye  wild  winds,  blow. 
I  We'll  fish  no  more  from  Glo'ster, 

For  the  lowly  cod. 

And  the  simple  schrod. 
Mean  nothing  now  to  Foster. 


"The  girl  in  blue  serge,  wearing  green 
mittens  and  a  Paisley  shawl  tied  around  j 
her  neck,  responded.  'Damn  good,'  she  I 
said  gently  to  her  group  in  the  foyer, 
where  all  buzzed  out  for  a  smoke  after 
giving  the  composer  tremendous  ap- 
plause. 'Wasn't  It  free  and  bold?  That 
was  a  strong  speech,  but  we  needed  it." 

"  'I  was  thrilled."  a  stout  music  lover 
enthusiastically  told  her  companions, 
'and,'  turning  to  her  spouse.  'I'm  so 
glad  the  world  will  know  now  we  have 
something  for  national  music  besides 
that  awful  "Yes.  We  Have  No  Ba- 
nanas." But  20th  century  musicians 
seem  to  think  otherwise.' 

"It  appears  that  the  chief  Interest  in 
the  concert  was  in  the  first  audition  of 
two  sonatas  for  the  violin  and  piano  by 
Mr.  George  Antheil.  But  can  this  really 
be  denoted  music  of  the  sonata,  the 
violin,  the  piano?  No,  for  it  Is  a  kind 
of  fantastic,  primitive  melopoeia.  con- 
ceived according  to  a  definite  rhythm, 
which  grows  exacerbated  like  those  bi- 
zarre tamtK)urlne  accompaniments  of 
.Arab  or  Moroccan  musicians  when  in 
their  drinking  dens  and  cafes  on  star- 
liRht  nights  they  play  to  the  native  bal- 
let dancers.  But  there  Is  no  music  in 
tills  abuse  of  the  ascending  or  descend-. 
Ing  'gUssanao'  or  tne  piano.  In  these 
chords  struck  at  hazard,  which  form 
alone  or  with  the  piano  the  most  ex- 
cruciating discords. 

"In  Mr.  George  Antheil's  second  son- 
ata, the  piano,  struck  by  the  musician 
at  the  risk  of  smashing  it,  is  not  suftl 
cient  at  a  certain  moment.    It  Is  re 
placed  by  the  big  drum,  whl#h  In  tupn 
i  Is  struck  with  desperate  vigor.    A  Jazz 
!  band  seems  melodious  beside  these  two 
i  works  of  Mr.   Antheil.     Even  though 
i  played  in  a  rather  mediocre  manner 
j  both  by  the  pianist  and  the  violinist 
Mozart's  'Concerto  In  A  major'  was  a 
heaven-sent  beneficent  repose  for  the 
cars,  for  which  all  felt  thankful." 


Now  the  widder's  man  conceived  a  plan 

to  buy  it  by  the  cargo, 
And  he  made  a  deal  where  none  would 
squeal,  to  dodge  the  dry  embargo. 
So  this  old  bloke,  he  went  dead  broke, 

and  tho'  it  may  sound  funny, 
Twas  Cap'n  Phin  who  run  it  in,  and  he 

got  all  the  old  guy's  money. 
The  vamp,  ot  course,  grabbed  a  divorce, 

when  husband  lost  his  boodle. 
And  he  swigged  this   stuff  that  was 
awful  tough,  till  he  lost  his  bloom- 
ing noodle. 
The  Cap'n  he  gave  up  the  sea,  and  a 

chorus  girl  so  smiley 
He  up  and  wed,  and  now  'tis  said  he's 
living  the  life  of  Riley. 
Oh.  blow  ye  wild  winds,  blow, 

Blow  seven  days  a  week, 
The  vamp  is  back 

In  her  Salem  shack 
And  the  Cap  Is  a  Broadway  sheik.  . 


THE  CHANTY  OF  CAP'N  FOSTER 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

This  "chanty,"  symbolical  of  modem 
■.ays  and  modem  ways,  was  sent  to  me 


GLIERE'S  "SIRENS" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 
There  Is  a  book  which  ably  and  beau- 
tifully answers  the  question  what  song 
the  Sirens  sang.  After  reading  the 
notes  in  the  Boston  Symphony  pro- 
gram for  Jail.  11  and  12  in  connection 
with  Gliere's  Symphonic  Poem,  I 
thought  that  the  editor  might  be  in- 
terested to  know  of  this  work.  It  Is 
"Slrenica,"  by  W.  Compton  Lelth,  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Bird  Mosher, 

The  Sirens,  he  says,  mean  romance. 
His  book  is  an  amplification  of  this 
Idea.  The  Sirens  "awaken  that  restive 
veamlng  within  the  heart  which  prac- 
tical wisdom  tries  to  quell.  They  dis- 
enchant -from  the  governable  life  with 
its  gregarious  ease  and  comunlcable 
satisfactions.  .  .  They  promise  Joy, 
the  stress  and  puissance,  which  car- 
ries the  soul  out  to  the  great  verges  \ 
and  hold  her  aswoon  in  ecstacies  of  In- 1 

credible  life.  .  .  They  sang  of  tne 
unascended  heights,  of  mountains  in- 
dignant of  tamed  life  from  the  begin- 
ning of  remembrance,  of  the  beauty  of 
lithe  beasts  that  range  free  over  the 
earth,  tho  fawn  bounding  above  the 
thicket,  tho  panther  Instant  upon  tlie 
prey.    Of  the  eagle  In  the  height  they 


,  1  !  ,  thni  of  wings  in  irn- 

,     .  of  divliie  unguarded  tjpaics 

ami  th.^  pure  zones  of  starlight.  .  .  . 
Thoy  .s.ing  of  all  that  Is  above  fulltl- 
nient  and  beyond  clear  vi.slon;  of  the 
imnira.surable,  the  uncontulned,  the 
hair-lnuiglned;  of  that  wlilch  Is  touched 
but  never  held.  Implored  but  unpos- 
sesserl;  of  things  supremo  and  speeding 
In  till-  vanward  of  time.  .  .  And  at 
the  last,  wild  with  the  pa.fsion  of  trans- 
cendent things  and  the  hatred  of  all 
bounds  that  Infringe  upon  tho  soul, 
they  grew  contemptuous  of  tho  very 
gods,  who  at  ease  upon  Olympus,  for- 
got the  dream  of  greater  heights,  and 
the  menace  of  the  unslumhcring  Titan, 
worthier  than  they  of  heaven.  Such 
was  the  music  of  the  Sirens  In  the 
youth  of  the  world,  and  so  It  still 
sounds,  in  new  languages  and  under 
new  heavens,  seducing  from  content  in 
the  still  noons  of  happiness  to  the  love 
of  flaring  dawns  and  tremendous  maj- 
esties of  evening;  leading  astray,  but 
along  the  mountains;  darkening  life, 
but  with  immortal  shadows.  ' 

After  hearing  Mr.  Gliere's  music.  I 
« as  moved  to  wonder  wliat  loud  noise 
it  was  that  he  had  mistaken  for  tho 
Siren's  song. 

ADELA  MERRULL  PRENTISS. 

A  Bostontfin  in 
London  Theatres 

PLAYS  AND  PANTOMIMES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald  : 

One  likes  very  much  to  have  his  Judg- 
ment approved.  Of  course !  But  to  an 
old-timer  of  things  tlwiatrioal  it  is 
doubly  eatlstying. 

Perpend. 

When  Director  Jewett  produced  "The 
Likes  o'  Her,"  I  told  him  that  it  he  would 
properly  advertise  the  play  it  would  run 
the  season  out.  It  did  run  the  season 
out,  though  it  was  nearing  its  end.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  play  was  not 
rightly  advertised ;  had  it  been  an  ex- 
tended season  would  have  resulted.  For 
the  play  is  a  nexceptional  one  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  drawing 
large  audiences  at  the  fashionable  West 
end.  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  here.  Mr. 
Jewett  has  given  u«  a  large  number  of 
new  or  first  productions  and  his  selec- 
tions have  been  In  the  main  very  good, 
but  none  better  than  "The  Likes  o'  Her." 
for  while  the  play  is  distinctly  cockney, 
it  haa  an  universal  appeal  and  just 
enough  of  the  aftermarth  of  the  war  to 
add  the  modern  note.  I  was,  of  course,  j 
mucli  interested  in  comparing  produc-  i 
tions  (comparisons  are  not  so  odious  if 
well  Intentioned).  and  here  again  Direc- 
tor Jewett  scored. 

In  Mrs.  Cllves.  Winfleld  and  Mes- 
dames  Willard  and  Ediss,  he  bad  four 
principals  quite  the  equal  of  this  ex- 
cellent London  production.  In  fact 
Miss  Ediss's  work  was  rather  finer  on 
the  whole  than  that  ot  Miss  Harrisone 
Baddeley's.  The  Copley  staging  was 
also  as  good  as  theirs,  lacking,  perhaps, 
a  touch  here  and  there  because  of  the 
absence  of  children  in  the  first  act,  due. 
of  course,  to  our  so-called  child  pro- 
tection law.  But  of  that  more  anon. 
I  note  here  the  title  of  the  play  is  "The 
Likes  of  Her" — perhaps  to  minimize 
the  Stepney  and  add  to  the  West  End 
appeal.  It  was  preceeded  on  the  bill, 
as  Is  quite  the  custom  here,  by  J.  M. 
Barrle's  "The  Will — which  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  America — one 
of  tliose  definite  and  exquisitely  fine 
short  plays  Bafrle  writes  so  well.  It 
was  particularly  interesting  to  me,  as 
It  pictured  the  growth  ot  the  nature 
and  scope  of  a  man's  will  as  his  fortune 
changes.    It  was  all  so  human. 

PANTOMIMES 

T  suppose  you  ha%'e  had  your  fill'  of 
the  Cliristmas  pantomimes  of  London 
But  this  was  my  first.  They  are  really  ( 
all  over  the  lot.  "Christmas  arrange- 
ments" are  in  force  at  all  the  theatres, 
with  dally  matinees,  and  at  a  half  dozen 
or  more  special  productions  are  given. 
Thus  far  I  have  seen  four  and  in  the 
main  I  am  disappointed.  The  best  was 
"Dick  Whittlngton,"  and,  of  course, 
his  cat,  at  the  Palladium,  where  the 
children  of  the  stage  had  their  hour. 
They  were  charming,  expert  and  pretty 
to  look  upon.  And  how  the  children  In 
the  audience  did  enjoy  it  all— watching 
them  was  not  the  least  part  of  one's 
pleasure.  "The  Rose  and  the  Ring," 
made  from  Thackeray's  story,  had  an 
appeal  for  the  old  as  well  as  the  joung, 
but  here,  too,  the  children  dominated 
the  stage,  and  played  with  great  spirit 
and  interest.  "The  Blue  Bird,"  whicH 
I  did  not  see  when  it  was  given  In  Bos- 
ton, was  finely  given  here,  with  some 
exceptionally  good  acting  by  several 
children  who  one  can  readily  fancy  will 
later  grace  the  stage  with  their  maturer 
work.  Here,  as  you  know,  many.  It  not 
most,  of  the  actresses  who  have  achieved 
fame,  began  In  the  panto/nime.  It  Is 
regarded  as  a  patent  of  a  good  the- 
atrical education. 

Is  there  any  sound  reason  for  our 
law  excluding  children  from  the  stage. 
It  Is  well  known  they  like  It,  and  that 
they  receive  the  very  best  of  care  and 
attention.  In  the  struggle  now  going 
on  to  meet  the  family  budget,  is  it  al- 
together   reasonable    to    deprive  the 


children  pliy.sically  nt  of  (hh  .ipii  .i 
tunlty  for  training,  pleaHur«  iml  larn- 
IngH?  Why  might  It  not  l.<-  c.ii-l.li  n-d 
aa  u  part  of  their  education,  ihiy  l> 
Ing  given  credit  In  th.  ir  uiarkii 
tcliool?  Obvlouhly  If  woulil  apply  ii- 
.^elected  few  and  should  he  under  tin  I 
control  of  the  Hcliofil  authorltleK.  llj 
would  seem  as  If  sumo  plan  might  be  | 
worked  out  for  such  a  form  of  educa- 
tion. The  other  pantomime  was  "Jack 
and  tho  Beanstalk."  given  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre.  Irvlng's  Sacro«nnt  home 
of  tiKi  clasHic  drama.  But  how 
clianged,  for  now  II .  Is  a  popular  price 
theatre  and  the  great  and  pi  111  beau- 
tiful house  was  packed  wliIi  tlie  peopio 
— largely  from  the  country  and  East 
end.  The  production  matched  the  price 
and  people.  No  longer  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  "Henry  VIII.,"  the  last  play 
I  .saw  Sir  Henry  in  at  the  I^yceum, 
but  a  production  after  the  manner  of 
"Tho  Black  Crook"  In  Its  be«t  estate, 
with  shifting  scenes,  marching  girls, 
ballet  and  tliree  of  the  wortst  comedians 
I  have  .seen  In  years.  It  wasn't  thai 
their  business  and  Jokes  were  Engll.sh. 
for  this  sort  of  thing  Is  best  when  In- 
ternational, but  because  It  was  badly 
done.  They  would  have  got  the  "hook" 
with  us— yet  too  true,  'tis  pity,  how 
the  pit  and  gallery  roared  with 
laughter.    There  was  a  very  good  cat,  I 

played  by  Jack  Hurst,  whoso  business 
was  at  all  times  clever  and  consistent. 
So,  too.  was  the  cat — a  star  part — In 
"Dick  Whittlngton,"  played  by  Fred 
V.'hittaker.  In  fact,  the  cats  scored 
hifcivily  in  both  productions,  as  did  the 
'«Che.stra,  of  ■10  to  60  pieces.  Indeed, 
all  of  the  pantomimes  were  elaborately 
aiiiJ  arti.«ticall.v  staged  and  produced. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  too  imagina- 
tive to  visualize  our  opera  house  put 
to  its  right  uses  with  a  resident  ovm- 
ership,  a  largely  subsidized  producing 
corporation,  a  permanent  company — 
giving  grand  opera  for  three  months, 
ligiiter  and  comic  opera  and  panto- 
mime for  six  months  and  promenade 
concerts  for  the  balance  of  tho  musical 
year.  An  institution  of  education, 
sound  enjoyment  and  conceivably  of 
some  profit. 

LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD" 
I  saw  a  most  enjoyable  play  last 
night  at  the  Ambassador's  theatre, 
where  one  of  the  Reaudean  companies 
is  giving  one  of  Hastings  Turner's 
new  comedies.  "The  Lilies  ot  the  Field." 
Director  Jewett  ought  to  have  it — for  it 
has  an  ideal  part  for  our  friend  Cllve 
— an  absent  minded  keen  wilted  cler- 
gyman, with  an  appreciative  tolerance 
for  the  ways  of  his  two  modern  daugh- 
ters. The  whole  story  Is  modem,  but 
Joyously  so,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
lines  that  would  grace  any  Oscar  Wilde 
play  and  scenes  tliat  make  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  one's  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  tho  drama. 

"OUTWARD  BOUND" 
Tonight  it  was  another  story:  "Out- 
ward Bound,"  by  Sutton  Vane,  produced 
by  the  Theatre  Guild  of  London,  but  at 
the  Royalty  Theatre — once  one  of  the 
most  select  of  (he  West  End  theatres. 
Now,  by  its  shabby  appearance  a  neces- 
sary home  of  Guild  Theatre  produc- 
tions. The  play.  like  many,  if  not  most 
of  such  supposed  not-to-be  profitlable 
dramas.  Is  Interestir?,  but,  or  I  over- 
heard someone  say,  "I  don't  want  to  see 
it  aga'in."  The  scenes  all  take  place  "on 
board  a  sliii),"  and  the  time  is  "tho 
'pre.sent."  At  the  end  of  the  first  atjt 
one  learns  that  all  the  personages  are 
dead.  They  didn't  know  it  when  they 
came  aboard,  but  an  efficient  and  ex- 
ptrienced  steward,  who  himself  had. 
'  because  of  his  early  crime  of  self- 
slaughter,  made  many  voy'agcs  "going 
to  and  fro,"  tells  them  all  about  If, 
with  tiie  cheerful  announcement  that 
the  voyage  is  to  heaven  or  hell  as  the 
facts  in  each  individual  case  seem  to 
warrant. 

The  next  two  acts  are  devoted  to 
telling  us  the  facts.  A  clergyman  who 
has  slipped  a  religious  cog,  a  young 
wastral  who  has  taken  one  too  .many 
drinks,  a  worldly  woman  ot  fashion  who 
has  pretended  beyond  the  limit,  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  who  built  his  suc- 
cess on  the  sands  ot  deceit;  a  simple 
lower  class  woman  whose  child  didn't 
know  Its  father,  and  a  pair  of  lovers 
who  had  committed  suicide  to  make 
everlasting  their  love— plus  the  afore- 
said steward,  who.  like  all  suicides,  was 
known  as  "h/ilf- ways",  wadu  up  the 
east  of  characters  of  the  pia> .  No. 
there  is  one  more — the  Examiner, 
the  man  who  has  made  an-  earlier  voy- 
age and  now  comes  aboard  in  the  last 
act  to  .meet  passengers  to  tell  them 
where  to  go.  There  is  some  good  char- 
acter drawing,  a  lot  of  fine  lines,  and 
many  simple  but  genuinely  telling  situ- 
ations. It  is  really  not  a  sermon,  but 
there  is  much  good  Swedenborglan  doc- 
trine exemplified  and  there  was  a  large 
and  fashionable  audience— so  there  Is 
hope  for  tlie  drama  yet. 

1  suppose  you  have  noticed  that 
among  the  "Christmas  attractions"  In 
the  list  I  have  sent  you  Is  "Charley's 
Au1,t"_the  favorite  holiday  stunt  of 
the  Copley  Players— Mr.  Jewett  can 
with    Justifiable    pride    reply    to  our 
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•..luiitt;    for  itnnual  rovivHl,  "Well 

-  they  lire  doing:  it  in  London."  But  In 
a  way.  and  in  a  manner  of  SiJeeoli,  they 
are  a  simple  foll<.  theatrlcullv  spealxinf; 
hereaLout.  Their  tea  or  oofCee  drink- 
ing betu-.en  the  acts  and  chocolate  c;it- 
Injr  much  of  the  time,  about  offset  our 
sum  chewing  exhibition. 

They  have  It  In  for  us,  however,  foil 
flooding  their  market  with  Ami-rleaiy 
movies.  Most  of  tjjelr  big  successes 
are  American  made  films— .-ucli  as 
"The  Covered  Wagon"  and  "Down  to 
the  Sea  in  Ships."  Indeed,  toniglit's 
Standard  reports  an  interview  with 
Sir  Oswald  Stoll— the  nim  magnate  tliat 
only  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  films 
now  shown  In  Kngland  arc  British 
made.    They  aro  moving  for  protection. 

I  hope  to  see  Maugham's  "Our  Bet- 
ters" and  the  new  comedy,  "The  Ris- 
ing Generation,"  both  said  to  be  good, 
especially  Alaugham  s  play— "smart  and 
thrilling,"  is  \\hat  one  hear.s  about  It 
London.         METCALK  KUSSELL. 

Our  correspondent  should  know  that 
"Outward  Bound"  is  now  exciting  more 
than  ordinary  attention  in  New  York. 
■'LllleS  "fif  the-W«Ui"  .aas-.brought-«ut 
u-41ils  Ti»UMll  j  »Uh  ftUcie  Doro,  lead, 
lie,  yiiamiin— Ed. 


Mr.  George  F.  O'Dwyer  of  Lowell 
sends  us  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Independent  Chronicle  of  Jan. 
14,  1824,  which  shows  that  even  then 
there  was  lively  appreciation  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  and  "best  sellers"  were 
boomed,  though  the  publisher's  "blurb" 
had  not  been  Invented: 

"We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  new  production  of  our  fellow 
citizen,  Mr.  (Fenlmore)  Cooper,  'The 
Pilot,"  has  been  received  In  this  city  and 
is  now  on  sale.  The  genius  of  Mr 
Cooper  has  no  longer  left  it  In  the  power 
of  foreign  Journalists  tauntingly  to  In- 
quire. Who  has  ever  read  an  American 
book?  His  (Cooper's)  novels,  which  are 
most  emphatically  American,  have  been 
read  with  avidity,  not  only  by  Ameri- 
can readers,  but  by  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  we  consider  them  an  Import- 
ant acquisition  to  our  literary  stores. 
Mr.  Cooper  is  now  In  our  city,  and  we 
should  be  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
he  had  In  contemplation  to  employ  his 
pen  In  embodying  In  a  future  work  some 
of  those  Important  events  of  our  revo- 
lutionary hl'itory  that  occurred  In  Bos- 
ton ana  vvciftKy." 

Our  contributor  adds:  "Here  is  a  Irt- 
erary  centenary  that  Is  certainly  worth 
recalling  In  these  days  of  degenerate 
novels  alleged  to  be  American." 

Did  this  wish  expressed  by  the  Bos- 
ton Independent  Chronicle  persuade 
Cooper  to  write  his  "Lionel  Lincoln," 
which,  not  among  his  best  novels,  ap- 
peared In  1825?  Of  course,  the  taunting 
"foreign  journalist"  was  Sydney  Smith, 
who,  In  V9  review  of  Dr.AaamSeybert's 

"Annals  of  the  United  States,"  had 
asked: 

"In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
who  reads  an  American  book?  or  goes 
to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an 
American  picture  or  statue?" 

This  review  was  written  in  1820,  be- 
fore Cooper's  "Spy"  (1821),  and  "Pio- 
neers" (1822)  had  been  published. 

SURPRISE 
The  scent  of  the  rose  is  In  your  hair, 

The  blush  on  your  velvet  cheek. 
Sweet  as  the  linnet  on  the  air 

The  words  you  speak. 
Sweet  as  the  flower  the  honey  bee  sips, 

Are  you  so  wondrous  fair, 
I  stoop  to  kUss  your  flaming  lips — 

There's  garlic  there! 

— John  Edward. 


ilmt  all  the' cree"(1«  are  ptrfeotly  con- 
gruent with  evolution.  Yours  for  peace, 
truth  and  freedom,  W.  O.  ROSK. 

Ashland. 


IN  TWENTY  MINUTES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  been  reading  advertisements 
lately  which  have  stated  that  by  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Eliot's  plan  of  reading 
fifteen  minutes  per  day  one  may  ob- 
tain the  essentials  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Now  another  m«n  of  letters.  Dr, 
Abbott,  offers  a  plan  whereby  a  twenty- 
minute  period  spent  with  the  best  books 
win  produce  the  desired  results.  ' 

Far  be   It  from  us  to  dispute  the 
learned  gentlemen,  but  it  does  seem  as  j 
1  If  even  twenty  minutes  were  a  little ! 
I  too  short  a  period  In  which  to  become 
familiar  with  the  world's  masterpieces. 
.  Perhaps,  however,  Drs.  Eliot  and  Ab-  1 
bott,  realizing  that  "familiarity  breeds 
,  contempt,"   do   not   wish   us  ordinary 
I  mortals  to  become  over  familiar  -with 
i  the  world's  best.  i 
I     Under  Dr.  Abbott's  method,  the  read-  I 
;  er  is  referred   on  anniversaries  of  fa-  i 
mous  authors,  to  readings  appropriate ! 
;  to  those  days.   Should  we  on  the  anni- 
versary of  IngersoU,  read  "The  Watch; 
on  the  Rhine"  and  on  that  of  Dickens 
read  "Charley's  Aunt"? 

We  are  Interested  to  learn  that  by) 
Dr.  Abbott's'  plan  one  may  be  intro-, 
duced  easily  to  such  authors  as  Vol 
talre  and  Boccaccio.    Any  course  that 
will  Introduce  us  to  Boccaccio  is  surely 
welcome.    The  only  time  we  were  ever 
near  anything  of  his,  the.  volumes  were 
carefully   Inclosed   In    an  Iron-bound, 
double-iicked  box  In  Wldener  and,  as 
we  did  not  have  'our  blue  card  with  us 
were  forced  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
reading  them.   We  expect  tlie  plan  will 
put   us   In   touch   with   Rabelais,  De 
Maupassant  and  Boccaccio  and  others 
read  solely  for  their  "literary  style." 
If  it  does,  we  will  surely  subscribe. 

,   ARTHUR  TURNBUCKLE. 
East  Walpole. 


BATH— THEN  AND  NOW 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 

So  the  city  of  Havana  boasts  of  22 
newspapers.  The  World  broadcasted 
this  scandal  on  New  Tear's  day. 

Many  a  New  England  town  can  outdo 
the  gay  Cuban  city  In  other  ways.  In 
"Black  Oxen."  Mrs.  Atherton  speaks  of 
Emma  Eames,  "our  lost  prima  donna." 
Mme.  Eames  has  recently  deserted  the 
sleepy  little  town  of  Bath  on  the  Ken- 
nebec river.  Not  many  years  ago  this 
town  could  boast  of  14  churches  for  the 
salvation  of  7000  souls.  They  went  "all 
the  way  from  the  High  Churehers  to 
the  Sallies— but  no  Mormonds."  The 
town  had  also  seven  banks  wherein  the 
townspeople  might  lay  away  treasure. 
It  may  be  that  an  avalanche  of  funda- 
mentalism in  economics  has  of  late  cast 
down  a  steeple  or  two;  if  so,  "ad  ma- 
jorem  Glorlam  Del,"  as  the  good  Ig- 
natius had  it. 

THE  VICAR  OF  BRAT. 


SHE  READS  FRONT  PAGES 

(From  the  Brockton  Enterprise) 

She  U  4.  small  but  observing  maiden 
of  three  scant  years.  Friends  had  lost  a 
pet  dog  by  death. 

"What  happened  to  him?"  she  asked. 

"He  just  went  away,"  she  was  told. 

"Where  did  he  go?"  she  per.slsted. 

"We  are  not  sure  about  that,"  was 
the  evasive  reply. 

She  pondered  a  moment,  then  sprung 
the   surprising  query: 

"Did  he  go  away  with  another 
vomsui?"   

FENWAY  THEATRBJ— "The  Tankee 
Consul,"  film  version  of  the  tnuslcal 


''ori.opiraloi  \y\u,  are  In  ticarclli  01 
tho  treasure  clicst  concealed  In  the  of- 
flce  of  the  consulate.  So  he  summons 
the  United  States  fleet  to  protect  him, 
engages  In  a  tilt  with  the  conspirators, 
who  hide  In  coats  of  jnall  in  tho  ciistle 
of  Sans  Soucl  where  the  lady  In  dis- 
tress Is  concealed,  balances  perilously 
In  midair,  careers  through  narrow 
mountain  ways  In  a  brakeless  auto- 
mobile, only  to  discover  that  It  hlas  all 
been  a  friendly  conspiracy  to  renew  hla 
too-much-quenched  ardor. 

It  Is  a  llglit-liearted  film  faro*,  rely- 
ing on  the  same  mechanical  devices  for 
Wtlrring  hysteri<%aJ  thrills  as  "Oolng  Up," 
and  Douglas  McT.iean  as  the  film  consul 
plays  In  the  spirit  of  good  farce,  pei^ 
forming  his  stunts  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  amusing  grimaces.  As  the  lady 
In  distress  Patsy  Ruth  Miller  Is  ade- 
quately pretty  and  unaffected.  For 
orchestral  accompaniment  there  were 
the  original  songs  of  the  musldal 
comedy. 


E.  a. 


/ 


How  many  seeing  Miss  Marlon  Marcus 
Clarke,  as  Donna  Rodriguez  In  "Sancho 
Panza,"  associate  "Marcus"  with  a 
novelist  once  widely  read? 

Miss  Clarke,  an  Australian  girl.  Is  the 
daughter  of  Marcus  Clarke,  the  author 
of  that  famous  old  novel  of  the  English 
transportation  and  Australian  convict 
system,  "For  His  Natural  Life,"  pub- 
lished in  1874.  Marcus  Andrew  Hislop 
Clarke  (1846-1881),  born  at  Kensington, 
Eng.,  emigrated  to  Victoria,  Australia, 
in  1863.  In  1867  he  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Melbourne  Argus.  He  wrote  plays, 
pantomimes  and  a  novel,  "Long  Odds," 
but  his  fame  rests  on  "His  Natural 
Life."  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Dunn,  the  well-known  comedian. 


ALL  IN  A  DEFINITION  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  oil  would 
be  poured  on  the  troubled  waters  of  the 
freat  controversy  now  raging  around 
us,  and  the  star  of  peace  return.  It  as 
a  preliminary  to  their  discussion  the 
evolutionists  and  the  antls  would  find  ' 
out  what  they  are  disputing  about.  Here 
is  the  final  definition  of  evolution,  the 
definition  which  must  be  the  most  au- 
thoritative, made  by  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  elaborated  the  general 
doctrine,  as  distinguished  from,  or 
rather  Including  "Darwinism."  "Evolu- 
tion Is  an  integration  of  matter,  and 
concomitant  dissipation  of  motion;  dur- 
ing which  the  matter  passes  from  an 
Indefinite,  Incoherent  homogeneity  to  a 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity;  and 
,  during  which  the  retained  motion  "un- 
'dergoes  a  parallel  transformation." 
I  am  perfectly  sure  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  convince  the  antls  that  evolu- 
tion as  thus  conceived  is  perfectly  con- 
gruent with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the 
Nlcene  Creed,  the  Five  Points,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  and  all  other  fornxs  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  less  than  a  moment's , 
reflection  will  convince  the  other  side  | 


SAXE  ON  EARLY  RISING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  correct  your  correspondent's 
quotation  from  John  G.  Saxe's  poem  on 
"Early  Rising"? 

"God  bless  the  man  who  flrat  invented 

sleep!" 

So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  I. 
And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  didn't  keep 
His  great  discovery  to  himself  nor  try 
To  make  it — as  the  lucky  fellow  might — 
A  close  monopoly  by  patent  right. 
Yes;  bless  the  man  who  first  Invented 
sleep 

(I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration)*; 
But  blast  the  man  with  ourses  loud  and 

deep, 

Whate'er  th-e  rascal's  name,  or  age,  or 

station. 

Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  ad- 
vising. 

That  artificial  cut-oft— Early  Rising. 
Athol.  SCOTTICUS. 

ME  AND  GEORGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  king  wore  his  satin  knee  breeks 
and  his  silken  hose  and  his  ermine 
cloak  and  his  great  golden  crown  at  his 
coronation,  and  the  Laborites,  who  are 
going  to  govern  England,  stood  around 
t  the  throne  dressed  in  rough  tweed, 
ready-to-wear  clothes.  I'll  bet  King 
Geo»ge  felt  as  I  did  when  I  came  away 
from  a  fancy  dress  party  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  in  my  mikado  costume,  and  a 
policeman  called  to  a  cab  driver,  "Here, 
for  God's  sake,  take  this  poor  nut 
home!"  B.  H.  Ih 

DEATH  THE  LEVELLER  , 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  visit  of  President  Coo'ildge  to  the 
sick  chamber  of  a  negro  employe 
affords  scant  material  for  the  political 
propagandist,  whether  he  be  "for  or 


comedy  by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr.,  and  agin"  the  present  administration.  The 
Alfred  G.  Robyn.    Directed  by  James  antipathy  toward  the  colored  race  in 
^  ™^  •    ,  ji  ~.  i  the  South  has  always  stopped  short  of 

W.  Home.    The  cast  Includes:  ,  gi^^nggg  ^nd  death.  Even  in  1863,  when 

©uaiey   Alnsworth  Douglas  MiiclLeaai  t^e  war  feeling  was  at  its  height,  the 

■/ropoId"""-.-::::::st-^Jhope  ^X'atc^o/v  New  Tork  Tribune  published  the  follow- 

Dnnna  Teresa  Eulalle  Jensen  ing  from  its  famous  war  correspondent, 

Don  Kaphael  beaohado  Georgs  Perlolatl  Albert  D.  Richardson: 

Maria  Patsy  Ruth  »Uert     "Mpmphis,  Tennessee.  April  20,  1863. 

Duncan.  sh7p'l'p«rair: ! ! ! ! ! U  C.  Shximway      "Riding  near  the  Elmwood  cemetery 

Rlpleir.  retired  consul  Gerald  Pringi  yesterday,  I  witnessed  a  curious  fea- 

.SeTva'nt  Bert   Hadleyi  ^y^g       southern  life.     It  was  a  negro 

Twenty  years  ago  "The  Tankee  Con-  funeral — tho  cortege,  nearly  a  mile  in 
sul"  first  delighted  with  its  comic  opera  length,  just  entering  the  city  of  the 
story  and  settings,  its  agreeable  music,  jjead.  The  carriages  were  filled  with 
and  the  newly  discovered  talents  of,  negro  families,  and,  almost  without  ex- 
Raymond  Hitchcock  as  Abijah  Booze,  ai  caption,  they  were  driven  by  white  men. 
young  man  of  ofcvlous  fallings,  who  as  such  a  picture  were  exhibited  in 
the  American  consul  at  Santo  Domingo  gogton,  wowld  those  who  clamor  in  our  ' 
Indulged  In  idle  fripperies  with  a  ^^^^  about  negro  equality  ever  permit 
wealthy  widow.    There  was  an  outcry  j^g^^  jj^^  jg^g^ 


from  those  who  objected  to  such  rldl 
cujlng  of  the  person  of  a  consul  anc 
the  "caricaturing"  of  the  Tankee,  ever 
for  the  purposes  of  a  musical  play 

But  there  can  be  no  such  qulbbllni 
with  the  film  version.  There  Is  now  v 
wealthy  widow  to  set  the  pace,  ni 
consular  happenings,  merely  a  hllarlou 
farce  In  which  Robert  AInsworth  find! 
himself  on  a 
Santo  Domingo 


Melrose. 


Elili  POND. 


Abijah  Boos.  American  consul 
only  means  of  Identification. 


In   1887   we   were   sojourning  on  a 
plantation  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia. 
'An  old  negro  servant,  who  had  been 
with  the  Morris  family  since  his  birth, 
slave,  joining  with  his  master  the  Con-  , 
federate  army,    at   last  free   but   still ) 
steamship   headed   for  faithful  to  the  family,  died.    He  was  I 
— ith  the  passport  ol  buried  on   the   estate   where  #ie  had 


Episcopal  service  tor  the  l.urial  |f  the 
dead  was  read  by  a  w)ilt<i  clergyman.— 
Ed.  . 

IT  IS  TO  LAUGH 

"The  old  Absinthe  House,  where 
Jean  Lafitte  was  wont  to  tell  of  what 
he  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  do 
to  Messieurs  les  Anglais,  appeared  to- 
day as  if  a  cyclone  had  Wajidered 
through  It.  The  ancient  door,  priceless 
relic  of  the  St.  Louis  hotel,  is  smashed. 
Prohibition  agents  did  It  all  last  night 
for  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ab- 
sinthe."—News  item  from  New  Orleans, 
Jan.  12. 

It  is  to  laugh— ft  little,  bitter  laugh. 

And  shrug  apology  to  gallant  ghosts 
Whose  merry  memory  graces  stih  the 
house 

Where  Jackson  tarried  and  X,afltte 
hurled  boasts. 

Bigots  were  ever  blind.    ^'We  are  The 
Law! 

One-quarter  ounce  of  absinthe  lurks 

inside — 

Wh'at  matter  if  our  axes  split  the  door 
That  once  for  France's  dashing  king 
swung  wide?" 

Lost  days  of  splendid  deeds  and  gay 

amours! 

What  are  your  relics  to  The  Law's 
Just  Hosts? 
It  is  to  laugh — a  little,  bitter  laugh. 
And  shrug  apology  to  g^illant  ghosts. 

QUATRBYEUX. 


A  REVERIE  ON  BOSTON  COMMON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  walked  across  the  Common  one  af- 
ternoon as  the  matinee  crowd  thronged 
Tremont  street,  and  viewed  with  aver- 
sion the  rampant.  Inharmonious  and 
daring  costumes  of  this  degenerate  age. 

A  large  woman  with  a  close-fitting 
Tut-Ankh-Amen  frock  with  trailing 
skirt,  hobbled  painfully  along  on  high- 
heeled  soubrette  shoes,  her  bobbed  hair 
topped  with  a  flapper  hat,  and  clasp- 
ing in  her  arms  a  hideous  Mexican 
hairless  dog!  This  creature  glanced  at 
the  passer-by  with  supercilious,  suffra- 
gette disdain.  And  then  came  many 
other  women  In  astounding  costumes, 
tind  men  with  plnched-in  coats,  tight 
bell-bottomed  Rudolph  Valentino  trous- 
ers, slicker  hair  and  God  knows  what 
else!! 

I  mused  over  the  abused  Victorian 
era  and  wondered  why  we  sophisticated 
ones  dared  laugh  at  mother's  genera- 
tion. 

Seating  myself  on  a  bench  I  fell  Into 
a  half-doze,  and  suddenly  there  came 

tripping  down  the  path  leading  from 

Beacon  street,  a  dainty  maiden  of  1860. 
In  her  arms  there  nestled  no  vulgar  rate 
I  dog,  but,  bouncing  joyfully  ahead  with 
1  manly  woof-woofs    came    Rover,  the 
I  huge  family  mastiff,  clearing  the  way 
for  his  mistress.    The  girl's  dress  was 
I  Df  some  diaphanous,  fluffy,  fabric  that 
floated  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  as  her 
hoop-skirts  swayed  to  and  fro  to  the 
motion  of  her  little  feet  which  alter- 
nately peeped  forth  from  the  ruffles  of 
her  pantalettes.    Her  gorgeous  parasol 
twirled  across    her    plump  shoulders, 
like  a  Ferris  wheel  of  falry-land.  Her 
I  modest  bonnet  crowned  a  beautiful  llt- 


aa  hi!  lived.    We  attended  his  funeral.  The 
plantation  owners  for  miles  around — I 


When  he  must  take  over  the  consulat.one  of  them  had  been  a  United  States 
consul,  he  u  warn cc  senator-rode  or  drove  to  stand  about 


from  the  departing 


♦Vin  erave   and   pay   him    honor.  The 


tie  head,  and,  down  the  left  shoulder 
'  dangled  a  curl  of  crimson  hair,  which 
•  constantly  changed  in  shade  from  pink 
i  to  rose-red  as  it  glistened  in  tho  sun- 
I  light.    Ah!    That  hair!    And  did  this 
i  little  ante-bellum-mid-Victorlan  maiden 
I  glare  vulgarly    and    brazenly    at  the 
'  throng?    Not  she.    As  she  passed,  my 
I  heart  went  out  to  her,  and  the  whola 
world  was  brighter  and  sweeter.  And 
t  thought  to    myself    as    change  the 
styles,  so  changes  the  world.    Life  was 
better  and  more  refined  in  every  way 
In  the  sixties. 

Mother  was  right  after  all.  What  is 
the  theatre  stage  of  today?  So-called 
musical  comedy,  with  Indecent  cos- 
tuming of  women,  reptilian  dancing, 
and  spoken  word  to  bring  blush  to 
maiden  cheek.  What  was  It  In  1S60? 
A  temple  of  dignified  art  and  refine- 
ment. 

How  do  w-e  dine  in  public  today?  To 
the  accompaniment  of  a  Jazz  band,  with 
1  its  savage  tam-tam.  loud  bellowing 
slip-horn,  and  seductive,  sobbing  saxo- 
phone. How  did  they  dine  in  1860? 
Read  the  annals  of  the  old  Tremont 
House  and  learn  how  public  dining  was 
accomplished  amidst  quiet  surround- 
ings and  uplifting  social  intercourse. 
Did  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  require  a 
vulgar  Jazz-band  to  stimulate  their 
jaded  appetites? 

With  which  grotesque  question  1 
awakened  and  found  'twas  all  a  dream, 
and  five  minutes  afterward  was  fight - 
iner  and  clawing  my  way  through  the 
maddened  mob  in  Park  street  subway, 
hoplnsr  to  win  a  strap-hanging  place  on 
the  Commonwealth  car. 
CATHERINE  PAMILLA  ROBINSON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  the  proposed  clean-wp  of  Boston  It 


has  ociTuirtd  io) 
would  mak«  •  ] 


brooTi' 


timet!' 
H 


ADO  "LITERARY  NOTES 

Am  the  Wori  1  W  ■ 
P8W  who  Mngr  Hawl  Hall  a 


CummtnKS  breathes  in  this 
il?  M.  IIACKETT. 


Snmson  and  Delilah"  Sung  at 
Symphony  Hall 


I  T.-^s?»>-(i-.  V  nfffmoon  at  Symphony 
p.  :  ind  Haydn  Society, 

Ei  p.     conductor,  sangr 

.  Samson   and   DcUlah."  ( 

Margaret  Matzenauer  san?  Delilah,  I 
Richard  Crooks  iSamson,  Clarence  I 
Whitehlll  the  hlKh  priest,  WcUinBton  ! 
Smith  AblmclPch  and  the  old  Hebrew,  j 
Frank  I,.  'Wliltal-er  and  Daniel  M. 
Ri  ■  -'.Inos.      The  or- 

■jn  Festival  Or- 
..  y.  principal. 
.  s  free  use  of  very 
1  iflJlah's  three  famous 
;    .y  the  attractions  that 
1  thronps.  as  was  the  case 
a  concert  i)erformance  of 
Delilah,"  it  Is  the  pas- 
,torlo  vein  that  hold  the 
iflHPHIIPlist  forcibly  today.  Almost 
the  Entire  irecond  act  and  much  of  the 
third,  vhere  Salnt-Saens  set  out  to  be 
most    operatic,    have    lost  whatever 
power  they  ever  had  to  make  a  dra- 
matic effect,  for  Siilnt-Saens.  after  all, 
had  In  hlra  to  no  marked  degree  the 
instinct  for  the  theatre,  and  of  musical 
cliaracteriiation   he   took  sllgrht  heed, 
mson.  from  the  most  of  what  he  la 
to  singr,  might  be  almost  auy  heroic 
lor  you  please  of  the  seventies  or 
,htles  In  France;  and  Delilah  and  the 
'^i  priest  rejoice  In  no  firmer  out- 
'     . '^ntlonal  operatic  music.  If 
in  had  written  It,  It  mlghtj 
I    by  that  most  damning 
:ian. 


PIERIAN  SODALITY 

At  the  Copley  Theatre  yesterday  at-  1 1 
temoon  the  Pierian  Sodality  of  Har*  j 
vard  University  save  the  annual  con-  ^ 
cert  of  Its  inth  season;  Walter  Piston, 
.-onductor:  Joseph  Lautner,  tenor,  ■ 
■-Istlng  soloist. 

Program:    1-     Symphony  In   B  Flat 
(first    movementl.    Mozart;    2.  Aria 
from   "Jeptha's   Daughter"   (Waft  her 
I  .\ngels),    Handel;    3.      Serenade  for 
'  string    orchestra,     Arthur    Foote;  4. 
Waltz,  George  Newell;  B.     Songs— Re- 
icontre,  O.  Faure;  J'alr  Peur  d'un  Bal- 
'  ser,  SeuIc;  Romance,  Debussy;  Chan- 
Ison  de  Fortunlo,  Goosens;  Noel  Palen, 
Massenet;  6.    "By  a  Lake  In  Russia" 
(lyric  piece  for  orchestra),  Ballentlne; 
7.    Coronation  March  from  "The  Pro- 
Iphet,"  Meyerbeer. 

The  theatre  was  fairly  well  fllled  Wltn 
'listeners  whose  appreciation,  always  ap- 
parent, seemed  a  little  more  emphati- 
cally expressed  In  response  to  parts  of 
the  serenade  by  Arthur  Foote  and  to 
the  group  of  French  songs  with  which 
Mr.  Lautner  charmed  them.  Tlie  first 
rendering  of  "Waltz"  by  George  Newell 
also  was  applauded  with  enthusiasm, 
Mr.  Newell  made  modest  acknowledg- 
ment from  his  seat. 

1  Much  might  be  said  of  the  cradle  that 
rocked  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
and   the   gratitude  of  tl»e   community  1 

!  due  Ita  patronesses,  were  space  less  1 
limited.  L.. 


JANECTWL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SELWYN   THE.NTRT:— ■Shakespeare's 
,  tragedy,   "Romeo  and  Juliet."  vro&M- 

tho '^h^oruses  Salnt-Saens  wrotej  ''-.<^-^-^,r r^°"^  "^^''""^^  " 
:>  rrpriilne  sincerity  that  eveni  l'^''^"' 
'  Samson 


(  It,  music  of  true  sen- 
that  of  the  unhappy! 
« .    a  before  Dagon's  tem- 
.  also  tliat  of  the  Hebrew  men  later 
the    first    act    and    the  Philistine 
■•omen  in  the  third.   And  with  fine  skill 
>e  WTote  it  for  the  voices;  the  music 
■soundn  "    So  does  the  orcliestra.  With- 
ii:'  "S    ori  striving    for  effect 

ji'  -ould  contrive  a  suggestion 

n  or  of  the  paganism  of  the 
•nt    which,   for   western   minds,  is 
>re   potent   than   music  based  right 
larely    on    the    barbaric  Intervals 
.Ich  far  eastern  peoples  love.  . 
The  performance  yesterday  some  per- 
ns, found  the  best  Handel  and  Haydn 
't  ofi'cred  In  several  years,  the  most 
:al,  the  most  successfully  rehearsed. 
,1?  orchestra  played  with  unusual  cf- 
-t    for    gocxl    tone    snd  spiritedly, 
auUKh    sometimes    too    loud.  The 
chorus  sang  as  accurately  as  usual,  but 
also   with   a  flncr  sentiment,   a  more 
-Urrlng  warmth,  and,  when  called  for, 
truly  exquisite  pianissimo. 
Of  the  soloists  Mr.  Crooks  did  the 
most  notably  good  work,  for  he  sang 
with  all  tlie  feeling  his  music  allowed, 
at  times  with  compelling  ardor,  yet  al- 
wjs^ya  with  beautiful  tone  and  musiclan- 
ly  phrasing.    Mr.  Smith  also  sang  with 
.->n''nl  tone,  and  by  his  fine  ability  suo- 
!  in  giving  dramatic  character  to 
■  ungrateful  roles  he  sang.  Mme. 

inyed  a  voice  of  beau- 
;  of  its  kind,  and  some 
while  Mr.  AVhltehlU 
iig  Willi  (lie  authority  of  a  man  of 
^  perlence.    He  and  Mme.  Matzenauot 
to  sing  much    of  the  text  In 
.  so  Mr.  Crooks  at  one  Juncture 
erforce  In  French  as  well. 
Vil.i  a  tenor  like  Mr.  Crook,^  at  hand, 
d  a  baritone  like  Mr.  Smith,  would  It 
•  t  be  worth  Mr.  Mollenhauer's  while 
consider  a  performance  of  Handel's 
-amson,"    or    "Judas  Maccabaeu-s"? 
I     H  competent  to  deal  with  Han- 
iore  dramatic  oratorios  are  not 
to  be  had.  R.  R.  Q. 

MISS  DI  PESA  GlVfcb 
BENEFIT  SONG  RECITAL 

Several  hundred  dollars  were  realized ' 
it  the  aong  recital  given  by  Marie  di  . 
Pcsa,  soprano,  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday  ' 
afternoon.  In  aid  of  the  "Villa  Marigola,"  I 
H  i)rofesslonal  training  school  for  war  1 
(  rphans,  in  Spezia,  Italy.  Miss  dl  Pesa  j 
was  assisted  at  the  piano  by  Miss  Ethel ! 
Hutchinson. 

Miss  di  Pesa  opened  her  first  group  of 
'ongs  ■^vith  Carlsslmi's,  "Vlttoria  Mio 
Core."  and  closed  with  a  group  which 
included  "Nana,"  by  De  Falla;  "Little 
5'.irdie."  by  Buzzl-Peccia;  "My  Shadov,-," 
i.y  Hadley  and  "Sweet  and  Low,"  by 
Barnby. 

Mlss  Hutchinson's  groups  of  piano  se- 
lections included  Chopin's.  "Nocturne  C 
Minor"  and  "Cherzo  B  Minor,"  "Para- 
dise Bird"  by  Soott  a-ni  "(Concert 
Etude"  by  MacDowell. 
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 : .Cliltiir.!  Uail''y 

„    U.ibcit  Ayrton 

   Jobn  Crawloy 

One  exp»-rts'as'a'guaiiftcation  of  an 
actre.ss  playing  Juliet  that  ^h^ 
tiful.    Nature  In  this  respect  rl-.'hU 
dowed    Miss    cowl.    There    are  other 
qualifications,  some  given  as  a  birth 
right;   others  acquired   by    ong  study 
arid  experience  In  life  as  well  as  on  the 

''To'uthtulness  is  not  necessary.  With- 
out experience  it  is  a  handicap    If  one 
'  says  that  Juliet  was  only  14. 
1  be  remembered  that  the  part  wa.s  writ- 
ten for  a  boy  actor;  furthermore,  that 
I  ;  Shakespeare's  time  women  were  often 
married  at  an  early  ase.  "^J^^^^l^ 
I  today  in  .-oathorn  and  omental  coun-  j 
I  tries 

Bu't  Julia  must  be   P'^-'Y^'y^^^..^^,^  I 
passionate    creature.     It        ,  d°"btful 
i'vnethf-r  .-ho  svas  .so  unsoplustioated  as 
some  would  have  it.      lU-r  chat.t«"ng 
nurse  had  not  l-ft  her  in  ab.surd  ignor- 
ance of  woman's  lite.      Maidenly  she 
was  before  she   met  Romeo;  meeting 
hiju  the  passion  that  was  withm  her 
n^ned  brightly  and  was  extinguished 
onlv  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets,  It 
Wis  no  shrinking  innocent  that  poured 
out   her   longings   in    the    "jagn.f  cent 
«=olilo<iuy.    "Gallop    apace,  "^/y 
footed  steeds,"  which  was  cut  out  last 
n'ght    thougA  this  soliloquy  is  one  of 
the  chief  tests  of  the  portrayal.  * 
Miss   Cowl    is    in    many    respects  a 
charming  Juliet;  that  her  ""P^'-^'"f "^^^ 
is   a  great  one  is  open  to 
Her  conception  of  the  '^""'^  '^f.^ 

dramatic  and  consistent     "'^f,  ^"^^'^^^ 
one  consumed  with  the  love  that  mocks 
,  time  and  space;  not  in  ^^I'^^^'^^l'l^J'- 
ner  of  Plutarch's  women,  but  in  a  more 
!  modern,  one  might  say  contemporaneot^s 
fashion.    Love  is  her  existence     And  in 
I  Miss  Cowl's  portrayal  of  her  love,  out- 
1  spoken,   unabashed,   her  expression  of 
'  devotion  was  never  cloying,  nor  was  It 
I  extravagant^,  ,  , 

Any    young    woman    with    a  lair 
amount  of  elocutionary  training  can  go 
!  passably  through  the  ballroom  and  the 
I  balcony  scenes,   but   the   moment  the 
tragic  note  is  sgunded,  then    the  re- 
sourceful actress    must    enter.  tnere 
lare  scenes  in  the  play  that  are  often 
I  slighted,  played  Impassively  by, '''"'i^!, 
who  reserve  themselves  for  the  emo- 
rtlonal  outbursts.    There  are  the  scenes 
I  with  the  nurse,  aud  in  them  Miss  Cowl 
'shone  brilliantly,  showing  her  curiosity, 
i  suspense.  Irritation,  joy  by  voice,  face 


1    i.nd    b.Mlliy     ■  M'. 
l.nurenc"    wnf  'l' 
,    I   ing  of  the  potloM.    In  I 
many  aotresses  have  failed. 

An  interesting  performance  througn- 
out,  although  In  the  taklni;  of  the  potion 
where  Juliet  Is  In  horrid  doubt  and 
has  wild  conJ.'Cturt-H.  there  wa.i  lacK- 
Ind  the  supremo  dramatic  lonvlctlon 
thiit   holds  an  audience  breathless. 

.Xnrt  It  is  greatly  to  be  rcgr.  ttcd  that 
attor  il;is  .scene,  of  all  scenes  in  the 
play.  Miss  Cowl  accepted  a  curtain  call; 
that  Juliet  toUl  the  audience  that  Bos- 
ton, not  Verona,  was  her  home  town. 

The  tragedy  was  played  In  modern, 
melodramatic  vein,  with  the  lines  read  [ 
in  a  colloquial  way,  with  stage  bust-  1 
noss  that  was  supposedly  roalistl.?.  The 
stage  .settings  were  In  the  ultra-modern 
fashldn.  and  Juliet's  balcony  did  not 
'l'-.ok  down  on  a  garden  and  was  high  | 
above.  Romeo's    reach.     The    lighting  | 
v.- As  effective;  the  costumes  were  rich  , 
II  nd  handsome.  .  1 

Mr.    Peters  was  romantic  and  that  , 
was  the  requisite  first  of  all  to  be  de-  | 
n^anded.     He  was  graceful,  tender  In  • 
wooing.  Impassioned,  and  in  his  great 
Kcrne  with  the   Friar  he  justified  the 
latter  in  calling  him  a  madman. 

The  Friar  at  first  bade  fair  to  be  'a 
cnmio  character  after  his  botanical  dls-  1 
quisltion.     He  had  a  merry  eye.  an* 
u  e  should  not  have   been  surprised  if  . 
that  good  old  song,  "The  Friar  of  Or- 
ders Gray"  had  been  interpolated  for 
his  benefit.    In  his  later  scenes  he  bore 
himself   with   more   becoming  dignity. 
0\d  Capulet  welcomed  his  guests  and 
roared  at  his  daughter  when  she  shrank 
from    wedding    Paris    as    any  heavy 
father   in   melodrama.    Mercutln,  with 
bobbed  hair,  told  of  Queen  Mab  In  a 
surprisins    manner:    Tybalt    with    his  | 
staccato  laugh  was,  indeed,  a  desperate  j 
character;  Lady  Capulet  was  for  once 
a  handsome  woman,   worthy  of  being 
Juliet's  mother;  the  Nurse,  whose  lines  j 
Jwere  severelv  cut,  was  not  the  disrepu-  | 
table  old  party  of  Shakespeare's  crea- 
lii.n     In  a  word,  traditions  were  often  1 
,t;)rown   to  the   wind,   sometimes  with 
excellent  results. 

The  waits  were  comraendably  short. 
After  each  scene  there  was  vigorous  ap- 
|, Clause. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


ARLINGTON— "Irene,"  favorite 
innsical  comedy  performed  by  the 
Berkeley  Comedians.    Second  week. 

COLONIAI.^"Sancho  Panza " 
fantastical  and  satirical  comedy  by 
Lengyel,  based  on  episodes  in  "Don 
Quixote."  Sumptuously  produced. 
Otis  Skinner  as  Sancho.  Third  and 
last  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "The  First 
Tear,"  an  amusing'  comedy  of  mar- 
ried life  by  Franlc  ('raven  who  takes 
the  leading  part.    Third  week. 

MAJESTIC— "The  White  Sister," 
excellent  screen  play  based  on  Mar- 
ion Crawford's  romantic  story.  Lil- 
lian Gish.    Eighth  and  last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Whispering  Wires" 
melodrama,  with  murder,  mystery 
and  detectives.    Fifth  week. 

SHUBERT— The  fifth  edition  of 
"Grenvvich  A^illage  Follies."  A  spec- 
tacular, glitering  show  with  many 
entfTtaininp  dances,  songs,  bur- 
Ipsque.",  and  surprising  acts.  Sec- 
ond week. 

TREMONT — "Adrienne,"  a  lively 
mMsical  comedy.  Billy  B.  Van  and 
Richard  Carle.  Third  and  next  to 
the  last  week. 

WILBUR — "Up  She  Goes,"  an  en- 
tertaining musical  comedy  by  Frank 
Craven.  Nancy  Weiford,  Richard 
(Rkeets)  Gallagher,  and  Fanny  Rice. 
Tonight  is  Harvard  Night  with  the 
Harvard  hockey  team  in  the  boxes 
Third  week. 


'THE  DOVER  ROAD' 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Dover 
Road,"   play   in  three  acts,  by  A.  A. 
1  MUne.  Cast: 
Dominic 


 Mark  Kent 

 '.  Anna  T,aynf! 

I .  .Jim  Miilfileton 

The  St8f(<  HaroM  Oliase 

I ...  ,RaU>.h  Morehouse 
.  .Walter  Gilt>ert 
I-at""^'. ■• Eilwar.l  t)arne.v 

Leonard   \,leKn  BiialmeU 

,  A"n«-  •,  ■-"      .  .viola  Roach 

K"-''^?'* ilouston  Uicbards 

1  Nu'bolas  

After  an  opening  shrouded  with  mys- 

I  tery  worthy  of  the  latest  thriller.  "The 
Dover  Road"  develops  Into  a  co.nedy  as 

II  Mr.  1  ""•         ,  reserve  before  settling 
premise  without  res'"'  evening. 
Sown  to  the  ^d  thlnls 
once          P^-^i^^a  ttereXgly.  ' 
„ove                           exhibit  that  bril- 

"rwh^h"tr  English  are  mas- 


■  .     ( i<-ca,sl..ii.il  mori:  oiivi  

.sever  MiKMiHted  Ihut  soi  j 
than  Ijitimtr  and  .Mlln 
i  .iniposing  111  hl»  Uath.    Su' ii  j.i  ai  1 1>  en 
are  diiii«erou«. 

F.ustavla  remains  the  ohararter  drawn 
with  the  moat  vivid  and  deft  ulrokfi. 
We   feel  aure  ahe   will   Inalxt  that  St. 
Pi  ter  have  another  halo  and  knit  bim 
a  chest  protector  agalniit  the  dampneaa 
(if  the  clouds.    Latlm'-r  and  Anne  have 
the  best  linen  and  for  tliem  thi-  dthers 
are  ex<'.<Ilenl  f'dis.    B"foie  the  play  la 
rnded  one  Is  forced  to  admire  the  au 
dailty  of  the  former  and  hucoumb  to 
iho  charms  of  the  latter 
I    For  the  most  part  the  playera  do  well 
Ihy   their  charat-tTS.     Them   was  oon- , 
siderable  difficulty  In  making  the  a»- 
.sembled   company   as   F.ngll.ih   as  Mr. 
Milne'  might    desire.     At   times,  alao. 
there  were  thrusts  a  bit  too  broad  for 
the   delicate    writing.     The  Inslctence 
that    "an"    properly    precedes  "hotel- 
was  objectionable,  but  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  players  may  devflop  smooth- 
ness as  they  become  more  familiar  with 
thf  ir  part.i. 

Miss  Bi:«hnell  In  Winifred  Lenlhan  » 
role  of  Anne  has  little  to  do.  but  doe? 
that  little  charmingly  and  quite  within 
the  spirit  of  the  play.  Mr.  Kent's  butler 
Is  beyond  repfoach  and  might  have 
arrived  from  London  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gilbert  gave  Latimer  the  neces-  | 
sary  polish  and  was  quite  as  English 
as  one  could  desire— except  In  the  cut 
of  his  clothes.  Of  the  others,  aMe 
from  the  breadth  of  their  thrusts.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  were  more  than 
adequate.  Altogether  the  performance 
was  cntirelv  delightful  and  enjoyable. 

The  single  setting  was  commendably 
attractive  and  succeeded  In  giving  the 
illusion  of  England  more  than  did  some 
of  the  players. 

COPLET  THE.\TRE— "The  Call  of 
the  Road,"  a  comedy  In  a  prologue  and 
three  acts  adapted  by  Mrs.  George 
Norman  and  David  Ellis  from  Ton 
Gallon's  novel,  "The  Great  Gay  Road," 
Is  produced  by  the  Henry  Jcwett  Rep- 
ertory company  for  the  first  time  In 
Boston.    The  cast: 

f  rook  r<>rklns  E.  E.  (lire 

.toe  1..  Paul  Scott 

Mrs.  Orogan  Valentine  Sidney 

Bill  J  AJan  Mowtrray 

Sal  .Jt  Anne  Rogers 

Ret  Marianne  Dodge 

Hilary  Tolfrey  Kite  Hugh  P.  Rnckler 

I.lji  Roberta  Kly 
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.Kathcrlae  Standing 

 May  E<li«^ 

 PhlII[>  Tonife 

.C.  Wor<Iley  HuUe 
.Oliarlex  Hampden 

 Harold  West 

.  .Jameo  .\.  Boshell 


lianco 


Nancy  

Annt  A7,alea  

Ro'lney  Foster  

P.a<kn8  

Kir  ('rl!n>ln  VIckery.... 

Colonel  Napoleon  Trigg. 

A  Pollcefiian  

That  a  company  could  give  a  more 

enjoyable   performance   of  an  obscure 

sentimental  comedy  than  of  a  brilliant 
Shavian  satire  seems  paradoxical. 
Especially  since  last  week  the  Jewett 
Players  handled  Shaw's  "Getting  Mar- 
ried" so  expertly.  Tonight  the  material 
was  of  a   much  lower  order,    but  In 

I  every  case  the  actors  took  their  roles 

I  to   their   bosoms   and   showed   how  a 

1  pleasant   English   romance   should  be 
played  well. 

"The  Call  of  the  Road"  was  the  name 
of  the  particular  work — it  might  have 
been  any  of  Pinero's  lighter  trifles  In 
spirit  and  treatment.  Apparently,  this 
is  one  of  the  numerous  dramatic  versions 
of  a  popular  novel;  It  was  first  produced 
In  Liverpool  five  j'ears  ago.  The  ma- 
terial Is  romantic,  revealing  a  placid 
English  family  bullied  by  a  lovable 
tyrant  whose  son  had  disappeared  20 
years  before,  the  son's  return  as  a  vaga- 
bond, the  doubts  and  mysteries  that 
surround  the  man  who  purports  to  be 
tiie  prodigal.  There  Is  extravagant 
praise  of  the  open  road,  a  slight  love 
tale,  a  sweet  old.  lady,  a  venerable 
father,  a  faithful  servant,  a  comic  re- 
tainer. 

For  further  piquancy,  the  authors  lay 
their  scene  twice  In  a  questionable 
Lambeth  lodging  house  with  all  the 
flavorsome  characters  and  characteris- 
tics of  such  a  scene.  By  manfiU  striv- 
ing, they  drag  their  aristocratic  family 
to  Lambeth  to  end  the  play  with  gentle 
unhapplness.  In  a  word,  "The  Call  of 
;  the  Road"  has  much  that  Is  fine  of  t#3 
Ibest  English  sf ntlmentallty,  and  has  a 
story  with  Incidents  carefully  enough 
devised  to  compel  attention.  These  com- 
edies are  not  real,  they  are  not  always 
genuine;  but  they  perennially  move  the 
most  callous  by  a  certain  humanity  that 
is  difficult  to  explain. 

If  the  playing  Were  not  so  skillful,  the 
play  never  would  Impress  as  It  does.  As 
the  vagabond,  Mr.  Buckler  brings  into 
the  scene  a  breath  of  the  open  spaces 
that  he  describes  In  so  many  soaring 
speeches  spoken  expertly.  The  exagger- 
ation In  the  role,  Mr.  Buckler  meets  by 
his  own  exaggerated  Impersonation;  In 
tender  passages — there  are  so  many — 
the  magic  of  his  voice  and  manner  carry 
absolute  conviction. 

As  admirable  is  Mr.  Cllve's  comic  re- 
jtainer,  to  whom  the  road  calls  not  to 
see  the  stars  and  the  fields  but  to  see 
Lambeth  and  London.  For  the  rest. 
I.MIss  Sidney's  Mother  Grogan  and  Mr. 
Hampden's  Sir  Crispin  might  be  se- 
lected as  notably  fine  from  an  excellent 
cast.  It  Is  somewhat  ungrateful  'to 
point  out  Individuals  when  the  ensemlde 
is  so. worthy  of  praise..  J.  C.  M. 


4.> 

SIR  HARRY  LAUDER 

It  takes  more  than  frigid  blasts  irom 
the  west  to  keep  friends  and  admirers  i 
away  from  the  annual  visit  of  the  pop-  \ 
ular  Scotch  comedian,  Sir  Harry  Lau- 
der, who  opened  a  week's  engagement 
ai  tho  Hoslon  Opera  House  last  even- 
ing, and  JudKlns  from  the  start  it 
promises  to  be  a  very  successful  visit. 

The  program  Is  divided  Into  two  parts 
with,  of  course,  the  last  one  given  en- 
tirely over  to  Sir  Harry.  As  there  Is 
only  one  Lauder,  In  spite  of  the  many 
imitators,  tho  large  audience  eagerly 
awaited  tho  appearance  of  the  star.  His 
entrance  was  marked  by  a  continuous 
round  of  applause  and  the  orchestra 
was  forced  to  play  his  opening  number 
over  several  times  before  he  was  al- 
lowed to  sing. 

His  opening  number  was  the  ever 
popular  "I  Know  a  Lassie  Out  in 
O-II-l-O"  and  the  inmitable  patter  be- 
tween each  verse  had  the  house  in  roars 
of  laughter.  For  a  second  number  he 
appeared  as  a  sailor  In  "There  4s  Some- 
body Waiting  for  Me"  in  which  he  took 
keen  delight  In  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  the  officers  and  the  men 
of  the  crew  while  in  "It  s  Nice  to  Make 
up  Again"  as  the  baker's  assistant,  al) 
i^ered  with  flour  and  with  a  pie  In 
jnd,  he  gave  a  contrasting  number 
IS  a  gem. 

Lch  n"umber  he  carried  a  differ- 
fne  of  twisted  wood  and  kilts  of 
ferent  clans  and  one  number  that 
Is  out  was  the  song  "W^ien  I  was 
^cnty-One"  in  which  he  impersonated 
a  "chronic  wheezler"  Interrupting  tlie 
singing  with  a  remarkable  cough  and 
smoking  a  lange  calabash  pipe. 

Among  the  many  other  old  and  new 
numbers  and  also  the  requests  were 
"I^ve  Makes  the  World  a  Merry-Go- 
Round."  "There  is  Somebody  Waiting  j 
for  Me."  "Roamin"  In  the  Gloaming." 
"I  Like  my  Home  Town,"  and  "Dixie 
Girls  are  good  enough  for  Me."  There 
were  two  numbers  that  he  sang  with- 
out accompaniment  "Hame  of  Mine" 
and  "A  bonny  WeeWee''  which  were 
evidently  songs  of  the  Scotch  home, 
judging  from  the  applause  bestowed  on 
m. 

le    surrounding    bill    contains    the  | 
•   .lies  of  some  of  last  season's  artists 
.and  two  new  ones.    After  the  overture,  | 
'"GIntaro,"  the  Oriental  top  spinner  per-  | 
formed   some   unusual   tricks,   and   the  i 
Gaudsmith    brothers    with    their    two  | 
French   poodles  gave  their  well-known  ' 
acrobatic  stunts  with  the  dogs  doing 
the     same    thing     immediately    after,  j 
Marian   Vallance    is   on?   of   the  new- 
comers and  she  sang  some  Scotch  songs  1 
delightfully,  including  the  ever  popular  1 
"Comln'  Through  the  Rye."  while  Olga  | 
Morselli.     violinist,     graduate     of     the  • 
National  Conservatoire,  where  she  won 
highest   award,    performed    the    "Noc-  j 
turne"  by  Chopin  and   the  "Czardas" 
by  Mont:  in  truly  brilliant  style. 

A  series  of  toe  dances  by  "La  Ber- 1 
nicia,"  assisted  by  a  harpist,  was  an-  i 
other  novel  number,  and  won  much  ap- 
plause. I 
Among  the  many  organizations  pres- 
ent were  members  of  the  British  and 
Canadian   clubs,    the    Caledonian  Club 
and  the  Fusilier  Veterans'  Association,  i 
and  their  ilnifor.ms  lent  atmosphere.  ]: 

BILL  AT  KHTH'^ 

Music,  dancing,  acrobatics  and  drama 
all  have  a  place  this  week  on  the  pro- 
gram at  Keith's  Theatre.  The  bill, 
whic'n  offers  an  exceptional  variety  of 
entertainment,  is  headed  by  Miss  Ray 
Dooley  and  Florenz  Ames  in  la  "Terpsi- 
chorean  Dilemma,"  an  act  which  com- 
bined clever  dialogue,  comedy  and  ec- 
centric dancing  and  which  was  enthu- 
siastically received  by  the  large  audi- 
ence. 

Another  act  that  made  a  distinctly 
favorable  impression  was  Harry  A.  I 
Yerkes's  flotilla  orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Dick  Barton.  Their  musical 
numbers,  ranging  from  popular  selec- 
tions to  "jazzed"  grand  opera,  were 
supplemented  by  effective  bcenery  and 
lighting  effects.  They  gave  several  en- 
cores In  response  to  the  continued  ap- 
plause at  the  conclusion  of  their  pro- 
gram. 

Valerie  Bergere  and  her  company  ap- 
peared in  a  one-act  drama.  "Circum- 
stantial Evidence."    Julius  Furst,  "the 
I  man  on  the  blocks."  contributed  a  series 
of    difficult    acrobatic    and  balancing 
I  feats.    Helene  Heller  and  George  Riley 
]  offere<l    songs   and    dances   that  were 
popular. 

Mary  Haynes,  accompanied  by  Phil 
Charig,  gave  a  program  of  original 
.songs.  The  other  acts  included  James 
B.  Donovan  and  Miss  Marie  Lee  In  a 
comedy  and  dancmg  sketch;  and  Steele 
&  Winslow,  who  gave  an  amusing  dem- 
onstration ot  "poetic  motion"  on  roller 
skates. 


Let  us  loavo  tho  forlvmos  of  this  plan- 
et to  bo  accomplished  without  regard  to 
their  conclu.sion.  Our  outcries  will  make 
no  difference;  our  111  humor  would  be 
out  of  place.  It  la  quite  possible  that 
tho  earth  may  be  missing  her  destiny, 
as  probably  worlds  Innumerable  have 
missed  theirs.  But  tho  universe  knows 
not  discouragement;  each  check  leaves 
it  young,  alert,  full  of  Illusions.— Uenan. 


SOONER  OR  LATER 

(Written  by  Me  In  Boston  to  Tou  In  Hollj- 

ITOOd) 

Just  two  shots  at  twilight 
When  the  lights  are  low; 
I       I'll  take  car©  no  shadows 
I  Give  away  the  show; 

I       I  am  saving  pennies, 
1  For  the  trip  Is  long; 

Just  two  shots  at  twilight 

Ends  oMr  sweet  song; 
Ends  Life's  old  sweet  song. 

TWISTED  oLrva 

ThiB  reminds  us  that  we  have  sent 
'"TwiBted  Olive's"  verses,  "Shall  Some 
One  Saxophone,"  to  "The  King  of  the 
Black  Isles." 


RENAISSANCE— IT'S     A  FIGHTING 
WORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  the  show  girls  now  In  Boston, 
a  Titian  wonder,  was  In  a  restaurant 
the  other  day.  A  man  who  knew  her 
entered  with  a  lady.  Seeing  the  show 
girl,  he  went  to  her  table  and  Introduced 
his  companion.  The  three  sat  Sown. 
The  show  giirl  Is  so  beautiful  that  the 
other  woman  said:  "I  saw  you  the  mo- 
ment I  came  Into  the  room.  You  surely 
look  a  perfect  Renaissance."  To  which 
the  show  girl  replied:  "You  don't  look 
so  darn  chipper  yourself  this  morning." 

TYRONE. 

THE    YOUNGEST  GENERATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  precocity  of  the  youngest  gen- 
eration sometimes  strikes  us  like  a  flash 
out  of  the  blue,  giving  an  Illuminating 
glimpse  of  how  rapidly  wa  are  develop- 
ing. The  manifestation  of  awakened 
Interest  In  children,  always  Interesting, 
was  never  quite  so  compelling  as  at 
present. 

Prof.  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  In  a  recent 
essay  tells  the  story  of  a  pert  and 
illusive  wren  which  twittered  In  derl-slon 
after  escaping  the  flying  leap  of  a  pre- 
datory cat  who,  thwarted,  walked  off 
crestfallen  murmuring:  "Such  wise 
birds!  I  have  never  known  a  season 
when  birds  were  %vise  so  young."  And 
he  applies  this  to  a  certain  young  miss 
of  5  who  disclaims  any  further  Interest 
in  her  quondam  favorite  playmate  with 
the  remark:  "I  am  not  Interested  In 
Bertram  any  longer.  I  know  all  about 
him."  Prof.  Sherman  notes  that  at  5 
she  had  begun  to  "sip  the  foam  of  many 
lives.  ...  She  had  become  critical, 
fastidious,  wary.  She  will  not  for  long 
be  taken  In." 

One  observes  frequent  similar  In- 
stances of  disillusionment.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  discussion  between  my 
friend,  the  infantile  Betty,  and  her 
companion  who  flippantly  dismisses  tho 
traditional  tale  of  Santa  Claus.  "Of 
course  there's  no  such  person.  How 
could  he  climb  over  the  Icy  roofs?  How 
could  he  call  on  one?" 

"Oh,"  replies  Betty  with  Ironic  hu- 
mor formerly  far  beyond  one  of  her 
years,  "by  his  'claws,'  I  suppose." 

And  a  mother  who  still  cherishes  a 
belief  In  fairies,  having  fostered  her 
children  on  the  legend  that  rabbits  sup- 
plied the  attractive  colored  eggs  at 
Easter,  thought  It  best  to  disclose  the 
facts  to  her  eldest,  now  advancing  be- 
yond that  mature  age  of  5,  enjoining 
him,  however,  to  permit  the  younger 
ones  still  to  retain  their  illusions. 
"Huh,"  he  said,  "I  alway.s  knew  rabbits 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
never  thought  a  rabbit  had  the  quality 
to  lay  hard-boiled  eggs  that  had  been 
dyed." 

Alas,  this  rapid  development  often 
makes  the  old  appeal  to  moral  stand- 
ards fall  flat.  I  know  of  a  dignified 
father  of  the  older  school  who  recently 
sought  to  reason  with  his  young  daugh- 
ter (aged  3  or  so)  concerning  some  tri- 
fling peccadillo.  She  heard  him  through, 
although  with  obviously  restrained  Im- 
patience, and,  at  the  close  of  his  little 
sermon,  turned  away  without  attempt 
at  rebuttal.  "Well,"  she  said,  "we  will 
let  it  go  at  that."  No  other  remark 
seemed  pertinent,  and  the  astonished 
parent  subsided. 

These  things  overcome  us  like  a  sum- 
mer's cloud,  without  our  special  won- 
der.  Are  they  humorous  or  pathetic? 

Boston.        HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 

It  was  Frank  Stockton  who  spoke  of 
the  terrible  sight  of  a  parent  at  bay.— 
Ed. 


I  BY  CABLE  FR0IV1  PARIS 

;  "The  society  women,  themselves,  ap- 
peared in  gowns  which  trailed  the 
ground;  while  the  models  Just  concealed 
their  knee-caps,  and  no  more." 

THE   STREETS   OF  HELL 

1    When  I  go  down  tho  streets  of  Hell, 
Go  swaggering  down  the  streets  of  Hell, 
Then  I  .shall  see  the  great  ones  pass 
In  gorgeous  golden  cars — 
,  Bonaparte  and  Prester  John 
j  And  Charlemagne  and  Genghis  Khan 

And  all  the  glorious  kings — alas!  

That  passed  beneath  the  stars. 

'  And  only  on  the  streets  of  Hell, 
The  murky,  turbulent  streets  of  Hell, 
Shall  t  behold  the  blood-red  curls 
Of  slain  Semlramie, 
Pompadour  and  the  priceless  tear 
That  Arthur  loved  as  Guinevere 
And  all  the  wonderful  wanton  g.'rls 
That  damned  a  king  with  a  kiss 
—The  King  of  the  Black  Isles. 

FORTUNATELY  HE  WAS  NOT  HURT 
FULL  LENGTH 

(From  the  Bellows  t  alis,  Vt.,  Times) 
As  this  goes  lo  pres.s,  young  Tiffany 
Ti.s  Just  fallen  from  a  tree  In  Mrs  Cal- 
vin's yard,  and  is  uadly  hurt;  about  35 
feet  up. 

THAT  FATAL  FRUIT 

The  N.  Y.  Times  of  last  Sunday  pub- 
lished with  illustrations  a  singular  story 
about  Jordaens's  picture  of  Eve  tempt- 
ing Adam.  She  has  already  partly  eaten 
an  apple  and  is  holding  one  out  to  her 
gallant  spouse. 

i  We  call  the  attention  of  the  Acting 
j  Censor  of  the  stage  In  Boston  to  this 
1  picture,  for  he  may  thus  find  authority 
for  objecting  to  the  green  pear  joke 
which  was  sprung  at  the  Shubert  thea- 
tre, a  Joke  that  pleased  our  fathers  In 
the  Sixties  If  not  before.  We  find  in  the 
"Encyclopedie  Theologique,"  edited  by 
the  Abbe  MIgne — no  family  should  be 
without  it — in  the  article  "Adam"  (vol- 
ume 48  page  20)  that  the  Spaniards  of 
South  America  believe  that  the  banana, 

"whose  fibres   represent  a  cross  was 

the  forbidden  fruit  in  which  Adam  dls-j 
covered  the  mystery  of  the  Redemption, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of: 
St.  Vincent  think  that  the  fatal  fruit 
was  tobacco." 

The  Acting  Censor  should  also  read 
diligently  that  extraordinary  book,  "Pec- 
eatum  Originale."  by  the  unfortunate 
Hadrian  Beverland,  in  which  he  will 
find  many  surprising  statements.  It 
was  published  in  1678.  For  writing  this 
book  Beverland  was  imprisoned  at  The  i 
Hague  and  the  book  was  condemned  to 
be  burned.  We  regret  to  say  that  in  1712  ' 
Beverland,  very  poor,  half  cracked,  wan- 
dered from  one  part  of  England  to  an-i 
other  imagining  that  200  men  had  con- 
federated together  to  assassinate  him.' 
For  there  were  censors  in  those  days. 

Beverland  argues  against  the  apple  as  I 
being  the  fatal  fruit,  argues  with  pro- 
digious learning  In  section  VII. 


he 


RUTH  BERNARD 


A  correspondent  asks  us  to  help  In 
bringing  Into  use  "the  musical  auto- 
horn." 

Would  a  horn  tooting  "Clear  the  way 
for  Old  Dan  Tucker"  please  him? 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ruth  Bernard,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  in  Jordan  Hall.    Her  pro- 
gram    was     as     follows:     Olazounov,  ; 
Sonata,  B  flat  minor,  op.  74  (U  Allegro 
moderato;     2,     Andante- Appassionato. 
Bridge,   Fragrance;   Ireland,  Amberley 
Wild    Brooks;    Florent    Schmltt.    Syl-  i 
phldes;  Debussy.  Nocturne  and  Toccata 
Chopin,  Preludes,  D  minor  and  B  flat  | 
minor;  Berceuse.  Etudes,  F  major  and 
the  posthumous  A  flat  major.  Liszt, 
Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  11. 

Much  was  expected  of  Glazounov 
when  he  wrote  his  "Stenka  B^zW'  and 
his  earlier  symphonies.  In  "Stenka 
Razln"  thel-6  was  a  Russian  wildness 
that  was  not  displeasing,  and  in  the  ear- 
lier symphonies  he  had  not  r""  ^o  \he, 
formalism  that  characterizes  his  later 
works;  one  might  say  "Germanism, 
the  Germanism  of  highly  respectab  e 
Kapellmeisters  of  provincial  towns  He 
took  to  writing  ballet  music  at  times 
gorgeously  decorative.  H.s  piano  com- 
p^sftions  are  comparatively  f^w^^^^  , 
first  movement  ot  the  sonata  heard  last 
nSt  13  derived  from  Schumann  and 
^opin  as  far  as  scheme  and  '"''°<?  ^^^^^ 
^ncemed,  but  the  rnnsj^^^jo^st^en.- 
selves  have  UtUe  importance.  The  sec 
ond  movement  is  Ingeniously  ^orked- 
°o  one  disputes  GlazounoVs  te«*n  cal 
OToficiency-but  the  Ingenuity  In  his 
fns^nce  is  not  sufficiently  concealed. 
"  fl  St  movement  there  Is  often 
a  prodigious  bustle,  a  foaming  Intensity 
so  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask:  Why. 

'°rlT-'Sr.'^^-'of  Bridge.  Who  visit- 
ed Boston  not  long  a^°'«»>-'^,,\x:^i 

sub-title,  "in  the  manner  of  Debuss>. 
one  penalty  of  being  a  great  composer 
that  imitators  follow  In  his  tran.- 
Treland's  piece  has  more  Individuality, 
is  for  Schmitt's  "Sylphlries,"  it  is  a 
^aceful  trifle,  refined  salon  music. 

Miss  Barnard  has  giilned  in  "lechanl- 
caf  tacimy  BlncB  She  first  played  here. 


Tliu  :  ,  Ity  of  the  pl?res  o 
gram  dki  not  call  for  any  displa 
emotion  or  the  other  higher  attributes 
/  of  an  Imposing  performance.  She 
played  nimbly  when  the  music  called 
for  agility;  her  touch  was  often  pleas- 
ing; at  times  a  melodic  line  might  have 
been  sung  more  Intimately.  Seldom  was 
there  any  revelation  of  persona.1  feel- 
ing, of  translation  ot  a  composer's 
thought  Into  her  own  speech.  For  this 
the  program,  perhaps,  was  responsible. 

There  was  a  small  and  friendly 
audience. 


In  the  darkness  where  we  all  are,  the 
ignorant  sleep  calmly  In  the  middle  of' 
the  room,  while  the  wise  men  knock 
their  heads  against  the  wall.— Anatole 
France. 


MORRIS  AND  EIFFEL 

The  death  of  Eiffel  brings  to  mind  a 
story  told  of  William  Morris.  He  was 
once  with  a  group  of  artists  who  were 
roundly  abusing  the  Eiffel  tower.  Mor- 
ris at  last  spoke  up.  saying  that  when- 
ever he  was  in  Paris  he  never  failed  to 
climb  it.  Asked  why  he  did  this,  he  re- 
plied: "When  you  are  on  top  you  are 
on  the  only  spot  in  Paris  where  you, 
can't  see  the  damned  thing." 

TH£  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO 

(From  the  Clssna  Park.  III.,  News) 
C.  E.  Baler  has  his  new  radio  and  Is 
happy  as  a  sow  with  young  pigs,  and 
has  become  acquainted  with  people  all 
over  the  U.  S. 


NOTE  THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME 

As  the  World  W^ags: 

I've  been  bothered  a  lot  with  second 
story  men  of  late.  You  know  the  kind. 
Their  second  story  doesn't  coincide  with 
the  first  one.  MILLER. 


THE  FUNDAMENTALIST  EDITOR 

(From  the  Columbia.  S.  C,  State) 

WILL  NAME  CHRISTIAN 
TO  SUCCEED  MURDOCK 


A  RISING  YOUNG  EGYPTOLOGIST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  they  ex- 
pect to  find  the  sarcophagus  of  King 
Tut  Intact.  Those  Egyptians  must  have 
been  wonderful  embalmers.  What  both- 
ers me  Is  what  the  sarcophagus  Is.  And 
I  can't  distinguish  it  from  the  duo- 
denum; or  Is  it,  maybe,  the  hypotenuse? 
I  get  my  Insldes  all  mixed  up.  C.  J.  M. 


PLYMOUTH   ROCK  PANTS 

Tea,  some  have  ojiswered  our  cry; 
sdmo  remember  the  advertisements  that 
once  cheered  weary  souls  In  the  street 
cars  of  Boston.  Mr.  Leonard  Raymond 
recalls  these  lines: 

"When  a   pants  hunter,   pantles3,  Is 

panting  for  pants. 
And  pants  for  the  best  pants  the  pants 

market  grants. 
He  pantloss  will  pant,  until  he  Implants 
Himself  in  a  pair  of  our  Plymouth  Rock 

Pants.  $3.00." 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stelzell  gives  this  version: 
"When  a  pant  hunter,  pantless,  panteth 

for  pants, 

He  pants  for  the  best  pants  the  pant 

market  grants. 
He  panteth  unpanted  until  he  implants 
Himself  in  a  pair  of  our  Plymouth  Rock 

Pants." 

We  are  Indebted  to  B).  F.  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Tou  may  live  without  conscience,  live 

without  heart. 
Live  without  music  and  all  other  art; 
Live  without  kin,  sisters,  brothers  and 

aunts. 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without 
pants." 

When  did  the  horrid  word  "pants" 
come  into  the  English  language?  It  ap- 
pears to  be  of  American  coinage.  Tho 
earliest  quotation  In  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary !s  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
"Rhymed  Lesson,"  delivered  before  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association 
In  1846: 

"The  thlng.«i  named  'pants'  in  certain 

documents, 
A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  but 

'gents.'  " 

Did  not  Richard  Grant  White  have 
these  lines  In  mind   when  he  wrote:  1 
"Gent  and  pants.    Let  these  words  go 
together,  lijie  the  things  they  signify. 
The  one  always  wears  the  other." 

But  Bradley,  the  author  of  "Verdant 
Green,"  In  1857  wroti:  "Cherry-colored 
pants"  and  did  not  put  the  "American" 
word  In  quotation  marks.  In  1880  the 
Daily  News  of  London:  "Pants  and 
shirts  sell  rather  freely."  , 

In  this  country  in  the  early  Fifties, 
"pants"  was  also  a  colloquial  abbrevia- 
tion of  "pantalettes."  as  in  description 
of  the  bloomer  costume. 


ADD  "LOB*TER8  IN  POETRY" 

the  'World    Wrks:  I 
I.ob.'tT*  In  poetryl  l^f 
William   Wood'a  ''N. 
•  ••  f.  .-t."    1  ■■.•■1-31.      Mr.    \\.  .  I  •  . 

■lio  wonders  of  the  new 
.1  he  wn.i  reporting,  fre- 
I,  :  ,.y  caii-^cl  him  to  soar  tLvmy  from 
Itlif  boi?n(ls  of  mere  prost>.    In  chapter 
of  pan  1.  after  fflvlng  3  sort  of  metrl- 
[i-al  directory  of  the  Inhabltnntfl  of  the 
Iwatcra  of  Maafnchusctts  bay,  he  con- 
ftlnucs  as  follows: 

■Thfga  waterla  villagers  •with  thousands 

moro. 

1'     I'uss,'  and  repasse  neare  the  ver- 

,ljnt  shore. 
Kinds  of  all  Shel-flsh. 

•ho  luscious  lAJbster,  •with  tho  Crabflsh 

ra  w, 

Thp  Hrlnlsh  Olstcr,  Musclo,  Perlwlgga, 
\nil  Tortoise  sought  for  by  tho  Indian 
Squaw, 

■W  hirh  to  the  flaw  daunca  many  a  •Win- 
ers igge. 

or  Codes,  and  to  dlgge  for 

.  ;  I  iiinis, 

■\\  lit-rcliy  her  laiy  husbands  guts  she 
cramms." 

.\  over-restrained  In  certain  of 

ts   I  hni-jrolocry,   perhaps,   for  some  of 


Th'  ■n  no  uni1vu\  rmphn^;l 

on  thr  on  costume — tho  alii 

Is  Icfi  I  1  ihe  actor.    As  Karl  vi>n 

s  er."!tenbrooclt  does  away  with  tho 
ivnller  »  l\o  had  dishonored  his  sister, 
the  news  of  hla  prowess  spreads  to  tho 
haunts  of  the  cavaliers,  nnd  so  when 
he  chullenRcs  Wutt  MiisBTOva  to  a  duel. 
Watt's  sister,  Thomslne,  dlsgulslnR  her- 
self as  a  hoy,  pleads  with  him  to 
spare  her  brother.  There  Is  a  highly 
amuslnp  Eequonoe  In  which  they  pursue 
each  other  through  tho  woods,  and 
van  Ker.stenbroock  drags  her  out  of 
the  river  to  discover  that  she  Is  a  girl. 

Then  'as  a  follower  of  Cromwell, 
whose  person  nnd  exploits  are  quite 
overshadowed  by  tho  adventures  of  the 
fictitious  Fleming,  ho  Is  sent  to  take 
the  castle  where  Thonvslne  Is  Impris- 
oned. There  are  many  and  unnecessary 
scenes  of  the  tortMre  chamber  and  dar- 
1  ing  escapes  liofore  ho  brings  his  ro- 
'  manca  to  a  close.  In  direct  contrast 
are  the  cavalier  nnd  roundhead  of  this 
film;  the  one  wine  bibbers  who  must 
be  showered  under  the  town  pump  to 
fit  them  for  duel,  the  other  pursuants  of 
the  law  of  God  and,'  unblenchlng. 

But  after  all  It  little  matters  whether 
it  bo  fiction  or  history,  "rhe  Fighting 
Blade"  Is  untrammelled  romance,  and 
.^spirited.  As  tho  lady.  Dorothy  Mac- 
galll  plays  with  a  light  touch  and  a 
sense  of  humor.    For  the  others,  when 


(lorn  Uterateurs,  but  true  poetry  ;  ^j^^        distinguished  between  the  many 

and  llkc-mindod  cavaliers,  the  playing 
is  smooth  and  proper  to  such  fare. 

E.  O. 

»!• 

MODERN  and  BEACON  THEATRES 
—"The  Rendezvous,"  film  from  a  story 
by  Madeleln  Ruthven,  directed  by 
Marshal  Neilan.  The  east  includes  Lu- 
cille Ricksen,  Conrad  Nagle,  Elmo  Lin- 
coln, Kate  Lester,  Sydney  Chaplin,  and 
others. 

Marshall  Neilan  has  been  led  to  state 
that  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  Is  the 
realism  that  makes  for  true  drama.  So 
he  has  wisely  followed  in  the  steps  of 
the  Ru.ssian  players,  and  the  result  Is 
"The   Rendezvous,"   a  story   of  slight 


itheless.  Poetic  license  Is,  of 
CPU!-',  obvious  when  the  "luscious 
joh.<ii^r"  of  the  verse  takes  the  follow- 
ing turn  In  Mr.  'Wood's  subsequent 
Sirose  description: 

'  "Lobsti-rs  he  In  plenty  In  most  places, 
very  large  ones,  some  being  20  pound  In 
weight  .  .  .  their  plenty  makes 
them  little  esteemed  nnd  seldome  eaten. 
The  Indlan.s  get  many  of  them  every 
day  for  to  baite  their  hooks  withal  and 
to  entc  when  they  can  get  no  Basse." 

Likewise,  though  he  Included  the 
"oyly  Seale"  In  his  poetical  roster  of 
fish,  his  prose  contains  the  following 
dieietlcal  discourse  concerning  tliat  ani- 
mal: 

"First  the  Seale,  •which  Is  that  which 

Is 


ailed  the  Sea  Calfe.  his  sklnne  Is  |  merit  by  Madeleine  Ruthven,  but  made 

I  compelling  by  Mr.  Neiian's  treatment  of 
lit. 

1  With  a  company  of  American  players 
bie  has  yet  instilled  a  feeling  for  the 
'Russian  that  suggests  the  Siberia  of 
bostoievsky  In  the  desolate  sweeps  of 
barren  steppes,  the  cringing  and  dull- 
witted  mujik  driven  from  gnawing 
bones  to  cry  to  the  governor  for  food. 
(There  Is  the  sense  of  utter  futility  that  ' 
is  so  much  a  part  of  Russian  literature: 
the  girl,  deafened  by  her  husband's 
beatings,  locks  the  shrine  where  he  is 
waiting  to.  kill  her;  she  does  not  hear 
his  madman's  pleas  through  the  win- 


good  for  divers  uses,  his  body  being 
between  fi.>!h  and  flesh,  it  Is  not  very 
delectable  to  the  pallate.  or  congruent 
with  the  stomack." 

Entirely  aside  from  the  point  In  ques- 
tion, but  perhaps  of  some  interest,  at 
least  to  Hr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  is  the 
following: 

And  although  an  Eagle  be  counted 
King  of  the  feathered  regiment,  yet  Is 
there  n  certain  blarke  Hawke  that 
beates  him:  so  that  he  Is  constrayned 
to  soare  so  high,  till  heat  expell  his 
adversary." 

Does  this  not  bring  to  mind  the  old 


story  of  the  aviation  stunts  of  Icarus  j^w,  and  the  peasants  who  pass  by 
and    Daedalus   which    we    read    (yes,  l^^^i^        shrine  as  haunted, 
pony-oack)  long,  long  ago,  and  cause,    r^here  is  little  story  to  "The  Rendez- 


us  to  wonder  If  the  "hlaoke  Hawke's" 
wings  were  fastened  on  with  wax? 
Bradford,  Vt.  B.  L.  H. 

GAPE  COD  LAND  MOVERS 

(Trom   ttie  Hynnnis  Patriot) 
WANTED — Old  Capp  Cod  houses  to 
move  away  with  or  without  the  land. 
Apply  to  Chester  Bearse,  CentrevlUe. 


vous";  the  interest  is  in  the  picture  of 
Russian  life,  in  the  person  of  the  leader 
of  the  roving  band  of  Cossacks,  illiter- 
ate marauders  who  assume  the  right 
of  sovereign  domain  witli  the  advent  of 

\  the  soviet;   In  the   commissars  of  the 
!  new  regime  who   look  like   East  side 
clothing-  merchants:  in  the  Bairnsfath- 
er  cai-toon  that  Is  Sydney  Chaplin,  who 
CAc-cTV  eiB«x  as  Winkle  Harrington  is  "the  pride  of 

SAFETY  PIR&T  British  army,"  in  the  Vera  of  Lu- 

Frr.m  Mm  l';(irb«iT.  Hi..  U'-'al  Record)         ^jug   Ricksen,   who   sails   away   in  the 
Below  Is  given  a  list  of  the  places  g^^j       America,  cowed  by  the  remem- 
where  the  high  school  teachers  expect  [  brance   of   her   Cossack  husband;  th» 
to  spend  Christmas.  ,  gn^pgeg  of  Russian  custom  In  wedding 

Mr.  Hutchens,  Miss  Stafford  and  Mlsa  :  j^on,a,  ^^e  yoked  horses,  strag- 
Mlche  wlU  remain  at  tlwlr  respective  |  ^^^^^  fences,  and  peasants, 

homes  in  this  city.  i  ^^.^j,      ^^^^       story  lags  at  times 

— there   are   extraneous   incidents  and 


GORDO.N'S  OLYMPIA— "The  Fighting 
Blade,"    adapted   from    the    story  by 
Beulah  Marie  Dlx.    The  cast  includes: 
Karl  Van 


Earl  of  «t 


Kerstenbroock  .  . 

Richard  BftrthelmesB 

ivemham  Lee  Baker 

ove  Bradley  Barker 

(atord  Stuart  Sags 

A   -Walter  Horlon 

Miisgrove  Allyn  King 

Lord    Robert   Erlsey  Morgan  Wallace 

rromwcll  Frederick  Bunon 

llory   Trevor  I'hlUp  Tead 

Thom-slne  Musgrove  Dorothy  Mackalll 

Joan   Laycock  Marcla  Harris 

Again  the  costume  film— this  time 
"The  Fighting  Blade" — a  tale  of  a  bold 
and  adventurous  knight  errant  whose 
cutting  blade  leads  him  from  Flanders 
to  England  at  a  time  when  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  experimenting  with  govern- 
ment and  exciting  the  wonder  of  the 
"cavaliers"  of  the  court  of  Charles  I. 

A  new  idea  comes  as  a  brave  flash  to 
the  film  producers — there  is  no  sparing 
It.  Se  we  are  deluged  periodically  with 
realism  and  romanticism,  with  costume 


are 

some  meaningless  titles.  For  the  most 
Mr.  Neilan  has  let  his  players  tell  their 
story  unhampered  by  sub-titles  Inter- 
polated for  the  unenllcrhtened.  and  It  Is 
a  film  prospect  worth  repetition.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Neilan  will  lend  his  tal- 
ents to  fields  less  foreign;  there  is  great 
need  of  such  realism  In  Amerlcart  films. 

E.  G. 


7 


Miss  Jeannette  Cox,  reviewing  for  the 
Musical  Courier  a  concert  of  the  Flon- 
zaley  quartet  in  Chicago,  said  that  as 
the  pUying  of  these  excellent  musicians 
always  gives  entire  satisfaction,  "eulo- 
gious  praise  at  this  time  would  add  lit- 
tie  " 

"Eulogious"  is  in  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary.   Ev^m  the  Saturday  Review  once, 

  -  ,         I  did  not  shrink  from  using  the  word,  but 

plays  that  are  mawkish  sentimentality  much  better  It  would  have  been  If 

decked  out  in  over  elaborate  costumes    ^j^^g  q^j^  j^^^^  written  "eulogious,  lauda- 


and  sets  that  quite  overwhelm  the  play 
ers.  But  "The  Fighting  Blade"  Is  In  the 
tradition  of  Do^Jglas  Falrbanks'a  "The 
Three  Musketeers";  its  humors  are  not 
forced.  Its  vigor  inspiriting,  and  there 
can  be  no  denunciation  on  the  grounds 
of  misinterpretation  of  text. 

Richard  Barthelmess  Is  a  sound  and 
palpable  Fleming — Impetuous,  possessor 
of  a  rapier  that  thrusts  all  of  his  op- 
ponents throMgh,  and  in  true  romantic 
style  he  sweeps  into  the  hall  of  Staver- 
sham  castlo  on  a  prancing  steed,  with 
his  men  concealed  in  a  variation  of  the 
'.in  horse,  In  time  to  rescue  the 
■11!  from  the  unwelcome  attentions 


lory  praise." 

George  Copeland  will  give  his  seoond 
recital  of  the  season  tonight  in  Jordan 
hall.  His  program  Is  an  interesting  one, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  comprising  music 
bv  Bach,  Chopin,  Beethoven.  Grainger, 
Debussy,  Albeniz,  Granados,  Oe  Falla, 
Grovlez.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Copeland  as  a  pianist.  His 
singular  aljility  is  known  to  all.  There 
1  is  no  one  exactly  like  him. 


iiOiiiU'iit  sent  UK  ilii.-,  iimIioo  of 
It  was  puhii>iKd   in  the 
him  •  Ki  iKirter  8t&r  of  Urliindn,  Flu.: 
•  Tlir  |iiMi;r:iiii  was  op<  nod  by  iinayer. 
.Mrn.  Hc  ii  o^Jiunnon,  Kl.-sl,'iinipo's  artist 
who  play.H  by  <uir  and  not  by  nuic,  rcn- 
deri'd  :i  piano  solo.    The  iiiidieu  r  lli.^n 
sang  'Tho  World  Is  Going  Dry.'^ 

Tomorrow  evening  In  tho  \v  uiu.y 
Studio.-?,  30  Huntington  avenue,  Henry 
Gideon  will  give  a  talk  on  "Boris 
C.odunov,"  90  that  those  who  hear  that 
opera  next  week  will  be  able  to  dilate 
with  the  proper  emotions.  Tho  talk 
will  be  supplemented  by  "Diano  Illus- 
trations." 

''N  ■  V  II.  wishes  information  about 
Ihe  lust  appearance  of  Adali  Richmond 
on  the  stage;  also  the  date  of  her  death. 
.\s  many  may  remember,  who  was  once 
a  groat  favorite  at  tho  Howard  Athe- 
naeum. W.  A.  It.  has  heard  that  she 
died  in  poverty. 

/'Sancho  I'anza"  will  leave  town  next 
Saturday  night.  It  is  said  that  this 
fantastical,  satirical  play  was  read  and 
considered  by  E.  H.  Sothcrn,  Holbrook 
Blinn,  Thomas  A.  Wise  and  the  English 
actor  and  manager,  Arthur  IJouchier; 
but  the  credit  of  bringiii)^  the  ))lay  .be- 
fore the  American  public  belongs  to 
that  admirable  actor,  Otis  Skinner,  and 
ISu.-'sell  Janney,  tho  owner  of  tho 
comedy. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  in  his  valuable 
es.say.    "Tho   De-Idolization  of  Shake- 
.speare."  published   In  'the  Ne^r  York 
Times  magazine  of  last  Sunday,  says: 
"  '.•Vntony  -and  Cleopatra'  is  essentially, 
perhaps,    tho   grandest   of  all  Shake- 
speare's trago<Jie.s;  but  who  dare.s  at- 
tempt it?    'Trollus  and  Cressida'  is  one  } 
of  tho  weightiest  and  moat  impos.ing,  ' 
but  it  will  never  get  across  the  foot-  ; 
lights  again."  j 

A  sweeping  statement,  /  As  fof  the' 
former  tragedy,"  Miss  Co*']  and  Mr. 
Peters  wjill  have  the  courage  next  week 
here  in  Boston,  "Trollus  and  Cressida" 
has  been  performed  ecverai  times  in 
England  within  the  la.st  years :  it  was 
played  at  the  Old  Vic  in  London  last 
year.  It  wa-s  performed  at  the  Odeon, 
Paris,  in  Vedel's  translation  in  1912. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  .performed  recently 
in  Germany,  for  in  that  country  rarely 
seen  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  at  times 
produced. 

One  is  naturally  curious  to  see  Mise 
Cowl  as  Cleopatra.  It  is  said  that  Mme. 
Dnse  waa  unsati.sfactory  in  the  lole. 
This  is  not  surprieing.  When  Janet 
Achurch  took  the  part  in  1897  Mr. 
.\rcher  remarked :  "Cleopatra  is  per- 
haps the  most  overwhelming  character 
in  all  drama — not.  indeed,  the  imost  dif- 
flcult  to  act,  but  the  mo.st  impossible  to 
bp.  Tlie  imagination  of  ages  has  dwelt 
upon  this  woman  until  it  has  not  eo 
much  idealized  a»  deified  her."  | 
— .~  1 

Said  Eleanora  Duso  in  Now  Orleans:! 
"In  Chicago  the  people  are  wild.    It  is  j 
a    roaiing   river   of   human    .souls.  i; 
could  only  stand  on  the  banks  of  that  1 
river  and  look  at  it  as  it  roared  past." 
That  was  the  whole  trouble.    Tho  roar- 
ing river  of  liuman  souls  roared  right 
past  Eieanora'e  .«how,  and  plunged  into 
the  "Follies"  and  "Little  Nellie  Kelly" 
and  the   "Old   Soak."     And  Eleanora, 
while  she  was  in  Chicago,  with  all  her 
fame   and    talent,    couldn't    dam  that 
river.    But  she's  doing  it  no^w. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

The .  extraordinary  "Rite  of  Spring," 
by  Stravinsky,  will  be  performed  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  at 
the    Symphony    concerts.     When  Mr. 
Monteux  conducted  this  ballet  at  Its 
first  performance  in  Paris,  there  was  a 
stormy  scene.    Some  applauded  wildly; 
some   hissed   fiercely.     We  shall  hear 
what  we  shall  hear.    Today  these  "PUc- 
tures  of  Pagan  Russia"  are  considered 
the  greatest  work  of  Stravinsky.  There 
has  been  only  one  performance  in  thi.s 
country,   the  one  by  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra  in  Philadelphia.     There  was 
then   no   pei^urbation   of   nature;  the 
moon  did  not  veil  her  face,  stars  did 
not    fall,    nor    was    there  earthquake 
shock.     Beethoven's  Pastoral  (and  or-  | 
nlthologlcal)  symphony  will  be  played, 
and  Mme.  Freund,  the  Polish  mezzo-  ; 
soprano,  of  whom  fine  things  have  been  i 
said,  will  sing  the  beautiful  I>ament  of  j 
Adrladne  by  old  Monteverdi  and  three  , 
songs  by  Gustave  Mahler.  I 


j    We  hear  that   Symphony    hall   will  I 

I  again  be  crowded  when  Roland  Hayes 
win  give  his  third  recital.  I^ast  Sunday  | 
ho  sang  at  tho  house  of  Otto  H.  Kahn 
in  New  York.  Mme.  Freund  was  the 
other  singer.  Mr.  Hayes  richly  deserves 
the  success  and  the  honors.     U  is  a 

j  curious  fact  that  the  beauty  of  his  voice 
and  art  were  not  ^uUy  recognized  here, 

I  his    home,    until    he    returned  from 


tr. 

not      ,  1  .  . 
did  not  luk)'  tha  i 
ono  of  his  many 

ha"vo   "dUcovered"    luii.  ,  ■,  i;. 

umpliH  In  London,  Paris.  V  ienna,  Buda- 
pest and  other  Europ<.<un  i  ltU-a. 

Howard  Coding,  planlMt.  will  piny  mu- 
sic by   I'Yanck-Bauer.  .Schumann,  D»- 
busay,   lirldgn,  Scrlabln.  I'li.ipln.  .next  ^ 
.Saturday  afternoon  In  Junlun  Hull. 

Tho  subject  of  Burton  llolnn  H's  Illus- 
trated Travelogue  In  Symphony  hnll  to- 
morrow night  and  Saturday  aflern.  if 
"Vienna  to  Berlin  and  the  Ruhr." 

Mr.  Zirnballst,  violinist,  will  gU  ■  H'o 
second  "f  tho  Stelncrt  series  of  concert* 
In  Hympiionv  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. Tho  I'eople's  Symphony  orches- 
tra that  afternoon  will  play  at  the  St. 
James  'Theatre.  On  Sunday  evmlng, 
lOthyl  Hayden,  soprano,  and  John  PoW- 
M,  pianist,  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel. 

.  — 
THE  DEBUTANTE 
(For  Notes  and  l,ln«») 
I  asked  that  critic  to  a. tea, 

I  never  will  no  more; 
Because  the  thlng."<  ho  said  to  mo 

They  maile  my  feelings  sore. 
He  said  I  didn't  sing  In  tune. 
How  could  he  be  so  bllnd'^ 
I  hadn't  done  a  single  thing 

To  make  the  man  unkind  ! 
He  said  my  son^s  were  obsolete. 

My  phrasing  It  was  bum. 
My  Doucet  frock  he  never  saw, 
■Why  on  earth  did  ho  come? 
Skowhegan,  Me.  E.  F.  W. 

The  Bath  (Eng.)  Education  Commit- 
tee Is  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  cutting 
out  a  verse  In  each  of  two  hymns  in 
"Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  Would 
not  the  singing  in  schools  of  a  verse 
like  this— 

"The  rich  man  in  his  caKtle. 

The  poor  man  at  his  gate: 
God  made  them  high  or  lowly. 
And  ordered  tholr  estate," 
breed    soclalistlo   if    not    communistic  j 
Ideas?  J 

Tho  furniture  and  equipment  of  a! 
villa  In  Ischl  that  belonged  to  Mme. 
Catherina  Schratt,  Viennese  actre.ss  am} 
Intimate  friend  and  bridge  partner  of 
the  late  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  are  for 
sale  in  a  Vienna  auction  roo>n:  Empire 
furniture,  Maria  Tlierosa  "tabernaclos," 
baroque  chairs,  old  Vienna  china,  peas- 
ant majolica,  etc.  The  actress  will 
keep  her  mo.st  valuable  souvenirs  In 
her  villa  In  Hletzlng  near  the  Chateau 
of  Schoenbrunn,  from  which  Franz  Jo- 
seph walked  through  tho  (park  to  Cath- 
erlna's  for  his  breakfast  at  5  A.  M.  It 
consisted  of  a  huge  rump  steak. 

In  tho  weeks  ■beginning  Jan.  7  and  14 
a  "mystery"  play  with  God,  the  World, 
an  Angel  and  several  Souls  was  played 
every  night  In  St.  Edward's  CTliurch.at 
Holbeck.  In  Leeds.  And  the  Bishop  of 
Kipon  approved. 

WILUAM  BACHAUS 

T"sterday  afternoon  William  BacUaus, 
pianist,  gave  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall, 
piuylng    this    program:  ,  Prelude  and 
fugue  in  C  sharp,  from  well-tempered 
Clavichord,  Bach:  variations  and  fugue 
on  a  theme  by  Handel,  Brahms;  pro- 
ceded  by  prelude  from  Partita  in  B  flat,  \ 
RacJi:  Scherzo  nnd  Rondo  from  sonata  I 
In  D  major,  fanta.sy  In  C  major,  Schu-  I 
bert;   concert  study   In  D   flat,  Liszt; 
Berceuse,  study  opus  25,  No.  6,  study 
opus  25,  No.  8,  study  opus  25,  No.  9, 
Chopin;  Bird  sonfr.  Palmgren;  study  on 
serenade  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  Bach- 
aus;  Nalla  waltz.  Delibes-Dohnanyl. 

At  his  recital  a  year  gao  some  people 
l-ad  it  that  Mr.  Bachaus  for  an  hour 
played  mighty  prosaically  and  then  sud- 
denly showed  him.<:elf  possessed  of  a 
wildness  of  temperament  like  that  Of  a 
Hungarian  Gips/  If  these  people  de- 
layed their  arrival  at  Jordan  hall  yes- 
terday In  the  belief  that  the  second 
part  of  the  concert  would  be  the  best, 
though  they  calculated  shrewdly  they 
calculated  wrong,  for  Mr.  Bachaus  found 
himself  in  no  such  moods  as  that  of  a; 
year  ago,  either  of  tameness  or  ot 
I  frenzy. 

To  the  Bach  prelude,  to  be  sure,  he 
1  brought  as  much  poetry  as  one  might  to 

rpading  aloud  a  timetable,  and  In  the 
fugue  he  found  little  to  stress,  but  brisk- 
ness. While  people,  though,  ■were  sit- 
ting back  patiently  to  wait  till  Mr. 
Bachaus  should  stir  himself,  he  fell  to 
playing  the  prelude  to  Bach's  Partita 
with  a  dignity  no  less  than  lofty.  With 
fine  breadth,  too,  he  played  the  first 
Brahms  variation,  though  without  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  one  •would  have 
looked  for. 

So  It  went  the  afternoon.    In  quiet 
vein,   Mr.  Bachaus  played  beautiful)'' 
and  poetically,  the  gentler  variati 
the     milder     episodes     of  the 
tasy,    and     the    gay    music  of 


4 


-ionnta    \vlt!i    a    sensitive    feellngr  Tor 
i.h«i-niiiiE     playfulness.      To  the 
episodes,     those    of  the  varta- 
-    and  of  the    fantasy    alike.  Mr. 
.Ills     brought     his     fine  Intelll- 
■  to  btar;  he  knew  precisely  how 
lU'd  lip  played.    To  m:<ke  the  nuisu: 
however,  yesterday  >e  could  not, 
oould   he  lend   his  brilliant  tech- 
Us  usual  glitter.    A  jnan.  after 
all.  Is  no  machine.  R.  R.  G. 


iSCHNEEVOIGT 

Gecrg  Schneovoigt.  tho  Finnish  con- 
ductor, has  accepted  the  Invitation  of 
Judee  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  representing 
the  trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  ta  be  guest  conductor  at 
concerts  In  Symphony  hall,  March  7 
and  8.  Mr.  Monteux  has  been  invited 
by  the  directors  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony orchestra  to  appear  as  guest  con- 
ductor. Since  he  will  be  released  from 
rehearsals  and  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  In  the  first  week 
of  March,  Jlr.  Monteux  has  accepted 
this  invitation,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  trustees,  for  the  ensuing  Sunday. 
The  concert  will  be  given  In  the  St. 
James  Theatre  on  March  9. 

Mr.  Schneevoigt  e.xpefcts  soon  to  sal! 
for  America.  He  has  long  been  prom- 
inent In  Helslngfors,  and  likewise  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Stockholm  and  Chrlstlania 
Symphony  orchestras  for  many  seasons, 
he  has  given  a  musical  importance  to 
the  Scandinavian  cities.  In  Ihe  last 
four  seasons  *e  *ias  attracted  attention 
by  concerts  In  the  Kurhaus  in  Schev- 
Iningen.  Holland.  He  has  maintained 
tiymphonic  standards  In  all  his  programs 
and  yet  drawn  crowds  In  the  summer 
season  when  popular  concerts  are  th'? 
general  rule. 


/ 


At  I'.ia  second  recital,  last  night  in 
Jordan  Hall.  George  Copeland.  pianist, 
iwt  forward  a  .  program  not  like  other 
people's.  Tn  one  erotip  he  played  tlie 
first  and  second  m.ivements  of  Bach's 
Italian  concerto.  Chopin's  Fantasy  Tni- 
promptu.  a  mazurka,  and  the  tiiird  Bal- 
lad. .N'elther  composer  did  uny  hiu  m  t" 
(he  other.  To  Beethoven's  Sonat.a  Ap- 
passionata  he  s:av?  a  place  by  itself. 

It  was  in  the  third  group  that  :Mr. 
Pooeland  did  liis  oddest,  for  "Maguiri-'s 
Kick."  a  piece  by  Percy  Grainger  which 
would  do  exceliently  fo?-  the  musical 
accompaniment  to  ".Mr.  Perkins's  Bali." 
If  p\er  that  lively  account  of  the  O'Mul- 
ligan-s  goings  on  were  made  into  a 
moving  Picture,  he  followed  with  De- 
bussy'.s  ""I-a  Cathedrale  F.nglantie." 
•■Danse  de  Puck"  and  "T^a  Terrasse  des  | 
Audiencrs  du  Clair  de  Lunc."  and  from 
these  poetic  pieces  he  procoecled  M'lth- i 
out  a  pause  to  Spanish  dances.  A- 
beni'/'s  ■■Ataloga,"  a  Danse-  E.spagnole 
bv  GranadOK.  a  Danse  du  :Meunier  l>.x 
be  Falla,  and  Grovlez's  "Recuerdos. 
This  curious  arrangement  oi  music, 
strong,  at  all  events,  in  contrast,  pi'oved 
highlv  effective  In  the  hearing.  • 

If  at  times  .Mv.  Copel.and  played  with 
a  reserve  that   proved  forbidding  and 
at  others  with  a  boisterousness  result- 
ing in  tone  that  was  shrill,  in  tlie  course 
of   the  evening,   none  the  less  he  did 
some  playing  unexcelled.    To  the  Dc- 
bussv  impression  of  a  cathedral  veiled, 
submerged,  whatever  it  is  "englantte 
precLselv     means.     through     a  noble 
rhvthm  and  his  superb  plastic  sense  he 
gave  a  suggestion  of  grandeur  to  the 
music,  so  that  for  once  a  miglUy  cathe- 
dral seemed  in  view,  not  something  as 
flat  as  a  banana  skin.     And  when  he 
played  Puck's  Danse  it  became  at  once 
clear  that  Debussy  had  not  been  con- 
tent to  write  a  late  19th  century  Czern.v 
'  study,  but,  indeed,  had  read,  and  wltb 
!  relish,  Puck'.s  recital  of  his  ways  w  il'n  , 
i  men  and  women.     Pianists,  verily,  do  | 
'  D"bus.sv-  grievou.''  v.Tong:  1 
v  fine  romantic  spirit  :Mi-.  Copeland  j 
■  ught  to  the  first  "movement  o<  the 
sonato.    a     spirit    of    true  emotional 
warmth  which  he  could  not  '^^^e^"^.'^^^ 
so  thrUUng  tf  he   did   not'  understand 
^a7.ingly  th".  art  of  giving  each  repe- 
tuion  of  the  themes  its  P-P«/ 
a  finely  planned  design,   and  also  the 
tti     rarer  art  of  finding  emotional  ex- 
pr  ssiveness  in  passages  that  too  many 
player-,  do  not  try  to  make  even  beaii- 
tKul      From  Mr.  Copeland  they  could 

'^Vhar  1^%^^^^^  P'^-Ted.h^s  dance 
,  music,  Polish,  Irish  and  SiPan>''l^.  J^^. 
'other  pianists  could  manage^  it  goes 
1  without  the  saying.  The  audience,  of 
!  course,  was  highly  enthuslastk;. 


13TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  13tn  concert  of  tho  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
lir-eyraphony  hall.  The  program  was 
M  fMlows:  Beethoven,  Pastoral  Sym- 
ISfto:iy;  Monteverdi,  Recitative  and  La- 
ftioat  of  Ariadne;  Mahler,  Three  Songs 
with  orchestra:  "Primal  Light," 
"Earthly  Life,"  "Who  thought  out  the 
little  Song"  (Mmo.  Marya  Freund, 
mezzo  soprano) ;  Stravinsky,  "The  Rite 
of  Spring  "  (first  time  In  Boston). 

A  finer  performance  of  Beethoven's 
hymphony  is  hardly  imaginable.  Too 
often  the  symphony  is  treated  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  as  if  it ;  were  an  old 
story  that  needed  no  care  in  the  re- 
telling. Then  one  is  tempted  to  re- 
peat the  remark  of  a  famous  Boston 
•«'oman,  who,  told  by  a  friend  that  she 
was  going  Into  the  country,  said;  "Kick 
a  tree  for  me."  Too  often  the  audi- 
ence dozes  by  Beethoven's  brookside, 
and  its  thanksgiving  after  the  storm  is 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  sym- 
hpony  is  nearing  its  end. 

Yesterday  the  performance  was  so 
euphonious,  the  tempi  were  so  judi- 
ciously taken,  the  phrasing  and  the 
nuances  were  so  exquisite,  that  the 
symphony  again  became  a  thing  of 
beauty.  The  thunderstorm  was  not,  as 
in  times  past,  discreet,  almost  apol- 
ogetic; it  was  iportrayed  dramatically, 
yet    without    extravagant  emphasis. 

Beethoven  has  never  had  here  so  sym- 
pathetic an  interpreter  as  Mr.  Mon- 
■^eaux;  nor  has  any  conductor  before 
him  had  so  plastic,  responsive  and  su- 
perb orchestra. 

■V\'hen  Mme.  Gulp  sang  Ariadne's  La- 
ment at  these  concerts  .she  used  the  ac- 
companiment  arranged  by  Respigbi.  It 
was  for  full  orchestra.  The  arrango- 
Bient  yesterday  was  by  Gustave  Doret. 
the  Swiss  compose5f>for  strings  and 
^.harp.  Monteverdi  was  in  the  habit  of 
'  employing  many  instruments,  some  of 
which  are  obsolete.  Mme.  Freund  sang 
the  old  music  with  genuine  feeling,  with 
depressed  rather  than  boisterous  emo- 
tion. She  displayed  the  intelligence  and 
refinement  of  her  art  in  the  songs  by 
Mahler,  who  had  ingeniously  orches- 
trated the  accompaniments. 

Stravinsky'.s  "Pate  of  Spring"  was  not 
BO  terrible.  So  deliriously  exciting  and 
cacophonous  as  was  feared.  After 
Ernest  Newman  had  heard  this  music 
several  times,  he  wrote;  "The  Grand 
Gulgnol  convulsions  of  it  are  losing 
what  power  they  once  had  to  make  me 
sit  up.  ...  I  found  myself  sitting 
as  calmly  through  Stravinsky's  terrific 
screajming  and  drum-poundlng  as  I 
■would  it  I  were  cradled  in  the  heart 
of  an  earthquake  and  knew  myself  to 
be  ab.solutely  safe." 

Much    nonsense    ha.?    been  written 
about  this  composition  by  commenta- 
tors, who  have  found  the  music  sym- 
bolical, even  phallic;  who  have  talked 
about  "the  enormous  and  terrible  shap- 
ing of  the  visible  and  invisible  world 
through  movement."     Some  have  gone 
to  Sir  J.  G.  Prazer  ^  "Golden  Bough" 
for  "explanation."     Others  quote  Stra- 
vinsky as  saying  that  the  work  is  to  be 
regarded  as  abstract  music  in  all  bui 
name,  a  modern  symphony.    But  "Th« 
Rite   of   Sprlngi^'   was   produced   as  t 
ballet,  and  in  the  score  for  concert  ust 
the  explanatory  sub-titles  are  retained 
And  tlie  music  to  be  appreciated,  likec 
or  disliked  with  understanding,  slioulc 
be  heard  witli  the  ballet  on  the  stage, 
Otherwise  much  of  it  is  without  sig- 
nificance    and     irritatingly  tiresome 
There  are  beautiful  pages  In' the  first 
part,  as  the  measures  for  flutes;  there, 
are  Impressive  pages  as  "the  entrance  ofj 
the  old  man,  the  Celebrant;  there  are; 
xcitlng,    frenzied    pages    as    In  "The; 
Dance  of  the  Earth."   The  second  part, 
"The  Sacrifice,"  we  found  for  the  most 
part  dull,   exasperating  with   its  suc-j 
cession  of  pauses  and  resumptions,  Its! 
repetiltlons  of   trivial   measures,  while 
the  ending,  "The  Sacrificial  Dance  of 
the  Chosen  One,"  s  dsappontng.     In- 1 
this  second  part  there  seems  to  be  a 
paucity  of  invention,  a  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps  these  words  cbuld  not  Justly 
be  applied  to  the  music  of  the  second 
part  If  it  were  heard  with  the  ballet  in 
the  theatre.  In  the  concert  hall  there 
were,  yesterday,  musical  moments  of 
ip-eatness,  especially  in  the  first  part; 
there  was  interest  in  the  extraordinary 
instrumentation;  but  too  much  of  the 
music  seemed  noisily  commonplace,  too 
"physical."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Monteux,  who  conducted  the  first 
performances  of  the  ballet  in  Paris, 
both  in  the  theatre  and  as  concert 
music,     had    rehearsed    his  virtuoso 


orchestra,  so  that  iir^jr"probabiirty 
there  has  never  been  so  brilliant  a 
rendering. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  orchestra  will  be  out  of  town  next 
week.  The  program  for  Feb.  8,  fl,  is  as 
foUows:  Brahms,  Symphony  No  3 
F  major:  Loeffler,  "A  Pagan  Poem'' 
(after  Virgil:  Motte  Lacrolx,  pianist- 
Louis  Speyer,  English  horn);  Strauss' 
Tone  Poem  "Death  and  Transfigura- 
tion." 

"I  am  the  son  of  honest  persons 
whom  I  would  not  have  exchanged  for 
j|  the  wealthiest.  I  have  ih  my  house 
their  portraits  before  my  eyes.  I  re- 
mind myself  dally  of  their  virtues,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  saw  the  innocence  of 
their  lite,  for  It  was  admirable.  One 
does  not  see  the  like  In  cities,  pJlrticu- 
larly  not  at  Paris,  where  I  see  only 
vanity,  deception  and  knavery.  XJodT 
has  reserved  us  for  rascally  and  perilous 
times."   Guy  Patin  (1601-1672). 

ONE  SCHNEEVOIGHT 

Georg  Schneevolght,  who  will  appear 
as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  for  a  pair  of  concerts, 
was  born  at  'Wlborg,  Finland,  on  Nov. 
S,  1872.  He  studied  music  at  Helslng- 
fors, Sonderhausen,  Leipsic,  Dresden, 
Brussels.  Prom  1894  to  1899  he  taught 
the  violoncello  the  Helsingfors  Con- 
servatory and  was  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra.  Since  1901  he 
has  conducted,  as  a  guest,  in  many  Eu- 
ropean cities. 

The  engagement  of  "guest",  con- 
ductors is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  deplored. 
As  Mr.  Monteux,  to  the  regret  of  the 
audience,  will  leave  Boston  at  the  end 
of  this  season,  his  absence  from  the 
conductor's  stand  ■for  even  one  concert 
will  be  mourned. 

ODOR    OF    BEER     PLUS    ODOR  OF 
SANCTITY 

(Editorial  in  the  'Westerville,  O., 
American.) 
Up  in  Michigan  a  brewery  was  bought 
by  a  church  society  and  used  for  re- 
ligious services.  The  church  increased 
Its  membership  300  per  cent  while  the 
people  worshipped  In  the  old  brewery 
building  and  a  new  edifice  was  built. 

AN  APPRECIATION 

(For  As  the  'n^orld  Wag-s) 
To  Otis  Skinner  a  thousand  thanks 

For  Sancho  Panzal 
Cervantes's  immortal  creation,  through 
actor's  art 
Becomes  breathing  reality, 
Boaming  recklessly   through  realm  of 
Romance, 
Courts,  cities,  castles, 
Scenes  in  Spain  vivid  and  beauUful 
As  Velasquez'  paintings. 

Into    bucolic    Barataria    with  donkey 
Dapple  '  ' 

Strays  simple  Sancho, 
So  humble,  so  human,  so  hungry! 

Created  (governor,  ho 
Sways  people,   saves  country,  rescues 
rulers. 
Wards  off  wars. 
Links  lovers,  falls  Fundamentalist  de- 
nounces duennas 
For  short  space. 
Then  sick  of  pomp  and  power, 

Harassed  and  homesick. 
True  to  Theresa,  wife  far  awav 

He  hastens  home 
With  devoted  Dapple,  empty  in  pocket. 
Poor  but  content. 


Imagine   deep   delight   of   diligent  Di- 
ogenes 
Had  he  seen 
Skinner's    Sancho  -R-ho    "sings  awav 
sorrow. 
Casts  away  care!" 

LAND  CRAB. 

IT  COMES  HIGH 

"'S-  «"a    Tienstin  Times) 

I  r)»tKf  appeared  In  the  N.  C. 

m«n  uh""'-"-^'  °'  Will  the  gentle- 
into  Mr  r^,""?  evening,  bumped 

the  B  %v      '  Wingrove  on  the  stairs  at 
the  B    ^\.  A.  Cabaret,  causing  him  to 
■.whlskeTs  champagnf  and  six 

As  the  World  Waglr 

C  have  delayed  sending  in  comment 
concerning  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the 
manner  of  fruit  wfth  which  the  serpent 
beguiled  our  first  mother,  until  the 
Newport  millionaires  of  New  York  ex- 
traction  (Who  every  six  years  get  to- 

S^n^K^^'l'^'''-'"'*^  their  number 

senator  from  Rhode 
Inland)  shall  have  had  their  opportunity 

lU'^X,         "'^  ""^^^  'ibo"'  the 

apple.  But  since  they  have  not  seen  fit 
to  embrace  their  opportunity  I  will  ven- 
ture to  call  attention  to  the  time,  far 
back  in  the  past,  when  the  people  of 
New  -iork  (or  New  Amsterdam)  were 
wondering  If  their  little  town  would 
ever  become  so  great  a  seaport  as  New- 
port then  was.  Jt  was  at  about  that 


time,  so  ^he  story  goes,  and  I  (have  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  Its  accuracy 
nf  tb  ^r.f"^^  Indlaman  In  cro.;, 

ing  the  Indian  ocean  encountered  a  se- 
vere typhoon.  Of  course  the  big  Yankee 
square-rigger  weathered  the  storm  suc- 
cessfully and  after  it  was  passed  tho 
crew  descried   something   afloat   at  a 
distance.  It  proved  to  be  the  fragments 
of  a  wreck  to  which  were  clinging  sev- 
eral men.  After  their  rescue  one  of  the 
shipwrecked  men  was  found  to  be  the 
j  only  son  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  He  was 
of   course    treated    with    the  greatest 
courtesy    and    landed    at    the  nearest 
point  from  which  he  might  easily  reach 
his  home.  The  ship  docked  at  Calcutta 
and  soon  after  her  arrival  a  messenger 
appeared  and  presented  the  captain  in 
behalf  of  the  Shah,  a  small  tree  planted 
in  a  beautiful  tub  of  porcelain.  The 
captain  was  Informed  by' the  messenger 
of  the  Shah  that  the  tree  was  a  true 
scion  from  the  original  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. The  captain  of  course  cared  for 
the  tree  and  on  his  return  to  Newport 
presented  \it  to  his  owner,  who  planted 
it  in  his  garden  In  Portsmouth,  just 
north  of  Newport.  The  tree  grew  and 
waxed  great,  .so  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  lodged  in  the  branches  thereof,  and 
since  the  climate  of  the  island  of  Aquid- 
'  neck  was   precisely  like   unto  that  of 
I  the  Garden  of  Eden  the  tree  soon  bore 
I  a  splendid  fruit.  There  are  today  many 
j  descendants  of  this  tree  scattered  about 
j  in  various  parts  of  Rhode  Island,  and  its 
frU'Aige  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
famous  Rhode  Island  greening,  the  ap- 
j>le  which  never  loses  its  brilliant  green 
color,  save  for  its  one  cheek  of  yellow 
which  it  gains  when  fully  ripe.  One  who 
has  ever  tasted  this  prlnaess  of  apples 
will  at  once  understand  how  Mother  Eve 
was  sorely  tempted.  E.  J.  C. 

Boston. 

IN   THE    BRASS  KETTLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Morgiana"  in  your  column  speaks-  of 
the  old  saying  to  an  older  sister  when 
the  younger  one  is  married:  "You'll 
have  to  dance  in  the  brass  kettle." 

The  saying  mMst  be  an  old  one.  It 
was  on  Cape  Cod  at  least.  My  grand- 
mother danced  in  the  big  brass  kettle 
and  in  silk  stockings  furnished  by  the 
bridegroom  (as  was  customary)  at  her 
younger  sister's  wedding.        C.  C.  B. 

"NAME  YOUR  POISON" 

(From  The  Boston  Herald) 
.  ,  .  were  held  in  $500  bail  each  in  the 
Oak  Bluffs  district  court  today  on  a  i 
charge    of   having  Intoxicating  liquor 
with  intent  to  kill. 

VIENNA  TO  BERUN 
AND  RUHR  REGION 

Burton  Holmes's  ;  Travelogue  last 
night  In  Symphony  hall  was  entitled, ; 
"Vienna  to  Berlin  and  the  Ruhr."  Thero 
was  a  great  deal  about  Berlin  and 
little  about  the  Ruhr  and  ■  its  occupa- 
tion. After  a  few  pictures  of  buildings 
and  life  In  Vienna  were  shown,  the 
Turn'Fest  of  last  year  In  Munich  was 
described.  The  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  Travelogue  was  that  in  which 
the  poverty  of  the  Berlin  people  was 
I  made  visible.  The  economic  mistake  of 
1  issuing  floods  of  paper  money  was  II- 
!  lustrated  by  the  lecturer's  personal  ex- 
periences  at  hotels,  restaurants  and 
shops.  There  were  many  pictures,  fa- 
miliar most  of  them,  portraying  the 
old  streets  and  palaces,  also  the  hide- 
ous modern  architectural  achievements. 
It  was  a  relief  to  visit  Potsdam  again 
and  the  lovely  scenes  In  the  Spreewald. 
Naturally  there  was  little  of  Interest  to 
be  shown  In  Essen,  for  the  town  was 
visited  when  manufacturing  was  at  a 
standstill.  The  views  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry, making  hat-bands  and  lace  at 
E}berfeld-Barmen  reminded  one  of  tho 
ruinous  and  wanton  treatment  of 
French  factories  by  the  invading  Ger- 
mans with  their  destruction  or  carry- 
ing off  of  machinery.  ' 

The  Travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  The  subject  of  the  last 
Travelogue  of  the  subscription  series 
next  week  will  be,  "Glorious  Switzer- 
land." "Obregon's  Mexico."  an  extra 
Travelogue,  will  be  shown  for  the:  bene- 
fit of  our  disabled  soldiers  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Feb.  9.  j 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Gretchen 
Dick  for  a  record  of  performances  of 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage :  '  * 

tivst  ppiformance:  (Old1  Park  Thea- 
tre—N.  y.  C.  April  2l>,  15il6  (managed 
by  ,  Edmund  Simi>so!0.  Cast — .\ntony. 
George  Vandenhoff;  Cleopatra,  Harriot 
Kland:  Octavius,  John  Dyott;  Enobar- 
bus,  Humphrey  Bland;  Charmian,  Fanny 
Gordon;  Iras,  Miss  Flynn.  Production 


'■  Juliet"  .  on.    Some  | 

\-'t's  hou.-i  .u  l  atul  rc-  i 

:e  vvii.s  no  briUmnl  biil'  '  'I'l  scene.    Aloiv  wiiv  surprised  at 
>f  Juliet's  bftlcony.    W)mi'  was  there  any  suggpstion  of  the 
w.is  a  balronj",  apparently  of  stone,  hi<rh  u;;  in  the  air 
1.  a  narrow  strip  of  stone,  while  on  each  side  was  a  hugre 
I  .  ,>  .vas  the  new  art  with  a  venfjcanee.    Wns  this  same  balcony 
or  Melisande  when  Miss  Cowl  recently  played  it?   For  a  scene  in 
-V  i.ej  and  Juliet"  tliere  was  little  suggestion  of  Verona. 

While  the  due!  scenes  with  the  behavior  of  the  crowd  were  admirably 
• 'd,  yet  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  play,  there  was  often  a  wish  for 
i-  space  on  the  stagre.    Fortunately,  there  was  no  attempt  to  follow 
■  ■  formula  cbserved  in  Mr.  Bnrrymores  "Hamlet"'  of  having  practicall.vV 
le  scene  po  through  the  tragedy,  for  ghosts,  play  within  the  play,  burial  \ 
.)!'  Ophelia,  etc.,  etc. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Urban  was  the  first  in  Boston  to  introduce*  the 
cramped  stage  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  He  is  a  man  of  exquisite  taste 
in  color  designs  and  in  decoration;  but  he  was  possessed  with  the  mania 
of  boxed  settings.  His  Venetian  scene  in  "Contes  d'Hoffmann"  was  beau- 
tiful to  the  eye.  There  was  only  one  objection:  there  was  no  suggestion 
of  Venice,  until  the  gondola  appeared.  Far  more  effective  was  the  setting 
for  the  same  scene  at  the  Jletropolitan  Opera  House,  in  the  old  manner 
that  it  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  despise. 

Then  there  was  the  ridiculously  cramped  stage  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  "Pelleas  and  Melisande."    There  was  Melisande  in  plain  sight 
Golaud,  close  to  him,  in  the  first  act  while  he  was  wondering  where 
1-  was.    The  scene  in  which  Golaud  kills  Pelleas  was  lamentably  inef- 
■tive,  for  Golaud  was  immediately  upon  his  victim;  there  was  no  possi- 
reminder,  visual  or  musical,  of  his  revengeful  approach.    No  wonder 
at  Miss  Garden  complained  bitterly  that  there  was  not  enough  room 
i'or  her  to  turn  around  in  the  scenes  mentioned. 


^  I         ,  a  ..  i         I.   :..son'«  description  oi  '  ... 

.alrji 

leen  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black  eyeH, 
Brow  bound  with  burning  gold." 
Tennyson  here  blunSered,  for  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aulalcs  was  a  ludy 
)f  Ponlus.    She  was  of  Greek  descent  and  was  free  from  any  African  in- 
termixture. 


George  Saintsbury  in  liis  "Second  Scrap  Book,"  published  recently, 
has  this  to  say:  "lago  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  person  with  a  strong 
.  ensc  of  humor,  darkening  into  cynicism,  no  sense  of  morality,  an  Italian 
tendency  to  revenge  and  self-indulgence,  and  an  extraordin.n  s,ibti,  t.-  of 
vein." 


We  note  that  a  press  agent  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  describes 
'.rnu'ii  as  a  ''hoyden."  Carmen  has  been  variously  characterized  in  times 
.;>t.  "iloyden"  is  new.  Why,  the  saucy,  romping  little  thing!  Behave  now! 

Jloritz  Rosenthal  is  indisputably  a  pianist  of  high  rank.  He  also  has 
a  keen  sense  of  humor.  What  did  he  say  when  he  read  this  "prose  poem" 
sent  to  his  manager?  We  condense  it,  preserving  only  the  choicest 
flowers  of  rhetoric: 

"Across  the  wide  stretches  of  the  great  hall,  like  streams  of  golden 
gauze,  fluttered  bell-like  tones  whose  clarity  and  tonal  variety  spake 
forth  the  'music  of  the  spheres.'  It  was  the  beloved  B  Minor  Sonata  of 
Chopin,  Opus  58.  Notes,  like  showers  of  gleaming  white  blossoms  fell 
ip  faultless  cascades  of  hamony,  the  mirior  cadences  filled  with  eerie 
teminiscences  of  ghost-like  dreams.  Splendid  chords  of  vivid  depths 
drifted  into  colorful  phantasmagoria  of  melody  and  marched  in  stately 
lirocession  like  a  vision  of  the  Sangreal  down  the  vista  of  Time.  The 
disdainful  mimicrj'  of  the  17th  century  was  mirrored  in  a  Scarlatti  Al- 
legro, dainty,  insolvent,  inscrutable.  Four  preludes  of  Chopin  offered 
delicious  variety,  from  the  consciousness  of  a  pale  spring  breeze  wafted 
over  new  fields  at  dawn,  through  the  quiet  depths  of  a  hushed  cathedral 
close  to  the  velvetry  warmth  of  a  summer  noon,  palftitant  with  joy,  so 
exquisite  as  to  give  bodily  hurt,  followed  by,  the  haunting  calls-  of  a  bird 
sanctuary.  A  sardonic  humor,  filched  from  the  Straus  waltzes,  crashed 
out  a  medley  of  close  harmonies  from  which  flashed  intervals  of  ex- 
quisite themes  'broidered  with  flounced  and  beribboned  arpeggios  and 
clu-omatics  threaded  on  pure  melody.    Moritz  Rosenthal  at  the  piano." 

Last  Sunday  we  ccnimented  on  the  word  "Concertmaster"  that  seems 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  an  obnoxious  term.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  that  accomplished  musician,  Mr.  Eugene  Gruenberg 
of  Boston: 

"Deeply  moved  by  the  sad  and  lamentable  suffering  caused  to  that 
erudite  collaborator  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  on  account  of  the 
term  'concertmacter'  being  used  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  I  beg  permis- 
si6n  to  make  a  few. statements  of  an  etymological  character. 

"In  Italy  every  member  of  an  orchestra  has  always  been  called  fi 
'maestro'  (English,  'tnaster')  which  expression  simply  emphasizes  his  skill 
as  a  performer,  viz:  a  one  who  'masters'  his  instrument. 

,  "Naturally,  not  every  one  of  those  'maestri'  is  expected  to  be  a  soloist 
(or  '^nncertist')  able  to  deliver  a  'concerto'  in  a  'concert,'  but  only  the  best 
ne  among  them;  so  he  is  in  a  'concerto'  to  the  real  'maestro,'  ergo  'con- 
certm.aster,'  quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

"Far  from  attemptiiig  an  academic  controversy  with  the  Londotl  Daily 
Tekgraph's  Master  of  Esthetics,  I  hope  he  may  be  persuaded,  if  not  to 
forgive  the  existence  of,  at  least  to  assuage  his  fervor  and  disgust  towards, 
'the  uc'liest  of  ugly  words.'  "  EUGENE  GRUENBERG. 

Boston,  Jan.  20.  '  - 


Some  one  has  observed  that  certain  men  were  born  to  serve  on  com- 
mittees; others  to  havti  their  heads  on  postage  stamps.  We  read  of  a 
bandmaster  who  has  been  "apotheosized"  on  a  postage  stamp:  Manuel 
Maria  Gutierrez,  whose  portrait  appears  on  the  new  one  color  stamp  of 
Costa  Rica.  He  was  the  conductor  of  the  state  band  in  1852.  "In  order 
thai  the  necessary  diplomatic  courtesies  might  be  observed  on  the  arrival 
'.hat  year  of  the  British  Mission,  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
national  anthem.  Gen.  Mora  ordered  Gutierrez  to  compose  one  without 
delay.  The  conductor  demurred,  the  general  insisted,  and  the  National 
Anthem  was  composed  in  time  for  the  reception  of  the  mission.  And  now 
the  composer  has  achieved  the  highest  honor  a  nation  can  bestow  and  is 
added  to  that  most  distinguished  of  portrait  galleries,  the  stamp  collector's 
album. 


We  observe  that  Mr.  Herbert  Mustarde  teaches  singing  in  New  York. 
.\11  fool-born  jests  as  "all  to  the  mustard,"  are  barred. 

Now  that  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra"  is  to  be  performed  here  tomorrow, 
■  t  may  be  pleasing  to  know  that  an  operetta.  "Cleopatra,"  music  by 
(5scar  Straus  has  met  Vith  great  success  in  Vienna.  The  heroine  is 
.siaown  from  the  time  when  Julius  Caesar  left  her  to  the  arrival  of  Mark 
Antony.  In  the  mterregnum  she  has  two  lovers,  a  young  Roman  who  ex- 
posed a  plot  against  her  life;  No.  2,  an  Assyrian  politician.  Somehow  we 
do  not  like  to  think  of  Cleopatra  dancing  a  foxtrot  or  even  a  waltz. 


•  The  death  of  William  Ludwig  on  Christmas  day  passed  wiiiiout  no- 
tice here  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  yet  for  a  time  he  was  a  striking 
figure  in  oratorio,  and  his  impersonation  of  the  Dutchman  in  Wagner's 
opera  was  remarkably  impressive.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  and  his  name 
was  originally  Lutwidge.  Often  by  the  force  of  his  acting,  or  by  the 
force  of  his  singing  as  in  "Elijah,"  one  forgot  his  tremolo  and  sat  en- 
tranced. He  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  Singing  in  oratorio,  he  would 
at  times,  during  a  long  chorus,  read  devoutly  his  prayer  book. 

Of  genuine  interest  to  lovers  of  chamber  music  is  it  to  know  that  Mr. 
\V\  W.  Cobbett,  the  giver  of  so  many  prizes  for  chamber  music  Phantasies^ 
&c.,  IS  hard  at  work  upon  a  "Cyclopaedia  of  Chamber  Music."  Mr.  Cob- 
bett's  scheme  is  to  include  alphabetical  mention  of  every  composer  of 
ehamber  music  in  all  countries,  with  publishers'  names  "and  structural 
.-.nalyses  by  expert  musicians  in  the  genre,  and  an  unconventional  causerie 
..onsisting  of  supplementary  remarks  by  instrumentalists  in  the  habit  of 
perfoitning  them,  biographical  notes  of  performers  will  be  there,  and  a 
systematic  tabulation  of  the  works  writ-ten  for  every  combination' known 
to  chamber-music  pliayers;  particulars  of  clubs,  societies,  and  so  forth;  a 
vast  bibliography;  lists  of  gramophone  records  and  piano-player  rolls,  the 
whole  profusely  illustrated.  The  antiquarian  side,  already  done  to  death, 
will  be  treated  '-viefly.  The  book  will  begin,  after  a  short  historic  survey' 
with  Haydn,  ^Y!th  whom,  says  Mr.  Cobbett,  modern  chamber  music  begins.' 
Mr,  Cobbett  will  welcome  suggestions  at  34,  Avenue-road,  N.  W.  8.— Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraph. 


expensively  mounted;   competent  cast. 
(Six  performances.) 

Second  perforiiiance:  (Old)  Broadway 
Theatre—N.  Y.  C.  March  7,  1859.  Re- 
vived b>;.  Edward  Eddy.  Cast — Antony. 
Edward  Eddy;  Cleopatra.  Madam  Ponisi. 
(Twenty-four  performances.) 

Third  performance:  Niblo's  Gardens. 
N.  Y.  C.  April  2,  1877.  Cast— Antony, 
.loseph  Wheelock.  Sr.;  Cleopatra,  Agnes 
Booth.  Production  es.sential,  soul  of 
piece  not  considered.  "Every  considera- 
tion ^sacrificed  to  scenic  pageantry." 
Ballets,  panoramas,  battle  scenes,  etc.  j 
(Fourteen  performances.)  , 

Fourth  performance:  (Xew)  Broadway 
Theatre,  N.  Y.  C.  Nov.  28,  1877,  to  Dec. 
15.1877.  Revived  by.  Rose  Eytinge.  Cast 
—Antony,  Frederick  B.  Warde;  Cleo- 
patra. Rose  Eytinge.  • 

Production — "Many  pictorial  effects, 
scenery  opulent,  cosl^mes  rich  textures 
and  brilliant  color.  No  other  actress 
appearing  on  our  stage  in  my  remem- 
brance, which  covers  many  years,  had 
given  a  more  acceptable  performance." 

San  Francisco  Thc.itre.  Cast:  Antony, 
Thomas  Keene;    Cleopatra,    Ro.se  Ey- 
tinge: Bnobarbu.s,  Henry  Edwards. 
Fifth  performance — Palmer's  Theatre, 
^  N.  Y.  C.  Jan.  8,  1889.    Revived  by  Mr. 
Bellew  and  Mrs.    Potter.      Cast:  An- 
tony. Kyrle    Bellew:    Cleopatra,    Cora  [ 
Urquhart-Potter.      Production — "Richly  j 
pictorial  but  not  distinctly  eharacteris-  i 
tic  of    any    historic    time    or    place."  ' 
(Fifty-seven  performances).  j 
Sixth  performance — Opening  of  New 
Theatre,  N.  Y.  C,  Nov.  8,  1908.    Cast:  I 
Antony,    E.    H.    Southern;    Cleopatra,  j 
Julia  Marlowe;  Octavius,  E.  A.  Anson,  j 
Production — Under  stage    direction    of  | 
Louis,   Calvert.      "Stage    management,  | 
scenery,  costumes,  in  the  main  worthy."  t 
Scenery  by  Ernest  Albert  after  drawing! 
of  Jules  Gucrin. 

UAfricaine,  L 


The  Chicago  Opera  Company  will  be- 
gin tomorrow  night  its  season  of  a  fort- 
night at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  The 
opera  chosen  for  that  night  is  Meyer- 
beer's "L'Africaine,"  which  will  be  sung 
in  Italian.  As  this  opera  has  not  been 
performed  in  Boston  for  many  years, 
the  plot  is  unfamiliar  to  many  who  will 
hear  the  performance. 

Fetis  in  his  article,  "Meyerbeer,"  pub- 
lished in  the  "Blographie  Universelle 
des  Musioiens"  (2d  edition,  1867),  wrote: 
"A  last  work  of  Meyerbeer  has  been 
long  awaited.  Its  title  was  at  first 
•L'Africaine,'  but  the  librettists,  having 
revised  the  libretto,  have  given  it  the 
name  of  'Vasco  de  Gama."  The  growing 
weakness  of  the  vocal  personel  at  the 
opera  since  1845  has  led  the  composer  to 
defer  the  production  of  his  work  up  to 
the  moment  when  this  notice  Is  written 
(1862.)" 

Meyerbeer  died  in  1864.  "L'Africaine" 
was  produced  at  the  Opera  on  April  28, 
1865.    The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Vasco  de  Gama  Naudln 

Don    Alvar  ,  Wartot 

voiiiBko   ;..Faur<> 


Don  Pedro  Belval 

Don  Diego   Castlemary 

Le  Grand  Inqulslteur  David 

Grand  Pretre  de  Brahma  Obln 

Sellka   Marie  .Sasse 

Ines   Marie  Battu 

Scribe's  libretto  was  offered  to 
Meyerbeer  with  that  of  "Le  Prophete" 
In  1840.  The  latter  was  preferred,  but 
Meyerbeer  worked  on  the  two  operas 
at  the  same  time.  According  to  FetIs, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Meyerbeer's, 
"L'Africaine"  w-as  completed  In  1849,  a 
few  days  after  the  production  of 
"Le  Prophete;"  but  Johannes  Weber, 
one  of  Meyerbeer's  secretaries,  wrote: 
"  'L'Africaine'  was  apparently  composed 
immediately  after  'Le  Prophete.'  One 
of  Meyerbeer's  friends  then  told  me  that 
it  was  not  a  grand  opera  but  an 
'opera  de  genre.'  On  the  other  hand 
Brandus,  who  was  not  only  Meyerbeer'.s 
publisher  but  also  his  man  of  business 
affairs  after  the  death  of  Gouin,  has 
assured  me  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  pages,  after  the  date  indicated,  were 
composed  during  Meyerbeer's  last  years. 
It  would  then  follow  that  'L'Africaine' 
underwent  many  alterations.  .  .  .  The 
rehearsals  were  conducted  by  Fetis 
whose  principle  was  to  change  nothing, 
to  cut  only  when  it  was  necessary. 
Brandus  published  the  score  for  piano 
and  song  as  the  opera  is  performed;  but 
in  a  second  volume  he  reproduced  the 
suppressed  pages,  so  that  one  can  form 
a  precise  idea  of  the  score  as  it  stood 
when  Meyerbeer  died.  There  is  a  huge 
cut  that  Meyerbeer  himself  would  have 
allowed.  In  the  third  act  Scribe  seems 
to  me  to  have  overstepped  the  limit 
wishing  to  gain  strong  characterization 
and  fallen  into  vulgar  melodrama.  .  . 
In  the  score  conforming  to  the  perform- 
ance, Nelusko,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
act,  sings  a  melody  interpolated  b.v 
Faure  in  spite  of  Fetis.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  suppressed  scenes  of  the  third 

(act." 
Scribe's  original  libretto  was  appar- 
ently a  weak  one.  He  gave  the  revised 
version  to  Meyerbeer  in  1852.  Some  say 
that  the  score  was  completed  in  1860, 
I  but  Meyerbeer  was  always  suggesting  or 
making  changes  in  his  opera  up  to  the 
*  very  time  of  production.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  he  worked  on  "L'Africaine" 
for  at  least  20  years.  He  died  on  the 
day  after  the  copied  score  was  com- 
pleted in  his  house  and  under  his  eyes. 

SCRIBE'S  LIBRETTO 

Vasco  de  Gama,  the  hero  of  Camoens's 
:  "Lusiads,"  is  the  hero  of  "L'Africaine," 
'  but  Scribe  has  made  him  out  to  be  a 
I  shabby  hero,   and  the  whole  libretto 
abounds  in  absurdities.    For  two  years 
Ines,  Vasco's  betrothed,  has  held  him  In' 
!  faithful  remembrance   during  his  ab- 
sence,  exploring  a  new  world.  Don 
Diego,  her  father,  ordered  by  the  king, 
bids  her  marry  Don  Pedro,  president  of 
the  council,  ambitious  and  a  traitor.  .She 
i.s  shown  a  list  of  Ihdse  lost  at  sea.  and 
Vasco's  name  is  included.    The  council 
assembles;  lo.  Vasco  appears  before  it. 
He  alone.  Scribe  says,  was  saved;  bMt 
Scribe  in  the  next  breath  shows  Vasco 
Introducing    two    slaves,    Selika  and 
Nelusko,  as  proof  of  his  assertions  and 


1  if  inembors,  well  1  can 
all   the  double  deemed 


■1  hope  to  CHin  inipresi  in  nis  new 
project  of  explanation.  Vasco  says  the 
slaves  were  not  born  nnder  the  Afrlc 
s\m,  nor  In  the  new  world  subject  to 
Spain.     Why  then  the  tltld  "L'Afrl- 

iiinc"?  And  these  slaves  of  "an  un- 
known race"  speak  Portugue.<!e  fluent- 
ly. Xelufko  whispers  to  SellUa  that 
she  should  remember  she  is  a  queen. 
Don  Pedvc  succeeds  in  turning  the 
council  against  Vasco  who  is  led  to 
I  T  isou. 

Act  IT— .Selika,  in  lovo    with  Vasco. 

■  atches  over  him  sleeping.  The  jealous 
Nelusko  wishes  to  stab  him.  Sellka 
st.Tys  his  hand     There  i.<5  a  map  on  the 

vison  wall  and  Sellka  by  it  shows 
\  asco  a  route  he  should  take  to  arrive 
it  a  great  island.  Vasco  then  swears 
;c>  her  eternal  love.  Ines  conies  in  to 
-ave  him.  for  she  has  consented  to  wed 
Hon  Pedro.  Vasco,  seeing  that  she  is 
.e.ilous  of  Selika,  calls  the  latter  only 
hi.s  slave. 

Act  III— On  shipboard.  Don  Pedio 
-ommands  the  expedition  and  Ines  is 
with  him.  He  follows  the  advice  of 
Xelusko.  who  to  avenge  himself,  gives 
false  counsel  that  will  send  the  vessel 
on  the  rocks.  Vasco.  having  fitted  out 
a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  has  followed 
Don  Pedro.  He  boards  his  ship  to  tell 
him  of  his  peril.  Don  Pedro,  misunder- 
standing his  motive,  orders  him  to  be 
shot.  As  he  gives  this  order  his  vessel 
strikes  the  rocks.  A  band  of  savages 
-ippears. 

Act  IV — Selika  is  now  queen  of  her 
island.  The  prisoners  are  all  to  be 
villed  save  Vasco,  for  Selika.  forgetting 
in  her  love  his  cowardice  and  treach- 
ery, declares  that  he  is  her  husband, 
und  they  are  wedded  according  to  the 
savage  ceremony.  Vasco  not  only  con- 
sents, but  he  addresses  her  passionately 
in  terms  of  undying  love,  also  in 
wretched  verse.  The  voice  of  Ines  is 
heard  and  Vasco  again  shifts  his  feel- 
ings in  her  direction. 

.\ct  V — Nothing  is  left  for  broken- 
loarted  Selika  but  death.  She  orders 
Nelusko  to  favor  the  departure  of  Vas- 
■o  and  Ines.  As  soon  as  she  sees  their 
\  essel  well  out  at  sea  she  reclines  under 
a  manchineel  tree,  and  singing  in  her 
amorous  despair  dies  from  the  poison- 
ous flowers. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man- 
chineel is  a  West  Indian  tree  and  its 
poison  is  in  its  caustic  milky  sap,  yet 
o:ne,  as  John  Lrindley  in  his  "Natural 
System  of  Botany,"  wrote  of  this  tree: 

ft  is  said  to  be  so  poisonous  that  per- 
sons Jiave  died  from  merely  sleeping  be- 
neath its  shade."  Scribe  was  no  better 
botanist  than  poet. 

Nelusko  runs  to  be  with  Selika, 
breatlies  the  poisonous  shade,  and  is 
faithful  to  her  In  death. 

It  is  said  that  Meyerbeer  tinkered 


whose    inor  d' 


MEYERBEER  MUSIC 

When  the  opera  was  produced  these 
pages  seemed  to  some  critics  the  most 
striking.  The  romance  of  Ines  and  tli'- 
finale  of  the  first  act;  the  "Sleep"  air 
at  the  opening  of  the  second,  Nelusko's 
"Daughter  of  Kings,"  and  the  unaccom- 
panied Septet.  In  the  third  act  the  fe- 
male chorus,  the  prayer  to  St.  Domi- 
nic and  Nelusko's  wild  ballad,  "Ada- 
mastor,  king  of  the  ocean  depths."  Tli< 
Indian  march  in  the  fourth  act;  Vasco's 
familiar  air  "O  Paradise":  the  grainl 
duet.  In  the  fifth  act  the  instrumental 
unison  prelude  which  was  long  famous, 
and  the  music  for  Selika. 

"Adamaator  king  of  the  ocean 
depths."  Who  was  the  giant  Adamas- 
tor? 

Rabelais,  tracing  the  descent  of  Pant- 
agruel,  says  that  Ada^mastor  was  th,: 
son  of  Porphyrio  and  the  father  of  An- 
teus.  Castena,  commenting  on  tin 
"Lusiads,"  made  him  a  personification 
of  El-Islam;  while  Mickle  puts  hi.s 
words  in  the  mouth  of  the  Melindan 
king,  "as  a  legend  current  in  the  coun- 
try." Here  is  Vasco's  description  of  him 
in  the  "Lusiads,"  as  given  in  Richard 
F.  Burton's  translation: 
'These  words  I  ended  not,  when  saw 
we  rise 

a  Shape  in  air,  enormous,  sore  tin 

view  o'  it, 
a  Form  disformed  of  a  giant  size; 
frowned    its    face;    the    long  beard 
squalid  grew  o'  it. 

its  mien  dire  menacing;  its  cavern'd 
eyes 

glared     ghastly     'mid      the  mould'- 

muddy  hue  o"  it; 
stained  a  'clayey  load  its  crispy  hair 
and  coal-black  lips  its  yellow  tusks 

lay  bare. 


•  So  vast  U!<  oi, 
assure  thee, 
to  sight 
of   Rhodes'  Colossus, 
inate  span 
one  of  the   world's   Seven  Wonders 

once  was  hight. 
But  when  its  gross  and  horrent  tones 
began 

to    sound    as    surged    from  Ocean's 

deepest  night: 
ah!   crept  the   flesh  and   stood  the 

hair  of  me 
and  all,  that  gruesome  Thing  to  hear 

and  see. 

Adamastor  threatened  Vasco  with 
dire  disasters  fur  his  attempting  to 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thfii 
told  his  own  story,  which  began: 
"I  am  that  hidden  mighty  Head  of 
Land, 

I     the   Cape    of   Tempests   fitly  namen 
,  by  you." 

He  was  of  the  Titan  brood  wh  > 
burned  with  love  for  Thetis,  mother  uf 
Achilles.  Thinking  to  embrace  her,  h 
found  a  rugged  mountain  in  his  arms 
His  flesh  hardened  into  solid  earth;  his 
bones  to  rocks  and  horrid  crags. 


this  libretto,  indicated  this  and  that  al- 
teration, demanded  scenes,  even  words, 
for  his  music.  He  would  have  agreed 
to  the  dictum  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber; 
"A  composer  is  responsible  for  the  sub- 
ject he  treats.  You  do  not  think  for 
moment  that  one  puts  a  libretto  in  hi- 
hand,  as  one  puts  an  apple  in  the  hand 
of  a  child." 


Marie  Sasse  (Sax,  Saxe,  Sass)  was  bor  i 
in  1838;  she  died  in  1907.  Created  thf 
part  of  Selika.  She  was  also  the  Elisa- 
beth in  the  famous  production  of  "Tann- 
haeuser"  at  Paris  in  ISiU.  In  her  "Sou- 
venirs d'une  Artiste,"  published  five 
years  before  she  died,  she  speaks  of 
the  first  performance  of  "L'Africaine." 

"Up  to  his  last  hour,  Meyerbeer  w:as 
thinking  of  his  'L'Africaine,'  that 
daughter  of  his  brain,  the  preferred  one 
of  his  heart.  He  authorized  the  Paris 
Opera  to  produce  it,  making  conditions, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
demanding  two  artists  as  interpreters: 
Faure  for  Nelusko,  Selika  for  myself. 

.  Three  or  four  months  after  the 
rehearsals  began  I  was  taken,  almost 
suddenly,  with  a  serious  hoarseness." 
As  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  time  at  the 
Opera  there  was  talk  of  another  singer 
for  Selika.  but  Jleyerbeer's  family  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Marie  recovered.  "It  was 
hard  work  to  stage  .  the  opera.  The 
scene  on  shipboard  gave  especial  trouble 
to  the  director,  staff  manager  and  the 
machinists." 

"One  knows  that  the  long  expected 
work  was  received  not  without  cool- 
ness; that  the  press,  a  part  of  it  at 
least,  showed  itself  very  harsh  toward 
the  opera  of  the  dead  man.  One  critic 
:  justified  the  liveliness  of  his  review  b.\ 
saying  that  if  one  owed  consideration 
for  the  living  one  owed  the  dead  only 
the  truth.  .  .  .  But  praise  for  the  in- 
terpretation was  imanimous.  The  nat- 
ure of  Faure's  impeccable  talent  did  not 
seem  adequate  for  the  role  of  Nelusko. 
which  is  rude  and  with  violent  con- 
trasts, but  tlie  marvellous  singer  is  one 
of  those  for  whom  no  obstacle  exists. 
Nauden  with  his  charming  voice  and 
elegant  bearing  was  the  ideal  Vasco  and 
Mme.  Marie  Battu  was  a  delightful  Ines. 
,  .  .  Ah,  this 'Africaine,' this  marvellous 
'Africaine,'  how  often  I  have  sung  in 
it,  each  time  more  seized  by  the  charm 
of  Selika's  profound  passion!  Meyer- 
beer had  chosen  me  himself  to  incarnate 
his  heroine;  the  praises  that  have  been 
awarded  me  everywhere  tell  me  that 
I  had  truly,  as  one  says  in  the  theatre, 
'entered  into  the  skin  of  the  character.' 
Yet  I  have  never  taken  the  role  with- 
out saying  to  myself  there  is  some- 
thing better  still  to  be  done,  without 
searching  to  put  into  the  role  more  of 
transport,  amorous,  feeling,  nobility  and 
dolorous  self-sacrifice." 

Mme.  Sasse  praised  Naudin,  but 
Villaret  replaced  him  toward  the  end  of 
1866  and  it  was  then  said  that  the  role 
gained  thereby. 

Castlemary  took  the  part  of  Don 
Diego.  He  married  Sasse  in  1864.  She 
was  separated  from  him  in  1867.  She 
tbid  her  side  of  the  story  in  the  "Pages 
Intimes  of  her  "Souvenirs."  It  seems 
that  her  another  and  her  husband  were, 
at  swords  points.  She  rented  an  apart- 
ment for  her  mother  not  far  from  her 
own;  the  mother  went  to  her,  stayed 
with  her  r.nd  dined  with  her  daily.  She 
was  mixed  up  in  the  quarrel.  When  it 
came  to  a  choice,  she  left  her  husband. 
"Since  that  day,  till  her  death,  my 
mother  dwelt  with  me." 

Poor  Armand  Castlemary,  Count  Ar- 
mand  de  Castan!  An  admirable  actor, 
who  shone  in  leading  operatic  roles 
and  gave  importance  to  small  ones,  ■  he 
was  a  favorite  in  Boston  for  many 
years.  He  died  of  heart  disease  on  the 
stage  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  "Martha,"  j. 
in  which  he  was  singing  as  Tristan. 
This  was  in  February,  1S97. 

FIRST  PERFORMANCES 

"L'Africaine"  was  produced  at  ihe 
.\cade,my  of  Music,  New  York,  on  Dec. 
1,  1SC5. 

Sellka  Mme.  Carozzl-Zucehi 

Inez  ,..Mlle.  Ortallni-Brignoli 

Vascodi  Camp   Sig.Mazzeleni 

Dun   Pedro  Sig.  Antomicci 

Nelusko  SIR.  Bcllinf 

Conductor. ...... >.r>*'>><. .Carl  Bergmanu 


rho  first  three  perfomfa'ffSes  in  aoB- 
ton  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  Jan. 
23-29,  1866. 

Selika  Carozzi  

 Succhl  and  Anna  De  Ciranife 

Ines  Boslsio  and  laatiel  MrCulloch 

Vasco  di  Ganla  MazzolenI  and  Boetti 

Nelusko  BelDnl   and  Orlandlni 

Dom  Pedro  :  Antonueci 

Don   DleBo  Barlll 

HiKh    Priest.'  Lorcnl 

l>on  Alvar  .'  Relchardt 

Inquistor   MuUer 

Conductor  Max  Maretzek 

At  the  performance  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  on  Feb.  26,  1883,  the  cast  was 
as  follows: 

Se'ika   iMme.  iRosalnl 

Ints   Mme.  Dottl 

Vasco  di  Qama  Mazzoleni  and  BoettI 

N'olusko   Galassi 

Don   Pedro  ilontl 

non  Alvar   Rlneldinl 

<Jrand  Inquisitor  ,  ...Costa. 

Don  Diego   .Cor.slni 

Conductor   .'  Ardlti 

In  1910  the  Countess  Maria  de  Riva 
de  Neyra,  a  descendant  of  Vasco  da 
Goma  wrote  to  the  Figaro  objecting  to 
Vasco  being  represented  as  having  had 
an  affair  with  Selika.  The  countess's 
father  Telles  da  Gama  objected  years 
before  and  in  Portugal  the  name  of  the 
hero  was  changed  when  the  opera  was 
performed. 

BEETHOVEN  IN  MEXlcu 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harry  Chapin 
Plummer.  of  New  York  for  the  following 
note. 

At  a  time  -when  the  world  pictured 
the  Mexican  populace  as  barricading 
their  streets  and  houses  against  the 
opposing  forces  of  revolution,  several 
thousand  people  listened,  on  a  recent 
Sunday,  to  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony, performed  by  an  orchestra  of  100, 
under  the  direction  of  Julian  Carrillo, 
In  the  patio  of  the  ministry  of  public i 
education  building  in  Mexico  City.  The 
"Oda  a  la  Alegria"  (Ode  to  Joy)  was 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  500,  under  the 
leadership  of  Eduardo  Diaz,  and  the 
solo  parts  were  taken  by  Mme.  Elvira 
Gonzales  Pena,  soprano;  Mme.  Clemen- 
tina Gonzales  de  Cosio,  contralto;  Adal- | 
berto  Lopez  Gontis,  tenor,  and  Angel  R. 
Esquival,  baritone.  The  choral  forces ! 
were  recruited  from  several  divisions 
of  the  Escuela  Nacional  de  Muslca  in 
Mexico  City.  The  concert,  which  began 
at  11  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  com- 
memorated the  centenary  of  the  com- 
poser. Upon  the  same  program  two 
new  works  were  introduced;  both  di- 
rected by  their  respective  composers — 
the  Allegro  Sinfonico  of  Juan  Leon  | 
Mariscal  and  the  "Slnfonia  d'e  laj 
I'atri'a"  of  Carlos  Chavez  Remirez. 


llio  ISih  line  vl 
follows; 

".\3  if  thi.s  ea 
u  er.-  breathlne  ■ 

'fills,  as  vou  .s 
\'>endeU  Ilol.ni,- 

Camhrld..;. 


Di  Oliver 

w  B. 


~TSe'"inew  building  code  in  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  insists  that  door.-?  of  pews  In 
churches  on  the  Central  Green  must 
be  removed.  The  PIre  Marshall  re- 
ports that  they  are  a  hindrance. 

"Churches  also  must  provide  their 
exits  with  red  lights."  Why  not  add  a 
sign:  "This  way  in  case  of  a  modern- 
ist" or  "a  fundamentalist."  as  the  case 
may  be. 

AVe  miss  the  pew  door.   In  our  little 
vHlage  of  the  Sixties  the  head  of  the 
house,    having   slushed    his    hair  and 
greased  his  beard  with  precious  oint- 
ment, having  walked  to  church  accom- 
panied by  his  spouse  and  their  brood, 
all  in  their  Sunday  best,  having  gained 
the  family  pew,  shut  the  door  with  a 
lordly  air  of  proprietorship.    It  was  as 
if  he  and  his  own  were  alone  with  their 
Maker.    Those  were  the  days  when  we 
all  stood  during  the  long  prayer;  when 
'  "Watts   and    Select"    was   the  hymn 
book;  when  old '  women,   shrouded  In 
crape,   munched  caraway  seeds.  The 
pulpit  was  high  In  air,   as  were  _  the 
galleries    and    the    choir-loft.  New- 
comers to  the  village  were  admitted  to 
church  membership  if  they  brought  let- 
ters certifying  that  they  were  "in  good 
and  regular-standing.  '   And  the  church 
members  voted  admission  by  raising  of 
hands.    Sometimes  the  pew  Mjoor  was 
opened   for  a   stranger  if  the  sexton 
whispered  in  the  owner's  ear:  but  the 
owner  always  kept  his  proud  position 
at  the  head  of  the  pew. 

'TWAS  A  FEARFUL  NIGHT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Casks,  numbered  from  '-  to  20,  were 
saved  from  the  briny  deep.  The  cap- 
tain, looking  over  the  rescue,  said: 
"Where  is  cask  No.  1?" 

"You  told  me  not  to  save  it,  '  the 
mate  replied. 

"What?"  yelled  the  captain. 

"The  last  words  you  said  to  me,"  e.^- 
piained  the  mate,  "w^re,  'save  one,  save 
all,'  and  I  obeyed  you." 

•■    ,     ,"   the  captain 

cried,  as  he  staggered  up  the  deck. 

Lowell.  K.  T.  S. 


"PANTS" 

.\s  liie  World  Wa.ss: 
.\iient  the  orir-'n   of  the 


I  '  pants." 


.V  correPi)ond"iit  in  Uro.jklinc  adds  to 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Pantsiana. 

"Plymouth  Rock  pants  for  three  dol- 
lars. The  public  is  invited  to  contribute 
that  this  historic  spot  may  not  suffer 
for  Mh   'n  If  of  this  small  sum." 

iS  THIS  FINAL' 

The  }{ev.  Rodney  F.  Johonnot  t)  U., 
of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  writes: 

In  As  the  World  Wags  of  Jan.  £3  I 
tote  reference  to  the  famous  rhyme  con- 
cerning the  Plymouth  Rock  Pants.  I 
never  owned  a  pair  of  these  pants,  but 
from  1882  to  1885  I  lived  In  Boston  and 
rode  a  great  deal  on  the  horse  cars, 
which  carried  the  rhyme  about  the 
pants.  From  seeing  it  so  much  and 
having  little  else  to  meditate  upon  on 
some  of  the  long  rides,  I  knew  the 
rhyme  very  well,  Tnd  think  that  neither 
of  the  versions  given  today  Is  correct, 
though  the  one  by  A.  B.  Steilzell  is 
much  more  accurate. 

As  T  recall,  the  rhyme  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"When  a  p';nt  hunter,  pantiess,  is  pant- 
ing for  pants, 

And  pants  for  the  best  pants  the  pant 
market  grants. 

He  pantetb  unpanted  until  he  implant.<« 

Himself  in  a  pair  of  our  Plymouth  Rock 
pants." 

If  I  am  rll^ht,  and  I  used  to  repeat 
this  jingle  frequejitly  to  my  friends  in 
the  country,  Mr.  Leonard  Raymond's 
first  line  is  right,  except  in  his  first 
"pants,"  and  Mr.  Steilzell  in  the  last 
three,  except  that  the  first  word  of  the 
second  line  shoMld  be  "and"  not  "he." 

STRANGERS  IN  BOSTON 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 
Listen,  kind  reader,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  strenuous  ride  of  a  stranger 

!  guest 

On  a  day  in  October,  this  present  year. 
On  a  street  in  this  city,  of  culture  the 
nest. 

He  said  to  his  wife,   "With  maps  to 

guide. 

We  surely  upon  these  streets  can  ride.' 
But   befor'3   very   long   they   take  the 

wrong  turn. 
And  are  on  a  street  whose  name  they 

can't  learn. 
It  seenui  a  leading  thoroughfare 
But  hides  its  name' with  modest  care. 
While  of  signboards  the  side  streets  bold 
Monopoly  would  seem  to  hold. 
Block  after  block  they  motor,  yet 
What  street  they're  on  no  inkling  get. 
At  last  Ihey  reach  a  spacious  square 
Where  many  streets  concentred  are. 
O  surely  here  guideboard  will  be! 
Yes,  there  it  is!    They  hasten  with  glee. 
But — soldier's  name  is  all  they  see! 
You  know  the  rest — how  the  city  was 
blessed 

For  its  thoughtful  care  for  the  stranger 
guest. 

And  all  the  while  that  they  here  so- 
journed. 

Whatever  the  course  which  their  car 

they  turned. 
They  met  with  this  same  experience. 
For  all  our  main  streets  have  a  like 
reticence. 

.\nd  since  then  I've  wondered,  in  office 

and  home. 
If  ever  the  gladsome  day  will  comfe 
When  this  city  will  waken  and  give  due 
heed 

To   sufficient   signs   for   the  traveler's 
need. 

Dorchester.  A.  M.  BUS'WELL.  I 

HOWARD  CODING 

At  hla  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Jordan  hall  Howard  Coding,  plWilst, 
played  this  program: 

Pr•Iud^  Fuffue  and  VartaUoB.  Op.  ^^^^^ 
(Transcribed  by  Harold  Bauer) 

Krelslerlana,  Noit  1,  8..  7  ^"'^.X^sv 

Polssons  d'Or   ' ' ' 'A;.' ',0* 

Four  little  plarto  pieces  from  Ov^^^^^^^^,^ 

Water  Nymphs  ^^-W'^^'u^^ 

Etude  in  D  sharp  minor.  Op.  8.  N^°-_^if„^ 

Nocturne  !n  B  major  rhoSln 

Waltz  in  Hi  minor...  Chop  n 

scherzo  In  B  flat  minor  t-nopin 

Mf.  CJodlng  can  be  trusted  to  play  a 
program  different  from  those  of  other 
people,  and  for  the  individuality  of  his 
offerings  he  la  to  be  Uianked.  even  If 
his  choice  of  music  does  not  please  aU 
his  hearers.  To  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple, for  instance,  even  no  accomplished 
a  musician  as  Mr.  Bauer  could  not  suc- 
ceed In  making  a  fugue  written  for  or- 
gan sound  satisfactory  when  heard 
from  a  piano.  More  happily  the  pre- 
lude and  the  variation  suffered  the 
change,  and  still  better  the  few  meas- 
ures of  transition  directly  preceding  the 
fugue,  bea-itlf-jllv  music  In  truth.  Most 


Concert  Koem  ourht  n:s^<  to  paaa  thtlr 

thanks  to  Mr.  Oodlnff  for  Affonllne  t*>«^ 
on«  more  opportunity  to  learn  to  know 
and  to  like  Schoenbery's  four  little  piano 

t'|.  >  f  s     Ar«  they  the  snmo  I'tMo  amax- 
u'rU  which  Mr 
.^         «»fo  set  a  J 

Inp— In  will, 

.irdlally  joliud?  Veslor- 
behavod  with  more  be- 
ixl.y,  though  they  had  no  air 
>K  lh«>  coniposltlone.    To  one 
,..t  know  It,  this  muslo  Beemed 
.o.i.uess  and  poor.    It  la  well  to  hear  It. 
!  hough,  alnce  with  acquaintance  ^^^^ 
•••«  day  Bound  worthy  of  Schoenherra 
repute.     After   It   the   piece  by 
^6  seemed  bewitching  with  Ita  real 
.   and   charm,   and   the  Scrlablne 
V.  of  the  period  when  Ita  composer 
learning  to  depend  not  too  rauJi 
I  ■:  Chopin  and  btlll  had  not  gone  to 
.engths.  displayed  a  stoutness  of  musl- 
I  -xl  t<«Tti:re  no  less  than  refreshing. 

ling  plaved  his  entire  program, 
:  hapa  tlie  Chopin  Scherzo,  very 
indeed,  with  a  neat  technique 
oac  and  an  entire  absence  of 
■^fd  poundlnp  common  even  to 
.  Mied  players"  which  Schubert 
..red  he  could  not  abide,    "for  It 
■  er  pleases  the  ear  nor  moves  the 
n  art."    An  audience  of  good  size  ap- 
luJauded  Mr.  Coding  cordlaUy. 
jr  R.  R.  U.  I 

STAGE  GUILD  SEEN 
IN  "THE  DEUGE"  ! 

PBABODT  PL.VTIiOUSE— The  Stage 
Guild,  In  "The  Deluge."  a  play  in  three 
acts,  by  Hennlng  Berger,  translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Frank  Allen.  First 
produced  In  New  York  In  1917,  by  Ar- 
thur HopWns.    The  cast  includes: 

?trat;on  C.  Bernard  Tucker  Jr 

 Edward  Massey 

 '.  E.  Irving  Locke 

"  Wllilam  B.  Van  Riper 

■    Richard  McCabe 

    -WillUm  S.  Wilson 

 ■   Charles  Scribner 

.'.'.*.'.'.'...   Madeleine  Massey 

Two  ^Lvajv"  Customers   

Fergus  J.   Hickey.  Ernest  Capen 
Hennlng  Berger.  a  Swedish  dramatist, 
visited  in  the  middle  West  fpr  several 
years  and,  after  observing  many  of  our 
national   practises   and  incongruities, 
\  returned  to  the  comparative  seclusion 
'  ~      i.  n  and  -wrote  "The  Deluge.' 

^  locale  he  chose  a  saloon,  "re- 
in the  daytime";  for  his  per- 
sons. ii=  keeper,  his  slow  footed  waiter, 
a  glib  and  blustering  ex-member  of  the 
board  of  trade,  a  present  member,  a 
lawj-er  of  corrupt  practises  apt  in  Bib- 
lical Quotatlan,  an  actor  "bom  in  a 
trunk  a  Swedish  Immigrant  who  has 
n  :      ntion,  and  Sadie,  a  disillusioned 

ds.us     •  I"  of  Joy- 
Then    with    bis    ill-met  gathering 
trapped  In  the  saloon  tor  24  hours  dur- 
ing a  cloudburst,  he  Indulges  in  satire, 
7f  j1  commentary  and  lengthy  sermon- 
/.  ns^,  with  the  lawyer  as  his  mouth- 
jjiece.  Believing  that  they  are  about  to 
die  each,  according  to  his  tastes,  for-  ; 
gets  his  prejudices  and  in  Joyous  aban-  j 
don  or  introspective  vain  waits  for  the  j 
end.  Tet,  even  then  Sadie  Is  still  with-  i 
-     the  pale.  So  the  bullying  Frazer  I 
inpers  platitudes  on  eternal  friend- 
Stratton  forgets  that  he  is  a  tee- 
.  or,  and  the  telescoi)e  of  the  Im- 
rant   is    toasted   with   his  cham- 
;j.i:,ne.  1 
Th(-n,  as  In  "The  Admirable  Crich- ' 
ton,  '  with  the  end  of  the  cloudburst! 
each  becomes  again  his  natural  man.  ' 
Only  the  lawyer  seem*  to  have  rumi- 
nated to  some  purpose.  Stratton  Insists 
on   his  fee   tor  lodging  and  victuals, 
the  actor  and  the  immigrant  are  again 
the  under  dogs,  and  Sadie  slips  away 
forgotten.  "The  human  change  all  gone 
to  hell."  says  the  actor. 

It  Is  a  good  play,  of  substance  and 
keen  observation.  Occasionally  there 
Is  untiece.ssary  reiteration  and  the  con- 
stant ^sermonizing  of  the  lawyer  be- 
comes tiresome.  One  wished  that  the 
p'.ay  closed  on  the  actor's  note,  for  the 
rest  seeraial  but  a  post  mortem. 

As  to  the  performance,  there  was 
soiTie  unevennfess.  due  to  first-night  un- 
familiarity  -with  lines.  Otherwise  It  was 
a  competent  production,  and  the  atraos- 
tjhcre  both  of  the  satoon  and  of  the 
deluge  was  well  maintained.       E.  Q. 


SUNDA-y — Symphony  hall,  3:30 
P.  M.,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  violin- 
ist.    See  special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M., 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Mollenhauei\  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  8:30  P.  M., 
Ethyl  Hayden,  soprano,  and  John 
Powell,  pianist.  Songs:  Tchaikov- ' 
sky,  Er  liebte  mich  so  sehr;  j 
E.  Wolff,  Faden;  Strauss.  Der  ' 
Sturm;  Brahms;  Meine  Liebe  ist 
iriien:     Delibes,     Jours  Passes; 


o..r,j  ,1  io'.,.  ,.  t  ,  H.u.:--,  F.iiry 
Lullaby;  Watts,  Little  Shepherd't 
Song  and  Blue  are  her  eyes; 
Cloakay,  The  Cat  Bird.  Pi.mo 
Pieces:  Schumann,  Etude  Syni- 
phonlques;  Chopin,  Nocturne,  B 
major  and  Polonaise.  A  flat; 
Beethoven.  Three  Country  Danced; 
Powell.  Banjo  Picker:  Guion, 
Turkey  in  the  Straw. 

MONDAY— Symphony  hall,  4  P.  M., 
Young  People's  Concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Moiiteux,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M., 
Chicago  Opera  Co..  Meyerbeer's 
" L'Afrlcalne"   (in  Italian). 

TUESDAY— Symphony  hall,  4  P.  M., 
Repetition  of  Monday's  Young 
People's  Concert. 

Hotel  Vendome,  3  P.  M.,  Third 
and  last  of  Miss  Terry's  con- 
certs. Gertrude  Tingley,  mezio- 
contralto;  Hahn,  Trols  Jours  de 
Vendange;  Wider,  .L'Abeille; 
Paladiihe,  Lamento  Provencal; 
BaXi .    Ber<ceuse     and  Femmes' 


Eva 
See 


8   P.  M. 


Battez  vos  Marys;  Raohinaninov, 
At  Night;  Grlffes,  Feast  of  Lan- 
terns;  Wllleby,  Madonna  Song; 
Peterson,  Children's  Songs  from 
the  Australian  Bush,  arr.  by 
Schindler,  The  Shepherdess. 
Mary  Swain,  accompanist.  Georges 
Miquelfie,  'cellist:  Saint-Saens, 
Allegro  Appassionato;  G,  Faure 
Elegio;  Hayden,  Capriccio;  Popper, 
Papillon;  Mrs.  Beach,  La  Captive; 
G.  Faure,  Flleuse;  Kampf,  Sere- 
nade; Schubert,  The  Bee.  Renee 
Longy-Miquelle,  accompanist. 

Jordan    hall,   8:15    P.  M. 
Gauthier,  mezzo-soprano, 
special  notice. 

Boston   Opera  House, 
Charpentler's  "Louise." 
WEDNESDAY — Boston  Opera 
House,   Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Snie- 
gurotchaka"     ("Snow  Maiden"), 
2  P.  M.    Rossini's  "Barber  of  Se- 
ville," 8   P.  M. 
THURSDAY — Boston  Opera  House, 
8  P.  M.,  Wagner's  "Siegfried." 

Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M.,  Carl 
Pawlowski.  pianist.  Medtner, 
Improvisation;  Beethoven,  So- 
nata Appasslonata;  Chopin,  Fan- 
taisie.  Etude  op.  25  No.  9;  Noc- 
turne op.  27,  No.  2;  Scherzo,  B 
flat  minor;  Balakirev,  Islamey. 
FRIDAY— Boston    Opera    House,  8 

P.  M.,  Bizet's  "Carmen." 
SATURDAY — Boston   Opera  House, 
Moussorgsky's    "Boris  Godunov," 
"    P.    M.     Gounod's    "Faust,"  8 
M. 

Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  and  8:15 
,  .  M.,  Thomas  Wilfred  and  his 
invention,  the  Clavilux.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

/n^  ^  ^  7 

I  5Ir.  George  King,  53  years  old,  a 
butler  in  London,  stooped  to  pick  up 
la  fork  from  the  floor,  collapsed  and 
[  died.  The  lady  of  the  house,  if  they 
I  were  all  at  table,  should  have  said: 
[  "Leave  It  lay,"  for  it  Is  not  advisajble 
for  men  over  50  to  stoop — so  the 
physicians  tell  us. 

I  As  this  news  from  London  Is  about 
I  a  butler,  we  are  reminded  of  a  pleas- 
I  ing  incident  that  occurred  recently  In 
the  high  life  of  Boston.  A  lady  at 
luncheon  was  about  to  retail  a  bit  of 
scandal,  when  she  suddenly  stopped 
and  whispered  to  her  hostess:  "I'll 
wait  till  the  butler  leaves  the  room." 

"Never  mind  him,"  chirped  the  hos- 
i  tess,  "he  isn't  the  butler;  he's  only  the 
I  second  footman." 

Sir  Henry  Hadow  inveighing  against 
slipshod  Knglish.  spoke  of  the  neglect  to 
sound  the  "t"  in  "often."  But  no 
pronouncing  dictionary  of  any  worth 
or  reputation  sounds  the  "t."  The 
great  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  only 
"o'fn,"  but  adds  In  a  note:  "the  pro- 
nunciation "of-ten,  which  is  not  recog- 
nized in  the  dictionaries,  is  now  fre- 
quent in  the  south  of  England,  and  Is 
often  used  in  singing."  The  "t"  ia  not 
sounded  in  the  middle  of  such  words 
'as  "Christmas,"  "mistletoe,"  "ostler," 
("chestnut,"  and  "often"  is  included  in 
this  list. 
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ilnmpsHlre.     We  bellov« 
,,  first  published  In  1018. 

Key.  s  has  kindly  furnished  us  ft  cyj  y 
of  the  poem. 

I  did  not  falter  when  you  wont  ■•^»y— 
Tou  held  me  close,  and  kissed  me,  and 
your  eyoa 

Smiled  down  In  mine,  Just  a«  they  did 

before 

We  married,  and  we  said  "good-bye 
at  night 

And  knew,  much  as  we  longed  to  no 
together. 

That  the  next  evening  you  could  oome 
again—  .    »,  . 

And  so  the  parting  was  not  hard,  but 
glad. 

I  felt  so  proud  that  I  belonged  to  you. 
To  you,  a  man,  and  not  a  wetched 
clod ; 

That  I  could  send  you  cheerfully,  and 

stay 

Patient  at  home,  waiting  for  your  re- 
turn— 

While  you  went  forth,  and  crossed  the 

seas,  and  fought — 
I>ooking  with  scorn  on  all  those  otTter 

wives 

"Who  tried  to  keep  their  husbands  by 

their  sides 
With  pleading,  murmuring,  and  cow- 
ardice. 

Or  said  good-bye  with  fainting  and 
with  tears. 

X  once  was  almost  glad  wo  had  no 
child. 

For  you  were  all — sufficient  to  me,  and 
our  life 

Seemed  perfect  and  complete  together. 

But  now — 
This  dreadful  quietness  through  all  the 

house 

Speaks  to  me  through  Its  silence  saying; 

"Suppose — " 
Shattering    all    my    courage   and  my 
hope; 

And  in  the  night,  I  waken  from  the 
dream 

That  T  am  In  your  arms,  and  stretch 

out  mine, 
I  And  you  are  gone. 

\    I  never  shall  forget 
j  How,  on  our  bridal  night,  you  found  me 
j  kneeling 

Beside  my  bed,  and  Instantly  knelt 
j  too, 

j  Tour  arm   around   me,   silent,   but  I 

I  knew 

1  Our  prayers  were  all  the  same  .... 
And  finally,  when  we  rose,  you  faced 

me,  saying, 
"We'll  pray  together,  every  night,  like 
that." 

Have  yoli  remembered  "over  there" 
in  France — 
In    trench,   or    hospital,  or  safe  and 

warm  \ 
In  the  sure  welcome  of  some  Associ%- 

tion  hut — 
I  never  know,  you  see,  which  It  may 

That  I  am  with  you,  praying,  just  the 
same 

As  I  was  then,  and  have  been  ever 

since? 

Sometimes  I  choke  and  cannot  say  the 

words 

But  I  am  sure  God  hears  me  just  the 

same — 

Asking  that  you  may  keeip  your  gentle- 
ness 

Through  all  this  ceaseless  horror,  and 

your  pride. 
Your  love  for  me,  and  all  your  faith 
In  Him; 

Asking^  that  He  will  bring  you  back 
again — 

Wlien  you  have  fought,  have  suffered 

and  have  conquered — 
And  meanwhile  teach  me  how  to  wait — 
and  trust — and  smile! 


■.>me  men  1  know  are  pUnnlng 
iiizo   a   ".Scofflii'   riul)."  u 


i)i-cl<!d   that   the   mcmbi-rship  will 
l:irKo.     An  Identifying  button  Or  limlr  • 
to  bo  worn  on  the  lapel  of  the  coat  . 
he  required.    Will  you  d>i  us  a  .-^ 
favor  by  asking  Mr.  <'olller  to  pr. 
in  his  department  In  The  Herald 
iipproprlate  designs  for  such  a  I. 
or  badge  to  be  worn  by  our  mtin. 
.    .    .    A  slogan  for  our  club  will  Uc; 
I  "They   who   learn    to  scoft 

1  Must  expect  to  pay." 

We  are  all  "mighty  fine  people." 
Brookllne.  BARVEL.  WHANQ, 

I 

:Miss  Hayden  and  John  Powell 
Provide  Program 


"IAN"  OR  "JAN" 

A  correspondent  asks  how  "Ian,"  the 
masculine  nahie,  is  pronounced.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  three  different 
ways  In  Scotland:  Ee-ahn,  with  a  very 
short  ee;  Ee-un,  and  in  some  districts 
Yahn.  It  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  give 
on  paper  the  correct  Intonation  of  the 
voice,  as  certain  vocal  sounds  common 
to  the  Scots  can  only  be  reproduced  by 
the  southerner  after  a  certain  amount 
of  practice." 


Ajt  a  concert  last  night  at  the  Copley- 
Plaka,  the  first  of  a  serlee  of  three- for 
the,  benefit  of  the  yo«ng  artists'  fund 
of  ^tJie    MaBsachusetta    Federation  of 
IfuWc  Clubs,    the   artists   were  BtKyl 
HaVdeu,    soprano,   excellently   acoom-  , 
pariled   by  Edward   Harris,   and  John  I 
Powell,  pianist.    Miss  Hayden  sang.  In 
Gei<man,  Tschalkovsky's  "Er  Itebte  mlch 
eo    sehr,"    "Faden,"    by    Erich  Wolf: 
"Der  Stem"  by  Strauss,  and  Brahms  8 
"M'lnene  Lleb  Ist  gruen."     In   French  i 
Bho^  eang   Dupare  s    "Soupis,"  "Jours 
I  passes"  by  Delibes.  and  tlie  Jewel  bong 
'  from  "Faust."     She  sang  In  English  a 
"Fairy  Lullaby"  by  Edward  Harris,  two 
1  songs  by  Watts,  the  ",Llttle  Shepherd's 
'  Song"  and  "Blue  Are  Her  Eyes,"  and 
"The  Cat  Bird"  by  Cloakey. 
■  Mr.  Powell  began  the  concert  with 
SchiJmann's  Symphonic  Studies,  playing 
later  Chopin's  B  major  Nocturne  and 
the  A  flat  Polonaise.    For  lighter  music 
he  played  three  "Country  Dances"  by 
iBeethoven,  his  own "Banjo  Picker'  and 
David  Gulon's  version  of  "Turkey  in  the 
'straw." 

The  only  pity  is  that  custom  wou.d 
iiot  allow  Mr.  Pow'ell  to  begin  his  per- 
iformance  with  these  engaging  lively 
pieces,  tor  It  was  only  when  lie  oame 
to  them  that  he  brought  Into  play  the 
i Sharp  rhythm  and  the  brllllan.cy,  nof  to 
Bay:  the  cliarni,  which  nave  alw.ayE 
iaeemed  to  be  his  birthright.'  After  all, 
a  polonaise,  be  it  one  of  those  with 
wbtch  they  used  to  open .  continental 
baUs  or  a  finer  example  of  Chopin 
\  make,  la  quite  as  dependent  on  rhythm 
as  that  "Turkey  Ih  the  Straw"  or  any  ] 
oth^r'  reel.  The  symphonic  studies,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  or  one  of  the  love-  i 
Uesf^bf  all  the  nocturnes,  can  scarcely 
mafte  way  without  a  certain  definlteness 
of  thythm  and  of  plan,  it  was  unfor- 
tunate  that  Mr.  Powell  should  not  have 
been  at  his  best  last  night,  for  his  play- 
ing '  has  always  seemed  to  be  of  the 
>lnil' which wotild  show  to  finest  advan- 
vage  lit  the  intimate  surroundings  of  a 
umall,  l>all. 

mJiss  Hayden,  too,  benefited  by  sng- 
Xi^i  in  a  hall  not  too  large.  Her  beauti- 
Iful  voice,  her  remarkably  clear  enuncia- 
tion In  English  and  German  once  more 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  her  hcar- 
fra. '  To  some  degree  she  has  also 
Salrfod  In  the  ability  to  establish  the 
mooa  of  a  song.  But  to  judge  from  her 
chofoe  of  songs  last  night,  one  might 
i^uess  that  Miss  Hayden  has  developed 
an  ainbltlon  to  become  dramatic.  The 
more's  the  pity,  for  for  that  she  has 
neither  the  quality  of  voice  nor  the  na- 
ture'. In  striving  after  high  notes  of 
fun  volume  she  stands  in  a  way  to  ruin 
their  lovely  quality  when  taken  prop- 
erlj'.  A  lyric  singer  of  Miss  Hayden' s 
line  ability  ought  to  rest  content  with- 
iji  the  Umlts  nature  set  her,  for  after  all 
they  are  not  too  narrow.  An  audience 
of  good  size  applauded  her  well,  and 
Mr.; Powell  too.  Tv.  R.  G. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  in  this 
column  "The  Soldier's  Wife,"  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  the  wife  of 
T-nitpd  States  Senator  Henry  W.  Keyes 


SHERLOCK    HOLMES'S  RIVAL 

(From  the  Ashland  Sentinel  of  Ashland, 
111.) 

TAKE  WARNING 
The  person  that  has  been  throwing 
grease  on  o-ur  porch  I  believe  we  know 
where  It  comes  from.  On  the  morning 
of  January  first,  1923,  I  tracked  It  from 
our  house  to  40  or  50  feet  of  their  back 
door  where  they  split  it  on  the  walk. 
I  also  saw  the  same  person  on  Mon- 
day night  srt  Mrs.  Maxwell's  store,  : 
while  Mr.  Bergen  had  charge  of  It, 
put  a  package  In  their  pocket.  They 
saw  me.  I  believe  they  are  the  ones 
that  set  fire  to  our  chicken  house. 
If  you  don't  want  the  community  to 
know  whom  you  are,  you  had  better 
stop  now.  J.  T.  SHELTON. 

ALL  UP   FOR  '99 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
ceived this  letter  from  "A.  R.". 

"The  renaissance  of  Harvard  from 
the  cult  of  cleverness  which  afflicted  It 
in  the  nineties  was  not  due  to  imitation 
of  the  Boeotian  customs  of  New  Haven, 
as  your  editorial  writer  rather  ingenu- 
ously fancies,  but  solely  to  the  genius 
and  virility  of  the  class  of  '99.  This  is 
an  historical  fact,  accepted  by  all  who 
ever  had  even  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  that  aggregation  of  supermen.  The 
editorial  is  well  meant,  but  lacking  in 
historical  perspective." 

CLUB  NOTES 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 


ZIMBALIST  i 

testerday  afternoon  at  Sjmphony 
Ilajl,  for  the  second  concert  of  the 
Stelnert  .series,  Efrem  '  Zimbalist, 
violinist,  with  the  help  of  Emanuel  Bay, 
pianist,  played  an  unusual  program. 
He  and  Mr.  Bay  began  it  with  the 
Tjrahws  sonata  for  piano  "and  violin  in 
b  fiilnor,  then  Mr.  Zimbalist  played  two 
movements  for  violin  alone  by  Reger,  ah 
adagio  - and  scherzo,  the  Mendelssohn 
coi^ertQ  next,. and.  to.  close,  three  inecos 
by '  Sarasale.  the  Tarantella  with  its 
introduction,  a  Spanish  dance  and  the 
"barmen"  fantasy. 

It  was  good  to  hear  once  more  the 
Brahms  sonata,  wUh  its  little  scherzo 
■A  hich  ,  •  convinceti     a     listener  that 
Brahms,  when  in  reiidoncc  at  Ischl.  had 
eara  ajlve  to  bird-song,  and  Its  adagio 
bringing  peace  to  the  soul,  the  peace 
that- passeth  unierstanding.  .  The  first 
movement,  too.  with  its  wealth  of  vary- 
ing rhythms,  ita  passag-s  suggestive  of 
'Ba'-h— made  one  marvel  anew  at  the 
Ii  ain  which  could  makt  c<Jmplexity  It- 
■clf  seem  inevitable  and  .  clear.  Though 
Brahms    had   his    ^^e^-ks   and  months 
"  ben  life  and  still  n>ore  the  dread  of 
iio  ending  weighed  heavily  upon  him. 
t  lb  (jonata  will   .stand.   In  its  seruen 
'.■eauty.    a    memorial    to    hii  itwiate 
,-.r<5hgth  of  nature.     Intelligently  sup- 
■orted.  If  with  something  too  modest  a 
■  •i'-<fffacement,  by  Mr.  .Bay.    Jlr.  Zim- 
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■■nfisl  pluyed  me  virst  inovemcin  witu  aj 

asl^ry  of  phraslnir  and  a  Justiuss  of 
•x  ocnt  that  made  Ills  perfoniianco  a 
:  pleasure  lo  liear.;  Nobly  he  played 
ih  -  udaglo.  delightfully'  tlio  exquisite 
;lMn'  movement. 

I^!  a  quiet  mood,  however,  he  scarcely 
o'd  full  Justice  to  the  rudely  viBorous 
ures  c>f  the  finale.  •  . 
the    «ime   token    Jlr.  iJlmbalist 
•  :  ed  happier  yesterday  in  the  suave 
v..-.:ta  of  Slendelsjiohn's  andante  than  iu 
ti.o  romantli-  flr^t  nii;>venient  of  the  eoii- 
oetjo  or  Iu  t'le  fair>  -lihe -rhytiims  of  the 
l:<9t  ayegro.      beautifully  he  played  it 
however.  Tvjlh  ke<j«x  a^>p^'eelatloii  of 
1  'c,  .Mendelssohnian  grace  and  fineness 
I'Ich  appear,  after  v^sra  of  silly  ini«- 
uiiiWrstandlng,  to  be  "coming  once  more  to 
ro-,'Oi;i)ltton.  ,.  •  , 

'•"■Iner  playing  than  that  of  the  an- 
<:;ii'tc.  perfect  -in  ton*,,  phrasing  and 
TCtfi'ng,  it"  is  n6t  given  ua  to  hear  at 
tseO'  concert  of  tile  year.  , 

?).-.  Zlmbalist  was  applauded  heartily. 
e\'«-n  for  the  Keger  music  which  had  to 
■-«;iie  a  dreary  sbundr  but  whicli  pleased 
th»  audience  much  The  cordial  recep- 
tion of  tf\e  sonata'  should  prove  to 
vloUnlBts  that  the  public  is  ready 
enough  .to  'listen  to'  musi'c  that  neither 
calls  for  ail  orchestral  aconipaninient, 
njr  IB  trash.  K.  R.  G. 


PEOPLE'S  PLAYERS 

The  People's  Symphony'  orchestra 
plaved  the  following  program  yesterda> 
afternoon  In  the  St.  James  Theatre: 
Rimsltv-Korsakoff  Symphonic  Suite, 
"Scheherazade";  Strauss-Waltz,  Morn- 
ing Journals";  Massenet  -  Medlta^ 
lion  from  "Thais";  Goldmark- Overture, 
"Sakuntala."  Mr.  Mollenhauer  con- 
ducted and  Mr.  Capron,  the  orchestra's 
concert  master,  was  the  soloist. 

Breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Orient, 
the  ever-popular  "Scheherazade"  was 
more  than  enhanced  by  the  intelligent 

direction  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  If  at 
times,  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  ot, 
sonority,  if  attacks  were  ragged,  if  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  seesawing 
among  the  instruments,  an  outstanding 
fault  of  the  organization,  this  seemed 
more  to  be  blamed  on  the  musicians 
themselves  than  on  Mr.  Mollenhauer.  But 
despite  these  flaws  vigorous  music,  the 
sinuous  rythms  and  the  delicate  scor- 
ing of  the  Russian  master  carried  the 
piece  through  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
not  too  critical  audience. 

Mr.  Capron  played  the  ever  recurring 
passages  for  solo  violin  with  an  agree- 
able quality  of  tone  and  an  attention  to 
detail  which  indicated  a  close  study  of 
the  work.  Like  the  tales  which  fur- 
nished the  inspiration  of  the  music, 
"Scheherazade"  will  always  be  worth 
the  hearing  again  as  the  tales  are  al- 
ways worth  the  i-e-reading.  ] 
The  "popular"  number  of  yesterday's! 
program,  the  Strauss  v.altz,  seemed  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  more 
widely  knownf^leces  of  the  composer.  > 
However,  so  enthusiastic  was  the  re- 
ception, that  it  had  to  be  played  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  Capron  also  scored  a  "hit"  with 
his  interpretation  of  the  "Thais"  ex- 
cerpt, one  that  was  well  deserved.  It 
was  also  repeated. 

A  spirited  perfor;!nance  of  the  Sakun- 
tala overture  rounded  out  the  program. 

The  following  numbers  will  be  played 
at  next  week's  concert:  Berlioz,  over- 
ture, "Carnival  Romaln";  Mozart, 
"Jupiter,"  Symphony;  Bruch,  Kol  Ni- 
drei;  Van  Goens-Deuxleme'  Tarantelle; 
Bizet,  Suite,  "Carmen";  Lilszt,  Pol- 
onaise in  B.  Mr.  Mollenhauer  will  con- 
duct and  the  assisting  artist  will  be 
Ralph  Smalley,  'cellist.  R.  L.  T. 


UAfricaine 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON'  OPER.\  HOUSE:  Opening 
night  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 
Meyerbeer's  "L'Africaine  "  (In  Italian) 
opera  In  five  acts. 

Sclika  Mm?.  Raisa 

Ines  Mme.  W*^r5tern 

AuaBL  Mme.  Browne 

Vasco  da  Gama. . . .',  Mr.  Marjibrili 

Don  Pe<lro  '....Mr.  Klpnls 

Don  DIeso  Mr.  Beck 

Grand  Inquisitor  ,  Mr.  Cotreull 

Nehisko  Mr.  Fonnlclil 

Don  Aivar  Mr.  Mojlca 

High  Prieat  ot  Brahraa  Mr.  Kipnls 

Conductor  Mr.  Panlzza 

As  far  as  the  audience  was  concerned, 
the  fortnight  of  opera  opened  brilliantly. 
Ah  far  as  the  performance  and  the  pro- 
duction were  concerned,  they  were  bet- 
ter than  "L'Africaine"  deserved. 

For  this  opera  is  hopelessly  old-fash- 
ioned. Xot  because  it  was  first  per- 
formed in  1865.  "Don  Giovanni,"  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "The  Barber  of 
Seville,"  "11  Trovatore"  are  far  older  asl 
one  counts  the  years,  but  they  live  and 
eive  pleasure;  for  they  have  vitality 


force  and  beauty.  "L'AfrioalfiV^  Was 
old  and  decrepit  when  It  was  born  of- 
fer Meyerbeer's  long  travail  of  the  brain. 

The  story  is  a  hodge-podge,  full  ot 
absurdities  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  hero  is  shabbier  even  than^ 
Puccini's  B.  F.  Plnkerton.  Only  Sellka 
and  Neluslco  among  the  other  char- 
acters have  the  semblance  of  life  and 
although  Meyerbeer  gave  Vasco  one 
fine  air  "0,  Paradise,"  his  warmer, 
more  spontaneous  music  Is  for  them; 
but  how  far  he  was  from  his  fourth  act; 
of  "The  Huguenots,"  the  cathedral 
scene  in  "The  Prophet,"  the  exquisite 
Bell  Trio  in  ."Dinorah,"  even  the  Evoca- 
tion ot  the  Nuns  in  "Robert  the  Devil." 
He  worked  on  "L  "Africalne"  for  20 
years,  they  say;  tinkered  his  score  con- 
tinually; consulted  friends,  the  stage, 
manager,  no  doubt  the  chief  of  thei 
claque,  for  he  was  always  trimming  his 
sails  to  catch  the  wind  of  popular  ap- 
proval. He  died  without  seeing  his 
opera  on  the  stage 

In  "L'Africaine"  are  his  worst  .man- 
nerisms without  many  of  his  flashes  of 
genius,  for  in  his  day  and  generation 
this  man  had  strokes  of  genius.  It  Is 
the  fashion  to  abuse  him  recklessly, 
especially  by  composers  who  have  gaily 
plundered  his  musical  storehouse.  Let 
not  L'Africaine"  be  laid  up  against 
him. 

But  why  in  the  world  did  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  think  It  worth  while  to 
produce  it?  As  a  spectacle?  On  ac- 
count of  the  ship  scene?  Or  did  the 
chief  singers  in  the  opera  Insist? 

The  performance  was  highly  credit- 
able. In  times  past  Mme.  Raisa  anc 
Mr.  Marshall,  visiting  Boston,  too  offer 
sang  by  main  strength.  Mme.  Ralsa| 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  seeminglj 
not  content  with  the  beautiful  qualitj 
and  the  golden  power  of  her  voice,  otter, 
forced  it  and  sang  with  distinctive 
abandon.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that 
last  night  this  voice  was  generally  con-; 
trolled  artistically;  that  she  sang  with' 
true  expression,  with  a  dramatic  feel- 
ing that  gave  character  to  Sellka  in  her 
moments  of  joy  and  anguish.  And  so 
it  was  with  Mr.  Marshall.  He  no 
longer  seemed  willing  to  be  regarded 
only  as  a  robust  tenor,  with  the  accent 
!  on  "bust,"  storming  his  way,  exulting 
in  high  stentorian  tones.  He  has  learned 
wisdom  since  we  last  heard  him.  He 
has  considered  the  value  ot  finesse;  he 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  a  tenor 
with  a  powerful  organ  can  also  be  lyric- 
al when  tender  sentiments  are  to  be 
voiced;  that  It  is  not  necessary  to  roar 
In  what  may  be  called  "conversational 
music,"  as  that  in  the  Council  in  the 
first  act  last  night. 

Mr.  Formlchi  has  not  yet  learned 
these  important  matters.  He  still  re- 
lies on  force.  Nelusko  Is  a  .savage,  but 
savages  can  be  sly  and  sinister.  It 
seemed  as  If  he  were  bound  to  slay  all 
the  Portuguese  by  his  voice  alone;  to 
win  the  love  of  Sellka  and  turn  her 
heart  from  Vasco  by  shouting  at  her. 
Dramatically  he  was  at  times  effective, 
though  in  a  cumbrous  manner. 

Mr.  Cotreull,  an  accomplished  artist, 
gave  dignity  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor; 
Mr.  Beck  was  a  villain  only  In  deeds, 
not  vocally;  Mr.  Ma j lea  was  a  perfect 
gentleman  as  Don  Alvar;  and  Mr.  Kip- 
nis  was  easily  transformed  from  a  stern 
jfather  to  a  high  priest  In  Brahma, 
'ines  is  not  musically  a  character  to 
excite  warm  sympathy,  and  Mme. 
Westen  did  not  go  outside  the  tawdtr 
frame  designed  for  her  by  Messrs. 
Scribe  and  Meyerbeer. 

The  stage  settings  were  sufficiently 
eftectlve.  The  large  chorus  showed  ex- 
cellent training,  and  the  orchestra  was 
worthy  of  a  better  score. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Charpen- 
tier's  "Louise,"  with  Mmes.  Garden, 
Claessens  and  d'Hermanoy  and  Messrs. 
Annseau  and  Baklanov  in  the  chief 
parts.    Mr.  Polacco  will  conduct. 


C.  H.  C,  having  read  this  paragraph 
in  the  Los  Angeles  News:  "Frank  B.| 
Kellogg,  the  new  United  States  ajnn 
bassador  to  London,  has  been  presenteijj 
to  the  King-.  He  did  not  wear  the  sUlo 
knee  breeches  of  his  predecessor,"  re-l 
marks:  "He  probably  got  a  new  pair 
Christmas." 

:\Ir.  Kellogg  fortunately  could  aflorcll 
to  purchase  a  pair.  No  second-hand 
d'Jds  for  him. 

We  are  told  that  Crewe  House  in,i 
Curzon  street,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.i 
Kellogg  ■will  live  till  the  official  resi-! 
dence  is  ready  for  them,  is  "the  most 
countrylied  In  appearance  of  all  Lon- 
don's great  town  mansions."  It  has  a 
history  The  original  house — little  of 
it  remains  today — was  built  by  Edward 
Shepherd.  He  died  In  1747.  His  widow 
sold  it  to  Lord  Fane  for  £E.OO.  In  1S18 
Lord  Carhampton,  owning  the  lease, 
sold  to  James  Wortley,  afterwards  Lord  i 
Wharncliffe,  for  £12,000.  About  1S99  j 
the  Earle  of  Crewe  purchased  it  for 
£90,000,  and  changed  its  name  from 
Wharncllffe  House  to  Crewe  House.  | 

This  is  all  very  fine,  but  does  Crewe 
House  rejoice  in  sanitary  plumbing? 
Or  is  the  American  ambassador  obliged 
to  splash  in  a  hat-tub? 


NAUGHTY  NIPS 
(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Bettv  in  her  best  galoshe.s, 
rwesn't  care  how  much  sho  sloshes. 

On  some  ice  they'd  put  no  asi.es, 
;  Now  the  •n  orld  knows  where    her  cash 
is: 

EVry  day  In  ev'ry  ■way 
!  Jim's  gettin'  fitter  'n  fitter; 
I  in  a  hearse,  he'll  soon  get  worse, 
I  Epitaph— "Ho  tried  to  quit  her. 

Jim  Is  going  out  to  supper. 
"^Vhere  your  suit  of  armor,  papa: 
Harmless  Is  the  wine  and  grouse,  _ 
But  little  Mabel's— cleaning  house. 

Betty  In  a  see-dan,  proper. 
Caught  the  eye  of  one  fine  copper; 
When  he  asked  what  she  was  doing, 
She  said  she  -was  not  home  brewing. 

Kisses  come  and  kisses  go. 
But  each  has  a  difC'r'nt  flavor; 
If  you  ask  me  how  I  know. 
Try  my  aunt!    Then  Phyllis  Haver! 
^  TWISTED  OLIVE. 

These  can  be  sung  to  advantage  by 
going  up  the  scale  with  the  first  two 
lines  and  coming  down  with  the  last 
two. 

A    NEW  SYMPHONY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Further  anent  the  recently  proposed' 
Boston  Symphony,  my  friend  Fantastl- 
coco  suggests  the  use  of  the  Xylophone 
Bridge  as  assisting  artist,  and  that 
effects  in  part  new  (as  yet  unpatented 
by  Strauss)  be  produced  by  hammer- 
ing on  the  Charles  River  Basin  with  a; 
trip-hamrner. 

Another  friend  thinks  the  score 
might  be  written  on  the  "L"  lines,  and 
a  conductor  for  the  vast  band  there- 
from drawn.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  conductors  are  quite  musical, 
and  the  only  drawback  would  be  that; 
they  keep  damnable  time— more  1 
especially  in  winter. 

Nevertheless,  1  think  a  good  main 
theme  would  consist  In  a  bevy  of  40 
troUev  cars  starting  from  Harvard  with 
instructions  to  arrive  at  Dudley  street 
in  a  half  hour.  This  would  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  discharge  from  the 
Woodwind  department  (auto  horns  en- 
semble), and  the  main  theme  would  then 
be  developed  by  "L"  trains  traversing 
the  North-South  station  track  in 
alternation.  Fifty  train  whistles  in 
staccato  unison,  echoed  by  1000  auto- 
mobiles speeding  down  Commonwealth 
avenue  to  Massachusetts  (string  sec- 
tion). Full  restaurant  Chorus,  consist- 
ing of  dish-clashing  and  window- 
smashing  (cymbals).  ... 

Thus  far  have  I  progressed;  but  I 
languish  now.  I  can  see  the  end  of 
the  symphony,  but  it  Is  very. dim.  Toll- 
ing of  bells  In  grand  linale— for  the 
deld.   FANTASTICO.  . 

THAT  SOB  COMMITTEE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  committee  on  arraneements  of  the 
Democratie  National  Committee  me.  at 
tile  Waldorf-Astoria,  organized,  viewed 
and  apuroved  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  sob-com- 
mittees to  carry  out  the  arrangements. 

As  a  student  of  archaeology,  history 
and  present  politics,  you  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  above  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  same  account 
records  that  the  hotel  managers  and 
restaurant  keepers  have  agreed  not  to 
increase  prices  during  the  convention. 
On  first  thought  it  occurred  to  mo  that 
the  above-mentioned  sob-coniniitteea 
must  be  made  up  of  members  of  these 
professions  who  wore  beginning  already, 
to  shed  tears  over  the  loss  of  so  much 
easy' money. 

But  I  feel  that  this  is  not  the  ex- 
planation. On  second  thought.  It  seems 
certain  that  what  we  have  here  is  an 
item  of  great  archaeological  interest, 
an  Indication  of  a  return  to  a  custom 
universally  practiced  among  the  an- 
cients, but  for  some  reason  long  dis- 
used. I  refer  to  the  respected  custom  of 
engaging  groups  of  hired  mourners  to 
furnish  proper  lamentation  at  funerals. 
In  this  light  the  item  has  a  proiphetic 
significance,  as  if  those  arranging  for 
the  convention  by  some  peculiar  in- 
tuition sensed  the  real  character  of  the 
gathering. 

May  I  suggest,  through  your  es- 
teemed column,  that  the^e  is  a  way  by 
which  these  gentleiiien  can  elect  their 
candiidato  and  cut  out  the  "sob  stuff?" 
This  is  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of 
nominating  a  man,  recently  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  is  showing  an  ability 
to  foresee  what  the  Democrats  really 
want  and  to  arrange  to  give  it  to  them 

 a  gentleman  named  Calvin  Coolidge. 

JOHN    HOWAliD  DfiMLNG. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Geo.  Shiber  of  Randolph,  N.  Y, 
wishes    to    know    the   author    ot  this 
I  verse: 

'  "The  old,  old  sea,  as  one  in  tears, 
Comes  murmuring  with  foamy  lips, 
^nrt  knockinsr  at  the  vacant  piers. 


Calls  f. 


ship.'." 


A  MODEL  JURY 

The  N.  Y.  World  has  given  interest- 
ing information  about  the  jurymen  In 
the  Anderson  trial.    Three  wear  spec- 
!  tacles;  three  are  bald;  four  are  wnooth 
shaven. 

"Augustus  Van  Cortland  of  old  New 
Y'ork  family  of  the  name  who  said  he 
had  never  been  in  business.  Sticky  and 
bald,  witli  gray  mustache.  Most  eager 
listener."  "Sticky"?  Y'et  he  was  not 
challenged. 
Five  sported  a  mustache. 
Evidently  an  excellent  Jury;  but 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  previous  or 
present  Intercourse  of  the  members 
with  the  Demon  Rum. 


BIRTH  CONTROL  ON  THE  CAPE 

(From  the  Cape  Cod  Syndicate) 
Sagamore  rat  exterminators  have 
been  somewhat  active  the  past  week 
and  are  doing  their  mite  to  alleviate 
the  propagation  ot  these  rodents  by 
admiinistering  feed  not  conducive  to 
their  best  health. 

— — 

ADMITTED  UNANIMOUSLY  TO  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

ifir.  Sorrow,  the  advertising  manager 
of  Refrigeration,  published  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Mr.  Yopp,  the  secretary,  is  now  un- 
der consideratloit. 

"VANITIES"  AT  THE 

COLONIAL     THEATRE— Earl    Car-  • 
roll's  "Vanities,"  musical  revue  in  two 
acts,  lyrics  and  music  by  Earl  Carroll  , 
and  produced  at  tne  Earl  Carroll  The- 
atre. New  York,  July  5,  1923;  first  time 
here   with  Leon  Rosebrook  conducting, 
and  these  principals:     Peggy  Hopkins 
.loyce.  Joe  Cook,   Harry  ^"••"/■.^J[,f "f 
Ricardo,  Don  Barclay  Margaret  Davies,  ^ 
Charles   Alexander,   Charles  S^nna  J. 
Frank  Leslie,  John  Byani   C^ire  El|'"j 
Al  T-nomas.  Ruth  Oswald:  ^Xmond 
Renova,     dancers;     Carlena  Diamond, 
harpist;  Sam  Hermann.  '°P^omst^^ 
"■Vanities  '   runs  to   gorgeous  colors, 
gay  rrbbons,  furs  and  '"f -l"*^' 
for  a  favored  solitaire.  Miss 
jewels  with  or  without  price,    "  deals 
substantially  with  the  ^^'"^  «  ^^^^^ /.^ 
veali-ig  the  more  shapely  women  ire 
Tuently  in  one-piece  «eshings  tempered 
by  subdued  )i|;;t%-er'St:i.i'''  It 

dry  and  caustic  wit.  shapea  auu  ^ 

on  scene,  full  stage  i'j'  .  ^,_v,t  „f  the 
reaches  to  full  dePth  and  height  of  the 

big  colonial  ^t-e^'^°^^;^;f,vTu-tralned 
dance  and  pose  ^^'^^^  and  tabloid 

choristers,  or  songs,  dances  ana 

n"  a''lco'^rr°?requ:ntr  melodic, 
written  a  score  '  '  ^  i  common- 
often  coniic    never  absolutely  ^^^^^ 

place  V  f. ,  pirt  ll  Like  Sunshine." 
Song  "  and  ,  ^  ^^'"^^^^.^  by  L.  Barton 
the  last    robustly   -sung  oy 

and  easily  with       "'V"^"  Hawaiian 

Martins  In  bei'rwire "  k^Fred^Stone. 
ances  on  a  -anks  of  the 

and  hides  .'^f^/rsolo  dance 

chorus  men,  to  einejrse  "o  hi^^olf 

that  would  1;«^P,^;^  .7,,e  has  a  nimble 
.stepping  some.    Al^ajs  i 
patter  of  w.t,  ^hje^dly 
Where    Mr.    Cool,  u 
young  woman  J^;^;"  ^i^e  again, 

show  with  becomingly 

(perhaps  they  ^;^^"<'"  >,) ;  she  steps! 
become    any    P^tttV    B>n^.  ^.j^  , 

through  a  dance  w''*^.,^, JtJve  effect;! 
to  the  shoulders  for  dist  nctiv  e  eae  . 

She  sings  in  a  thin  small  ^o^°«• 
gave  most  Pi-^.'"'^^        '^^he  countess ' 
-The  Cloak."  ^^^^'[6'"  '^^'"^"".^or- 
Beiini,  clandestinely  ji^^'"^;  "to  a 

ous  composer,  she  agrees  «t.re 

the  opening  night,  with  seat  pnces  up 


jiasculine 

up  all  over  the  house  were  from  the 
Excellent  comedy  was  oontributed  by 
>jessrs.    Burns  ^and    «eiina   m  dialect 

1-  ^e'r^nUeadlng^trave^. 
by  Mr.  Leslie,  as  the  old-time  oaii. 
singer  who  reached  the  fourth  bar  o 


of  M.  neiioff  »iii<i 
lie  {ormer's  sensa- 
;;  top  to  staKe.  and 

scene  of  the  sliver,  fountain, 
our  nymphs  freely  dlsphiyed 
:.'\,.:vlngr  carriage,  were  o\itstand- 
oaturfs  of  well-rounded  entertaln- 
E,  O. 

I     SEI^WTK   THEATRE— "Antony  and 
'  "li-opatra,"    a    tragedy    by  "William 
liespeare.    The  cost: 

ny  Rolo  Peter* 

'u«  Cauar  Vernon  Kel»« 

Ju»  Gordon  Burby^ 

■■H  Jompelus  George  Carter, 

itliu  Enobarbua  I.ouls  Hector 

i:ld!u5  Rlcharrt  Bowler 

liroa  J.  Sayer  Crawley 

Scarui  James  Dlfley 

Derrelas  James  Melsh*" 

Maecenas  James  Melghan 

A^rlppa  C.  Bailey  Hick 

Proculelus  Orandon  Rhodes 

Thyreus  Charles  Brokaw 

Mcnas  James  Melghan 

Menecrates  Cyrus  Staehle 

Varrlus  EMward  BrooKs 

Euphroniua   Walter  Knapp 

Alexas   Harold  Webster 

Marldlan  Robert  Ayrton 

Keleucua   Lionel  Hammond 

niom-rtes  WUlard  Joray 

A   Soothsayer   I^lonel  Hogarth 

A  clown   Milton  Pope 

A  meHenger   Dennis  King 

rieopalra  Jano  Cowl 

Octavia   edith  Van  Cleve 

Charmlan   Marlon  Evensen 

Iras   Grace  Hampton 

Other  messenrers,  James  Dlfley,  Albert 
Blls»,  John  Gerard,  Harold  Webster,  Ed- 
ward Brook*. 

To  attempt  "Antony  and  Cleopatra 
was  audacious.  Miss  Cowl,  In  essaying 
Juliet,  trod  the  beaten  path.  But  to  do 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  never  a  fa- 
vorite, the  despair  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish tragedians  because  of  Its  difficul- 
ties, to  desire  to  triumph  where  count- 
less predecessors  have  failed,  marks 
vaulting  ambition.  It  Is  too  early  to 
decide  whether  or  not  Miss  Cowl  has 
flown  too  high,  but  her  interpretation 
had  immortal  longings,  and  the  produc- 
tion made  the  play  live  as  drama.  We 
cannot  know  yet  If  the  impossible  has 
been  achieved,  if  the  tragedy  has 
stepped  from  the  library  to  the  stage 
and  become  a  popular  success;  the  ver- 
dict of  the  public  will  tell. 

What  makes  the  play  fascinating  to 
read — the  breadth  of  the  theme,  the 
•onception  of  world  affairs  hinging  upon 
the  Intrigue  of  two  people — these  are 
largely  lost  In  the  playing.  Shaikespeare 
obtained  his  effect  by  changing  the 
locale  from  Parthia  to  Misenum  with 
bewildering  ease  and,  like  a  modern 
moving  pltcure,  Intertwining  world  pol- 
itics at  Rome  and  intrigue  at  Alexan- 
(Irla,  simultaneously;  his  scenes  are 
brief  and  numerous — there  are  24  in 
acts  3  and  4.  Without  a  German  hy- 
draulic stage,  a  director  could  not  hope 
to  present  those  two-score  scenes  with  ; 
as  many  changes  of  scenery — even  if 
an  audience  could  endure  their  length. 
The  play  must  be  cut;  something  must 
be  lost.  In  this  instance,  the  action  has 
been  concentrated,  the  play  presented  In 
four  acts  and  13  scenes. 

The  play  was  enhanced  by  the  mount- 
ing. Mr.  Peters  chose  to  Indicate  the 
scene  very  simply,  often  with  draperies, 
more  especially  by  two  settings. 

The  acting  was  consistently  fine,  the 
minor  actors  struck  no  weak  discordant 
note.  Mr.  King's  Messenger,  Mr. 
Hector's  Enobarbus  seemed  especially 
vivid.  There  Is  nothing  but  praise  for 
Mr.  Peter's  Antony.  Shakespeare's 
character  wavers,  his  features  are  none 
too  clear.  Mr.  Peters  stresses  the  man's 
fickleness  as  the  gropings  of  a  brave, 

I  courageous,  proud  man  whose  nature 
I  has  a  dominant  and  destroying  taint  of 
]  sensuality.  The  death  Is  beautifully 
I  managed. 

Jane  Cowl's  Cleopatra  Is  a  courtesan, 
a  dissolute  fascinating  woman  who 
trades  in  love  and  toys  with  statesman- 
I  ship.  She  is  moved  by  every  breath  of 
passion;  she  is  vain,  deceitful,  callous. 
That  is  the  Cleopatra  of  history.  Most 
charming  was  Miss  Cowl  as  she  mocked 
Antony  and  taunted  his  bluntness  with 
her  sharp  wit.  In  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  marriage,  she  attained 
superb  heights.  After  that  there  was 
a  falling  off;  time  may  deepen  and 
riake  more  poignant  the  great  sincerity 
of  the  death.  It  seemed  as  though  Miss 
Cowl  had  not  explained  her  perverse 
desertion  of  Antony  satisfactorily 
enough  to  make  her  suicide  more  than 
the  spectacular  end  of  a  racy  life.  But 
nowhere  the  actress  failed  to  enliven 
the  role.  The  honors  are  Miss  Cowl's, 
Mr.  Peter's  and  one  more,  Mr.  Reicher's. 
Miss  Cowl  explained  after  dragging  him 
on  the  stasre  in  answer  to  enthusiastic 
applause:  "Mr.  Relcher  directed  the 
,  play."  J.  c.  M. 


liiin>iil  .Sathan... 

Morrl!l   

(■1  ivrfnrd  BoaWBll. 
Dciiirinan  ........ 

Ii.li-r  

Farrolly   

Klto 


;  vro  Denn 
I,     i  i.>  Deaner 
RIeluir.l  Malch'en 
..HuroUl  WaUUIIte 
.Bdwnrd  Van-Sloan 
,  . .  .Wliliai  1  l>ett» 
Percy  Murphy 
.Richard  Allen. 
 T.  Kamamato 

Last  niRht  the  Majestic  returned  once 
more  to  the  fold  of  the  "legits"  under 
the  rca.-isiirlng  banner  of  Mr.  Quy  Bol- 
ton. During  his  career  Mr.  Bolton  has 
at  various  times  been  responsible  for 
quite  a  considerable  amount  of  clever- 
ness, but  we  doubt  whether,  all  In  all,  j 
he    h.is    done    anything    better    than  1 
"Polly  Preferred."  Of  course,  tho  sit-  j 
"Pollv  Preferred."    Of  course  the  sit- 
uation  is   delightfully   impossible,   and  | 
the  author  does  not  waste  any  time  in  i 
trying  to  make  it  convincing.    His  char-  | 
acters  are  chosen  because  they  fit  into  i 
his  plot— the  sweet  young  chorus  girl  | 
out  of  a  job,  the  spirited  salesman  (late  | 
of  silk  underwear),  ^also  out  of  a  Job, 
and  the  villain  with  lots  of  money  and 
not  too  black  a  soul.    And  brokers  and 
artists,   and  office  boys,   etc.,   as  the 
needs  of  amusement  may  direct.  There 
they  are,  says  Mr.  Bolton;  now  listen 
to  'em. 

So  the  audience  listened:  to  Morris 
and  his  subtly  Inflected  telephone  con- 
versations with  after-hour  customers; 
to  Miss  Tobln's  fascinating  southern 
drawl;  to  Mr.'  Van-Sloan's  Just-not- 
overdone  rendering  of  the  temperament- 
director;  to  Miss  Hammond's  piquant 
"line"  of  colorful  Araerlcanese.  Hers 
are  some  of  the  mcst  mirthful  lines  in 
the  piece.  She  loves  the  villain  so  much 
that  "if  you  was  drcr\vnJn'  I'd  throw 
you  an  anvil."  She  has  no  wedding  ring 
because  she  "lent  it  to  a  friend  to  hire 
a  bungalow  witW."  Possibly  that  is  why 
she  (and  others)  are  In  the  chorus 
"while  the  honest  miners  are  still  with- 
out wives."  Her  range  of  topic  is  wide 
and  her  wit  never-failing.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  comic  butler,  of  whom 
there  is  none,  she  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  . 

Not  but  that  the  others  get  their 
share  of  bright  remarks.  Thus  the  in- 
jured wife  of  the  villain  is  heard  to  re- 
mark that  "the  true  test  of  civilization 
is  whether  one  regards  infidelity  as  a 
comedy  or  a  tragedy."  And  not  long 
afterwards  she  oasts  some  possible 
doubt  on  the  altitude  of  her  attainn»ent 
in  that  direction  by  adding  that  there 
is  a  little  red  blood  mixed  with  her 
blue.  We  suspect  none  of  her  auditors 
thought  the  less  of  her  for  that,  espec- 
ially as  It  led  to  some  ingenious  plot- 
ting later  on.  .  „  -  ,  .  i 
^  A  play  intended  primarily  for  laughs 
needs  a  firm  skeleton  of  action  to  sup-  j 
port  the  byplay  of  tougues.  This  Mr. 
Bolton  has  also  seen  to.  The  scene  in 
the  "office"  of  the  new  film  company, 
where  "Bob"  sells  "Polly"  to  the  syndi- 
cate that  is  to  back  her  in  the  making 
of  her  "movie"  career  involves  a  wealth 
of  detail,  of  ebb  and  flow,  of  success 
and  threatened  failure.  The  suspense  is 
excellent,  and  when  the  audience  sees 
Polly  finally  go  out  the  door  with  her 
"chance"  assured  there  was  a  genuine 
feeling  of  relief. 

The  risque — of  which  there  threatened 
to  be  a  lot— resolved  itself  Into  sophis- 
tication without  the  slightest  trace  of 
vulgarity— a  level  seldom  attained  on 
the  American  stage. 

The  company  is  even  and  of  good 
quality,  tending  only  to  play  without 
drive,  and  somewhat  monotonously.  It 
needs  "warming  up."  But  such  a  re- 
ception as  a  packed  house  last  night 
accorded  it  should  soon  set  that  right. 

W.  R.  B. 


r  star  of 
hn  wnrm- 

HI'.'!.  I'f  tiiu  i-erfortneri, 

however  •  iipenronco  in  vaude- 

vlllo  here,  ,  .  B  "i  bit  _of  musical 

comedy  In  a  vaudeville  way." 

Odette  Myrtil."  the  girl  with  the  danc- 
ing eyes"  was  another  favorite,  in  her 
singing,  dancing  and  violin  playing.  She 
was  ably  supported  by  I.Aurette  Bou- 
I  Cher  and  James  Alderman. 

Charles  Cherry  appears  in  a  one-act' 
satire  "The  Bachelor."  assisted  by 
Grant  Mills  and  Dcih  M:irtln.  A  novelty 
comedy  "Caterpillars."  is  presented  by 
Frank  Davis  and  Adele  Darnell. 

The  program  also  includes  the  Four 
Adlonas  in  a  clever  acrobatic  act,  Mur- 
ray &  Alan.  "Jesters  of  8000  Years 
Ago";  Eddie  Webber  and  Marion  Ridnor 
In  a  song  and  dance  sketch,  and  Clar- 
ence Nordstrum  in  "Bits  of  This  and 
That,"  assisted  by  Zella  Maude  and  Al- 
berta. NlcVlr.lo 

COPIjEY  xHKATKK— Henry  Jewetfs 
Repertory  Company  in  "An  Ideal  Hus- 
band," a  Comedy  of  Manners,  in  four 
acts  by  Oscar  Wilde.  Caste: 

Mrs.  MarchiDont  A™* 

r.ady  Basildon  •„''°'i'"'S"  JPlJ 

r>md  Berkshire  .••  •»•  A.  James 

Olivia  Trafford  Marianne  nodge 

Lady  Victoria  Gray  Phyllis  Trelet'ei, 

ToniniT  Trafford  P""!  ^cott 

I.!idv  .Tane  Bartoril  -inne  Kogers  , 

M„.;on   C.  Wordley  Hnlne 

Lord  Civersham  Hugh  C.  Buckler 

I.8dv  Chlltern  \lolet  '  »»ct 

il  Mabel  Chlltern  ^''^'^  'r'"" 

l>idv  Markby  Valentine  Sidney 

Mr.  Bartord  ^.''''''H,.^  ? 

Mrs   Chcvelcy  Katherlne  Standing 

hiichess  of  Maylxirough  Laura  Sai"")'"'' 

Vlcointe  De  Nanjac  Charles  Hampden 

Sir  Robert  Chlltern  Alan  Mowbray 

Lord  Gonng  Pbmn  Tonge 

Mr.  Montford  Harold  ^  e^t 

Plilpps  lull's 

Boston   Is   Indebted   to   the  Jewett 
players  for  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
Oscar  Wilde,  but  the  magnitude  of  this 
jdebt  is  hardly  realized  when  "An  Ideal 
I  Husband"  Is  the  selection.    It  is  Wilde, 
but  not  Wilde  at  his  best.    To  be  sure, 
the  epigrams  are  there,  but  they  sound 
a  bit  labored  and  one  is  able  to  under- 
stand Lord  Goring  when  he  says  that 
one  may  be  both  clever  and  stupid  at 
the  same  time.    We  were  ready  to  cry 
■enough"  long  before  the  penultimate 
epigram. 

The  situations  of    the  play  do  not 
stand  up  as  well  as  they  might  and  the 
supposedly  moving  scenes  are  weakly 
unconvincing.     They  often  sound  like 
melodrama  and  poor  melodrama  at  that. 
The  trials  of  Lord  Chlltern  because  of 
an   early  Indiscretion  are  brought  on 
by   the   arrival   of   Mrs.    Cheveley,  in 
whom  Is  dangerously  combined  beauty 
and  cleverness.    Mrs.  Cheveley  attacks 
first  Lord  Chiltern  and  then  his  wlte. 
She  is  diverted  from  the  former  by  a 
1  coincidence  that  taxes  one's  gullibility 
and  from  the  latter  by  a  ^tupidity  un- 
Throughout 


M.VJESTIC  THEATRE— Guy  Bolton's 
sparkling  comedy,  "Polly  Preferred," 
with  Genevieve  Tobin.    The  cast: 

JImrale.  a  chorus  girl  Kay  Hammond 

Walter  at  the  Automat  Devld  Burns 

Polly    Brown  Genevieve  Tobln 

(By   arrangement  with   Arthur  Hopkins) 

Joe  Rutherford  William  David 

Bob    Cooley  Wllilam  Hnrrlgan 

Page  boy  Costa  E.  Rlchter 

Miss  B  Olga  Brent 

Guest   Prlscilla  Platte 

Mr.  'X    George  Hpelvin 

Owen  Kennedy..  Louis  Haines 

Pierre  Jones  Booth  Howard 

\rif:o  r  viTwinla  Lee  Moore 


SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux. 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  ha.ll.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Humperdinck.  Prelude  to 
•Hacnsel  and  Gretel":  Mozart,  Menu- 
eito  and  Finale  from  the  Symphony  in 
G  minor;  Wagner,  Dance  of  the  Ap- 
prentices and  Homageto  Hans  Sachs 
from  "The  Mastersingers";  Debussy, 
Nocturne.  "Festivale";  Jtossini,  Over- 
ture to  "Wlllia-Ti  Tell."  The  concert  will 
be  repeated  this  afternoon. 

ON  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

A  demonstration  of  military  training 
and  discipline  by  a  model  platoon  from 
the  13th  infantry.  U.  S.  A.,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  W.  R.  MacReynolds,  Is 
an  unusual  act  this  week  on  the  pro- 
gram at  B.  F.' Keith's  Theatre. 

The  platoon,  which  was  specially  se- 
lected and  trained  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  MaJ.  Henry  W.  Stlnness,  is  ac- 
companied by  a  military  band  of  30. 
The  detachment  exe.mpUfled  peace-time 
training,  the  call  to  arms,  mobilizations, 
manoeuvres,  battle  firing,  use  of  vari- 
ous weapons  and  escort  to  the  colors. 
The  soldiers  executed  these  various 
movements  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
precision  that  brought  constant  ap- 
plause from  the  audience. 

This  act  was  only  one  of  several  that 
made  a  favorable  impression.  The  bill 
offers  an  exceptional  variety,  and  It 
would  be  difficult  to  select  the  outstand- 


worthy  of  such  a  woman.  ^Throughout, 
the  artificialities  are  distressingly  ap-^ 
parent.  , 

The  play  was  acted  with  intelligeiice, 
for  the  most  part,  although  but  few 
of  the  players  succeeded  In  making  the 
persons  of  the  play  convincing.  There 
was  a  regrettable  tendency  for  the  cast 
shout  the  lines  which  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  competing 
with  the  candy  hound  behind  us  or 
were  trying  to  drown  out  the  music  of 
the  dance  in  the  wings.  In  either  pur- 
pose they  succeeded,  but  the  shouting 
with  quite  unnecessary  for  their  enun- 
ciation was  well  nigh  perfect. 

Mrs.  Cheveley  is  of  necessity  the 
most  interesting  character  In  the  play, 
for  It  is  sh^  who  upsets  the  Chlltern 
household.  Miss  Standing  looked  the 
part  charmingly,  but  was  at  times  In- 
clined to  hardness  unworthy  of  Mrs. 
Cheveley.  Miss  Sidney  did  an  excellent 
bit  as  the  talkative  Lady  Markby  and 
prattled  on  to  the  delight  of  the  audi 
ence.  . ,      .  , 

Mr  Buckler  met  with  considerable 
<iuccess  in  making  Lord  Chiltern  con 
vincing.  He  was  restrained  and  quiet, 
hut  forceful  when  called  upon  to  be  so. 
Mr  Tonge  as  the  silly  Englishman  with 
whom  we  have  become  so  familiar  on 
the  American  stage,  was  capital.  Most 
of  the  epigrams  are  allotted  to  him  and 
he  delivered  them  with  admirable  tech- 
nique. He  was  not  a  puppet  for  the 
author  as  another  might   have  made 

^^'The  guests  In  the  first  act  cluttered 
up  the  stage  unnecessarily  and  seemed 
to  lack  room  In  which  to  move  about. 
Aside  from  this  confinement  the  set- 
tings were  adequate.  If  one  will  Insist 
in  making  the  furniture  of  such  an  atro- 
cious period  as  does  Oscar  Wilde.  An 
Ideal  Husband"  has  not  been  given  at 
the  Copley  since  1916.  and  It  may  now 
be  retuwied  to  the  library  for  a  similar 
period.  It  is  interesting,  but  ^^n  be 
seen  too  often.  °-  ^-  "■ 

>,y  Owen  Davie.    The  cast 
lows  :  .  .Mark  Kent 

Henry  Jordan  .Anna  iJayne 

Emma  .'.Jill  Middlfton 

Nettle   ..  .Rath  Garland 

Sadie  Fellows   ..  .Joseph  U» 

Orln  -"■.*.■.■.■  ■■Eleanor  IW<»:?^l" 

Ella  Jordan   _  .Harold  qhaee 

Doctor  Curtis  AdPlyn  BHsUnell 

Jane  Crosby..  ^^■a  M.  Remley 

.Tobn  Bradford  -J-' • 


Hen  lord  11 
Hannah 

Jim  Jay  .      ■.   '■"  ■'  ■ 

Slanipud     with     approval  iiu 
Pulitzer  Prize  Play  of  ia23,  "Irei..,u'i 
was  presented  at  tho  St.  James  th.    :  ■ 
last  night  for  tho  llr-sl  time  In  r. 
in   "Icebound,"   Owen   Davis  Iibm 
posed"  farm  life,  as  town  and  cUy 
have  been  laid  bare  by  .Sinclair  I>>wl«s, 
but  with  an  eyo  for  the  humorous  :ib- 
pects  of  the  picture  an  well  ai  ItH  p-l- 
tiness.    It  is  a  story  r,f  hearts  th»t  are 
icebound,  of  the  Jordans,  a  farm  fiwnlly 
in  which  tho  traditional  rural  virtue  of 
thrift  luiH  degenerated  Into  greed. 

The  old  mother  of  the  family  was 
dead  and  ^  the  Jordans  were  gathered 
in  the  front  parlor,  used  only  for  fu- 
nereal occasions,  to  learn  the  contents 
of  tho  will.  Old  Mrs.  Jordan  had  been 
a  strong-willed  woman,  hard  on  the 
surface,  concealing  tho  affectionate 
side  of  her  nature.  She  had  known  that 
her  children  were  walling  for  her  death. 
So  she  decided  to  fool  them,  and  by 
the  same  stroke  to  fulfill  her  secret  de- 
'  sire  to  leave  her  money  to  her  young- 
est son,  a  renegad* 

Jane,  poor  relation,  Inherited  the 
money,  and  with  It,  a  request  that  she 
reform  Ben.  the  wicked  son.  marry  him. 
and  so  bring  him  the  title  to  the  Jordan 
fortune.  It  was  a  hard  task,  reformi.ng 
Ben,  but  aided  by  a  strong  will  and  a 
stronger  love  for  the  youngest  Jordan, 
Jane  brought  him  around,  saved  him 
from  prison  and  taught  him  self-respect. 

A  bare  recital  of  the  plot  sounds  trite 
enough,  but  Owen  Davis  has  brought  to 
Its  lines  his  best  powers  of  characteri- 
zation. a5  "Icebound"  was  produced 
by  the  Boston  Stock  Company,  it  pre- 
sented an  extraordinarily  faithful  re- 
production of  the  pflay  as  it  was  first 
given  in  New  York  last  year.  Adelynn 
Bushnell  as  the  smooth-haired,  smooth- 
voiced  .lane,  played  with  an  air  of  in- 
finite  patience,  but  never  monotonously. 
As  Ben.  Walter  Gilbert  was  a  real  Jor- 
dan, selfish  and  greedy,  but  frank 
enough  to  see  himself  as  he  was 

Sadie  Fellows,  the  widowed  daughter 
of  the  Jordan  family,  was  played  by 
Ruth  Garland,  who  took  the  part  at 
short  notice,  owing/  to  the  illness  of 
Viola  Roach.  Her  main  purpose  in  life 
was  to  find  money  to  pay  her  rent.  Her 
only  pleasure  was  to  spread  the  gossip 
of  the  countryside  as  far  as  her  de- 
termined efforts  could  carry  It.  Mark 
Kent,  Jill  Middleton  and  Joseph  Lee 
each  gave  clear-cut  pictures  of  younger 
and  older  Jordan,  each  Jordan  first  and 
;  last. 

"Icebound"  Is  not  the  great  American 
drama.  It  is  a  little  too  clever,  too  well- 
made  to  be  read.  But  It  Is  the  stuff 
of  which  some  one  will  write  a  thor- 
oughtly  representative  play  of  Ameri- 
can farm  life.  J-  B.  G. 

PLAYS  CONTINUINti 

ARLINGTON— "Irene,"  popular  mu- 
.sical  comedy  well  performed  by  the 
Berkeley  Comedians.  Third  week. 
MOLLIS  STREET— Frank  Craven  in 
his  amusing  comedy  of  young 
married  life,  "The  First  Year."  a 
ptory  of  domestic  complications, 
played  by  an  excellent  company. 
Fourth  week. 
PEA  BODY  PLAY  HOUSE.  357 
Charles  street— "The  Deluge."  a 
powerful  play  of  tlie  Middle  West 
by  Ilenning  Berger.  Produced  by 
tho  Stage  Guild  last  Saturday 
night. 

PLYMOUTH— "Whispering  Wires." 
a   play  of  murder,   mystery,  de- 
tectives and  thrills.  Well  acted  by 
a  company  headed  by  Ben  Johnson. 
Sixth  and  next  to  the  last  week. 
SHUBERT— Fifth    edition     of  the 
•Greenwich    Village     Follies,"  a 
spectacular,  sumptuous  show  with 
entertaining  acts,  songs,  and  much 
dancing.     Third  and  next  to  the 
last  week. 
TRBMONT — "Adrlenne,"  a  pleasing, 
lively  musical  comedy.  Company 
liea-ded  by  Billy  B.  Van  and  Rich- 
ard Carle.    Fourth  and  last  week. 
TREMONT   TEMPLE — "The  Court- 
ship   of    Myles    Standish,"  with 
Charles  Ray.     The    film    play  Is 
based  on  Longfellow's  poem.  First 
showing  this  evening. 
WILBUR— "Up  She  Goes."  Musical 
comedy  by  Frank  Craven.  Enter- 
taining and  well  performed  by  a 
company  headed  by  Nancy  Wel- 
ford   and   Richard    (Skeete)  Gal- 
lagher and  including  Fanny  Rice. 
Fourth  week. 


AVrltten  composition,  like  any  other 
I  form  of  human  discourse,  is  only  en- 
durable so  far  as  tlie  opinions  and  sen- 
timents which  it  promulgates  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  real  opinions  and  gen- 
uine sentiments  of  the  writer.  ...  It 
is  to  the  immense  multiplication  in  the 
present  day  of  those  who  read,  but  do 
not  think  that  I  should  be  disposed  to 
(ascribe  what  I  view  as  the  degeneracy 
of  our  literature.— John  Stuart  Mill. 


oru      : -^t  lord  of  tlip  admiralty. 
"Oltl  nobility."  forsooth.  I 
Tlichard  Burden  Haldano.    First  vis-  ' 
i-ount.    "Created"  1911.  j 
rarmoor.  Charles  Alfred  Crlpps!  First 
WHERE  IS  THAT  REPORTER  NOW?  bnron.    "Created"  19]t. 

Chelmsford.     Frederick  John  Napier 
Theslzcr.     First    viscount.  "Created" 


fa( 


the  niothti 


iKrom    tl>e   Republican   Register,  Gales- 
burg.  111.1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ouray  Meyer  and  son. 
Kdwin.  of  Kansas  City  spent  the  week 
end  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey.  Mrs.  Mey- 
er and  Bailey  were  roommates  while  at- 
tending Lombard  College. 


G.  E. 


SADLER  AND  SILLABUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  item  from  London  reports  the  death 
of  Dendy  Sadler  at  St.  Ives.  How  xnany 
of  his  delightful  pictures  are  In  this 
country?  There  used  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  Sadler  engravings  at 
Keeler's  In  Albany,  not  the  old  Keelcr's  i 
Hotel,  but  at  the  restaurant  on  State  ' 
street.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
them,  and  It  was  said  the  Mr.  Keeler 
has  the  most  complete  collection  in  the 
world.  He  collected  for  years  every  en- 
graving that  could  le  found  in  Europe, 
and  his  collection  was  estimated  to  be 
worth,  some  years  ago,  tlO.OOO;  I  have 
often  dined  under  "Darby  and  Joan."  I 
think  "Toddy  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese" 
was  upstairs  in  a  little  room,  very  quiet 
and  likable,  a  most  delightful  place 
after  a  busy  day.  We  have  nothing 
quite  like  it  in  Boston.  All  of  Sadler's 
pictures  were  well  drawn.  Could  any 
one  depict  such  simple  scenes  more  de- 
lightfully: rural  Surrey,  where  he  lived 
in  his  childhood:  Those  were  the  days  of 
swallow-tail  coats,  tight  pantaloons, 
long  clay  pipes,  home-made  wines  and 
syllabub — or  Is  it  sillibub — parties.  Was 
syllabub  ever  made  In  New  England? 
Some  say  sillabub  or  siUsbuck.  Is  it 
best  made  with  wine  or  ale  or  cider? 
Ale  seems  to  have  it,  at  least  according 
to  Randolph  in  his  "Commendation  of  a 
Pot  of  Good  Ale." 

"Your  ale-berries,  caudles,  and  possets 
each  one. 

And  sillabubs  made  at  the  milking-pail,  I 
Although  they  be  many,  beer  comes  not 
in  any, 

But  all  are  compo'd  with  a  pot  of  good  i 
ale." 

But  is  not  cider  and  cream,  sweet- 1 
ened  and  flavored  with  lemon,  Just  as  i 
,  good.  "  1 

Sadler  chose  the  rocky  coast  of  Corn- 
wall for  his  latter  years.  What  a  con- 
trast to  rural  Surrey!  Lands  End, 
Mounts  Bay,  Lizard  Head,  Penzance 
and  St.  Ives  Bay  speak  of  storms  and 
shipwrecks,  pirates  and  hidden  treas- 
ure. Did  he  ever  paint  pictures  of.  such 
scenes?  H.  R.  V. 

Boston. 

The  most  frequent  spelling  from  about 
1700  has  been  "syllabub"  (under  the 
influence  of  "syllable"),  but  "sillabub" 
is  preferred.  "Sillub"  is  an  obsolete 
^  a^iant.  "Sillibouk  '  Is  the  same  as 
"sillabub."  There  is  a  variant  "Silli- 
buck,"  but  "sillsbuck"  seems  to  be  un- 
known to  lexicographers.  This  defini- 
tion is  given;  "A  drink  or  dish  made 
of  milk  (frequently  as  drawn  from  the 
cow)  or  cream,  curdled  by  the  admix- 
ture of  wine,  cider,  or  other  acid,  and 
often  sweetened  and  flavored.  The  poet 
William  King  sang  sweetly  in  1704: 
"Thy  white  wine,  sugar,  milk  together 
club 

To  make  that  gentle  viand  syllabub." 

The  earliest  quotation  of  the  word, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
refers  to  eating  a  "solybubbe 


A  MINOR  TRAGEDY 

Oh.  a  poet  of  the  stars  I'd  be, 

A  singer  of  the  skies,  where  cold  and 
dear 

The  Pleiades  evoke  a  melody 
Too  wild  and  sweet  for  mortal  ears 
to  hear: 

A  rhapsody  about  the  Northern  Lights 

I  would  compose, 
Those  wonders  of  the  Arctic  Snows 
Whose  baleful,  evanescent,   yet  half 

divine,  high  climbing  fires 
The  Northern  Midnight  bathes  in  hues 

of  gold  and  rose. 

A  singer  of  the  Open  Spaces  I  would  be. 

Of  that  great  West  where  far  away 
The  Hills  begin,  and  men  are  free 

To  live  their  lives  through  night  and 
by  the  day 
Unhampered  by  man's  cheap  and  wit- 
less laws. 

Oh,  many  things  I'd  sing— but  pause — 
Nature,  whose  perverted  sense  of  hu- 
mor   did   give   mo    appetite,  and 
make  me   sensible   to   heat  and 
cold. 

Demands  that  I  write  ads  for  wom- 
en's underclothes!     I  EM  DEE. 


WILL  SOME   ONE  OBLIGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

AVe  enclose  a  clipping  recently  cut 
from  our  paper,  entitled  "Carroll  of 
CarroUton,"  and  we  have  marked  the 
part  that  we  would  call  to  your  atten- 
tion, with  a  view  of  asking  that  you 
verify  or  disprove  the  statement  that 
is  made  in  the  article,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "In- 177G  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  Canada  to  persuade 
Canada  to  join  the  war  of  independ- 
ence." This  is  the  first  occasion  that 
we  have  ever  noticed  this  assertion 
made  in  any  of  the  histories  or  other 
biographical  or  historical  events  in 
connection  with  the  country's  history 
at  that  period;  and  we  are  inquisitive 
enough  to -wish  to  learn  the  facts,-  if 
possible,  and  would  appreciate  your 
attempting  to  give  us  the  necessary 
inCor^mation  through  your  column  head^ 
ed  As  the  World  Wags. 
Danlelson.  Ct,         E.  B.  WILBUR, 

^^1 


^^Lomse 


-Ed. 


JONES 

1 1  'or  .^5  the  World  Wa;s.  i 
Old  man  Jones  likes  the  product  of  the 
vine. 

And  he  always  asks  for  the  "gen-u- 
ine." 

Sometimes  he  makes  his  young  wife 
fret 

When  he  talks  of  Shakespeare's  "Ju- 
li-et."  ; 

Often  he's  asked  who  lives  at  thirty- 
three: 

Jones  proudly  answers,  "Why,  It's  me." 
'Course  he  has  a  smart  dog — calls  him 
Pill; 

Vhen  the  dog  annoys  hini.  says,  "Pill, 
lay  still!" 

jnes  was  a  sad  mess  when  he  bumped 
two  Fords, 


Get  his  ad-dress!' 

words. 
.Vew  Haven,  Ct. 


were  his  very  last 
KIL  KARNEY. 


IS  HENRY  A  SCOFFLAW? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Industrial  Alcohol  was  strong  yester- 
day, on  the  report  that  the  company 
had  made  a  contract  with  Henry  Ford 
to  supply  him  witli  alcohol. — A.  J.  Bean, 
In  the  Boston  Post.  E.  B.  S. 


"THE  OLD  NOBILITY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  an  editorial  article  in  the  Even- 
ing Transcript,  headed  "I.a.bor  and  the 
•Old  Xobility.'  "  The  noblemen  thus  re- 
ferred to  were  Lord  Haldane,  now  lord 
chancellor;  Lord  Parmoor,  lord  presi- 
lent  of  the  council;  Viscount  Chelms- 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Charpen 
tier's  "Louise,"  opera  in  four  acts,  per- i 
formed  by  the  (Chicago  Opera  company. 

The  Father  Georges  Baklanov 

The  Mother  .....Maria  Claesseng 

Louise  ilary  Garden 

Julkn  Percand  AnBseiiu 

Noctambule  Jose  Mojlca 

"Louise"  was  a  favorite  opera  when 
Boston  had  its  own  company,  a  favorite 
opera  no  matter  who  took  the  part  of 
the  sensual  girl  who  was  bored  at 
home.  No  wonder  then  that  with  Miss 
Garden,  Mr.  Baklanov  and  a  new  tenor, 
whose  reputation  had  preceded  him,  the 
Opera  House  was  filled  last  night  to 
overflowing. 

One  could  not  help  remembering  that 
Mr.  Baklanov  was  Barnaba,  the  spy,  in 
"La  Gioconda"  the  night  that  this  opera 
house  was  opened  in  November,  1919; 
that  Mme.  Claessens,  wl»o  last  night  was 
the  mother  Louise,  took  the  part  of 
Amnerls  two  nights  after  the  opening. 

What  a  relief  Charpentler's  opera  was 
after  tiie  moribund  if  not  dead 
"L'Africaine."  for  "Louise"  has  life, 
though  some  of  the  pages  since  1900 
have  grown  old  and  are  in  tatters.  Last 
night  the  scene  in  the  dressmaking 
establishment  was  omitted.  It  was  a 
pity,  for  it  contains  some  of  the  most 
charming  music  in  the  oi>€ra.  It 
might  have  been  better  to  cut  out  the 
preceding  scene,  which  contains  many 
dull  measures,  as  those  of  the  wan- 
dering night  bird  in  fine  clothes.  Nor 
Is  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Charpen- 
tier,  or  the  symbolism  as  some  would 
have  it,  indlspensaible  to  the  unfolding 
of  the  plot. 

This  plot,  boiled  down,  is  a  simple 
one.  A  doting  father  henpecked  by  a 
sour  wife.  A  daughter,  naturally  rebel- 
lious, courted  with  flattering  words  by 
a  gay  youth,  whose  honorable  offer  of 
marriage  is  rejected  by  the  parents. 
The  flight  of  the  daughter  rejoicing  in  a 
free  union  with  her  lover,  disdaining  the 
chain  of  matrimony.  'Die  return  of  the 
girl  to  her  home,  when  her  mother  begg 
her  to  see  her  father  before  he  dies. 
Again  family  quarrels;  the  girl  un- 
ashamed, eager  for  the  raptures  of  free 
love;  the  father  cursing  her  and  driv- 
ing her  from  home.  Here  we  liave  the 
stock  elements  of  good  old-fashioned 
melodrama,  but  no  snowstorm,  no 
howling  wind  to  excite  pity  for  the 
ejected  one. 

Charnentier  would  have  it  that  the 


for  Routine,  Julieu  lor  Free  Love;  ttuU 
dominating  the  action  is  I'leasuro, 
which  apparently  is  to  be  found  only  on 
Montmartrc.  Etienne  Destrangcs  In  his 
long  analysis  of  "Louise"  points  out  at 
least  two  dozen  typical-  themes,  besides 
1  the  street  cries;  themes  of  desflre,  the 
'  domestic  hearth,  the  lovers,  the  father's 
i  terrdernes.^,  the  father's  resignation,  and 
I  so  on  and  so  on.  The  wonder  is  that 
'  M.  Destranges  does  not  speak  of  the 
1  Soup  theme,  for  the  father  returning 
■  from  work  asks  in  a  touching  phrase : 
j  "Is  the  soup  ready?"  , 

And  here  enters  paradox.  The  most 
I  truly  musical  portion  of  the  work  is 
that  in  the  first  act  where  there  is  ex-  ' 
pression    of    domestic    happiness  and 
paternal  love;   far  more  musical,  and 
dramatically      expressive      than  the 
shrieks  of  the-  lovers  in  the  third  act, 
excepting   always   the   erotic   song  of 
Louise,  written  in  the  best  manner  of 
Massenet.   Nor  are  the  frantic  repet- 
'  itions  of   "Paree"   as  the   lovers  face 
the  ' illuminated  city  stretched  beneath 
them  strike  one  as  happily  dramatic. 
Far  more  effective  is  that  word  "Paree" 
spoken  by  Louise  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  One  wished  that  Miss  Garden  had 
sighed  It  as  in  a  dream,  rather  than  as 
a  cry  of  exultation. 

But  the  librettto,  which  is  a  zealous 
tract  for  free  love,  and  the  music  are 
thrice  familiar  to  our  opera  goers.  Let 
us  say  a  word  about  the  performance, 
which  was  of  a  higli  order,  in  some  re- 
spects the  best  that  Boston  has  had. 
The  best  by  reason  of  the  uncom- 
monly good  voices  of  the  minor  char- 
acters, the  stage  management  in  the 
^hird  act,  the  senority  and  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  chorus,  and  the  reading  of 
the  score  by  the  accomplished  Mr. 
Polacco. 

The  new  tenor,  Mr.  Ansseau,  made 
a  very  favorable  impression.  Julien  is 
a  poor  fish  at  best,  but  Mr.  Ansseau 
gave  him  excuse  for  his  existence.  His 
voice  is  manly,  vigorous  when  demand 
is  made  by  the  music  but  intelligently 
vigorous.  It  was  used  expressively, 
suiting  the  situation  and  the  phrase. 
His  acting  was  approprately  fervid,  and 
in  stage  business  when  he  was  mute  he 
was  none  the  less  the  character  of  the 
librettist. 

Miss  Garden's  portrayal  of  Louise  is 
well  known.  W^e  have  seldom  heard  her 
sing  so  freely  and  so  well  as  -«he  sang 
last  night.  Her  mannerisms — in  gesture 
and  in  pose — were  none  the  less  marlied: 
they  endear  her  to  her  many  admirers; 
yet  one  could  wish  that  this  Louise 
were  not  so  sophisticated. 

Mr.  Baklanov,  always  a  well-graced 
actor,  gave  an  impressive  performance 
of  the  father,  probably  the  most  power- 
ful that  has  yet  been  seen  here. 

Mme.  Claessens  was  especially  good  in 
the  third  act,  giving  her  meseage  to  her 
daughter  with  quiet,  pathetic  dignity. 


thoiigh. 
for  that 


was  a  ver; 


EVA  GAUTHIER 


Eva  Gauthier,  mezzo-soprano,  gave 
a  recital  last  night  In  Jordan  hall, 
singing  this  program:  r 

Polente  Immagine,    Bellini:   La  Lu- , 
Plnga;  Perucchini;  'WTien  I  Have  Often  ; 
Heard,    Purcell;    Cradle    Song,    Byrd:  i 
Hark!  Hark!  the  Echoing  Air,  ■Purccl]: 
Two  Hungarian  Folksongs.  Nos.  1  and  u, 
Harom  oszl  Konnycsepp,  Az  aszi  larma. 
Op.  16,  Bartok;  Auf  dtr  Treppe  sitzen  ' 
melne  Oechen,  Durch  die  Abendllchen  j 
Garten,  Op.  IS.  Hlndemlth;  Alexander's 
Ragtime    Band,     Irving    Berlin;  The 
Siren's  Song,  Jerome  Kern;  Carolina  tn  , 
the    Morning,    Walter  Donaldson; 
Build   a  Stairway  to 
Gershwin;  Innocent 
Gershwin    and  Wm 


I'll 

Paradise,  George 
Ingenue  Baby, 
Daly:  Swanee, 
George  Gershwin;  Lied  der" Waldtaube, 
from  "Gurrelieder,"  Schonberg;  Jhe 
Ballads  of  the  Four  Seasons  Bliss. 
Chant  de  la  Nonrrlce,  Milhaud; 
L'Alouette,  Delage;  Sur  les  murs  de 
Sala,manca.  Mon  voisin  est  Don  Hen- 
riques,  Swau-Hennessy. 

Mme.  Gauthier's  brave  efforts  to  bring 
new,  strange  music  to  a  hearing  might 
probably  erive  more  widespread  P'<^f^' 
ure  if  the  elnger  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  listener  canBot  heartily  en- 
joy music  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Is  queer,  unless  he  knows  what  it  la 
about.  If  Mme.  Gauthier  likes  to  sing 
Bartok's  songs  in  Hungarian,  she  would 
be  wise  to  have  printed  on  her  program 
a  lltersl  translation  of  the  texts.  The 
original  German  and  French  of  unfa- 
miliar songs  would  also  prove  a  help  to 
a  grasp  of  their  meaning,  and  even  to 
see  the  words  of  English  songs  in  print 
would  do  no  harm,  since  Mme.  Gau- 
thier's enunciation  Is  not  of  the  clear- 
est. 

The  songs  by  Hindemlth  and  by  Bar- 
tok need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  The 
Hungarian    folk   songs,    though  unlike 
the  folk  songs  of  other  lands,  and  very 
much  dressed  out  as  to  accompaniments,  | 
made  a  certain  emotional  appeal.    But  [ 
,  the  original  songs  by  Bartok  and  Hinde-  1 
jnlth's — a  person  to  whom  they  mean  j 
:  nothing  will  do  well  to  hold  his  tongue,  j 
I     The  audience,  of  good  size,  applauded  j 
this  odd  music  with  some  warmth,  and  | 
'  also  with  a  selt-consclpus  air  of  defliant  , 
,  determination.     Their  reception  of  the 


liked,  or  course, 
and  wanted  more  of  it.    Why  shouldn't 
they?    Popular  music  must  needs  have  ; 
In  it  an  clement  of  wide  appeal  or  it' 
would  hardly  become  popular,  and  the  ' 
best  of  the  kind  always  delights  every- 1 
body  who  is  not  a  musical  snob.     The  j 
songs  Mr.  Gershwin  wrote  must  bo  ex-  1 
ceedingly  good  in  their  genre;  certainly  j 
they  seemed  last  night  the  work  of  a 
flner-gralned    musician    than    those  of 
Irving  Berlin,  Jerome  Kern  and  Walter  I 
Donaldson,  which  had  little  but  rhythm  1 
In  their  favor.  ' 

Mme.  Gauthier  has  received  some  ad- 
verse criticism  for  singing  these  songs 
at  her  recitals.  One  can  hardly  Imagine 
Lllli  Lehmann  placing  a  melody  from 
"The  Belle  of  New  York"  on  one  of  her 
programs,  or  Mme.  Sembrlch  "The 
Amorous  Goldfish"  out  of  "The  Geisha," 
though  it  is  safe  to  say  these  artists 
would  have  done  the  ditties  Justice,  and 
their  audiences  would  have  been  highly 
entertained. 

But  times  change,  and  taste  too.  If 
Mme.  Gauthier's  public  likes  to  hear  her 
*!ing  popular  music  better  than  some- 
thing else,  IMme.  Gauthier  must  decide 
how  far  she  will  gratify  her  public's 
wishes.  She  sang  the  songs  last  night  ' 
very  well,  and  Mr.  George  Gershwin 
accompanied  them  brilliantly  and  with 
a  feeling  for  their  rhythm  that  would 
"breathe  life  into  a  stone  and  make  you 
dance  canary  with  sprightly  fire  and 
motions." 

Mme.  Gauthier  was  fortunate  in  Iwth 
her  accompanists,  for  Mr.  Frederick 
Persson  played  the  difficult  piano  parts 
of  her  more  serious  music  admirablv 
indeed.  Mme.  Gauthier  accomplished 
well  the  declamation  of  Schoenberg. 
much  In  the  manner  of  those  composers 
who  followed  after  Wagner,  and  the 
delicate  subtleties  of  Mr.  BUss,  not  easy 
to  understand  but  with  a  suggestion 
that  they  have  in  them  something 
worth  trying  to  understand.  No  dsubt 
she  sang  the  Bartok  and  HindemitI' 
raiBlo  <u3t  as  It  should  be  sung. 

R.  R  n 

TREMONT  TTSMPLE— "The  Court-  , 
ship  of  Myles  Standish,"  a  film  based  , 
on  the  poem  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  Directed  by  Frederick 
Sullivan.  Love  theme,  "Priscilla,"  com-  I 
posed  by  Leslie  Smith.  The  cast  in-  i 
eludes:  ■  ' 

John  Alden  ^'^^f'^'  ' 

ITiscilla  .Mullins  Enl<l  ^ft"><>tt 

Caot.  ilvles  Standish  B.  -^Im  ^"-"^^ 

JoSn  Howland  WilMa.n  J..ll.var, 

Elder  Brewster  i^^^^^'^^^r  'i/ 

William  John  C^arver  ..^...Sam  De  Grasse 

Capt.  Jones!  '^i,"'''"",,-?''^ 

Fallon  tUel>ei;iou9  Pirate)  lorn  W  U>on 

WillUm  Bradford  Xorvnl  McGrei-or 

Edivanl  Lister  ;  '  '  '  ":;""",„^l^ 

Isaac  AUerton  I'-raok  I^a "'>;«  , on 

Kdward  Wlnslow  Thomas  Ho.dlng 

Dr   1-uIIer   James  JtcElbein 

ntohard  More  Raymond  Hallor 

Stephen  Hopkins  •  Max  Asher 

Edwar.l  Dotey   Sldu^.v  Bracy 

Blifflbeth  Tllle.T  r  ^ 

Mary  r.hWton  S'^^j'^de  PedUr 

Mrs:  Brewster  ^J'*™''^-.!  Ihn 

Humility  cooper  -^'t'"'':,  k 'rf<ln 

Mate  Clark  ''t,  Richmo,?d  1 

Ghristoplier  Martin   '^'i^n  I 

Like  Merton.  Charles  Ray  wanted  to 
do    something     "significant."     so  he, 
launched  into  the  filming  of  what  wab  | 
to  be  another  American  epic,  to  rank  , 
with  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation  '  and     l  i>e  , 
Covered  Wagon,"  and  annotated  it  as  , 
completely  as  any  historian  couM  de- 
sire.    The  result  was  "The  Courtship 
of  Myles  Standish.  '   with  its  epics  as 
the  backdrop  against  ^vhich  the  unfold^ 
ing   of   Longfellow's   well  known   tale  l 
might  take  place. 

No  historical  detail  has  been  over 
looked;  each  beam  of  the  Mayfloxver  is 
said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the_ 
original,  except  that  the.-e  be  made  of 
steel.  In  their  exhaustive  research  these 
film  makers  have  discovered  man>  in- 
teresting facts,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  the  Mayflower  was  manned  b>  a 
Dirate  crew.      Each  man-jack  of  ^tbe  ^ 


pirate  ere 

pirates  is  thrown  on  the  screen 
quent  close-up;  a  horrid  crew,  nnming 
up  the   rope   ladders,   flinging  curved 
nlves,  indSlging  in  sea  talk,  '""tm^ying 
during  a  terrible  storm  that  whipped  the 
.kies  wide  and  overwhelmed  the  speed- 
ing  Mayflower  with  torrential  waxes.  ■ 
It  is  a  brave  band  of  pioneers  who 
clasp  their  Bibles  to  their  bosoms,  and 
dance  in  unpuritanical  fashion  when  land 
is  first  sighted.    As  "The  Courtship  of 
Mvles    Standish"    should,    it  revolves 
about  the  three.  John  Alden,  Priscilla 
and  Capt.  Myles  Standish;  but  there  is 
no  dearth  of  incident  to  fill  in  a  full  and 
vivid  canvas   of   recorded  ^happenings. 
There  is  the  signing  of  the  Ma>flower 
compact,  the  episode  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 
the  Indians  frightened  away  by  Capt_ 
Standish's   salute   of  welcome.  Ana 
there  is  also  the  difficult  first  jxlnfer 
when  Indians  hovered  about       the  edge 
of  the  woods,  and  pursued  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla.  , 
■tVith  the   Introduction  of  the  semi- 
historic    romance    of    Longfellow,  the 
titles  revert  to  the  poem,  and  from  the 
hurrving  pen  of  the  stripling    to  the 
Kl    procession     through    Ply'"°"  ^ 
woods,  with  Priscilla  riding  on  the  mllK 
there  is  no  perversion  of 


white  bull, 

text.  _    ,    ,  . 

Directed    by  Frederick 
^o«»nt   director  of   some  experience. 


Sullivan,  a 


As  John  Aldcii.   Churlcy   lUiy   has  tlu 
n(r    of    Iho    drennipr    and  adventurer, 
f  M,,    sclu.lnr:  his  iiUiylng 
'     and    his  manner 
i.'tt,  HS  the  maiden 
,-,1  her  role  with  coquet- 

I.  !i  pretty  Furltnn.  Of 
Mvles  St«ndlsh  of  B.  Alyn 

W.iir,>n     w.i.s    'nu*t     conspicuous:  he 
is  ii  dashing  ngure,  an  adventurer  with 
nse  of  humor.  '■'■}'; 
.;         ON  S  OL■V^^PI A— "Anna  Chrls- 
•  n  vtfiKlon  ot  the  play  by  Eu- 
o  Veill  adapted  to  the  screen  by 
;l«y  King,  directed  by  John  Grlf- 
\vV;iv   nni  supervised  by  Thomas 
<t  Includes  Blanche  Sweet. 

II,  William   Russell  and 
■  ter. 

Ks  In  A  Woman  of  Paris'  with 
which  Mr.  Chaplin  has  set  the  pace 
for  new  directorial  standards.  Mr.  Ince 
and  Mr,  Wray  have  dispensed  with  the 
cnnventlona  and  banalities  of  the  screen 
,  remarkably  faithful  translation  ot 

1    Christie."    and   this   with  the 
of  such  recent  memory. 
Tlicre  are  few  variations,  and  these 
.110  merely  to  piece  out  the  narrative 
;,.  !ri\o  the  full  context  of  the  play,  as 
n  the  opening  scenes  on  the  coast  of 
Sweden  with  Anna,  as  a  child,  playing 
;  >  lit  the  boats,  and  in  the  frlinipses  of! 
;  .     ri~  ilifsipating  in  Shanghai  before 
.  <,ink  lo  the  o.-iptain^v  of  a  coal  barge 
:ii  New  York  harbor;  of  Anna  as  the 
.ibused  cousin  of  her  farmer  relatives 
in  the  middle  West;  of  .\nna.  again, 
slipping  away  to  the  city,  disgraced. 

As  Crorky  invests  his  piays  w^lth  the 
rierelicts  of  the  land.  O'Neill  sketches 
in  the  wastrels  of  the  waterfront,  the 
bargemen,  lumbering  stokers.  ship 
hands  and  all  of  the  unsavory  hangers- 
n  of  a  harbor  saloon.  None  ot  this 
has  been  lost  to  the  film  version  and 
there  is  "dat  old  davil  sea"  present 
even  In  the  titles,  and  the  vague  drift- 
ing fogs  that  sweep  over  old  Chris  as 
he  ruminates  on  the  vagaries  of  "dat 
old  davil." 

At  times  one  wished  that  it  were  not 
quite  so  literal  a  rendering;  that  the 
action  had  not  been  so  confined  to  the 
actual  scenes  of  the  play;  that  there 
had  been  more  of  the  sen  and  the  lite 
of  the  barge  than  of  the  waterfront 
saloon;  that  Eugenie  Besserer  as  Mar- 
;liv  had  not  overplayed,  even  so  little. 
But  these  are.  after  all.  only  slight 
Raws,  and  Mr.  Ince  has  capttired  with 
skill  the  drab  monotony  and  dulness 
as  well  as  the  occasional  humors  of 
Mr.  O'Neill's  play. 

.iVs  before.  George  Marlon  plays  old 
Chris,    cursing   the   sea   for  his  mis- 
fortunes, a   curious,   inept  old  barge- 
man.    Blanche  Sweet  does  not  suffer 
I  by  comparison  with  the  Anna  of  Pauline 
1  iJord.  except  for  the  necessary  absence 
I  of  a  I  Hucous  voice,  and  William  Russell 
'  as  Mat   Burke,  the  Irish  stoker,  who 
■  reels  into  the  cabin  of  the  barge  to  ad- 
mi  i   :hat  he  cannot  get  along  without 
■      1.  no  matter  what  her  past,  plays 
h  effect.   But  the  honors  are  Thomas 
in.  r's.    who    as    supervising  director 
dared  to  reproduce  O'NelU's  play  In  all 
of  Its  honesty.  B.  Q. 

VSNOWMAIDEN' 

nO.STOX  0PER3\.  HOUSE— "Sniegu-1 
ilka."  opera  in  four  acts,  with  pro- 1 
hy  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Performed  I 

0  Chicago  Opera  Company.  j 
?  Fay  Doria  Fernanda! 

Prost  Edouard  Cotreuil 

of  the  Woflds  .  . . . .  Lortovl-o  Olivlero 

irotchka  Nita  Obransova 

al  Mllo  Lukal 

 ■  Desi!e  Uefrwre 

 Maria  Clae«sena 

ley  Angelo  Mln^hettl 

 »  William  Beck 

—  I  Alice  r/Hermanoy 

a  Irene  Pavloska 

r  •■  Ceorges  Baklanov 

Herald  Joge  Mojica 

1  Hrrald  Mllo  I.uka 

 Elizabeth  Kerr 

ntui  Danc4i  by  Anna  Ludmlla  and 
Corps  de  Ballet 

onductor  Pletro  Clmlnl 

When  this  opera  was  performed  here 
ay  the  Chicago  company  a  year  ago, 
regret  was  expressed  by  many  that 
there  was  only  one  performance  that 
season.  fThe  opera  had  been  produced 
a  short  time  before  by  a  Russian  com- 
pany.) Two  performances  were  an- 
nounced for  this  season.  With  what 
result?  The  audience  yesterday  after- 
noon was  only  of  fair  size  and  "I^oulse" 
will  be  performed  next  Tuesday  night 
instead  of  "Snowmaiden."  The  public 
is  capricious  in  Boston  as  elsewhere. 
An  opera  that  excites  pleasure  one 
season  and  Is  the  talk  of  the  musical 
town,  may  not  the  next  season  be  a 
magnet  at  the  box  office. 

Those  who  heard  the  opera  yester- 
day had  no  reason  to  regret  it.  The 
performance  was  smooth,  at  times  too 
smooth,  for  Mr.  Clmlnl,  the  conductor 
took  matters  easily.  No  doubt  he  was 
confident  that  all  would  go  well  on  the 


It.  Oii« 

ifortubly 

,    1.1   .1    w  ..  li  -  ■  11  -n  !■  'Ill  .1    ,  .i.llr. 
-Mnic.  Kdlth  Mason  was  .sufTerlnK 
a  cold,  the  part  of  the  Snowniald- 
u  wsis  tuken  by  little  Mme.  Obrassova, 
Uttle  In  size  and  with  un  appropriately 
ohildlah  voice.    It  Is  said  that  she  Is 
«  Russinn;  th.Tt  she  had  been  oast  as 
.Snowmaldfn  in  Chicago.    Her  stature, 
her  .Ktn.cre  bearing,  and  her  voice  were 
singularly  suited  to  the  role.    Her  ap- 
parent helplessness  In  a  world  strange 
to   her,    where   men   fell   In   love  and 
therefore   behaved    In    a   curious,  un- 
rea-sonable.     unaccountable,  ridiculous 
manner,  added  to  the  rei|ulrcd  illusion.  I 
Mr.  Mlnghettl  again  gave  plea.surc  by 
his  singingr  of  the  Tsar's  beautiful  air 
In  till-  second  art.  which  Is  the  most 
agreeable  portion  of  the  opera  to  the 
car  and   the  eye.     Mme.  d'Hermanoy 
showed  again  her  experience  and  her  j 
art  ss  the  Shepherd  Lei.  to  whom  Rim-  | 
sky-Korsakov     was     especially  kind. 
Mme.  I'alovska  too  often  gave  one  the  I 
impression    of    being    obliged    to  singi 
out  of  her  natural  range.    The  others ', 
were  satisfactory,   each  In  his  or  her  i 
way.    The  chorus  sang  with  animation 
and    eftoctively.     It   should   be   added . 
that  the  heartiest  applause  of  the  af- 
ternoon   followed   the   dancing   in   the  | 
third  act.    Whenever  an  air  was  espe- 
cially well  sung  the  audience  was  lukc-  i 
warm,   though  it  did  bestow  Its  gra-  , 
clous  favor  on  Mr.  Mlnghettl. 


was  "over  enthusiastic  ' 
1  I  i.vt  part  of  the  pUiy;  Ih.i; 

her  hlftlrlonlo  excitement  she  became 
entangled  In  her  evening  coat  and  liald 
"fl.jinometer"  instead  of  "thermomelor"; 
that  alter  she  exclaimed  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
Anson  "who  was  Impersonating  har  un- 
faithful husband.  '1  can  stand  on  niy 
own  feet!'  the  heartleiis  llrst-nlglrter* 
snlcJiered." 

Mr.  Mlddleton  referred  to  the  episode 
as  "one  of  the  tragedies  of  tho  theatre" 
and  walled  for  th«  WihI  Indies.  MlsH 
Kambeau  has  stated  that  In  hor  opin- 
ion Mr.  Middleton'a  play  was  rotten, 
or  words  to  that  efCect. 

Tho  Chicago  Tribune,  we  regret  to 
.say,  made  merry  over  this  sad  Inci- 
dent. 

"If  a  friend  of  oura  pronounced  the 
word  like  this  'thalre-mome-aye-talrc,' 
we  would  say  merely  that  he  was  a 
highbrow.  But  If  he  said  "shcrmomy- 
sher,'  wo  would  say,  'Come  on  now, 
George,  you'd  better  go  home.'  " 


Music  "that  aroused  the  passions" 
would  be  censored  by  a  bill  proposed 
in  Colorado,  according  to  Judge  Ben 
Llndscy:  and  t'.ie  high-paid  executive 
of  a  reform  organization,  shocked  by 
the  sight  ot  young  boye  gazing  at  the 
lingerie  In  a  department  store  v/lndow, 
wan'ied  to  "see  to  It  that  the  windows 
were  properly  dressed."  One  might  sus- 
pect Judge  Llndsey  of  Inventing  his 
amusing  reformer  If  It  were  not  that 
Massachusetts  is  providing  an  almost 
equally  ludicrous  drama  of  censorship. 
Boston  recsntly  saw  a  film — a  film  with 
a  moral — In  which  appeared  an  Ille- 
gitimate child.  It  happens  that  by  an 
eccentricity  of  Bay  State  law  the  Bos- 
ton city  authorities  censor  ofi  week- 
days, but  the  state  has  that  power  on 
Sundays.  And  the  state  board  proceed- 
ed to  rule  that  the  child  must  be  made 
legitimate  Accordingly  the  captions 
were  revived;  on  weekdays  the  child  Is 
still  illegitimate,  but  on  Sundays  there 
can  bo  no  illegitimacy  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  new  captions  carefully  rewrite 
the  story  and  marry  the  child's  parents! 
able  ignorance  they  neglect  to  speak  of  |  Then,  on  the  following  week  days,  the 


Miss  Jane  Cowl  is  reported  as  sayin 
that  after  careful  study  she  has  found 
out  that  Cleopatra  was  "really  marrie 
according  to  Egyptian  law."    This  re-| 
markable  discovery  should  be  noted  by 
future  commentators  on  Plutarch  and 
Shakespeare;  by  all  compilers  of  en 
cyclopaedias,  and  by  all  historians  of 
Egj-pt. 

It  seems,  according  to  Miss  Cowl, 
that  Cleopatra  first  married  Gen.  Julius 
Caesar.  By  him  she  had  a  son,  the 
historians  tell  us,  but  in  their  lament- 


the  preceding  wedding,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prominence  ot  the  contract- 
ing parties,  no  doubt  excited  much  at- 
tention and  was  "featured"  in  the  so- 
ciety journals  of  the  time. 

According  to  Miss  Cowl,  Cleopatra's 
second  husband  was  Mark  Antony, 
famous  in  history  as  an  orator,  soldier 
and  two-handed  toss-pot. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  this 
queen,  whose  moral  character  has  been 
grievously  misunderstood  through  the 
centuries,  from  Plutarch  to  Theophile 
Gautier,  from  Suetonius  to  Bernard 
Shaw,  was  in  reality  a  chaste  and  faith- 
ful spouse.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
time  she  married  Gen.  Julius  Caesar, 
she  was  nominally  the  wife  of  her 
brother,  a  mere  child,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  the  wedding. 

We  beg  Miss  Cowl  to  pursUe  her  re- 
searches, to  acquaint-  herself  with  the 
Greek  historian  Quintus  Dellius,  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Quin- 
tus Dellius  was  Instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  "marriage"  of  the  two. 
He  also,  overcome  by  the  beauty  and 
wit  of  Cleopatra,  wrote  amorous  letters 
to  her  on  his  own  account  (see  Seneca), 
and  gossips  do  say  that  she  looked  not 
unkindly  on  him. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  learn  from 
Miss  Cowl  that  "some  people"  told  her 
that  Cleopatra  "Isn't  a  big  enough  role" 
for  her,  "because  it  is  really  a  co-star 
play,  and  Cleopatra  appears  Indirectly 
rather  than  directly."  We  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  Cleopatra 
was  a  rather  prominent  character  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy. 

We  shall  be  told  next  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth is  among  the  minor  persons  in 
the  tragedy  that  bears  the  name  of  her 
Imsband. 

It  would  appear  from  Stravinsky's 
"Rite  of  Spring,"  played  here  last  week 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra, 
that  the  music  of  the  futyre  will  con- 
sist of  rhythms  hammered  out  lustily  by 
percussion  instruments. 


From  the  American:  "Miss  Rambeau 
put  Dr.  Wolf  on  the  wire.  He  said: 
'Miss  Rambeau,  who  lias  been  over- 
worked and  laboring  under  a  nervous 
strain,  has  been  under  my  care  for 
nine  days.  The  result  is  that  she  now 
Is  suffering  a  complete  nervous  break- 
down.' " 

Here  Is  a  commendable  Instance  of 
professional  candor. 

Poor  Miss  Rambeau  playing  In  George 
Middleton's  "The  Road  Together," 
which  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  braced 
herself  for  the  ordeal  ot  a  first  night 
In  Now  York  by  taking  "a  large  dose 
ot  aiTjmatlc  spirits  ot  ammonia."  Mr. 
^Tcv  Hammond  of  the  Tribune  noticed 


child  resumes  its  Illegitimate  status. 
This,  of  course,  is  censorship  carried  to 
absurdity;  Judge  Llndsey  also  dwells 
on  its  fundamental  fallacy.  Censor.ship. 
he  says,  cannot  take  all  responsibility 
for  what  youth  shall  see,  read,  hear, 
or  think;  our  part  is  to  deyoto  "more 
time  and  effort  to  homes,  schools,  and 
churches  to  equip  them  with  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  grapple  with  and 
conquer  evil  wherever  it  is  encountered 
on  the  path  of  life." — The  Nation. 

Mr.  Leopold  Morse  Goulston  writes  to 
us:  "In  one  of  the  papers  recently  ap- 
peared pictures  of  Miss  Cowl  and  Miss 
Ralph  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  with  the 
notation  that  William  Shakespeare, 
prominent  English  playwright,  wrote 
tho  drama.  Don't  you  think  the  play 
also  merited  additional  lines  to  the 
effect  tJiat  'We  hope  future  master- 
pieces will  come  from  his  pen?'  " 

Carl  Pawlowski,  pianist,  will  play 
music  by  Medtner,  Beethoven,  Chopin 
and  Balaklrev  In  Jordan  hall  this  even- 
ing. 

Burton  Holmes's  Travelogue,  to  be 
given  in  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoon,  will  be 
about  Switzerland.  This  will  be  the  1 
last  ot  the  subscription  series.  Thomas  ' 
Wilfred  will  exhibit  his  "Clavllux"  in 
Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  at  3  P.  M. 
andSat  8:15  P.  M.  Roland  Hayes  will 
.sing  in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday' 
afternoon;  Mr.  Kreisler  will  play  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  on  the  same  after- 
noon, and  the  Boston  String  Quartet 
that  evening  will  give  its  first  concert 
at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  Next  Mon- 
day evening  in  Symphony  hall  at  an 
extra  concert  ot  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  Mozart's  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony and  'Charpentier's  "Impressions 
of  Italy"  will  be  played  and  Claudio 
Arrau,  a  South  American  pianist,  will 
be  heard  here  for  the  first  time 
(Chopin's  Concerto,  No.  2).  Next  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  People's  .Symphony, 
orcVie.stra  will  play  at  the  St.  James 
Tbeatr*. 


"BARBER  OF  SEVILLE"  i 

Evening  Opera  Notable  for  Excel- 
lence of  Its  Comedy 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Ros.':Inrs 
"II  Barblcrc  do  Sivigla,"  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company.    The  cast:  ( 

Count  Almaviva  Charles  Tlackett 

Don   Bartolo  Vlltorlc.  Trevlsan 

R°Lina  Grazlella  Pareto 

Von  Basilio  .Vlrsllio  l-a^ari 

iricaro   ■  Giacoino  Rmilnl 

Bpnha'.  Maria  Cluessena 

Fiorlllo  Lodovico    Ollv  fro 

Conductor  Ettore  Panlzza 

There  was  fine  entertainment  last 
night  at  the  Opera  Hou<;c.  as  there  al- 
ways is  when  a  reasonably  good  per- 
formance of  the  "Barber"  comes  1 1  a 
hearing.  The  milsic  has  rj  charm  ah'.ut 
it.  .a  sparkle  and  a  living  gr-.ce  that 


!.-«  tnda}-  MiKe  lo  m,.      .  . 
and  the  simple.  It  U  unly  t  ) 
1  "  fntiRlcftl  w.ilk  of  life  hi...  | 

t   cannot   put   tip  with   It  — 

pi.'uplu    very    knowing    but   not  quit* 
knowing  cnouKli. 

Last  night  the  singing  and  the  volres 
were  not  remarkable.  MIbh  Pareto, 
vocally  the  star  of  the  occanlon.  dis- 
played a  small  voice  of  a  delightful 
HWeetnesB  In  the  lower  and  middle  reg- 
llFters.  H  voice.  It  should  be  recorded  to 
her  credit,  sh*  never  wax  led  to  forc«. 
Though  not  with  brllllun<-y,  nhe  sang 
her  melodlee  very  muHloally,  and  color- 
atura passages  neatly,  and  the  recita- 
tives with  a  HOund  understanding  of  the 
proper  rtyle.  Best  of  all  she  sang.  In 
tho  lesson  scene,  and  very  attractive- 
ly, the  Shadow  song  from  "DInorah,' 
with  a  suggestion  of  plalntlvenesa  well 
befittlnjT  the  character,  but  only  rarely 
stref Kcd. 

Not  an  actress  of  Ingcnultv,  Miss 
Pareto  knows  the  routine  of  Rosina  and 
she  has  In  her  favor  good  looks,  youth 
and  charm.    Sho  was  much  applauded. 

So  was  .Mr.  Hackett,  for  his  serenade 
In  the  first  scene.  He  appeared  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  however.  In  the  second 
scene,  where  he  had  less  exacting  music 
to  cooe  with  and  could  make  use  of  his 
fair  abilities  as  a  comedian.  Like  Miss 
Pareto,  he  sang  with  unusually  dis- 
tinct enunciation.  And  Mr.  Rlmlnl  was 
heartily  applauded  for  his  big  air, 
though  he,  too.  sang  belter  later  in  tho 
evening.  In  high  spirits,  he  played 
Figaro  with  unflagging  animation  and 
invention. 

They  all  played  well,  in  a  lower  vein 
of  comedy  than  some  admirers  of  the 
"Barber"  might  wish,  but  always  with 
the  real  comic  force  that  tells.  Mr. 
Lazzarl's  Don  Basilio  may  have  been 
extravagant,  but  It  was  cleverly  oax- 
ried  through  and  exceedingly  funny. 
Mr.  Trevisan,  not  so  exaggerated  as 
many  buffos,  played  Bartolo  amusing- 
ly. Mme.  Claessens  did  admirably  with 
Bertha,  singing  the  single  air  with  real 
style.  A  more  entertaining  perform- 
ance, from  the  comedy  point  ot  view, 
has  not  been  seen  in  many  a  day. 

Mr.  Panlzza  had  no  small  hand  In 
the  success  of  the  evening.  Slow  to  get 
under  way  by  the  time  the  second 
.scene  was  moving  he  had  his  orchestra 
plaving  with  a  spirit  that  did  one  good 
to  hear,  and  also  with  a  fine  feeling 
for  the  exqulslteness  of  Rossini's  score 
beyond  the  power  of  every  conductor. 
The  audience,  of  moderate  size,  showed 
clear  signs  of  being  well  entertained. 

"Siegfried"  will  be  sMng  tonight, 
with  Mmes.  Sharlow  and  Melsle  and 
Messrs.  Lamont,  Kipnis,  Steler  and 
Polacco.  R.  R.  G. 


A  correspondent  assures  us  that  Plu- 
tarch as  an  "up-to-date  commentator  on 
political  matters  hold  his  own  pretty 
well."  He  quotes  from  Plutarch's  Po- 
litical Precepts. 

"Noi*  are  we  to  neglect  taking  care 
ot  our  own  life  and  manners  that  they 
may  be  clear  from  all  stain  and  repre- 
hension. For  statesmen  are  not  only 
liable  to  give  an  account  of  what  they 
say  or  do  in  public,  but  there  is  a  busy 
enquiry  made  into  their  very  meals, 
beds,  marriagres  and  every  other  sportive 
or  serious  action." 

Mr.  Dyer  Needham  informs  us  that 
Miss  Beulah  Love  Huggins  is  In  charge 
ot  the  Service  Department  ot  the  Greens- 
boro (N.  C.)  Daily  Record.  "The  con- 
gregation will  pleaee  rise  and  sing  'Beu- 
lah Land.'  " 

— - 

BACK  TO  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

As  the  World  Wag."! : 

Harvard  won  over  Yale  and  bought 
the  front  row^  at  John  Stetson's  Globe 
Theatre,  where  a  comic  opera  or  musi- 
cal comedy  was  playing.  As  the  chorus 
entered  front  stage  each  student  opened 
his  coat  showing  a  large  letter.  The 
whole  spread  the  Plymouth  Rock  slogan  : 
"DO  YOU  WEAR  PANTS?" 

The  chorus  was  convulsed  and  could 
not  sins  for  a  few  moments. 

F.  B.  TYLER. 

As  the  World  Wags  t 

While  Plymouth  Rock  Pants  are  for 
the  moment  in  the  limelight,  it  may  In- 
terest you  to  know  how  the  subject  Im- 
pres.sed  one  of  the  gentler  sex.  'When 
Boston  billboards  were  screeching  the 
virtues  of  the  aforesaid  sartorial  adorn- 
ments, a  lad.v  passing  the  sign  :  "Do 
Ton  Wear  Panta?"  adjusted  her  spec- 
tacles, took  a  look  at  the  advertisement 
and  exclaimed  :  "None  of  your  busi- 
ness." W.  H.  D. 

Waverly. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

A  bit  more  concerning  origin  of  the 
use  ot  the  word  "pants": 

I  know  naught  of  "Kubla  Khan,"  but 
It  sounds  old  enough  to  be  classed  with 
the  teachings  of  Confucius,  and  other 
Old  Uns.  .  .  .  Please  tell  me  about 
lt__if  before  or  after  Shakespeare?  If 
after,  then  the  use  of  the  word  "pants." 


'^r^^v^r«^."^''»« 

th«  «  or<ls.  for  the  most  part,  fall  irc  .1 
u'ror  Xntony.  the  Oreat^I^oven 

WILDER  THAN  EVER 

Ro.-hoster,  N.  H..  Herald) 
,  "t.aoued  a  paru  poUceman 

-  Jounsontown  an.  tore  o«  h.s^trou^ 

rp'^rumU^Vihow  .,.at  It  was  .o.n. 

to  do  next.  ^ 

BUT  WE   HAVE   nV   BEEN  INTRO- 
DUCEO 

ulv    in  Christian  Science  Monllor) 
BES  MOlNKS 

EAT  wfriT  JENKINS 

;  IOWA  Bt  lLDlKG 

CAFETERIA     COFFEE  SHOP 
'     3oV  ethAve.   513  Grand  Ave. 

'^'v^H:  '"HoKe'^''"lighten  American 
^  ill       «OKe  Jo  where 

traveling    in    l'^"S)^" ^         „  \hey  may 
••within  sound  of   "'f  ^A" 
find  -pancakes  and  sausage  ^ 


t ho  enemy's  camp  tha^    w.  .,,;,  \ught, 
HiUkMUen,  Dier,  Tete.     This  last  they 
thouKlit  meant  Treaty;  an^l  pl  jcking  up  | 
rourage,    fhoy   sent   a    triumvirate    to  ' 
capitulate  with  the  supposed  French  and 
Indians.    These   three  men  approached 
in  their  shirts  and  bt-gsed  to  speak  with  ■ 
the  general,  hut  it  being  dark,  and  no  I 
answer"  given,  they  wore  sorely  agitated 
for  some  time  betwixt  hope  and  fear; 
at  length,  however,  they  discovered  that 
the  dreaded  musical  army  was  an  army 
of  thirsty  frogs,  coins  to  the  river  for 


a  little  water 


PAWLOWSKI 


going  to  the  river  for 
TAQ  OAT. 


give 


EN  PASSANT 

,  ror  AS  the  World  Wags) 
Earth  hadn-t  offered  much;  well 

^'T/™rTege-he  shall  ride  ahead; 
/p"ravrort-  and  When  the  chapter 

The'^L-g  can  smoke  and^hlnk  about 
the  dead. 

.^e  wasn't  made  to  win,"  they'll  say. 

He  'rfeho^v  touldn  t  seem  to  «n. 
He  neve^'c'rLled-until  he  pulled  the 

Thers^^Uelthe  gas  escaping  in  the  , 
hall. 

Kismet7    Life    sends   to   all   an    iron  | 
Wei:i^^"our  fragile  gifts  when  U  Is  j 
Hose  crowned,  this  is  his  lone  triumphal 
Soft''°footfaUs  and  the  closing  of  a 
EDWARD  TBRXA.  j 

%i^rer-^a'rk?xen,'byMrs...ther. 

7attiany   and   Clavering  ad- 
"Mme.   Zattianj    »        ,^o,i,ic  period. 

^V^^  "u-1enT  The';  dis- 

cussed  the  ^eather^ 
I  should  say      rucu^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

••succulent.      fera^v      „  ^j^ibrxdGB. 
of  their  shells. 


THE  «EV.  t'-  PETBRS'S  TBOOS 

the  "lobsters,  J'^f  j;iooked,  and 
Johnson  the    "History  oti 

which   is   found   in   the  ^^^^^ry.] 

terrified  at  ^ne  luu  number 
summer  evenings  by  the  va  ^^^^^ 

of  frogs  m  the  ^..JJees  among 

Tora^cu^tom^d  to  such  se,.nade^^^^^^^^ 

'^"\-T^buronrniSrin  July!  n?8,  the 
station   but  one  mg    .  ^^^^^^  ^jj^^j 

trog.s  of  an  ^runcij    i  windham, 
dried   UP,   left  the 
tending  marched,  or  rather 

^'"■ZT  toward  w"nn™matic  river.  They 
hopped,  essity  of  taking  the 

^•ere  wler  the  necess  y 

"  S    ^  \,tv,ers  feared  an  earthquake, 
rnra  sso-utfo"  of  nature      The  con- | 
li^-r,    v.-as    universal.      Old  and 
foung  male  and  female,  fled  naked  from  ^ 
h^ifbeds  with  worse  shr.ekmg  Uiati 
those  of  the  frogs.    .     •     •     t"e  men 
Lfter  a  flight  of  half  >^  ,"''^\]'' J^'f 
they  met  with  many  broken  shinS,  find- 
[ns  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  them,  made 
a  halt  and  summoned  resolution  enough 
'to  venture  back  to  their  wives  and  chU- 
drrtTwhen  they  dlstincUy  heard  from 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Carl  Pawlowskl.  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital In  Jordan  hall  last  night.  His 
I)rogram  was  as  follows:  Medtner,  Im- 
provisation; Beethoven.  Sonata  Ap- 
passionata;  Chopin,  Phantasie,  Etude, 
op.  25,  No.  9.  Nocturne,  op.  27.  No.  2, 

,  Scherzo,     B     flat     mii«or;  Balakirev, 

I  Islamey. 

I  Although  Nicholas  Medlner.  born  at 
I  Moscow  and  educated  musically  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  is  ranked  as  a 
Russian  composer,  his  parents  were 
1  German,  and  his  music  .shows  chiefly 
German  influr»"e,  now  and  then  the  In- 
fluence of  Ch»pin.  BrahT^s  was  evi- 
dently his  model.  Mr.  Montagu-Njithan  \ 
goes  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  modern 
Brahms,  which  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
say  of  any  honest,  hard-working  mu- 
sician. 

There  are  composers  whose  idiom  is 
for  a  long  time  foreign  to  some  of  us. 
Delius,  for  instance,  hailed  by  Mr. 
Percy  Grainger  as  the  greatest  living 
composer.  Medtner  has  had  a  few  able 
and  sympathetic  interpreters  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Rachmaninov  at  the  head 
of  them:  yet  Medtner's  idiom,  when  he 
is  openly  Brahmsing  or  Chopinlng  it.  Is 
to  us  strange  and  un.tcceptable.  Mr. 
Montague-Nathan  speaks  of  Medtner 
purifying  the  Choplnistic  lyrical  _  vein  , 
of  its  •'more  indulgent  qualities  by 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  an  element 
of  austerity.  Would  that  Medtner  were  I 
more  "indulgent."  When  we  read  of  a 
composer's  austerity,  Malvolio.  appears 
before  us.  Did  he  not  resolve  when  he 
should  meet  Sir  Toby  Belch  to  quench 
his  "familiar  smile  with  an  austere  re- 
gard of  control."    There  are  Malvolios 

pmong  composers.   

!        We  have  spoken  of  Medtner  at  some 
;     length,  because  the  rest  of  Mr.  Paw- 
'     lowskl-s  program  does  not  call  for  coni- 
™ent.     Sonatas  have  their  reasons  of 
popularity.     The    -Appassionata  has 
Uw  been  played  here  at  least  three 
times  since  the  season  began    One  may 
I    well  ask   "Whv?"   Familiarity— but  the 
proverb  is  mu.-Jty.    It  takes  a  e^-eat  1"^ 
erpreter  to  kindle  enthu.slasm  for  this 
'    h^clcneved  work.      There  was  a  time 
v.hen  •■Islamey"  was  thought  to  be  so 
difficult  as  to  be  nearly  Impossible;  but, 
in  this  age  of  mechanical  proficiency 
r.ven  young  Arabella  begs  her  teacher 
to  let  her  play  it.    Not  that  "'"e-tenths 
of  those  playing  it  in  public  bring  out 
all  that  is  in  it. 

To  go  back  to  Medtner.  The  Impro- 
visation played  last  night  began  like  an 
improvisation— m  the  more  amiable 
Drahmsisn  manner;  soon  the  music 
crew  rhapsodic,  but  more  "planistic 
than  poetic. 

Mr  Pawlowski  has  facility  and  an 
agreeable  touch.  He  has  evidently 
studied  earnestly  and  thoughtCijlly.  It 
i-i  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  gives  an- 
-,ther  recital  he  will  prepare  a  program 
of  contemporaneous  and  more  varied 
■.-t^.T-pot  "  thore  were  brave  men  be- 
fore Agamemnon,  there  are  composers 
now  living,  besides  Medtner.  who  write 
ntert;iining!y  and  emotionally  for  the 

piano.  .  '  ,  

.An  audience  of  fair  size  gave  mam-  Jose 
fe'statlons  of  pleasure. 


bear--     •      '    ■  '  ,  ,„  ,  .      -s,,  - 

;^.::i^Mrepis:;W:  wmv  many  parts  that 
^re'  nJiiliigl^s  unless  a.e  ,t- 
\y  heard  wViat  goes  befoi  c,  ano^  xeaiou-a 

''^f"'■•"■iegfried"  must  be  given  separ- 
atl^V.whr;otci.fnm,itpa^^^ 

even  scenes  ^^1^"-  '  ''""j^.^r  as  a  whole, 
they  may  bo  m  l^^/'^;J„p„ent  of 
"^«"^j''"  VseK  '  Black  Alberich  has 
n^t^'^lly  ^n:^  --'-  the  action  for- 

fried  and  Mime,  when  tf  ^^ 
forest  could  ^"^'''u^^^'/^n'a  hfs  machi- 
Ihe  character       ^''^^^,7        fo,th  in 
■?e^::r"^wo°^s    than^  wl'.ner    .ave  to 
snipping  at   ovei^Iong  P-^ages 

:°  ..Siegfried"   by   itself,   and  at 

I  easily  damaged.  , 
'     The   performance   last   night    a  fai 
1  advance  over  that  of  "Die  Walkuere  . 
'  vear  ago    in  most  respects  was  excel- 
Int     If  the  orchestra  seemed  weak  m 
the  brasses  and  seldom  of  a  quite  sat.s- 
the  oiasset.  ci  pnlacco  got  from  it 

fying  sonority,  Mr.  f "^^^^''^^^^p.^ciation 
beautiful  ,4';^  o'fTe  signifi- 

he  possessed  Ust  i^^^  individual 
,ance  and  beauty  of  eve^^  ,„„,thing 

:?'tht%.S:erro  see  a  Wagner  score 

-Jl^^^i^fP^^ 
events,  till  el^^J^^^ leave  the 
Se  wi  hout  tt'ring  more  than  a 
theatre  Bruennhilde.  Mi 

Again  Mr.  gte  er  t, 

of  malignity  ^'^at  were  .^,,ith  , 

Mr.  L-^^-".  ^^"Sto^  e  and  expressively, 
singularly  just  tone  ^ 

Miss  ^^^-'?,^[°:f^'neafthlfness.to  the 
not  much  1""'  f  The  stage  set- 

^-''^  "r.Twell  enough,  the  stage  man- 
t.ngs  ''f  \.yXnt  The  whole  perform- 
agement  "^"^'^^joy.  and  the  good- 
ance  was  one  to  ej"°/'  ,  ^njoyed  it 
sized  audience  '"f"'  :!,\\,uTe  ■'Car- 
m^ch.  The  opera  tonight  ^  lU  be^^^^^^, 
men,"  with  Mmes.  Garden  ^^^^ 
Messrs.  Ansseau,  BaKianon  ^  ^  ^ 


thing  );.         ,  j'll..  ii.M.d.    Jt  v.'as  a 
formance  in  breadth  of  conception  Snd 
In  the  detail  that  never  frittered  awny 
an  effect  and  deserves  careful  and  re- 
peated study. 

Then  there  v/as  Mr.  Baklanov.  some- 
thing  more  than  a  strutting  baritone 
with  a  popular  song.  ,  Here,  too,  was 
a  carefully  studied  but  apparently  spon-  j 
taneous  performance,  from  his  flrijt 
atgrht  of  Carmen  at  LUlas  Pastia's  to  his  \ 
<o«ne  before  tlie  arena.  It  was  to  her, 
after  her  eyes  were  full  upon  him.  that 
he  sang  of  the  bull-fight  and  the  glory 
of  the  toreador.  ™her.as  most  baritones 
With  a  fatuous  smile  roar  out  the  com- 
monplace ditty  to  the  audience  ready  to 
applaud  before  the  last  note  Is  shouted. 
Mr.  Baklanov  can  be  sonorously  im- 
pressive; he  can  also  be  subtle  in 
portrayal.  Note  his  scene  with  Don 
Jose  in  the  third  act;  his  careless  greet- 
ing, then  his  amusement  at  coming 
across  the  soldier  who  had  suffered 
tor  Carmen's  sake,  and  then  his  savage  i 
rush  with  knife  drawn.  ' 

Miss  Maxwell  took  the  part  of  ISTicaela. 
The  role  ^s  well  .suited  to  her  pleasing 
appearance  and  to  her  voice,  which  i."; 
especially  agreeable  in  the  middle  regis- 
t<-,-  Her  upper  tones  might  have  more 
W^i  "ruT  as  she  sang  easily,  without 
aSectatioJi.  and  with  pure  intonation, 
§he  made  a  favorable  impression. 

Mtss  Garden's  Carmen  in  more  dramatic 
than  it  was  whea  we  last  heard  her. 
Her  card   scene  had   more   the  tragic 
i»ote.   She  sang  and  acted  with  less  self- 
consciousness,    less    desire    to    impres.s  1 
the  audience  with  the  fact  that  she  is 
Story  Garden  than  is  her  wont.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that   the  vioman  who 
acted  a  sophisticated  lK)uise  last  Tues- 
day was  the  Carmen  of  last  night.  U 
has  been  .said  that  she  acts  with  her 
voice.    This  last  night  was  not  a  re- 
proach.   She  sang  the  music  of  Carmen 
eloquenlly  fo"  the   most  part,  and  by, 
singing  as  well  as  acting  gave  a  definite 
characterization.     She  might,  however, 
have  omitted  that  kittenish  "au  revoir"  , 
to  Zunipa  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  ] 
It  may  well  be  the  boast  of  the  Chi-  ! 
cago    company    that    minor    parts    in  ] 
dperas   are   well    taken.     The   quintet,  ! 
one  of  the  most  salient  pages  in  the 
opera,  was  admirably  sung.  The  chorus 
was   effective,    except   in   one   or  two 
instances,    as   at    the   opening   of  th^j 
third  act   when    Mr.    Panizza   set  too 
fast  a  i  .'ice.    There  were  a  few  ofner 
instances    when    his    choice    of  tempo 
was  singular,    erring   in   undue  speed, 
but  in  general  he  conducted  a  spirited 
and    musical    orchestral    performance:  | 
nor  were  the  charming  little  preludes 
slighted.    The  stage  settings,  tife  stage  ' 
management  and  the  dances  contributed 


I 


izza. 


XARMOl' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON     OPERA  HOUSE-Bizefs 

•KJarmen"  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company. 


POLACCO  AND  BORIS 

Mr  Pplacco,  the  musical  director  of 
the  'Chica:go  Opera  Company,  will  lec- 
ture on  "Boris  Godunov"  in  Jordan 
hall  this  afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock 
pre-paratory  to  the  performance  of  the, 
opera  at  the  matinee  tomorrow. 

company.    The  cast: 

Forrest  I.amont 

Siegfried    Havrv  Steiev 

Mime      ■■■  \ie,xanaer  Kip"ts 

The   Wanderer   William  TJeck 

Alherlch    virgiUo  Ijazzari 

Fafner   Kathryn  Jleisle 

;  Erda   • .vivrno  Sharlo^v 

•  Eruennhvlde  ■•■•;••„■•,■•  '  .  .  i.ucle  Westen 
iVMce  of  the  Wa.ia\  o„ci .  .  Polacco 

Conductor    ,  ♦iK.-'r 

;  m  their  natural  wish  t.  wK^  h  ^r 
Wagner  repertory^  ^^^'^ull^^  p,es- 
pany  have  '^^^"^tive^he  Rin£  entire 
ently,  when  they  ha^<^  ^"  be  able 

?^  ^'^l;'S'Uiences'an  aesthetic 
to    offer   men  \merican  theatres. 

,  treat         i^-^ X^K^  T^-^^-^'^^ 
but  until  tlien  it  is  a  m  j^^j 

are  quite  ^^ise .  >n  gl^  1^^^^^^ 

formauces  of     ^'''^f^'"*'"-  ,  p,.,,.ingold." 

of  the   Ring,  excrv 


.Mr.  .i^nsse.^u 

   Mr.  Luka 

Morales  '  jj^.  rotreull 

Zunlga  'mIss  Garden 

I'armen  Mme  '  D'Hermonoy 

Frasquita  y^^^^  pavlowska 

Jlcrcedes   Baklano\- 

KBcamillo  'lllss  Maxwell 

Micaela   jj^  Dp^rere 

Dancairo .  ^  ■  •  •  y  ,g  Mojica 

Jlemeadado  -t.  p„rrentl 

f'ole   and    Corps   ae    Haiiet.  ^ 
„n    by    Anna    Ludmila    and  Corps 
de  Ballet.  ^  Panl2za 

Conductor  •      ;.  ^ 

The  performance  was  brilliant,  . 
brilliant  that  it  was  surprising  the  great  | 
audience  was  not  more  enthusiastic.  j 

Don  Jose  has  been  portrayed  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  last  <0  years  hV  excelled 
singers  who  sang  and  acted  wiin 
dramatic  intensity.  We  "rn-^^-^.^^^™" 

panlni,    Dc    I.ucia,    ^^"^'^'^Vv^.ri  l^-^sl 
Zcnatello.  not  to  mention  others.    Ua^t  | 
night    Boston    was    privileged    to  see 
Mr.  Ansseau  in  the  part,  and  h  s  I^er- 
formancc  will  long  be  ^'^"T^^^^X^^^. 
only  did  he  sing  in  lync  as  m  hero  ^ 
vein,  according  to  the  ^'ituat.on  and 
emotion:  not  only  did  he  sing  "'Ith  1'" 
and  virile  feeling,  with  P^^sion  in  lov.^ 
Jealousy,  revenge;  but  in  >'"°'"f"^%f. 
Intense  outbursts,  -he  was  stiU  the  a. 
compli.shed  singer,  respecting  vocal  art 
Add  to  this  that  in  action  he  ^ho^^ed 
frue  dramatic  skill,  not  sav  ng  himself 
for  this  or  that  scene  a  fa.re.  but  by 
face     gesture,  in    action    and    in  re- 
pose    ",o    portrayed    Don    Jose  from 
idle     curiosity    -at     first  seeing 
Carn,pn   ,0  the  storm  of  jealous  rage 


E  T.  L.  has  written  to  The  Herald 
the  following  letter,  instead  of  sending 
it  directly  to  the  managers  and  guaran- 

there  Is  a  week  01  c«era.  oefore  us. 

"Whi  e  the  opera  is  here  and  a  sui 
fering  public  endures  ^vithout  protest 
fo'udUugh  for  managers  to  ^-r  the 

outrage   the   sensibilities  of   even  the 

tempting  to  kiss  each  other  when  tueir 
Itncontr^lled  appetites  have  ;^^^-^X 
feat  well  nigh  impossible.    I  beg  you  i 
suggest   to  managers  that  any  singer 
who   allows   himself  or  ^^"f/  '° 
beyond  the  weight  allowed  their  respec 
tlve  heights   (on   the   penny  slot  ma 
c'ilne>  should  have  their  salaries  docited 
5  per  cent,  a  pound." 

Alas,  f.n  does  not  always  come  ^o  a 
singer  from  immoderate  eattng.  U<-eP 
breathing,  the  diaphragmatic  brcatl^ng 
taught  bv  many,  especially  those  ^^  no 

•■"'•Vod '"thicken  thf  wa"itt  Tnd 
;r;'"Sem    n:^hat'trere^diace„t  lie/; 
o  quote  Mercutio.    Think  of  tl^e  Sreat 

mus— that    was    before    .lean  .Cootfeau 
^isc'^l^ered   .hat   the  "'"1^'^"?^*';,/;",^ 
badly.    Recall  Materna,  "'^^^f^ 
of  interpretation  when  she  la>t  •« 

Boston  was  Justly  praised.  Her  inter^ 
pretatlon  was  "massive  ^"""L^^^^n 
-c-c-.ber    Ernst  Kraus,   the  Ger.nan 

singers  wiio  gormandize.  We  knew  * 
contralto  with  a  handsome  ^^i^e  and  » 
marvellous  voice,  yet  when  she  sang  as 
SeliLh  at  the  Boston  OPera  Hou3» 
there  was  no  sympathy  f ""^  Jf,""'^.,^: 
When  he  was  condemned  ^^'^1> 
^•opped  hair  to  hard  labor,  the  verd  cj^ 
'of  the  audience  was:  .Served  mm 
right:"  AVhen  she  appeared  as  <-armen 
ill  indulged  herself  in  elepHanune 
gambols  one  felt  calling  cut  to  Don 
Jose-  "You  poor  fish,  why  do  >ou 
desert  the  a?my  and  the  graceful 
Micaela?"  This  contralto  was  re- 
proached for  indulging  passionately  m 
sweets   1    •     -     -^ts  were  in  vain. 

y!,  .gers  who  grow  fat  in 

_J.'„   ;  diet,  long  walks  and 


l.iil.n.i'U.  .-ailng. 
ia  a  mort*  reason- 


O  THAT'S  HOW  HE  WON  HER 

(Boston   r;vr!'.l:v?   Tiiny'Tlpt  1 
TO  BE  MARRIED   IN  FEBRUARY 
Engagement  of  Mies  Dorothy  Davenport 
to   William   Hammond   Edmands  An- 
nounced from  California,  Where  Both 
Live 

I  An  engaKeinent.  wlitch  comes  here 
,  i  rom 

,  An  Unusually  Fine  Lot  of  Antique 
j,  Spanish,    French    and    Italian  Jewelry 

||  A  POLYGENIC  PRODUCT 

(Caption  In  The  BosCo.i  Herald) 
I  A.  HAMILTON  GIBBS 

j  Youngest  Son  of  a  Famous  Eifglish  Trio 
|i  of  Literary  Brothers,  etc. 

}\  J  n.  IC  -writes:  "Mr.  E.  B.  Wilbur 
j  '    Ison,  Ct..  will  And  tlie  state- 

j  ;t  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 

'  .mada  in  Lamb's  "BiographicaJ 
.t.;.aiy  of  the  United  States,"  page 


At  ihtf  World  Wags: 

Have  not  some  of  your  cerreipond- 
•  n    troubled    about   the  word 
n  recent  Issues?    Would  it  be 
.)!atlon    or    help    to    them  to 
r  '    il  street  in  our  good 
irs  a  sign  to  the  fol- 
ntitorlum  Tailor"? 

D.  P.  B. 

O  TEMPORA! 
A?  ihe  World  Wags: 
AVhat'a  the  funniest  thing  you  have 
11  since  the  dawn  of  the  new  year? 
For  me  this  ranks  first.    It  was  at  the 
before  the  rise  of  tlie  curtain.  Con- 
lously    in    the    orchestra    an  ap- 
tly uell-bred  woman  produced  a 
'^r-puff.  with  various  un- 
names   to   me   are  un- 
.  :  ■  ith  notable  skill  renewed 
i.ake-up.    I  still  think  it  funny,  al- 
Ah  one  wlfljse  judgment  I  respect 
-  suoli  scenes  are  now  too  common 
:o."  ooniment.    This,  however,  was  ex- 
eptlonal.  no  nose-dab  merely,  but  a 
-hed  job.    One  hesitates  to  say  she 
not  young — In    the    young  today 
may  be  pardoned — not  even  of 
age.   obviously  a  person  of 
oblivious  to  time  and  cir- 
-E.     Her  self-possession,  her 
ouch  drew  rapt  attention: a  uni^jue 
iioe  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
-  .,  if  I  may  call  i»er  so,  which  had  Its 
humorous  side. 
A   second  humorous  incident  of  t'ne 
;h   was  afforded  by  a  matron,  a 
•  r.   a  grandmother,    perhaps,  one 
party  including  two  men  and  an- 
voinan,  in  the  crowded  dining- 
01  a  hotel  of  class,  who  bravely 
ked  her  cigarette  as  to  the  manner 
juiii.  a  pleasure  her  companions  per- 
mitted her  to  enjoy  alone.  'Somehow 
a  cigarette  seemed  too  delicate  for  the 
occasion.    Tradition  (if  any  one  cared 
for  tradition)  suggested  a  cheroot  (if 
the:e   are  still   cheroots),   a  corn-cob 
riip»,  at  lea.^t  a  briarwood.    The  .pipe 
ma>  conae.  One  should  not  be  surprised. 
But  the  circumstances— the  abnegation 
of  the  men.  the.effacement  of  one  wom- 
an, t.ie  assurance  of  tlie  other  who,  i\n- 
iiiff.ed,  with  placid  Ijrow  and  plaited 
hiiir,    gray  with  vanished  years,  dis- 
reg.irdlng    publicity    inhaled  copious 
drafts  ot  smoke,  expertly  expelling  it 
thro-.igh  her  nostrils — these  lifted  an  in- 
(■Ident  commonplace  perhaps  in  Havan- 
na,  London  or  Paris,  into  the  region  of 
the  jiniaual  and  the  humorous  in  Bos- 
to:'' 

<}  v.. at  times:  T  do  not  say  what 
iiora  ■.  "Xolhing,"  .says  Epictctus. 
"rea.ly  pleasant  or  unpleasant  subsists 
by  nature,  but  all  things  become  so  by 
habit,"  and  Ihet  the  men  did  not  join 
KUggests  something.  I  seem  to  notice 
a  disposition  to  gi\e  women  monppoly 
of  certain  customs.  Possibly  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  transformation  of  the  sexes. 

A  queer  story  comes  fresh  from  the 
rese.Trch  department,  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, of  a  Buff  Orpington  hen,  mother 
of  numerous  chickens,  who,  under  a 
disease  fortunately  (one  hopes)  confined 
to  fowls,  became  a  male  of  the  species 
with  crescent  tall-feathers  and  militant 
crow,  thereafter  finishing  her  (or  his) 
caree-  as  the  paternal  ancestor  of  a 
long  line  of  Buff  Orpingtons.  Are  we 
verging  toward  a  similar  cataclysm? 

ileanwhi'.e,  forgetting  all  serious'  jior- 
tenls,  there  is  enjoyment  in  watching 
the  vagaries  in  the  passing  crowd.  As 
before,  the  world  still  wags.  If  jn  tune 
with  the  infinite,  one  marks  strange 
things.  It's  a  great  J^how,  if  you  don't 
weaken.  HORACE  G.  WADLilM. 

Boston, 


"STONE  WALLS  DO  NOT  A  PRISON 
MAKE" 

(Pue'Dlo,  Col.,  Chieftain) 
The  new  Liimon  jail  had  its  first  oc- 
cupants and  also  its  first  breakout. 
Three  men  who  were  put  into  It  dis- 
mantled the  radiator  and.  using  the 
bars,  pried  the  door  lose  and  escaped. 


OVERHEARD  IN  PROHIBIT! 
As  the  World  Wags: 

First  Bacchic  Gentleman  (aft«r  lon( 
silence) :  "Hlc7" 

Second  Bacchic  Gentleman:  "HIc!" 

First  B.  G.,  "Tha'ah  a  shilly  way  to 
•nsher  my  qneshlon."  OBACLB. 

A  WILDEAN  OPERA 

Oscar  Wilde's  "Birthday  of  the  In- 
f.inta"  served  John  Alden  Carpenter 
and  P^-anz  Schreker  for  their  ballets. 
.Now  a  young  Austrian,  G-^org  Klaron, 
has  written  a  libretto  "The  Dwarf," 
uased  on  Wilde's  story;  but.  according 
to  Paul  Bechert  writing  to  the  iMusical 
Courier,  tho  adaptation  is  very  free. 
I'.emllnsky  of  Vienna,  later  of  Prague, 
the  author  of  "A  Florentine  Tragedy," 
also  based  on  Wilde,  wrote  the  music 
for  "The  Dwarf."  Mr.  Bechert  writes: 
"In  the  operatic  version  the  impossi- 
bility of  Investing  mature  operatic  sTng- 
prs  with  the  juvenile  characters  of 
Wilde's  charming  fairy  tale  demanded 
a  complete  shift  of  atmosphere.  Zem- 
Unsky's  Infanta  is  seen  celebrating  not 
her  12th  but  her  18th  birthday,  and  her 
dwarf  is  perhaps  20  years — perhaps  as 
eld  as  the  sun — as  one  of  the  operatic 
I  haracters  describes  him.  Wilde's  ca- 
pricious little  princess  is  transformed 
nto  a  hysterial  young  female  of  Strind- 
ocrgian  aspects  who  is  apparently  well 
versed  in  Freudian  theories  and  whose 
■scenes  with  the  poor  hunchback  have 
.nore  of  tlie  morbid  atmosphere  of  Sa- 
lome's temptation  of  Jockanaan  than  of 
"A  ilde's  charming  House  of  Pomegran- 
-iti  s.  But  none  of  Klaren's  hysterics, 
happily  have  penetrated  into  Zem- 
lioaky'a  music  He  makes  tbe  utmost  of 

whatever  poetic  elements  are  contained 
In  the  book  without  for  a  moment  suc- 
cumbing to  the  temptation  of  writing  a 
musical  manual  on  psychrsathia  sex- 
ualis,  and  indeed  his  score  is  essentially 
a  lyric  one.    What  he  has  set  to  musLc 
is  not  the  story  of  the  cruel  Infanta, 
but  the  heartache  and  suffering  of  her 
[  poor  victim."    Mr.  Bechert  goes  on  to 
]  praise   the  music  warmly.     It  Is  not 
j  modern  "In  the  radical  sense  of  the 
term." 


STRAUSS'S  "FRAU" 

Strauss's  "Die  Frau  Ohne  Schatten" 
was  produced  at  Dresden  in  1919  and 
has  not  yet  been  given  In  England. 
Perhaps  It  never  will  be.  For  one  thing, 
the  libretto  is  in  Von  Hofmannsthal's 
most  stickily  German  manner— a  gro- 
tesque arrangement  in  sex  and  sym- 
bolism. The  theme  of  the  libretto  Is 
"Be  fertile  and  multiply";  "woman 
without  a  shadow"  means  woman  with- 
out the  power  to  bear  children.  One 
might  have  guessed  in  advance  what 
the  author  of  "Elektra"  would  make  of 
a  theme  demanding  a  restrained,  deli- 
cate touch.  And  Hofmannsthal's  gross- 
ness  has  in  this  work  aggravated  just 
those  excesses  in  Strauss  which  he  has 
always  needed  to  keep  strictly  in  check 
for  the  purposes  of  fine  music.  (It  is  no 
accident  that  Strauss's  greatest  work 
has  been  done  when  out  of  the  leading 
strings  ot  Hofmannsthal).  In  "Die 
Frau  ohne  Schatten"  Strauss  achieves 
one  or  two  moments  of  poignant  music, 
soft  and  lyrical;  but  usually  they  occur 
when  the  orchestra  has  a  period  to 
Itself  and  the  librettist  is  more  or  less 
silent.  The  solo  for  violoncello,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  played  at  the  beginning 
of  the  night  scene  outside  the  Imperial 
falconer's  house,  is  as  moving  a  strain 
of  melody  as  Strauss  has  ever  written. 
But  the  score  mainly  repeats  the  Strauss 
of  "Elektra"  and  "Ariadne."  Occa- 
sionally it  Is  merely  noise— as,  for  In-  ] 
stance.  In  the  scene  where  the  prince  Is 
being  turned  to  stone.  Hero  Strauss 
unlooses  a  deafening  crescendo  on  a 
selection  of  Chinese  gongs,  and,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  said  of  the  architect 
who  deslgmed  Harley  street,  he  ex- 
presses nothing  so  much  as  his  inability 
to  express  anything  at  all.  There  are 
some  89  representative  themes  in  the 
score  of  "Die  Frau  ohne  Schatten,"  and 
few  of  them,  qua  themes,  are  eloquent. 
Strauss  weaves  them  Into  a  great  or- 
chestral texture  with  all  the  old  mas- 
terful certainty,  but  It  is  a  case  of 
technique  functioning  automatically,  $o 
to  speak — It  Is  music  written  by  craft, 
not  by  art.  It  is,  ip  a  phrase,  the  work 
of  a  man  whose  talent  is  beginning  to 
get  well  ahead  of  his  genius. — Vienna 
correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 


FROM  PARIS 

An  operetta,  "Faust  en  Menage,"  has 
been  produced  in  Paris.  The  librettist 
shows  that  Mephlstopheles  did  not  hand 
over  aust's  soul  to  the  devil,  but  Faust 
end  Marguerite  live  pea-cefuUy  on  earth 
with  Martha  as  their  servant.  Mephls- 
topheles lives  near  them,  sadly  afflicted 
with  rheumatism.  Siebel  is  a  simple 
soldier.  The  piece  is  said  to  resemble 
a  student's  weak  farce.  The  music  by 
the  late  Claude  Terrasse  Is  a  pastieclo, 
amusing  and  well  made,  taken  from 
Gounod's  opera. 


Pcrforn.ances  of  Shakcspea:  uui  iiafredies  and  many  opcran  end      , )  \) 
so  late  an  hour  that  men  oblipod  to  review  tliem  for  morninj?  jounwls 
often  fail  to  see  the  last  act,  which  is  unfair  to  themselves   ta  thoso 
on  tho  stage,  and  to  readers  who  wish  the  next  day  to  confirm  their 

'"^^wTknow  a  critic  who  for  at  least  15  or  20  V^""^^  | 
tho  last  act  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  nor  watched  with   nU^st  and  ap  | 
ptx)val  the  slaying  of  Claudius  by  the  melancholy  Hamlet     The  critics , 
leave  gaily  before  tl:e  end.  for  they  feel  reasonably  sure  that  Tristan 
will  finally  die  after  his  strenuous  shouting;  that  IsoJ'ejV" 
celebrated  death  song;  that  wicked  Uncle  Claudius  will  not  escape  the 

^'^'Ke^^'aT- amusing  story-one  of  many-ln  the  late  Emile  Ber- 
eerat's  "Souvenirs  d'un  Enfant  de  Pari.s." 

(Bergerat,  Monsclet  and  Arene  were  drinking  beer  at  the  Cafe  Vol- 
taire during  a  wait,  the  night  that  Louis  de  Grammonts  translation  of 
"Othello*'  was  performing  at  the  Odeon  for  the  first  time.  .  ^,  ^  , 

A  critic  of  a  leading  newspaper  came  to  them,  confessed  that  he 
was  bo-ed,  said  that  it  was  late  and  there  was  his  review  to  be  written. 
"Do  mf.  a  favor?  I  can't  stay  for  the  last  curtain.  Tell  me,  how  does 
•Othello'  end?"  ^  , 

■  "In  face  of  this  question,"  says  Bergerat,  "there  were  only  three 
things  to  do:  to  throw  our  beer  at  his  head,  to  denounce  him  to  the 
police,  or  to  josh  him.  

"  'Well,'  said  Monselet,  replacing  his  eyeglasses  that  had  fallen  from 
his  nose,  'Desdemona  has  a  handkerchief." 

"  'A  celebrated  handkerchief,'  put  in  Arene,  'and  marked  with  her  let- 
ters, D.   0.  ^      ,  i!      V-  tT« 

"  'She  throws  it  from  the  window  to  lago.  That  s  enough  for  hun.  He 
goes  up  and  hands  it  to  her.   The  husband  appears,  blacker  than  is  his 
wont.  Duel  with  scimetars.  Venetian  lanterns.  The  lover  kills  the  Moor. 
The  woman  faints  and  marries  lago.   There  you  are.   The  rest  is  told  in  ; 
the  secret  history  of  the  Doges.' "  on. 

The  critic,  thanking  his  infbrmants,  rushed  to  write  his  review,  ine 
next  morning  all  Paris  guffawed,  all  save  Louis  de  Grammont,  "who  could 
not  console  himself  at  the  thought  that  any  one  could  charge  him  with 
thus  retouching  "the  immortal  work  of  old  Will."  For  a  week  Grammont 
was  steadily  beaten  at  dominoes,  though  he  excelled  at  the  game.  To 
marry  lago  and  Desdemona,  I  a  poet  and  an  honest  man!"  , 

"L'Africaine"  is  a  case  in  point.  By  far  the  most  interesting  music 
is  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts;  these  acts  came  at  so  late  an  hour  last 
Monday  that  the  audience  was  neariy  exhausted.  And  yet  there  were  more 
than  generous  cuts  in  the  last  scene.  Selika  orders  Nelusko  to  favor  the  , 
departure  of  Inez  and  Vasco.  After  she  has  seen  the  vessel  bearing  them  ! 
iunder  full  sail,  she  then  seeks  death  under  the  manchineel  tree.  In  the 
opera  Nelusko  is  faithful  unto  death.  He  dies  by  Selika's  side.  Monday 
night  he  had  disappeared  without  announcing  his  journey  to  the  next 
^vorld.  At  least  so  we  were  informed,  for  we  were  not  "in  at  the  death" 
of  the  passionate  and  self-sacrificing  queen.  And  what  had  become  of 
Inez  and  Vasco?  

Meyerbeer's  "Huguenots,"  "Prophet"  and  'n^'Africafne"  are  un- 
doubtedly too  long.  They  must  be  cut  if  the  audience  is  to  survive  the 
ordeal.  Rut  Meyerbeer  followed  the  ttaditions  of  the  Paris  Opera  House; 
he  was  a  slave  to  them;  and  these  traditions  demanded  five  acts. 

When  "L'Africaine"  was  first  performed  in  Vienna,  Eduard  Hanslick 
in  his  review,  complaining  of  the  length,  also  preferring  the  two  last  acts 
to  those  preceding,  spoke  of  the  audience  in  Paris  arriving  at  the  theatre 
for  the  second  act;  in  Vienna  leaving  before  the  fifth. 

Yet  Henri  Murger  in  one  of  his  poems  pictured  the  death  bed  of  a 
j&ded  rake,  making  his  last  will  and  testament.  Dictating  to  his  lawyer, 
he  says  he  is  through  with  the  world,  he  has  exhausted  its  pleasures;  he 
has  only  one  regret:  "I  am  one  of  those  who  will  no  longer  see  'L'Af- 
ricaine.' " 

This  led  Hanslick  to  remark:  "We  are  glad  that  at  last  the  first  per- 1 
formance  has  made  similarly  depressing  scenes  impossible.  It  is  a 
<-rlossal  enjoyment  that  we  have  survived.  When  the  first  question  is  one 
of  'endurance,'  one  can  hardly  speak  of  aesthetic  reception  and  pleasure." 

Gita  Sowerby's  new  play,  "The  Stepmother,"  was  produced  last  month 
in  London.  We  are  sorry  tq  learn  that  the  Times  did  not  take  it  seriously. 

"His  name  was  Eustace  Gaydon,  which  itself  sounds  villainous  enough, 
but  such  was  the  darkness  and  depth  of  his  villainy  that  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  in  the  manner  of  the  deep  and  dark  stories  of  by- 
gone days  he  had  been  called  Jasper.  Moreover,  he  had  the  habits  of  that 
&ort  of  men.  He  would  leap  up  from  the  sofa,  crying:  'Curse  him! 
Curse  him!"  And  probably  grinding  his  teeth.  As  you  will  perceive  he 
was  not  an  easy  husband  for  Lois  or  a  pleasant  father  for  two  charming 
daughters,  and  although  Mr.  Campbell  Gtillan  did  what  was  possible  with 
him,  this  wicked  Eustace  made,  before  the  evening  was  done,  a  sad  mess 
of  what  was  once  an  unusually  promising  play." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  writing  from  Vienna, 
complained  of  the  behavior  of  audiences  at  the  opera  houses.  He  saw  a 
"superb"  performance  of  Strauss's  "Woman  Without  a  Shadow,"  at  the 
State  Opera,  "where  the  one  outburst  of  enthusiasm  was  from  the  cheap- 
o^t  part  of  the  theatre;  in  the  expensive  seats  one  saw  many  studies  in 
alabaster  rigidity  that  would  have  given  Aubrey  Beardsley  occasion  for 
another  ironic  comment  on  musical  Philistinism.  A  Viennese  musician 
informed  me  the  other  day  that  since  the  •\frar  the  nouveaux  riches  have 
largely  taken  possession  of  the  more  luxurious  places.  This  view  was 
rather  confirmed  by  an  evening  I  spent  at  the  Volksoper — where  opera  is 
Kiven  at  convenient  prices.  There  the  audience  was  more  demonstrative 
than  the  State  Opera  audience,  which  was  not  only  fairly  inert  but  at 
times  positively  ill-mannered.  During  the  performance  of  'Die  Frau  ohne 
Schatten,'  with  the  composer  conducting,  late-comers  had  no  compunction 
at  all  about  pushing  their  way  noisily  to  their  seats  an  hour  after  the 
cpera's  beginning,  and  in  the  music's  most  impressive  moments.  Four 
evenings  at  the  State  Opera  produce  a  like  exhibition  of  bad  manners." 

The  Sock  and  Buskin  Dramatic  Society  of  Brown  University  will  per- 
form late  in  the  month  "The  Duchess  of  Padua,"  a  melodrama  "freely 
adapted"  from  the  pjiay  of  that  title  by  Oscar  Wilde. 


1 


1)0 


The  announcement  does  not  state  why  the  play  is  not  to  be  performed 
.13  Wild<s  wrote  it 

The  play  was  privately  printed  as  manuscript  in  1883.  There  were 
-0  copies  for  use  in  the  theatre.  Four  were  known  to  be  in  existence  in 
J914.  One  belonged  to  Miss  Minnie  K.  Gale,  who  produced  the  play  as 
"Guido  Ferranti"  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  26,  1891. 

In  1882  a  rough  draft  of  an  agreement  between  Wilde  and  Hamilton 
Griffin  was  drawn  up,  in  which  Griffin  agreed  in  behalf  of  Mary  Anderson 
to  pay  Wilde  $5000  for  a  first  class  five-act  tragedy;  $1000  cash  on  sign- 
ing the  contract;  $-1000  on  Miss  Anderson's  acceptance  and  approval. 

But  tlte  play  was  not  performed  until  1891,  and  then  anonymously. 
The  Tribune,  in  a  long  and  complimentary  review,  named  the  author  and 
gave  the  original  title.  The  cast  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Guido 
Ferranti,  Lawrence  Barrett;  Count  Moranzone,  John  Lane;  Duke  of  Padua, 
Frederic  Vroom;  Beatrice,  his  wife,  Minna  K.  Gale.  There  were  21  per- 
formances. Wilde's  name  was  on  the  playbills  and  advertisements  after 
the  first  night. 

There  were  performances  in  Germany  in  1904  and  1906  in  an  author- 
ized translation.  The  first  published  edition  in  English  was  in  1908, 
though  a  few  copies  were  issued  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  year  for  copyright  purposes. 

  lieves  It  to  be  the  truth.  The  anal- 
ogy between  this  self-Imagined  duke 
and  the  self-deluded  prevarjcator.  Is 
In  the  statement  that  each  of  them 
"makes  a  synner  of  hjs  memorie,"  by 
crediting  his  own  lie.  Pretension  and! 
falsehood  being  akin  to  lying  and  un- 
trutl),  Shakespeare  sets  oft  the  pre- 
tender and  the  liar  as  types  that  mu- 
tually illustrate  the  spiritual  degen- 
eracy which  makes  them  alike  in  char- 
acter. The  colloquial  exipression;  stick- 
ing to  a  lie,  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
"cleaving  to  untruth."  The  compari- 
son holds;  Antonio,  adhering  to  his 
false  position  is — 
'  "Like  one 
I  Who  cleaving  to  untruth,  by  telling  of 
1  it. 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie — he  did  believe 
He  was  Indeed  the  Duke  and  not  the 
substitute 

Executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative." 

The  clear  meaning  of  this  revised 
reading,  Its  Improved  rhythm,  the  even 
run  of  the  letters  and  its  highly  prob- 
able authenticity,  bespeak  for  It  a 
measure  of  general  approval  that 
Shakespearian  scholarship  has  hitherto 
denied  to  all  others. 

CHARLES  J.  DBIaAMAINB. 
Dorchester. 


PROBLEMS  IN  'THE 
TEMPEST" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

Most  of  the  doubtful  readings  in 
Shakespeare's  delightfully  romantic 
Tempest  might  be  freed  from  their  un- 
certain meaning  if  given  intelligent  and 
patient  study  Infused  with  a  modicum 
of  imagination. 

Passages  admittedly  corrupt  and  sen- 
tences hard  to  explain  are  not  beyond 
the  range  of  concentrated  attention  to 
make  them  understandable  and  "As 
plain  as  the  way  to  the  parish  church," 
when  the  Indirect  cause  of  the  ob- 
scurity can  be  traced  to  errors  in  the 
original  printing.  "The  more  closely," 
says  Pollard,  "we  study  the  ways  ol 
Elizabethan  printers,  when  employed  on 
dramatic  work,  the  more  highly  we 
shall  rate  his  capacity  for  Introducing 
any  number  of  errors  into  the  text  sup- 
plied to  him."  Two  carelessly  printed 
passages,  among  many  others,  may  suf- 
fice to  exemplify  a  method  of  ruskiniz- 
ing  (see  Sesame  and  Lilies)  unintelligi- 
ble problems  of  the  text  that  persist- 
ently followed  produces  rather  surpris- 
ing results.  Take  for  the  first  illustra- 
tion the  contemptuous  retort  of  the 
boatswain  to  the  master  blowing  his 
whistle  at  the  crisis  of  the  storm:  "Blow 
till  thou  burst  thy  winde,  if  roome 
enough."  (1-1-9.)  This  is  generally  ex- 
plained— if  the  ship  have  sea-room 
enough. 

The  more  this  confusing  line  Is  exam- 
ined, the  more  It  takes  on  the  charac- 
ter of  two  separate  sentences  telescoped 
in  one.  "Blow  till  thou  burst!"  merely 
requires  an  exclamation  point  to  mark 
It  off  from  the  other  words. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  "thy 
winde,  if  roome  enough"  formed  a  co- 
herent sentence  when  the  copy  was 
supplied  to  the  printer.  As  an  asser- 
tion needs  a  predicate,  it  Is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  conjunction  "if"  con- 
ceals the  necessary  verb  "is" — the  long 
Italian  "s"  as  in  Shakespeare's  auto- 
graph being  often  confounded  with  the 
"f"  of  the  old  English  script.  If  this 
conjecture  is  right,  It  Is  easy  to  imag- 
ine that  the  wind  of  the  miraculous 
tempest  was  raised  by  the  magic  of 
Prospero's  "so  potent  art,"  without 
tlie  help  of  "thy  winde"  of  the  mas- 
ter's wWstle.  If  so  much  be  granted, 
It  Is  hard  to  see  how  "roome"  can  be 
retained  or  defended  against  the  in- 
evitability of  storm,  as  the  likeliest  and 
most  appropriate  substitute  for  it. 
"Blow  till  thou  burst!  the  wind  is 
storm  enough."  That  the  boatswain's 
resentment  is  provolced  by  the  shrill- 
sounding  whistle  heard  above  the  din, 
seems  clear  from  his  curt  reply  to  the 
question: 

"Where  is  the  Master,  Boson?"  "Do 
you  not  heare  him?  You  marre  our  la- 
bour; keepe  your  Cabines:  you  do  assist 
the  Btorme." 

For  the  second  Illustration  of  sort- 
ing out  the  factors  of  a  textual  prob- 
lem, consider  the  much  annotated 
"Having  into  truth."  (1-2-100.)  Look- 
ins  carefully  into  tbo  Moiy  Froapero 
Is  telling  Miranda  we  perceive  the  cen- 
tral thought  dwells  on  the  evil  change 
that  place  and  i>ower  has  WTought  in 
the  charficter  of  his  usurping  brother. 
In  the  part  of  the  narrative  dealing 
with  Antonio,  the  associated  ideas  un- 
derlying the  theme  of  his  treachery  are 
seen  to  suggest  an  orderly  sequence  of 
thought  until  halted  by  the  typographi- 
cal errors  In  "having  Into  truth,"  and 
with  the  obscurity  of  the  half  line  a 
■harply-deflned  similitude  dlsajjpears. 
It  will  be  found  In  the  context. 

Antonio,  accustomed  to  lord  U  as 
Prospero's  substitute,  conceives  the  no- 
tion that  he  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  dukedom.  In  assuming  the  false- 
hood this  deceptive  belief  "begets  In 
him,"  he  shows  the  same  sort  of  delu- 
sion as  does  he  who  conceives  a  lie 
and  by  telling  of  It  unconsciously  be- 


Jacques  Ibert's  orchestral  piece  "Es- 
cales,"  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
cert, Paris,  was  Inspired  by  the  three 
cities — Palermo,  Tunis  and  Valencia. 

Honeggej's  prelude  to  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest,"  played  recently  at  a  Concert 
Moderne  in  Paris,  is  really  the  music  to 
accompany  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck. 
The'  music  Is  said  to  be  powerfully 
realistic  yet  within  the  bounds  of  truly 
musical  expression. 


SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  PM. 
Roland  Hayes,  tenor.  See  special 
notice.  Boston  Opera  House,  3:30 
P.  M.,  Fritz  Krelsler,  violinist.  Sea 
special  notice.  St.  James  Theatre, 
3:30  P.  M.,  People's  Symphony  pr- 
chestra,  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conduc- 
tor. Sei  special  notice.  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  8:30  P.  M.,  first  con. 
cert  of  the  Boston  String  Quartet 
(Harrison  Keller,  Albert  Shepherd, 
Hans  Werner,  Georges  Miquelle), 
Ravel,  quartet;  Plerne,  piano 
quintet  (Helnrlch  Gebhard,  pian- 
ist). 

IV10N DAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  p. 
M.,  extra  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.  See  special  notice.  Bos- 
ton Opera  House,  8  P.  M.,  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  Boito's  "Mofls- 
tofele." 

TUESDAY — Boston  Opera  House,  8 
P.  M.,  Charpentier's  Louise" 
(repetition). 

WEDNESDAY  —  Boston  Opera 
House,  2  P.  M.,  Verdi's  "La  Travi- 
ata."  8  P.  M.,  Bizet's  "Carmen" 
(repetition). 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M., 
Lyell  Barber,  pianist.  Handel, 
Chaconne,  G  major;  Beethoven, 
Sonata  op.  81;  Chopin,  Polonaise,  B 
flat  major.  Nocturne,  C  minor, 
Scherzo,  B  minor;  G.  Faure,  Im- 
promptu, F  minor;  Debussy,  La 
Cathedrale  engloutie;  Mariani, 
Zapateado;  Tchaikovsky,  Medita- 
tion; Nerlnl,  Ronde  des  Lutlns. 
Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M., 
IVIoussorgsky's  "Boris  Godunov" 
(repetition). 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P. 
M.,  14tt)  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.  See  special  notice. 
Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M., 
Massenet's  "Manon." 

SATURDAY — Boston  Opera  House,  2 
P.  M.,  Massenet's  "Jongleur  de 
Notre  Dame"  and  Paer's  "Maestro 
di  Cappella."  8  P.  M.,  Verdi's 
"Otello."  Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.,  repetition  of  Friday's  Sym- 
phony concert,  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor. 


Next  Saturday  afternoon  Maaaenet'a 
"Jongleur  fle  Notre  t>ame"  and  Paer's 
"Maestro  dl  CappoUa"  ■will  be  per- 
formed by  the  CHilcago  Opera  com- 
pany. As  these  operaa  have  seldom 
been  heard  hero,  a  tow  ■wtords  abent 
them  may  be  pertinent. 

Paer's  opera  was  written  for  an 
opera-buffa  In  two  acts,  but  when  It 
was  produced  at  the  Theatre  FeydeaM, 
Parts,  on  March  29,  1821,  as  "Le  Maltre 
de  Chapelle,"  the  actors  insisted  on  re- 
ducing It  to  one  act.  This  grieved  Paer, 
for  a  quintet  of  which  he  was  proud  was 
then  out  out.  The  libretto  was  based 
by  Mme.  Sophie  Gay  on  a  play  by  Alex- 
andre Duval,  but.  In  the  abridged  libret- 
to of  the  opera,  little  remains  of  the 
original  plot.  The  story  as  It  ■will  be 
told  next  Saturday  is  very  simple.  A 
composer,  Bamabe,  Is  fatuously  fond  of 
his  opera  "Cleopatra."  He  plays  on  his 
spinet,  directs  the  orchestra,  and 
teaches  his  cook  to  sing  the  melodies. 
In  the  original  version  there  were  six 
characters;  there  was  a  frightened 
household,  hearing  that  the  French  were 
to  pillage  the  town;  there  was  a  young 
betrothed  couple,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  original  opera  had  a  sub-title, 
"Le  Souper  Imprevu."  At  the  first  per- 
formance In  Paris  the  three  leading 
characters  were  taken  as  follows:  Ben- 
etto,  Pereol;  Barnabe,  Martin;  Gertrude, 
the  cook,  Mme.  Boulanger.  The  opera  Is 
BtlU  In  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera  Com- 
ique,  Paris. 

On  Nov.  9,  1895,  tlie  opera  waa  re- 
vived at  Milan,  when  Plnl-Corsl  took 
the  part  of  the  composer.  It  was  he 
that  took  the  part  at  the  New  Theatre, 
New  York  on  Dec  9,  1909,  when  Alma 
Gluck  pleased  greatly  as  the  cook.  Mr. 
Henderson  then  wrote  of  her:  "The 
young  woman  is  in  her  first  season  on 
the  stage,  but  she  Is  more  of  a  prima 
donna  than  the  three  flaccid  and  gase- 
ous nonentities  ■v.'ho  are  the  results  of 
the  explorations  of  the  combination  of 
financial  and  artistic  genius  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Metropolitan  operatio  af- 
fairs." 

The  performances  in  Boston  can  cer- 
tainly be  counted  on  one  hand.  There 
was  one  on  Nov.  10,  1891,  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pegou  and  Mr.  Marlus.  There  was 
a  piano  accompaniment.  On  Feb.  9, 
1910,  there  was  a  performance  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  following  that  of 
"Don  Pasquale."  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: Benetto,  Mr.  Balestrlnl;  Barnabe, 
Mr.  Plni-Corsi;  Gertrude,  Matllde  Le- 
Wlcka.  Mr.  Contl  conducted. 

When  Ferdinando  Paer  (1771-1839) 
wrote  this  opera  he  was  a  favorite  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  being  made  his 
maltre  de  chapelle  in  1807.  He  -wrote 
about  40  operas,  and  in  his  day  was 
serfously  considered  as  a  rival  of  Rossi- 
ni. It  was  In  1804  that  he  wrote  the 
grand  opera  "Eleonora  or  Conjugal 
Love,"  remembered  now  only  because 
Beethoven  took  the  same  subject  for  his 
"Fldello." 


"LE  JONGLEUR" 

Massenet's  "Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame"  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo  on 
Feb.  18,  1902.  It  was  first  heard  In 
Paris  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  May  10, 
1904.  On  both  occasions  the  part  of 
Jean  -was  taken  by  Marechal,  for  this 
opera  was  written  for  men  only.  At 
Monte  Carlo  the  part  of  the  good  Boni- 
face was  taken  by  Renaud;  at  Paris,  by 
Fugere. 

The  story  is  of  the  half-starved  Jean 
the  juggler,  who  has  wandered  to  the 
market  place  in  front  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cluny.  He  wishes  to  perform  his  tricks, 
but  the  crowd  Insists  on  a  drinking  song. 
The  prior  comes  out  of  the  abbey,  and 
urges  Jean  to  turn  monk,  for  then  the 
Virgin  will  pardon  him.  Jean  is  hun- 
gry; he  succumbs.  But  In  the  mon- 
astery he  is  not  happy.  The  painter 
monk,  the  sculptor  monk,  the  poet,  the 
musician  quarrel  over  the  relative  value 
of  their  arts.  Each  one  wishes  Jean  to 
adopt  his  as  the  best. 

Alone  with  the  cook,  Jean  regrets 
that  he  is  Ignorant  of  Latin;  that  he 
does  not  know  any  of  the  fine  arts: 
how  can  lie  serve  the  Holy  Virgin? 
Boniface  tells  him  that  whoever  does 
his  work  well,  acts  well.  He  sings  the 
legend  about  Mary  and  the  Infant 
Jesus,  whose  life  was  saved  from  pur- 
suers by  the  humble  sage  plant,  which 
hid  the  child  in  Its  leaves  after  the 
rose  had  refused  from  fear  of  spoiling 
her  crimson  dress. 

Then  Jean  resolves  to  do  his  juggler's 
tricks  In  front  of  the  Image  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Thus  he  can  pay  her  homage.  A 
monk  sees  him  and  calls  the  Prior 
They  cry  "Sacrilege"  and  are  about  to 
do  him  harm,  when  Boniface  points  to 
the  Image.  "A  miracle!"  The  statue 
begins  to  shine  with  a  strange  light. 
The  Virgin  comes  to  life.  She  extends 
her  hands  to  bless  Jean.  Angels  are 
heard  chanting  "Hosanna!  Glory  to 
lean."  The  monks  kneel  and  respond, 
while    the    juggler,    exclaiming,  "At 


teat  I  nnderstand  Latin  P  tf^Hs  dead. 
The  heavenly  voices  are  heard  and  the 
halo  from  the  statue  Is  over  the  head 
of  Jean. 

This  oharmlng  story  la  an  old  French 
legend.  Gaston  Paris  published  It  In 
1874-6  under  the  title,  "Le  Tombeor  de 
Nostra  Dame."  Anatole  BVancs  devel- 
oped the  legend  In  "L'Etul  de  Nacre." 
Maurice  Lena,  having  written  his 
libretto,  sent  it  to  Massenet,  who,  about 
to  leave  for  the  country,  was  met  at 
the  door  by  the  postman.  Now  Mas- 
senet almost  never  read  a  libretto  by 
any  one  unknown  to  him,  but  as  the 
concierge  was  away,  Massenet  took  the 
manuscript,  and,  having  nothiAg  else 
to  do,  read  It  In  the  train.  Delighted 
with  the  story,  he  telegraphed  at  once 
to  Lena,  a  modest  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  legend  of  the  eagebush  -was  fo^sd 
by  Lena  In  an  old  aong  publisrhed  by 
Amedee  de  Ponthieu  In  "Fetes  Legend- 
alree." 

Here  Is  an  opbhc.  without  a  woman  In 

the  cast  sawe  for  "two  angels";  an 
opera  without  a  love  story.  Some  say 
that  Massenet  welcomed  the  Idea,  tired 
of  ibeing  reproached  for  his  musical 
worship  of  Venus.  And  so  "Le  Jong- 
leur" was  not  called  by  him  an  opera; 
It  was  called  a  "ml)pacle." 

■Wlien  Oscar  Hanunersteln  produced 
"Le  Jongleur"  at  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  on  Nov.  27,  1908,  ihe 
had  doubted.  It  Is  said,  whether  an  op- 
era -without  a  woman  -would  meet  with 
suocese  in  that  city.  Or  wa»  Miss  Gar- 
den eager  to  take  tKe  part?  At  any 
rate  Massenet  finally  consented  to  make 
the  part  possible  for  her.  (And  so  when 
Massenet's  •*Cherubln"  was  produced  at 
!  Monte  Carlo  In  190-5,  Miss  Garden  took 
the  leading  male  part.)  There  was  a 
performance  at  the  Manhattan  when  the 
part  of  Jean  -was  taken  by  a  tenor,  M. 
Devrles. 

The  first  perJiormance  In  Boston  was 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  April  9, 
1909,  Miss  Garden,  Jean;  GUlbert,  Boni- 
face; Dufranne,  the  Prior.  Earj/  in 
1910  Miss  Garden  was  seen  as  Jean; 
Renaud  as  Boniface,  and  Hubardeau  as 
the  Prior. 


MR.  JACCHIA'S  CATSTTATA 
The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Jacchia  con- 
ductor, will  perform  on  Wednesday , 
evening,  Feb.  13,  a  "Hymn  to  Rossini," 
by  Mr.  Jacchia,  and  Rossini's  "Stabat 
Mater."  Mr.  Jacchia  has  kindly  given 
the  following  Information  about  his 
cantata: 

"Upon  the  death  of  Gloaochlno  Ros- 
sini, on  Nov.  13,  1868,  it  was  found  that 
in  his  will,  made  10  years  previous,  he 
had  named  as  his  heir  his  native  town, 
Pesaro,  to  inherit  practically  all  his 
-wealth  for  free  musical  Instruction,  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  wife,  Slgnora  Pells- 
eler.  In  1861,  therefore,  the  LIceo  Musl- 
cale  Rossini  was  founded  as  an  autono- 
mous institution,  but  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  town  government.  In  grate- 
ful observance  of  Rosslnl'q  -will.  It  was 
provided  that  the  conservatory  should 
offer  free  musical  Instruction  t%  all, 
whether  Italians  or  foreigners,  who  ful- 
filled the  proper  musical  requirements. 
It  -was  etlpulated  that  special  emphasl." 
should  be  laid  on  the  teaching  of  com- 
position and  singing  in  conformity  wlfri 
the  artistic  and  aesthetic  precepts  of  it* 
renotv-ned  benefactor. 

"Maestro  Cav.  Paolo  Bodolra  of  Tori- 
no, wishing  to  express  his  ardent  ad- 
miration for  Rossini  and  to  add  hi." 
influence  toward  perpetuating  the  fame 
and  work  of  the  great  composer,  created 
for  students  at  the  LIceo  Muslcale  Ros- 
sini, the  so-called  "Bodolra  prize."  Thi<; 
prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  ring  speclallv 
designed  and  a  special  diploma,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  bequest  1<! 
awarded  annually  to  the  best  pupl'  of  | 
composition,  with  the  specification, 
however,  that  in  the  cantata  presented 
for  the  prize  competition,  the  pupil  must 
show  that  In  his  study  of  composition 
he  has  maintained  the  tradition  of  the 
•True  Italian  Music.'  Maestro  Bodolra  i 
himself  wrote  the  original  poem  for  the  ' 
Cantata,  but  sanctioned  the  use  of  other 
words,  If  preferred,  provided  that  the>' 
should  similarly  express  'gratitude  and 
homage  to  the  divine  Rossini.'  " 

The  Italian  text  of  this  cantata  is  by 
Augusto  Perrero.  The  translation  Into 
English  Is  by  Iride  Pilla.  The  cantata 
has  been  performed  as  follows: 
At  Pesaro,  Italy,  at  the  LIceo  Muslcale 
Rossini  (July  31,  and  Aug.  11,  1898- 
soloists,  Inez  Orslni  and  Aurello  Bus- 
carlni);  Lugo,  Italy,  Rossini  Theatre. 
Sept.  22,  1899  (cololsts,  Alessandrina 
Drudl  and  Riccardo  Stracclarl) ;  Mont- 
real, Canada,  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
Dee.  21,  1910  (soloists.  Ester  Ferrablnl 
and  Giuseppe  PimazzonI). 

Mr.  Jacehia's  cantata  won  the  Bo- 
dolra prize  In  1898. 

On  Feb.  13  the  solo  singers  of  the 
evening  will  be  Mmes.  Roselle,  PlUa. 
\  an  der  Veer  and  Messrs.  Crooks  and 
Patton.  The  chorus  of  200  -will  be  as- 
sisted by  60  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


NOTABLE  BORIS, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BCSiXiN  OPKHA  HOCSK:  Moussors- 
*ky'8   "Doris  Oodunov."  jierformed  by 
(>  Chicaifo  Opera  Company, 

1   Doilunov  Fpoilor  Ch»li«Pln 

j        liT  Tamftrn  Stecklowlpi 

M  ,  Marpr^ry  Maxwell 

•u  o   Shtijsky  .Jos«  Mojioa 

1         .i-y  Forri-sit  Lemont 

I         nn  VlrglUo  Laizarl 

am  Eilouard  Colreull 

11  loiloviro  Ollvlero 

 Cyrcna  Van  Gordon 

I  -   Maria  CInesscns 

 Di-sire  Dffrero 

••hj"  PoMc*  William  B»ck 

1  of  the  Court  Louia  Derman 

M  K.irry  Steler 

I  Kruactclov.  .Gluspppp  Minerva 

■;?«per  Alloc  D'Hprmanoy 

 Glldo  Morplato 

<v  Milo  I.uka 

iiil  Ellinbeth  Kerr 

<induo(or  Giorgio  Polacco 

As  years  ikgo  the  theatre  was  crowd- 
to  9pe  the  anguish  of  the  father  In 
•Linda    di   Chamounl."    portrayed  by 
nonconi,  pr  to  see  E.  L.  Davenport  as 
Sir   Giles  overreach  attempt  to  draw 
'       '>   r.l  and  rush  in  madness  against 
:■  foes,  so  yesterday  afternoon 
iT"    I'.' stun  Opera  House  was  packed 
"vlth    expectant   enthusiasts   eager  to 
•vltness  the  remorse  of  Boris,  his  horrid 
liallucinations  and  the   ending  to  his 
ambition.    For  Mr.  Challapin  was  then 
to  appear  here  In  Mousse urgsky's  opera 
f'lr  the  first  lime;  In  fact  for  the  first 
I  I  mo  in  any  opera. 

Vet  Boris,  who  as  modern  historians 
e'l!  us,  was  guiltless  of  murdering  Dl- 
nftrl  and  instead  of  being  a  tyrant 
•"rkpfi  for  peace  and  the  prosperity  of 
"■-ussia,  is  not  the  hero  of  Moussergsky's 
rera.  The  hero  is  the  Russian  people, 
•nd  for  this  many-headed  hero  he  wrote 
the  most  Inipressive  pages  of  his  score. 

To  say  that  the  chorus  of  the  Chicago 
'ompany  shared  the  honors  of  the  per- 
'oiniance  with  Mr.  Challapin  would  be 

■  rjii.vt  towards  many  in  the  cast;  for 
ve.<:tprdavr  as  before,  the  various  char- 
I'ters.  small  and  great,  were  played 
with  few.  if  any.  e.xceptiods,  with  a 
care  and  a  skill  seldom  found  in  organ- 
izations of  this  nature.  One  has  only 
to  recall  the  official  impressiveness  of 
Mr.  Defrere  reading  to  the  crowd  in 
Uie    Prologue;   the    slyness    and  the 

•bsequiousness  of  Mr.  Mojica  as  Prince 
."^huL-sky;  the  dignity,  at  the  end  ap- 
i)roachiiig  majesty  of  Mr.  Lazzari  as 
the  monk  Pimenn;  the  fresh  and  whole- 
some cayety  of  Miss  d'Hermanoy  as 
the  Innkeeper;  the  comic  and  the  melo- 
rlram.itic  force  of  Mr.  Cotreull  as  Var- 
laam.  with  his  ferocious  song  of  Kazan, 
'houtcd  with  drunken  humor— this  inn 
scene,  by  the  way,  is  the  most  truly 
dramatic  act  In  the  opera.  If  the  action 
'if  an  en.semble  Is  in  question. 

Muc!i  has  been  written  about  "Boris 
Oodunov-  and  little  remains  to  be  said; 
hardly  anything  could  be  said  that  Is 
new.  The  opera  is  a  series  of  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Boris,  with  a  lamentable 
and  extraneous  episode,  the  garden 
scene.  In  which  Gregory  and  Marina  ! 
;lng  a  4uet  written  in  the  worst  man- 
ner of  an  Inferior  Italian  composer  of ' 
the  si.xties.  How  Moussorgsky  jvith  his 
theories  about  opera  cotild  have  in- 
vented thi.s  music  and  in.serted  it  m 
'is  work,  music  utterly  foreign  to  his 
-eneral  scheme,  passes  all  conjecture. 
He  rise.s  to  his  greatest  height  in  work- 

ng  for  the  chorus.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
rave  over  his  fitting  of  music  to  solil- 
oquy iind  dialogue;  of  his  thinking  the 
two  so  t^imultaneously  that  the  score  is 
(ncomparable.  The  fact  remains  that 
murh  of  the  music  given  to  the  vayious 
nersons  including  Boris  himself,  neither 
characterizes  this  man  or  that  woman; 
nor  l.s  in  itself  beautiful,  dramatic  or 
in.^pirlns;  that  the  solo  voice  parts  with 
or  witliout  the  orchestra  are  often  In- 

■  onseqjtntial. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Chaliapln.  He  Is 
■ndlsputably  a  most  accomplished  actor  | 
■n  opera.    His  commanding  statute,  his  I 
master  •  of  facial  expression,  his  ability  ' 
■o  express  in  turn  paternal  tenderness, 
yrannicfil  force,  towering  ambition,  fear  j 
f  phantasms,  abject  terror,  bitterness 
f    remor.se,    his    perfect    poise,  and, 
I  \  ocally,  his  dramatic  employment  of  a 
I  voice  that  in  itself  is  not  remarkable 
!for   freshness,    sensuousness,    or  truly- 
virile  power — these  put  him  apart  from 
others  of  the  highest  rank;  but  does 
anyone   remember   Mr.    Chaliapln  this 
morning  by  any  phrase  of  Moussorgsky's 
music?    Or  put  it  this  way:  how  much 
did  Moussorgsky's  music  contribute  to 
the  profound  impression  made  on  the 
audience  by  the  actor's  portrayal  of  a 
tortured  soul? 

The  scenic  production  was  one  of  tin- 
common  splendor.  The  word  "splendor" 
is  not  here  a  loose  and  extravagant 
term.  No  more  brilliant  scene  has  been 
staged   here  than  that  of  the  great 

square  in  the  Kremlin.  And  so 
throughout  the  performance  there  was 
Mnple  reason  for  the  warmest  admira- 
tion. Nor  could  too  much  be  said  In 
praise  of  the  stage  management;  of  the 
■electrifying    chorus    singing;    of  the 
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.11,  When 
^y-Kors*- 

allowcd  eloquence.  Tin;  whole  per- 
winco  was  most  ably  Conducted  by 
I'olaeco. 


♦FAUST'  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

HUSTON   OPIORA  HOUSb>-Oounod'8 
•■Kaust.  "  the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  | 
Thrt  cast:  ■  : 

Faust  Charica  Hackett 

Mcphlstophclea  Gcorerci  Baklnnolt 

M.-irKUerlto  Edllh  Mawn 

>'iileiulne  Deaire  Defrere 

M^irihii  Maria  Claoaaens 

SlfbL'l  Irene  rnvlo.sKa 

Wagner! ,  '.  .  Olldo  Morclato 

Conductor  •.  .ISttore  Panlzza 

The  feature  of  the  lierformanco  was 
the  Mephistopheles  of  'Mr.  Baklanoff. 
Recognizing  the  futility,  not  to  say  the 
Impropriety,  of  trying  to  swell  the 
librettists'  small  personage  Into  the 
mighty  Mephlsto  of  Goethe's  imagining, 
wisely  ho  played  the  part  In  a  way  not- 
far  removed  from  the  French  tradition, 
a  tradition  which  makes  of  the  devil 
'■  a  man,  baleful  enough  and  malignant, 
'  but  with  not  much  of  the  evil  spirit's 
1  power  about  him. 

Always,  however,  with  a  way  of  his 
own  of  doing  things.  Mr.  Baklanoff 
contrived,  In  spite  of  his  extraordinary 
make-up  to  suggest,  of  all  things,  the 
face  and"  the  bearing  of  a  certain  typo 
lof  New  Englander,  the  man  In  .  every 
'village  who  lends  unlucky  farmers 
money  on  mortgages  and  thereby  gets 
possession  of  valuable  woodlands,  a 
man  with  a  sanctimonious  air  anil  a 
foul  tonRue  to  which  he  gives  play 
when  away  from  town.  Where  has 
Mr.  Baklanoff  encountered  his  like? 
As  well  a-s  he  played  Mr.  Baklanoff 
sang  as  expressively  as  the  smartest 
sipging  actor  of  them  all,  but  also  with 
a  skilled  technique  and  noble  voice. 
The  worth  of  his  effort  wns  appre- 
ciated by  the  audience. 

The  performance  was  not  one  of  dis- 
I  tinction.     That   the  '  singing   failed  to 
reach   a   high    standard   of  excellence 
;  perhaps   could   not   be   helped,    but  a 
finer  taste  could  have  been  shown  In 
the    production,    greater    pains  could 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  chorus 
behave  like  human  beings,  and  every- 
body   concerned,     from    Mr.  Panizza 
down,   could  have  tried  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Gounod,  though  he  wrote 
in  terms  of  the  "GOs,  was  no  small  man 
in  his  own  day,  and  wrote  mMsic  of 
iboth  fancy  and  strength,  music  which 
artists  today  are  bound  in  duty  to  per- 
.form  with  as  close  an  approximation  to 
"the  correct  style  as  they  can  muster 
and    with    the    conviction    they  can 
surely  achieve  if  they  care  enough  to 
try. 

Mr.  Defrer?  cared,  and  consequently 
the    scene    in    front    of    the  church 
marched  with  a  spirit  not  often  in  evl- 
I  dence  last  night.    The  soldiers'  chorus 
I  also  went   with  life,   and   here  Mme. 
I  Mason  had  a  fine  moment,  where,  after 
1  Valentine's  death,  she  went  mad.  Mme. 
Claessens  played  her  role  as  though  she 
thought  it  worth  her  while.    The  audi- 
ence, very  large,  showed  no  great  en- 
thusiasm. 


HARNESSES  LIGHT 
TO  EFFECT  BEAUn 

Thomas  Wilfred  gave  a  de,monstra- ' 
tion    yesterday    afternoon    in    Jordan  I 
hall  of  his  invention,  the  Clavilux.  By' 
means  of  this  instrument  he  is  able,  ! 
to  use  his  own  apt  expression,  to  har- 
ness  light  and  make  it  produce  beauty. 
To  put  the  matter  less  poetically,  Mr. 
Wilfred,  sitting  at  a  keyed  instrument 
which  suggesl;ed  both  a  typewriter  and 
a  cabinet  organ,  was  able  to  throw  on 
a    screen     designs    which  constantly 
changed  their  shape  and  color. 

Before  he  began  his  "rtcltal"  Mr. 
Wilfred,  in  a  short  and  attractive  talk, 
gave  some  account  of  earlier  attempts 
at  making  cf  light  an  art,  and  in 
greater  detail  he  told  of  his  present  ac- 
complishment, only  a  beginning,  he 
makes  sure,  of  marvellous  things  to 
come.  If  he  thinks  so,  one  may 
safely  take  his  word  for  It,  for  In  the 
course  of  what  he  had  to  say  Mr.  Wil- 
fred made-  a  shrewd  ccvmment  or  two 
on  various  matters  artistic  which  show 
that  he  has  a  clear  head  on  his  shoul- 
der.s,  and  also  a  keen  appreciation  of 
art  in  several  forms.  He  has  a  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  too,  and  so  agreeable 
a  way  of  e.xpressing  it  that  many  a 
person  would  feel  a  disposition  to  like 
the  different  light  arrangements  before 
he  had  seen  even  one. 

To  a  spectator  with  no  knowledge  of 
color  and  design  these  arrangements — 
compositions  is  the  term  Mr.  Wllfrea 
uses — vary  greatly  in  their  beauty.  Al- 
though Mr.  Wilfred  warned  the  audi- 
ence to  make  no  effort  to  discover  in 
them  representations  of  natural  ob- 
jects, it  would  seem,  nevertheless,  as 
though  he  had  used  as  a  theme  a  pat- 
tern at  least  suggested  by  something 
seen  In  nature — be  it  a  wave  of  northern 
llglits  across  the  sky,  an  arrangement 
of  feathers  as  in  some  tropical  bird's 
tail,  a  stalk  of  celery,  a  serpent — and 
then  proceeded  to  develop  it  by  chang- 
ing its  outline  and  color,  its  background 


1    .    '     ii.Hldlary  deslk-  i 
\  .     ..  for  a  son 

■Ai\  'iiii  ailment. 

I'll.'  loior  (ichcmes  seemed,  at  least 
to  oni'  who  can  boast  of  no  trained 
eye,  very  beautiful  and  of  Infinite 
variety.  The  designs,  though  often 
beautiful,  semcd  on  the  whole  not  •© 
happy,  for  sometimes  they  assumed 
forms  that  suggcpted  unpleasant  things 
— one  frequent  effect  In  particular,  the 
gradual  widening  of  a  small  circular 
form,  calling  to  mind  too  vividly  the 
picture  of  an  animal's  mouth  opening 
unduly. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Wil- 
fred's compositions  put  one  often  In  the 
mood  to  Imagine  beautiful  things  and 
places,  vastnesses  where  space  does  not 
I  count,  re»lms  above  and  beyond  this 
I  earth.  With  what  a  marvellous  wealth 
of  suggestion  Mr.  Wilfred  could  accom- 
pany a  reading  from  Dante's  "Para- 
dise"! 

Though  this  stir  of  the  Imagination  Is 
probably  not  what  Mr.  Wilfred  has 
nearest  his  heart,  the  question  Is  If  It 
Is  not  rather  by  the  appeal  to  the  Imag- 
ination than  by  that  to  pure  beauty 
that   his  new   an    form   will  quickest 

1  make  its  way.  The  time  may,  indeed, 
come  when  a  public  will  find  emotional 
satisfaction  in  viewing  color  arrange- 
ments of  merely  abstract  beauty.  But 

1  at  present  a  "program"  of  some  sort 
would  surely  help  the  cause  along. 

K.  R.  p. 

An  anonymous  correspondent  -writes 
"Why  don't  you  print  something  •tha. 
will  interest  women?" 

We  hasten  to  oblige  her.  Through 
theWurtesy  of  M.  H.  we  now  print  a 
recipe  for. making  "Cold  Cream  Poma- 
tum for  the  Complexion,"  which  wa.« 
ptilslished  In  Peterson's  Magazine  some 
time  in  1862. 

"Take  one  ounce  of  oil  of  sweet  alm- 
onds and  ono  half  drachm  each  of 
white  wax  and  spermaceti  -with  a  little 
balm.  Molt  these  ingredients  in  a 
glazed  Pitkin  (sic)  over  hot  ashes  and 
pour  the  solution  'Into  a  marble  mortar; 
stir  It  with  the  pestle  until  It  becomes 
smooth  and  cold.  Then  add  gradually 
one  ounce  of  roee  or  orange  flower 
water;  stir  all  the  mixture  till  incor- 
porated to  re.semble  cream.  This  ipoma- 
tum  renders  the  skin  at  once  supple 
and  smooth.  To  prevent  marks  from 
smallpox,  add  a  little  powder  of  saffron. 
The  gallipot  In  which  it  is  kept  should 
have  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  " 

(     JUST  LIKE  BOSTON 

The!  special  correspondent  of  the 
Boersen  Courier  of  Berlin,  visiting  Lon- 
don, was  Impressed  by  the  politeness  of 
the  Inha<bItaJits;  also  by  their  honesjy. 
"How  it  strikes  a  German  that  the] 
owner  of  a  motor-car  In  London  may 
leave  his  vehicle,  with  coats,  rugs,  etc, 
In  the  middle  of  the  street,  go  and 
transact  business,  visit  the  theatre  or 
the  cinema,  and  return  and  actually  find 
his  car  and  Its  contents  as  he>  le.tt 
them." 


Ileal.' 
mIe'.M 
mnnt'  ; 
Boston, 


.r.-.     Ill-  ^'al.^  ■■,M4iui- 
In  on  our  sltilng  room 
it  of  my  wife  " 

H.  a.  n. 


MISTRESS  AND  "MAMMIE" 
As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

The  comment  In  As  the  World  Waga 
column  on  President  Coolidge's  visit  to 
the  sick  chamber  of  a  negro  employe 
brings  to  mind  a  story  told  me  by  a 
southern  business  man  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  a  few  years  ago  while  sojourning 
at  a  Maine  coeet  resort.  Ho  -H-as  a  most 
delightful,  gentleman,  and  the  charm  of 
his  wife  won  the  respect  and  good  will  of 
every  person  with  whom  she  came  Into 
association.  He  was  In  the  Confederate 
armyduring  the  "unpleasantness."  After 
the  war  he  married  the  daughter  of  an 
old-time  planter.  With  her  cajne  into 
the  family  her  old  "mammie"  who  had 
cared  for  her  from  babyhood. 

ThIa  "mammie"  had  a  daughter  who 
had  "gone  north"  (to  Boston).  She  was 
continually  coaxing  her  to  Join  her,  giv- 
ing glowing  accounts  of  things  there  in 
contrast  to  those  at  the  South.  At  last 
she  yielded  to  her  importunities,  but 
much  against  her  Inclination.  They 
heard  nothing  from  her  from  the-  time 
she  left,  which  they  thought  very 
strange.  After  eome  two  years  had  , 
elapsed  the  wife  could  stand  It  no  longer 
and  came  North  to  look  her  up  and  learn 
how  she  was  situated.  To  her  horror 
she  found  that  "mammie's"  daughter  had 
married  a  no-good,  drunken  negro  whose 
chii^f  employment  was-  loaling  while  his 
wife  and  "mammie"  supported  them- 
selves and  him.  Hut  worse  than  all  was 
the  discovery  that  "mammie"  had  de- 
veloped cancer  which  w^as  well  advanced. 

Mrs    (I  wish  I  felt  at  liberty  to 

give  her  name)  Immediately  took  her  In 
charge,  purchased  a  suitable  outfit,  took 
a  section  in  a  Pullman  car,  engaged  a 
physician  to  attend  her  and  took  her  to 
her  own  home  In  Richmond,  where  she 
cared  for  her  till  she  died,  then  burled 
her  In  her  own  family  lot.  T  was' born 
in  an  abolition  family  of  the  most  rabid 
type  with  all  that  ie  implied,  but  after 
reaching  maturity  and  associating  with 
southern  people,  I  have  come  to  feel 


ANOTHER  SOUTHERN  OUTRAGE 

(IVom  tlie  St.  IVtornljiirif  (ria.)  Imlrpentlent) 
During  the  past  year,  however,  Minn 
Turner  haa  conducted  a  lynch  room  in 
Pinellas  Park. 

FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME  | 

Officer  Klub  arrested  a  yegg  In  New 
York. 

CHURCH  GOSSIP 

(I'rom  the  ChlcuKo  Sunday  Tribune.) 
The  Ottawa  .Street  Methodist  Church 
in  Jollet  and  the  I-'lrst  Methodist  Ciiuroh 
of  Lockporjt  will  clo.ie  their  doors  to- 
night and  members  of  both  will  Journey 
to  Plainfield  to  lend  their  moral  support. 
— — 

SIR  WALTER  REDIVIVU8 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Sancho  Panza  vre.s  no  more  tha  ser- 
vant of  Don  Qulxoto  than  an  unknown 
young  man  was  the  follower  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  on  %recent  Friday.  It  was 
the  day  when  all  women  wearing  tight 
skirts  frowned  upon  the  weather  man's 
trick  of  flooding  the  gutters,  and  all 
pedestrians  who  escaped  falling  In  pud- 
dles were  mud-splashed  by  rude  drivers. 

On  a  Boylston  street  crossing,  a  Bttlo 
old  lady  stood  In  the  street,  looking 
down  helplessly  at  a  sea  of  slush  that 
separated  her  from  the  sidewalk  by 
four  feet.  To  the  left  , of  her.  and  the 
right  of  her,  were  puddles.  Her  "What- 
am-l-golng-to-do"  expression  touched  a 
stalwart  young  man — a  six-footer.  With- 
out a  word,  he  picked  her  up,  stalked 
through  the  water  and  deposited  her 
safely  and  dryly  on  the  sidewalk.  The 
little  old  lady  was  as  embarrassed  and 
pleased  as  though  a  king  had  Just  mis- 
taken her  for  hla  queen.  -Vs  for  the 
young  gallant,  he  suddenly  grew  shy, 
and  disappeared  In  the  crowd,'  who  had 
laughingly  applauded  the  deed. 

Boston.  C.  LORENZ. 


CONSULT  THE  ORACLE 

As  the  World  Wags; 

If  the  complete  works  of  Bernard 
Shaw  were  to  be  gathered  into  one 
volume,  the  admiring  Shavian  might 
settle  his  doubts,  great  and  small,  by 
consulting  it  haphazardly  as  one  used 
to  consult  (perha,ps  they  do  still)  the 
Good  Book.  Suppose,  for  Instance,  that 
one  were  to  ask:  "In  the  present  con- 
troversy, shall  I  take  sides  with  the 
fundamentalists  or  the  modernists?" 
Let  us  suppose  that  when  ho  opened 
the  book  at  random  hl.s  finger  would 
n^ht  on  the  following  remark  by  Burge, 
in  "Back  to  Methuselah:  'The  church 
Is  all  right  essentially.  Get  rid  of  the 
establishment;  get  rid  of  the  bishops; 
get  rid  of  the  candlesticks;  get  rid  of 
tlio  39  articles';  and  t'ne  Church  of  ling- 
land  Is  as  good  as  any  other  church. 
And  I  don't  care  v,-ho  hears  me  say 
so.'  " 

Or  If  one  were  to  a?k:  "Can  a  minis- 
ter of  one  denomination,  with  loyalty, 
declare  against  its  dogmas  and  preach 
those  of  another?"  Let  us  suppose  that 
his  finger  this  time  should  point  to  the 
reply  of  the  young  clergyman  who  was 
asked  if  he  did  not  think  he  might  get 
to  bo  a  pretty  good  minister,  if  he  had 
the  years  of  Methuselah  in  -which  to 
study: 

"Oh,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me;  It's  quite  easy  to  be  a  good  parson. 
It's  tho  church  that  chokes  me  oft.  I 
couldn't  stick  It  for  900  years.  I  should  ■ 
chuck  it.  You  know,  sometimes,  when 
the  bishop,  who  is  the  most  precious  of 
fossils,  lets  off  something  more  than 
unusually  out-of-date,  the  bird  starts 
in  my  garden." 

"The  bird?" 

"Oh,  yes,  there's  a  bird  that  keeps 
on  saying:  'Stick  It  or  chuck  it;  stick 
it  or  chuck  it,'  Just  like  that  for  an 
hour  on  end  In  the  spring." 

A.  KNUTT, 

/  C  ir  y 

We  were  Intensely  Interested  in  the 
"Littleton  Personals"  published  in  the 
Courier  of  Lisbon,  N,  H. 

At  tho  "social"  of  the  Congregational 
Church's  chorus  choir  ice  cream,  cake 
and  wafers  were  served. 

For  a  regular  meeting  of  the  duplicate 
whist  club,  Jlrs.  Trevor  Mooney  pro- 
vided a  delicious  lunch  of  assorted 
sandwiches,  maple  mousse,  small  cakes, 
cookies,  tea,  coffee,  not  to  mention  other 
things;  while  at  a  meeting  of  the  U-Kan 
Klub,  where  it  was  resolved  at  the  end 

iof  a  prolonged  business  meeting  to  buy 
an  oil  stove  for  the  church  kitchen, 
there  was  a  collation  of  chicken  patties, 
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olivf-s,  cottfc  and  cakes, 

(.'ourt  Astalot,  Queens  of  Avalon, 
feasted  on  ice  cream,  cake  and  hot 
chocolate,  and  althoueh  it  was  below- 
Bero  weather,  harlequin  ice  cream  and 
assorted  cake  were  served  at  the  party 
at  the  Community  House. 

Why  do  not  our  society  editors  In 
Boston  follow  this  good  example?  Sup- 
pose Mrs.  Intreplda  Climber  wi'.I  give  a 
dinner  on  a  Thursday  evenlnff.  AVhy 
not  print  the  bill  of  fare  the  Sunday 
before,  so  that  the  invited  will  know 
whether  to  accept  or  sond  regrets? 

Or  If  Mrs.  Golightly  purposes  to  give 
a  luncheon,  let  it  be  stated  In  the  so- 
ciety column  that  it  will  be  a  simple 
affair — bouillon,  chops  with  fried  pota- 
toes (delicately  fried),  fruit  salad,  ice 
,  cream,  ang-el  cake,  colTee  and  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  would  be  seen 
more  frequently  in  high  society  if  he 
could  be  assured  that  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance at  the  dinner  would  be  ham 
and  eggs  or  beefsteak  smothered  in 
onions. 

"We  have  received  a  card  announcing 

that  Mr.    of  Boston  Is  a  "practical 

diplomatic  custom  tailor."  To  be  prac- 
tical and  also  diplomatic— openly  diplo- 
matic— is  not  easy  even  for  a  tailor;  yet 
with  the  present  prices  of  "custom" 
suits  a  tailor  needs  to  display  diplomacy. 
By  the  waj-,  when  Hamlet  referred  to 
his  customary  suit  of  solemn  black  did 
he  mean  to  assure  his  uncle  and  the 
court  that  he  had  visited  the  leading 
tailor  at  Elslnore  and  not  Guilderkranz, 
the  second-hand  clothes  dealer?  The 
commentators  have  not  discussed  thia 
question.  Even  the  huge  "Variorum  edi- 
tion is  mute. 

PUNGi 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  ridiculous  for  the  Chinese  toj 
claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  origin- 
ators of  the  ancient  game  of  Mah  Jongg. 
A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  mythology  of 
the  American  Indians  discloses  the  start 
of  a  hand  of  Mah  Jongg  among  the 
Indian  immortals.  The  following  is  from 
"The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  by  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  the  well  known  and  justly 
esteemed  poet: 

"For  himself  he  kept  the  West- Wind, 
Gave  the  others  to  his  children; 
rnto  Wabun  gave  the  East-Wind, 
Gave  the  South  to  Shawondasee, 
And  the  North-Wind,  wild  and  cruel, 
To  the  fierce  Kabibonokka. 

*  •        e  *  «  » 

"Thus  the  four  winds  were  divided." 

--EM  A.  BEE. 

MR.  HERKIMER  JOHNSON  HOPES 
TO  LIVE  TILL  SPRING 

(Fashion  Notes  from  Paris) 
WAISTLINE  BELOW  HIPS  IN  GOWNS 
FOR  SPRING 
The   waistline  is   indeterfninate,  al- 
though it  Is  generally  defined  as  below 
the  hips.    Evening  dresses  are  shown 
'  with  medium  high  cut  necks,  but  cut 
I  low  in  the  back,  frequentlv  to  the  waist- 
;  line. 

I  — — 

GREAT  ARE  THE  TRADITIONS 

:Miss  Maxwell  of  the  Chicago  Opera 
company,  as  Micaela,  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  How  binding  is  the  force  of  tradi- 
tion! Micaela  Is  supposed  to  walk  to 
Seville  from  her  Mttle  village  to  see  her 
Don  Jose.  In  the  third  act  she  journeys 
over  rocks  and  through  mountain  passes 
to  sing  her  applauded  aria,  which  Bizet 
wrote  originally  for  another  opera,  and 
incidentally  to  tell  Don  Jose  he  had  bet- 
ter leave  that  wicked  woman  and  go 
home  to  his  dying  mother. 

In 'all  her  wanderings  the  gospel-eyed 
Micaela  wears  thin  slippers  strapped 
over  the  stockings,  a  pretty  sight  when 
she  has  neat  ankles.  Miss  Maxwell 
obeyed  the  tradition,  and  her  ankles 
were  irreproachable.  Now,  we  do  not 
ask  any  Micaela  to  wear  hob-nailed 
shoes  or  Alpine  boots,  but  could  there 
not  be  some  compromise  as  an  approach 
to  realism? 

There  was  a  time  when  every  prima 
donna  in  tragic  opera  sported  a  lace 
handkerchief  and  not  for  nasal  employ- 
ment. 

CONCERNING   MR.  MENGELBERG 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman  of  the  New  fork 
Tribune  waxed  dithyrambic  over  Mr. 
Mengelberg  cond^ucting  the  Philharmonic 
Society  for  the  first  time  this  season.  He 
said  that  "as  the  music  grows,  Men  ■ 
gelberg  grows  with  it,"  until  this  "short 
and  sturdy  man"  becomes  "a  towering 
figure,  tornadic  in  energj'  .  .  .  a  per- 
sonality of  titanic  strength.  You  would 
swear  that  the  man  is  12  feet  tall." 

Yes,  we  heard  Mr.  Mengelberg  conduct 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra  in  Boston. 
They  all  made  a  tremendous  noise. 


protrudes    in    precincts    unpoliced  tnj 
meditative  mug 

here  and  yon.  st.  Vitus. 

trippingly  dost  scamper, 
leaping,  semper  laetus, 

from  each  well  filled  hamper 
ill-packed  "by   restaurants  to  gull  the 
unsuspecting  camper. 

kitchen  floors  traversing 
111-baIayed  by  bridget, 
mid  the  missus  cursing 
friskily  dost  fidget—  , 
the  family  skeleton's  cr^zy-bone,  thou 
most  malicious  midget. 

through  the  cellar  keenly  | 

strutting  like  a  rooster 
rulest  now  serenely 

where  the  beer  keg  ustedter, 
waxing,    at    shades    of   pre-pro  days, 
amuseder  and  amuseder. 

teach  me  half  tlie  madness 
i       neath  thy  shiny  shell, 
I     and  ill  banish  sadness 
half  from  here  to  hell 
thine  antic  eccentricities  would  like  a 
week  to  tell. 

at  bay  and  In  a  corner 

how  boldly  thou  attackest 
of  danger  e'er  a  scorner, 
though  fast  the  foeman  whackest — 
and,  heel  above,  thy  chest  below,  how 
soulfully  thou  crackest. 

PERCY  PEDICULUS. 
West  Hartford.  Ct. 

BETSY  AND  POE 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  was-surprised  in  some  of  my  histori- 
cal wanderings  in  Boston  to  stumble 
upon  Poe  Square  in  Carver  street.  I 
made  enquiries  in  the  neighborhood  to 
no  avail,  so  I  can  well  understand  the 
answer:    "What  was  his  business?" 

But  this  happened  to  me  in  Philadel- 
phia. On  asking  an  Irish  policeman 
where  the  Betsy  Houee  was  he  did  not 
know.  He  aske"d  me  if  I  lived  there.  I 
am  still  in  doubt  whether  he  thought  it 
a  hotel  or  that  I  was  Betsy.  And  this 
was  in  dear  old  Philadelphia. 

ADDIE  UNCOLN  PEHICE, 

H7d«  Park,  

Initial   Appearance  of  Newi 
String  Organizajtion 


ODE  TO  ARCHIE 

ifor  At  tU»  WurlJ  Wazs) 
hail  to  thei»,  biythe  spirit — 

who  could  call  thee  bug- 
that  would  surely  queer  it— 

who,  like  pompous  pug. 


man  Tust  rif,  .,  hiav^TTo 
dlenca  to  sing  in  his  memory.  He  chose 
fitting  w'orri.s,  set  by  "William  Arms 
Fisher  to  a  melody  from  Dvorak's 
"New  World  "  symphony.  It  was  a 
graceful  tribute,  gracelully  paid. 

To  write  in  detail  of  Mr.  Hayes's 
singing  yesterday  would  be  only  to  In- 
dulge In  tiresome  repetition.  He  has 
attained  certain  excellences  of  song 
apparently  beyond  tho  reach  of  most 
people  who  sing,  and  these  attain- 
ments he  had  yesterday  quite  at  com- 
mand. Not  at  his  best  in  songs  call- 
ing for  depth  of  sentiment,  such  as 
the  Mozart  air  and  the  first  song  of 
Brahms,  and  with  a  growing  tendency 
to  reflno  music  of  fragile  texture  al- 
most away,  to  the  vanishing  point,  Mr. 
Hayes  appeared  at  his  happiest,  and 
sang  with  warmest  tone.  In  such  songs 
as  Dvorak's  "Sing  unto  the  Lord,"  where 
he  could  bring  true  religious  fei-vor  to 
bear;  the  Fourdrain  song  with  its  hint 
of  Cossack  wlldnessj  and  both  the  spir- 
ituals, not  to  forget' an  unfamiliar  song 
by  Schubert  which  he  sang  delight- 
fully, and  Dvorak's  "Songs  My  Mother 
Taught  Me." 

The    audience    the    afternoon  long 
showed  warm  enthusiasm.      R.  R.  G. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

GIVES  12TH  CONCERT 

1     Ralph    Smalley,    Solo    Cellist,  Is 
Assisting  Artist 

The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Emll  Mollenhauer,  conductor,  gave  its 
12th  concert  of  the  season  in  the  St. 
James  Theatre,  yesterday  afternoon. 
With  Ralph  Smalley,  solo  cellist,  as  the 
assisting  artist.    The  program: 

Berlioz,  Overture  "Carnaval  Ro- 
main";  Mozart,  Symphony  No.  41  in 
C  major  (Jupiter);  Bruch,  Koi  Nidrei, 
Nr.  Smalley;  Bizet,  Suite  for  orchestra, 
"Carmen";  Liszt,  Second  Polonaise  in 
E  major. 

An  audience  which  taxed  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  theatre  testified  to  the 
mowing  interest  and  support  in  these 
concerts,  which  are  giving  music-lov- 
Ing  people  of  moderate  means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  great  masterpieces  of 
orchestral  music.  Continued  applause 
was  .given  Mr.  Smalley  for  his  master- 
ful Interpretation  of  Kol  Nidrei,  an 
adagio  for  cello  and  orchestra  in  which 
Bruch  gives  a  worthy  Instrumental  set- 
ting to  a  traditional  Hebrew  melody  of 
rare  breadth  and  beauty. 


At  the  Copley-Plaza  last  night  a  ne-w 
company  of  musicians  made  its  first 
public  appearance  In  Boston,  the  Boston 
String  Quartet  (Harrison  Keller,  first 
violin;  Albert  Shepherd,  second;  Hans 
Werner,  viola,  and  Georges  Mlquelle, 
violoncello).  A  good-sized  and  exceed- 
ingly -well  pleased  audience  honored  the 
occasion.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
tho  same  people,  and  more,  will  lend 
their  presence  at  future  concerts,  if 
Boston  is  to  be  free  of  the  provinciality 
of  having  no  well  established  string 
quartet  of  Its  own. 

There  seems  a  real  possibility  that 
this  new  Boston  quartet  may  win  for 
itself  support.  The  players,  sound  mu- 
sicians who  thoi-oughly  know  their  re- 
spective instruments,  produce  tone  re- 
markably good  even  when  mighty  loud, 
and  of  unusual  sweetness  when  suave 
song  is  called  for.  In  the  Pierno  quin- 
'  tet  too,  i^Tltten  in  the  modern  vein  de- 
^  ma'ndlng  effects  no  less  than  orchestral, 
these  accomplished  players  had  a  wide 
variety  of  tonal  color  at  their  command. 

Not  only  have  they  In  their  fa- 
vor their  fine  skill;  as  well  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  recognize  that  the  day 
Is  passed  when  a  string  quartet,  except 
the  Flonzaleys,  can  draw  audiences  ir 
Boston  to  quartet  concerts  of  the 
orthodox  type.    So  la^t  night  they  of- 


KREISLER 


f ered  something  different.  Ravel  s  quar- 
tet, and  a  new  piano  quintet  by  Pieme, 
with  Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard  to  play  the 
piajno  part— and  beautifully  and  bril- 
liantly he  played  it.  R.  K.-  G. 

"HOUND  HAYES^ 

For  the  third  time  this  season  Roland  t 
Hayes,  tenor,  drew  an  audience  y^^^^^'  l 
day  afternoon  to  Symphony  hall  that 
filled   every  seat  and   every  Inch  of 
standing  room.      With  the  help  oiice 
more   of   that   admirable  acompanlst, 
William  Lawrence,  he  sang  this  pro- 
gram:   Kviva  Rosa,  Galuppl;  Dies  Blld- 
nlss  (from  "The  Magic  Flute"),  Mozart; 
arlette,    "De    La  Fee   Urgele,"  Dunl., 
n  Sleep    Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me? 
Sandel!  O  Wusst  Ich  Doch  den  Weg^ 
Zuruck    and  Botschaft   Brahms:  Auch^ 
Klelne  Dinge,  and  Ueber  Nacht.  HuSo 
Wolf;     Murmuring     Zephyr,  Jf 
Bibliial    Song    No.    10,    D^°J^'^' „ 3;'^"  1 
Sloches,  Debussy;  f-'he-^'auchee  Cosaque. 
Fourdrain;  Hear  the  : 
'  and  I  Stood  on  de  R'^^-'-'^^^"^"l"  tUe 
The    Lamentation,     and     me  i^iLu 
Chicken,  Bast  African  s°"SS. 
^  in  addition  to  his  program  and  to  the 
expected  extra  pieces.  ^'J-  «/^°,^'  'J! 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  states 


At  the  Boston  Opera  House  yester- 
day afternoon  Fritz  Krelsler  ^^ve  Ws 
first  concert  of  the  season,  assisted  >V 
Lionel  Tertis,  violist.  and  Carl  Lam- 
son,  pianist.    The  program  Included: 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin.  Cesar, 
Franck;  Symphonie  Concertante  Mo- 
zart for  violin  and  viola;  fugue,  A  ma- 
jor and  variations,  Tartlnl;  m  nuet, 
P^^ora;  rhondo,  Schub«-t;  melodle,_ 
l^d^ewskl-Krelsler;  ^^^^."^  f/,.|,t,t 
,T;Xre  oTfenfaVe,  R?msky-fcorsakov- 

Krelsler.   ^    y,anA  to 

An  overflowing  house  was  o"  hand  to 

welcome  hack  the  great  ^;^°""'^';^.,,er 
There  was  novelty  .^r  Kre.sler 
sharing  his  program  with  f'f  • 
the  British  master  of  the  v^la,  who  aP 
peared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  earlier  In  ^^.^"J'y 
The  nerfect  accord  with  w  hicn  vnej 
p la'ved  the  Mozart  Concertante  w-s  a- 
ronishing,  for  this 

time  they  have  played  to^^^^^^^^^^^J"  ^ew 
Their  first  joint  appearance  was  In  New 

York  last  week.  <,n^n. 
Such  perfect  blending  by  «olo- 
rare  and  it  Is  only  possible  be- 
ausi  of  the  complete  lack  of  -tenta^ 
tfon  and  of  self-display  which  both 
share  and  for  which  Krelsler  has  al- 
ways'been  noted.  It  has  been  said  o 
Kreisler  that  he  is  a  great  g«"«ema 
as  well  as  a  great  musician.  ^ J"^^'; 
ner  he  is  always  beyond  reproach.  In 
Itl  Playing  he  is  also  beyond  reproach, 
particularly  the  ghostly  reproaches  of 
the  composers  whose  music  he  presents 
so  self-effacingly.  It  Is  the  music  one 
hears,  rather  than  Kreisler.  His  utter 
perfection  of  technique,  rare  tonal 
beauty  and  the  simplicity  which 
he  performs  the  most  difficult  and 
dazzling  passages,  maka  It  always  a 
privilege  to  hear  him.  .  ,    .  , 

■  Yesterday's  audience  was  Intent  and 
appreciative.  Mr.  Kreisler  was  obliged 
I  to  repeat  the  Heuberger  Viennese 
Waltz,  and  at  the  end  gave  many  en- 
cores. He  will  give  his  next  recital 
at  the  Opera  House  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  23. 


BOSTU.N  OPEHIA  HOI." SK  Ti-'.i.o".s  j 
"Meflstofelc,"  performed  by  the  ^  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company.  '  | 

Meflstotele  -Wr.  ^MiVln 

jijjijt   .Mt.  MlDghettl 

MaixnVritV.'.  •  •  •  'M"'^- 

Martha   ™Mr  oii 

Ztf^a' .■.■.^■.'.^'.'.^'^^.■.■lMme.■  van  fionlon  , 

Kct-ir....  Mr.  Pouccol 

Bolto's  opera  has  never  before  been 
BO  finely  staged  and  impressively  sung 
and  acted  In  Boston  as  It  was  last  night. 

Some  amuse  themselves  by  comparing 
Gounod's  "Faust"  and  Boito's  opera. 
There  Is  no  comparison,  for  they  are 
disparates.  Bolto,  who  was  his  own 
librettist,  followed  more  closely  Goethe's 
poem;  he  even  drew  from  the  second 
part  of  "Faust."  His  opera  might  be 
called  "Scenes  from  'Faust,'  beginning 
with  the  Prologue.  The.  audience  then 
sees  the  Easter  rejoicing  of  the  crowd, 
and  then  Faust's  studio.  Marguerite 
does  not  appear  till  she  is  wooed  in 
her  garden.  Suddenly  the  audience  Is 
transported  to  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken.  Then  comes  the,  Prison 
Scene  and  Faust  and  the  Demon  are 
whisked  away  to  Greece.  Finally  Faust 
lis  again  in  his  study.  There  is  no 
rigorous  continuity  of  the  Faust- 
Gretchen  tragedy. 

There  are  wonderful  pages  in  this 
opera.  First  of  all  the  sonorous  and 
majestic  Prologue.  Interrupted  for  a 
time  by  the  scherzo  for  Mephistopheles. 
in  all  of  Gounod's  opera  there  is  noth- 
ing so  nobly  conceived  as  this  Prologue; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  "Faust  to  be 
compared  for  mysterious,  sinister  work- 
ing as  the  strange  music  that  accom- 
panies Mephistopheles,  disguised  as  a 
:  friar  walking  up  and  down  the  square, 
constantly  approaching  nearer  to  his 
victim. 

Bolto's  Garden  Scene  Is  not  so  con- 
ventionally sensuous  as  Gounod's,  but 
It  is  more  natural,  and  in  Its  lightness 
for  the  hide-and-seek  scene  it  is  ex- 
quisite, haunting,  one  of  the  most 
charming  musical  scenes  In  operatic 
Uterature;  nor  is  passion  wanting  in 
Fausfs  courtship.  Boito  failed  In  thej 
Brocken  music,  which  is  neither; 
demoniacal  nor  interesting;  it  is  not] 
even  grotesque.  Mr.  Chaliapin  acted 
powerfullv  as  master  of  the  satanic 
revels,  but  he  could  nqt  raise  the  music 
itself  above  the  commonplace.  Here 
one  thought  only  of  the  actor;  not  of 
the  singer,  not  of  the  composer. 

But  In  the  prison  scene  Boito  rose  to 
a  ereat  and  tragic  height.  Marguerite's 
song  as  she  Is  crazed,  with  the  few 
florid  passages  that  are  the  very 
ecstasy  of  madness  and  sliould  be 
thrown  off  as  in  utter  abandonment  and 
despair;  the  beautiful  duet;  the  final 
outburst  of  Margueriite-these  alone  are 
enough  to  give  Boito  a  high  and  honor- 
able place  among  composers  for  the 
stage  In  the  Grecian  sC5ne  there  is 
exotic  music  that  once  perplexed.  If 
not  dismayed,  pedants,  and  there  is  the 
wondrous  duet  for  Women.  At  the  end 
the  music  for  Faust  deserves  more  than 

"^^Mr^^Challapln  played  Mephistopheles 
in  a  most  effective  manner,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  and  not  only  m  the  Iro- 
logue.  where  the  actor  has  his  easiest  „ 
task  In  being  melodramatically  satanic.  i 
Here  he  t^ti^d  what  might  easily  M 
boisterous  dTfiance   Into  tragic  rev  olti 
and  hellish  mockery.    Perhaps  his  hisj 
trlonic  art  was  not  more  c.darl>  re-i 
vealed  than  In  Us  silence  while  appear- 
ing aimlessly  to  walk  so  as  to  All  >a  . si 
and   Wagner  with  strange  foreboding 
and  nameless  terror.     So    too    in  h.^ 
first  dl.'Mogue  with  Faust  In  the  sturtiO: 
where   he   showed   finesse   as  J^- 
power.    In  the  Garden  Scene,  he  vva^, 
free  from   the  comic  portrayal  whicl; 
might  tempt  a  lesser  artist. 

Mme.  Muzlo,  refreshingly  simple  anc 
girlish  in  the  garden,  sang  and  actec 
in  prison  In  a  manner  that,  free  irorr 
pny  extravagance,  was  irresistible  by  lU 
expression  o^f  pathos  and  <i«»-„'""^",,^'^ : 
ly  did  she  deserve  the  several  calls  be^ 
fore  the.  curtain 


re  the.  curtain.  tA 
The  performance  was  • 
the  general  rule.  In  that  the  «cenic  ef^ 

Bolto's  is  a  commanding  AK^".  „ 

The  great  rfZ'\T^e   ^  "o^^^^^^^^ 
The   opera     oni.ght  h« 
with  the  cast  of  last  Tues°^>^,ag„  and 
Ing    singers   being  " 
Messrs.  Ansseau  and  Baklanov. 


'lEHSTOFEE 


I'LAYS  (JOMINUING 


.    i,>\U  la  Ul^.u.-.ll^,-  I'.uito.ulmi.', 
ml  dance.    SecunJ  weclc 

  •  .ink  CraTen 

V   of  youne 
-t  Year."  a 
i.iiiuly  I'omi. ligations.  An 
company.    Fifth  week. 

Preferred," 
iR  comedy  of 
.  vlevo  Tobin, 
ji  a  a  gt'iieraily  competent  company. 
Sofond  week, 

 TThlsperlnj  Wlrea," 

•1  r,    mystery  and 
J  by  a  company 
lu  adid  by  lien  Jolinson.  Seventh  and 
lost  week. 

'      -areenwlch  Village 

:>  edition.  A  Bpfctacu- 
1  orately  appointed  show, 
uiitlesa  BonKS,   dance.s  and 
i  s.    Fourth  and  last  week. 

?;!ie  Goes."  Musical 
Craven.  Enter* 
rformed  by  Nan- 
,.-d  (Skcets)  Gal- 
Rice.    Fifth  and 


Several  readers  having  enjoyed  poems  , 
'.  V  "The  King  of  the  Black  Isles,"  I 
iirlnted  In  this  column,  have  asked  i 
where  the  volume  may  be  found,  and  In-  i 
quirles  of  the  same  nature  have  been  | 
made  at  book  shops  In  the  city.  Al 

•  -me.  "The  King  of  the  Black  Isles" 
nounced  for  publication  in  a  few 
i.s  by  the  publishing  firm  of  Covlcl- 
McGee. 

SAFETY  FIRST 
As  thf  World  Wags: 

I  saw  this  sign  at  a  curve  on  a  state 
highway:  I 


DANGEROUS  CURVE 

DRIVE  SLOW 
Steele  Undertaking  Co. 


A  HANDSOME  ACK 

(The  Bremen,  Intl.,  Ei 
The  ICnqulrer  erred  la.--i  .An- 
nouncing the  birth  of  a  «oi.  u.  ..i.  and 
.Mrs.  Garry  Laudeman.  The  name  of 
I  lie  son  was  correct,  but  the  parents 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Klopfenstlae. 

Apropo.'»  of  the  lawsuit  brought 
against  Mr.  Frederick  Bristol,  "who 
has  been  a  teacher  of  Alice  Nielsen, 
the  sinRer.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  her 
name  Is  spelled  wrong.  Alice  Nielsen, 
Christine  Nllsson,  Adelaide  Nell.ion  are 
as  stumbling  blocks  to  reporters  and 
compositors.  Ten  to  one  there  will  be 
confusion  of  these  names  In  this  para- 
graph. 

;  SAY  IT  WITH  FLOWERS 

I  As  tho  World  Wags: 

;    It  Is  so  much  finer  to  take  a  thought 
:  and   garb   It   In   poetical.  Imaginative, 
beautiful  language  than  to  express  it 
In  a  common,  crude  manner.    I  never 
saw  this  exemplitied  so  well  as  it  was 
In  a  newspaper  the  other  day.  Tlie 
article  referred   to   the  restoration  of 
spanking  as  a  means  of  discipline  In 
the  girls'  industrial  school  at  Delaware 
O.    Gov.  Donahey,  In  his  blunt,  political 
1  way.  declared  "those  girls  ought  to  be 
]  paddled,"  but  a  writer  jnore  deftly  said 
I  in  speaking  of  the  young  ladles:  "They 
required  stern  treatment."        S.  O.  G. 

WATSON,  LOOK  INTO  THIS 

(Centervlllo  Dally  loweglan  and  Citizen) 
WANTED: — A  white  woman  house- 
keeper for  a  widower  on  a  farm  with 
one  boy  13  years  »M.  State  age  and 
weight. — ^James  Baylor.  Promise  City. 
Iowa,  R.  2. 

BRAINS,  NOT  GLANDS 

(I^ondon  Dally  Chronicle) 
According  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  the 
average  age  at  death  of  1.630  eminent 
people  whose  records  are  preserved  in 
the  dictionary  of  national  biography 
was  70  years.  Four  lived  to  be  centen- 
arians and  nearly  400  were  octogena- 
rians when  they  died.  Clearly,  as  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  commented,  tellectual  effort 
seems  an  excellent  sustained  In-method 
of  ensuring  longevity. 


HH!if>d  aa 

\:\ :  ;,i  evidence  m  ■  ■  .  bt 
Yet  he  was  convincingly  buuvc.  a 
unto  hlmMlf,  one  to  wnom  nil  women 
are  aa  toya,  and  one  with  unmlntaKaoie 
murderous  Intent.  We  like  to  /oK*"" 
this  fellow  after  the  manner  of  lago. 
n„e  of  oily  speech  and  MachlvelU.in  In- 
tent, a  good  mixer  with  a  sinister  00- 
Jectlve  In  view. 

Houston  Richards  contributed  one  ot 
his  best  characterUatii.nH  ns  Watklns, 
the  vnlct.  His  bargaining  In  the 
brlberj-  scene  was  neatly  put.  was 
lip  to  thl.i  point  an  enigma,  and  "° 
added  "a  towel  over  his  arm  in  nis 
earlier  scenes  he  would  have  completed 
the  plotura  of  a  waiter  at  Billy  Ma- 
honcy's  about  to  take  his  place  at  a 
song.  ,  .  . 

Miss  BushneU  appropriately  pictured 
the  distress  of  LuclUa,  and  there  wa« 
the  Illusion  created  of  Impending 
tragedy.  Mr.  Kent  was  a  ceremonlpus 
high  priest  end  Walter  Gilbert  was  a 
manly  Traherne.  ^- 


'.Miiry, 


"The    Clinging    Vine"  Here 
from  New  York  Season 


Well,  sir,  when  I  saw  who  It  was  that 
wanted  me  to  drive  slow.  I  says  to  my- 
self; "I'll  not  play  their  game!  They 
can't  fool  me."  and  I  stepped  on  the  gas 
and  went  around  that  curve  a  million 
miles  a  minute.    Ha!  Ha!      H.  H.  F. 

FAMILY  DINNERS  ARE  OFTEN 
LIKE  THAT 

(From  tlie   Marlon.    111.,    Marlon  County 
Republican) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lew  Jourdaln  held  a 
yZ  ZlwGpfrlendslfB  .,leCFtP 

family  dinner  at  their  home  Tuesday. 

REINCARNATION  ' 

The    Pamphyllan    nymphs    heard  my 
1.  ^hfpr  ...  At  MytUene  my  one 
g     it    love   was   found  .   .  .  Pleas 
jrci  rapturous.  I  knew  at  Cypres. 

Beneath  d^ad  leaves  I  lay  entombed 
.   .   .  Passersby   murmured   tales  of 
my  loves  of  antiquity  .  .   .  But  ir- 
repressible Astarte  has  awakened  me  | 
again.  ... 

I  open  my  eyes  ...  Is  this  modernl-  i 
ty  .  .  .  I  wonder  .  .  .  Who  is  this  | 
whose  Odes  I  read  .  .  .  Can  it  be  i 
Psappha.  reincarnate  like  me? 

Pr.>ci2ptor  alike  In  song.'  and  games,  she  I 
glorious  was  .    .    .   Can  this  be  Psap-  | 
pha  come  again,  mayhap  to  me  .  .  .  j 
I,    thy  pupil  and  handmaiden,'  calls 
aloud  to  thee  .  .  ,  I  .  .  . 

Bllltis. 

FIRST  CLASS  IN  QEOQRAPHY 

A5  the  World  Wags: 

.Neal  D'Hara  writes  from  Chicago: 
"There  are  two  great  cities  on  Lake 
Jlichlgan.  Detroit  is  famous  for  mak- 
ing motors.  And  Chi  is  noted  for  blow- 
ing Its  horn." 

There  you  are.  Didn't  I  tell  you?  It's 
maddening.  Neal  graduated  from  Har- 
vard and  with  superb  indifference 
whisks  Detroit  away  from  its  location 
on  the  Detroit  river,  a  few  miles  below 
Lake  St.  Clair,  and  sets  the  city  down 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  j 

And  he  gets  money  for  it!     L.  H.  R. 


WHO  WROTE  THE  PARODY? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Fitz-GreeneHalleck's  poem,  "Marco 
Bozzarls"  (No.  55  in  Sargent's  "Stand- 
ard Speaker"),  the  initial  lines  of  the 
second  stanza  are: 

"An  hour  passed  on;  the  Turk  awoke' 
That  bright  dream  was  his  last." 

While  attending  the  Brookline  high 
school  I  think  I  heard  the  poem  recited 
u:!h  this  modification: 

in  hour  passed  on;  the  turkey  woke; 
1 1,  woke  to  hear  Jeremiah  say 
1  omorrow  Is  Thanksgiving  daj'." 

The  lines  that  followed  are  forgotten; 
you,  or  one  of  your  readers  may  iuiow 
tlicm  or  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
parody.  BURT  G.  'WILDBR 

Chestnut  Hill. 


HALF-TONES 

<Ab  the  World  'Wags) 
Six  mellow  chimes  by  Fllene's  bells 

As  from  cathedral  spires  ... 
She  stands  on  Summer  street  at  Arch 

And  waits  and  never  tires 

To  see  far  down  the  changeling  street 

Through  twilight's  afterglow, 
A  cavalier;  sans  horse,  sans  spear — 

They  meet.  They  greet.  They  go. 

Now  Bargain  Basement  hours  axe  fled, 

A  halo  crowns  the  night. 
And  heaven  cannot  be  very  far 

When  eyes  are  strangely  bright. 

Boston.  EDMUND  YERXA. 

ST.   JAMES  THEATRE— Georgre  A. 
Giles  presents  the  Boston  stock  com- 
pany In  "The  Green  Goddess,"  a  play 
in  four  acts,  by  William  Archer.  Staged  i 
hy  Samuel  Godfrey.    The  cast: 

The  high  priest. . . .,.  •^•'^^^^''r^*^! 

The  temple  priest. !   ■ -Harold  Chase 

Messenger  '^^'vfr''  i.**'"',^^,?,"'? 

Dr.  Basil  Traherne  Walter  Gilbert 

MoJ.  Anthony  Crespln.  D.  S.  O. 

Edward  Darney 

Lucllla.  hl»  wife  Adelyn  BushneU 

The  Rajah  of  Ruhlc  .  Samuel  (Jodfrey 

■91'atkina.  his  valet  H°"ff,'?",J^'/^w'^2 

An  Ayah  .Jill  MMdleton 

Bugnah  ^Ki"^  Hornsby 

MaJor-Domo  •  ■  •  •  Harry  i^owell 

Lt.  Denia  Cardew  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Miss  BushneU  and  Mr.  Darney  re- 
ceived a  rousing  reception,    for  they 
are  about  to  conclude  their  association 
with  this  company.    Thus  the  audience 
Is  prone  to  take  matters  into  Its  own 
hands,  and  as  was  the  cast  last  night, 
many  ot  the  intensely  dramatic  scenes 
were. marred  by  snickering  and  giggling 
The  first  two  acts  and  well  into  the 
third  are  conspicuous  for  being  given, 
over   to    discussion,    and    up    to  this 
point  there  4s  little  action.     With  the 
introduction  of  the  wireless  and  the 
attempted  bribery  of  Watklns,  matters 
take  on  a  keener  interest  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  performance,  with  the 
tossing  of  Watklns  out  the  window  for 
a  150-foot  drop  down   a  ravine,  the 
murder  of  Crespln  and  the  impending 
deaths  of  Lucllla  and  Traherne,  and 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  rescuing 
party  by  aeroplane,  there  is  melodrama 
of  the  lood  old-fashioned  sort  served 
aplenty. 

The  piece  -was  appropriately  mount- 
ed, and  from  each  scene  there  was  al- 
ways an  alluring  angle  ot  snow-capped 
mountain  perspective.  Many  wondered 
at  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Rajah  of 
Ruhk,  the  opulence,  the  studied  comfort 
of  his  surroundings.  But  can  It  be 
possible  that  they  have  electricity  in 
the  blackest  obscurity  of  the  Himalayas 
with  the' latest  conceits  of  fixtures  and 
shades? 

Mr.  Godfrey  had  much  on  his  mind, 
for  besides  being  responsible  for  the 
staging  of  the  production  he  assumed 
the  very  difficult  role  of  the  Rajah  of 
Ruhk.  His  Interpretation,  while  hav- 
ing much  to  commend  it,  could  hardly 


TREMONT  THEATRE — "The  Cling- 
ing Vine,"  a  mu.sical  play  In  three  acts ; 
book  and  lyrics  by  Zelda  Sears,  score  by 
Harold  Levey ;  produced  by  Henry  W. 
Savage  and  staged  by  Ira  Hards;  Louis 
Kroll  conducting;  flrat  time  in  Boston, 
with  thifi  cast : 

Tlttis  M.  Tutewller  Chsrlen  Sohofleld 

Antoinette  Allen  ,  VlTlenne  Seffnl 

Mlldreit  Mayo  Marie  Stagg  j 

J.nnet  .Milton  ."..Malwl  Krooian  i 

Francis  .Milton  .j  John  Thorn] 

Rmulolii;!  ira,vo  Raj-mond  <>rane 

Mrs.  Anthony  Allen  Louise  Galloway 

Vacaresoou  ^...Reginald  Pasch 

Agues  ..Evelyn  Bennett 

Bai^com  William  C.  Oordoi) 

JSnnny  STannlng  ^John  Davenport  Se.vmonr  , 

Here  is  a  fabric  of  durable  stuff, 
fllnely  made,  with  designs  of  neat  and 
harmonious  figures  and  colors.  It  is 
displayed  by  expert  sales-folk  In  an  at- 
tractive shop  to  the  soothing  accom- 
paniment of  music  always  appropriate. 
That  it  will  be  in  great  demand  here  in 
Boston,  as  it  was  in  New  York  for 
nearly  a  season,  and  has  been  during 
the  current  season  in  several  other  larg»? 
cities,  seems  not  a  daring  prediction. 

Last   evening's  audience  Hired  "The 
Clinging  Vine,"  for  its  well-told  tale,  j 
its  melodies,  its  fresh  and  intelligently 
trained  voices.     Actually   there   is  no  . 
chorus.  There  Is  a  male  sextet,  a  female  ] 
sextet,  a  quartet,  likewise  feminine.  To  i 
these  In  time  and  turn  fall  tunes  which  | 
emerge  in  rounded  or  contrasted  form  ' 
delightful  to  the  ear.  novel  in  any  mu- 
sical play.    These  young  folk  also  dance 
well.  There  are  soloists,  like  Miss  Segal, 
whose  mezzo-soprano  voice   has  been 
heard  here  frequently  before:  like  Mr. 
Pasch,  a  tenor  who  sang  the  Prince 
Danilo  role  in  the  revival  of  "The  Merry 
Widow." 

There  are  comlo  singers  like  Mr. 
Crane,  who  is  continuously  discoursing 
in  speech  and  verse  on  bugs,  and  who 
curiously  enough  reminds  one  strongly  ' 
of  that  other  amusing  bug-ologist.  Roy 
Atwell.  Now  and  then,  Miss  Bennett,  a 
nimble  if  voiceless  maid,  dartoes  furi- 
ously. In  the  third  act  Fred  Easter  and 
Ruth  Hazelton,  working  in  a  white  light 
against  a  vivid  blue  background,  de- 
signed not  by  Urban  but  equally  well  by 
William  Castle,  reveal  unmistakable 
poetry  of  rhythm  in  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Moon  and  Stars"  fantasy. 

Yet,  none  of  these  diversions  tend  to 
Interrupt  unduly  'he  action  of  the  play, 
for  It  might  -.veil  be  a  play  without 
music.  The  storj'  of  the  tnetamorphosis 
of  Antoinette  Allen,  heir  to  millions  and 
business  woman  by  descent  and  person- 
al choice,  la'.er  to  bo  shrewdly  coached 
into  the  role  of  tho  cllnginij  vine  by  a 
plump  little  grandmother  who  refuses  to 
grow  old  and  who  knows  all  about  men 
thtfl-e  is  to  know,  goes  on  steadily.  Once 
."jpparattd  from  her  pet  paint  and  var- 
nish business  In  Omaha.  Npb.,  it  Is 
inevitabe  that  Antoinette,  set  down  In 
Stamford,  C".,  In  her  grandmother's 
home,  i.<;  to  marry  her  boyhood  friend, 
.Jimmy  Manning,  outwit  the  scheming 
and  philandering  tenor,  and  prove  once 
again  that  iove.  though  sometimes 
i  craftily  utilized.  Is  supremo. 
1  And  speaking  of  Jimmy,  he  apparent- 
I  ly  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  sheer 
boyishness,  his  uttor  lack  of  guile.  The 
youthful  Mr.  Seymour,  who  played  the 
ba.shful  inventor  ol  :i  new  fangled  egg- 
'  beater,  seems  to  h.ave  an  abundance  of 
that  talent  which  is  linked  with  his 
name.  Son  of  William  Seymour,  grand- 
son of  Edgar  L.  Davjiiport,  nephew  of 
Fann.v  Davenport,  he  his  some  burden 
/  to  carry,  but  something  tells  us  that  he 
will  ascend.  Frankly,  though,  pot  as  a 
singer. 

If  Miss  Segal,  asld.>  from  her  chftr- 
.ncterlzations  of  Antoinette,  won  chief 
vocal  honors,   some  balancing  phrases 
in  praise  of  Miss  Galloway  as  the  flap- 
per grandmother  are  d\ie.    Doomed  ap- 
parently to  play  old  ladles  for  the  rest 
of  her  really  young  life,  she  plays  them 
capably.   She  has  many  of  the  amusing 
lines  of  the  play.    Perhaps  he'-  funniest 
:  moment  was  that  devot-jd  to  efforts  to 
I  v.  iggle    like    tho    modem  "shimmy" 
,1  dancer.  W.  E.  G. 


•i.di.'l,  iiui/'l.  i.y  L.,ij  lllr^..li. 
liy  the  Burkeley  CImedlani. 

.  I : 

'.•  k  Keen*..  Buaby  RcrkaUy 

N't  I    Ki'iina  P«arl  hlndtliLr  ' 

1  'i'.   Hoyd  Willi"'     l  it 

Mr.  lolrlna  Aline  v 

liUhKlna  Joli 

Mi.iy  ,  An; 

"unton  Mareeatl  .....Artiui   i.  >>  "i. 

Mr.   OodiUrd  QcorSH  HMnlil* 

Betty   Kay  forbell 

Lttly  Ruth  nallachor 

Johnaon  Floyd  iTi'vnr 

X'Liiliie  Att>xr<a  T'lttU 

It  seemed  that  all  tho  mishaps  that 
nffllct  premieres  descended  on  the 
opening  of  "Mary"  at  the  Arlington 
Square  last  night.  The  rise  of  the  cur- 
lain  was  long  delayed;  properties 
worked  badly;  there  wore  costume  dif- 
ficulties, .md  often  the  actors  were  un- 
certain of  their  lines  and  buslnrss — 
even  the  pigeon  In  the  last  act  suffered 
from  the  general  uncertainty. 

Calamitous  first  nights  are  fairly 
common — even  In  New  York;  the  critic 
can  only  mention  the  positive  virtues 
and  discover  how  many  of  tho  faults  are 
tho  result  of  temporary  nervousness. 

The  chief  fault  Is  with  the  play— 
which  Is  rather  too  ambitious  In  at- 
tempt. The  costumes  and  the  settings 
were  presen^Able  enough  to  suggest  the 
opulence  of  most  of  the  characters.  And 
the  charm  of  the  play  Is  not  in  his 
book;  there  is  little  humor  In  It,  no 
matter  how  expert  the  performance; 
success  depends  upon  the  ntimbers. 
drippingly  sentimental  and  tevcriBhly 
syncopated,  as  they  may  be.  In  "Mary," 
aa  In  his  later  musical  plays.  Georgr 
Cohan,  feeling  that  action  was  flagging, 
rushed  on  the  stage  four  or  five  pairs  of 
specialty  dancers  who  cavort  with  ma- 
niacal speed,  aided  by  an  agile  chorus.  ^ 
By  personifying  bustle  and  motion,  , 
these  plays  have  achieved  an  artiflclal  i 
spontaneity.  But  the  Berkeley  Comed- 
ians have  not  the  resources  of  Mr'.  I 
Cohan.  Their  imported  dancers  lacked 
grace  and  polish;  the  chorus  was  not 
equal  to  the  complicated  evolutions 
given  them.  This  raggedness  In  the 
dancing  seemed  to  halt  and  affect  the 
whole  performance. 

But  the  youthful  good  spirits  dis- 
played In  "Irene"  were  evident  In  Miss 
Milbum  and  Miss  MacKenzIe.  It  was  a 
pity  that  they  didn't  have  Tnore  to  do. 
since  both  of  them  sang  and  danced 
charmingly.  The  men  of  the  company 
are  not  yet  equal  to  the  women ; 
especially,  good  voioes  are  lacking.  But 
Mr.  Berkeley  played  Jack  agreeably;  Mr. 
Ladd  proved  himself  the  best  dancer  of 
the  evening  and  Mr.  Lipson  was  as  good 
as  the  hackneyed  role  of  Marceaii  al- 
lowed him  to  be. 

Later  In  the  week  the  rough  edges 
may  smootli  off  and  the  dancing  gain 
greater  finish.  But  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  "Marj"  will  ever  be  as  plea-surable 
as  their  "Irene."  In  tlie  formative  state,  | 
the  organization  would  better  not  at- 
tempt these  hectic  exhibitions  of  "leg- 
o-mania," but  confine  itself  to  uspre- 
tentlotis  pieces  of  the  Intimate  t>'pe 
that  George  Cohen's  shows  liave  un- 
fortunately almost  driven  frlm  the 
stage.  J.  C.  M. 

SYMPHONY  PLAYS  IN 
MEMORY  OF  WILSONi 

At  the  third  Monday  concert  by  the 
Bo.^on  .Symphony  Orchestra  Mr. 
Monteux  had  for  soloist.  Claudio  Arrau, 
pianist.  This  was  the  program,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Funeral  March  from 
Beethoven's  "Erolca"  symphony,  in 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson; 

Mozart — iSynipliony  In  C  major.  "Jupiter." 

Ohoipln— 'Con<-ertx>  \o,  2  In  F  minor  for  Piano- 
forte and  Orcbeatra.  Op.  21. 

Cbarpentler — "luiijraralons  of  Italy."  Orcbes- 
tral  Suite. 

The  cult  of  the  common,  in  litera- 
ture and  music  alike,  had  scarcely  he- 
gun  Its  course  when  Chaujentler, 
greatly  daring,  took  tunes  ndt  better 
than  popular  songs  of  the  street  and 
made  from  them  the  greater  part  of  his 
suite.  Widespread  today,  this  deifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  has  done  Charpen- 
tier's  music  to  deatli.  With  the  daizle 
of  Its  orchestration  faded.  Its  tunes  no 
longer  stirring  amaze,  not  much  re- 
mains but  a  pretty  fancy  here  and 
there,  and  gay  rhythm  In  plenty  which 
an  orchestra,  if  unusually  high  In 
spirits,  might  perhaps  make  effectiv* 
today. 

The  orchestra  last  night,  weary.  It 
well  may  be.  from  its  recent  concert 
tour,  was  evidently  not  In  the  mood  to 
deal  sympathetically  with  giddy  dance 
tunes.  Nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did 
the  players  show  7^ca\  for  the  Mozarl  ' 
symphony.  music  which  must  be 
handled  with  a  wealth  of  care  If  it  is 
to  maintain  both  its  breadth  and,  In 
a  large  hall.  Its  euphony.  The  last 
movement,  however,  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  maligned  Chopin  concerto  it  was 
which   crowned   the   evening.  Chopin 
could  not  write  for  orchestra,  people  ■ 
say;   the   exquisite  accompanitrient  to  i 
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■9  slow  movonieiti  wmuu  M.um  iw 
ove  that  could,  with  fancy  and 
ih  skill.  And  Mr.  Anau  showed  that 
10  music  of  Ihf  piano  iwn't  Is  mii'^io  to 

•  njure  with  still.  If  »  pianist  .knows 
-w  to  T^lav  it.  -Mr.  Ariau  does  know, 
s  well  as  a  singnl.Tly  lovely  tpchnlnue. 
,^  has  a  sound  teoVnv  for  the  proper 

IV  to  piny  Ohr>p:n— 'nw  to  sine  and 

■  rase  the  melodUs,  what  to  do 
0  turns,  how  to  U'nd  beauty, 
metlmes  expression,  to  the  Pas^'^scs 
r  display.    He  I  -as  po..Hry  in  his  soul. 

■  at  voung  man.  and  romance.  No  won- 

•  r  his  rare  perto.-mance  brought  hln» 
•und  applause. 
At  the  fourth  eon  -o'-t 

\>x,  pianist,  will  piay. 


with 
:ind 


March  10,  VeUx 
il.  U.  G. 


JORDAN  HALL  CONCERT 

•'"ceoiUa's  choir.  John  A-  O^Sh-.  d,^ 
-,.,-tor    will   give  a  concert  in  Jordan 
llTomorrow- evening.   The  chorus  w.U 
iiK  music  by  Wagner.  Moaart    tlBai . 
,    aurs  Shea.    T.aco:ne-Shea.  Maxwell 
■  ubois  and  others.    Solos  -j"  t-^^,--; 
^  Joan  Parsons,  soprano;    >ora  Burns-. 
Joan  i-a  ^^^^^^^    ^    Q„,nn_  tenor; 


^ntralto; 


There 


ViUlam   ir.   O'Brien,  baritone 

be  flute  solos  by  Theodore  M.  DiUa- 
u'ly  and  orsan  solos  by  Mr.  O-Shea. 

RUSSIAN  ARTISTS 
ON  KEITH'S  BILL 


One  of  the  most  novel  and  pleasing 
.-ittractions  brought  to  Boston  this  sea- 
son  is   the   appearance  this 
Keith's 


week  at 

Theatre  of  Meyer  Golden' s 
talented  Russian  Art  Company,  a"  ag- 
■rrecatlon  of  imperial  symphonists  fea- 
tuHng  Vlasta  Maslova,  '"terpret  ive 
dance;  Olga  Kazanskaya^  the  Russian 
nightingale,  supported  by  PhiUp  i-eu 
and  orchestra.  , 

The  program  P--nted J.  ,  fls^co 
th^'or  "hesfrf  a'^musTcal  tableau.  "The 
olga  Boatman,"  with  Nicholas  Negm 
Anatole  Grosheff.  Vasily  Andreeva^k^_ 
and  Leonid  Gorlenko  as  leading  Quar 
tet;  interpretive  dance  The  Dyins 
Swkn "  by  Vlasta  Maslova  and  The 
bwan.     ui  ^^^^  Kazanskaya. 

which   were   -well  ap- 
travesty  on 


'  .  s  .--L...,;;!!  scan,  if  ever,  :i  nion;  gen- 
erally satisfactory  performance. 

The  manner  in  which  operas  are' 
mounted  by  the  Chicago  Company  con- 
stantly o.xiites  admiration,  and  not  only 
by  the  scenic  beauty  and  brilliance  o£ 
"Carmen."  'Boris  Godunov"  and 
".Mephistof.  le."  It  Is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  the  music  itself  and  the  per- 
formance of  it  are  the  chief  thing  ;  the 
music,  the  singing  and  the  acting  gain 
greatly  by  handsome  and  appropriate 
stage  settintrs.  artistic  lighting  and  in- 
telligent st.iKe  management. 

The  operas  for  the  remainder  of  the| 
week  Vre  as  follows:  Thursday,  "Boris: 
Godunoy"  (repetition,  with  Mrs.  Chali- 
apin  as  Boris)  ;  Friday  "Manon,"  with 
lOdith  Mason,  Messrs.  Ansseau.  Cotreuil' 
and    Defrere ;    Sa.tnrday    matineo  "Le 
Jongleur  Uc  Notre  Dame,"   wdtli  Miss 
Garden  and  Messr.i.  Cotreuil  and  Kii>-  i 
nis;    "Cappella"    (Miss    Sherwood   and  i 
Messrs.  Trevlsan  and  Oiiviero) ;  Satur- 
"Jay  night  "Othello,"  with  Mmes.  Raisa  ! 
_and  Claessensland  Messrs.  Marshall  and  i 
Rimini.         ^  '      '  | 

Novelists  are  now  telling  us  that 
"Lady  Clarlso  and  her  guests  bridged  in 
the  afternoon";  that  the  duchess  and 
her  exclusive  circle  "mah-jongged  In  the 
evening."  .So  an  exchange  Informs  us, 
for  we  shall  have  no  time  for  reading 
novels  until  we  have  completed  tlie  re- 
vising of  tiie  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Messenger 
goes  the  novelists  one  better:  "Tlie  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Harold  Smith  .  .  .  were 
funerallzed  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
on  Friday  of  last  week  in  the  presence 
of  many  sorrowing  relatives  and 
friends." 

It  is  true  that  In  the  17th  century- 
there  was  a  transitive  verb,  now  obso- 
lete, to  funerajize;  but  it  meant  to  ren- 
der sad  or  melancholy. 


TAKE  THEIVI  DOWN 

As  the  World  Wags. 

Why  Is  It,  dear  "Worldly  Wags,' 
that  the  same  ladies  who  insist  on  ap- 
pearing in  fail   hats  in   early  August 


(their  husbands  wouldn't  dare  to  weai- 
their  "straws"  a  day  later  than  Sept. 
15)  complacently  allow  their  Christmas 
wreaths  to  hang  until  late  January  or 
early  February?  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  Christmas  wreaths  should 
be  hung  on  Christmas  eve  und  taken 
plauded   included   a   travesty  j  ^own  at  the  close  of  Twelfth  Night.  Is 

Barry's  Flirtation,"        ^.'^^  ^aJT,"  I  '""'^   correct,    and   it  it   is,   can't  you 


Nightingale," 
Other  features 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  a  fish  much  esteemed  by 
amateur  anglers  In  California  called 
colloquially  tlie  "capazone"  (I  am  not 
sure  about  tli»  spelling  because  I've 
never  seen  the  word  in  print).  As  a 
boy  I  used  to  liaul  them  out.  feebly 
protesting,  from  the  ebbing  tide  of  the 
CJoIden  Gate.  These  fish  resemble  scul- 
plns,  although  their  heads  and  side  lins 
are  not  so  large.  The  curious  thing  is 
that  their  flesh,  when  skinned  (they 
have  no  scales),  is  colored  ,a  sky-blue. 
When  it  is  cooked  it  turns  white  and 
tastes  like  a  ciiannel  catfish.  Has  any 
one  of  the  fraternity  ever  eaten  of  this 
creature,  and  if  so  will  they  not  kindly 
report? 

X  have  just  one  more  question  to  sub- 
mit. We  have  been  trying,  in  our  apart- 
ment, to  cook  some  Bombay  duck  given 
us  by  an  importer,  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
taste  without  being  asphyxiated  by  the 
odor.  Can  this  be  done? 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 


'Dui 


Barry  ^ 

and  Andre  Lensky.  and 
solo  and  tableau  by  Ph.llp  Pe  z- 

and  Teddy  Sabtnl,  In  a  new 


comedy   novelty,  i 


Frank 

version    of    their    i„,,irhter 

the  audience  In  laugniei, 
th  Arthur  Wanza  and 
Maybelle    Palmer  in 
sketch    "One  Saturday  Night.      "'f  ' 
na  wii  and  snappy  monologue  were  the 
offering  of  Walter  Bix>wer,     jo^ly  jes 
P."    Other  acts  which  go  to  make  up 
varied  bill  of  vaudev.'.Ie  are  a  group 
of    art    studies   by    members    of  the 
Petits,  Kd  Healey  and  Allan 
the  smartest 


Quit,"  kept 
sharing  honors  w 
Palmer 


ter." 


Tableaux 


styles  in  songs;  Bud  and  Eleanor  CoU 
m  songs  and  dances,  andjhe  Bellls__Uuo 


in    feats  of    aerial    daring.  ^ 
"Topics  of  the  Day, 


Aesop  s 
and  the 


1  Fables,      luiii^.^  tha  hin 

IPatheJiUn  feaUjre  complete  the  bill. 

JUNIOR  LEAGUE 

IN  "M'LLE  MODISTE" 

Herbert   Opera   Pleases   at  Copley 
Theatre 

'Mile.  Modiste,"  Victor  Herbert's 
.)pera,  was  presented  by  t'ne  Junior 
l.eague  of  Boston  at  the  Copley  Theatre 
last  evening  before  an  audience  that 
called  for  encores  until  the  singers  were 
all  but  exhausted.  ^  | 

Mrs.    Dudley    Ranney    took    Frltzl  ] 
Scheff'.s  old  part  as  Fifl.    Her  acting  [ 
and   daricing   were   cordially  received, 
but  her  singing,  particularly  of  "Kiss 
Me,"  brought  her  most  applause. 

Joseph  Sargent  as  Capt.  Etienne  de 
Bou\Tay  had  dash  and  romanticls^n. 
and  James  Seymour  made  Hiram  Bent, 
a  Chicago  millionaire,  a  sympathetic 
figure.  Miss  Julie  Ripley  as  Mme.  1 
Cecile,   proprietor  of  a  Parisian   hat-  ( 

TRAVIATA,  CARMEN 
SCHEDULED  TODAY 


institute  a  re.formation?  And  won't 
you  please  also  say  a  word  In  con- 
demnation of  the  awful  fruit-ealud 
wreaths  that  seem  to  be  coming  into 
vogue?  I  saw  one  on  Commonwealth 
avenue  this  yuletide  sea.son  that  was 
composed  of  carrots,  turnips  and  other 
"vegetables"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
awful  circle,  a  couple  of  crossed  ba- 
nanas. It  \ff  true  that  the  vegetable 
wreath  has  one  -advantage,  namely,  it 
must  be  taken  down  within  a  reason- 
able time  if  it  is  to  fuKil  its  ultimate 
destiny  of  providing  nourishment  for 
the  family.  This  leads  me  to  suggest 
that  it  we  are  to  have  vegetable 
wreaths,  shouldn't  we  introduce  "The 
Boiling  of  the  Wreath"  as  a  solemn 
ceremony  for  Twelfth  Night? 

DYER  NEEDHAM. 


READY  /REMINISCENCES 

(For  As  thn  World  Wags) 
Where  are  the  medicines  once  adver- 
tised? 

Where  have  St.  Jacob's  Oil  and 
Swamproot  gone  to? 

When  use  of  Lung  Protectors  was  ad- 
vised. 

X-Zalia,  Vegetlne  and  Choate's 

Odonto. 

What  has  become  of  Spier's  Sambucl 
Wine, 

And  mystic  S.  T.  1S60  X. 
And  liniments  like  Johnson's  Anodyne, 
With  which  we  slathered  knobby  knees 
and  necks? 

Where  are  Wolfe's  Aromatic  SchledamI 

Schnapps? 
Brown's    Bronchial    Troches,    too,  oh, 

where  are  they? 
With  Sozodont  and  Brandreth's  Pills. 

perhaps, 

To  be  resuscitated  some  fine  day. 
Does  Perry  Davis  keep  on  iKlIling 
Pain  ? 

Does  Greene's  Nervura  nullify  all  ills? 
What    has    become    of   Burnett's  Co- 
caine? 

And  what  of  Cockle's  AntiblUous  Pills?  j 

Where  Helmbold's  Buchu,  plucked  by 

Hottentots? 
And  Hartshorn's  Number  18,  Key  to 

Health? 

Warner's  Safe  Kidney  Cure  that  helped 
us  lots. 

And  Redding's  Russia  Salve,  that  plied 

up  wealth? 
Old  Doctor  Kennedy,  alas,  is  gone. 
His  Medical  Discovery  as  well. 
But  Alcock's  Porous  Plasters  still 

stick  on. 

And  Soothing  Syrups  seldom  cease  to 
sell. 

Where  are  they  gone,   the  ones  that  I 
have  departed?  1 

Where  are  they  made,  the  ones  that 
still  remain? 

If  these  poor  lines  have  recollections 
started 

Of  other  days — I  have  not  writ  in  vain. 
Brookline.  QUINCY  KILBY.  , 


ORIGIN  DISPUTED 

Mr.  Franklin  H.  Hazelton  of  Portland, 
Me.,  •writes,  "John  Wesley,  the  founder 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  a  sermon 
quoted  the  following:  "Cleanliness  Is  in- 
deed next  to  godliness.'  I  am  interested 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
quotation." 

Bacon   said  in  his  "Advancement  of 
Learning;"  Cleanliness  of  body  was  ever  England  aneestry 
 '   due  rever 


WHY  THE  EDITOR  FLEW  THE  COOP 

(From  the  Waupun  (Wis.)  News.) 
All  singers  of  the  town,  whether  in 
the  choirs  or  not,  are  asked  to  set  on 
the  stage  to  help  in  the  carol  singing.  1 

— —  I 

FOR  FOLK  LORISTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  born  in  the  middle  West. of  New 

  .      My  mother  used  to 

esteemed  to  proceed  from  a  due  rever-  ,v"hen  younger  sister  married  be- 
ence  to  God."  fore  the   older,   that   the   latter  must 

The  Rabbi  Dr.  A.  S.  Bettelheim  found  ..dance  in  the  hog  trough."    I  hope  that 
this  saying  of  Phlnehas  ben  Yair:  "The  gQ^ne  one  may  throw  light  on  the  origin 
doctrines  of  religion  are  resolved  into      t^ig  phrase.  JANE, 
carefulness;  carefulness  into  vigorous-  Marlboro, 
ness;    vigorousness    into    quillessness;  i 


1  Mary 


Garden  to  Be  Heard 
Again  Tonight 


At  the  Boston  Opera  House  this 
afternoon  Verdi's  "La  Traviata"  will 
be  performed  v.-!t*h  Claudia  Muzio. 
Charles  Hackett  and  Giacomo  Rimini 
in  the  leallng  parts.  "Carmen"  will  bo 
repeated  tonight  with  Miss  Garden  as 
the  heroin...  Mr.  Ansseau  as  Don  Jose 

;,i  .1  ■  •     ••  .::-i'0.  E-'-^tO'l 


quitlessness   into   abstemiousness;  ab-j 
stemiousness   into   cleanliness;    cleanli-  j 
ness  into  godliness."    Literally  next  to 
godliness. 

THE   POET   IN   THE  OFFICE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
She    used    to   dream   the   hours  away 
•    In  her  employer's  time, 
And  think  ,ot  happy  things  to  say 
In  happy  words  of  rhyme. 

One  day  he  looked  when  she  was  out 
And  found  her  work  neglected. 

And  had  to  speak  to  her  about  , 
Things  she  had  not  suspected. 

He  told  her  plainly  that  she  ought 
To  do  what  she  was  paid  for; 

That  writing  poetry  was  not 

W^hat  working  girls  were  made  for. 

And  that  it  simply  didn't  do 

For  typists  to  be  clever. 
Our  typist  wept  a  tear  or  twi-> 

And  gave  up  rhyme  forever. 

(One  poet  less  In  times  like  these 
Is  matter  for  thanksgiving; 

And  I  for  one  am  glad  that  she's 
Obliged  to  earn  her  living!) 

,.f         ROSE  WILLIAMS. 


the  throne.  But  he  in  ap  nonor 
Englishman,  and  accepts  neither, 
haps  he  has  contended  for  a  lady's  j 
honor  an4  the  good  of  a  people,  but  he 
will  never  accept  personal  gain  for  so 
doing.  So  the  queen  forswears  her 
Ruritania,  makes  it  a  republic,  and 
goes  to  join  the  Englishman. 

It  Is  a  good  story,  which  Sir  Anthony 
Hope  might  have  included  in  his  earlier 
narrative,  for  it  is  the  logical  ending 
of  such  romancing,  and  rather  meagre 
for  independent  fare.  So  the  film 
lacks  the  vigor  of  the  "Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  and  Its  constant  action;  the 
end  comes  slowly,  after  many  obvious 
reminders. 

Bert  Lytell  as  the  king  of  Ruritania, 
and  Rassendyll,  makes  each  plausible, 
and  he  cuts  a  brave,  romantic  figure. 
Adolphe  Menjol  as  Rischenheim,  Hobart 
^osworth  as  Col!  Sapt  and  Lew  Cody 
as  Rupert  of  Hentzau  lead  a  large  and 
well  assembled  cast.  In  which  the 
women  are  of  but  slight  importance- 
Elaine  Hammerstein's  "Flavia"  is  a 
lay  figure  and  hardly  worth  the  tre- 
mendous risks  In  which  Rassendyl  In- 
dulges. E.  G. 

FENWAY— "The  Heritage  of  the 
Desert,"  from  a  story  by  Zane  Grey, 
produced  by  Irving  WiUat.  The  cast 
includes: 

Mescal  Bebe  Daniels 

August    Niaab  ,  Ernest  Torrence 

Holderne3.s  ;..Xoa.h  Beery 

Jack    Hare  Lloyd  Hughes 

Mrs.    Xaa'b  Anne  Schaefer 

Snap  N'aab  James  Mason 

Dene  Richard   R.  Neill 

Iteve   Naah  Leonard  Clapham 

.  "The  Heritage  of  the  Desert"  is  of  a 
pattern  with  other  Zane  Grey  stories, 
with  the  exception  that  It  is  well  played 
and  its  crudities  are  less  obvious  than 
usual.  A  sound  melodrama.  It  has  been 
made  to  serve  as  historic  incident  by 
the  submerging  of  immediate  story  to 
the  picturing  of  custom  and  life  in  the 
days  of  the  settling  of  the  Arizona  des- 
ert, when  the  question  of  water  rights 
was  all  Important,  and  the  ladies  wore 
bustles. 

For  protagonists  there  are  August 
Naab,  a  towering  "God-fearing"  man, 
whose  only  weakness  is,  apparently,  a 

misplaced  affection  for  a  profligate  son, 
and  "Mai"  Holderness,  who  bands  to- 
gether all  of  the  "bad  men"  of  the  des- 
ert, and  elsewhere,  in  his  town  of  White 
Sage.  For  Incidental  story,  there  has 
been  Introduced  the  prettily  exotic  Mes- 
cal, whom  Naab  has  adopted,  and  who 
Is  "pledged"  to  marry  his  son.  Then 
from  the  distant  state  of  ConnectlcMt 
comes  the  meticulously  tailored  "stran- 
ger," and  with  the  help  of  Holderness 
'  ^nd  of  Naab,  he  learns  the  "ways  of  the 
West"  and  saves  Mescal  In  a  fraatle 
light  on  horseback,  on  the  top  of  a  cliff. 

There  are  beautiful  pictures  of  desert, 
of  canyon  ridges  and  silhouetted  rock: 
there  is  interest  in  the  band  of  Navajos 
who  come  to  Naab's  aid.  and  In  the 
herding  of  sheep  and  horses  across  the 
desert.  Here  there  was  vivid  reminder 
of  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  and  that  not 
an  unpleasant  one,  as  In  so  many  Imita- 
tions. 

Ernest  Torrence  as  Atignst  Naab  has 
the  ruggedness  of  the  pathfinder  In 
"The  Covered  Wagon"  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gentler  manner  of  the  minister 
of  "West  of  the  Water  Tower."  He  Is 
a  stalwart  Scotchman,  and  It  seems  a 
far  cry  from  his  earlier  days  on  the 
gcreen,  when  he  was  cast  as  villain  be- 
cause "his  face  liad  too  much  menace," 
to  his  playing  the  noble  hero  of  the 
piece.  As  Holderness,  Noah  Beery  sug- 
gests Gen.  Grant  as  he  dictates  com- 
mands to  his  followers  from  the  emi- 
nence of  a  hill.  E.  O. 


LOEW'S  STATE— "Rupert  of  Hent- j 
zau,"  film  adapted  from  the  sequel  to 
Sir     Anthony    Hope's     "Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  and  directed  by  Victor  Heei  - 
nian.     The  cast  includes  Bert  Ly-tell 
iLew  Cody.   Hobart    Bosworth.    Elaine  [ 
Hammerstein.  Claire  Windsor   MarJorie , 
Daw.  Elmo  Lincoln,  Bryant  Washburn,  I 
Adolphe  Menjo  and  Irving  (^uramings^  , 
.    Such  a  to-do  about  a  la^y  s  honor.  I 
iFive  men  slit  through  the  midriff,  and  , 
one  of  them  a  king.    So  the  affairs  of 
the  Princess  Flavia  of  Ruritania  and  i 
of  that  honorable  English  adventurer., 
Rudolph   Rassendyll,    have   been  con- 
tinued to  make   "Rupert  of  Hentzau. 

She  is  not  now  the  wide-eyed  young 
princess  of  the  earlier  episodes;  three 
years  of  marriage  have  increased  her 
boredom  with  court  etiquette  and  the 
inattentions  of  the  king.  So  she  sets 
the  ball  rolling  again  by  summoning 
Rassendyll,  and  one  of  her  letters 
intercepted  by  Rupert  of  Hentzau 
Intends  to  show  it  to  the  kmg. 
Tjefore,  Rassendyll  prevents  t 
,i  after  many  tilts  with  Rupert,  an  expert 
and  his  cousin.  Rlschen- 
the  queen  and  title  to 


is 
who 
But  as 
this,  and 


U  TRAVIATA" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON   OPEiXA   HOUSE,  matinee; 
—Verdi's  "La  Traviata,"  performed  by  j 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company. 

Violetta  Valery  Claudia  Muilo 

i-lSra  Berv  oK      ....  .  .Alice  D'Hermanos 

A-lf"d  ^(^rrnloni  i  i !  i  V-'>"'!.mo''wm!n 

;;,^.o  Germunt  ^^o"^, 

SSsJ,  Do.n'.ir.'l   .     Desire  Defrer. 

viSSul?  iv  (^b  gny    ....  Alfredo  Gandolf 

?vf??«^  Cr^,  V  William  Befii 

Anrlna  .  -  Anna  Corrent 

Anr.lna  ^.   .^nfi 

Servant  to  Flora  

"La  TravlaU"  Is  too  often  regarded 
as  only  an  ooportunitj'  for  a  coloratura 
soprano.  Some  fa-mous  ■  RinKer..>  have 
treated  It  as  such,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  florid  ait  In  the  first  act. 
the  species  of  aria  de-ipanded  by  Ital- 
ian singers  and  the  Italian  public  In  the 
Fifties,  and  a  lew  and  tylfliiig  cadenzas 
in  the  second  act.  the  fflera  calls  for  a 
lyrically  dramatic  Vlole#a.  There  was 
'  a  time,  and  it  last*  d  loMT.  when  s'nEfs 


swordsman 
I  helm,  acquires 


icnew  how  to  be  drarafttically  effective 
m  florid  music.  LiRl  Lehmann.  who 
began  her  career  as  a  coloratura  sing- 
<^r  was  a  mlstreae  ot  this  art,  and  at 
the  height  of  her  fiiWe  as  a  Wagnerian 


1  oprano  she  still 
when  singing  tbe 
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be  drainati>' 
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bellini's  opera,  as  those  who  heard  bar 
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And 
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only  In  slgnlflcnl 
;i1:»o  In  the  "convar- 
•  melodic  phrases 
■.'„  unforgettable 
,4    thrice   a«  In 
tlio  sees  Alfredo  at 
"Ui  Tmvlata"  Is 
.in  opera  for  a  singer 
,1  with  florid  music. 
HOC  to  enthuslnifm  by 
,1  >.iainondii  and  vocal  gym 

M  I'lP  Is  *n  artist— how  thi 
.  abused  I    She  grasp 
f  Verdi's  music;  sh 
a  rarX  that  is  ofte 
■  automaton  wit 
inent.     She  san 
,  ,  as  belonKine  toj 
nature  '  of  Violetta,  notj 
mo  Importance,  not  saying 
1      There,  thafs  done.  The 
liked   It;  how  could  It  help 
,P-    Now  I  can  take  It  easy 
•  of  the  i*rformance."  Mme 
d  subOy  the  chanKO  In  her 
cho  first  met  Alfredo;  the 
1 1  was  not  sordid, 
followlne  scenes  she 
=i,nK  M.r  -    1"  a  drama  with  mu- 

sic, not  merely  as  a  woman  In  costume 
1,  tho  stage  of  a  concert  hall.  Her 
of  the  part  was 'admirable; 
nance,     moving,  genuine, 
ria  or  any  affectation;  onej 
few  satisfactory  portray- 
art  that  we  have  seen  for 

Ml.   HjLkett'.'J  Alfredo  was  refresh- 
ingly manly  in  every  way.    He  sang 
'!  •■diligently,    effectively,  and 
Vi  a  human  being  to  be  con- 
•    a    sentimental  milksop, 
a  fW  times  when  he  tol-, 
-tom  of  many  Italian  tenors 
the  audience,  not:  to  those 
when  in  the  third  act 
k  on  the  guests  whom 
1  to  be  addressmg. 
i—no,  what's  the  use?  His 
were   no   doubt  honorable; 
,  ,  r   .         -  emotions  as  Alfredo's  un 
hoppy   father  overcame  him;   but  his 
voice  betrayed  him.  I/'nstable  as  water, 
;t  did  not  excel. 

The    performance    in    general  was 
mnrU-od  hv  the  care  and  the  taste  that 
the  Reductions  of  this  com- 
Ludmila  danced  in  a  pleas- 
Mr.  Cimini  conducted  ably, 
o'clock  a  picture  of  ex-President 
was  shown  on  the  stage,  sur- 
■1  by  plants  and  flowers,  and  the 
ra  played  a  funeral  march  by 
rL  The  tribute  was  solemn  and 
"Carmen"   was  repeated  last 
Tonight  "Boris  Godunov"  will 
;  eated. 

Boston  can  no  longer  be  reproached 
for  being  musically  "off  the  map."  Mr. 
Ooding  played  here  recently  three  of 
Schumajin's  "Krelslerlna."  A  "lover  of 
music"  said  to  her  neighbor:  "I  suppose 
they  are  named  after  Prltz  ICreisler. 
You've  heard  him  play,  of  course.  Isn't 
he  too  lovely  for  anything"'  * 

■H'e  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  Daily 
Times  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  that  they 
take  opera  seriously  In  that  town.  Cham- 
ber of  commerce  officials  are  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements,    it  appears  that 
clothing  merchants  went  to  the  chamber 
[of  commerce  to  protest  against  "a  state-  ! 
ment  iswued  In  reference  to  dresa  suits 
not  being  required  for  opera  attendants 
They  contend  that  the  statement  would  I 
fi«ve  a  tendency  to  cause  a  loss  In  busi- ' 
ness    from    prospective    purchasers  of 
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men(  is  enclosed  in  a  Seymour  coat. 

"Mardlan"  of  Lexington  writes  to 
Nolos  and  L>Ines:  "However  sure  Miss 
Jar,.  i^cMvl  may  be  of  the  oxlstenco  of  a 
Til. I  .  lit,,  between  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tr.i.  1  iu  re  wa.s  no  doubt  In  Antony's 
mind  that  Cleopatra  regarded  it  as  a 
nominal  relationship  and  treated  it  n-ith 
llttio  .sanctity.  I  judge  this  to  be  the 
o.atio  from  a  remark  I  overheard  An- 
tony make  at  Selwyn's  Theatre — a  re- 
mark with  an  optthet." 

■R'a  hear  that  the  trains  for  Chicago 
arc  i  rouded  with  ambitious  young  stu-  I 
<i'  'i:s  of  piai'o  playing:  from  all  parts  | 
of  New  lingland.    Morltz  Rosenthal  is  j 
giMng  lesson:;  in  Chicago  and  charges 
only  $50  a  half  hour.    If  Adolphus  or 
Mary  Ann  enters  a  class,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal (and  tiie  director  of  the  school  in 
which  he  is  engaged)  will  condescend  to 
charge  the  ridiculously  e-mail  sum  of 
$25  an  hour. 

"VVliat  was  Mr.  Rosenthal  receiving  in 
■Vienna  or  in  any  Germany  city  before 
he  favored  the  United  States  with  his 
present  visit? 


Athleiio  .Association. 

So  lO!  Raisull,  soldier,  rich  man, 
former  bandit,  purpoHc«  to  vlalt  this 
cciintry  "to  obsei-vc  .\merlcan  customs 
^11,1  mcDiods."  As  an  ex-bamllt  he  will 
11  I'l  niucli  to  Interest  him.  lias  lie  al- 
ready incn  engaged  by  any  vaudeville 
agentT 


-WINDOWS"  AT  COPLEY 
BY  JEWETT  PLAYERS 

Galsworthy's  comedy,  "Windows,"  re- 
vived at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  night, 
was  well  received.  In  this  play  Mr. 
Galsworthy  gives  voice  to  a  gentle 
phllo-sophy  through  the  personality  of 
the  old  window-cleaner,  who  was  ably 
,nnd  most  amusingly  acted  by  Mr.  Cllve. 
The  entire  performance  by  Mr.  Jcwetf.s 
•Company  was  well-rounded.  Next  Mon- 
dny.  Bernard  Shaw's  comedy,  "Mlsal- 
"linncc,"  will  be  given. 


to  ^ear  dress  suits 
lire  vailing  Bubje'-t  of  conversa- 
i.on  in  Cnattanooga  on  Jan.  29.  There 
were  horrid  rumors  that  many  would 
sUy  away  from  the  opera  house  because 
tliey  understood  they  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted without  awallow  tails.  The  cliam- 
ber  of  commerce  promptly  issued  a  bulle- 
tin saying  that  Jones.  Brown  and  Robin 

piTasTd."*         """^ "^'''^^^  ^'^y 

n  has  been  said  that  "the  sources  of 
the  propaganda  might  be  traced  back 
to  those  pushing  the  sales  of  dress  euUs 
picton"''^^^"  °  unw  orthy,  base  sug!  , 

This  reminds  ub  of  a  passage  in  Haz-  | 
lltt's  essay.  "The  Company  at  the  Op.  '■ 
era":  'j 

"Look  at  the  men  In  the  pit.  Are  they  ' 

in  raptures  wltti  the  ballet  or  the  mn  ' 
sic?  They  are  solely  c.-upied  in  think- 
ing how  they  themselvi look,  \rtjether 
the,r  coat  is  of  the  right  cut.  the" 
cravat  Properly  tied,  and  whether  the^ 
next  neighbor  is  good  enough  for  them 
to  speak  to  Each  oper.i-beau  oughl 
o  have  a  glass  case  over  him  to  keen 
'^in,  within  a  certain  preose  .-phere  «? 
landy  repulslveness  aiv  .  - "  ,  L 
^nce.  T^i,  I'Por- 


P.  E.  H.  writes  to  us:  "'WTiere  do  the 
press  agents  and  theati;ical  writers  of 
the  day  get  their  opportunity  to  em- 
bark in  that  line  of  work?  Where  were 
they  educated  in  theatrical  lore?  Ye 
god.s,  it  Is  painful  to  read  such  stuff  as 
'William  Harrigan,  son  of  the  l?ite  Will- 
lam  Harrigan  of  Harrigan  and  Hart; 
"The  Thief"  with  the  late  Carryl  Bel- 
lew.'  It  reminds  me  of  a  tale  by  the 
late  Albert  Chevalier  of  a  costermonger 
whose  outfit  was  struck  by  a  tramcar 
in  a  street  of  London.  "His  usual  pic- 
turesquene.ss,  not  to  say  ribald,  line  of 
talk  was  forgotten.  As  he  picked  him- 
self up  from  the  wreckage  and  surveyed 
the  scattered  fruit  and  vegetables,  the 
dead  horse  and  broken  wagqn,  his  eyes 
sought  the  gathered  crowd  of  onlookers, 
and  he  remarked  sadly:  'There's  no 
bloody  language  for  it.'  " 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening  will  comprise  Brahms's 
tliird  symphony,  Loeffler's  "Pagan 
Poem"  (after  Virgil),  and  Strauss'Si 
'Death  and  Transfiguration." 

Tlie  pianist  for  Mr.  Loeffler's  poem 
will  be  Louis  Ferdinand  Motte,  known 
as  Motte-Lacroix,  who,  born  at  Paris, 
having  taken  various  prizes  at  the  Con- 
servatory, highly  esteemed  aa  pianist 
ind  teacher  in  France,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
faculty. 

This  Is  the  way  Ina  Claire  affetced  a 
western  poet: 

BALLADE  OF  MISS  INA  CLAIRE 

Ho!  all  you  bards  from  here  to  Horace 
Who    sing    the    char,m3    of  countless 
queens. 

Your  protestations  merely  bore  us. 
You  scarcely  know  what  beauty  means. 
I  sing  a  queen  beyond  compare — 
The  iridescent  Ina  Claire! 

The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  halls  of  Rome,  or 

Tljo  topless  tower  of  Ilium, 

Where  long  ago  the  Sightless  Homer 

His  huge  immortal  lyre  did  strum. 

Never  saw  anything  so  fair 

Aa  I  who  have  seen  Ina  Claire! 

The  Marguerite  whom  Dante  toasted 

High  in  the  Paradlsan  parks. 
Nor  lovely  her  whom  Edgar  Poe  said 
Resembled  the  Nicean  barks — 
I  never  saw,  I  do  not  care — 
Enough,  to  have  seen  Ina  Claire! 
L'Envoi 

Sir,  should  your  carping  readers  say 
That  I'm  her  salaried  p.  a.. 
They're  wrong!    It's  none  of  their  affair 
If  I  should  sing  Miss  Ina  Claire. 

— BITTERROOT  BILIi. 


Lyell  Barber,  pianist,  of  whom  there 
is  a  good  report,  will  play  in  Jordan 
hall  this  afternoon,  music  by  Handel, 
Beethoven.  Chopin,  G.  Faure.  Debussy, 
Marlani,  Tchaikovsky  and  Nerenl. 


Burton  Holies  will  give  an  Illustrated 
travelogue  on  "Obregon's  Mexico"  next 
Saturday  afternon  in  Symphony  hall. 


»"f    •    •    •   I^k  at 
lie  boxes.    Are  they  at  i 
*1i  they   keep   one  fixed 
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Mr.  Charles  S.,  Knowles  of  Wakefield 
asks:  "Who  remembers  the  burlceque 
on  The  Black  Arook'  entitled  "The  Black 
Book,'  in  which  the  dusky  fairy  ap- 
peared, giving  the  magic  wand  with 
these  words ; 

"  'I'm  Queen  Fredony, 
•  Queen  of  Charles  river, 

WTien  you  see  this,  remember  the  giver ; 

Tell  them  Fredony 

Gave  you  this  bologna.'  " 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Mitja  Niklson, 
pianist,  win  play  In  Symphony  hall,  and 
the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  at  the  Sc.  James  Theatre. 
Sunday  night  tho  Sistlne  chapel  choir 
will  sive  a  concert  !n  Symphony  hall. 


Massenet   Opera  Recalls 
Famous  Clash  Here 
in  1911 

By  PHILIP  HALE  i 

The  opera  tonight  at  the  Boston  Opera  [ 
House  will  be  Massenet's  'Manon,"  with 
Mme.  Mason  and  Messrs.  Ansseau,  Co- 
treull  and  Defrere  In  the  leading  parts. 
Mr.  Panlzza  will  conduct. 

The  announcement  brings  with  it  the 
recollection  of  an  amusing  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

It  was  In  February,  1911,  tliat  Henry 
Russell  purposed  to  bring  out  "Manon." 
The  charming  Lydia  Lipkowska  ex- 
pected to  take  the  part  of  the  heroine 
and  was  prepared.  Lo  and  behold,  Mme. 
Alda  came  from  New  York  to  appear 
Vs  Manon.     There  were  reports  of  a 

Ptormy  scene;  that  there  were  angry 
i-ords  exchanged;  that  there  were 
threats  of  personal  violence.  "In 
iheavenly  minds  can  such  resentment 
dwell?"  Mme.  Alda  prevailed,  for  Mr. 
iRussell  was  eager  to  be  on  the  best  of 
[terms  with  Mr.  Gattl-Casazza,  director 
!of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  and 
gallant  spouse  of  Mme.  Alda.  So  she 
Ming  on  Feb.  15.  and  Miss  Lipkowska 
Bang  on  Feb.  20,  while  Mme.  Carmen 
Mells  on  Feb.  22  took  the  part  of  Manon 
Lescaut  In  Puoclnl's  opera  of  that 
name.  The  Chevalier  D^s  Grieus  for 
Mme.  Alda  and  Miss  LipkowsJca  was 
the  excellent  Edmond  CHement. 

In  '%1912  Mme.  Zina  Brozla  took  the 
Ipart  of  Massenet's  Manon  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  She  was  heard  on  Feb.  2 
and  Feb.  5,  and  again  Mr.  Clement  was 
the  Des  Grieux.  Does  anyone  remem- 
ber Zina?  She  waa  an  amiable  woman, 
rather  good-looking  off  stage,  "rather 
heavy,  not  to  say  clumsy  In  opera.  Her 
voice  and  her  vocal  art  were  in  need 
I  of  senatorial  influence  to  secure  her  a 
position  at  the  Paris  opera.  In  "Thais" 
the  .showed  to  the  eye  several  plausible 
rea.sons  for  her  engagement  there. 

About     two     year.s     afterwards — on 
March   18.   1914 — a   Miss  Jennie  Dufau 
appeared  at  the  Bosotn  Opera  House  as  , 
Manon.     Shipmates,   it's  a  sad  story. 
Lucien  Muratore  took  the  part  of  Des 
Grieux    and    shouted    the    chevalier's  j 
dream   to  the   great   delight   of  those  1 
who  demand  first  of  all  lung  power  and  i 
endurance  In  a  tenor.  ' 

These  operas  of  Mas.senet  and  Puccini 
hold  the  stage  and  give  pleasure.  The 
opera  by  Balfe  was  long  ago  forgotten. 
The  "Laughing"  song  from  Auber's 
"Manon"  was  for  a  long  time  a  favorite 
song  of  concert  sopranos.  Carlotta 
Pattl  was  famous  for  It. 

When  Massenet's  opera  was  first 
heard  In  New  York  it  was  condemned 
by  sotTie  for  It.s  "immorality."  The  late 
Heni-y  E.  Krehbiel  attacked  the  libretto 
savagely.  How  the  operatic  horizon 
has  broadened  of  late  j-ear.s!  The  audi- 
ence of  today  relishes  keenly  librettos 
"With  much  of  madness,  and  more  of  sin 
And  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 

Mr.  Ettore  Janizza,  who  will  conduct 
"Manon"  tonight,  i£  a  composer  of  rep- 
utation as  w?ll  as  an  experienced  con- 
ductor. Born  at  Buenos  Aires  In  1875, 
he  studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory 
where  he  won  the  first  prize  for  piano 
and  composition.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  conductor  at  Rome,  -and  has  oc- 
cupied honorable  positions  in  other 
Italian  cities  (La  Scala.  Milan  in  1916), 
In  Spain,  In  Paris  and  In  London.  He 
has  written  thre  operas,  two  of  which 
have  been  produced  at  Buenos  Aires. 
The  list  of  hi.s  compositions  includes 
orchestral  pieces.  chamber  music 
choral  works,  songs.  His  "Theme  and 
Variations"  performed  by  "the  Chicago 
Symphony  orchestra  on  Jan.  25,  26  of 
this  year  was  warmly  praised  by  critics 
and  the  genera]  public. 


"  •     ;•;».  n    wjlu      ■ir.-  .!  .     «  ■'  •■■[  ) 

whether  Kdwina,  reared  In  the  lap  of 
luxury  but  doing  »eftlcment  work.  In 
Susan  Meriwether  Boogher'H  "Dolln," 
will  marry  the  hairy  and  pamlonata 
Dr.  Sayman.  Ho  wanted  to  klfiH  her  on 
top  lit  a  Fifth  avenue  bus.  "The  per- 
fume of  tobacco  on  his  breath  thrllle<l 
her;  she  was  conscious  of  ft  delicious 
tingling."  He  did  kiss  her  "long  and 
Intently"  In  a  restaurant  and  three  men 
dining  looked  on.  "One  of  them  grinned 
at  her  In  quite  a  friendly  fashion."  And 
then  "tho  flanges  dl«d  uTong  his  (Dr. 
Saymiin's)  Irises."  Stinging  rod  mount- 
ed to  her  checks;  a  most  Intense  misery 
for  a  moment  engulfed  her."  But  sh' 
said  to  herself  that  Dr.  Sayman  was 
different  from  other  men.  "His  splendid 
manhood  was  free  of  the  fringes  of  cul- 
tivation.' Will  she  marry  him?  O  tho 
misery  In  waiting  for  the  conclusion  of 
Susan  .Meriwether  Boogher's  serial 
story,  although  each  Instalment  can  be 
obtained  for  five  cents,  a  prlco  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest. 

CANDLEMAS   DAY  LORE 

The  belief  that  If  on  Feb.  2  the 
ground  hog  comes  out  and  sees  his 
shadow,  he  will  go  back  In  dread  of 
more  wintry  weeks  Is  not  confined  to 
the  United  States.  The  Scotch  rhyme 
runs: 

If  Candlemas  day  be  dry  and  fair. 
The  half  of  tile  winter's  to  come  and 
mair. 

If  Candlemas  day  be  wet  and  foul. 
The  half  of  the  winter  is  gon  at  Yule. 
In  German\-:    The  badger  peeps  out  i 
of  his    hole    on    Candlemas    day,    and  I 
v.-hen  he  finds  snow  walks  abroad,  but 
if  he  sees  the  sun  shlnfng  he  draws 
back  into  his  hole. 

In  France: 
At  the  day  of  Candlemas. 
Cold  in  air  and  snow  on  grass; 
If  the  sun  then  entice  the  bear  from  his 
den. 

He  turns  round  thrice  and  gets  back 
again. 

YOUNQ  MAN,  NEVER  BE  A  STATES- 
rvlAN 

C.  MacLaurin  in  his  book.  "Post 
Mortem,"  discusses  the  arteriosclerosis 
of  statesmen:  "Unless  a  politician  has 
an  iron  nerve  and  preternaturally  calm 
nature,  or  unless  he  i£  fortunate  enough 
to  be  carried  off  by  pneumonia,  then  he 
i.°  almost  certain  to  die  of  high  blood 
pressure  if  he  persists  In  his  politics." 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  John  Storey,  premier 
of  New  South  Wales;  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain are  among  those  cited  as  victims. 
JlacLaurln  considers  the  influence  of 
arteriosclerosis  on  behavior; 

"Again,  when  we  consider  that  the 
'destinies  of  nations  are  commonly  held  in 
the  hands  of  elderly  gentlemen  whoso 
blood  pressure  tends  to  be  too  high, 
owing  to  their  fierce  political  activities, 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  arterio- 
sclerosis is  one  of  the  greatest  tragedie-i 
that  afflict  the  human  race.  Every  pol- 
itician should  have  his  blood  pressure 
tested — about  once  a  quarter — and  if  It 
^ould  show  signs  of  rising  he  should 
take  a  long  rest  until  it  falls  again;  It 
is  not  fair  that  the  lives  of  miUiona 
should  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
man  whose  mind  is  warped  by  arterio- 
sclerosis." 


DENBYBIANCA 

Denby  stands  on  the  burning  deck. 
Whence  Fall  but  him  has  fled; 

The  flames  that  light  the  oil-lease  wreck 
Are  curling  round  his  head. 

The  Senate  yells  at  him  to  go. 
They've  charged  him  in  a  mob; 

But  still  he  proudly  answers  "no," 
And  hangs  on  to  his  job. 

They're  making  block  and  tackle  fast. 

Oil.  hear  the  mighty  yell! 
They've  got  blm  started  now  at  last, 

Lykell!   Lykell!    LyUell!       R.  H.  L. 

HER  COMEBACK 

■  I'rom  liie  Ashland.  Wis..  Daily  Pres«) 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 
In  regard  to  the  notice  in  the  Daily 
Press  signed  by  C.  L.  Hotchklss,  in 
which  he  advises  tlie  merchants  not  to 
give  me  credit  on  his  name,  will  say 
that  I  never  intend  to  try  and  get  any- 
thing on  his  name,  and  if  I  did  I  would 
find  his  name  wasn't  good  for  30  cents. 

MRS.  C.  L.  HOTCHKISS. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  TEACHER 

(The  Pike  County  Times,    ?'lttsfleld.  111.) 

The  second  grade  of  the  east  school 
are  having  a  contest  for  the  cleanest 
person  in  the  room  and  many  of  the 
pupils  already  are  nearly  100  per  cent, 
clean. 


THOSE  FOREIGN  TREES 

As  the  World  Wags: 


Was  not  the  criticism  directed  against  \ 
Mayor  Cuiiey  and  Mr.  Sliea  of  the  park 
ilPIVHrtmcm  of  your  city  on  account  ol 
-1  purchase  of  ■'true  English 
iiopean  lindens"  for  memo-  ■ 
on  the  Common  and  else- 
.iKoiislstent   with   that  upHftins 
of  internationalism,  or  the  Inler- 
■i.    -lal  spirit   of  uplift,   whichever  ii 
IS.  witli  which  we  are  urged  so  voclfer- 
oius'y  to  solace  ourselves  In  our  depriva- 
tion from  our  accustomed  beverage? 

What  could  be  more  symbolistic  of 
fo'glveness  and  oblivion  of  late  un- 
•  .vsantnesses  arising  from  the  bunlc  of 
^  y  and  the  punlc  of  anthems  than 
;  0  tiroposed  embassy  to  be  eent  forth 
by  Hizionor.  a  descendant  of  the  Irish 
kings  at  Its  head,  to  reqvlire  true  EnBllsl>| 
elms  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  minis- 1 
ter  of  agriculture?  In  resetting  them  in 
that  sacred  soil  where  once  the  Boston 
boya  routed  the  British  ll«ht  Infantry 
wi;h  their  well-aimed  "icers,"  with  it 
would  be  merged  and  commingled  the 
adequately  protecting  jiuantity  of  true 
Kuglish  soil  that  would  come  bundled 
with  their  rootage.  So  would  the  spirit- 
ual reunion  of  mother  and  child  be 
symbolized  by  the  proposed  action  of 
these  two  high  souled  and  magnanimous 
statesmen.  With  a  tew  Irish  bulls  pas- 
turing beneath  their  shade  on  the  sham- 
rock-strewn sward  of  the  parade  ground, 
the  picture  of  the  entente  cordiale  would 
be  complete,  as  peaceful  as  the  Angelus. 
How  much  better  this  than  the  planting 
of  blackthorn  hedges  along  the  malls. 

There  are  plenty  of  American  elms 
and  basswoods  up  here  in  New  Hamp- 
shire wj^ich  the  State  Forester  could 
very  easily  point  out  to  Mr.  Shea  and 
his  fellow-ambassadors,  but  of  course 
there  would  be  no  special  significance  in 
merely  transplanting  trees  from  one 
New  England  state  to  another,  and  we 
Americans  are  a  sentimental  peopli. 
Besides,  travel  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Is  by  no  means  what  I  hear  tell  it  Is  on 
the  British  steamers  these  days,  after 
they  get  three  miles  off-shore,  though 
the  trip  takes  about  as  long  to  get  tu 
Nashuay  as  it  does  to  Liverpool. 
Amherst,  N.  H.        ABEL  ADAMS. 


CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  "National  Portrait  Gallery"  gives 
the  following  information  which  may 
help  Mr.  E.  B.  Wilbur.  In  I^ebruary, 
1776.  Mr.  Carroll,  then  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  convention,  was  appointed  by 
the  Continental  Congress  on  a  com- 
mi.«sion  to  visit  Canada,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase  and 
tlie  Rev.  John  Carroll,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  induce  the  Canadians  to 
unite  their  efforts  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces in  the  struggle  for  liberty:  but 
the  defeat  of  Montgomery's  army,  the 
contributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants  ^ 
and  the  invincible  opposition  of  the  i 
priests  rendered  their  mission  abortive.  ' 
North  Easton.      R.  B.  8TANDLE?. 

iBARBE  PLEASES 

I  Lyell  Barber,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yeeterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
Hall:  Chaconne  In  G  major.  Handel ;,j 
Sonata,  op.  81.  Beethoven;  Polonaise  in 
B  flat  major,  Nocturne  In  C  minor, 
Scherzo  in  B  minor,  Chopin;  Impromptu 
in  F  minor.  Faure;  La  Cathedrale 
engloutie.  Debussy;  Zapateado.  Marianl; 
Meditation.  Tschaikowsky ;  Rondo  des 
Lutin.s.  Nerlni. 

Since   Mr.    Barber    is   not  yet  well 
known  In  Boston,  the  words  on  the  pro- 
gram.  "Chaconne  In  G  major."  made 
.  some  people  uneasy;  was  he  the  type  of 
A  pianist  who  would  choose  to  play  that 
1  chaconne   in   G   which   rejoices   in  62 
variations?    He  is  not.    He  played  the 
Lamaller  chaconne,  the  more  attractive, 
which  must  needs  make  shift  with  a 
paltry  21,  and  of  these  he  may  have 
left  out  some,   the   piece   seemed  so 
short.    A  set  of  62,  however,  from  Mr. 
Barber    would    scarcely    have  come 
amiss,   so  delightfully  he   played  the 
Hand;i  music,  so  neatly  and  so  crisply, 
with  sentiment  where  he  could,  and  to- 
ward the  end  with  that  pompous  flour- 

•V:"irLtT't''heX'rmlng  Chaconne 
Mr  B^^ber  must  be  thanked  for  playing 
the  -onata'the  "Adieux,"  which  has  not 
flared  on  a  Boston  program  in  many 
„^Iv  though  Mr.  Gebhard  had  meant 
to  play  ft  af'his  concert  last  year.  It. 
neglect  is  hard  to  explain,  since  It  Is 
short,  ofters  brilliant  opportunities  for 
Se  technical  display  and  glows  to  this 
day  with  a  heat  of  emotion  recalling 
t^at  7t  parts  of  'Tristan."   Mr  Barber. 

liked  to  play  Beethoven's  music 
To'^ly  brfnglng^no  more  of  himself  Into, 
1  service   than  his  ad.nirable  musician- 
•shlp.   should  read  Mr.   Casella's  com- 
men'tr-i  on  this  .sonata. 

Coolly,  indeed.  Mr.  Barber  played  for 
the  hour  and  a  quarter  his  concert 
lasted  always  musically,  with  a  nice 
tt^hnlque  and  pleasant  tone,  attrac- 
[^r,y  Since  these  excellent  qualities 
,>  quite  sufficient  for  most  of  his 


agreeably  unhackneyed  program,  he 
gave  pleasure,  and  was  recalled  for 
extra  pieces.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  presently  Mr.  Barber  will 
develop  that  warmth  of  style  which  will 
enable  him  to  play  compelllngly  great 
music.  R.  R.  G. 

Progi-am  Includes,  Among 
Others,  Loeffler's  "Pagan 
Poem"  (After  Virgil) 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  14th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym-; 
phony  orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, tooTt  piace  yesterday  afternooi^ 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  com- 
prised these  compositions:  Brahms.j 
Symphony,  No.  3,  F  major;  Loeffler's 
"Pagan  Poem  '  (after  Virgil)  for  or-l 
chestra.  pieno  (L.  Motte-Lacroix),| 
English  horn  (Louis  Speyer).  and 
three  trumpets  obbligati;  Strauss, 
tone   poem,   "Death  and  Transfigura- 

^'t'iic    compositions    by    Mr.  Loeffler 
played  at  the  symphony  concerts  from 
1891  to  1898  were  pieces  for  solo  in- 
struments,  violin   or   violoncello,  with 
orchestra.    The  first  o£  his  symphonic 
poems,    "The    Death    ot„  Tintagiles 
was  performed  on  Jan.    «,   1898-  ' 
three  pieces  that  preceded       with  Mr^ 
lx>efflcr's  chamber  music  of    he  eai  ly 
vears     were    considered    by   the  con- 
Lrvativc    a.    -trangc.    it    not  revolu- 
tionary   and    dangerous.     Some  spoke 
of    an     unwarrantable     avoidance  o 
commonplace  harmonies   of  Jf^^"! 
melody"— meaning  ■  by    thi.s,    that  ag 
iiieioui         „,,„arv  tunes  were  missing, 
cresslve  or  sugary  uun'^''  ,  , 

Some  regretted  that  there  was  no  dl- 
.  nnnpal"  In  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
rect  appeal  were  some 

he  went  on  his  lone  y  P  ^^eadl 
rejoicing.    He  waa  in  .-umry  was 


I  lie  music 
anything 

I.  ii     I.  I.-,  run  to  every 

conductor  to  intci'prrt  three  works,  so 
decidedl.v  dirferciit  In  character,  with 
80  pronounced  ability,  power  and  un- 
derstanding. 

The  concert  v  ill  be  repeated  this 
evening.  The  prcijram  for  next  week  Is 
as  follows:  Gluck,  Overture  to"Iphi- 
genla  in  Aulis";  L.ilo,  Spanish  Symphony 
for  violin  and  orchestra  (Jacques  Thi- 
baud,  violinist);  K.ems  Taylor,  Suite, 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass";  Five 
Pictures  from  Lewis  Carroll  (first  time 
In  Boston);  Tchakovsky,  Overture- 
Fantasia  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (after 
Shakespeare). 


^^^?""Hme  as  far  as  this  country  was| 
of  his  time,  -^l^^;/  composer,  every; 

^oet"  every  dramaTist  worthy  of  atten- 
poet,  every  jg^^  influenced 

tion  has  7'^/;  contemporary. 

^nnbt  in  clrtHi,rdeUils  of  harmony 
^o  doubt  in  .  re  ^ere  in 

and  of  instrumentation  there  ""^^  ^ 
Mo      parller     compositions     of  Mi. 

I  ,tt,    at    the    influeiice  of 

Loertler  had  a  voice  and  an  expression 
**'T„^"'thrcarUer  years  regarded  as  an, 

for  \rom  Ihe  ve  y  -  Beauty, 
worshipped   ^  .   1,  nr    Parr   when  the 

by  Maeterlinck  orse-  I'^clogue  of 
^^T^  thl  P^n'song  or  the  Church, 
whether  he  wrote  in  fantastical,  lyru, 
ronicl^'  dramatic  or  religious  mood, 
strove   after   beauty  in   form  and  e.x- 

extravagance  for  the  salve  ot  .■Se'-t. 
When  he  invented  ingenious  =omb..ia- 
Uons  ot  instruments.  It  v.a«  "ot  o 
excite  wonder,  to  cause  surprise  but 
to  make  real  and  audible  [us  vision  of 
the  beautiful.  I'erhaps  this  devotion 
caused  him  for  a  time  to  >'« 
stood;  to  incur  the  reproach  of  ws 
sioou,   I"  being  surticiently 

t  d  ousness     of   not  ucmt, 

,  1      Vr.r  there  are  many  who 
c-irrind   e.no\^n    h.   music  unless 
he  composer  sobs,  whines  or  shrieks. 

And  in  ih-sc  days  when  laborious  ec- 
centric y  is  held  to  be  the  dlstlnsu.sh- 
centri    ly  ^jus;  when  percussion 

ms^ruments  arf  thought  to  be  the  most 
Ixnressive  in  the  orchestra;  when  sav- 
lee  rhvlhnis  and  cross-rhythms  are 
co'nside^ed  to  ^^^he  only  true  expres- 
vion  of  dramatic  feeling;  when 
quent  u.e  ot  consonants  is  f  j^'^ 

old-fashioned,  betraying  poverty  of  in- 
ventio.  ;  when  this  or  that  instrument  s 
•made  to  P.ay  illegitimately  without 
roeard  to  its  natural  use  or  quality, 
when  "color"  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
one  thins  needful,  whether  it  be  blue. 
pea-.recn,  magenta,  or  yellow,  a  com- 
nosition  like  Mr.  trfiefflei  s  Pa„ m 
Cem"  which  is  in  turn  dramatic 
urtca  ,  emotional  and  always  beautiful 
in  its  purity  of  thought  and  expression, 
IrIi  yet  polished  as  the  Bllogue  of 
Virgie  that  inspired  it.  is  reassuring: 
Tor  I  «hows  that  a  composer  can  be 
modern  without  affectatiort  or  grimace 
Tnd  yet  profoundly  move  an  »"die"«. 

■The  "Pagan  Poem"  was  brilliantly 
and'^eloque^ly.  V^rtorn>.^  The  corn- 
noser  Mr.  Monteux  and  the  orchestra, 
Mr  Spever  and  Mr.  Mott^-Lacroix  were 
warmly  applauded  by  the  very  large 
audience. 


I'lANON"! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
BOSTON     OPER.X     HOUSE  — Mas- 
senet's  "Manon,"  performed  by  the  Chi- 
cago Opera  Company. 

Tlie  Count  Des  Grleur  Fxlniiard  Ootreiiil 

Tlie  Ch<>^alipr  Des  Grleu.x  Keniaml  Ansaeau 

Mftnon  Lescaut  .'   Ivlilh  Mason 

L»souut  ^IfT" 

(iulllet  ne  Morfontaine  J'"':?  >l"Ji'  i> 

T)t  Bretlgn.v  W    ai>.  i;e.-k 

roussette  AUop  D  He«i>anoy 

Javott!-  I'"'-'<- 

no90tte  Katliryn  Br<y«no 

Si-rviint  to  Manon  F.lowe  dp  Va'ols 

Guard  Jean  <le  l^eyser 

Guard   Giiisewo  Minerva 

Couductor  Ktfcre  I'Bmzza 

"Manon"  is  a  charmtng  opera,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  librettists  took  all 
sorts  of  liberty  with  the  famous  story. 
They  turned  the  wanton,  pcrlidious 
Manon  of  the  Abbe  Prevost  into  a  seini- 
respectable  person,  in"  fact  a  sympa- 
thetic character;  they  gave  her  only  two 
lovers,  in  turn,  mind  you.  not  at  the 
same  time,  des  Grieux  and  M.  de  Brc- 
tlgny;  their  Lescaut  Is  the  cousin,  not 
the  brother  of  Manon,  and  they  portray 
him  as  a  Jovial  sort  of  a  chap,  anxious 
about  his  bister's  honor,  while  in  the 
stoity  ho  is  a  contemptible  blackguard; 
their  des  Grieux  is  a  good  young  man, 
scrupulously  honest;  their  Manon  dies ; 
on  the  road  to  Havre,  not  in  a  lonely  | 
spot  in  Louisiana.  It  has  been  well  saldJ 
that  to  judge  and  enjoy  Massenet's 
"Manon"  it  is  necessary  to  forget  all 
about  the  Manon  Lescaut  of  the  Abbe 
Prevost's  immortal  tale;  but  we  fall  to 
see  the  justice  of  the  charge  against 
Massenet  that  this  Manon.  as  far  as  the 
music  is  concerned,  might  h.'ive  loved 
and  betrayed  and  died  during  the  l':m- 
plre.  the  Restoration  or  the  Third  Re- 
public as  well  as  in  the  18th  century. 
Would  the  critics  have  had  Massenet 
write  his  music  with  raoro  or  less  pain- 
ful effort  In  the  manner  of  that  cen- 
tury? 

There  are  exquisite  pages  In  the 
opera;  the  duct  for  Manon  and  des 
Grieux  In  the  first  act;  nearly  all  the 
music  of  the  second  act,  the  best  of 
the  four— note  especially  the  con- 
certed music  and  the  relation  of  des 
Grieux'3  dream;  much  of  the  music, 
in  the  reception  room  of  the  seminary, 
the  chorus  of  women  In  ecstasy  over 
the  eloquence  of  des  Grieux  as  preach- 
er, the  amorous,  passionate  measures 
for  Slanon  addressed  to  her  lover. 
The  gambling  scene  is  weak.  Has  any 
one  explained  the  sudden  appearance 
of  des  Grieux's  father  in  the  den  of 
card-.sharpers?  The  best  portion  of 
the  last  act  is  the  beginning  with  Its 
march-song.  A.«:  for  the  typical  theme 
.given  to  des  Grieux.  effective  at  first, 
jit  becomes  a  bore  by  constant  repeti- 

*'°The  performance  ■was  on  the  wholel 
■  an  interesting  one.  Mme.  Mason  was 
'  not  too  sophisticated  in  the  opening 
scene,  not  too  simple.  In  this  act  Mr. 
Ansseau  was  at  his  best.  In  the  later 
scenes  Mme.  Mason  showed  deftly  the 
gradual  change  in  Mnnon  s  character. 
In  the  act  where  she  prevails  ove'-  des 
Grieux,  and  by  her  seductive  art  kindles 
again  bis  passion,  her  song  and  action 
were  alive  with  amorous  emotion.  She 
sang  skilfully,  always  as  Manon.  not 
merely  as  a  prima  donna. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Ansseau's  night,  excel 
lent  as  he  was  at  times.  Either  he  was 
not  vocally  well  disposed,  or  his  des 
Grieux  is  not  comparable  with  hi 
Jullen  or  his  Don  Josje.  He  came  to| 
grief  in  the  narration  of  the  dream— 
shall  we  ever  hear  it  again  as  Edmond 
Clement  sang  It'.'-and  in  Jhe  great' 
scene  in  the  outer  room  at  St.  Sulpice 
he  too  often  forced  tone  and  forgot  the 
emphasis  of  understatement.  Mr.  Cot- 
reuil.  as  the  father,  was  dignified  in  re- 
proval  and  counsel.  Mr.  Defrere  played 
with  appropriate  humor  the  part  of 
-Lescau.    The  others  were  adequate- 


wood  and  Messrs.  Trevlai|ji  and 
Mr.  '^'an  tJrove  conductor. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Npia/i 
"Otello"  with  Mmes.  Ralsa  land  Claes- 
sens.  Messrs.  Marshall,  Rimini  and 
Malica,  Mr.  Panlzza  conductor. 

The  basketball  schedule  of  the  Dan- 
ville, Ind.,  high  school  contains  adver- 
tisement  of   professional  persons  and 
merchants.  We  note  a  rare  Instance  of 
professional  candor:  , 
SWINDLER  &  SWINDLER 
Chiropractors 
West  Side  Square  Danville 

Here  is  another  instance  from  the  j 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  Mercury-Herald:  Messrs.  | 
Biebrach.  Bruch  &  Moore,  real  estate  , 
agents,  would  not  for  the  world  deceive 
a    customer.     Their    advertisement  is 
headed   "Prepare  for  the  Increase  in 
Property  Values." 

LOT  SPECULATION  , 
"18500— South  First  street  lot  with  , 
frontage  of  about  70  feet.  Should  be  '■ 
worth  $2000  In  short  time.    Don't  miss 


this  one. 


l-J-279" 


We  are  Indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  E,m- 
ary  Coulter  of  Concord.  Vt.,  for  an  ad- 
vertisement published  in  the  Caledo- 
nian-Record of  St.  Johnsbury  on  Feb.  5. 

"FOUND— One  set  of  false  teeth.  Be- 
long to  a  man  about  50.  Serviceable  for 
masticating  cabbage.  Owner  come  and 
try  them.  If  they  fit  they  are  yours.  A 
Potash  or  Dr.  Carter.  180-181" 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  LAD'S  COUSIN 

(Samuel  Hoffensteln.  In  the  N'.  Y.  Tribune) 
I  had  three  friends  in  Gotham, 

And  one  of  them  is  dead, 
And  one  of  them  has  palsy 

And  cannot  leave  his  bed. 

And  now  I  know  the  other 
Will  soon  desert  me.  too. 

And  end  his  days  in  Sing  Sing 
For  something  he  will  do. 


^aiiotted  fa«^-,,^VusrMsht^a;;d 

ducted  ably.  sung,  and   it  Is 

,  n,atesive.    were  /v  that  the  opera 

hardly  "e<^^«=^^"  Jf.„f,«iy  The  quartet 
^vas  "Staged  svimptuous'y^^^^^^,,,^. 

in  the  second  act  «      j^^^   ease  and 

^ncTwas  enthusiastio^^^^^,,, 

The  operas  this  atwr  witb 
genet's  "Jo'^sleur  de  >oi^e  ^.^^^^^j, 
Miss  Garden  fnd  M**^'^^^,,  Mr.  Polacco 
Klpnis  in  the  '^"-^''^f./^ne-act  opera  "U 
conductor;  ^^i^I.C-^vith  Miss  Sher- 
Maestro  di  Cannella 


THE  COMPLETE  EGG  RAISER 

W.  S.  P.  has  kindly  sent  to  The  Her- 
ald page  12  of  "Dollars  and  Sense,"  by 
Prof.  T.  E.  Quisenbury  of  Kansas  City. 
The  headline  of  the  page  runs  "Make 
Every  Hen  Lay  and  Pay." 

We  are  deeply  Interested  In  the  letter 
of  Miss  Virginia  A.  Kober  of  Missouri,  a 
poultry  student,  who  last  year,  frorg  ^ 
Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1,  derived  a  net  profit  of 
J1592.65  from  the  sale  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try. And  she  Is  only  14  years  old.  Her 
portrait  is  on  the  page;  a  husky  young 
woman,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  She 
stands  firmly,  both  feet  on  the  ground, 
with  a  large  basket  of  eggs  in  each 
hand!  and  underneath  the  picture  Is 
thi?  caption:  "Student  No.  283.358.  Vir- 
ginia A.  Kober,  Missouri.  Fourteen- 
year-old  girl  produces  3908  dozen  eggs 
In  nU»e  months." 

AFTER  A.  E.  HOUSMAN 

(Samuel  Hoffensteln.  In  the  N.  T.  Tribune) 
II 

Comrade,  never  take  a  bath. 
For  you'll  tread  the  selfsame  path; 
For  you'll  do  the  selfsame  work 
Where  the  dust  and  cinder  lurk. 

Comrade,  cast  aside  your  hope 
Of  the  benefits  of  soap; 
Though  you  scrub  the  mom  away, 
■you'll  be  soiled  at  close  of  day. 

ATTENDED  OYSTERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  contributor  to  this  column  recently 
made  merry  over  an  advertisement  In  a 
London  paper  in  which  Pimm  of  the 
well  known  oj-ster  dealers  undertook  to 
Bend  oysters  to  any  place  accompanied 
by  attendants.  "Personally  Conducted." 
I  think  the  item  was  headed,  and  that 
Is  really  a  good  definition.  The  serving 
of  the  inritlsh  native  bivalves  Is  almost 
a  rell.^ious  ceremony  with  those  who 
can  afford  the  luxury.  The  cost  of  the 
attendance  Is  often  much  greater  than 

I  the  cost  of  the  oysters  and  the  meticu- 
lous care  surrounding  thw  service  of 
them  is  quite  unknown  to  us  here. 

Of  course,  the  clients  of  Pimm  and 
other  dealers  are  mostly  wealthy  peo- 
ple living  In  the  country  not  near  an 

''  oyster  supply,  and  when  a  swell  din- 
ner, or  perhaps  a  hunt  supper,  is  served 
to  say  60  or  100  persons  the  oyster 
course  is  a  very  Important  one  and 
may  take  more  than  one  attendant  to 
open  and  serve  in  correct  form  and  at 
the  proper  temperature. 

The  English  as  a  rule  are  not  much 
given  to  eating  oysters  except  on  the 
half  shell  (or  at  least  this  was  so)  and 
the  old  familiar  sign  which  we  used  to 
see  In  Higglns's  and  other  Boston 
houses,  "Oysters  served  In  every  style." 
was  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

I  well  remember  the  surprise  ot  a 
good  English  lady  on  beholding  for  the 
first  time  a  quart  of  "solid  oy.-rters." 
Her  comment  was  "'What  a  horrid  look- 
ing mess,"  nor  could  she  be  convinced 
that  they  could  be  fit  to  eat  when  she 
learned  they  had  been  opened  a  whole 
day  (although  Iced  of  course).  I  won- 
der if  she  stayed  here  long  enough  to 
get  acquainted  with  "Fried  In  crumbs" 


ousln  I*  to  Tiiany  the  U 
H.<w    the  Into   Georjre    .v,,,  > 
■iMctl  to  dfllKlU  In  «ln»lnK  tho  praise  ot 
Colchester  natjves!      Kxoppt   when  he 
woa  "In  Ftance  luid  then  through  the 
.•oliimns  of  his  paper,  the  Pally  Tele- 
graph, ho  was  always  doing  his  best  to 
;;,-t  his  home  readers  to  try  the  ^onder- 
rul  HoulUabaiRe  as  served  in  dear  old 
•  I'ari'c."    I  never  Just  know  what  this 
.r.sb  was.  in  fact  1  do  not  know  1  have 
till-  correct  spaitng.    I  always  ImnBlned 
It  to  b»  a  sort  of  glorified  tlsh  chowder 
and  I  do  not  think  that  lx>ndon  knows 
iiij.h    about    either,    but    a  "native 
■•Arrj"  and  "Arrlet"  know  well. 
:er!    Bring  me  a  doien  of  Col- 
some  thin  ^brown  bread  and 
OuctiT,  and  a  bottle  of  stout." 
Watertown.  V.  F. 


V.  F 


G.  A.  SALA'S  OPINION 

mentions  George  Augustus  SaJa. 


There  Is  a  page  In  that  entertaining  | 
iKii.k,  "Twice  Round  the  Clock."  which  | 
show.-j  Sala's  taste.  He  speaks  of  the 
gorgeoos  oyster  houses  In  New  York 
US631.  where  oysters  with  "bizarre 
and  well-nigh  unpronounceable  names" 
were  served;  "oysters  cooked  in  ways 
the  most  marvellous  and  multifarious; 
stewed,  broiled,  fried,  barbacued,  toasted, 
grilled,  and  made  hot  in  silver  chafing 
dishes  like  the  delicious  preparation 
known  as  'dispatch  lobster.'  "  He  tells 
how  these  suppers  were  washed  down 
with  hock,  and  charapaene.  "Yet  I  will  ^ 
abide  by  the  Haymarket  oyster  shop,  | 
rude,  simple,  primitive  as  it  la,  with 
Its  peaceful  concourse  of  customers 
takluG:  perpendicular  refreshment  at  the 
counter,  plying  the  unpretending  popper- 
castor  and  the  vinegar-cruet  with  the 
'perforated  cork,  calling  cheerfully  for 
crusty  bread  and  pats  of  butter  and 
jtossins  oft  foaming  pints  of  brownest 
stout  ( pale  ale.  save  in  bottles,  and  of 
Ithe  friskiest  description,  is,  with  oysters, 
a  mistalce)." 

Pepper  and  vinegar  on  raw  oysters! 
rerlsh  the  thought. 

WHY  NOT  HER  LIPS? 

(Headllcee  In  the  Union,  Manchester,  N.  H.) 

Divorcee  Kissed  Him  and  He  "Natu- 
rally Kissed  Her  Back" 


MARY  GARDEN  | 
IN  MAN'S  ROLE 

BOSTON  OPKRA  HOUSB— Massen-  . 

et'«   "Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame"  audi 

Paer'e  'Tl  M*««tro  dt  Capella"  were' 

performed  by  the  Chtpago  opera  com-  ' 

paiiy  yesterday  afternoon.    The  <!aat  of 

Massenet's  opera  was  as  follows: 

•J,*'"  ;  Mary  Garden  ! 

"if'c*  Edouard  Cotreull 

"  rr:or  Alexander  Kipnl9 

monk  poet  i  Jose  Mojioa 

■  monk  painter  l^'W""*"'  Beck 

.  r.e  monk  sculptor  Vlrglllo  Lazzarl 

I  The  monk  musician  De»lr8  Defr»r« 

J  Conductor  Giorgio  Polacco 

j  It  Is  well  known  that  Massenet  wrote 
this  opera  for  men  only.  Perhaps  he 
was  tired  of  Inventing  music  for  coucr 
tesana,  weary  of  the  line  beginning 
with  Esclarmonde  and  ending  with 
Sappho.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  free  i 
himself  from  the  compliment  paid  him 
by  one  of  his  hysterical  admirers,  that 
his  music  had  a  "parfum  Tonlgue." 

And  so  he  welcomed  the  libretto 
based -by  Maurice  Lena  on  an  old  le- 
rgend,  and  wrote  the  mu.slc  of  Jean  for 
A  man.  M.  Marechal  "created"  the  part 
of  Jean  at  Monte  Carlo  In  1902,  and  that 
part  has  been  taken  by  tenors  at  the 
Opera  Comlque  In  Paris. 

Was  Mr.  Hammersteln  really  afraid 
when  he  brought  out  "Le  Jonglc<ur"  In 
New  York  that  the  public  would  not 
enjoy  an  opera  in  which  no  woman  fig- 
ured? The  public  of  Paris  delighted  in 
the  opera  of  Massenet  In  which  the  hero- 
lP»3  were  sensual  women;  but  "Le 
Jongleur"  without  a  woman  Is  stiU  a 
favorite  there.  Or  did  Miss  Garden 
argue  with  Messrs.  Hammersteln  and 
Massenet  and  prevail  over  the  latter'n 

!'v"*^.,^'i''^J"*""  '"'Sht  haveieald 
that  Mehul's  "Joseph  -  was  written  for 
men,  but  that  the  part  of  Benjamin 
was  taken  by  a  woman  from  the  be- 
l^nn  ng  (When  we  saw'  "Joseph"  in 
Berlin  In  the  early  eightim  LlllI  Leh- 
mann  was  the  Benjamin.) 

Now  women  have  taken  male  parts 
In  operas  long  before   "Le  Jongleur'' 
but  the  music  was  writen  eiprewlv  fA- 
;  women.    It  does  not  disturb  us  to  see 
!  ft  pretty  woman  as  Cherublno.  or  a 
stately  woman  as  Arsare.    AVoiien  nf 
the  theatre  have  played  male  p^rTs  tha 
were  never  Intended  for  the,?!  Char- 
'V.t>»   Cushman  appeared  aa  Cardinal 
-ev,  Claude  Melnotte,  IlomeoT  G^s 


t  line  of 
•>os. 
.'iiissenet'e 
.U'.iu  playi-d  and  sung  by  a  tenor.  W» 
think  MIs.s  Garden  made  a  serious  mls- 
tako  In  undertaking  the  taak;  for  how- 
ever picturesque,  howe^-er  attracttye 
she  Is  to  tho  eye,  she  is  unable  'to 
create  an  Illusion.  This  was  true,  j-es- 
[  terday,  even  of  lier  first  act.  When  she 
tried  to  drive  bnck  the  mocking  cHowd 
she  was  eminently  feminine  In  gesture. 
In  the  other  acts  one  say  a  comely, 
at  times  girlish,  woman  In  male  cos- 
tume, who  should  have  answered  to 
the  naiTio  of  Agnes  Ursula,  Magdslon 
or  Genevieve,  not  Jean.  She  was 
feminine  when  she  cuddled  up  to  Boni- 
face; girlish  In  her  listening  to  the 
legend;  girlish  In  her  Juggler's  feats 
and  songs  before  the  sta,tue  of  the 
:  Holy  A'lrgln;  girlish  even  when  she 
.  pranced  and  .strutted, 
j  An  cquallly.  If  not  more,  serious  ob-, 
I  jectlon  Is  that  the  music  as  arranged  for 
her  Is  often  not  suited  to  her  voice.  In 
the  flr.st  act  she  was  obliged  to  screech- 
there  Is  no  other  word  for  it.  Tho  effort 
was  painful  to  look  upon.  One's  throat 
ached  In  sympathy.  In  the  following 
acts  the  csmposer  was  more  merciful, 
and  there  were  many  charming:  and  ex- 
pre.s3ive  vocal  passages  that  seconded 
her  girlish  action. 

I    Massenet's   Invention  ■was  beginning 
to  flag  when  he  wrote  "Le  Jongleur." 
but  his  taste  and  skill  In  orchestration 
and  his  command  of  theatrical  effects 
did  not  fall  him.    If  this  music  seldom 
1  has  pronounced  character.  If  there  Is 
much  that  is  conventional  in  the  routine 
manner   of   Massenet,   If  the  opening 
;  scene  is  of  a  noisy  operetta  character, 
there  is  the  pretty  Legend  of  the  Sage 
Bush;  there  Is  the  controversy  of  the 
j  monks  over  the  arts;  there  is  sacred 
]  choral  musio  which  though  conventional 
is  effective;  there  is  the  charming  In- 
)  strumental  prelude  to  the  third  act. 

The  performance,  led  by  Mr.  Polacco 
with  his  accustomed  musical  Intelli- 
gence and  technical  eklll,  pleased 
greatly  a  very  large  audience.  Miss 
Gardep  was  recalled  many  times.  The 
audience  would  probably  have  been 
equally  enthusiastic  if  she  had  played  I 
Othello  In  Verdi's  masterpiece  I 

The  diction  of  Mr.  Cotreull  as  BonI-  ' 
face  was  delightful.  The  other  parts 
were  well  taken.  What  a  useful  and 
valuable  man  Mr.  Mojica  Is  In  the 
company.  The  stage  settings  were 
beautiful,  especially  that  of  the  monks- 
study  room,  with  a  view  of  the  garden 

Paer'a  "11  Maestro  de  Cappella"  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Van  Grove,  the  sing- 
ers were  Mabel  Sherwood,  Vlttorlo 
Trevlsan  and  Lbdovico  Olivlero.  The 
entertaining  little  opera,  with  libretto 
originally  in  French,  has  been  In  the 
repertoire  of  the  Opera  Comlqus  for 
over  100  years.  When  it  was  performed 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  Feb  9 
1910,  the  singers  were  Matllde  Lewlc'ka' 
Antonio  Pinl-Corsi  and  Gugllelmo  Bal- 
estrinl. 

A  few  remarks  about  the  operatic 
performances  of  the  last  fortnight  will 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of 
The  Herald. 
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Mr.  KJiM..  ,  , 
Vonlce  dlfcTilty,  una  ncibly  liu  «Hng  his 
music.  Mtne.  CiacKsens  found  apt 
action  to  charncteriio  Kmilla.  The 
stacro  setting,  v^ry  hnndHome,  was 
hotter  than  the  stage  management. 
Tlio  audience  was  very  large. 

R.  R.  a. 

It.  R.  R.  of  Boston  sends  these  lines 
to   be  added   to   Mr.    Qulncy  Kllby** 
Patent  Medicine  Morgue.    (See  Mr.  KU- 
!  by's  "Ready  Reminiscences,"  published 
)  In  As  the  World  Wags  of  Feb.  6.). 
Ah!  Them  were  the  days,  Mr.  Kllby, 
When,  though  plunged  In  unspeakable 
grief. 

Our  souls  were  made  glad 
Just  by  reading  the  ad. 
Of  Radway'a  Ready  Relief. 

The  late  John  K.  Paine  set  music  for 
ia  male  choir  to  a  Radway  Ready  Relief 
advertisement.  It  is  a  truly  humorous 
composition. 


"OTELLO"  LAST  NIGHT 

Large  Audience  Witnesses  Perform- 
ance of  Verdi  Opera 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "OteUo," 
opera  by  Verdi.  The  Chicago  Civic  opera 
Company.  The  caat: 

Igtello   Charles  Marshall 

Desdemona   Rosa  Raloa 

lago   f  Olacomo  Rimini 

Emilia   Maria  Claessens 

Casslo  Jose  MoJlca 

Roderlgo   Lodovlco  Olivlero 

I  Lodovico   Ale.Tander  Klpnls 

Montano  Alfredo  GandoUi 

A  Herald   Mllo  Luka 

1  Conductor   Ettore  Panlzza 

In  the  way  of  good  old  Italian  opera,  ; 
■  the  performance  last  night  proved  ef- 1 
(  fectlve  enough.    It  was  Mr.  Panlzza,  In 
1  accordance  with  his  rights,  who  set  the 
1  tone,  so  a  pity  it  Is  that  he  failed  In  re- 
i  spect  to  one  of  the  mighty  masterpieces  \ 
of  musio  drama.  Coarsely  he  allowed  his 
orchestra  to  play,  and  the  ensemble  he  . 
held  together  with  none  too  ftrra  a  hand,  i 
On  the  stage  as  well  as  In  the  orches-  ' 
tra  pit  the  old  school  held  sway;  It  was 
a  common  opera  the  people  had  their 
minds  on  presenting,  not  a  musio  drama 
of   genius.     They   did   the   best  they 
could,  though;  tragedy  and  romance  are 
not  at  the  command  of  everybody.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  the  most  successful  of  last 
night's  company,  for  he  had  many  mo- 
ments when  he  made  of  Othello  an  im- 
pressive figure;  the  pathos  of  the  char- 
acter evidently  he  feels,  and  can  con- 
vey.   He. had  his  times  of  singing  well, 
far  better  than  he  sang  a  year  ago. 

Mme.  Ralsa  In  the  course  of  a  year 
has  acquired  prudence  In  the  use  of  her 
voice,  to  the  great  benefit  of  her  tone, 
although  for  the  moment  her  Intona- 
tion 13  suffering  from  the  change;  this 
fault  Bhould  presently  disappear,  with 

further  experience  In  tbe  better  way. 
j     The   finest   singing   of   the   evening , 

carae  from  Mr.  Mojica  who.  In  the  role  I 
I  of  Cassio,  had  opportunity  to  displ.iy ' 
I  a  delightful  voice  and  rp:il  skill  in  song. 


DIGESTED  FIGURES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Literary  Digest  says,  In  com- 
menting on  the  first  returns  of  its  poll 
on  the  Mellon  plan:  "The  total  vote 
I  shows  approximately  99.44  per  cent. 
I  pure  'yeses'  and  'noes.'  " 

Are  we  to  Infer  by  this  that  the  vote 
Is  being  taken  among  the  floating  popu- 
lation?  JAY  BEE. 

New  York. 

AFTER  A.  E.  HOUSMAN 

(Samuel  Hoffensteln,  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune) 
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Northward  wing  the  happy  swallows 
I'o  their  olden  haunts  again, 

And  the  poison  ivy  follows, 
And  the  quinsy  and  the  rain. 

Soon  the  lovers  will  be  walking 

In  the  raw,  malicious  air, 
Through  catarrhal  noses  talking 

Slush  no  mortal  man  can  bear. 

BRITANNIA  RULES  THE  WAVE 

As  the  World  Wage: 

I  recently  had  a  new  experience  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  and  it  was  on  my  35  th  ' 
crossing.  It  was  one  of  the  many  va- 
garies of  the  Prohibition  plot  that  is  now 
being  played  out  to  the  edification  and 
amusement  of  the  American  and,  in  this 
case,  of  the  English  public  as  well. 

As  is  my  royal  custom,  I  asked  for 
a  bottle  of  Bass  with  my  first  luncheon. 
"Sorry,  sir,"  said  the  usually  polite  stew- 
ard, "but  have  you  a  prescription?" 
"Prescription?"  quoth  I;  "what  the  devil 
— do  you  mean  that  I  can't  have  a  drink 
without  the  doctor's  say  so?"  "Sorry, 
sir,"  again,  "but  that's  the  rule."  •  "I'll  be 
jiggered,"  said  I;  but  I  saw  the  doctor, 
and;  I  took  along  my  wife.  "Certainly, 
madam — your  name  and  cabin  number, 
please?"  And  with  dispatch  there  was 
written  out  a  "prescription."  which 
didn't  have  any  of  those  funny  little 
hieroglyphics  so  mystifying  to  a  patient 
and  so  clear  to  a  druggist ;  only  the 
name  of  the  passenger,  the  room  num- 
ber, and  the  words  "Whiskey,"  "Wine," 
"Cordials,"  etc.,  in  orderly  array,  with 
the  doctor's  signature  appended. 

But  this  was  not  all.  I  was  told  that 
no  liquors  were  served  "except  in  your 
room  and  with  your  meals."  And  this 
held  good.  Yet  another  limitation.  There 
was  no  ale  or  stout  on  board.  Under 
the  interpretation  given  to  the  1.8th 
amendment  neither  of  these  excellent 
beverages  are  medicine.  Hence  what  is 
left  as  a  westward  voyage  is  about  over 
is  thrown  overboard.  Not  even  the  crew 
get  any.  Moreover,  the  last  westward 
voyage  of  the  ehlp  had  so  many  passen- 
gers that  all  stocks  of  liquor  were  near- 
ly exhausted.  Hence  something  of  a 
scramble  by  a  few  of  the  knowing  ones. 
Imagine  the  smoking  room  and  lounge  of 
a  transatlantic  liner  without  the  cocktail 
and  cordial  that  usually  mark  tlie  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  good  to-be-well 
digrested  dinner! 

The  purser  with  whom  I  conferred 
was  loud  in  lamentations  over  the  loss 
of  revenue. 

And  all  this  on  an  English  ship. 
Haven't  we  been  told  till  we  were  tired 
of  hearing  It,  that  England  rules  the 
sea?  Apparently  not  since  Mr.  Volstead 
became  famous.  I  am  going  to  take  a 
tanker  next  time. 

Boston.  METCALP  RUSSELL. 


CAUGHT,   BY  HECK! 

(From  the  Nashville  Banner) 
COLUMBIA,  Tenn.,  Jan.  31  (Special)— 
Mrs.  J.  A..  Ketchum  annottrces  the  en- 
gagement and  aipproaching  marriage  of 
her  daughter,  Clara,  to  Henry  Dan 
Plgg.  The  wedding  will  take  place  on 
Feb.  20  at  DaMas,  Tex. 


THE  CLASSICIST 

Ah  the  World  Wngs: 

A  Boston  pitper  recently  chronk-lod  an 
Interview  grunted  Miss  Jane  Cowl,  now 
playing  Shaki'sprurlan  roles  al  Selwyns' 
Th<»ai.re,  by  IIU  Honor  Mayor  Curley 
"The  ClnsBlolst?" 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation 
hlH  honor,  desiring,  no  doubt,  to  Im- 
oresH  the  lady  with  his  knowledge  of 
tho  lines  In  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  quoted 
to  her  as  follows: 

"My  man's  as  true  as  steel  when  he 
shall  die;  take  him  and  cut  him  out  In 
little  stars  and  ho  will  make  the  face 
of  heaven  so  fine  that  all  the  world  Will 
be  In  love  with  night  and  pay  no  wor- 
ship to  the  garish  Kun." 

Miss  Cowl  must  have  smiled.  In- 
wardly at  least,  for  here  are  the  cor- 
rect lines: 

"Give  me  my  Romeo;  and  when  he 
shall  die  take  him  and  cut  him  out  In 
little  stars."  etc. 

The  correct  lines  are  found  In  act  3, 
scene   2.     The    misapplied  line — "My  J 
man's  as  true  as  steel" — appears  In  act' 
2,  scene  4,  In  which  Romeo  In  his  Inter-  | 
view  with  Juilet'8  nurse  guarantees  the  | 
Integrity  of  his  servant  by  saying  as 
quoted  above:    "My  man's  as  true  as' 
steel."     His  honor   would   do  well   to ! 
brush  up  on  his  Shakespeare  while  away 
on  his  much-needed  vacation.  ■ 
Boston.  GEO.  E.  ELLIOTT.  ' 
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LONDON  CLUB  RATES 

Those  who  complain  of  the  raise  In 
admission  fees  and  yearly  dues  In  Bos- 
ton clubs  ,may  be  interested  in  figures 
published  in  "Clubs,  1924"  (London). 

The  Carlton  and  the  Reform  charge, 
respectively,    £40   admission   and    £15  i 
subscription.      White's    demands  £201 
(guineas)  for  j-eariy  dues  and  the  en- 1 
trance  fee  is   £30.     To  belong  to  the. 
Turf,  Guards,  Carlton  and  Army  and 
Navy  would  cost  a  man  £140  down  and 
a    yearly    subscription    of    £56.  The 
American  in   Piccadilly  has  a  sliding 
scale:    Entrance  £10  to  £73,  subscrip- 
tion £2  to  £13.    A  clubwoman  at  the 
Twentieth   Century    pays  only  half  a 
guinea  a  year  and  there  is  no  entrance 
fee.     The  Press  Club  charges  10s.  for 
admission  and  5s.  for  annual  dues. 

CLEVER  MAID  OF  6  OR  6  YEARS 

(From  the  Morris,  III.,  Dally  Herald) 
We  are  a  great  deal  wprso  off  than 
any  but  our  own  class  will  admit,  but 
fellow-farmers  remember  the  words  of 
Ella  Wheeler  WUcox,  so  often  quoted 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  "This  too  will 
pass." 

BOMBAY  DUCK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Answering  Mr.  William  M.  Robinson's 
inquiry  as  to  how  to  cook  Bombay  duck 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  ta.ste  without  being 
asphyxiated  by  the  odor,  boil  the  duck 
in  a  large  tea-kettle  having  a  tight 
cover,  with  a  length  of  garden  hose 
leading  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle  to 
a  hole  bored  in  the  chimney.  Place  a 
chunk  of  cast  iron  In  the  kettle  also, 
and  when  the  Iron  is  soft  enough  to 
stick  a  fork  into  it,  the  duck  will  be  fit 
to  eat.  ERNESTO  I4ICOLA. 

I^zlngton, 


LAWES'S  LITTLE  JOKE 

The  musical  setting  of  a  bulb-grow- 
er's catalogue  by  the  French  composer 
Milhaud,  which  was  one  of  the  novel- 
tics  at  Mr.  Goossens's  chamber  concert 
on  Wednesday,  seems  to  have  amused 
the  audience  not  a  little,  but  it  is  not 
->:;aetCv  the  first  thing  of  Us  kind.  Three 
centuries  ago  Hen^y  Lawes,  a  musician 
who  was  persona  grata  with  Charles 
I.,  caused  quite  a  sensation  by  issuing 
a  volume  of  songs  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, whiih  were  hailed  by  the  critics 
of  the  day  as  perfect  works  of  art,  "ex- 
quisite poetry  wedded  to  equally  ex- 
quisite music"  Lawes  published  the 
pieces  under  an  Italian  name,  and  one 
ci-ftlc  lamented  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  poets  or  composers  in  England  who 
could  produce  such  works  of  real 
Kfnius.  ' 

.Some    lime    afterwards    Lawes  an- 
nounced that  he  was  the  composer,  and  j 
that  the  "exquisite  poetry"  was  a  mean-  • 
'  ingless  jumbU-,  of  Italian  word.s  which  | 
he   had   selected   haphazard   from  the 
index  to  a  collection  of  Italian  songs. 
His  purpose  was  to  cure  the  English  , 
public  of  their  unpatriotic  appreciation  | 
of   foreign   music,    however   worthless,  | 
and  fpr  a  lime  he  succeeded,  though 

the  critics  were  furious  at  the  hoax  he 
had  played  on  them. — Dally  Chronicle. 


NOT  EVEN  IN  DEATH 

(From  the  Woburn  I>aJly  Times) 
He  was  placed  on  the  dangerous  list, 
and  since  his  arrival  in  the  hospital, 
he  did^  not  regain  c^onsciousness  until 
he  passed  away. 


The  two  weeks  of  opera  are  over.  The  Bostiin  committee  in  charge 
may  well  be  congratulated.  One  of  them  has  said  that  the  only  "kick"  he 
heard  was  with  reference  to  the  exhumation  of  "L'Africaine."  The 
kicker  should  have  beam  reminded  that  the  Chicago  company  might  have 
insisted  on  opening  the  season  with  "La  Juive,"  which  we  hear  is  a  fa- 
vorite opera  in  Chicago,  possibly  because  Rachel,  at  the  end,  dies  in  a  huge| 
kettle  of  boiling  oil. 

The  revival  of  "Mefistofele"  brought  with  it  recollection  of  the  time 
when  Boito's  opera  was  in  the  repertoire  of  our  own  company  at  the 
Bosto-i  Opera  House.  "Mefistofele"  had  been  performed  in  Boston  many 
years  c-ifore  the  Boston  Opera  House  was  built,  but  in  a  wretched  manner, 
if  the  contempoi-arv  reviews  are  to  be  trusted.  * 

It  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  Feb.  18,  1910  that  "Mefistofele" 
was  iirst  performed  by  the  Boston  Opera  company.  Mr.  Mardones,  now 
of  th?j  Metropolitan  Opeca  company,  a  faithful,  accurate  singer,  trust- 
worthy in  many  roles,  with  a  sonorous  and  pleasing  voice,  but  without 
marked  dramatic  ability,  took  the  part  of  Mephistopheles.  His  associates 
were  Mmes,  Alda,  Leveroni,  Boninsegna,  Glaessens,  and  Messrs.  Con- 
stantino, Stroesco  and  Vanni.  Mr.  Conti  conducted.  Miss  Nielsen  re- 
placed Mme.  Alda  for  later  performances  in  February  and  March. 

It  was  on  Nov.  7,  1910,  that  a  Russian,  one  Leon  Sibiriakov,  took 
the  part  of  the  Demon.  (Robert  Lassalle  was  Faust;  Mme.  Alda,  Mar-: 
guerite;  the  beautiful  Carmen  Melis  shone  as  Helen;  Mme.  Claessens 
was  Martha,  afterwards  Pantalis.  Gonti  conducted.)  Mr.  Sibiriakov 
was  physically  imposing,  and  he  had  a  huge  and  beery  voice.  He  was  not| 
long  with  us.  He  appeared  as  Gounod's  Mephistopheles  on  Nov.  14  and 
26,  Dec.  3,  and  on  Dec.  7,  he  was  again  heard  in  Boito's  opera.  Then 
he  vanished  from  the  scene.  Gossipers  said  that  he  was  personally  un-i 
acceptable;  that  he  had  been  rude  to  the  wife  of  the  manager;  but  what: 
do  gossipers  not  say  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  stage?  Whatever] 
the  cause,  Mr.  Sibiriakov  was  no  more  heard  or  seen  in  Boston  and  on 
Dec.  24,  1910,  Mr.  Mardones  again  took  the  part  of  Boito's  Mephistopheles, 
which  he  retained.  With  him  on  that  night  were  associated  Mmes. 
Nielsen,  Dereyne,  Schwartz,  Lefveroni,  and  Messrs.  Constantino  and 
Stroesco.  * 

The  absence  of  Siebel  from  Boito's  opera  is  an  agreeable  feature. 
We  are  spared  the  sight  of  a  woman,  young  or  middle  aged,  fat  or  thin, 
in  an  absurd  male's  dress  being  chased  from  the  stage  by  a  Jocose 
Mephistopheles  and  later  interrupting  the  action  by  her  flower  song.  Ip 
has  been  given  few^  women  to  maintain  an  illusion  of  manhood  on  thQ 
operatic  stage.  Adelaide  Phillipps  was  a  noteworthy  exception  to  the/ 
general  rule.  j 

Of  all  the  portrayals  of  Marguerite  we  have  seen  in  "Mefistofele,"] 
Mme.  Muzio's  was  the  most  charming  in  the  garden  scene,  the  most  dra- 
matic in  the  prison.  *  n    m-^  ^  -i.  ' 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  Mr.  Chaliapin  as  the  DemOn?  That  he 
was  remarkable,  and  this  is  faint  praise.  It  is  easy  for  any  singer  who 
may  excel  in  other  operas  to  fail  in  the  Prologue;  to  be  either  dull  or 
grotesque.  Yet  even  Mr.  Chaliapin  could  not  alone  put  malignant,  de-| 
moniacal  fury  into  Boito's  music  for  the  Witches'  Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.| 
Here  the  composer  failed  the  singer.  Only  as  an  actor  could  Mr.  Chalia- 
pin prevent  this  scene  from  being  noisily  tiresome. 

Some  have  criticised  adversely,  and  it  seems  to  us  unjustly,  the  choice 
of  operas.  Even  the  revival  of  "L'Africaine"  was  interesting  as  a  chap- 
ter in  operatic  history,  however  boresome  the  greater  portion  of  the 
opera  was  to  the  student.  But  how  would  these  objectors  arrange  a  reper- 
toire for  two  weeks?  ,  . 

It  should  be  remembered  first  of  all  that  certain  singers  by  their  cpn- 
tracts  are  entitled  to  a  fixed  number  of  appearances  a  week.   They  sing  | 
in  certain  operas.    If  you  wish  to  hear  Miss  Garden,  you  must  hear  her  i 
in  operas  of  her  choice.  If  you  wish  to  hear  Mme.  Raisa— you  must  also 
hear  her  husband,  Mr.  Rimini,  not  necessarily  with  her,  but  a  certain  , 
number  of  times  in  the  fortnight.    No  Rimini,  no  Raisa.    The  Chicago 
audiences  are  long-sutf ering,  but  it  is  whispered  that  they  enjoy  hearing 
Mr.  Rimini  sing.    Do  these  objectors  clamor  for  Puccini  and  all  his 
works?    It  was  a  relief  for  once  not  to  hear  any  one  of  them,  not  even 
"La  Boheme."    Greatly  as  we  admire  Verdi's  "Rigoletto,"  we  can  wait, 
for  another  year. 

Suppose  that  three  or  five  were  chosen  from  the  objectors,  male 
or  female,  male  and  female,  would  they  ever  unite  on  a  repertoire? 
Would  five  musicians  be  unanimous?  And  if  they  were,  would  not  the 
public  at  large  be  rebellious?  \ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  re\iew  again  the  performances,  to  praise  again| 
the  sumptuous,  tasteful,  intelligent  manner  in  which  the  operas  were, 
mounted;  the  excellence  of  the  stage  management;  the  efficiency  of  the  I 
singers  and  actors  to  whom  what  are  known  as  minor  parts  were  en- 
trusted. In  an  ideal  production  there  is  no  minor  part.  The  Moscow 
Art  Players  have  taught  us  that. 

At  present  the  Chicago  Company  is  in  need  of  a  brilliant  coloratura 
singer,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  need.  Chorus  and  orchestra  are 
of  the  first  rank.  The  leading  singers  with  the  exception  noted,  and 
t'lose  called  to  take  secondary  parts,  are  of  the  first  quality.  It  was 
something  to  bring  here  Mmes.  Garden,  Muzio,  Mason,  Raisa,  who  has 
improved  greatly  in  her  vocal  art,  Messrs.  Ansseau,  Baklanov,  Chaliapin, 
so  admirably  seconded,  with  Mr.  Polacco  and  his  assistant  conductors;  to 
show  us  what  a  well-drilled  chorus  can  do,  not  only  in  "Boris  Godunov" 
and  "Mefistofele,"  but  in  operas  where  its  task  is  less  onerous. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pecuniary  result  of  tlie  engagement  will 
not  be  such  as  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  committee  and  the  guarantors. 
One  may  say  that  opera  given  in  the  grand  manner  is  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity;  that  given  in  this  manner  the  prices  demanded  for  enjoyment 
are  prohibitive;  that  companies  less  well  equipped  and  more  modest  m 
their  productions  should  satisfy  the  public.  Is  there  not  room  here  for 
companies  of  high  and  low  degree?  ..... 

ISIany  regretted  the  raising  of  prices  when  Boston  rejoiced  in  its  own  | 
mpanv.    Some  of  the  wisest  among  the  directors  then  earnestly  pro-  ■ 


IoUhI.  The  lusiory  of  the  ritse  ami  iall  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company  is 
a  tragedy  with  comic  episodes.  And  it  might  so  easily  have  had  a  dif- 
ferent ending.  •';  ; 

The  New  Yorkr  critics  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  performance  of 
Stravinsky's  "Rite  of  Spring"  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by  i 
Mr.  Monteux,  the  first  performance  of  that  extraordinary  work  in  the 
city.  ; 

"Mr.  Monteux  and  his  superb  orchestra  played  the  work  with  incredible  j 
virtuosity."— The  Tribune. 

"The  playing  of  'Le  Sacre'  by  the  orchestra  was  an  amazing  feat  of 
virtuosity." — The  World. 

"Picn-e  Monteux  and  his  splendid  Boston  orchestra  gave  a  super- 
latively fine  performance." — Evening  Post. 

"Superbly  executed." — N.  Y.  Times. 

This  orchestra  is  the  creation  of  Mr.  Monteux.  In  the  face  of  every 
sort  of  discouragement  he  formed  and  trained  it. 

And  now  that  this  orchestra  has  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  visiting 
artists,  and  the  Boston  public,  reached  this  high  state  of  perfection,  Mr. 
Monteux  will  leave  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  pity  of  it!    The  pity  of  it! 

For  if  it  takes  time  and  skill  to  put  an  orchestra  in  the  first  rank, 
that  same  orchestra  may  lose  in  precision,  plasticity  and  euphony  within 
a  year. 

This  was  proved  in  Boston  when  Mr.  Nikisch,  a  "virtuoso"  conductor, 
succeeded  Mr.  Gerickc. 


CARLO  SABATINI 

Carlo  Sabatini,  violinist,  Who  will  playj 
in  Jordan  hall  next  Thursday  evening, 
was  born  in  Vienna.  His  father,  be- 
longing to  a  Sicilian  family,  was  a  jour- 
nalist; his  mother  was  a  Hungarian. 
Mr.  Sabatini  entered  the  iVenna  Con- 
servatory at  an  early  age;  he  studied 
the  violin  with  Green  and  Hellmesber- 
ger;  composition  with  Bruckner.  When 
he  was  12  years  old  he  gave  a  concert 
at  Baden,  near  Vienna.  Having  gradu- 
ated at  the  conservatory  at  the  age  of 
16,  he  toured  as  a  virtuoso  In  Austria, 
Russia,  Czecho- Slovakia,  Switzerland, 
Prance,  England,  with  marked  success. 

VIENNA  ORCHESTRAS 

The  State  Opera  orchestra  is  some- 
thing Tjnuch  too  fine  and  good  for  human 
nature's  daily  food — at  least  for  human 
nature  as  embodied  in  the  average 
Englishman,  who,  as  Bernard  Shaw  ha-s 
said,  is  an  inveterate  romanticist, 
hankering  after  furtive  arrangements 
in  sentiment.  Its  uncanny  precision,  its 
certainty  of  attack,  its  ideal  balance  of 
parts,  its  flawless  tone  throughout  the 
entire  instrumental  range — all  these  ex- 
cellences tend  to  breed  a  sense  ot  a 

kind   of   musical   machine   into  which 
nothing  so  variable  as  the  artist's  tern-; 
perament  may  enter.    *  After  the  first 
shock  of  delight  at  hearing  the  band, 
one  begins  to  listen  without  wonder- 
wonder,    Indeed,   would    come   only  If 
something  somehow  were  to  go  wrong 
with  the  works.    Frankly,  I  have  many 
times  these   last  few  evenings  found 
myself  yearning  for  a  sign  from  the 
depths  of  this  multitudinous  orchestral 
of  a  mortal  heart,  on not  too  sure  of! 
I  itself,   one  not  altogether  at   east  in 
Zion.    I  have  found  myself  compelled  tO| 
ask:    "Should  not  art  arouse  more  won- 
Ider  than  this?      Sliould  it  not  seem  a, 
thing  less  familiar,  and  less  to  be  taken i 
I  in  tow?  Should  not  the  artist  live  dan- 
gerously now  and  again?      Should  not| 
his  reach  here  and  there  exceed  his 
grasp?"  ; 
■    It  might  seem  the  sheerest  unreason] 
to  question  the  uses  of  perfection  ouj 
any  of  the  rare  occasions  one  mFets  it 
in     "this    wale."      I    had  therefore 
better  try  to  explain  in  how  limited  a 
manner  the  State  Opera  orchestra  con- 
trives  to   bo   perfe>t      Its  excellences 
are  all,   in   a  word,  Pre-Rapha^litish; 
that  is  to  say,  chiaroscuro  is  lacking  in 
the    playing.     This    band    puts  music 
under  a  strong  magnifying  glass;  we 
see    melodic    contours    stark;    we  see 
every  fibre  of  a  harmonic  texture  in 
detail.     Colors  are  in  the  playing,  of 
course,  but  they  are  the  fiat,  primary 
colors.     Of  subtle  light  and  shade  we 
get   little   enough.     The   truth  would] 
seem  to  be  that  to  appreciate  the  State  , 
Opera  band  on  all  occasions  one  must  be 
an  out-and-out   disciiple  of  the  sym- 
phonic  or   quasi -symphonic  orchestral 
style    a  lover  of  form  and  mass  pre- 
sented with  architectural  firmness  and> 
clarity.    If  one  harbors  any  of  the  mod- 
ern impressionist  notions  of  music  as  an 
art  ca5)aWe  of  suggesting  even  more 
than   It  can  express— well,   the  State 
Opera  orchestra  is  bound  to  disappoint 
from  time  to  time.    Its  playing,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  opening  section  of  act  ^ 
of   "The   Mastersingers"  transformed, 
for  the  writer  at  least,  the  slumberous 
Into  the  wideawake  prose  of  high  noon. 
Again,  the  cool  precision  of  this  band 
makes    for    a    strong    suggestion  of 
detached     impersonal     technique— and 
not  even  every  classical  composer,  so 
called,  will  stand  treatment  by  such  a 
technique.      In     Mozart,     the  other 
night,   I  feU  throughout  the  perform- 
ance the  absence  of  intimate  personal 
touches  in  the  instrumentation— such  as 
were  given  to  Mozart  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham    in    the    old    days.  I^Iozart 
almSst  invariably  In  his  tjieatre  music 
for  the  afCeotionatjS  handlinsr  of 


]  the  oonnoisseur;  tKe  score  of,  say,  ■ 
"Cost  Fan  Tuttil'  invites  you  to  pick 
It  up  tenderly  and  turn  It  over  with 
lingering  appreciation  of  its  delicate] 
grace;  it  invites  you  to  fondle  it,  feel- 
ing the  whole  while  that  it  is  in  your 
hands  all  for  your  own  intimajte  delec- 
tation. The  State  Opera  orchestra 
gave  us  a  highiv  finishad  Mozart;  but 
for  all  the  w-orid  after  the  manner  of, 
specialists  imparting  polish  expertly  to' 
just  one  more  object  of  art  in  the 
week's  collection.  »  And  "polish"  it 
was  that  Mozart  was  given— not  the 
mor*i  elusive  and  lovable  quality  called 
"bloom." — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  OLD  BOWERY 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  story  published  in  a  Boston  news- 
paper some  time  ago  apropos  of  a  fire 
damaging  the  Thalia  Theatre,  once  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  in  New  York,  stated 
that  tills  theatre  was  "the  scene  of 
Buffalo  Bill's  first  show  in  the  East," 
and  "for  a  time  in  the  old  days  it  gave 
an  evening  with  Delia  Fox,  I^illian  Rus- 
sell, Maggie  Mitchell,  Lottie  Gibson, 
Weber  and  Fields,  the  Russell  brothers, 

David  Warfield,  Harrigan  and  Hart  and 
other  favorites.  It  is  now  used  as  an 
Italian  vaudeville  theatre." 

The  clipping  states  only  one  fact: 
namely,  that  the  name  had  been 
changed  to  the  Thalia.  None  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  mentioned  ever 
appeared  there.  In  the  days  before  its 
name  was  changed  it  was  the  home  of 
melodrama,  with  occasional  appear- 
ances of  such  stars  as  J.  B.  Studley,  W. 
H.  Whallev,  Edwin  Eddy  and  others. 
Some  of  the  old  plays  produced  were 
quite  popular,  as  "Bertha,  the  Sewing 
Machine  Girl,"  "Across  the  Continent," 
"The  Streets  of  New  York."  Studley, 
Eddy  and  Whalley  usually  appeared  in 
the  old  standard  plays,  "The  Gunmaker 
of  Moscow,"  "The  Carp<"nter  of  Rouen," 
"Sweeney  Todd  '  and  the  like,  varied  by 
an  occasional  week  or  two  of  Shakes- ^ 
peafe.  The  price  of  the  cheapest  seat 
in  the  gallery  was  20  cents,  never  10 
cents  as  stated  in  the  clipping. 

I  was  a  regular  patron  fro/n  1866  to 
1878,  and  as  occasion  allowed  thereafter 
until  the  theatre  became  the  Thalia  and 
was  devoted  to  German  drama.  It  was 
not  the  scene  of  Buffalo  Bill's  first  show 
in  the  East.  The  play  "Buffalo  Bill." 
dramatized  from  the  story  of  Buffalo 
Bill  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  In 
the  early  70's.  was  produced  there  with 
J.  B.  Studley  in  the  title  role  some  time 
before  Buffalo  Bill  came  east.  The 
story  was  written  by  Ned  Buntline  (Col. 
E  Z.  C.  .Tudson)  and  the  play  made 
siich  a  hit  that  Judson  went  west  and 
organized  the  first  "Wild  West  Show- 
composed  of  Buffalo  Bill  (W.  F.  Cody), 
Texas  Jack  (J.  B.  Omohowdro),  Wild 
Bill  (W.  F.  Hickok)  and  a  troupe  of 
Sioux  Indians.  Thev  opened  at  Niblo's 
Garden  in  a  play  called  "The  Scout  of 
the  Plains,"  v.Titten  by  Buntline.  11 
was  a  big  success.  They  afterward 
toured  the  country.  , 

Judson  was  as  much  of  a  chmacter 
as  any  one  of  the  Plainsmen  mefttioned. 
I  He  was  a  prolific  writer  of  redskin 
stories,  and  stories  of  New  York  life 
before  the  civil  war.  He  served  with 
credit  in  the  Union  army  during  the 
war,  was  wounded  And  attained  the 
rank  of  colonel.  After  the  war  he  re- 
sumed his  literary  labors.  He  was  a 
hard  drinker  in  his  younger  days  but 
reformed  and  became  a  strong  advocate 
of  temperance.  He  gave  several  free 
temperance  lectures  at  the  Old  Bowery 
while  his  show  was  in  New  York.  Un- 
fortunately the  old  falling  gripped  him 
and  was  his  final  undoing.  Buffalo  Bill 
owed  much  oi  his  later  success  to  good 
old  "Ned  Buntline." 

The  Old  Bowery  maintained  a  stock 
company  that  appeared  in  the  regular 
dramas  and  in  support  of  the  stars 
mentioned.  1  can  not  refrain  from  men- 
tioning the  splendid  performance  given 
by  that  sterling  actor,  J.n  B.  Studlev*  in 
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PROGRAM  MUSIC 

■.  iitr'iV.Tst  spcin   to  make 

;ion  between 
1  iiuisic  that 
.  I'si^lute  music 
I    has   no  spoclflc 
-.1  terms  other  than 
:   .  i  ,  musif  which  can 
:ited  only  by  the  intuition, 
xcept  as  a  matter  for  lech- 
■.sls.   by   the   intellect.  Yet 
A  O  can  say  of  a  piece  that  It 
r  g.-iy,  which  makes  it  In  that 
.t,iut)  i-trvre:>entaUve  ol  a  detinlta  hu- 


man emotion.  But.  apart  from  such 
vague  associations,  which  will  differ  In 
degree  with  individual  hearers,  absolute 
musio  arfects  us  by  reason  of  Its  pat- 
tern, of  the  relations  In  It  of  the  parts 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  To 
I  take  an  analogy,  it  Is  like  one  of  those 
"  lots    whose    deslgnis  are 

s   pictorial   objects,  but 
If  less  delight  the  eye  by 
ingoment.  their  color  and  tlieir 
As  an  example  of  this  kind 
one  may  quote  the  Sonata  for 
by    the    18th    century  Leonardo 
■  i.  which  was  played  by  M.  Pleury 
■.  ilie  Kensington  Music  Club's  concert 
rpcenily     But  even  here,  just  as  the 
figurr  s  in  the  Persian  rug  are  explained 
i'y  thi»  expert  to  be  conventional  eym- 
r)Ols  for  things  to  which  they  bear  not 
the  remotest  resemblance,  the  patterns 
of  Vinci's  music  must  have  had  their  ! 
origin  In  some  concrete  fact  in  his  ex-  i 
perience.    Had  we  the  knowledge  of 
what  it  was  that  urged  him  to  expres- 
sion, we  might  label  his  sonata  with 
■  -i;  like  those  which  are  attached 

11  works  of  Beethoven.  That 
:  :  1  .  t  alter  its  value  as  music,  nor 
•i.sEist  our  appreciation  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  Information  that  the  figures 
in  the  carpet  are  roses  or  pineapples 
enhances  or  decreases  their  beauty  as 
p.Sttems.  In  these  instances  such  facts 
are  merely  Interesting  to  the  intelll- 
s-cnce  and  quite  external  to  aesthetic 
^  ahies. 

y.nt.  there  is  another  kind  of  Persian 
'•et  In  which  the  Imitation  of  natural 
cts  is  more  exact,   %'he  figures  are 
><.u\  conventionalized,  but  we  can  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  man  and  that  an 
'inial,  and  even  distinguish  a  leopard 
1  a  horse.  The  parallel  in  music  for 
fitnires    is    the  accompaniment 
f     ■  I  S  at  the  ecoarUiiig  of  Christ 
i-  w  Passion,"  or  the  gal- 
■  orte   part    in  Schubert's 
'     In  the  one  Bach  definite- 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lash; 
er  is  portrayed  the  motion  of 
lie  horse,  a  terrified  racing  from  evil 
rompared  with  the  noble  curvetting  of 
the  Valkyries.    But  we  can  accept  the 
figures  in  the  carpet  as  pure  pattern, 
and  indeed  have  to  look  closely  at  them 
in  order  to  perceive  their  pictorial  sig- 
lificance;     and  in  the  same  way  we 
an  accept  the  musical  fissures  as  pure 
r^em.   and  have  to  associate  them 
the  poem  they  accompany  in  or- 
valize  their  apt  illustration  of 
Yet  here  the  perception  of 
ation  does  de.lnitely  add  to 
.  -rial  significance  of  the  music, 
fid,  it  comes  to  this,  that  any 
ns:  of  words  to  music  where  the 
r  attempu  to  express  In  Its  own 
;  the  meaning  and  emotion  of  the  j 
■?r  must  logically  be  regarded  as! 
,  :im   music.    It  does  not  matter  j 
.'ier  the  composer  uses  naive  fig-  [ 
lil-.e  Bach,  or  "Wolf,  or  a  comblna- 
:on  of  the  two  like  Wagner,  the  prin- 
Iple  remains  the  same.    In  the  case  of 
Bach  it  may  be  arguable  that  one  may 
ippreciate  the  ariosa  "Erbarm  es  Gott" 
-.Ithout   realizing  the   pictorial  inten- 
rion  of  the  accompaniment;  for  Bach 
is  on  the  border-line  between  our  first 
ind  second  groups,  and  he  is  one  of 
■  io.'^e  awkward  people  who  will  spoil 
iiy  argument,  but  cannot  be  left  out 
'  f     But  it  is  not  possible  to  under- 
•  a  song  by  WoK  or  an  opera  by 
'^r   until    the    words   and  music 
been    properly    related    in  our 
^  iinds.    The  change  of  key,  and  conse- 
nt uently  of   mood,   in  Wolf's   "In  deri 
ruehe"  can  have  no  meaning,  either 

to  the  Intuition  or'  the  InteHlgcnce,  un- 
less we  know  that  the  speaker  is  a! 
fevered,  wakeful  man  who,  after  a  rest-  : 
less  night,  sees  the  approach  of  dawn 
'^.Zt  f'"^^  «'"™ber.  And,  though 
Tristan  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
symphony,  we  require  the  key  of  Its 

^l^^  }°  ^"  secret 

glory.  If,  therefore,  program  music  is 
to  be  anathematized  with  bell,  book 
and  candle  by  purist  aestheUclans 
.here  is  a  great  deal  that  must  go  with 

It  was  pointed  out  In  the  old  days  of' 
•he  controversy  that  Strauss  had  done 

"av«  th«™  w  than  I 

take  the  Wagnerian  drama  one  short  i  - 
lep    farther,    instead    of  setting  ^  *  \ 
.vords  of  a  dramatic  poem  to  musfc  1^  '  i 
nas  written  the  music  and  eliminot»^  i  L 
the  vocal  part.    B„t  every  actio™^  t^^  ' 


in  his  pooknts— iill  theso  thliiRs  aru  as 
particularly  described  as  a  Wotan's  ges- 
ture with  the  sword,  Isolde  waving  her 
scarf,  and  the  vnssnls  piling  logs  for 
Selgfrled'8  funeral.  Wo  require  to  know 
the  program  of  "Till  Kuk-n.-iplegel"  Just 
as  much  as  wo  need  to  see  the  actions 
of  Watner's  characters. 

That  Strauss,  like  Wagner,  has  also 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  iorm,  that 
ho  develops  hia  themes  in  a  symphonic 
manner,  that  he  even  adheres  to  con-j 
ventional  key-progressions  does  not  in- 
validate the  argument  that  his  sym-i 
phonic  poems  cannot  be  regarded  as 
absolute  music.  To  revert  to  th« 
analogy  of  the  Persian  carpet,  there  ar(| 
others  in  which  hunting  scenes  are  de-^ 
picted  realistically,  with  men  and  horsci^ 
and  trees  in  something  like  the  proper 
relations  and  proportions  that  they  beai| 
to  one  another  In  Nature.  In  looking  alj 
such  a  carpet  It  Is  impossible  to  Ignorr 
the  -subject  represented,  and  our  enjoy 
Iment  of  such  formal  design  as  it  ma; 
jhave,  that  is  to  say,  our  purely  ar-| 
tistic  enjoyment,  will  come  througl 
Ithe  representation  and  not  apar 
from  It.  So  in  the  music  of  Wag- 
ner and  Strauss  we  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  abstractions,  and  we  can 
arrive  at  a  full  appreciation  of  their 
musical,  as  apart  from  their  descrip 
tive.  value  only  after  we  have  learnt 
their  poetic,  intention.  Then  we^  can 
get  below  the  externals  at  their  heart 
which  is  their  unity  Of  design. — The 
London  Times. 


SUNDAY  —  Symphony  Hall,  3:30 
P.  IV1.  Mitja  Nlklsch,  pianist. 
See  special  notice. 
St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
IVIollenhauer,  conductor.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8i15  P.  M.  SIstlne 
Chapel  Choir.  See  special  notice. 
Gymnasium  of  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  8  P.  M.  Anne  Roselle, 
soprano  and  Boston  Symphony 
ensemble,  IVIr.  Vanninl.  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Florence  Trumbull,  pianist.  Mo- 
zart, Fantasie,  F  minor;  Haessler, 
Gigue;  Beetnoven,  Minuet,  E  flat, 
and  Sonata  op.  27  No.  1;  Schubert, 
Impromptu,  C  minor  op.  90,  No.  1; 
Sohubert-Lisrt,  Gretchen  at  Spin- 
ning Wheel;  Mendeissohn-Liszt, 
On  Wings  of  Song;  Mendelssohn, 
Scherzo,  E  minor,  and  Rondo 
Capriccioso;  Moor,  Intermezzo; 
Stierlln-Vallon,  Ariequin;  Rach- 
maninov.  Serenade;  Leschetitzky, 
I  Intermezzo  -  Scherzando;  Saint- 
Saens,  Bourree  for  left  hand  alone; 
Henselt,  Berceuse;  Strauss- 
j  Schuett,  Tales  from  The  Vienna 
Forest;  Liszt,  St.  Francis  Walking 
on  the  Waves. 

WEDNESDAY  — Symphony  Hall, 
]  8:15  P.  M.  The  Cecilia  Society, 
I  Mr.  Jacchia,  conductor.  See  spe-' 
I    oial  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Flonzaley 
Quartet.    Mozart,  Quartet,  A  ma- 
1  Jor    (k.  464);   Vaughan  Williams, 

Quartet,  G  minor;  Beethoven, 
Quartet,  C  major,  op.  59,  No.  3 

THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15 
P.  M.  The  Harvard  Glee  Club, 
Dr.  Davison,  conductor,  assisted 
by  Pablo  Casals,  violoncellist.  See 
special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Carlo 
SabatinI,  violinist,  and  Rulon 
Robison,  tenor.  Violin  pieces, 
Arthur  Fiedler,  accompanist:  Han- 
del, Sonata,  D  major;  Dvorak, 
Concerto;  Scaiero,  Neapolitan 
Dance,  No.  1;  Schubert-WilhelmJ; 
Hauser,  Hungarian  Rhapsody^A 
Songs:  Bassani,  Posate,  Dormltl; 
Salconieri,  Non  Plu  d'Amore;  Mo. 
zart,  Un  Aura  Amorosa;  Italian 
Folk  Song,  Battitorl  di  Grano  (arr. 
by  Geni  Saderon;  Ireland,  Three 
Ravens;  Ulster  Folk  Song,  My 
Lagan  Love  (arr.  by  Hamlltort 
Harty,  Shaw,  O  Falmouth  •!&  a 
Fine  Town;  Fisher,  Would  God  I 
Were  a  Tender  Apple  Blossom; 
Bax,  Oh,  Dear!  What  Can  the 
Matter  Be,  and  Reaper  John. 
Jesus  Sanroma,  accompanist  for 
Mr.  Robison. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
15th  doncert  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor;  Jacques  Thibaud,  vio- 
linist.   See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M. 
Minot  Beale,  violinist,  and  Walter 
Hansen,  pianist. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repe- 
tition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 


J\1      tiltt€Y       »l'*'>t  flo<iuonco  u«  tin-  Prodigal  Son.""        j<  ^ 


OPERA  IN  ITALY 

A  Roman  correspondent  has  written 
entertainingly  about  the  bitterness  ot 
Masoagnl;  but  what  does  the  correspon- 
dent mean  by  saying  that  Mascagnl  last 
month  conducted  "two  of  the  moat  pop- 
ular works  of  Smotana,  the  overture  to 
the  'Bartered  Bride'  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  symphony?" 

When  did  Smetana  write  a  symphony? 
The  existence  of  It  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  his  biographerfl. 

Mascagnl  says  he  will  not  write  an- 
other opera.  The  report  that  he  Is  at 
work  on  one  Is  whoUy/unfounded. 

He  declares  that  the  only  way  to  suc- 
cess i.s  to  have  one's  operas  performed 
after  death. 

"I  think  It  was  a  mistake  for  me  to 
•write  as  many  operas  as  I  did.  I  should 
have  shut  up  long  ago.  Each  new  work 
of  mine  is  a  professional  calamity  to 
some  of  my  critics.  They  seem  to  think 
that  I  write  only  to  annoy  them.  1 
shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  writing 
letters  instead  of  music.  But,  to  tell 
you  the  real  truth,  it  all  depends  on  tho 
success  o^  Boito's  'Nerone.'  If  it  is  a 
triumphant  success,  then  I  shall  also 
start  to  write  a  great  posthumous  opera, 
that  is,  one  that  will  be  given  only  after 
much  advertising  and  some  years  after 
I  am  dead.  I  imagine  that  the  industry 
of  producing  posthumous  operas  must 
be  a   very  remunerative   business  for 


publishers,  for  impresarios  and  the 
heirs  of  the  composer.  Oh  I  11  I  had 
only  kept  among  my  papers  all  the 
scraps  of  operas  that  I  have  composed 
after  'Cavallerla  Rusticana'!  They 
would  now  be  a  real  treasure,  and  peo- 
ple would  point  their  fingers  at  me  as 
a  living  miracle.  'See,'  they  would  say, 
'that  Is  Mascagnl,  the  composer  of  the 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  who  Is  the  cus- 
todian of  his  own  music.  He  has  writ- 
ten the  most  marvellous  operas,  and  he 
keeps  them  hidden.  One  day,  when 
they  are  brought  out,  the  whole  world 
will  be  dazzled  by  at  least  10  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.'  I  committed  an 
egregious  blunder  in  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic all  my  subseqnent  works  as  soon  as 
they  were  written.  And,  Into  the  bar- 
gain, I  have  been  the  cause  of  such 
agony  to  my  critics!" 

And  so  he  purposes  to  remain  in  Leg- 
horn and  devote  himself  solely  to  or- 
che.stral  conductlnpr. 

The  success  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
■was  Immediate  and  overwhelming. 
Success,  as  Victor  Hugo  s.aid,  is 
hideous.  Was  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
an  accident?  Or  was  Mascagnl  not  en- 
dowed with  tfie  gift  of  self-criticism,  of 
patience  in  toiling,  rejecting,  revising? 
(  AVhen  he  was  in  Boston  he  showed 
1  himself  an  inspiring  conductor  in  con- 
cert hall  and  opera  house.  AVhen  he 
conducted  his  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
he  turned  melodrama  into  tragedy. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  quotes 
from  a  cheery  letter  from  Arthur  Bliss 
in  Boston  saying  he  had  heard  "two 
magnificent  performances  of  his 
"color"  symphony  led  by  Mr.  Monteux. 
He  denies  the  statement  that  he  Is 
"American  composer."  "I  shall,  ere 
long,  be  back  In  England,  I  think,  with 
a  work  of  as  great  proportions  as  the 
symphony,"  and  he  will  take  back  a 
couple  of  song-cycles  to  words  of  the 
Chinese  Ll-Po.  Having  spent  many 
days  in  the  studios  ot  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Douglas  Fairbanks,  he  says,  "the 
musical  side  of  the  cinema  Is  going  to 
be  a  very  difficult  problem." 


It  Is  reported  that  the  directorship  of 
the  Milan  Conservatory  of  Music  -will  be 
offered  to  the  Composer  Pizzettl. 


Some  of  us,  no  doubt,  remember  a 
charming  English  pianist,  , Winifred 
Christie,  and  have  wondered  what  has 
betome  of  her.  She  is  now  Mme.  Chris- 
tie-Moor and  she  played,  in  Paris  re- 
cently on  the  piano  invented  by  her 
husband,  Emmanuel  Moor.  She  says 
that  Mr,  Cortot  was  In  the  audience  and 
at  the  close  he  made  a  speech  saying 
that  he  purposed  to  play  the  Moor  piano 
as  soon  as  he  had  mastered  it. 


We  read  that  "Bruyant  Alexandre," 
Ithe  Chansonnier,  is  wretchedly  poor,  so 
that  he  visits  cheap  restaurants  to  sell 
!his  songs. 

Is  this  true  of  Aristide  Bruant,  once 
famous?  Some  of  his  songs — there  are 
two  volumes  of  them,  illustrated  by 
Steinlin — were  sung  here  by  Yvette 
I  Guilbert  before  she  became  a  painfully 
proper  person.  He  also  published  a  dic- 
tionary of  20th  century  slang,  but  un- 
fortunately only  one  volume  appeared: 
"Francois-Argot."  At  the  height  of  his 
glory  his  restaurant  where  he  wore 
huge  boots  was  one  ot  the  sights  of 
Paris  for  the  curious  stranger. 


It  Is  said  that  Felicia  Mallett,  old 
^nd  in  poor  health,  is  destitute  and 
lodging  in  an  attic.  She  too,  for  a  time 
was  famous  as  an  actress  in  panto- 
mime. We  saw  her  in  "L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue"  at  the  Bouftes  Parisiens  In  Paris 
(in  1890,  and  wondered  at  her  grace  and 


'  One  cannot  think  why  more  alnffen 
do    not    try   this   self  -  ' 
those  at  any  rate  for  v. 
ant  thintf  l»  not  vole 
music- maklnit.  Don't  looli,  Imil 
and  hear  what  a  difference  It  muke.H  to 
have  tho  whole  thing  procoedln«  from 
one  mind.  It  is  true  It  needH  wits;  and 
they  must  not  be  woolgathering.  And 
It  Ktakes  all  on  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
music.   But   who   Is   there  who  would 
willingly  confoKij  that  he  (or  she)  had 
no  wtta.  or  none  about  them,  or  no 
knowfet«go  or  love  of  music?" 

"Both  M.  Roussel  and  M.  Stravinsky 
were  present  at  this  concert,  and  on 
being  recognized  and  acclaimed  were 
obliged  to  rise  and  bow  their  acknowl- 
edgment.   It  was  noticed  that  whereas 
the  former  contented  hlmscK  with  ris- 
ing and  bowing  from  his  seat  In  the 
stalls,  M.  Stravinsky  found  It  necessary 
to  leave  his  'loge'  and  make  his  ap- 
pearance upon  the  platform.   Tho  point  i 
is  a  small  one  and  may  not  seem  worth 
insisting  upon,  but  there  is  a  danger 
of  'calling'  a  composer  every  time,  he  ] 
may  be  present  at  a  performance  of  his  | 
own  wofks,  and  the  only  remedy  for  | 
this  is  that  composers  should  not  al-  i 
ways  be  so  ready  to  oblige." 

Ben  Greet,  lecturing  in  London,  de- 
clared that  the  dramatic  instinct  was 
more  firmly  implanted  In  boys  than  m 
girls  He  urged  teachers  to  Interest 
children  In  the  acting  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  The  English  of  Shakespeare  was 
a  cure  for  Cockneylsms.  When  acting 
his  plays  children  spoke  the  most  per- 
fect English. 

When  "The  Very  Idea"  was  produced 
in  London  last  month,,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  remarked:  "Those  who  can 
endure  the  fundamental  nastiness  of  , 
the  theme  may  derive  some  pleasure 
from  the  complications  that  arise; 
others  will  only  be  persuaded  that  eu- 
genic science,  however  much  it  may 
build  bonnle  babies,  produces  unhealthy 
land  unpleasant  farces." 

St.  John  Ervlne's  "Lady  of  Belmont" 
is  a  sort  of  sequel  to  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Shylock  has  become  a  Chris- 
tian and  senator;  Portia  despises  her 

husband;  Jessica  Is  unfaithful  to  I<o- 
renzo,  and  Nerisaa  has  a  drunken,  faith- 
less husband. 


Americans  who  studied  muslo  In  Ger- 
many and  those  who  attended  concerts 
there  in  the  eighties  remember  Count 
Zichy,  tho  one-armed  pianist.  When 
he  was  hunting  at  an  early  age  an  acci- 
dent deprived  him  of  his  right  arm. 
By  hard  work  he  became  a  brilliant 
left-handed  piano  virtuoso,  and  though 
a  lawyer  by  profession,  played  frequent- 
ly and  successfully  in  concerts,  usually 
for  charity.  Liszt  was  one  ot  his  teach- 
ers. He  composed  two  or  three  operas 
that  were  performed,  vocal  music,  piano 
pieces,  and  he  wrote  dramas  and  poems. 
He  died  at  Budapest  last  month. 


Little  or  nothing  has  been  said  here 
about  Arthur  Bird,  who  died  In  Berlin 
late  in  December,  yet  he  was  born  in 
Cambridge  in  1856  and  his  compositions 
have  been  played  here.  His  "Two  Epi- 
sodes" were  performed  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  in  1889,  and  some 
of  his  chamber  music  and  piano  pieces 
lhave  been  played  here.  After  studying 
lln  Berlin  he  spent  most  of  his  life 
there. 


A  new  dramatic  version  of  Bunyan'i 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  Is  to  be  brough 
out  in  London. 


Apropos  of  BJmll  Sauer,  who  played 
hackneyed  and.  lesser  pieces  by  Chopin. 
Schumann  and  Alendelssohn.  "The  reper- 
tory of  the  piano  affords  a  wide  enough 
choice,  and  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
the  pianist— as  there  Is  for  the  'cellist— 
when  he  has  recourse  to  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  musical  literature." 


Madam©  Butterfly"  at  Covent  Gar- 
den: -There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  what  our  American  friends  .so 
characteristically  call  the  'sob  stuff' 
_  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  dra- 
matic scheme  of  l>uccini's  Japanese 
opera,  has  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  its  abiding  popularitv.  For  there 
are  any  number  ot  people  who  enjoy 
feeling  lachrymose  in  a  theatre  or  opera 
house,  and  no  doubt  opera-goers  who 
Ike  taking  their  pleasure— or  part  of  It 
in  that  way  simply  luxuriate  In  the 
sorrows  of  poor  little  Cho-Cho-,San." 

Ida  Rubinstein  will  bring  out  In  Paris 
sky's  *'TdiiSt"°'*  °'  Dostolev- 


London  Times  heard  Szymanov- 
Bkia  violin  piece  "The  Fountain  of  Are- 
husa,  and  was  moved  to  say  that  "with 
lively  realism  water  dripped,  splashed 
f^'"''*?u  ''"^       ^act  did  every: 

thing  that  water  can  do.  It  must  H  one 
of  the  wettest  pieces  In  all  music,  com! 
parable  to  nothing  but  a  wet  He^S- 
Mr.  Pecksai  played  it  like  a  water  ma5; 


1  it 


Wo  heard  Jlr.  Kochanskl  play  It  In  pri- 
vate about  two  yeiirs  afro.  U  Is  a  iwetlo 
piece.  It  is  surprising  that  it  Is  not  heard 
in  our  concert  hall.<;. 


Thij  reminds  lis  that  John  Ireland's 
new  vlolonofUo  sonata  was  performed  in 
London  last  month.  Tlie  Daily  Tele- 
eraph  spoke  of  the  hl^h  beauty  of  the. 
middle  movement.  The  Times  thought! 
that  it  has  not  so  much  force  of  feeling 
behind  it  as  Ireland's  second  violin  son 
nata,  and  it  adds  nothing  new  to  what 
he  has  already  eaid. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  of  the  London 
Times  was  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  "Alice 
Sit  by  the  Fire"  when  it  was  revived  in 
London  last  month.  He  wondered  if 
there  were  so  many  "triangle"  plays  a 
score  of  year  sago;  whether  young  ladies 
of  that  time  were  "quite  such  little  sillies 
as  all  that."  "A  joke  is  a  joke,  but  we 
are  a  little  luneasy  when  the  joke  Is  ex- 
panded Into  three  acts."  But  Mr.  "Walk- 
ley  rejoiced  in  recognizing  the  impish 
characteristics  of  Barrie,  and  he  found 
Marie  Tempest  as  Mrs.  Grey  acting  her 
best,  giving  a  delightful  performance. 


C.  K.  Munro's  new  play,  "Progress," 
was  brought  out  by  the  Stage  Society, 
London,  last  month.  Mr.  Munro  cannot 
justly  be  called  a  terse  writer,  said  Mr. 
Walkley,  for  this  play  takes  four  and 
(I  half  hours  "to  act,  or  rather  to  talk, 
for  all  those  hours  we  are  being  con- 
tinuovisly  addressed.  The  speaker-s 
vary,  but  the  style  of  their  speech  is 
Ftereotyped.  It  is  that  terrible  circum- 
locutory, periphrastic,  long-winded 
style  which  is  spoken  by  those  who  arc 
called  public  men.  .  .  .  The  prompter 
was  there,  to  see  that  we  were  not  left 
off  a  single  sentence.  I^ow  one  execrated 
himl" 


Stravinsky,  apropos  of  his  "Story  of 
a  Soldier."  He  ignores  tone  and 
euphony,  and  attends  only  to  rhythmic, 
as  opposed  to  melodic,  counterpoint. 
The  Hindus  believe  in  the  same  trutii 
when  they  say,  "The  drum  is  the 
father  of  instruments."  With  five 
fingers  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on 
two  separate  drums  and  on  different 
pajts  of  the  drumhead  they  get  a  couple 
of  dozen  distinct  sounds.  The  advan- 
tage of  Stravinsky's  way  is  that  greater 
rhythmic  complexity  can  be  got  with 
seven  players  than  with  one;  the  ad- 
vantage with  the  Hindus  is  that  they 
use  such  complexity  as  they  attain  to 
make  music  with.  The  audience 
laughed;  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
with  or  at  the  composer. — London 
Times. 


iron, 

Snlos,  onions,  garlic,  roach  and  dace; 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terre'a  tavern. 
In  that  one  dish  of  BouiUabalsbO. 
Strange  to  say,  there  Is  no  mention  of 
this  noble  dish  In  early  French  cook-  j 
books  or  In  the  books  on  cookery  com- 1 
piled  early  in  the  19th  century  by  cele-  , 
lirated  gourmands  and  gourmets;  but  it  j 
has    been    said    by    Frenchmen  tha't) 
bouillabaisse  Is  to  be  eaten  in  Its  full 
glory  only  at  Marseilles,  where  It  was; 
first  prepared.    The  word  itself  means  a 
reduced    bouillon.     This   same  George 
Augustus  Sala,  in  his  "Echoes  of  the 
Year  1SS3,"  a  collection  of  little  essays 
published  originally   In  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  says  that  boulllabaisso  is 
essentially  a  sout>  with  a  fish  stock  and 
Willi  pieces  of  fish  subsequentiy  added; 
when  It  Is  brought  to  table  the  soup  is 
generally  served  In  one  tureen  and  the 
fish   In   another.     He   describes  three 
kinds;  the  Parisian  extolled  by  Thack- 
eray; the  Provencal;  the  Russian.  He 
gives  full  recipes  for   the  three,  and 
quotes  a  sage  of  antiquity  as  saying, 
that  the  original  Marseilles  bouillabaisse, 
"such  a  mess  as  fishermen  and  smug- 
glers would  cook  on  a  rock,  over  a  fire 
of  seaweed,  was,  in  all  probability,  n(ft 
a  fish  soup,  but  a  fish  stew." 

It  was  on  a  Mediterranean  steamer 
that  Sala  saw  a  Provencal  gentleman 
cook  the  dish.  An  iron  skillet  full  of 
boiled  fl.sh  was  brought.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman cook  chucked  Into  the  mess  "a 
liberal  quantity  of  garlic,  some  coarse 
peppers,  a  little  rock  salt,  at  least  half  ■ 
a  pint  of  green  oil,  some  saffron,  two 
or  three  peeled  tomatoes  and  so.me 
ship's  biscuit  broken  up  small."  This 
was  cooked  in  the  galley  for  %bout  20 
minutes.  "As  I  knew  that  I  was  not 
going  Into  polite  society  for  some  wefeks 
to  come,  I  partook  freely  of  the  prodig- 
ious gallimaufry.  I  fell  desperately 
sick  a  few  days  afterward." 

Sala  concludes  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "perfect  recipe  for  bouilla- 
baisse. "At  best  It  is  but  a  coarse 
mess,  suitable  only  for  a  sea-fisher's 
appetite.  I  have  very  rarely  met  with 
an  English  lady  who  could  eat  bouilla- 
baisse at  Marseilles.  The  Russian  fish 
soups  are,  on  the  other  hand,  delicious 
to  the  most  dellfcate  palates." 

But  a  "lady's"  taste,  even  "a  per- 
fect" lady's  taste  in  cookery  la  not 
necessarily  a  guide  to  a  normal  man's 
appetite.  We  have  seen  "ladies"  who 
turned  up  their  noses,  when  Nature  had 
not  already  done  this,  at  pork  chops, 
liver  and  bacon,  beefsteak  smothered 
in  onions,  sausages  and  buckwheat 
cakes  with  maple  syrup,  dishes  for 
strong  men,  strong  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. 


Milhaud.  Darius  Jlilhaud,  has  firm 
hold  of  another  great  truth  that  brev- 
ity is  the  soul  of  wits.  He  taxes  a 
catalogue  of  bulbs  and  makes,  with  the 
kind  help  of  Miss  Esther  Coleman,  a, 
short  statement  about  each,  including 
price.  It  has  been  said  (and  often  re- 
peated) that  Schubert  could  set  any- 
thing, including  an  advertisement,  to 
music;  M.  Milhaud  has  taken  care  thatj 
his  advertisement  shall  not  sound  at 
all  like  Schubert's. — London  Times. 

Xavier  Leroux's   posthumous  opera. 
"Ija  Plus  Forte,"  has  been  produced  al| 
the  Opcra-Comique,  Paris.    Henri  Bues- 
ser  orchestrated  and   completed  what  | 
Leroux  had  left  when  he  died;  yet  Bues-  | 
ser's  name  was  not  on  the  score,  play 
bill  or  bill  board.    It  is  said  that  the  ' 
music  is^difEicult  for  the  singers.  | 

A  new  work  by  Daniel  Lazarus,  "Sym-  ' 
phonic  Poem,"  produced  at  a  Colonne  I 
concert,  was  warmly  praised.     It  was 
suggested  by  reading  sacred  books  of 
India. 

VannI  Marcoux,  well  remembered  here, 
gave  a  song  recital  in  Paris  early  this 
month,  and  Mme.  Du  Carp,  the  brilliant 
pianist  who  has  been  heard  in  Boston, 
played  at  a  Colonne  concert  on  Jan.  19 
G.  Faure's  Ballade. 


>ard  il.iiiy  for  the  jo.v  and  uplift  of 
millions: 

I  When  tho  long  day's  work  Is  over. 
I     And  the  air-tight  stove  burns  bright, 
I  When  the  ev'nlng  lamp  is  lighted 
!    And  supper's  finished  quite; 
When  our  old  cat  on  the  hearth  rug 

Has  visions  of  .mice  at  bay, 
I  And  we  have  no  dread  of  sorrow. 

Nor  of  bills  wo  cannot  pay — 

■When  mother  Eet,'?  out  her  knitting 
And  father  pulls  off  his  boots. 

Then,  O,  what  can  be  more  fitting 
Than  the  reading,  all  of  us  suits? 

Sis  Lou  reads  aloud  to  mother 
A  book  by  Harold  Bell  Wright, 

And  father,  soothed  to  slumber," 
j     Remembers  no  more  that  night. 

Brother  Bill  reads  only  of  giants, 

Or  of  knights  in  sanguhie  strife. 
Thus  they  flout  their  small  vexations 

And  forget  the  Ills  of  life. 
While  I.  with  naught  to  fret  me, 

Winter,  spring,  summer  or  fall, 
Just  listen  in  on  the  radio, 

AnJ  never  read  books  at  all! 

j  Or,  finally,  in.  free  rhythm  after  ^a 
'  long  way  after)  Carl  Sandburg,  or 
somebody: 

A    man,    a    maid — Fate  wrings  their 

heart's  blood. 
Impaling  them  on  a  pen-point 
For  daws  to  peck  at. 
A  few  sheets  of  rag  smirched  with  ink 
From  clanging  presses  run 
By  sweating  men. 
A  book! 

They  are  embalmed  In  print  for  curi- 
ous eyes 

Less  merpiful  than  daws. 

Their  privacy  blazons  like  a  cigarette 
poster  on 

A  red-brick  wall! 

Their  passion  blares  like  a  brass  trum- 
pet f/om 
The  house-top. 

Their  life  is  read  about,  not  lived. 
What's  history,  apart  from  life? 

Bunk.  Fiction?  Mere  mush  and  milk. 
Poetry?    Pink  silk  stockings  under  a 

seal  coat.  ^, 
Poetry! — There  are  38  vaffleties. 

Boston.         HORACjE  G.  WADUN. 


PAISLEY  AND  CASHMERE 

As  the  WoHd  Wags: 

The  so-called  Paisley  shawls  were 
not  .always  those  which  are  known  by 
that  name  today,  as  you  have  Shown  in 
your  comment  on  a  previous  contribu- 
tion. Years  ago  they  were  made,  as 
you  say,  from  cashmere  goat  hair,  but 
as  I  remember,  many  were  said  to  be 
made  of  camel's  hair.  They  used  to 
cost  several  hundred  dollars.  I  remem- 
ber them;  they  were  of  deep,  rich  col- 
ors, and  were  not  even  woven  In  one 
piece,^  but  in  small  pieces,  joined  to- 
gether. They  were  only  worti'  by  the 
wealthy,  consequently  were  not  com- 
mon in  small  country  towns.  I  ha.Ve 
one  which  is  like  those  called  Cash- 
mere. When  they  were  going  out  of 
date  many  of  the  working  class  of 
women  were  able  to  get  shawls  of  a 
cheaper  quality.  I  distinctly  remember 
the  strong  odor  of  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage they  imparted,  especially  when 
one  entered  a  horsecar.  VINCENZO, 
Pembroke. 

ADMITTED  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
If  the  lists  are  still  open,  you  might , 
enter    Philip    Dressman,    who    runs  a 
tailoring  establish,rnent  in  Pittsfield. 

W.  L.  R. 


SISTINE  CHOIR 

l.ast  nielli,  the  choir  from  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  Monsigiior  Antonio  Rella,  con- 
ductor, .srave  a  concert  in  Symphony 
ha  l.  They  sang  the  psalm  "Bonum  est 
Conflteri"  by  PalestriBa,  and  the  Crdo 
from  a  Pope  Marcellus  mass;  two  e.-c- 
amples  of  Vittoria,  "Tenebrae  Factae 
Sunt"  and  an  "Ave  Maria"  ;  three  of 
PerOKi,  "Orevnus  pro  Ponteflce,"  an 
"Alleluia"  and  a  "Benedictus" ;  a  Xla- 
dana  "Kxultate  Justi";  the  old  Novello 
"Adeste  Fideles":  and  Reflce's  "Greet-, 
ings  to  the  American  People."  There] 

were  also  extra  pieces  and  ■'''''^^^'^'['"f^l 
the  quality  of  their  tone  the  choir 


In 


of  a 


i  showed,    last   night,    the    ravages^^  ^^^^ 


Hong,    exacting,  couoert^^^^ 


tour 

IcoTr'se  of  which  they 
Ibeen  forced  to  sing  Jr?he 
their  work 
the  fall. 


Otherwise  they  san 
excellences  which  marked 
when  thev  appeared  here  in 
wnen  ,    ...jdently  a  musician 

Monsigncr  Rella  lb  e\  menni 
who  holds  with  a  certain  5 
interpretation,  a  leader 
ness 

singing  "Bonum 
in    Joyful  joyful 
scarcely     varies  till 
method    makes  for 


Such  parts  of  his  music  as  he  frf>l3  at 
all,  Mr.  Nikisch  appears  to  feel  Intense- 
ly.    In  the  gipsy  rhythms    of  Liszt's 
Rliapsody  yesterday  he  revelled,  with 
the  relish  of  a  cat  in  a  bed  of  catnip. 
The  e-xquisite  intermezzo  of  Brahms- 
was  Brahms  a  lover  of  Irish  folk  song 
as  well  as  of  German  and  of  that  ol 
Hungary?— he  played  with  a  tenderness, 
a  perfection,  that  bespoke  a  love  for  Its! 
every  note.    The  grace  of  Rachmanin- 
ov's  first  prelude,  the  sprightly  fancy  of 
his  other,  the  gentle,  pathetic  episode  of 
the    Dante   sonata   where     Liszt  had 
Francesca  in  mind,  the  study  by  Liszt 
which  the  pianist  made  poetic— all  this 
music  in  lyric  vein  deeply  stirred  Mr. 
NMkisch.     A   feeling  so  warm  for  the 
music  in  hand,    in  combination  with 
sound  musicianship,  a  fine  sensitiveness 
to  nuance,  and  an  unusually  excellent 
technique,  led  to  playing  of  a  beauty 
and  a  power  very  rare.  I 
In     music     more    heroic— the  Lis^t 
rhapsody  excepted— Mr.  Nikisch  showed, 
himself   less   a   master.    The   big  mo- 
ments tehmselves  of  Brahms  s  rhapso- 
dies he  seemed  not  to  "sense'  too  keen- 
ly   and  the  passages  that  prepare  the 
way  for  a  climax  he  slighted  so  unduly 
that  the  height  of  the  climax  too  often 
failed  of  its  effect.    The  dramatic  epi- 
sodes of    the    Dante    fantasy  likewise 
missed  fire  for  want  of  proper  prepara- 
tion and  proportion.    The  Scriabin  so- 
nata, on  the  other  hand,  music  where 
a    manner    of    individual    charm  does 
what  it  can  to  conceal  the  want  of  mat- 
ter.  Mr.   Nikisch.   it  may  be  guessed, 
played  admirably. 

To  indulge  in  a  guess  again.  Mr. 
Nikisch  will  play  a  year  hence  better 
still  than  he  played  yesterday.  A  yo-ung 
man  of  musical  charm  like  his.  of  keen 
intelligence  and  strong  musical  emo-  , 
tion  is  not  likely  to  stop  all  growth  at  j 
his  early  time  of  life.  The  audience 
i  showed  real  enthusiasm.         R.  R-  G. 

/RICHARD  THE  UON 
'  HEARTED' IS  GIVEN 

FENWAY  THEATRE— "Richard  the 
Lion  Hearted,"  film  based  on  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "The  Talisman."  Directed  by 
Frank  Wood.  The  cast  Includes  Wal- 
lace Beery,  Tully  Marshall,  Charles  Ger- 
rard,  John  Bowers.  Marguerite  de  la 
Motte,  Kathleen  Clifford  and  George 
Selgman. 

"Richard  the  Lion  Hearted"  Is  the 
first  film  of  a  new  group  of  producers, 
led  by  Frank  AVoo*  a  worthy  attempt,  i 
that  must  necessarily  suffer  by  com-  ^ 
parlson  with  "Robin  Hood,"  with  which 
It  dovetails  m  part.  Without  the  re- 
sources of  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  with 
a  narrative  not  of  particular  Interest, 
the  production  still  shows  promise. 
Even  with  the  Crusades  as  field  for  In- 
cident, and  mediaeval  setting,  there  Is 
no  undue  extravagance  in  manner 
■       '-  esst 

the  Holy 


The  film  follows  its  text  In  essential 


impliclty  of  i 
with  no  fond-  | 
for    shading    for    shadings  own; 
Thus     he     sets    hi«     -^ho.r     to , 
est"    and  "Exultute 
tone,     a    tone    he  I 
the    end.      His  ^ 
effectiveness  the 
more  so  because  he  can  produce  shad- 
C    ot    e^^ceeding    fineness    when  l»e 
thfnks  surfi   shading   ""'"S^.,.  p^i^gj 
Thnue-h  Msr  Re  la's  way  With  tales 


incident,  and  so  Is  set 
Land,  where  Richard  and  Leopold  of 
Austria  are  engaged  In  the  second  Cru- 
sade against  Saladln,  whose  S'° 
tion  gives  title  to  the  novel.  It  seems 
o  us^h^t  in  "The  Talisman"  the^re  was 
mention  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
^'1  •^"^.'So^n'^i'^or-aaiace  Beery 
pla^ys  Richard  Cour  -  ,I''on-d."°b^ut^  3,f : 


stereotyped  knight  of  legend,  but  a.E 

-•     .  leader,  ana 

Kenneth  of 


here's  a  new  life  of  Berlioz.  Paul 
Marie  Masson  wrote  it,  and  the  pub- 
lisher is  Felix  Alcr^. 

Felix  Raugel  lias  written  a  book  en- 
titled "Les  Organistes,"  published  by 
Henri  Laurens.  A  reviewer  regrets  that 
M.  Raugel  in  his  bibliography  did  not 
mention  several  names,  among  them 
that  of  Dudley  Buck.  "But  one  cannot 
name  everybody,"  wisely  says  the  Fa- 
rtslau  reviewer. 


"V.  F."  said  in  this  column  last  Sat- 
urday that  George  Augustus  Sala  was 
always  praising  the  bouillabaisse  In 
Paris;  that  he  ("V.  F.")  did  not  know 
the  dish,  but  supposed  It  to  be  a  sort 
of  "glorified  fish  chowder."  "V..  5'." 
should  read  Thackeray's  ballad: 
This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  Is —  ; 

A  sort  of  soup  or  broth,  or  brew,  j 
Or  hotclwt ch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes,  I 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo;  ' 


heavy 

all.     The   words  at 


best  can  scarcely 


OUR  LITERARY  TASTES  ] 

As  the  World  W^ags: 

I  note  that  you  say  you  will  be  unable 
to  read  novels  until  you  have  completed 
a  revision  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nlca.  It  is,  perhap.s,  considering  the 
run  of  current  fiction,  a  happy  release. 
But  there  are  others.  For  example,  one 
speaks  In  the  manner  of  Walt  Mason: 

I  like  the  latest  thrillers,  I  do  not  care 
for  odes;  I  dote  on  lady-killers  writ  up 
In  current  modes.  Sex  problems  wrought 
In  fiction,  the  things  the  flappers  do, 
the  ceaseless  play  of  friction  between 
an  Ill-yoked  two.  Hair-raising  tales  of 
shooting,  romantic  ranchmen's  deeds, 
bold  sheiks  from  Arab  deserts  upon  their  afternoon 
milk-white  steeds;  detective  yarns  by 
Wells  (Car-oline,  not  H.  G.),  full  of 
Imagined  tangles,  are  never  missed  by 
me.    I  read  these  pages  spellbound 

know   them   all   by  rote;   among   thelpVeliide.  O  major 
fimcd  best-sellers  these  always  get  my  Humoreske 
vote! 

Or,  in  another  mode  of  syndicated 
newspaper  verso,  filled  with  the  senti- 
ment of  home     r  i    mother    (and  the 


earry,*but  a  Joyful  sound  nriay  tell,  or 
■    ■    — eslion  of  woe  like  A- it 


toria  s 

Tenebrae."    Is    ii    not  pos- 
reat  musicians,  knowing 


musical  su 
wonderful 

throated   performances        '''^''^'i,"',,  .  " 

wouTd  ^rJe  had  ----}J-fZt\;^\;Ty 
much  lisiu  and  shade?  ^Ju«t^  how 

-  good 


wanted  U^^;-'  "^"^^^^  j^ella  has  as 

he  cannot  find  tne  •-^  -a  n  G 
which  he  works  in  Rome.       R-  R-  ^- 


NIKISCH 


gross  and  often  blundering  leader 
oulxotic  There  Is  Sir  Kenneth 
iciuand.  Knight  of  the  ^o^^^^'J^ 
has  Joined  his  ranks  incognito,  and  Is 
dishonored  by  caprice  of  the  Queen, 
jealous  of  his  attentions  to  her  cousin, 
Lady  Edith  Plantaganet.  But  he  re- 
turns again  to  Richard's  camp,  by  ad- 
vice of  a  prophetic  old  hermit,  and  in 
guise  of  a  Nubian  slave,  i-escues  Rich- 
ard from  an  assassin,  and  leads  In  at- 
taSc  against  the  marauding  baracens, 
led  by  Saladin.  So  he  is  once  more  re- 
instated to  knighthood  and  the  King  s 
favor.  The  film  closes  with  the  fam- 
ous treaty  '  with  Saladin. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  Incident  here, 
and  the  narrative  Is  continuous.  Hu- 
morous by-play  has  been  introduced  in 
Richard's  tilt  with  his  barber,  let  tho 
film  is  .-.pare,  because  of  a  mediocre 
cast,  and  poverty  of  setting.  The  pic- 
tures of  'Robin  Hood,"  introduced 
when  Richard  talks  of  the  T5arl  of 
Huntingdon,  emphasizes  this  impres- 
sion But  it  has  avoided  many  of  the 
banalities  current  in  the  costume  film, 
and  this  alone  marks  It  as  a  film  of 


For  his  firsl  Boston 

In  Symphony 


recital,  yesterday 
hall,    Mitza  \ 


merit. 
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U    minor . 

Sonata.  No  "^'J''!'  '^,\ 
••.\pres   une   lecture  du 

quasi  Soiia'- 
ronoert.  Etuil 
Hut 


ms 
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Raclimanlnov 
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MOURN  LOTHROP 


sarlan   Uhapsedy.  No.  i" 


.day  afUrnooK      th«  funsr*!  of  G.or«o 
Ednu-  lx>tlir«/i'.  proprlrtor  ef  th»  BffW- 
dfiln  S<juar.  and  Howard 
!^r?i.^  b.lnt  held  In  fh. 
on  roncr«K»Uonal  Church,  at  th»  oor- 

Kvenue.    Theatrical  V>TBons.  \l^»  t^^^^ 
,nb.rs  of  the  omca  force.       *  l""""! 
iwir  man  raid  tribute  to  their  as 
r^d'tmployer.    City  ClcrK  James 
ivKn   acting  mayor,  was  there,  ae 
sund?,h  Wilcox.  City  Treasurer 

-  ,v,„  Mahoney.    There  were  also 
,,-6r  the  dead  man's  feilow- 
.  of  the  Harvard  Club,  the  Bos- 
ton lodge  of  Elks  and  the  Boston  Man- 

'^^"e"  fCe^^o^Mr.  T^throp's  fathenr 

ab^u^  r>":ar  and  a  ^alf  a«o.  was  hem 

tr^m  the  aame  church,  and  tne  n«>v. 

^iTlam'ir^mpt^U, 

the  serrtce.  T'^^^^y-      "  ' 

'  ■t-^.-vr  .nd  this  organliatlon,  llKe  tnoovn^ 
York.  belonged,  sent  floral 

ere  to  ^I'lc'^  he  Curley, 

I  ^.^of  tn  iX  friends,  sent  pieces  to 
l?l7'?J'.V^v^T^l^^ 

PLAYS  FUNERAITmARCH 
IN  WILSON^S  MEMORY 

Symphony  Orchestra  Gives 
lU  13th  Concert 

.-hoDln-s  "Funeral  March"  was.  given 
t8"a  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

mer     president     Wilson  y^'^'f/, 
.r;"no.n  at  the  13th  concert  of J^he 

.Dle'3   Svmphony  at|  the  fct.  Janies , 
■r,I.tre     During  the  selection  the  audi- 
^<^^Jhlch  mied  the  audltonum.  stood 

'^VHh'"Emil  Mollenhauer  conducting. 
,.:'flrst  number  of  the  program  wa« 
-.humann  s  symphony  No.  1  B  flat 
-^or  In  four  movements.  ioUowlng 
th^  intermission  the  first  piece  g.ven 
^.s  Cherubim's  overture  to  •Anacreom 
"l,  was  followed  by  the  polonaise  from 
•"Tillgnon."  Waldteufers  Barcarolle  and 
.  ^Uet  divertissement  from  Henry 
^TT^-  by  Salnt-Saens.  Miss  .Marjor  e 
Wood;-.  Mprano.  was  the  assisting  art- 


|"The  Whole  Town's  Talking" 
1     Has  Audience  Laughing 


.■y   wits  Ili.)U|,'la  lo  li.'^'-  " 
afTiiii-    with    a  in«  I'''''' 

.  .  .  ,1,  one  1.  ity  t.ytho.     ll.  r  i>lcin 
.  .  procured  and  on  lhi>  back  u  ll:i' 
.    .n.-.-rlptlon  was  written  purpoit 
.    iK.xv  I,.'ity's  lovp  for  him.  Kthel  \w  ■< 
(1.  ;    ht.il;  lior  heart  was  ('he.-^ter's.  The 
V  1        town  wus  soon  UilkliijS  about  tho 
.1'    .-.  for  Chester  had  once  been  In  Log 

Al  ^  los. 

I  nfortunately  old  Simmons  by  ms 
lies  conoornins  an  appointment  with  a 
light  skirt,  Sadie,  brousht  Donald  Swift 
lo  'lis  house.  Not  only  was  "le  'lus- 
band  s  deception  made  known,  but  S^wltt. 
who  was  I-K.-tiy  s  manager  and  betrothed, 
saw  the  photograph  with  the  inscrip- 
tion I,oUv.  too,  was  In  Sandiiaky.  to 
appear  personally  at  the  I>una;  Theatre. 
It  is  oasv  to  seo  what  complications  fol- 
lowed, but  they  are  to  be  seen  rather 
than  des.:ribed.  Swift  purposes  to  thrash 
his  supposed  predecessor  :  Letty,  to  teach 
lUT  jealous  l>onaId  a  lesson,  thi-ows  her 
arms  around  Chester.  Ethel  is  still 
more  perplexed  by  the  arrival  of  Sadie 
ito  recover  her  bag  left  in  a  tfxrwhen 
'old  Simmons  had  ''""'"P'^'i^i  YT' J°g 
Simmons  makes  out  that  Chester  was 
Sadie's  intimate  friend 

There  is  rushing  about ;  there  are 
tableaux  of  consternation ;  there  is  a 
flSht  in  the  •  tnere  are  really^ft^^^^^^^ 
situations  and  lines,  as  wnen 
be-s  Donald,  as  a  brother  Elk,  to  for- 
^^?^.r^  ..nd  ouotea  "sob"  cap- 


its  big 
llmbne. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
PtTMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Whole 
Town's  Talking,"  by  John  Emerson  and 
Anita  Loos,  who  acknowledge  their  in- 
debtedness to  Franz  Arnold  and  Ernst 
Bafch  for  the  main  idea  of  the  play. 
Brought  out  by  A.  H.  Woods. 

'ir.,,,.  <5i,  ,.^„n5  Frank  Lalor 

 I^ucta  Moore 

 Grant  Mitchell 

 June  Bradley 

 Gerald  Oliver  Smith 

n  Violet  Dunn 

'a  Alice  Dunn 

cift  Harold  Salter 

L'.y    Lithe  Catherloe  Owen 

Sadl*>  Jeanne  Greene 

Annie  Eleanor  Kennedy 

T^xl-Driver  Kllsworth  Jones 

This  play,  wlilch  In  the  good  old  days 
would  have  been  billed  as  a  "roaring 
farce  In  three  acts,"  has  had  an  ad- 
venturous history.    It  was  announced 
on  Oct.  28.  1922.  that  this  play,  "an 
adaptation  from  the  aerman."  would  be 
produced  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  on  Nov. 
13    with    John    Cumberland,  Sydney 
Greenstretch  and  Vivian  Tobln  in  the 
leading  parts.    Oii  May  2,  1923.  it  was 
;  '1  that  the  play  would  be  seen  with 
Cumberland.  Eileen  Wilson,  Harold 
■  •  r.  -Uin  Sutherland  and  others  in 
'  .  -hington.  D.  C.    On  Aug.  7,  1923  it 
stated  that  the  title,  which  had 
changed    to    "Lovingly  Yours,'' 
woaJd  be  restored  and  the  play  would 
be  seen  that  week  at  White  Plains  vith 
.Mr.  Mitchell.    There  has  been  consid- 
erable  tinkering  and  re-writlng  since 
1922. 

I..ady  Gregorj',  Irritated  and  not  with- 
out cause,  by  some  of  Mr.  George 
Moore's  disclosures  of  his  amatory  af- 
fairs, said  that  somo  never  told  when 
they  had  kissed;  "George  Moore  never 
liissfs  but  he  tells." 

That  was  the  case  with  quiet  Chester 
Binney  of  Sandusky.  Old  Simmons,  his 
partner,  wished  him  to  marry  Ethel 
Simmons,  his  daughter.  She.  silly  girl, 
wooed  by  a  light  weight  Shields,  de- 
manded that  her  husband  should  be  a 
man  of  the  world,  one  that  understood 
women,  a  tiower  of  wild  oats.  In  this 
she  was  Joined  by  her  mother,  who  was 
.ingpred  by  the  fact  that  her  husband, 
1  'il  reprobate,  was  still  sowing  them 
ing  them  with  both  hands.  E>t- 
Ihan  after  tli'^  niarriajrt.  .\r,i\ 


get  and  forgive  and  quotes  "sob  cap 
Uons  from  one  of  the  lat  era  "1"^  P'^^^: 
and  often  there  is  overp  aying  even  for 
a  farce     Tlie  complications  arc  at  the 
besf  variations   an   ^^'^"^''^  ''^^'JZV- 
Sone  service  in  many  <>o""'/'«^ 

speed  and  dash.  rviMter"' 

Mr.  Mitchell  as  "the  cruict  Chester 
was  as  imperturbable  as  ever  In  the 
first  act.  which  gave  him  the  best  op.^ 
'portunity  to  display  his  P-^^''^^^^^^^^,^,^,! 
I  The  later   scenes  were   less  favorable 
[o  him  for  in  them  the  dramatists  had; 
IgH-en  Mr.  Lalor  the  fatter  part.     Mi  | 
! lalor  was  especially  funny  in  the  fins!, 
.cene  with  Donald,  where  his  P  ayingj 
;vas  not  so  boisterously    conventional , 
'  where  his  "mugging"  was  not  so  pro 
'  nounced.    His  readiness  of  wit  in  e.v- 
ItrTcatlng.  himself    and    Chester  from 
'diiriculties.   and   iMs  genius  f"/ 
kept  the  large  audience    In  jo^^^ 
laughter.     Messrs.    Smith    and  Salter 
Lidfd    valiantly    and    Miss    Owen  a^ 
tettv  was.  indeed,  fair  to  the  eye 
woman  who  might  well  be  a  heroine  of 
the  screen.  , 
I     The  farce  will  undoubtedly  pack  tna 
PljTnouth  dtiring  the  engagement. 

"PASSINGSHOW' 

.  SHUBERT  THEATRE— "The  Passing  ' 
Show  of  1923,"  revue  in  two  acts  and 
28  scenes;  book  and  lyrics  by  Harold 
Atteridge,  music  by  Sigmund  Romberg 
and  Jean  Schwartz;  produced  under 
personal  direction  of  J.  J.  Shubert  at 
the  Winter  Garden,  New  York,  June 
14,  1923;  first  time  here,  with  Ted 
Lewis  and  his  musical  clowns,  George 
Massell,  George  Jessel,  Prank  Gaby. 
Edward  Flanagan,  Alex.  Morrison.  Vera 
Ross,  Jan  Moore,  Perry  Askam,  Hattie 
Darling,  Ann  Lowen worth,  Libby  and 
Sparrow,  William  Pringle,  Edgar  Atchi- 
son-Ely, James  Hamilton.  Jack  Rice, 
Jack  Hall  and  Lew  Cooper. 

Until  the  ninth  scene  in  the  first  act 
has  been  set,  played  through,  and 
j  struck  for  the  night,  the  porformance 
moves  heavily,  which  should  not  be 
the  manner  or  mode  of  such  revues. 
The  band,  energized  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Smith,  has  succeeded  in  its  evident  in- 
1  tent  to  down  each  and  every  voice 
raised  in  song  or  jingle  on  the  stage 
above  it.  The  settings  have  indicated 
little  of  artistry,  novelty,  or  gorgeous- 
—       "  •       dances,  monblogues. 


hi;    lhi>    rit;bt    ■<">'      l^'"-  ' 
,.\^    had   the     aiiillonco  <• 
,  .  ,»!od   the   full   beauty  of   t'  I 
tbiin  the  living  curtain,  rev. 
mor..  f.-mlnlno  flgurea.  dropi 
bul   not  KO  alowly  that  uU  ^ 
nilghl  not  %oe. 

Tho  fiicond  act  again  had 
moment,  this  time  of  dramatly 
Again  a  coUimn  in  tho  centre  of  a 
darkened  stage,  a  youthful  .lead,  r  of  the 
.Wench  revolution  (1789),  sang  to  his 
'kneeling  followers,  each  armed  with 
deadly  torch.  Hero  the  ">"«''■ 
Romberg  at  his  best,  '"'•^''""'/..■.tlne 
time  of  jazz  or  commonplaces  otjroMne 
Invention.  Another  Interlude  W  Oaby. 
m  a  rcallv  admirable  venlriloquial  act. 
and  then  Ted  Lewis  and  his  ^«ven 
strumentallsts.  Again  a  famllmr  a  t 
neat  and   finished    according     o    t  e 

musical  style  it  lon^opf  ^'^^"''' „T,n^e  or 
Lewis   singing  into  his 
clarionet,    but   more   Inclined   to  spoil 
suu  h  speil  as  might  be  with  vocal  Inter- 

ThTcompany  as  a  ^^hole  is  not  the 
equal  of  other  rosters  of  The  Vassmg 
Show."  True.  Mr.  Hassell  was  there 
with  his  old-scliool  unction,  US  dtflly 
pointed  characterizations  M'-  •'^''f''' 
was  smartly  comic.  Mr.  Pr.ngle  had  too 
little  to  do.  Mr.  Askam  j"'! 
fervor;  but  the  only  singer  on  other 
side  of  the  footlights  who  consistentl.v 
bested  the  conspiring  band  below  was 
Miss  ROSS.  An  amply  proportioned  pel- 
son  she  could  have  filled  the  New  ^ork 
Hippodrome  and  conquered  even  the 
nunglng  elephants  with  that  robust. 
Sloned  voice.  Hers  was  a  vlctotj 
worthy  of  record.  ' 


!  ness. 


The  skits 
even  the  ensemble  movements  of  the 
chorus,  have  been  lacking  In  something, 
either  freshness  of  treatment,  or  even 
slight  effort  to  veil  coarseness  or  worse. 
Mr.  Cooper,  one  more  of  those_alleged 
black-faced  comedians,  had  labored 
desperately  with  suggestive  verses  ^d 
cheap  chatter,  and  had  gone  his  way. 
not  to  return  during  the  evening. 
Others,  a  degree  or  so  cleverer,  had  fol- 
lowed. 

Then  came  the  really  funny  scene  at 
the  entrance   to     Westminster  Abbey, 
with  Mr.  Hassell,  Mr.  Atchison-Ely.  Mr. 
(Jaby,  and  Miss  Ross,  in  gossipy  con- 
clave over  the  assembling  guests.  Next, 
the  .4bbey  interior,  set  in    full  stage, 
with  stained  windows  softly  alight  at  , 
back,  huge  white  columns  at  right  and 
Rft,  vested  choir,  procession  of  guests 
in  gorgeous  raiment,    wedding  march, 
I  etc.,  all  with  fitting  pomp.    Here  was 
I  something     worth  while.     After    th  s, 
l^roken  only  by  another  slap-stick  skit, 
in  which  Miss  Lowenworth  and  Mr.  Jes- 
-.el  in  an  upner-stage  box,  as  spectators 
furnished  <*icf  amusement,   came  the, 
fvent  of  events,  the  living  chandelier, 
and  the  more  familiar  living  curtain.  . 
The  first,  in  three  sections,  dose,  nd.-.l 

uid  spread  across  the  wide  stas- 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "Misalliance," 
a  comedy  by  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
presented  by  Henry  Jewett  s  Repertory 
Company.    The  cast: 

Johnny  Tarleton.  Phmp'^Tonle 

Bentley  Summerhays.  •jcllhi'fj'e  Standing 

Hypatla.   ValenUne  Sidney 

Mrs.  Tarleton  .  nharlea  Hampden 

Lord   Summerhayg  "^HS-h  C  Buckler 

John  Tarleton  "  Alan  Mowbray 

Joey  Perclval.......   ViolJt  Paget, 

Llna   SEczepanowska   E    E    ClWe  I 

Julius  Baker  •    "       t  «„ 

There  is  rare  entertainment  In  i 
■'Ml-oalliance,"  and  the"  audience  ob- 
viously appreciated  it.  The  work  lacks 
even  tho  chaotic  unity  of  GeUing  Mar 
ried"-  it  Is  more  uneven;  but  it  has 
rich  'characterization  and  diverting  if 
haphazard  action. 

The  plot  is  short  and  simple— there  is 
none  before  the  second  act  when  an 
assassin  enters,  and  an  aviator  and  his 
companion,  a  Polish  jugg  er,  descend  on 
the  home  of  John  Tarleton  of  J^J^"- 
ton's  underwear,"  whose  daiighter  s 
engaged  to  a  neurotic,  aristocratic 
weakling.  The  aviator  carries  tlie  g  rl 
tbe  juggler  takes  charge  of  the  >outn 
and  Mrs.  Tarleton  annexes  the  une- 
brlated  radical.  Before  the  conclusion 
nine  interesting  people  and  Mr.  Shaw 
have  considered  verbally  such  varied 
1  matters  as  the  emancipation  of  women 
and  the  vulgarity  of  the  aristocratic 
stoipplng  to  grapple  with  senility,  the 
!  education  of  parents  and  their  children. 
1  conservatism  and  the  liberlieB  of  au- 
ithors.  The  dialogue  lias  no  more  unity 
than  the  play  has  structure,  but.  bar- 
tring  a  few  draughty  moments  in  the 
first  act,  it  is  all  amusing. 

There  are  bits  that  hint  that  in  "Misal- 
liance" Shaw  dropped  his  pose  ot  seri- 
'  ou.-incss  if  it  Is  a  pose.  It  is  effective  to 
overturn  platitudes  and  conventions  if 
the  iconoclastic  has  sufficient  sincerity 
to  shock  his  audience.  But  perversity 
with  a  sense' of  humor  is  pure  perver- 
sity and  not  honest  criticism.  When  Mr. 
Shaw  criticises  his  play  as  nebulous 
chatter  exasperatingly  inconclusive, 
when  the  didactic  Mr.  Shaw  denouncee 
'  the  sennonfi  of  authors,  in  general,  when 
his  characters  sit  down  and  announce 
that  they  are  going  to  end  the  ;Play, 
one  suspects  and  hopes  that  "Misalli- 
ance" was  written  with  no  moral  pur- 
pose to  befuddle  its  delightful  humor. 

The  acting  was  expert,  especially 
when  the  material  had  most  promise. 
Tho  Tarletons  were  played  by  Miss  Sid- 
ney and  Mr.  Buckler  with  all  th*  unction 
and  lingering  vurgarliy  ot  the  c-ouple 
that  had  risen  to  affluence  by  the  sale 
of  non-shrinkable  underwear.  Mr.  dive 
as  the  pathetic  assassin  was  eallrical  In 
all  of  the  heavy  Shavian  melodramatlcs ; 
at  every  pliasc  of  the  caricature  he 
grasped  the  comic  opportunities.  Mr. 
West  and  Mr.  Mowbray  fared  well. 
There  was  no  jarring  incompetence  to 
mar  the  pleasure  or  the  evening. 

J.  C.  M. 


->  Jin  iiiiibl  i  J.  lU.H  nit 
.   rompuny,  with 

lli:il     s|..ilt  w.irk 


iiiu\  o  Willi  I  lock- \i  oik  pn  I  iMi.ii.  ihor.i 
muhl  bo  no  fulterlne  In  the  glvu  and 
take  of  tho  dialogue;  and,  above  all,  aj 
Klzzlliig,  melodrumatio  comedy.  It  must 
be  played  xcrlouKly.  Tt  Is  not  enough 
to  Kay  that  tho  company  met  u'.l  theie 
essentials,  for  thry  jilnyed  the  pli  ce  ai 
if  they  had  been  at  It  for  nioirtlis.  Ther* 
was  Just  one  drawback,  the  misbe- 
havior of  the  audience,  and  bwaMio 
of  thl.i  much  of  tho  dialogue  was  smoth- 
ered and  waa  Inaudible  across  the  foot- 
lights. 

Oosby's  disappearance  was  convinc-  j 
ingly  handled.  The  removal  of  th*  | 
necklac.i  from  Annabolle  by  the  hand  , 
In  the  panel  was  neatly  done.  When 
Crosby's  body  careened  and  fell  pros- 
'Irate  as  Annabelle  Inadvertently 
touched  the  secret  spring  In  the  In- 
visible door  In  thf  library  we  were  all 
startled;  the  reading  of  the  will  by 
C!rosby  was  free  from  artifice,  and  here 
human  nature  ir<>ppcd  out  In  all  lie 
baldness.  And  then  there  was  the  mys- 
terious "Mammy"  Pleanant,  who  ap- 
peared, disappeared  and  reappeared 
opportunely,  now  Inopportunely,  alway* 
and  forever  lurking  in  the  background. 

But  who  killed   Crosby?   Who  was 
i"It?" 

Mr.  Gilbert  played  the  role  of  Paul 
Jones  with  the  requisite  light  touch, 
now  shrinking  In  fear,  now  courageous 
to  the  point  of  audacity.  .Ml.ss  Middle- 
ton,  whose  sphere  Is  decidedly  that  of 
an  ingenue,  was  less  fortunate  as  Anna- 
belle.  Thus  she  failed  In  reaching  emo- 
tional depths  in  the  necklace  scene  as 
•well  as  during  the  appearance  of  the 
]"doctor."  Miss  Layng  as  thu  servant. 
"Mammy."  gave  a  carefully  concclvid 
performance.  Her  stealth  and  sepul- 
johral  tones  lead  to  illusion  unmistake- 
|able.  Ml.ss  Roach,  too,  as  Susan,  was 
delightful  in  her  varying  moods.  And 
!for  the  balance  of  the  cast  there  is 
Inothing  but  praise,  and  yet  in  this  group 
ilhere  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
'entertainment,  a  finished  performance  . 
which  you  must  see  rather  than  be 
told  about.  T.  A.  R. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  "The 
Bat,"  a  mystery  play  in  three  acts  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Avery  Hop- 
wood.    The  cast: 

]Azz\e  Ursula  Ellsworth 

Misa  Cornelia  Van  Gorder  Julia  Stuart 

Billy  Arthur   J.  O'Kcefe 

Brooks  1.  Albert  Lawrence 

Miss  Dale  Ogden  v  Z  '^'^^  .^i*',*? 

Dr    wells  Charles  Gotthold 

Anderson  Rodney  P.anous 

Uichard   Flemming  Robert  Stevens 

Reginald  Beresford  Harold  PTeaton 

An  Unknown  Man  Ben  H.  Roberts 

"The  Bat"  is  revisiting  Boston  with 
its  powers  of  attraction  undiminished. 
This  time  the  more  spacious  Opera 
House  is  the  scene  of  its  activities  and 
larger  audiences  may  he  accommodated. 
The  play  adapts  itself  to  tho  larger 
aurlKoriuin  well. 

Apparently  there  are  those  who  have 
not  seen  "The  Bat."  for  the  audience 
last  night,  although  not  a  "clamoring 
crowd,"  was  of  good  size  and  appreci- 
ative. It  responi'led  to  the  thrills  as 
though  witnessing  them  for  the  first 
time' and  went  into  hysterics  at  Lizzie's 
remarks.  The  management  still  re- 
quests the  audience  to  refrain  from  di- 
vulging tho  solution  ot  the  mystery,  and 
surely  the  audience  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance as  though  it  were  in  complete 
ignorance  as  to  the  outcome. 

Mrs.  Rinehart's  workmanship  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  construction  ot  the  play,  for 
it  strongly  resembles  lier  mystery  novels 
I  which  cannot  be  put  down  until  finished. 
In  is 'equally  ingenious  and  at  its  con- 
clu.sion  one  ■wonders  what  it  was  all 
I  about.  At  the  time  there  is  no  concern 
as  to  plausibility,  which  is  quite  as  it 
.should  be  with  such  a  play. 

Of  the  cast,  JuUa  Stuart  as  Cornelia 
Van  Gorder  was  easily  the  best.  On  her 
rested  much  of  the  burden  of  the  plot 
!and  she  carried  It  off  well.  The  others, 
for  the  most  part,  overacted  and  were 
accordingly  unconvincing.  Tho  detec- 
tive had  the  decency  to  raise  his  head 
while  the  doctor  adjusted  the  gag  after 
ho  had  been  knocked  out  and  caused 
almost  as  much  mirth  in  the  audience 


ST  JAMBS  THEATRE— George  A, 
Giles  presents  the  Boston  Stock  Com- 
pany in  "The  Cat  and  the  Canary,  a 
mystery  drama  in  three  acts,  by  John 
Willard.  Staged  by  Samuel  Godfrey. 
The  cast: 

I  Roger  Crosby  /tJ^I^iayi's 

'  '  Mammy  •   Pleasant   •  p pV","° 

Marrv  nivthe   Ralph  Keiniey 

Cltn7  younl.  ^!iA^,a° niaSS 

Suaan  Sillsby   ;^l°'nip^a^de 

ruarles  Wilder  ■^°''-^°^,J'^nVert 

Paul  Jonca  ,i7i  \ti,irti<.ton 

Annahelle   West  •^  •;''"'  tSI^  Ihousc 

Hendricks  Ralph  »'?"5?"|e 

Patterson  Harold  Chase 


Ts  did  I^lzzie. 

OFFERED  ATKHTH'Si 

I    Grace  La  Rue.  International  popular 
singer,  was  accorded  a  generous  recep- 
Uonon  her  return  to  Keith' «  last  even- 
ing when  she  demonstrated  that  she 
,tlU  possesses  a  charming  voice  for 
song  and  expression.      Miss  La  Rue. 
who  Is  assisted  by  Joseph  Daly,  a  rare 
ot  thft  nlano,  heads  an  unusualb 
de  ghtful  bt/^  U'le  theatre  this  week^ 
«'r  s  nglng  of  light  and  serious  songs 
K  closely  pressed  for  high  honors  b> 
all   tho  acis.   especially   that  of  MUe 
Marguerite  aiid  Frank  Gill,  formerly  o 
.   Music  Box  Revue,  which  showed 
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'  only  a  little  while  ago,  and  tnP' 
.  (ly  n^  t  of  Herbert  WHllams  nntl 
1.  :,i  AVolfus. 

Other  acts  -were  that  of  Zelaya  in 
music,  wit  and  phllosopliy;  Edwin  Nel- 
son,  the  twentieth  century  oomedinn : ; 
■Robey  and  Gould,  in  "Education  Will 
Out."  one  of  the  best  acts  in  their  line, 
seen  here  for  some  time;  Amac.  with 
the  assistance  of  Velma.  in  the  "Croat 
C-\tC[   Illusion.  •   and   Miiliov,  McNcece 
Rid^e.    m    "Whirls    and    Steps.  "| 
p's  Fables.  Topics  of  tho  Day  and 
,u>  complete  the  program. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


ARLINGTON— "Mary  "  George 
M.  Cohan's  popular  musical  com- 
edy revived  by  the  Berkaley  come- 
dian;!.   Second  week. 

COLONIAL  —  Earl  Carroll's 
"Vanities,"  an  amusing  revue 
rich  in  comedians,  headed  by  Joe 
Cook  and  sumptuously  mounted. 
Second  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "The  First 
Year,"  Frank  Craven's  delightful 
comedy  of  married  life.  Well 
acted  with  Mr.  Craven  leading 
man.    Sixth  week. 

MAJESTIC— "Polly  PrefeiTed," 
Guy  Bolton's  entertaining  comedy 
of  the  films,  with  Genevieve  To- 
bin  the  heroine.    Third  week. 

SELWYN-^ane  Cowl  and  Rol- 
lo  Peters  in  Shakespeare's  "An- 
tony and  Cleopatra."  Second  and 
last  week. 

TREMONT  —  "The  Clinging 
Vine,"  a  Henry  W.  Savage  music- 
al comedy,  with  all  that  means, 
with  Vivienne  Segal.  Second 
week. 

WILBUR  —  Frank  Craven's 
lively  musical  comedy  "Up  She 
Goes,"  with  Nancy  Welford,  Rich- 
ard (Skeets)  Gallagher  and  Fanny 
Rice.    Sixth  and  last  week. 

POPULAR  SOPRANO  T» 
SINGING  IN  "JAZZMANIA" 


:  1,.;   inuuu.^  h.-..i   1.  '  i   iln-  .  li.'  , 

had  an  audience  with  the  Dalai  T,uma.  | 
and  how  he  returned  to  India  with  an 
escort. 

Truly,  an  enSTossIng  story,  which  was 
lifltoncd  to  with  the  closest  attention  b> 
a  largo  au'lienoc.    Dr.  McGovenx  did  noi ; 
weary  it  with  statistics,  ophnions.  com-  li 
parisons,  prophecies.    V(e  acciiia.lntod  l\is  j 
hearert!  with  tlie  grandeur  oC  the  moun-  J, 
tain  scenery.  His  account  of  the  journey 
was  so  ^•ivid  that  a  heaver  might  have  , 
exclaimed  with  Walt  Wliitnian  descr.ib- 
Ing  a  heroic  deed:  "I  am  the  man;  I  | 

suffered;  I  was  there."    Yet  the  storjl' 
was  as  modestly  told,  as  if  the  narrator 
were  speakintr  oi;  another.     He  could 
bring  the.  Thibetans  into  personal  ac- 
duaiiit.ance  with  his  hearers,  for  he  had 
lived  with  them,  drank  their  tea,  seen 
their  symbolic  dances,  played  with  tlieir 
children,  been  invited  to  be  a  fifth  or 
sixth  hu.siband  of  a  polyandrua  landlady  ] 
— she  had  not  the  I'atal  beauty  of  Poll-  ; 
phar's  wife— joined  tho  crowd  of  roonlw 
in  a  street  of  Lliasa  that  was  clamoring 
for  his  lite  and  shouted  a-\  ie  with  thonjj  \ 
l>r.  McGove'rn  wa.s  gracefully  iatr** 
duced  by  .Toseph  Mndon  Smith,  a  fel- 
low-travelcr.  who  has  seen    and  pic- 
I  tured  strange  lands  and  people.     The  j 
audience  paid   Dr.   MctJovern   the  un- 
usual ■compliment  of  recalling  him  after  • 
he  had  left  tho  platform. 


U  is  said  ot  tlic  I'lder  sibtcr  in  derision 
at  her  allowing  tho  younger  to  6et_ 

nhf-ail  of  hfv. 

JAMES  M.  PULLT. 

lu  tniin\.i:i  he  must  dance  in  the 
half-peck"  is  said  of  a  bachelor  on  his 
younger  brother's  marriage. — Bd. 


'Miss  Gertrude  Ains worth  a  Feature! 
of  Horticultural  Hall  Show 

Miss  Gertrude  AInsworth,  soprano, 
has  signed  as  one  of  the  feature  at- 
tractions of  "Jazzmania,"  the  mid- 
winter carnival  which  opened  in  Hor- 
tlculural  hall  yesterday  and  will  con- 
tinue until  next  Saturday  night,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Women's  Charity 
Club  Hospital  at  Parker  Hill.  She  sings  ^ 
twice  daily,  in  the  main  restaurant  hall 
in  the  afternoon  and  In  the  restaurant 
and  cabaret  performance  in  the  even- 
ing. 

She  is  well  known  to  Boston  cabaret- 
goers,  liaving  played  several  engage- 
ments here.  She  has  also  Been  heard  j 
by  thousands  of  radio  fans  in  .urograms  } 
of  several  of  the  leading  broadcasting 
stations  of  the  country.  Her  present  en- 
gagement will  probably  be  her  last  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  for  some  time,  as 
she  has  sung  for  the  last  two  seasons, 
the  Chicago  Terrace  Gardens,  where 
she  has  sung  forthe  last  two  seasons. 


M.W.M.M'GOVERN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
William  Jlontgomery  ■McGoverii 
cave   a   most  interesting   lecture  lasi 
-       ■  His  subject 


Who  wrote  the  song,  "The  King  ofj 
the  Cannibal  Islands"?  We  first  heard  | 
it  in  the  sixties.  The  version  we  heard 
'  —there  is  more  than  one,  and  there  was 
a  parody  that  for  good  reasons  was 
never  printed— 'began:    "Oh,  have  you' 
heard  a  story  of  late,"  and  we  remem-  i 
ber  tliese  lines:  I 
"Woman  pudding  with  ba-by  sauce 
And  little  boy  pie  for  second  course. 
Ho  ate  them  all  without  remorse. 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
There  was  another  verse  aibout  hie 
eating  ciergrmen  cold  and  raw.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Our   little   village   was   in   a  region 
productive  of  foreign  missionaries.  They 
were  supposed  to  obtain  wives  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  seminary,  and  it  was  said  m  I 
the  sixties  that  the  young  women  stood  | 
In  a  lino  to  be  chosen  according  to  the 
1  missionary's  whim  and  caprice.  Some 
i  visitor  from  Yale  one  night  at  a  party 
I  In  our  village  sang  the  song.   When  he 
came  to  the  stanza  about  the  mighty 
!  potentate's  fancy  for  cold,  raw  clergj'-  i 
I  men,  a  shriek  was  heard  and  an  elderly 
1  woman  fainted.  It  seemed  that  her  hus- 
';  band,  a  missionary,  had  been  murdered 
j  by  cannibals  on  a  South  sea  island.  The 
!  student  from  Yale  was  not  urged  to 
repeat  the  verse;  in  fact,  the  enjoyment 
of  the  evening  was  somewhat  dampened. 
The   song  was   printed  in   early  song 
books  of  colleges;  perhaps  it  is  today, 
although  college  glee  clubs  now  sing 
music  by  Palestrina  instead  of  "The 
Bull  Dog  on  the  Bank,"   "The  Black 
Brigade,"   "The  Waltz,"   ''How  Can  I 
Bear   to  I^eave  Thee,"    "Upldee"  and 
other  ditties.    The  vocal  technic  of  the 
collegians  was  then  ot  the  coilar-and- 
elbow  order  and  pure  intonation  was 
attained  by  main  strength. 
I     Again  we  ask,  who  -WTOte  the  words 
of  "The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands?"' 

I  FOR  ALL  DISPUTANTS 

(Walt  Whitman) 
!  Showing  the  best,  and  dividing  it  from 
'  the  worst,  age  vexes  age; 

Knowing  the  perfect  fitness  and  equa- 
I  nlmity  of  things, 

I    While  they  discuss  I  am  silent,  and  go 
bathe  and  admire  myself. 


One  meets  men  so  meanly  attached 
to  the  worship  of  a  celebrated  memory 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  lackeys  of  an  I 
Immortality. — Jules  de  Ooncourt. 

WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOR? 

As  the  World  Wag.s: 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  some  i 
parts  of  our  country,  in  the  West  par-  | 
tlcularly,  seems  to  be  tliat  New  Eng- 
tanders  are  cold-hearted  and  unnoigh- 
borly.  If  the  stories  of  suffering  and 
tieglect  during  our  bitterest  cold  weath- 
er are  true,   we  must  be  failing  as 

neighbors. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  aged  minister 
living  in  a  little  town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  frozen  to  death  and  Ills  house- 
keeper a  woman  over  80  years  old,  was 
found  unconscious  the  next  morning. 
They  wtro  found  by  "neighbors"  who 
were  Iteeping  a  "vigilant"  watch  ovct 
the  house  from  a  distance. 

It  may  be  vigilance  to  leave  two  old 
persons  alone  such  a  bitter  cold  night 
and  it  may  be  vigilance  to  leave  them 
without  sufficient  heat  to  keep  them 
through  the  night,  but  it  is  not  vigilance 
of  real  Christianity. 

During  this  same  cold  spell  a  farmer 
was  fined  for  allowing  a  hog  to  freeze 
to  death,  but  we  are  never  held  respon- 
sible for  the  Bufferings  of  human  beings 
when  they  are  only  neighbors.  If  we  all 
tried  harder  to  keep  one  of  the  greatest 
commandment.s,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  how  much  less  suffering  there 
would  be.  S.  A.  H. 

HoUiston. 


MISS  TRUMBULL ' 

Miss  Florcncn  Trumbull,  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  la.'it  evening  in  Stelnert  hall. 
Her  program,  as  announced,  was  as  fol- 
lows: Mozart,  Pautasle,  D  minor;  Haess- 
Ur.  Gigue,  Beethoven,  Menuett,  E  fiat, 
Inojor  and  Sonata  op.  27,  No.  1;  Schu- 
bert, Impromptu,  C  minor,  op.  90,  No.  1; 
Schubert-Liszt,  Gretchen  and  Spinn- 
rade;  Mendelssohn-Liszt,  On  Wings  of 
Song;  Mendelssohn,  Scherzo,  E  minor 
and  Rondo  Caprlccloso;  Moor,  Inter- 
mezzo; Stierlin-Vallon,  Arlequin;  Rach- 
maninov,  Serenade;  Leschetltzky,  In- 
termezzo-Scherzando;  '  Saint-Saens, 
Bourrio  for  left  hand  alone;  Henselt, 
Berceuse;  Strauss-Schuett,  Tales  from 

the  Vienna  Forest;  Liszt,  St.  Francis 
W'alklng  on  the  Waves. 

Miss  Trumbull  followed  each  of  the 
chosen  composers  through  their  many 
pages  of  exacting  music  as  written 
with  an  unfailing  accuracy  and  without 
additions.  She  did  not  always  succeed 
in  evoking  the  mood  suggested  by  the 
titles — but  then,  titles  are  sometimes 
only  titles.  She  hwa  excellent  command 
of  her  instrument;  she  plays  with  a 
cool,  crisp,  sure  touch  and  an  even  col- 
oring; she  indulges  neither  in  poetics 
nor  in  vivid  colorings. 

The  hall  was  not  filled,  but  those 
music  lovers  present  were  very  appre- 
ciative. 


YES,  BILL  SLIPPED  A  COG 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  Marguerite  whom  Dante  toasted 
high  in  the  Paradisian  parks." 

Did  not  Homer  nod  in  Bitterroot 
Bill's  pome"   published  in  Notes  and 

Lines  Feb.  7th?  IT  I  remember  rightly, ,    „  r^-nr^fi 

It  was  Beatrice  who  welcomed  Dante  to  ,  BU>^rnal  Cuy._^^  not^  ^es^  wiT  paper 

Re.    The   cruiser  Ealeigh.     How  do,  ^^^for^et  Xt'^h^ 


1^  I  ' 

GORDON'S  OLYMPIA— "The  Eternal 
Citv,"  with  Lionel  Barrymore,  Barbara 
La  Marr,  Richard  Bennett,  Bert  Lytell, 
Alontagu  Love  and  others,  adapted  from 
a  modernized  version  of  Sir  Hall  Caine  s 
romance,,  directed  by  Ge.otge  Fitziup-. 

'^'A  writer  for  the  Wanche&ter  .Gua»-(K;l* 
tells  of  the  American  film  producer 
whose  insistence  on  "realism"  led  him 
and  his  entire  company  to  England  to 
film  "the  English  cbuntry."  Cut  when 
he  arrived  it  was  winter,  and  there 
were  no  leaves  on  the  tree^.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  stfpng  tKfe  trees  with  pappr 
leaves.     .  -  ,  - 

There  is  something  of  this  in 


"The 
Fitz- 


or 

usage,  I  believe. 
Central  Falls  R, 


A.  D.  M. 


THAT  OLD  PROVERB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Moncure  D.  Conway  says  in  his 
"Wandering  Jew"  (page  284)  that  it  is 
"written  in  the  Talmud  that  'next  to 
godliness  is  cleanliness.'  "  Where  in 
the  Talmud  is  that  statement  to  be 
found?  OBSERVER. 

The  Talmud  is  a  huge  book.  No  doubt 
It  is  to  be  found  and  examined  in  the 
Boston  Library.   Look  up  the  sayings  of 


From  this,  we  except  Lionel  Barrj  more 
There  is  excellent  photography,  and 
Interesting  grouping.  There  are  genre 
scenes  of  great  pictorial  beauty,  and  no 
matter  how  insignificant  the  tale,  one 
may  still  enjoy  the  weathered  dignity  of 
grass-grown  aqueducts,  the  Coliseum, 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  misted  in  the  sun- 
set, St.  Peter's  glimpsed  from  a  dis- 
tance. ,  . 

But,  with  a  feeble  story  to  begin 
■with,  and  titling  that  likens  the  love 
of  Donna  Roma  to  a  bursting  cataract, 
the  result  is  disappointing.  Donna 
Roma,  the  daughter  of  a  father  who 


Phinehas  ben  Yair.  The  attendants  in  D  predicts  world  peace,  loves  her  adopt 
the  library  are  courteous.— Bd.  i    -  -     ..  ,^  =  i^<.i-« 


I 


night  in  Symphony  haU. 

To  Lhasa  in  Disguise."   The  IfC- 
by  many  motion 


was, 

ture  was  illustrated 


pictures  and  lantern  slides.  _  I 

Readers  of  The  Herald  will  remember' 
that  the  story  of  his  -perilous  journey 
'  over  the  mountain  pass  to  Thibet  milil 
he  reached  the  mysterious  city  was  told 
by  him  in  issues  of  The  Herald  last 
fall.     His  lecture  was  even  more^en- 
.tertaining,    and  there   was   the   added  | 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  modest  hero  and 
hearing  of  his  adventures  from  his  own 
'  f^nor  was  his  lecture  merely  a  rep- 
tionCf  what  he  had  written 
Thibet  has  had  a  singular  attraction 
-  the  verv  fact  that  for  years  it  has 
:.n  a  country  forbidden  to  to'-f'Sf 
He  told  of  the    lirst    expedition  in 
hich  he  ^^s  obliged  to  return  from 
TMbet  to  India  before  be  wa«  near  the  , 
.,ly  city,  and  then  f,,,.," 
,-eater  detail  the  sufferings  of  his  ""It. 
Irtv  through  the  snow  and  ice  of  the 
::ss  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  aU 
Dosed  when  they  at  la.-;t    were  i" 
T  iibetrhow  he  finally,  '^-^^"^/^^J^^ft 
Lha.«,  frankly  told  his  l^<''=,V't^,  f  ,"'?e- 
vho  he  was;  how  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
main In  seclusion  until  the  boni.  ■  ^ 


GOOD  QUEEN  BESS 

We  have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Chamber- 
lln's  "Tho  Sayings  of  <3ueen  Elizabeth," 
but  we  doubt  if  it  is  as  entertaining, 
or  if  the  conversation  reported  is  so 
realistic,  as  it  is  in  Mark  Twain's  his- 
torical and  anecdotical  little  bock  which 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  fireside  life 
a.t  court  in  those  spacious  days.  Un- 
fortunately It  is  not  included  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Mark  Twain's 
Vorks. 

HOW    DO  THEY? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  found  this  sentence  in  Mr.  Basil 
King's  "The  Dust  Flower";  "She  sat 
as  a  lover  stands  at  a  tryst  as  to  which 
\here  is  no  positive  engagement." 
How  do  they  sit  that  way? 

EZ  RA, 

YES,  THAT'S  BATH  NIGHT 

AVALON  BALLROOM 
Chronicle  Building,  De  Kalb,  111. 
CLEAN  DANCING  EVERY 
SATURDAY  NIGHT.. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Jane"  asks  for  light  on  tlie  sa.\ing 
that  the  older  unmarried  sister  should 
"dance  in  the  hogtrough."  I  know  it  as 
'•ni!   '^rough."   It  is  a  cbmmon  cxpres 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  LAD'S  COUSIN 

(Samuel  Hoffcnstein  In  the  N.  Y.  Tribune) 
When  I  was  one  and  twenty 
My  ills  were  in  their  prime, 
AVith  aches  and  pains  aplenty. 
And  gout  before  my  time; 
I  had  the  pyorrhea. 
And  fever  turned  me  blue — 
They  said  that  I  would  be  a 
Dead  man  at  twenty-two. 

Now  I  am  two  and  twenty 
The  aches  and  pains  I  thought 
Were  miseries  aplenty. 
Compared  to  these,  are  naught; 
And  even  these  are  bubbles 
That  scarce  can  worry  me 
When  I  regard  the  troubles 
1  11  have  a  twenty-three. 

THE    EMANCIPATED  SEX 

(The  Almonte,  Ont.,  Can.,  Gazette) 
BIRTHS 

GUNN— At  Tatlock  on  Sunday,  Jan 
6th  to  Mrs.  Stewart  Gunn,  a  daughter. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  the  reviewer  unfair  in  chiding  May 
Sinclair  with  using  "old  stuff'  when,  in 
her  new  novel,  she  allows  the  Anglican 
parish  priest  to  thumb  French  litera- 
ture? Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
"woman  with  a  past"  of  stage  and 
screen  is  to  be  denied  the  inevitable 
scented  cigarette  and  paper  covered 
novel? 

This  is  a  question  which  a  senatorial, 
but  not  senescent  committee  might  de- 
cide. The  coadjutor.  Dr.  Slattery,  re- 
cently urged  George  Wharton  Pepper 
and  two  score  prominent  Pennsylva- 
nians  to  "read  more  books."  j 
It  may  be  that  "La  Garconne"  of  M.  | 
Marguerite  is  a  bit  old-fashioned,  still 
!  "L'Orgeuil  de  Vivre"  is  modern  enough 
in  manners  and  politics  to  suit  most 
of  us.  Let  us  hope  (for  the  reputation 
of  Miss   Sinclair  in  letters)    that  the  i 

  .    f  ,      holder  of  "  V  Cure  of' Souls"  was  pon- i 

1n  more  than  one  part  of  Lnglaiid  |    jerlng  on  Caylus's  "Le  Defi  Amoureux." 

AVateri  DR.  CASE  KERR. 


ed  brother.  David  Rossi,  who  leaves 
his  home  in  the  shadow  of  the  aque- 
ducts to  go  to  war.  Donna  Roma,  an 
amateur  sculptress  of  some  skill,  be- 
lieving him  dead,  accepts  the  aid  of  the 
Baron  Bonelli,  who  has  of  course  be- 
come a  war  profiteer.  When  David 
returns  she  is  known  as  "that  Valonna 
woman."  and  when  he  accuses  her  ot 
being  Bonelli's  mistress  she  exclaims  in 
horror  that  it  is  untrue  But  David 
kills  the  baron,  and  as  the  sun  sets  on 
the  hills  of  Rome,  he  and  Donna  Roma 
are  again  united.  He  is  now  chief 
among  the  leaders  of  Mussolini's  Fa-; 
cistl.  and  Signor  Mussdiini  himself 
adds  to  the  glories  of  Rome  by  his  pres- 
ence. .  _,. 
\  When  Sir  Hall  Caine  wrote  The 
Eternal  City"  it  was  intended  as  mild 
Koclalist  doctrine.  Written  in  the  early' 
nineteen  hundreds,  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  Facisti.  or  of  the  exalted  patriot- 
ism expounded  in  the  sub-titles  of  tha 
fllin.    But  this  is  explained  in  the  in- 

I  troduction;  the  film  is  a  modernization. 

Barbara  La  Marr  is,  as  usual,  beau- 
1  tiful  to  look  upon  and  posed  Bert^  L>- 
1  :  ten  strives  manfully  to  achieve  Gallic 
temperament.^lism,  and  Richard  Ben- 
nett overpl.%ys  ,  in  I\is  insistence  on  | 
comic  relief.  Lionel  Barrymore,  alone. 
?malc«s  haA-  witk  lAs  Baron  Bonelli.^ 


E.  G. 

LOEWS  STATE— '-Thy  Xjime  Is 
Woman."  adapted  to  the  films  from  the 
play  by  Carl  Schoner  Benpaniln  E\ 
Glazer.  Directed  by  Fred  ^'^lo  .The 
cast  includes  Ramon  Novarro.  Barljara 
La  Marr,  ^'illisnu,  V,  ^long  Robert 
Edeson,  W&Uace  MacDonald,  Ldlth 
Roberts  and  Claire  MacDowell. 

In  its  original  text  "Thy  ^ame 
Woman"  was  Viennese,  and  its  environs 
the  Alps.  For  presentation  \^  J^f^l 
York,  several  years  ago,  its  setting  was 
changed  to  the  bonlers  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  iis  persons  assumed  '^h*  ^utse  oi 
Spaniards.  Mary  Nash  played  the  vivid, 
wife  of  the  smuggler,  Pedro. 


-.lajiisl)  pla)Mt  is  mostly 
n.    of   tlio   fctrong  youn» 
111  of  his  new   top  boots, 
>;  sliinny  Initlons,  ongi-r 
iit's  stripes;    of  Pedro, 
•viieiiort,    with     tlic  al>- 
.  ..  i.i  >iitlon  of  Iho  woakllnK,  of 
his  ^uuIlB  and  beautiful  wife. 
Th.'     lomandanto     has     sont  Juan 
t  i  seek  out  the  snnigglor,  to 
to  his  wife  so  that  she  will 
n:  Jiinn  Is  promised  his  ser- 
-     ;  .  '^sful., 

the  woman  la 
.il;  intending:  to 
,  tju  ii  ImpTOfsed  by 
.     his    daring.  He 
n,    ,  11  f-hc  shows  him  the 

■  1.  tells'  him  t<>  go  back  to  thu 
:.».  t>->  win  his  stripes.  Juan 

■  the  barracks,  but  he  makes 

■Ir  •   realizes    that   his  wife 
he   betrays  himself  to 
•lie.  is  pardoned  tor  his 
icardo  is  condemned  as  a 
r.titor.    Th^  r.    is  a  dramaSv-  sequence 
II  which  Prdro.  tho  WQrnajLftpd  Ricardo 
•  ■  ,       '  -1,  after  Pedro  has  re 
I  icl;».  Juan  w  hes- 
.. other   to   take  the 
li  lum.  or  to  take  Pedro's  of- 
.  y,  with  which  he  may  escape 
.,    Is.    As  ho  Is  about  to  leave 
'v  lUi  her.  Pedro  calls  her  back  for  one 
^^S^^.    anil   then  stabs  her.     Then,  a3 
s   her   in   his  arms,  the 
It  her  feet.    Tlie  guards 
,i\lo. 

,  s.i  i.id  l»ave  been  the  end,  but 
our  propensity  for  "happy  end- 
■  an  additional- episode  has  been 
•  J  on.   in  which   the  comandanta 
■ns  Juan,  at  hls^  daughter's  plea. 
.  .th  the  exception  of  the  constant 
I  loirping  on  the  changing  attributes  of 
1  v  'niin   in   monumentat  placai'ds,  from 
nd  misery,  to  love,  there 
■ant  notes.    Il  is  admir- 
al the  Ricardo  of  Xovar- 
j  than  his  Scaramouche, 
:  William  V.  Mong.  Bar- 
lacks  the  picaresque  note, 
ion  of  the'  woman,  although 
.  ictive  enough.    With  the  ex- 
'"w  backdrops  that  lo.oked 
es,  settings  were  in  ex- 
li^d  suggestive  o£  the  mood 
ftlif  pUi.  E.  G. 


iFlonzaley  Four  Gives  Full] 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  its  sec- 
ond concert  of  the  season  last  night 
in  Jordan  hall.    The  program  was  as 
follows:    Mozart.     Quartet,     A  major 
'(K.  4»4);  Vaughan  Williams,  Quartet,  i 
f.  minor;  Beethoven,  Quartet,  C  major  I 
op  53.  No.  3.  I 
Debussy   Is    quoted    as   having   said  ! 
that  Mozart  had  style  while  Beethoven  j 
lacl^ed  it.    ile  did  not   mean  by  this  | 
that  Beethoven  was  not  a  great  com- 

ser.    His    meaning    was,  subtle;  its', 
MRniflcance  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  I 
fiefined.    Certain     characteristics    that  j 
ontribute  to  v\at  Is  known  as  style  I 
are   as   clearly   perceived   in   Mozart's  j 
quartets  as  in  his  G  minor  Symphony,  1 
the    finale   of  the    "Jupiter"   and   his  j 
operas,  perhaps  even  more'  so.    In  the 
luartet.s  the  perfection  of  workmanship 
is  never  distressingly  apparent.     As  in 
the  better  novels  and  the  "Roundabout 
Papers"  of  Thackeray,   the  author  Is 
always  at  ease;  what  seems  graceful 
carelessness,     refreshing  spontaneity, 
the   happy  choice   of  a  phrase,  these 
come  from  the   man  knowing  exactl.v 
what  he  wished  to  .say.    There  waa  no 
cudgelling  of  the  brain. 

In  the  quartet  of  Mozart  played  last 
night,  and  played  as  Mozart  no  doubt 
would  have  had  It,  there  is  the  constant 
flow  of  beautiful  thoughts  beautifully 
expressed,  so  logically  that  the  hearer 
is  conscious  of  beauty  only;  not  of  the 
surpassing  technical  skill.  And  in  the 
third  movement  thtre  are  pages  that 
must  have  surprised,  perhaps  perplexed 
the  orthodox  listeners  in  Mozart's  day' 
for  Mozart,  probably  without  deliberate 
intention,  often  ran  ahead  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  was  a  man  of  the  years 
to  come,  whereas  Haydn,  who  outlived 
him,  was  in  his  chamber  music  delight- 
fully 18th  centurj'.  Of  this  quartet  it 
might  be  said,  as  Hazlitt  said  of  Mozart 
in  general,  that  the  music  comes  from 
the  air  and  returns  to  it.  When  there 
Is  emotion,  there  Is  no  contortion  no 
straining.  The  face  of  the  Muse  is  still 
beautiful,  though  her  speech  may  be 
gay.  tender  or  melancholy. 

The  quartet  by  Vaughan  Wllllam.s 
is  a  peculiarly  Ingratiating  work  In 
spirit  It  is  akin  to  the  composer's  son? 
cycle  "On  Wenlock  Edge,"  though  its 
melodic  lines  are  more  Gaelic  than 
English  in  expression.  In  fact  there  1  = 
almost  nothing  in  this  music  to  rem'-  ■ 
one  of  the  square-toed,  formal,  sti;  . 
linglish  composer  who  works  fo 
d-gree  of  Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge.  . 


'  Vaughan  TVIIIIama  of  the  qiM 
li"  rent  being  than  the  Van;;!..!; 
of    tho    "Tallls"    music  for 
r  even  of  the  "Ivondon"  Sym- 
i  K.ii.i.     There  is  a.  mystical  streak  In  i 
the  (|uartet;  there  Is  at  times  a  wlUI- 
nosa   In   tho  musical   though<    a  wild  ■ 
noss  that  does  not  run  riot.  The  orig-  . 
In.-illiy    is    not   imprudent.    Often  f."' 
composer    writes    ns    if   for  his 
plcas'.iri'.  but  with  the  secret  hope  t/ 
other  lieiircrs  ma>'  underntand  iiml  ■ 
joy.    This  music  is  of  the  order  ' 
well-nigh   exprefises  the  inexpresK:'- 
I  here  are   mo'  ci  than   hints  at  b<  i  : 
ihat.  not  of  the  earth,  defies  analy. 
It  is  needless  to  sny  that  the  1>'' 
zaleys   gave   the   music   full   an  1  • 
^•••*nt  interpretation. 


Last  Thursday  Mr.  Charles  S.  Knowles 
of  Wakefield  attempted  to  ask  In  this 
column:  "Who  remembers  tho  bur- 
lesque of  'The  Black  Crook'  cmtltled 'The 
Black  Book,' "  but  the  linotype  pre- 
ferred to  speak  of  "The  Black  Brook." 
"Old  Timer"  writes:  "O  temporal  O 
mores!  'The  Black  Brook'  forsooth!  I 
wonder  whether  'The  Black  Brook'  was 
tho  Styx?  'Tts  50  years  hence,  but  as 
I  recall  there  was  no  hint  of  anything 
gloomy  In  the  show  evidently  Intended 
in  tho  note." 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Old  Laird  B*ll,  observing  billboard 
announcement  of  "The  Ten  Commanl- 
menls,"  remarked  that  it  was  the  first 
time  the  '"movies"  had  given  symptoms 
of  being  aware  of  the  other  nine.  Salu- 
tuto.   Ygrec  Em  Say  Ah. 

According  to  Mr.  Samuel  HoKensteln, 
the  "Shropshire  Lad's  Cousin"  goes  oc- 
casionally to  the  circus.  We  quote  an- 
other of  Mr.  Holtensteln's  parodies  of 
A.  E.  Housman's  manner.  They  were 
published  recently  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

VI 

When  I  go  to  the  circus 
My  heart  is  full  of  woe 
For  thinking  of  the  people 
That  used  to  see  the  show. 
And  now  are  laid  below. 

They  stood  beneath  the  tent-cloth 
And  heard  the  lion  roar; 
They  saw  the  striped  hyena 
Revolve  upon  the  floor; 
And  now  they  are  no  more. 

J  think  of  all  the  corpses 
Worm-eaten  in  the  shade; 
1  cannot  chew  my  peanuts 
Or  drink  my  lemonade: 
Good  God,  I  am  afraid! 

-I.  see  the  grave  worms  feeding 
Upon  the  tigers'  talis; 
I  see  the  people  quiet 
As  prisoners  In  jails 
Because  they're  dead  as  nails. 

Then  what's  the  good  of  watching 
The  horses  and  trapeze. 
The  big  show  and  the  little. 
And  the  menageries: 
We're  all  a  lot  of  fleas. 


Notes  and  Lines:  Is  Boston  the  most 
blase  opera-going  community  in  <t>e 
wt)rtd?  Irritated  beywn*  rwaeyjre,  I 
could  not  but  adintrc  tho  superb  non- 
chalance with  which  adjacent  seat- 
holders  chatted  during  the  performance 
of  "Boris  Godunov"  last  Tliursday  night 

Perchance  my  taste  has  been  vitiated 
by  too  long  residence  abroad,  but  It 
really  :seemed  too  fine  a  production  to 
be  (ii.scussed  while  under  way.  Is  It 
Boston  or  myself  that  grows  too  criti- 
cal? I  wonder  It  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son will  devote  a  chapter  of  that  fa- 
mous elephant  folio  to  the  social  animal 
who  pays  a  fat  sum  for  a  seat,  toils  up 
two  flights  of  stairs  and  then  babbles 
while  Challapin  sings.  My  word,  it's  an 
extraordinary  beast.   Very  truly  yours, 

Hollander.  PHEBE  A.  H. 


Mr.  Polacco  gave  the  reason  for  the 
change  in  the  order  of  the  last  scenes 
of  "Boris  Godunov."  At  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  the  final  curtain  fell  on 
the  death  of  Boris.  'Tls  not  so  in  the 
opera.  Boris  dies.  Then  comes  the 
scene  in  wliich  the  people  are  in  re- 
volt and  Dimitrl  rid.  s  by  in  triumph. 
The  tumult  dies.  The  stage  is  empty 
save  for  the  foolish  one,  the  "Youro- 
divy,"  who,  seated  on  a  stone,  sobs  out: 
"Flow,  flow  bitter  tears.  Weep,  weep, 
my  orthodox  soul!  So-in  the  enemy  will 
come,  the  darkness  rise,  the  thick  and 
gloomy  nigtit.  Woe  to  Russia,  woe  to 
Russia!  Weep,  weep,  Russian  people, 
famished  people." 

Here  is  truly  a  dramatic  ending.  The 
scenes  were  transposed  because  the 
management  feared  that  the  audience 
would  think  the  opera  ended  with  the 
death  of  Boris,  and  so  leave  the  the- 
atre.. 


Hal— ITuf.  Lci  ici, 

,  whose  sign  liniy  b' 
.Ml    K..l(ln8on  iH  thu*  remliui'  i       H"  , 
grand  old  Bong  llrst  sung  tn  Albany, 

N.  Y.: 

"One.  two,  three,  balancs  like  ir.e, 
You're  quite  a  fairy,  but  J'hju  hav. 
your  faults.  ,  .  , 

While  your  left  foot  1»  tozy,  your  right 
foot  Is  craiy. 
But  don't  be  unalsy,  Til  learn  you  to 
waltz." 

Thv  Harvard  Gleo  Club,  assisted  by 
Pablo  t.'asals.  vIoloncelllBt.  will  givo  * 
concert  In  Symphony  hall  tonight. 

The  program  of  tho  Syniphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Is  an*  Interesting  one.    Tho  or- 
cheslial  pt;?ces  will  be  Cluck's  overture 
to  "Iphlgenia  In  Aull8,"I>eems  Taylor's 
suite.    "Through  the   Looking  Cl>»f«., 
and  Tchaikovsky's  "Ronioo  and  Juliet 
overture-fantasia.     Mr.   Taylor's  suite, 
which  w-lll  bo  played  hero  for  tho  flrsV 
time,  was  suggested  by  Lewis  Carroll  s 
Immortal   book.     The   movements  are 
entitled:     Dedication,  |the   Garden  of 
Live  mowers,    Jabberwocky,  Looking 
Glass  Insects  and  the  Whito  Knight. 
The  music  is  said  to  be  charming.  This 
is  not  tho  first  time '  that  Carroll  has 
been  of  service  to  coitaposors.  Walter 
Slaughter,    an   Bnglishfcna".    wrote  an 
opera    "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  which, 
pr<iduced  in  1886,  has  been  revived  sev- 
eral tliries  ip  London.    Mr.  Chadwick's 
amusing  "Jabbcnvocky"  is  familiar  to 
the  Apollo  Club  audiences.   The  soloist 
at  the  Symphony  concerts  will  be  that 
eminent  violinist,  Jacques  Thibaud.  He 
will  play  Lalo's  Symphonic  Kspagnole, 
and  no  one  plays  that  hauniing  music 
with  the  like  grace,  beauty  of  tone  and 
exquisite  taste. 

Messrs.  Beale  and  Hanson  will  give 
a  violin  and  piano  concert  next  Satur- 
dav  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  Mr.  CUadwick  will  con- 
tlucl  the  Pioplc  fi  Syn^hony  orchestra. 
Tho  program  will  cpnSlst  of  his  com- 
positions. ' 

"Marie  Sundelius  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  and  Clara  Larsen,  pianist, 
will  give  the  second  Copley-Plaza  Sua- 
tey  idgUt  concert  »ext  flunday. 

iCECIUA  SOCIETY 

Last  night  the  Cecilia  Society,  Aglde 
Jacchia,  conductor,  gave,  in  Symphony 
hall,  its  first  concert  of  Its  47th  season. 
The  program  contained  the  overture  to 
Rossini's  "WiUiam  Tell"  (players  from 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Julius 
Theodorowicz,  concert-master), a  Hymn 
to  Rossini"  by  Mr.  Jacchia  for  chorus, 
orchestra,  soprano  and  tenor  solos  (iriae 
Pilla,  soprano,  Richard  Crooks,  tenor), 
and  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  (soloists 
Anne  Roselle,  soprano,  Nevada  Van  der 
Veer,  mezzo-soprano.  Richard  Crooks 
tenor,  Fred  Patton,  bass).  Tho  organist 
was  Ernest  Harrison.  .i,  „f  n 

The  occasion  had  quite  the  a>r  ^ 
homage  to  Rossini.  Men  >\  15"*^  less 
worthy  of  It  have  had  such  honor  paid 
them-not  to  wander  farther  afield  than 
the  "Stabat  Mater"  itself,  Rossini,  man 
of  the  theatre  though  he  ^as  by  nature 
and  environment,  put  the  silliest  oper- 
atic conventions  behind  him  when  1  e 
set  this  hymn  to  music,  and  tor  its 
lines  of  tragic  simplicity 
melodies  and  an  orchestral  scherne  far 
more  fitting  than  it  is  the  fash-on  to 
allow.  Too  operatic,  some  people  find 
the  music.  Perhaps.  But  could  e^er 
an  Italian  deal  with  drama  without  be- 
ing operatic?-and  theS.  situation  de- 
scHbel  in  the  poem  is  surely  dramatic 
enough.  Why  complain  because  the 
Italian  Rossini  had  to  his  credit  a 
Latin  type  of  fervor,  not  Bach  s. 

The  performance  last  night  might 
have  shown  forth  more  of  this  fervor 
something  more  at  least  of  the  dramatic 
element.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jacchia  was  con- 
sciously trying  to  do  away  with  ^t. 
stressing  Instead  the  quieter  cplsodeb. 
those  that  approach  nearest  the  ecclesi- 
astical style.  At  all  events  it  wa^ 
smoothness  from  .the  orchestra  and 
niceness  from  the  chorus  he  seemed  to 
value  most.  Of  the  soloists.,  all  blessed 
with  fine  voices.  Mr.  Patton  brought 
also  to  his  work  a  fine  sense  of  style, 
h  which  excellence  Mine.  Van  der  Veer 
equalled  him,  and  furthermore  she  evi- 
dently knew  the  meaning  of  the  words 
she  sang.  ,  -j„o 

Mr.  Jacchia  wrote  his  cantata  In  1&98. 
when  he  was  a  student  at  the  conserva- 
tory in  Pesaro.  It  won  him  a  prize  No 
wonder,  for  the  music  sounds  well  from 
chorus  and  orchestra  both,  and  would 
bring  credit  to  any  young  man  vl  i6.  n 
it  shows  no  strong  individuality  or  fine 
wealth  of  musical  imagination,  the  text 
l  e  had  to  Fet  could  hardly  have  proved 
a  source  of  inspiration.  This  text,  by 
the  way.  Miss  Pilla.  n'.so  the  possessor 
of  a  beautiful  voice,  translated  Into  ex- 
cellent English.  Composer  and  perform- 
ers alike  were  cordially  applauded  by 
an  audience  of  good  size.       R.  R-  G. 


i 

,,.,w  Informed  that  "The  King 
nf  the  I'.lack  liilfH,"  whoBo  vefBen  have 
r''  1  (he  r.-aders  of  Tho  Herald  great 
.  ,   IH   Mr.   J.   U.   NlcoUon.  tlia 
,  el  of  a  storiiRo  warehouM  In  Chl- 
,  ago.    His  first  pocra  to  attract  atten- 
tion tegan,  "A  lady  lived  in  Lrsbos  a 
weary  Urns  ago."    It  conUlncd  these 
lines:  I 
"We  h-ivo  forgotten  beauty  and  oil  our 
Gods  are  good.  • 
And  little  we  remember  now  the  ArytOm , 
and  tho  wood.  ,  %. 

And  only  old  philosophers  and  fooHBB 

dreamers'  know 
What  lady  lived  In  t*BboB  a  weary  «ma 
agoT* 

His  latest  Is  entitled: 
TWO  WAYS  OF  SAYING  FOOLISHLY 
THE  SAME  FOOLISH  THING 

I. 

heart  is  a  pineapple 
sliced  Into  segments, 
or,  rather, 

,  my  heart  Is  a  melon 
served  up  to  a  rich  wanton.  \ 
Eat  to  repletion.  <J  lady, 
but  cut  not  too  deep  I 
Into  the  rind.  j 
II.  I 
I  have  come  from  Eastern  Inds 

In  a  vessel  flown  like  fire 
Joyously  on  streaming  winds 
To  your  arms  of  my  desire. 
I  liave  brought  you  rugs  and  rings. 

Amber  combs  and  Gods  to  kiss. 
Pearls  and  myriad  painted  things — 
Ask  no  more  than  this! 

On  your  body  you  shall  wear 

Silks  and  gold  of  Samarcand— 
Silks  and  gold— and  in  your  hair 

Perfume  out  of  Tartar-land. 
I  am  come  with  arms  of  flame 

Where  I. loved  in  younger  years- 
Need  you  know  what  secret  shame 
•Inks  my  secret  tears? 
ICING  OP  THE  BLACK  ISLES 


Mr.  Lansing  R.  Robinson  proposes  for 


AN  INDIGNANT  DENIAL 

Mrs.  Vernon  Handy  today  asks  The 
Journal-News  to  correct  the  Impression 
that  her  husband  was  sentenced  to  30 
days  In  the  county  jail  for  theft  of 
chickens.  The  offense  for  which  he 
was  arrested  at  his  home  on  Fulton 
street,  Mrs.  Handy  says,  was  Intoxica- 
tion. 

LATEST  ADDITIONS 

As  the  World  "Wags;  j 
1  noticed  in  your  column  In  The. I 
Herald  this  morning  the  little  Item 
about  "Philip  Dressman  who  runs  a 
tailoring  establishment  In  Pittsfleld." 
This  brought  to  mind  a  similarly  ap- 
propriate name  for  a  tailor  in  Chicago 
who  had  a  prominent  establishment  on 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  with  a 
sign  reading  "George  Rump,  Tailor." 
For  many  years  there  was  a  firm  of 
milk  dealers  In  Chicago  named  "I.  and 
J.  Mix."  For  all  I  know  they  are  stlU 
mixing.  C.  D.  IRWaN. 

Brookllne. 

ADD  "COMMERCIAL  CANDOR" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  business  candor  I  think  this  sign 
seen  In  a  shop  window  In  Westfleld 
takes  the  blue  ribbon: 
"WHY  GO  TO  SPRINGFIBar..D  TO  BF 
CHEATED?    BUY  HERE." 

LESTER  W.  SIMMONS. 

Chester. 


,  "BOMBAY  DUCK"  • 

!As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  la  a  way  to  cook  a  duck  as  sug- 
'  gested  by  an  old-time  Adirondack  guide, 
t  The  duck.  If  strong,  should  be  cooked  on 
.T,  small  plank  prepared  for  the  purpose 
in  the  sa.me  way  as  planked  steak,  with 
this  difference:  after  cooking  discard 
the  duck  and  eat  tho  plank. 
Brookllne.  BARVEL  WHANG. 

Mr.  Whang  and  Mr.  Nicola  are  evi- 
dently in  doubt  concerning  the  precise 
nature  of  the  Bombay  Duck.  Codfish  has 
been  Called  more  or  less  facetiously, 
'  Capo  Cod  turkey."  A  pleasing  combi- 
nation of  melted  cheese  with  toast- 
also,  ale  ,  can  no  longer  be  poured  Into 
the  me.ss— Is  known  as  "Welsh  rabbit. 
So  the  bumraalo,  a  small  dried  fish,  Is 
exported  from  Bombay,  hence  the  name. 
In  India  the  fish  is  served  with  curry. 
Years  ago  in  India  it  was  eaten  only  by 
the  poorer  classes.  If  travelers  are  to  be 
believed.  The  fish  Is  supposed  to  be 
very  nutritive.  It  has  a  peculiar  flavor, 
and  It  may  smell  to  heaven  in  the  cook- 
ing: but  to  the  taste,  it  is  not  "half 
bad"  as  the  Englishman  Says  when  he 
waxes  enthusiastic.  It  Is  surprising  that 
persons  who  should  know  better  per- 
sist in  spelling  "Welsh  rabbit,"  "Welsh 
rarebit."     Dr.  William  Maglnn  In  his 
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th  maxim  of  MorKan  O<loherty"9««rno- 
i>  -  ed  \velah  rabbit  In  the  "(renulna 
wTiy";  "that  is,  the  tcviated  bread 
d  on  botl>  sides  prt^fusely,  then 
.1  1,..    :■  of  cold  roivst  beef,  with  mustard 
and  horse  radish,  and  then  on  the  top 
pf  nil,   tha   superstratum   of  Cheshire 
t!\  V    icrhly  saturated,  while  In  the  pro- 
1  toasting,  with  owrw  (pronounced 
<  ;  s  V  the  Welsh  name  for  aJe),  "or  In 
Its  absence,  penvilne  porter,  black  pep- 
per, and  shallot  vlnegrar  "  Jiaginn  did 
not  think  Oils  a  heavy  supper  for  a  man 
who  had  been  busy  all  day,  reading, 
writlnp,   walking  or  riding,   "who  has 
occupied  himself  between   dinner  and 
supper  In  the  discussion  of  a  bottle  or 
two  of  sound  wine,  or  any  equivalent, 
nd  who  proposes  to  swallow  at  least 
hree  tumblers  of  something  hot,  ere  he 
resigns  himself  to  the  embrace  of  Som- 
nus."    There  were  giants  in  those  days. 
George  Borrow  in  his  "Wild  Wales"  has 
much  to  say  about  the  ale  he  found  In 
that  country,  but  he  says  nothing  about 
the  wild  or  tame  Welsh  rabbit.  And,  by 
the  wav,  are  the  people  of  Wales  espe- 
cially addicted  to  AVelsh  rabbits?— Ed. 

"LITTLE    I    ASK:    MY  WANTS 

ARE  FEW" 

(From  the  Agony  Column  of  the  London 
trime.-i.)  j 

ELDERLY  MA"n,  limited  means,  smalr 
eater,  simple  feeder,  grateful  nature. 
Hi  r.-i^^ontender.  well  Informed,  WANTS 
RESTFUL  HOME  with  nice  sensible  per- 
sons.— Particulars  to  Bo!C  "Tologiat,"  care 
of  Davles  .&  Co.,  85,  Bishopsgate,  E.C.2. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  B.  Wil- 
bur, would  care  to  write  to  me  I  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  hira  with  an  address 
to  get  in  touch  with  connections  of  the 
Carroll  family,  as  my  uncle,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Lawrence,  married  Into  the 
Carroll  of  Carrollton  family. 

HARRY  V.  LAWRENCE. 

119  Milk  stiteet,  Boston. 


ONCE  SYNONYMOUS 

As  the  "World     ags : 

I  supposed  I  knew  my  "David  Cop- 
perfield"  fairly  well,  but  I  experienced 
a  kind  of  shock  today.    David  calls  on 
Uriah  and  Mrs.  Keep.    I  quote:  "And 
then  Mrs.  Heep  began  to  talk  about  i 
fatlier-in-laws  and  then  I  began  to  tell  i 
her  about  mine."    David  was  not  mar-  j 
rled  at  that  time  and  certainly  could 
have  had  no  father-in-law.    Is  it  pos- 
sible that  in  those  days  "father-in-law" 
was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  "step- 
fatlier"? 

Brookline.  J-  T.  P. 

Yes,  "father-in-law"  was  used  for 
"step-father."  not  only  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury— see  Shakespeare's  "Richard  III," 
V.  HI — but  by  Riclvardson  ("Clarissa 
Harlowe"),  Goldsmith  ("She  Stoops  to 
Conquer"),  Dickens  (more  than  once), 
and  George  Eliot  ("Daniel  Deronda"). 
It  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  a  xnis- 
UBC— Ed.  .  ^  ^  .  .  ' 

HARVARDGLEECLUB 

Last  night  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr. 
Archibald  T.  Davison,  conductor,  gave 
its  second  concert  of  the  season  in  Sym- 
phony hall,  with  the  help  of  Pablo  Ca- 
sals, violoncellist.  The  excellent  accom- 
panists were  G.  W.  Woodworth  and  P. 
W.  Ramseyer,  the  organist,  C.  T.  Leon-  : 
ard,  and  the  able  accompanist,  Edouard 
Gendron. 

The  program  began  with  three 
churchly  pieces,  "Contate  Domino"  by  ( 
Haster,  "The  Pauperum  Refugium"  by  , 
Joaquin  des  Pres,  and  a  morning  hymn 
by  Henschel.  After  Mr.  Casals  had 
played  Beethoven  variations  on  a  theme 
from  Mozart's  "Magic  Piute,"  the  glee 
Club  sang  the  chorus  of  the  camel 
drivers  from  Cesar  Pranck's  "Rebessa." 
two  songs  by  Arensky  with  "cello  obbli- 
gato,  "Must  I  Forever"  and  "The  Steam- 
ing Rill";  three  choruses  from  Rubin- 
stein's "Tower  of  B.abel"  and  "Mother 
Moscow"  by  Tschesr.okov. 

Mr.  Casals  opened  the  second  part  of 
the  concert  with  a  concevto,  in  D,  by 
Tartini.  The  Glee  Club  followed  with 
four  love  songs  by  Brahms,  waltzes  for 
quartet  with  piano  accompaniment  for 
four  hands.  To  close,  they  sang  "With 
Drooping  Wings,"  from  Purceil  s  "Dido 
and  Aejieais,"  and  "Now  Let  Every 
Tongue  Adoro  Thee,"  Jrom  Bach's 
"Sleepers,  M'ake." 

It  may  be  questioned  If  Dr.  Davison 
planned  his  program  wisely.  Since  mu- 
,  sic  written  before  the  day  of  Bach  can 
have  for  nine  persons  out  of  ten  an 
interest  only  academic,  surely  it  should 
be  followed  by  music  that  can  stir 
emotionally  people  living  today.  The 
Henfciiel  hymn  scarcely  answered  this 
purpose,  nor  the  pretty  Arensky  pieces, 
nor  yet  the  picturesque,  faintly  orien7 
tal  chorus  from  '  Rebecca."  Even  the 
lovely  choruses  by  Rubinstein— "pic- 
tures" the  program  aptly  called  them— 
were  not  exactly  glowing  with  emo- 
tion. The  Brahms  love  songs  can  lay 
claim  to  no  more  than  charm,  though 
that  they  have  in  plenty. 


1  11.  ' 
meai 
appr.i 

:  sic  can 


IS  ■'Mothfr  .M>.  -ow," 
:>t,-  to  make  a  .stirring 
ii-cell  and  the  Bach  mu- 
lato.      Brighter  music, 


earlier,  music  that  could  rouse,  would 
have  proved  a  welcomo  contrast. 

Mr.  Cas.-ils  did  little  to  bring  variety.  , 
His  exquisite  playing  of  the  Beethoven  ' 
variations  could  not  inake  them  sound 
significant,   and   Gartiui,  writing   (less  \ 
euphonlouiily.  It  seemed)  for  the  vio- 
loncello instead  of  for  tbe  violin,  with  | 
which  we  associate  his  name,  did  not 
vary  his  frequent  way  of  a  little  noble 
music  to  much  that  is  dull.    Mr.  Casals 
was  well  applauded. 

Dr.  Davison  likes  a  quality  of  tone 
that  everybody  does  not  find  either 
vital  or  sonorous,  and  ho  teaches  his 
chorus  diction  that  some  listeners  i 
think  a  mistake.  In  these  two  respects 
tastes  may  differ,  but  in  all  others-  it  1 
must  be  recognized  that  Dr.  Davison 
has  brought  his  forces  to  a  pitch  of 
technical  niceness  which  must  be  the 
envy  of  other  choral  conductors.  ( 

,     R.  R.  a. 


Honeieg«r  did  to  the  poor  R^'r&til  and 
Curlatn. 

Tchaikovdty's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
brought  the  concert  to  an  end.  The 
love  measures,  especially  the  great 
palpitating  theme,  and  those  associated 
with  Friar  Laurence,  are  still  moving. 
Impressive.  The  music  for  the  con- 
I  tending  families  no  longer  thrills. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week,  is  aa  fol- 
lows: Rossini,  Overture  to  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville;"  Beethoven,  Concerto 
for  piano,  No.  4  (Edouard  Rlsler, 
pianist  (his  first  appearance  here); 
Hadley,  "Ocean,"  symphonic  poem 
(Irst  time  here;  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser); d'Indy,  Suite,  "A  Summer  Day 
on  the  Mountain." 


Deems  Taylor's  -inrougu 
the  Looking  Glass"  Feat- 
ure of  Symphony  Concert 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  15th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Gluck,  Overture  to  "Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis";  Lalo,  Spanish  Sym- 
phony for  violin  and  orchestra  (Jacques 
Thibaud,  violinist);  Taylor,  Suite, 
"Through  the  Looking'  Glass:  Five 
Pictures  from  Lewis  Carroll  (first  time 
in  Boston);  T.schaikovsky,  Overture- 
Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  (after 
Shakespeare). 

Mr.  Deems  Taylor's  Suite  -was  per- 
formed here  for  the  first  time.  He- 
chose  these  episodes  in  the  adventures 
of  the  adorable  1  little  Alice:  Her  talk 
with  t'le  chattering  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den; how  she  was  puzzled  by  the  poem 
about  the  Jabberwock;  her  dialogue 
with  the  gnat  about  various  insects; 
and  her  encounter  with  the  pathetic 
White  Knight,  who  kept  falling  out  of 
the  saddle.  These  movements  are_  pre- 
faced by  one  entitled  "Dedication." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  an  American 
composer  of  talent  who  Is  willing  to 
write  mtjsic  that  is  cheerful,  not  por- 
tentous; whose  fancy  is  delicate;  who 
uses  a  large  orchestra  discreetly,  not 
chiefly  to  make  a  thunderous  noise.  Mr. 
Taylor,  for  his  inspiration,  went  to  a 
book  that  for  years  has  pleased  chil- 
dren from  the  tender  age  to  that  of 
white  hairs  ^  he  did  not  ransack  the 
Grecian  or  th?  Scandinavian  mythology; 
he  had  no  Thesis,  no  exposition  of 
colors;  he  did  not  attempt  to  portray  In 
music  cave  life  and  the  rude  rites  of 
primitive  man.  Nor  did  he  strive  paln- 
fuUyto  be  ultra-modern  In  the  French, 
Italian,  or  German  manner.  He  re- 
membered Lewis  Carroll's  story:  pleas- 
ant and  amusing  musical  thoughts  came 
Into  his  head  and  he  expressed  them 
musically,  without  laboring  after  trans- 
literation. Even  his  narration  of  the 
Jabberwock's  fate  is  not  too  realistic, 
and  In  this  movement  the  measures  that 
may  be  taken  to  picture  the  peaceful 
scene  while  the  hero  waited  with  "vor- 
pal  sword"  in  hand  by  the  Turn  turn  tree 
the  •  approach  of  the  fearsome  monster 
are  charged  with  poetic  beauty.  Charm- 
ing also  Is  the  "Dedication."  The  whole 
work  shows  genuine  fancy,  a  gift  of  ex- 
pression In  an  Individual  manner. 
■\\Tiether  without  the  titles  the  music 
would  identify  this  or  that  episode  is 
not  to  the  point.  The  Suite  Is  frankly! 
program  music,  but  of  the  better  klnd;i 
natural,  not  pretentious;  amusing,  but 
as  a  man  of  talent  amuses  first  himself, 
then  those  who  are  privileged  to  be  with 
him.  The  performance  was  a  sympa- 
thetic and  effective  one  In  every  way. 
Mr  Laus,  the  first  bassoon,  and  Mr.j 
Pilier,  the  double  bassoon,  covered] 
themselves  with  glory.  The  audience 
evidently  enjoyed  the  Suite  hugely. 

Mr.  Thlbaud's  interpretation  of  Lalo  s 
Spanish  Symphony  cannot  be  too 
warmly  praised.  We  have  heard  many 
violinists,  and  among  them  the  greatest, 
play  this  music;  no  one  with  so  marked i 
grace,  brilliance,  sensuous  feeling 
when  the  measures  called  for  It,  ana 
above  all,  elegance.  When  Mr.  Trlbaud 
is  wholly  in  the  vein,  as  he  was  yes- 
terday afternoon,  he  Is  incomparable. 
His  hearers  were  quick  to  recognize  the 
supreme  merit  of  the  performance. 
The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Symphony 
was  superbly  played  under  Mr.  Mon- 
teux's  direction.  There  the  two  stood, 
the  two  who.  in  1896,  were  awarded  i 
first  prizes  for  violin  playing  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

Gluck' s  overture  loses  nothing  by  the  [ 
flight  of  the  years.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  heard  when  the  "Elektra"  of  Rich- 
ard Strauss  Is  only  a  title  in  a  cata- , 
logue;  for  Gluck,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, caught  the  old  Grecian  spirit. 
The  music  is  passionate,  pathetic, 
tragic,  as  a  page  of  Sophocles.  Think 
for  a  moment  how  an  ultra-modern 
composer  with  an  enormous  band  would 
treat  this  subject.    Remember  what  M.| 


Mr.   A.   B.   Walkley   of  the  London  | 
Times,  looking  at  the  portraits  of  thC; 
Labor  leaders,  was  struck  by  the  fact] 
that  they  wear  the  wrong  overcoats,  j 
"If  you  ask  me  what  Is  the  right  over- 
cbat  lor  a  statesman,  I  cannot  say. 
No  doubt  my  tailor  could.    I  can  only 
trust  to   feeling,    to   Intuition,   to  the 
habit  of  the  eye,  about  it;  and  I  say 
the  overcoats  of  these  gentlemen  are 
wrong."   Mr.    Walkley    quotes  Sterne, 
iwho  begged  his  readers  to  meditate  on 
'the  way  Corporal  Trfm,  expatiating  on 
the  death  of  poor  Master  Bobby,  dropped 
his  hat.    Mr.  Walkley  then  says  that 
there  are  10,000  ways  in  which  an  over- 
coat could  be  built  without  giving  the 
right    effect   for    statesmen,    and  the 
present    ministers    have    not    got  the 
effect."    If  the  overcoats  are  right  in 
themselves,  then  they  are  being  worn 
by  the  wrong  men.    They  hang  awk- 
wardly, they  are  too  long  on  the  short 
ministers  and   too  short   on   the  long 
ones— is  it  indecent  to  hint  that  they 
look  ready-made?    Their  ov>fner3  might, 
perhaps,   try  a  judicious  "swop"?   Or  , 
evade  photographers  until  the  summer,  j 

  /  ^...,,51..    V.r^n^ic.^     the.    nfl>(^     fCiV  I 


■'1   ilont  si>''  lii'-'tt"  iioijiis  in  inumin«T  i 
whom  he  is.  '  sf  d  Mrs.  Hornet,  "you  1; 
hut  uv  here  "   So  they  beet  it.  an"  hafii'  I 
ed  over  toward  a  farm  house.  An' 
eny  little  rcoders  have  already  guessed  I 
they  wuz  goin'  beck  ter  the  rotten  ap- 
ple, they  guessed  kerrect.  Goodnite.  I 
^  SNOWSHOR  .\r.. 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Toothakor  of  Lynn  and  the  two 
dressmakers.  Miss  Drlnkwater  and  Miss 
Phillpots,  are  proposed  by  a  correspon- 
dent for  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

THE    INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR 

(From  tlie  Berlin,  W|e.,  Erening  JoumRl.1 
CALLS  CONDITIONS  AT  HOME  FOR 
DESPONDENT  CHILDREN 
DISGR.'VCE  TO  STATE 


when  (one  fondly  hopes)  the  need  for 
overcoats  will  be  past?  When  the  over-  j 
coat  season  returns  they  will  by  that  , 
time  have  become  Inured  to  statesman- 
ship, which  wnll  have  spread  its  influ- 
ence  from   their   faces   to   their  gar- 
ments and  brought  everything,  as  they; 
say  in  Goldsmith's  play,  'into  a  concat- 
enation accordingly."    Or  they  may  be  i 
out    of    office,    in    which    case  cadit^ 
quaestio." 

What  would  Mr.  Walkley  have  said 
to  the  plaid  trousers,  baggy  and  with 
huge  checks,  worn  by  Brougham  in  of- 
fice, and  pictured  repeatedly  in  Punch's 
cartoons  Were  those  trousers  states- 
manlike? The  first  labor  man  in  the/ 
cabinet  was  John  Burns.  He  stuck  to] 
his  "bowler."  while  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
been  converted  to  the  ceremonial  stove- 
pipe. The  Daily  Chronicle  remembers 
when  democracy  was  so  class-conscious 
about  dress  30  years  ago  that  at  a  street 
corner  "A  Voice"  called  on  Burns  to 
account  for  his  smart  new  suit.  "John 
promptly  explained  that  Mme.  Tussauds 
had  just  added  his  effigy  to  her  collec- 
tion, and  asked  him  for  a  suit  of  his 
clothes  to  complete  it.  He  had  replied 
that  his  wardrobe  consisted  only  of  the 
blue  serge  on  his  back,  so  the  waxwork 
people  gave  him  a  new  suit  in  exchange 
for  his  old  one." 

Western  statesmen  in  our  country 
wore  les  boots  long  after  they  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  voters.  Mr.  Evarts 
was  known  by  his  "shocking  bad  hat. 
A  prominent  Boston  leader  of  Democ- 
racy attending  a  convention  in  a  west- 
ern city  many  years  ago  was  regarded 
by  other  delegates  as  "a  frivolous  per- 
son," because  he  changed  his  cravat 
daily.  Perhaps  years  from  now  a  writer 
on  manners  and  customs  of  our  people 
in  the  19th  century  will  state  that  Con- 
gress boots  were  .so  called  because  they 
were  worn  by  congressmen,  whose  fa- 
vorite beverage  was  Congress  water. 


CHILDURN'S   BED  TIME  STORIES 

(By  Snowshoe  Al.) 
U    wuz   2  o'clock  In  the  afternoon. 
Buster   Bumblbee  and"   Harold  Hornet 
crawled  out    frum  underneeth  a  razz- 
beriy  bush  an'  javvnod.   They  had  been 
out  ail  nite  an'  wuz  just  beginnin'  tet 
sober  up.    "Hot  puppies."  sed  Harold 
Hornet,  "didn't  the  jooce  uv  that  rot- 
ten apple  have  a  awful  kick?"  "You  bet- 
ter   go    home,    Harold,"    sed  Buster 
Bumbibee,  '"cause  yer  wife  will  be  wor- 
dyjn'."    "Come  on  with  mc,  then."  sed 
Harold,  "an'  meet  the  wife.   You'll  like 
her.  she's  a  nice  kid.  good  natured  an 
all  that  suff."   So  away  they  went.  As 
thev  approached  the  Hornet  Home,  they 
heard  loud  wails  of  bitter  nngwish.  Mrs. 
Hornet  wuz  lickin'  the  4  little  hornets 
fer   wastin'    their   strength   tryin'    tei , 
sting  a  yella  cab  driver.    "Be  sure  an 
yipe  yer  feet  befor  we  go  in.  Buster, 
sed  Harold,  "'cause  the  old  lady  seems 
peeved."   "O,  here  you  are,  you  double- 
jointed    cloven-hooted  bum"'  sed  Mrs. 
Hornet.    "Now.  iiow,  my  deer—"  began 
Harold.    "An',"  continued  Mrs.  Hornet, 
"wot  do  vou  meen  by  bringin"  this  uthcr 
gcod-fer-nuthin',      ornery,  low-down 
tr.Tmp  here,  wen  you  know  they  aint  a 
thing  to  eet  in  the  joint?"   "My  deer,' 
«ed  Harold,  "this  is  Mr.  Buster  BumbI— 


THE   MADDING  CROWD 

(Wing.  III..  News  In  the  Falilniry  Blade.) 
We  hear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pete  Coleman 
of  Forest  are  soon  to  move  back  to 
AVing.  They  will  occupy  their  own  resi- 
dence In  the  north  part  of  town  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  now  reside.  W^e 
understand  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay  will 
move  to  the  Lewis  Holloway  propertj- 
on  the  other  .side  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
Such  is  life.  AA'ing  is  always  on  fne 
move.  , 

— «. — 

A  PLEASANT  AFTERNOON 

(For  As   the  World.  Wags) 
Thanks.  Noble  Dame,  for  the  afternoon 
at  bridge. 

In  your  big  house  on  what  you  call  the 

"Bully-vard.  ' 
To  which  I  was  drawn  yesterday 
By  the  invisible  chains  of  convention. 

I    hate    to    play   in    gloomy,  enforced 

silence. 

,  I  loathe  "refreshments"  served  in  mid- 
dle-afternoon; 
As  dogs  spurn  whiskey  and  tobacco. 
When  jokingly  proffered  to  them. 

Oh,  those  pimple  producing  pastries. 
And  other  diabetes-dealing  devices. 
Oh,  those  puffy,  wind-filled  nothings. 
Decked  with  glass  splinters  or  slushy 
snow. 

Everything  seemed  oozy  with  whipped 

cream. 

Coffee  made  plump  cheeks  grow  purple 
Like  waves  in  a  Patagonian  hurricane 
Laughter  billowed  over  ample  bosoms. 

Cigarettes  were  lighted  by  the  women, 
Camels,    and    "everything    that's  in 
them." 

Were  burning  with  an  acrid  scent, 
That  justified  this  enigmatic  ad. 

I  stole  away  at   last— through   a  se- 
cretive hedge. 
Knowing  that  some  one  would  be  wait- 
ing there, 

My  welcome   was   a  low   but  merry 

laugh. 

And  muffled  like  the  motor's  tuneful 
purr. 

Then  like  two  voyagers  on  a  witch's 
broom. 

We  seemed  to  fly;  her  care  and  skill 
Endangered   not   the  life   of    man  or 
beast. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  we  sped  for  many 
miles. 

We  left  behind  the  heated  rooms,  the 

cards,  the  food. 
The  artificial  ways  of  social  life. 
The  grating  and  the  jarring  of  k  crowd. 
And  spent  the  evening  with  the  trees, 

and  stars  and  moon. 
'  GEORGE  ANON. 


\    THE  SYMPHONY  AUDIENCE 
•Bb  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Will  you  allow  me  the  use  of  yot;" 
columns  to  unburden  myself  on  some- 
thing which  seems  to  ,me  of  importance 
lii  regard  to  standards  and  sound  judg- 
ment, especially  in  the  field  of  music? 
Much  is  said  now-adays  of  relativity,  but 
Isn't  this  principle  possibly  overworked? 
If  everything  is  relative  and  everything 
is  more  or  less  as  good  as  the  next 
thing,  how  are  standards  ever  to  be  es- 
taMlshed?    As  every  one  knows,  th» 
directors  of  the  Boston  Bj-mphonj  Or- 
"chestra  are  making  an  eloquent  and,  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  a  convincing  appeal 
(or  a  guariinty  fund  so  that  the  Sym- 
phonv  Orchestra  for  the  following  sea- 
'  son  may  be  kept  up  on  the  same  high 
plane  as  heretofore.    Yet.  notwithstand- 
ing the  brilliant  rendering  of  sympbon) 
works,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  peop! 
,  qualified  to  know,  have  been  given  the 
public  this  winter,  and  notwithstanding 
'the  superb  conducting of  Pierre  Mon- 
i  teux  manv  people  are  still  backward  in 
fc*>ing  their  plain  duty  in  helping  to  pro- 
Ivldo  funds  for  tho  maintenance  of  the 
orchestra.     Tt  has  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  wTlter  to  have  heard  man> 
tinier  during  the  last  40  years  all  the 
a"  ou.r  'Ind.ictors  and  all  the  leading 
orchestras  of  the  world,  and  it  is  horebj 
Stated  without  hesitation  on  bis  part 
ihat  the  recent  pertor.mances  by  the  or- 
^e,<.tra  of  the  Brahms  Symphory  .-.nri 


A  s^IKe  story  is  tol  ^latin.  Pari*.   In  the  War  Museum 

Rot -M  Jo        sheet  oif  rrtu.  lining  the  words  ami  notes  of  a  waltz 

by  •  1.    The  titlo  is  ""BlJi^ra."   AnJ  wliy  should  this  be  in  a  niu* 

5eu'  <,c:-:  CQ  to  the  war?  Tiiis  sheet  of  music  is  in  reality  a  cryptogram, 
for  which  the  notes  of  the  sr^Xc  are  used.  To  decipher,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  key.  not  musical,  kno\«n  only  to  a  certain  number.  This  waltz 
was  widely  circulated  in  the  Italy  under  Austrian  rule.  The  message  read: 
"Tcmorrow  war  will  be  definitely  declared  against  Au^^tria.  May  God 
aid  Italyl" 

St.  John  i:;-.  iiR  •  J..iLiy  of  Belmont,"  a  satirical  ooiitmuauon  of  "Tlie 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  published  in  book  form,  does  not  please  the  re- 
viewers. They  say  all  sorts  of  harsh  things  about  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
•hould  like  to  see  it,  for  Mr.  Er\'ine  i-epreseuts  Portia  as  de.«pising  her 
husband  because  he  wanders  from  hi.s  own  fireside,  Jessica  as  behaving 
in  a  most  unseemly  manner,  Gratiano  given  over  to  strong  drink,  and 
Shylock,  a  prosperous,  and  highly  esteemed  old  gentleman  of  senatorial 
rmnk.  And  we  should  like  to  see  Gordon  Bottomley's  "Gruach,"  for  it  is 
a  sort  of  a  prologue  to  "Macbeth,"'  and  shows  how  Macbeth  met  his  fu- 
ture wife.  As  an  envoy  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  calls  at  Fortingall 
Castle  for  a  night's  lodging.  There  he  finds  Gruach,  a  girl  of  royal  de- 
•ccnt  and  an  orphan.  She  is  being  forced  to  marry  a  clumsy  fellow 
Conan,  by  his  mother,  the  selfish  and  greedy  Morag,  who  wants  the  girl's 
lands.  Gruach  sees  in  Macbeth  the  man  of  her  dreams.  She  walks  in 
her  sleep  that  night,  goes  to  him  and  confesses  a  love  which  she  would 
not  have  dared  to  own  when  she  was  awake.  On  the  dawn  of  her  wed- 
ding she  elopes  with  Macbeth  through  the  snow. 

"Gruach"  was  brought  out  in  London  late  last  month.  "We  are  under 
tha  impression  that  it  was  published  some  time  ago  and  even  performed 
ootside  London.  Bottomley  has  been  described  as  one  of  those  dramatists 
w^ose  work  should  be  read  as  well  as  seen  on  the  stage;  that  be  is  a  ^oet 
before  he  is  a  dramatist;  but  the  London  critics  say  that  this  play  stages 
well. 

In  one  of  Richard  Grant  White's  brilliant  Shakespearian  essays  he 
describes  Lady  Macbeth  as  the  Lady  Gruach  and  maintains  the  theory 
t'h&t  her  hold  on  her  husband  was  a  sensuous  one.  Certainly  no  strutting, 
shouting  virago  as  some  actresses  made  her  out  to  be  would  have  had  the 
influence  so  terribly  exerted 


■  gain  thai  UectnoM  n  w-.i. 


"It  is  unfortunate  that  Puccini  in  'Madama  Butterfly  should  have 
<n-erIooked  the  fact  that  a  small  physique,  which  is  the  ideal  for  the  part 
of  the  heroine,  seldom,  if  ever,  goes  with'  a  big  voice." 

Franz  Lehar's  new  musical  comedy,  "The  Three  Graces,"  produced 
in  London  on  Jan.  26,  <lid  not  have  a  warm  reception.  It  took  one  re- 
viewer back  at  least  10  years  to  "those  days  before  the  war  when  musical 
comedies  from  the  Continent  were  the  end  of  every  man's  desire;  when 
composers  were  in  the  main  honored  in  other  people's  countries;  and  when 
heaviness  in  the  'book'  was  mistaken  for  dignity,  while  very  often  it  was 
only  lack  of  humor."  And  humor  is  lacking  in  "The  Three  Graces.''  There 
is  simple  music,  tuneful,  light,  not  often  reminiscent.  Of  course  there  is  a 
string  of  waltzes.  The  story  is  involved.  "The  number  of  genuine  jokes 
hardly  reach  two  fignjres.  On  Saturday  night  the  first  act  was  bright;  the 
second  long  and  dull;  the  third  short  and  positively  dreary.  It  began  to 
'slide  down  hill'  with  a  rapidity  reminiscent  of  Mi-s.  Weller  on  her  death 
bed.  .  ,  Mr.  Johnny  Dooley,  our  American  comedian,  does  not  yet  seem 
tp  have  settled  down  in  his  new  environment,  but  at  least  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  making  the  entertainment  thoroughly  cosmopolitan." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  has  this  to  say  of  Mr.  Dooley:  "A  new-comer 
with  a  pungent  American  accent  that  may  have  been  his  passport  to  the 
character  of  a  French  comedian." 


John  Brimelow,  proprietor  of  the  "King  Wu  Tut  Tut"  Revue  Company 
in  England  admitted  in  court  that  on  the  percentage  basis  with  minimum 
*41aries  the  chorus  girls  never  got  beyond  their  minimum  30s  a  week. 

"An  association  formed  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  calling  had 
ascertained  by  experience  that  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  no ! 
sweating.  They  had  found  that  in  the  case  of  chorus  girls  the  payment 
of  less  than  the  living  wage  frequently  drove  such  girls  to  supplement 
their  wages  by  indulging  in  misconduct  for  gain,  thus  ruining  their  morals 
and  bringing  discredit  to  the' profession. 

"The  association  had  fixed  a  minimum  wage  which,  for  chorus  girls, 
was  £2  10s.  a  week.  They  found  that  the  plaintiff  was  paying  wages  on 
which  no  girl  could  decently  feed,  clothe  and  lodge  herself — wages  far 
below  the  minimum.  They  were  satisfied  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  evil 
results  anticipated  from  under-payment  -were  present  in  his  company. 

'  "The  only  way  they  could  stop  this  sort  of  thing  was  by  inducing 
proprietors  of  theatres  to  refuse  to  let  persons  like  the  plaintiff  use  their 
theatres." 


and  that  hi.s  music  is  "inHpiied."'    .Su  In  l>i 

sical  music  (here  h  nothing  in  it  for  lini.   A         .  , 

lost  simply  because  no  one  thought  to  ?Hy,  "N'l  vcr  mi: 

up  to  Carnegie  and  hear  the  last  move  nent  of  the  Eiglr  .      :>>  ■  ,  , 

In  tho  New  York  World. 

The  Cherubin  Palast,  just  opened  Munich,  is  dem  rihed  as  Gcrmany'-ii 
"most  magnificent  theatre  cabaret  4rl  hitriibrow  'jazz  palace.'"  The 
latest  feature-  introduced  there  is  that  tli''  ro-Lumes  of  women  must  match 
the  hues  of  the  boxes. 

Tho  Munieii  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  writes: 
"Application  for  the  reservation  of  a  loge  i.^  met  by  tho  Huave  question: 
'What  color  is  niadamo  wearing  this  cveninj;?'  And  if  there  is  no  harmo- 
nious box  left  niadame  must  alter  her  color  scheme,  and  prehaps  r«"dye 
her  hair.  She  cannot  appear  in  the  pink  alcove  dressed  in  flaming  scarlet. 
It  would  spoil  her  whole  evening.  It  would  rasp  the  sensitivencs.s  of  the 
other  guests  and  destroy  the  artistic  efTect  of  the  entire  room.  And  the 
Cherubin  Palast  is  nothing  if  not  artistic.  It  is  artistic  in  the  most 
ultra-modem  manner. 

"Its  modernism,  however,  does  not  consist  in  a  sensational  riot  of 
cubism  and  'flarism,'  but  rather  in  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  old  forms. 
Tlie  chief  note  is  Chinese,  tempered  by  baroque  and  blended  into  the  spirit 
of  the  sophisticated  'jazz  age.'  'We  moderns  lack  a  di.stinctivc  style  of 
our  own,  and  we  have  to  rework  old  styles  in  a  new  way,'  explained  the 
architect  John  Rosenthal,  who  is  a  son  of  the  San  Francisco  painter,  Toby 
Rosenthal." 

Sacha  Guitry  on  realism;  "There  must  not  be  too  much  realism  on 
the  stage.  I  don't  approve  of  an  actor  who  makes  his  entry  with  mud- 
stained  boots  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  out  walking  in  the 
rnin.  The  theatre  is  a  recreation,  an  amusement.  People  put  on  evening 
dress,  or  at  least  make  themselves  tidy,  to  go  there.  One  should  present 
pretty  scenery  and  dresses,  and  not  too  -many  sordid  realities;  the  public 
frequents  .playhouses  to  forget  its  worries  and  to  be  amused,  not  to  be 
»«irrowed  or  haunted  by  ugliness." 

I  sophisticated.  New  York  audiences. 
I  The  theatrical  profession,  as.  In  fact, 
any  profession,  needs  a  brave  leader 
who  will  devote  his  energies  to  the 
often  thankless  task  of  developing  now 
talent  to  replace  the  Imperceptibly  van- 
ishing old.  In  Col.  Savage  the  theatre  i 
jhas,  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt, 
found  the  man  for  the  job. 


lof  the  Strauss  Symphonic  Poem  were  asu 
fine  as  could  be  heard  anywhere  in  the! 
world,  both  In  the  clear  and  brilliant! 
performance  by  the  member.s  of  the  or-  | 
chestra  and  in  the  inspiring  conductmg 
of  Mr.  iTonteux. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  Bos- 
Ion  Symphony  Orchefitra  Is  one  of  thn  | 
leading   orchestras  of    the    world   and  j 
that  very  few  such  organizations   <^an  ' 
even  compare  with  It.     It  is  certainly 
one  of  the   glories   of  Boston  and  of 
America,  and  how  any  citizen  with  any 
civic   pride   whatsoever  can   afford  to 
miss  an  opportunity  of  lending  support, 
[passes   understanding.     Let    us  throw 
'overboard  all  sucit  prejudiced  remarks 
that  the  orchestra  is  of  uo  account  be- 
cause it  is  not  led  by  a  German  conduc- 
tor and  recognize  and  back  up  a  fine 
ithing  when  we  hear  it. 

There  is  far  too  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can slogan  of  "I  know  what  I  like," 
but  thi.s  statement,  if  It  Is  to  settle 
anything,  surely  depends  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  knower.  It  Is  a  free  world 
and  everybody  i.s  entitled  to  like  what 
pleases  him,  but  those  dogmatic  people 
who  think  that  their  likes  contain  a 
definite  standard  of  taste  might  well 
bo  reminded  of  James  Russell  Lowell's 
epigram:  "The  right  to  be  a  cussed  fool 
is  safe  from  all  devices  human."  As 
an  indication  of  how  little  the  public 
is  really  qualified  to  judge  of  orchestral 
performance  or  interpretation,  I  submit 
the  foUovs'ing  test:  If  the  Bos'ton  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  wore  asked  to  play 
any  standard  work  of  Beethoven,  'Wag- 
ner, Mozart,  Brahms,  etc.,  and  If  the 
work  were  played  in  succession -by  six 
of  the  leading  conductors  of  the  world, 
a  screen  bein.g  placed  before  the  orches- 
tra so  that  no  one  could  see  who  was 
conducting,  I  submit  that  this  would 
result:  There  would  be  very,  very  sllg'ht 
difference  In  any  of  the  renditions,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  5  per  cent, 
of  the  professional  musicians,  that  is, 
men  vviih  tine  ears  and  with  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  symphonic  litera- 
ture and  performance,  could  tell  which 
conductor  was  the  interpreter  at  any  \ 
iven  time.  WAJL.TER  R.  SPALDING 

Cambridge. 


HONOR  TO  HENRY  W. 
SAVAGE 


(Editorial  in  Zlt'a  Weekly  Newspaper.) 
Col.  Henry  'W.  Savage,  producer  of 
"liOlUpop"  and  TThe  CUnglnjr  Vina," 


And  the  conelusion  that  one  reaches  after  hearing  "King  Stephen," 
the  "Namenstag"  and  "Wellington's  Victory"  is  that  if  they  are  not  played 
nowadays  it  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  worth  playing. 
Beethoven  could  write  just  as  bad  music  as  the  next  man,  upon  occasion —  . 

and  so  could  Mozart  too,  as  a  round  of  Mozart  festivals  would  probably  '^^^  done  a  great  deal  for  thcatregoc 
reveal.  Time  has  dealt  fairly  with  them  both.  If  the  Sevenlh  and  E-flat        the  theatrical  profession  as  a  re- 
SjTnphonies  survive  it  is  not  because  Beethoven  and  Mozart  wrote  them  l'''^  tireless  efforts  to  develop 

but  because  they  are  great  music.  And  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that,  ^^^or  the  most  part,  the  colonel  doesn't 
It  IS  comforting,  too,  to  hear  musical  trash  and  know  that  a  great  man  bother  with  stage  people  who  have  al- 
•wrote  it.  The  fact  makes  him  more  human,  and  therefore  more  likeable,  ready  made  a  name  for  themselves, 
One  warms  to  him,  discovering  a  kindred  streak  of  mediocrity  that  proves '''^^'"^''J  ''°Mnn*"*^"h^„  ^tvZ'^,;?  act^oT'and 
him,  however  distantly,  one's  own  cousin..  Only  a  genius  could  have'^writ-  ^^^e?s  Tha^part^'cu^rTappealf  CoK 
ten  the  Pastoral  Symphony;  but  the  man  who  composed  "Wellington's  Savage  is  the  performer  with  possi-  I 
Victory"  was  obviouslv  thinking  about  the  rent  bllltles  which  can  easily  be  encouraged  I 

'  It  is  not  only  comforting  to  know  that  great  composers  do  not  inH  ^T^iHent'^/XTrs  is  to  be  found  i 
Tariably  -write  great  music,  -but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  fact  be  in  "Lollipop."  Of  the  cast  of  thi.s  sue-  > 
ffeely  admitted  and  announced  with  considerable  emphasis  There  are!  cessfui  musical  comedy,  a  sparse  two  ; 
fnndamen_talists_in  music  as  well  as  in  religion,  and  they  succeed  in  m.kJ.';:;^^^^^Xmi^^'^y'^i^Z:^" 

Fowler  and  Tamara  were  unheard  of 
in  the  East  before  the  Savage  office 
took  them  in  hand.  The  colonel,  how- 
ever, ha^l  stumbled  upon  them  and, 
nothing  daunted  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  only  ability  to  offer,  engaged  them 
for  his  productions.  That  his  Judg- 
ment was  eminently  sound  is  proved  by 
the  approbation  thtit  thl.s  team  ha.a 
•amul  Xrom  sophlrtlcated,  or  eeemlngly 


Mig  just  as  many  sceptics,  his  country  is  full  of  people  who  are  kept 
away  from  music  because  they  are  afraid  it  is  gping  to  bore  them.  They 
ion't  put  the  case  in  those  terms,  however.  They  say,  "This  dassica! 
music  is  over  my  head."  Finally  one  of  them  is  dragged  to  a  concert  by  i 
100  per  cent,  music  lover  and  is  made  to  li.sten  to,  say,  the  "Namenstag' 
overture.  It  bores  Km.  But  he  does  not  know  that  the  reason  it  borei 
-  .  IS  that  It  IS  ccjfiimonpla.  has  been  told  over  and  ove^ 


AN  OLD  SONG 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald 

The  following  paragrapli  was  pub- 
lished In  As  the  World  AVags  column:  - 
"As  the  World  -Wags: 

"Here  is  the  chorus  of  a  song  that 
was  sung  by  Theresa  Vaughan  in  1492. 
Can  you  dig  up  any  popular  ditty  of 
earlier  date  and  still  remembered? 
"Papa    kauft    mrr    nicht    eln  klelnes 

Hundchen,  Hundchen, 
Papa  kauft  mir  nIcht  ein  klelnes  Hund- 
chen. 

Ich  hab'  eln"  klelnen  Katz, 
Den  Ueb'  Ich  wie  meln'  Schatz, 
Aber  Ich  mochte  auch  eln  klelnea  Hua4«l 
Chen,  Hundchen, 
Papa  kauft — u.s.w." 
I    Chelsea.  OYNEOLATER." 

The  English  version  ruged  In  1893.  It 
was  sung  In  all  variety  theatres  and 
the  audience  Invited  to  join  the 
chorus : 

"Daddy  wouldn't  buy  me  a  bow-wow 
Daddy  wouldn't  buy  me  a  bow-wow 

I've  got  a  little  cat 
And  I'm  very  fond  of  that 
But  I'd  rather  have  a  bow-wow-wow." 
This  reminds  jne  of  a  song  popular  In 
the  eighties: 

"Where  did  you  get  that  hat, 
Where  did  you  get  that  tile. 
Isn't  it  a  nobby  one'/ 
It's  just  the  proper  style. 
I  would  like  to  have  one 
Just  the  same  as  that. 
Where'er  I  go  they  shout  hello! 
Where  did  you  get  that  hat?  " 
The  audience  was  likewise  invited  to 
Join  tills  chorus.    Jo  Paige  Smith,  now 
a  prominent  vaudeville  agent  in  New 
Tork,    then   treasurer   of  Jacob  Lltt's 
Bijou  Theatre',  Milwaukee,  was  populai 
with  the  performers.    During  the  week 
of  a  brewers'  convention,  the  house  was 
sold  out  to  that  organization.  A  spright- 
ly soubrette  in  the  olio  used  '-Where  did 
you  get  that  hat?"  a.s  a  headllner.  Jo 
Paige  suggested  to  her  It  would  be  a 
delicate  compliment  to  the  convention 
If  she  rendered   It  In  German.  Only 
three  hours  remained  until  her  time  of 
going  on.    Where  to  get  it  transHted? 
Jo  was,  and  is,  ready  to  tackle  any- 
thing once,  BO  he  offered  his  .service's 
Jo     had     a     sketchy     knowledge  of 
German,    and    spoke    by    ear  only; 
translated   that   way  also.     The  song 
knocked  the  Germans  cold.    They  rose 
to  it  with  glee  and  that  chorus  could 
be  heard  for  a  block.    Jo'a  marterplece 
l(went  thus: 

■Wo  hast  du  das  hut  bekomraen 
'  Wo  hast  du  das  hut  ge-krlegen 
i  Tst  est  nicht  eln  praechtig  hut? 
:  Ta  est  1st  alleu  recht. 
Ich  mussen  elno  haben 
Aller  glelch  wle  daa 
Uni  nach  die  strasse  sle  eagen 
gehts, 

Wo  hast  du  das  hut  be-kommen''" 

LAXSIN'G  R.  ROBIN'SON*. 
We  have  heard  the  "bow-bow"  song 


wie 


TO 


tho  first  lln«;"'D»d<l>-  won't  buy 
ne  ft  bow-Uow."— Ed. 


LOVE  ON  THE  STAGE 

(By  A.  B.  WalWI.-y) 

I  have  my  doubts,  too.  about  tho 
^ta<re-p!otures  of  city  offices,  where  tho 
business  man  sit?  Anserine  a  tape  which 
by  and  bx  teUa  Itlm  Uiat  h*  ts  'rBla«4" 
or  has  boaten  thosi<-  follows  in  MiiK-ii.„ 
lane  to  a  fraazlc.  as  Uie  case  may  be.  A 
junior  clerk  enters  obsequiously  auJ 
presents  a  card,  "Hor  ladyship,  sir,  and 
bays  she  must  see  you  at  once."  Tho 
business  man  looks  into  a  drawer  to 
make  sure  his  revolver  is  tliere.  I  say, 
again.  I  have  my  doubts. 

But  there  Is  one  cl'^ment  in  nature  <o 
which  the  mirror  held  up  by  the  ntage 
Ib  decidedly  cracked.  This  is  no  other 
than  love.  Slaee  love-making  is  neces- 
sarily, and  tor  reasons  good,  conven- 
tional— whatever  kind,  tragic,  raptur- 
ous, or  decorous,  of  "les  passions  de 
J'amour"  It  Is  supposed  to  be.  But  it  is, 
the  habit  of  conventions  to  outlast 
their  time,  and  It  is  a  ludicroMs  an-' 
achronlsm  to  make  love  today  as  they' 
do  on  the  stage.  In  the  Victorian  man- 
ner. 

Every  age  has  Its  own  fashion  in 
making  love.  AVe  know  what  a  stately 
business  it  was  In  the  18th  century,  usi 
frozen  as  the  devotion  to  Lydla  of  her 
lover  In  "The  Klvals."  "How  often," 
says  Lydla,  "have  I  stolen  forth.  In  the 
coldest  night  In  January,  and  found  him 
In  the  garden,  stuck  like  a  dripping- 
statue!  There  would  he  kneel  to  me  in 
the  enow,  and  sneeze  and  cough  so 
pathetically!  He  sWvering  w^ith  cold 
and  me  with  apprehension!  And  while 
the  freezing  blast  numbed  our  joint.?, 
how  warmly  would  he  press  me  to  pity 
his  flame,  and  glow  with  mutual  ardor! 
Ah,  Julia!  that  was  something  like  be- 
ing In  love!"  You  remember  how 
shocked  prim  little  Fanny  Price  was  at 
the  mere  mention  of  indecorous  pas- 
sion In  "Lovers'  Vows."  But  love  was 
more  or  less  simple  tlien,  and  it  re- 
mained simple  when  the  old  ladies  you 
have  heard  of  could  speak  of  tlie  "home 
life  of  our  dear  queen."  Today  it  is  a 
hlKhly  complicated  atfalr,  with  a  con- 
sciousness enriched  by  all  the  accumu- 
lated lore  about  it  since  women 
emancipated  themselves  and  men,  too 
— in  short,  with  a  new  psychology.  Our 
novelists  have  had  much  to  tell  us  on 
thi.s  subject,  but  our  dramatists,  our 
producers  and  our  actors  seem  to  live 
in  a  world  apart  and  in  a  generation 
behind  the  times,  the  dear  innocents! 

HEAVY  OR  LIGHT? 

Orchestral  concerts  for  children  are 
now  given  in  England  and  In  several 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion everywhere  is,  what  do  these  chil- 
dren really  enjoy.  Tho  complaint  has 
been  made  that  the  programs  prepared 
for  the  school  children  In  Symphony 
■Tiall  .have  been  of  too  stiff  a  nature. 
Children,  according  to  these  observers, 
care  chiefly  for  compositions  In  which 
tho  rhythm  Is  strongly  marked.  They 
are  bored  by  Bach  and  Mozart;  Beet- 
hoven leaves  them  cold;  but  a  piece  like 
"The  March  to  the  Scaffold."  from  the 
"Fantastic"  Symphony  of  Berlioz,  ex- 
cites them  to  enthusiasm. 


A  letter  from  a  correspondent  who 
has  heard  two  children's  concert.^  by 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  In  that  city,  led 
by  Arthur  Shepherd,  the  assistant  con- 
ductor, should  Interest  those  concerned 
with  the  ".musical  education"  of  chil- 
dren. 

"I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the 
way  Mr.  Shepherd  took  charge.  He 
gave  a  little  talk  before  the  concert, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  could  not 
play  well  if  they  talked  during  the  per- 
formance, and  In  the  same  way  the, 
children  could  not  listen  well  if  theyj 
talked  during  the  performance.  This 
seemed  to  appeal  to  them  as  a  reason- 
able proposition.  Then  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  families  In  the  orchestra, 
wood-wind,  strings,  etc.,  and  he  asked 
the  children  (the  big  hall  was  full)  if  i 
any  of  them  could  give  the  names  of 
the  w^ood-wlnd  Instruments.  A  number 
he'd  up  their  hands  and  he  asked  one, 
who  named  them  all  but  a  double  ' 
bassoon.  Then  he  got  the  leader  of  1 
each  wood-wind  set  to  stand  up  and  I 
show  his  Instrument  and  play  a  little  j 
phrase  on  It,  bo  that  the  children  all  i 
had  the  opportunity  of  discriminating  i 
between  the  sounds  of  the  various  In-  i 
struments.  Then  he  told  them  about  I 
the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  over-  j 
fur©  which  was  to  be  played,  and  asked  j 
them  to  listen  for  the  Instruments  ' 
w-hlch  had  been  played  to  them.  The  I 
whole  thing  was  a  very  Interesting  and  I 
good  combination  of  Instruction  and  | 
pleasure.  Before  the  la.st  number  he  j 
gave  the  children  the  opportunity  of  I 
singing  'America  the  Beautiful'  with  i 
the  orchestra,  and  it  was  really  very 
well  done  and  made  the  children  feel 
that  they  were  a  part  cf  the  perform- 
ance.  A  friend  of  n)lne  happened  to  be 


In  a  car  with  a  lot  of  children  who  ha<i 
Just  come  from  the  Boston  children's 
Symphony  concert,  and  she  said  the 
children  v  ^re  skylarking  and  acting  as 
though  they  had  Just  been  let  out  of 
school.  That  first  program  of  the  chil- 
dren's concert  in  Boston  seemed  to  me 
rather  hea\-y  for  the  children,  whereas 
the  Cleveland  concert  was  distinctly 
Ught  and  thoroughly  enjoyable  from] 
their  standpoint.  They  were  still  as 
mice  and  evidently  were  not  bored.  The 
orchestra  was  the  full  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra, which  Is  very  good,  though  not 
up  to  our  standard^." 

Now  what  were  these  Cleveland  pro- 
prams?  That  of  the  first  comprised 
the  overture  and  "."imerlca  the  Beauti- 
ful," mentioned  by  our  correspondent; 
five  dances  from  Tchaikovsky's  "Nut- 
Cracker";  Suite,  The  Dance  of  the 
Happy  Spirits,  from  Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
and  two  of  Dvorak's  Slavonic  dances. 

The  program  of  the  third  was  as  fol- 
lows; "Roman  Carnival"  overture,  Ber- 
lioz; March  of  the  Dwarfs  from  Grieg's 
"Lyric  Suite'  ;  the  Allegretto  con  moto 
from  one  of  Mozart's  piano  concertos, 
two  movements  from  Ippolitov-Ivahov's 
Caucasian  sketches,  and.  for  singing, 
the"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

At  Edinburgh  three  concerts  for  school 
children  have  been  given  by  an  orches- 
tra of  about  30  players.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  each  concert  was  about 
2000.  Next  season  there  will  be  four  ? 
concerts,  the  orchestra  will  number  35  ■ 
and  the  price  of  admission  will  bo  seven 
pence. 

At  the  first  concert  the  program  in- 
cluded Boccherlnl's  Minuet  for  the 
strings;  the  "Pizzicato"  from  "Sylvia,"; 
Gounod's  "March  of  a  Marionette"  and 
the  overture  to  "Oberon."  At  the  second 
"The  Londonderry  air  from  Stanford's 
"Irish  Rhapsody,"  "Walford  Davles's 
"Solemn  Melody"  for  strings  and  organ. 
Minuet  and  trio  from  one  of  Mozart's 
Divertimentos;  the  Scherzo  from  Beet- 
hoven's Second  Symphony,  and  Elgar's 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance"  No.  1,  wore 
played. 

On  the  back  of  each  program  was  a 
short  description  of  the  constitution  of 
the  orchestra,  Ha  division  into  strings, 
wood-wind,  brass  and  percussion.  This 
description  was  illustrated. 


Alberto  Ga-  ,  hei,ii,„  Kubellk  at 
Rome  after  many  years  wrote  that  ha 
no  longer  draws  sweet  tones  from  his 
Stradlvarlua. 


There  was  a  "Futurist's  Evening" 
recently  at  Rome.  Tho  program  included 
a  lecture,  a  synthetic  drama,  a  ballet, 
music,  exhibition  of  paintings  and  reci- 
tation of  poernfe.  The  newspapers  said 
that  the  result  was  a  complete  fiasco. 
Marlnettl,  the  head  devil,  was  repre- 
.sented  bjr  a"Landscape  ot  Perfumes 
at  Dusk.",',  ■ 


Sir.  Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  has  said 
that  only  in  his  day  have  planlst.s  been 
able  to  play  the  music  of  Brahms,  Beet-  \ 
hoven  and  Chopin  "as  those  composers 
dreamed  their  works  should  be  played." 
AVell,  Chopin  had  some  reputation  as  a 
pianist  when  ho  was  alive.  He  surely 
never  dreamed  of  a  day  when  his  musH 
would  assume  a  great  and  thunderous 
speech  to  the  detriment  of  the  piano. 


As  a  supplement  to  these  concerts 
there  was  a  young  people's  holiday 
concert  by  the  Scottish  orchestra,  full 
strength,  led  by  Sir  Landon  Ronald. 
The  program  was  an  excellent  one:[ 
Mendelssohn's  overture  to  "Ruy  Bias," 
Massenet's  "Scenes  Pittoresques," 
Weber's  "Invitation  to  the  Waltz." 
Slbellus'B  "Valse  Triste,"  Jarnefelt's 
Praeludlum,  Saint-Saen's  ."Swan," 
Dvorak's  Humoresque,  Tchaikovsky's 
"Nutcracker,"  Suite  and  the  March 
from  "The  Prophet." 

A  concert  that  would    give  pleasure 

In  Symphony  Hall  even  on  a  FridaS 
afternoon  or  Saturday  evening  In  'ttM 
regular  subscription  course. 


Richard  Hughes's  "Comedy  of  Dan,"  , 
ger,"  written  especially  for  broadcast-  ' 
ing,  and  tlui-s  performed  last  month  In 
London,  is  not  a  cheerful  preparation 
for  sleeping  .soundly.    A  young  married  i 
couple  and  an  elderly  man,  one  Bat,  are 
e.Nploring  a  Welsh  .mine  when  the  lights  I 
go  out. 

".Vt  first  they  are  merely  startled,  and 
wait  with  some  irritation  for  the  lights 
to  be  put  up  again  ;  but  soon  water  be- 
gine  to  trinkle  down  the  gallery,  and 
they  realize  that  they  are  in  danger  o( 
a  very  terrible  death.  They  are  helpless. 
The  only  sound  to  be  heard  is  that  mads 
by  eome  miners  (the  Gwalia  party), 
who,  also  cut  off,  are  keeping  up  theil 
hearts  by  singing  hymns.  AVhile  theji 
wait  for  death  they  each  experience  th< 
extreme  of  cowardice  and  bravery.  Ba;< 
loses  his  nerve  altogether,  wlren  at  las! 
the  picks  of  the  re,scuer3  are  heard;  bul 
at  tlie  last  moment,  realizing  that  thera 
Is  no  time  for  all  three  to  be  saved,  h< 
gives  his  life  for  that  of  the  youngci 
man.  Jlr.  Hughes,  whom  we  remembel 
as  the  author  of  an  excellent  contribu< 
tlon  to  one  of  the  Grand  Guignol  pro- 
grams  at  iho  Little  Theatre,  is  to  hi 
congratulated  on  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  realized  the  requirements  of  this 
new  branch  of  dramatic  technique.  Thij 
mine-rescue  scene  is  not  partlcularli* 
original  in  itself — Capt.  Bairnsfathet 
and  MaJ.  'Ian  Hay'  have  each  included 
a  variation  ol:  it  in  their  respective  playS 
— but  its  adaption  to  the  circumstances 
shows  real  resource.  The  reality  of  ths 
IhrlU  which  he  gave  us — duo  in  part  to 
the  skill  of  the  actors,  not  forgetting 
Mr.  Van  Dam,  whose  work  as  produce? 
of  'noifies  off  takes  upon  itself  a  ne\# 
importance — is  the  best  tribute  to  tlia 
author's  success ;  and  a  specially  happy 
touch  is  the  inclusion  of  the  miners' 
song,  which  gives  background  and  a 
sense  of  perspective  to  the  actors." 


At  Manchester  (Eng.)  In  Chrtstma^ 
week  3000  schoolchildren  heard  the 
Halle  Orchestra  led  by  Hamilton 
Harty.  The  program  Included  th«i 
overture  to  "Haensel  and  Gretel," 
Jlozart's  "LitOa  Night  JIuslc,"  "With 
Verdure  Clad,"  the  "Nutcracker"  suites 
Etain's  song  from  Boughton's  "Immor-  ; 
tal  Hour"  and  Bizet's  suite  "Children'* 
Games." 

,    A  reporter  for  the  Dally  Telegr.iph  , 
wrote:    "The  attitude  of  the  children 
to  the  various  items  as  expressed  by 

;  the  applause  was  intensely  interesting 

j  and  Intelligent.  With  unerring  Judg- 
ment they  made  Mozart  first  favorite, ) 
and  when    a    small    child    was  asked 

I  afterwards  for  his  opinion  he  pointed  to 
the  Serenade  and  said,  ''Cos  it's  got 
such  nice  tunes."  Pathetic,  too,  was 
the  reply  of  one  mite  to  the  question: 
'Do  you  often  hear  a  concert?'  'No; 
It's  too  dear.'  It  would  seem  that  Lon- 
don has  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn  in 
bringing  up  her  children  as  enlightened 
citizens.  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  Liver- 
pool, has  apparently  triumphed  over : 
the  preliminary  economics,  and  the 
Halle  orchestra  has  shown  Manchester  j 
what  young  people  can  love.  i 


Albert  Vlsettl  purposes  to  put  40 
players  in  a  giant  airship  which  is  to 
remain  above  a  terrestrial  audiehced 
A  special  apparatus  will  convey  thS 
music  from  the  sky  to  the  earth.  H« 
Is  asking  in  London  for  moneiy  to  carry 
out  this  plan. 


Vincent  D'Indy  has  written  an  ar-4 
tide  In  which  he  does  not  despair  olf 
seeing  the  public  returning,  converted, 
to  Mozartian  innocence,  to  simplicity 
and  artistic  naturalness.  AVe  should 
like  to  see  a  snapshot  of  Mr.  Stravinsky 
or  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bliss,  reading  this 
article. 


The  pianist,  Gieseking.  played  niusia 


j'by  Ravel,  Castclnuovo-Tedesco,  Scrift' 
I  bin  and  CaselUa  at  Rome.  According  to 
the  Tribune  the  audience  was  frozen 
by  this  music,  "intcHecthal  and  mor- 
bid." While  it  was:  pa.ssionately  liked 
by  a  small  numbeTt  the  majority  ot 
the  hearers  found  it  foreign  w-hen  it 
wos  not  repulsive.  Tp  quell  the  disturb- 
ance, Gieseking  played  music  by  De- 
bussy  to  the  delight  of  everybody. 


HIGHBROWS  AND  JAZZ 

(By  Deems  Taylor.) 

Ever  since  we  dared  axlmit  that  we 
like  Jazz — some  Jazz — we  have  been 
receiving  letters  from  people  who  fear 
not  for  our  sanity  but  for  the  continued 
existence  of  all  other  music.  They 
generally  end  their  letters,  "Oh.  Schu- 
bert! Oh,  Brahms!  Oh,  Beethoven!" 
or  some  similar  pious  ejaculation  of 
despair.  In  the  first  place,  we  don't 
rate  the  World  music  department's  in- 
fluence on  music  quite  as  high  as  they 
seem  to,  and,  In  t^e  second,  we  don't 
see  why  we  can't  be  allowed  to  like 
Jerome  Kern  and  Schumann  at  the 
same  time.  "In  ca.se  you  don't  know 
it,"  writes  Mozart  Jones  (at  least  that 
is  the  name  he  signs),  "I  can  tell  you 
that  all  this  romanticism  over  jazz  is 
mostly  confined  to  smart-Aleck  writers 
like  yourself,  adding  possibUy  those 
few  foreign  composers  who  have  studied 
It  seriou.sly  because  their  creative 
brains  are  so  dry  that  they  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  wind  to  blow  up  the  fire. 
Snap  out  ot  it;  the  applause  and  esteem 
of  unthinking  crowds  is  a  poor  thing 
at  best.  A  man  with  the  animus  you 
can  .show  against  otiipr  abuses  has  no 
business  prostitut*  his  position  to 
whoop  it  up  for  mfdiocrities.  Unless, 
after  all.  you  are  one  yourself— which 
Is  not  pleasant  to  believe." 

Now  this  seems  to  us  a  frightful 
waste  ot  good  emotion.  We  don't  re- 
member becoming  romantic  over  jazz. 
We  said  some  of  it  .was  worth  hearing, 
true;  but,  we  still  think  some  sympho- 
nies are  worth  hearing.  And  we  did 
say  it  probably  contains  musical  ele- 
ments that  might  be  Incorporated  into 
higher  forms  (jf  miuslc.  But  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that.  European 
composers  have  frequently  use*  popu- 
lar songs  as  themes  for  thoroughly  re- 
sner-taMe  compositions.  Only  the  other 
dav  we  heard  of  a  Russian  musician 
who  took  a  street  song,  the  words  of 
which  begin,  "Little  Ivan  sat  on  the 
divan  drinking  vodka.  By  and  br  he 
sent  for  the  barmaid,"  and  turned  It 
into  the  theme  that  we  know  as  the 
andante  cantabile  from  Chykovsky's 
string  quartet.  And  look  at  the  way 
Chopin  stole  the  American  jazz  tune. 
"I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows."  and 
put  it  into  his  fantasy-impromptu  in  C 
sharp  minor.  Tet  the  mlnjite  we  speak 
kindly  of  George   Gershwin  somebody 


'  •  ■  ead.    Q\iite  ho,  - 

''^"y.  •.    Mu.^ic  isn't-  .1 

^'"Pe'  ilomobile  man  - 

factum,;,,  li  ,,,,^  ji.  iiin  isn't  going  to 
cut  Into  Debussy's  trade  any  more 
than  Lewis  Carroll  is  going  to  render 
Milton  extinct.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
n>usic,  good  and  bad.  All  bad  music  is 
unimportant  and  some  good  music  is 
more  Important  than  other  good  music. 
I  would  rather  hear  the  overture  to 
"Tho  Mikado"  than  the  "King  Stephen" 
verture,  and  I  Would  rather  hear  the 
'elstersinger"  overture  than  either  of 


PLAYS  OF  TODAY 

(By  Saclia  Guitryj 

"What  pleases  actually  are  serious 
p^ays,  with  a  central  theme  or  scheme 
on  which  the  story  la  hung.  A  play  must 
have  depth  and  present  interesting  Ideas 
without  heaviness — that  Is  to  say,  be- 
cause a  play  makes  one  think  It  must 
not  necessarily  be  high-brow  or  boring. 
Today  you  must  serve  truth  In  frivolous 
wrappings  ;  comedy  with  a  serious  vein  ; 
or  tragedy  presented  in  a  humorous  or 
light  form. 

"A  modern  play  must  have  plenty  of 
action  and  novel  situations.  The  plot 
must  be  well  thought  out  and  cunningly 
:  constructed,  the  lines  crisp  and  witty. 
Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  drag,  every- 
thing should  be  pressed  and  acted  as 
shortly  and  as  briefly  as  possible.  The 
plot  must  rf  n  smoothly,  the  story  evolv- 
ing itself  easily  and  rapidly  until  the 
denouement,  which  must  not  be  ttJo  long 
In  coming." 

As  an  actor  he  had  noticed  the  differ- 
ence between  the  post-^WV  and  pre-war 
audiences.  "Give  them  an  old-fashioned 
play,  it  could  not  be  presented  as  It  is : 
there  would  have  to  be  several  'cuts.' 
for  the  present-day  public  cannot  sit 
through  long,  interminable  pieces.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  modem 
brain  works  quickly,  ifdeas  succeed 
each  other  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Therefore,  one  can  have  nothing  slow 
or  ponderous,  no  stale  repetitions  or  in- 
cessant dialogues. 

"The  most  Interesting  thing  for  an 
actor  Is  to  study  Ma  audience,"  Mr. 
Gultry  confided  to  me.  "At  the  first 
few  performances  of  a  piece  you  find 
the  same  public,  which  Is  composed  of 
70,000  or  80,000  people  who  are  regular 
theatre-goers,  and  who  make  a  point  of 
seeing  mo5ft  of  the  new  plays  each  sea- 
son. After  the  first  100th  performance' 
the  audience  changes.  And  here  you 
get  a  very  curious  thing,  an  entirely 
different  house  with  a  new  mentality. 
This  makes  a  great  difference  to  an 
actor,  as  the  entire  text  of  the  play 
seems  changed.  Although  the  actual 
production  remains  the  same,  the  effect 
is  different.  Certain  lines  which  in- 
variably produced  a  laugh  are  passed 
over  unobserved,  while  a  laugh  Is  ob- 
tained at  something  totally  imexpected. 
After  the  200th  performance  another 
transformation  takes  place,  which 
proves  as  equally  disconcerting  as  the 
first.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  prefer  to  run  my  plays  for  a  short 
time  only.  A  long  run  is  especially  try- 
ing for  me,  being  both  an  acrtor  and 
author  at  the  same  time,  .\utliors  who 
do  not  act  their  own  plays  are  not 
affected  by  this  run  of  a  play;" 


CURTAIN  SPEECHES 

(By  Charles   Poke  Bawyer.) 

Those  curtain  speeches  in  which  the 
chief  actor  or  actress  is  compelled  to 
get  out  of  the  picture  to  make  a  few 
remarks  to  audiences  who  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  lines  written  by  the  au- 
thor, and  those  "receptions"  for  play- 
ers as  they  appear  first  on  the  stage, 
are  abommatlons  and  should  be  for- 
bidden. Od  cour.se.  the  actors  are  pleased 
with  applause  given  them  after  they 
ha^M  done  their  work  well.  That  counts. 
Bur  this  "reception"  for  each  player 
In  turn  by  a  few  friends  means  noth- 
ing at  all  and  any  one  with  half  an 
eye  could  see  very  plainly  that  real 
artists  do  not  want  It. 

For  many  >ears — more  than  half  a 
century — the  Mirror  has  been  an  in- 
veterate first  nighter,  and  upon  no  oc- 
casion has  he  ever  seen  an  artist 
pleased  when  applauded  upon  his  or 
her  first  appearance.  When  he  or  she 
comes  upon  tho  stage  It  is  in  charac- 
ter and  the  real  player  Is  the  character 
itself,  ready  to  take  the  position  in 
the  play  demanded  cf  the  character, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  be  that  char- 
acter. Instead  of  this  misguided 
friends  (?)  Insist  upon  a  return  bow 
In  proper  person  before  they  will  cease 
their  clamor.  They  cannot  or  will  not 
see  that  the  artist— standing  unmoved 
waiting  patiently — does  not  like  being 
thus  disturbed.  It  Is.  plainly  shown 
but  never  recogni?»d. 

Once  in  a  while  an  actor  puts  ni  a 
protest,  as  did  Leo  Carrillo  in  "Gypsy 
Jim"  on  Monday  night,  when  he  said 
very  plainly  that  ho  did  not  care  to 
step  out  of  the  character  to  speak  for. 
himself.  In  "Fanshastics"  there  was  a 
generous  round  of  applause  when  Grn 
Oeore-e  first  appeared    and    was  1, 


lie 


n  liiitfon  hfnr  mtich  «p- 
  I  exits 

^•■9  In 
'° 

lyrii.  no  coiitlnuit>   o;  story  to 
,.>n,    no    character  assumption 
'  be  stepi>*d  out  of  as  easily 
Fox  did  when  he  pot  up 
tJio  ppoplc  who  applauded 
iMd  then  died  all 
lem.     But  that 
.1  ivhlle.  Forc- 
.1!.  to    dune-    until    they  are 
dmr  Just  because  they  do  good 
.    t    rewarding    them.    One  ■ 
•o  applaud  ten  minutes  to 
Good  hearty  applause 
Hid  less  means  a 

has  the  Mirror 
ti.imiul  elT'>rts  of  actors 
to  hold  characters,  they 
•  Millie  unniannered  people 
.1  force  personal  recogni- 
veen  the  applauders  hissed 
1  has  been  thanked  many 
nding  the  actor  harassed 
i.ut  they  sttU  continue  to 
r.i  the  pound  of  flesh 
All  they  are  entitled 
oi  the  author  of  the 
>  ilie  best  of  the  ability  of 
i  the  character  played  also 
s  beat. 


ran  be  taught  to  behave 
U  has  been  done.  Mansfield 
..  r  lost  a  -R-hit  of  his  pop- 
'lers  did  it  before  him  and 
r   ,  .    The  Moscow  Art 
1  quiet  until  the  end 
-  it.   No  one  told  the 
Miracle"  that  ap- 
placo  until  the  end, 
I  -except  a  spasmodic 
:  l  or  two — until  the 
! :  peemed  a  little  out 
,  suing  Post. 


A  oorrespondent  kinCly  sends  us  tlie 
words  of  the  "King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,"  printed  as  "an  Amherst  song" 
to  ■•Carraina  Collegensia"  by  the  Dltson 
Company  In  U68.  Unfortunately,  the 
author  is  not  named,  and  we  asked 
for  the  author.  We  -first  heard  the  song 
ehanted  by  a  Yale  student  about  1866. 

BOLSHEVIK  SCHEDULE  OF  WORK- 
ING  DAYS 
A  friend  in  Fitchburg  has  sent  us  this 
schedule; 

Each  year  has   365  days 

:  If  you  sleep  S  hours  a  day  it  i 
equals  122  days  i 

241  days' 

II  5'ou  rest  8  hours  a  day  it  j 
equals    122  days  < 

121  days 

There  are  52  Sundays   52  days 

69  days 

If  jou  have  Saturday  half- 
holidays    26  days 

43  days 

Daily  average  for  lunch,  sick- 
ness and  other  causes  of  IVj 
hours    28  days 

15  days 

Two  weeks'  vacation   14  days 

""hit    •  aves   1  day 

^ng  LAbor  day,  no  one 


SONG 

rWlth  spolodM  to  Edna  Bt.  Vincent  Mellay) 
My  flivver  shakes  at  both  ends, 

It  may  not  last  the  day.  | 
But,  ah,  my  foes,  and,  oh,  my  friends,  ; 
It  takes  me  on  my  way. 

H.  A.  B.  KAZOO. 


HAS  ANY  ONE  SEEN  CASEY? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  -wonder  If  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents know  the  old  song,  "Casey  Jones"? 
It  is  the  story  of  a  "brave  engineer." 
1  should  be  glad  to  see  it  printed.  I 
caJi  recall  very  Uttlo  of  IL         P.  C.  M. 

Boston. 

ALLIGATOR  AND  AQUACATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  wish  to  add  to  the  information 
gi\  eu  In  The  Herald  some  weeks  ago 
about  the  Spanish  name,  "Aguacate," 
for  alligator  pear. 

Aguacate  (Botanical  name,  Persea 
gratissima;  also  Liauruspersea;  In  Peru 
is  called  Palta;  in  the  United  States, 
alligator  pear).  Aguacate  is  the  name 
of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  Is  given  the 


Ijaurlacius.    U  Ik  ii  tree  of  line  up- 
irance  unci  reaches  a  height  of  up- 
^i.ird  of  40  feet  In  a  temperate  climate. 

This  is  a  tropical  tree  which  has  been  j 
raised  on  the  high  plains  of  Mexico  for 
tminy  years.  It  Is  now  cultivated  In 
t'Hllfornia,  where  It  flouri."!he.<i  on  a  par 
witli  the  orange.  By  taking  a  piece 
from  the  tree  grown  on  the  high  plains 
of  Me\ico  and  graftlns;  It  on  the  tropical 
tree,  soed.s  may  bo  obtained  which  rati 
be  planted  In -a  climate  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Per.-^ons  not  familiar  with  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  often  mistake  the  Tug-uba 
China  Ingertada  for  the  Aguacate,  both 
trees  bearing  fruit  of  the  same  general 
form  and  appearance.  Please  note  that 
the  word  "Aguacate"  is  Spanish  and 
applies  to  the  tree  and  the  fruit.  With 
the  exception  of  Peru,  where  the  tree 
Is  called  "Palta."  the  word  "Aguacate" 
Is  the  only  word  recognized  by  the  Aci- 
demia Kspanola  Real.     A.  W.  LOWE. 

Kast  Lynn. 

THE  DOWNTRODDEN  SEX 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

The  following  dispatch  was  conspicu- 
ous in  a  Sunday  Herald: 
"SON  IS  BORN  TO 

GEORGE    M.  W.-VLI^CE" 

May  -we  have  the  details,  in  the  in- 
terest of  modern  biology  and  full  equal- 
ity of  women  -with  men,  before  the  law, 
as  our  National  Women's  Party  de- 
mands?        PHINEDOSA  LOWRJNG. 

Brimmer  street. 

TENT  CATERPILLARS 

.A.S  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondent  recently  anent 
"tent  caterpillars"  -was  somewhat  in 
error,  for  the  best  time  to  destroy  the 
caterpillars  and  nests  is  before  they 
exist.  Not  only  the  most  effective  but 
the  easiest,  since  there  are  then  no  dis- 
figured trees  and  no  esca-ped  cater- 
pillars. 

The  Insect  passes  the  -winter  In  the 
egg  state,  the  eggs  are  laid  In  a  broad 
band  about  small  twigs,  mainly  on  lower 
branches  at  the  infected  trees.  They  are 
encased  In  very  brilliant  dark  brown 
varnish  that  so  glitters  in  sunshine  that 
the  egg  cluster  Is  easily  detected  at  a 
distance  of  30  feet  or  more.  A  small 
tree  pruner  or  an  eight  to  ten  foot  pole, 
a  basket  for  the  collected  clusters, 
bright  sunshine  and  a  coat  of  snow  (not 
too  soft  lest  the  falling  twigs  sink  and 
be  lost),  and  two  eyes  of  average  vis- 
ion is  all  that  is  required.  The  ideal 
season  for  collecting-  them  is  February. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  rid  an  orchard  com- 
pletely of  the  pests,  but  the  following 
summer  months  they  -will  fly  in  from 
elsewhere  and  the  job  must  be  repeated 
annually.  The  collected  egg;  clusters 
must  be  burned;  they  will  hatjih  other- 
wise wherever  they  may  be  and  usually 
And  a  tree. 

They  are  mostly  laid  in  apple  trees  and 
Canadian  wild  cherry.  This  latter  is  a 
useless  shrub  and  can  be  cut  and 
burned,  but  unless  burned  the  cutting 
is  of  no  effect. 

The  fall  web  worm  that  spins  in  late 
.August  and  September  a  good  web,  is  a 
different  insect  with  different  habits. 

The  use  of  swabs  or  torches  on  tent 
caterpillar  nests  is  of  little  value.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  cater- 
pillars are  quite  sure  to  escape  and  build 
a  new  nest  or  be  absent  at  the  time, 
and  the  nests  usually  in  crotches  of 
good  sized  branches  cannot  be  burned 
effectively  without  disfiguring  the  tree 
C.  E.  AV.ISHINGTON. 

APPROPRIATE— NOT  INTENTIONAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

III  following  up  the  evidence  given 
daily  on  the  "Teapot  Dome,"  I  had  be- 
come convinced  that  the  transaction 
extended  some  period  back,  but  did  not 
think  that  it  was  as  ancient  as  is  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  Feb. 
12.  un  page  13.  column  4,  in  quoting 
the  testimony  of  Karl  C.  Magee,  the 
following  occurs: 

"I  wired  the  Denver  Post  but  got  no 
answer."  he  said.  "Then  I  wired  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  they  said  Pall's 
old  friend,  Edward  B.  McLean,  had 
shipped  it.  Then  rumors  reached  me 
about  $100,000  in  a  suit  case  running 
around  New  Mexico." 

"Experts  characterized  the  disclosure 
of  the  mummy  case  as  the  greatest 
discovery  in  the  history  of  Egyptology, 
or  possibly  in  all  archaeology." 

"AVhen  he  sold  the  paper  to  Well, 
Magee  said,"  etc.  B.  C.  L. 

AND  NOT  TO  THIS  EDITOR 

(Editorial  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press.) 
I  There  died  Wednesday  at  Holland  a 
'  woman  born  in  the  state  of  New  York 
1  in  ISSa,  who  came  to  Michigan  in  1846. 
I  Dates  alone  carry  no  significance  to 
'  most  people. 


BEALE  AND  HANSEN 

Mlnot  Bcale.  violinist,  and  Walter 
Hansen,  pianist,  gnvo  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Jordan  hall.  To- 
gether they  played  a  sonata  (in  B-flat 
major)  by  Loelllet,  John  AJden  Carpen- 
ter's sonata,  and  the  variations  and 
finale  from  Juon's  sonata,  oip.  7.  For 
solo  pieces  Mr.  Hanson  played  Chopin's 
fantasy  and  one  of  the  Chopln- 
Llszt  "Chants  Polonals,"  and  Mr.  Bealo 
the  Salnt-Saons  "Rondo  Caprlccloso," 
Beethoven's  romance  In  P,  and  Alger's 
"I-a  Capricleuse." 

Mr.  Beach  and  Mr.  Hansen,  in  choos- 
'ng  to  kI\.^  a  concert  together  Instead 
f  a  recital  apiece,  showed  a  sagacity 
liich  other  young  players  and  old  ones, 
0,  -would  be  -wise  to  emulate.  For  one 
person  to  hold  the  attention  of  an  au- 
dience throughout  an  entire  program 
is  a  feat,  especially  In  the  case  of  a 
violinist,  whose  choice  of  music  to  play 
with  piano  accompaniment  is  narrowly 
limited. 

By  thus  wisely  joining  their  forces, 
Mr.  Hansem  and  Mr.  Beale  were  able  to 
arrange  a  program  with  not  only  the 
merit  of  variety,  but  also  of  unfaniil- 
larity.  The  Juon  sonata  Is  not  heard 
every  day,  and  that  by  Mr.  Carpenter, 
which  had  some  vogue  eight  or  .so 
years  ago,  appears  not  to  have  been 
played  here  in  public  for  a  long  while. 
It  might  well  come  to  a  hearing  oftener, 
pleasant  music  that  it  is,  gratefully 
written  for  the  instrume<nts,  and  here 
and  there,  in  the  slow  movement  most 
notably,  of  an  individuality  so  marked 
that,  without  knowing,  one  might  guess 
the  composer. 

Mr.  Beale  and  Mr.  Hansen  played 
the  sonata  excellently,  with  a  nice  feel- 
ing for  balance  of  tone  to  which  the 
partly  opened  lid  of  tlie  piano  did  no 
harm.  In  their  solo  groups  they 
showed  such  capable  techniques  and 
such  sound  mMsicianship  that  It  will 
be  a  pity  if  they  cannot  presently  ac- 
quire) a  greater  -warmtb  ot  style. 

R.  R.  G. 

SUNDAY— St.  James  Theatre,  3:30 
P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. George  W.  Chadwick,  guest 
conductor;  Charles  Bennett,  bari- 
tone. See  special  notice. 
Copley  Plaza,  8:30  P.  M.  Marie 
Sundelius,  soprano,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company;  Clara 
Larsen,  pianist.  Songs:  Donaudy, 
Perduta  la  Sperenza;  old  Italian, 
Fingo  per  mio  diletto;  Schubert, 
Hark,  hark,  the  lark;  Puccini,  Mi 
chiamano  Mimi  and  Addio  from 
"Ua  Boheme";  Norwegian:  Rang- 
strom,  Melodi;  Peterson-Burger, 
Titanca;  Grieg,  Spring  and  A 
Dream;  Dunhill,  The  Cloths  of 
Heaven;  Watts,  The  Little  Shep- 
herd's Song;  Kramer,  Swans; 
Beecher,  Thistledown;  Mary 
Brown,  Love  Came  Into  My  Heart. 
Mrs.  Dudley  Fitts,  accompanist 
tor  Mme.  Sundelius.  Piano  pieces: 
Dohnanyi,  Rhapsody,  F  sharp  mi- 
nor; Chopin,  Valse;  Leschetitzky , 
La  Source;  Griffes,  The  White 
Peacock,  and  The  Fountain  of  the  i 
Asqua  Paola;  Strauss,  "Fleder- 
maus"  waltz  (concert  paraphrase).  I 

MONDAY — Old  South  Church,  8  P.  ; 
M.  Organ  recital  by  Edwin  H.  Le- 
mare,    under  the   auspice   of  the 
New    England    chapter  American 
Guild  of  Organists.  Pieces  by  Le-  I 

mare:  Toccata  and  Fugue,  D  mi- 
nor. Second  Romance,  D  flat,  Ron- 
do Capriccio,  Sonata  in  F,  Sum- 
mer Sketches,  Scherzo  Fugue  in 
the  form  of  a  GIgue,  Andantino, 
C  major.  Improvisation  in  three 
movements,  themes  to  bo  given 
from  the  audience. 
TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Concert  of  the  Boston  Masonic 
Club  choir  assisted  by  Cecil  Ar- 
den  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Richard  Burgin,  violinist,  as- 
sisted by  Felix  Fox,  pianist. 
Brahms,  Sonata,  G  major;  Bach, 
Chaconne;  Sinding,  Adagio  Pres.j 
to;  Wagner,  Romance;  Schumann, 
The  Bird  as  Prophet;  Tchaikov- 
sky, Valse;  Milhaud,  Printemps; 
Juon,  Valse  Mignonne;  Kreisler, 
Introduction  and  Scherzo  (for 
violin  alone);  Glinka-Balakirev, 
The  Lark;  Paganini-Auer,  Caprice, 
A  minor. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 
M.,  16th  concert  ot  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  conductor.  Edouard  Risler, 
pianist.  See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15 
I*.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Sym- 
phony concert. 


"Thp  mechanisms  of  rlvltliatlon  are  eo 
iMlc.ilo  that  they  r6opond  like  the 
ntedlfl  of  tlio  comiMSB  to  every  guel  of 
Wind."— Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  2,  No.  1. 


A  NOTE  ON  BATHS 

Remonibering  tliat  Dr.  MotJovern  In  ^ 
his  Interesting  locturo,  'To  Lhasa  In 
tjlHgulsp,"  fMlcl  that  the  Thibetans  nev- 
er washed  their  bodies,  handn  <>r  faces 
throughout  th.'ir  years;  that  ho,  fearing 
detection,  did  not  wash  hlmfclf.  oven 
his  hands,  while  he  was  In  thu  f'?rbld- 
den  country:  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimos,  who  never  bathe,  are.  remark- 
ably healthy,  wo  read  with  peculiar 
pliasuro  a  paragraph  pulillslied  In  the 
London  Times  on  Jan.  19,  1S24: 

"Cnirlous  Wagiir— In  the  early  part  of 
last  November  a  wnger  was  made  be- 
tween a  medical  gentleman  of  this  city 
and  a  Mr.  D.,  that  the  former  would  not 
bathe  every  day  till  the  Ist  of  January, 
which  he  accepted.  The  bet  was,  that 
every  day  the  medical  gentleman  bathed, 
Mr.  D.  was  to  give  him  1/1,  and  vlco 
versa.  Mr.  P.,  finding  that  the  other 
still  continued  to  Immerse  himself  In 
the  'cold  ftby."!!,'  ran  from  his  wager, 
and  we  understand  that  an  action  will 
shortly  bo  brought  to  recover  the 
amount  that  v.-ould  have  been  due  from 
him  to  the  party  who  acoeiptcd  It.  The 
medical  gentleman  still  continues  to 
bathe  whether  wet  or  dry,  and  bays  he 
finds  no  111  effect  from  so  doing. — 
Hampshire  Telegraph." 


BOMBAY  DUCKS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  "Bombay  Ducks,"  an  account 
of  some  of  the  everyday  birds  and 
beasts  found  In  a  "Naturalist's  Eldo- 
rado," by  Douglas  Dewar,  F.  Z.  S.,  I.  C. 
S.,  London,  1906. 

"Bombay  Ducks"  is  a  time-honored 
Anglo-Indian  expression. 

In  the  palmy  days  ot  the  East  India 
Company,  when  the  now-barren  pagoda- 
tree  showered  its  fruits  upon  all  who 
shook  it,  the  European  residents  of  the 
western  presidency  were  known  as 
Bombay  Ducks  to  distinguish  them 
from  Bengal  Qui -his  and  Madras  Mulls 
In  very  earty  times  "Ducks"  was 
spelt  "Duckys"  and  Is  probably  a  cor 
ruptlon  of  the  Latin  duces — leaders  or 
"bosses." 

Dweller."!  In  Bombay  are  no  longer 
called  ducks,  nevertheless  the  expres 
Blon  Bombay  Ducks  or  Bombay  Duck 
still  survives. 

It  now  denotes  (I  know  not  why) 
brittle  pieces  of  sun-dried  fish  which 
are  eaten  with  curry  in  South  India. 

Boston.  D.  B. 

In  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues '  we 
read  that  the  Bombay  regiments  of  the 
East  India  Company's  army  were  so- 
called;  that  the  officials  of  the  Bombay 
service  were  called  "ducks."  George 
Augustus  Sala  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Bombay  Duck  Is  the  Anglo-Indian 
relation  of  the  "Digby  Chick."— Ed. 


HORN-BLOWING  IN  VERMONT 

(I'rom  ths  XorthfleM,  Vt.,  .News.) 
i'icked  up  passing  through  Montpelicr 
— That  "Stod"   Bates'  name  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  possibility  for  governor 
ship  hornors.   Yes.  and  this  year,  too 

AN  APPRECIATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  you  know,  when  early  morning 
trains  pull  into  the  terminal  stations, 
some  of  the  trainmen  gather  up  a  good 
many  of  the  newspapers,  especially  those 
which  passengers  leave  behind  them  In 
good  condition,  possibly  with  a  view  to 
resale.  Two  trainmen  came  through  the 
car  In  which  I  was  patiently  waiting  un- 
til the  crowd  had  disperse^.  One  said 
to  the  other,  "N.>.  304  is  getting  to  bo 
the  damnedest  train.  We  didn't  use  to 
find  a  Herald,  but  nowadays  nothing  but 
the  codfish  aristocracy  ride  on  this  damn 
train."  H-  V. 

Boston. 


WHERE  IS  THE  S.  P.  C.  A.? 

.Vs  the  M'orld  Wag.<<: 

The  best  dog  in  the  New  York  show  is 
named  "Bootlegger.''  His  mother's 
name  is  "Gin  Rickey."  SCOFFLAW. 

WATSON,  WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE  OF 
THIS? 

(From  the  liowcll  Telegram) 
FOR  SALB;— LIVE  STOCK 

.V  nice  Jersey  cow  -will  soon  be  fresh,  I 
right  from  a  fresh  neighborhood.  Call  - 
225  Branch  street,  mornings.    A.  C 

TltUH. 


WOMAN'S  SYMPATHY 

As  the  World  AVags; 

After  Aspirin,  my  little  flapper  friend, 
had  finished  chanting  the  latost  ditty 
yclept.  "If  Chocolates  Are  Fattening, 
How  Do  the  Girls  In  tlu  Candy  Ads 
Keep  so  Dellclously  Slim'.  '  sho-  turned 
to  me  with  the  most  ridiculous  query: 

"When,"  she  asked,  "are  they  going 
to  dispose  of  tho  dormitory  eqnjipment 
of  the  Are  department,  for  now  that 
thero  are  two  platoons  surely  the  brave 
Are   laddies   -won't   want    to   sleep  In 
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those  nasty  old  firohouses,  wlU  they?' 
Perhaps  yon  can  answer  her. 

BRADSUAW  BICKNEI.Ij. 


ADD    TO    MR.     KILBY'S  MEDICINE 

MORGUE 
As  the  World  ■V\"ngs: 

There  was  "Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aperiont" 
Which  it   seemed  wc  should  not  l>e 
without. 
Tarrant  iireed  us  to  take  it 
Without  stopping  to  shake  it. 

'.lit  I«'ft  wliat  it  would  cure  in  grave 
doubt. 

An  itinerant  preacher  was  Elder  John 
Hook. 

Who  while  saving  souls  tried  to  cure 

human  ills; 
So  beeswax  and  wormwood,  which  could 

do  no  harm. 
He  mixed  up  and  sold  as  "Elder  Hook's 

Balm." 

With  a  side  line  of  "Parsons's  Purga- 
tive pills."  G.  F.  B. 

R.  I.  P. 

As  the  World  Wags ; 

There  is  a  bronze  tablet  on  a  porch 
post  In  front  of  a  hotel  at  Miami,  Fla., 
bearing  this  Inscription: 
"Here  lie  les  restes  of  ye  wee  Toppie 
Tavern, 

Once  an  hotel,  a  gaudy  gilt  cavern. 
Born  in  champagne  In  nineteen  eleven 
Died  In  limeade  before  she  was  seven. 
"I.  XV.  MOMX^^.•■  M.  ka  D. 

THEY  STRUGGLE  TO  PLEASE 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

I  am  confident  that  the  etrap-hangcr 
in  general  will  be  glad  to  note  improve- 
ments In  the  transit  eervice  as  we  all 
are  fed  up  on  the  lack  of  the  same. 

I  have  noted  frequently  of  late  on  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  Dudley  (or  should 
I  say  "deadly"?)  street  station  a  num- 
ber of  hearses  and  undertakers'  trucks 
parking  about  the  station.  This  haa  been 
observed  so  frequently  that  it  must  be 
well  past  lite  experimental  stage  and  it 
certainly  constitutes  a  much  needed  im- 
provement. The  company  is  to  be  ad- 
mired for  putting  this  through  so  quiet- 
ly, as  It  does  show  that  it  has  real 
service  at  heart. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  limited  parking 
facilities  will  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  this  same  improvement  being  carried 
out  on  a  fitting  scale  at  the  Park  street 
terminal.  Posisibly  the  city  will  grant 
space  on  part  of  the  Common  for  such 
a  worthy  cause. 

There  i.s  one  thing  that  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  in  ithe  event  of  this  dovelop- 
nieni.:  that  is  the  service  of  an  expert 
who  at  a  glance  could  decide  whether 
the  victim  should  have  the  aervioa  of  an 
undertaker  or  not.  for  I  am  coiifldent 
that  many  a  one  lia.s'  been  cast  aside  as 
dead  down  there  when  they  have  been 
merely  in  a  r-omato.se  condition,  Induced 
through  overexertion  from  heedlessly 
running  back  and  forth,  or  being  walked 
upon,  or  crushed. 

HANK  PROM  SQUANTUM. 


IG.  W.  CHADWICK 

The  14th  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  St.  James  Theatre  took  on  the 
character  of  a  pleasant  tribute  to  Mr. 
George  W.  Chadwick,  who  conducted 
this  program  of  his  own  compositions, 
the  soloist  being  Charles  Bennett,  bari- 
tone. 

Concert  overture,  "Euterpe";  Lochin- 
var,  ballads  for  baritone  solo  and  or- 
chestra; Romanze  from  Suite  in  E  flat, 
'  Scherzo  from  Symphony  No.  1,  Andante 
I  from  Quartet  in  D  Minor;  songs  with 
I  orchestra.  The  Voice  of  Philomel.  The 
I  Curfew,     Drake's     Drum;  symphonic 
sketches.  Jubilee,  Noel,  Vagrom  Ballad. 

People  of  varying  tastes  will  value 
Mr.  Chadwick's  work  diversely. 

But  all  honest  folk,  those  who  do  not 
I  like  his  music  at  all,  if  there  are  such 
;  people,  and  we  who  find  much  of  it  very 
'  beautiful,    must   recognize   that  every 
I  measure  of  the  music  played  yesterday 
from  the  concert's  beginning  to  its  end, . 
has  Chadwick  stamped  upon  it.  Even 
the  Scherzo  written  tn  1883,  when  the 
composer  must  have  been  still  under 
the  Influence  of  his  German  masters, 
has  no  sound  in  it  of  Reineehe  or  the 
rest;  it  strikes  at  once  an  individual 
note.   And  that  individuality  Mr.  Chad- 
wick h^s  never  lost. 

To  put  it  more  correctly,  he  has  never 
thrown  it  away.  He  lias  made  account, 
to  be  sure,  of  what  the  world  is  doing, 
and  so  has  progressed  with  the  times; 
his  mastery  of  orchestration  proves  the 
point.  But  never  has  Mr.  Chadwick 
sold  his  good  New  England  birthright 
for  a  rates  o£  foreign  pottage,  whether 
it  consist  of  the  romanticism  of  Grieg 
which  once  sw  ept  over  America,  the  Im- 
pressionlam  of  Debussy,  Richard 
StrausE's  extreme  realism  In  program 
music  or  the  extravagances  of  harmony 


which  began  their  vogue  some  15  yours 
ago. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Chadwick  admires  them 
all,  these  composers  and  these  musical 
<jUalltlos.  Only,  he  might  ask,  .  why 
should  he,  witli  an  individual  vein  of 
his  own.  try  to  Imitate  them?  Why, 
Indeed?  Why  he  should  not,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  cloarty  Indicated  by  the 
strength,  the  characteristic  flavor  of 
his  musical  output. 

Young  writers  of  music,  if  they  would 
escape  the  reproach  of  being  termed 
derivative,  might  to  advantage  follow 
Mr.  Cliad wick's  example.  A  school  of 
American  composeirs  who  set  music 
down  which  might  at  a  pinch  bo  reoog- 
nlied  as  .\merican  would  prove  grati- 
fying even  to  Americans  not  unduly 
addicted  to  chauvinism.  Such  a  school, 
howevor,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  so 
I  long  as  our  musicians,  be  they  born 
and  bred  in  Ohio,  California,  the  South 
end  or  the  state  of  Maine,  all  try  to 
foeS  music,  .according:  to  the  taste  of 
the  day.  In  ways  natural  enough  to  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  French  of  a  super-ro- 
flnement,  and  to  a  race  peofpling  every 
land,  but  not  germalne  to  the  most  of 
ue. 

By  avoiding  thla  lure  of  the  exoOc, 
and  by  the  force  of  his  individuality, 
Mr.  Chadwick  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  music  rejoicing  in  a  native 
flavor.  JIuch  that  we  heard  yesterday 
could  hardly  have  been  written  by  any- 
body but  an  American.  And  it  was 
.music  good  to  hear. 

It  was  much  applauded,  too.  The 
performance  was  often  excellent,  the 
orchestra  at  times  attaining  genuine 
beauty  of  tone.  Mr.  Bennett  sang  with 
exceedingly  fine  diction,  with  senti- 
ment, and  with  stirring  spirit  fn  the 
brilliant  setting  of  "Lochinvar." 
"Drake's  Drum"  he  had  to  repeat. 

ISUNDELIUS  SINGS  " 

There  was  a  muslcale  last  night  at  the 
Oopley-PIaza,  the  second  In  the  series 
for  the  benefit  of  that  worthy  cause,  the 
Young  Ai^ists'  Fund  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Marie 
Sur.delius,  soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  sang,  and  Clara  l^ar- 
sen,  pianist,'  played.  The  audience  was 
very  large. 

Mme.  Sundelius  sang  two  fragments 
from  "La  Boheme,"  a  group  of  songs  in 
Norwegian,  Including  Grieg's  "Spring," 
and  "A  Dream,"  an  old  Italian  _alr, 
"Flngo  per  me  Dilotto,"  a  pseudo  old 
Italian  air  by  Donaudy,  Schubert's 
"Hark,  Hark  the  Lark,"  and  Ave  songs 
by  Dunhlll.  Watts,  Kramer,  Beecher 
and  Mary  Brown.  Miss  Larsen  played 
a  Rhapsody  in  F  sharp  minor,  by  Don- 
nanyl,  a  Chopin  waltz,  a  study  by  Les- 
chetlzky.  two  of  Grlffes's  Roman  pieces, 
"The  A\Tilte  Peacock"  and  the  "Foun- 
tain of  Aoqua  Paola,','  and  a  waltz  ar- 
ranged from  themes  out  of  Straus's 
"Die  Fledermaua."  Jlrs.  Dudley  Fitts 
accompanied  Mme.  Sundelius^  and  ex- 
cellently. Both  artists  were  begged  for 
extra  pieces. 

Although  since  she  left  Boston  Mnje. 
Sundelius  has  acquired  a  larger  voice 
tlian  she  used  to  have  and  ^.n  experi- 
ence which  enables  her  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  Miml's  music  from  "La 
Boheme,"  even  so  she  gained  her  greatJ 
success,  as  she  always  did,  with  Nor-j 
weglan  songs.  In  these  she  brought 
Into  play  to  best  effect  her  exquisite, 
mezzo  voice,  her  command  of  gentle 
lientiment,  and  her  admirable  diction; 
here,  too.  her  charm  of  personality 
made  Itself  most  deeply  felt.  No  won-j 
der  the  audience  applauded  her  cor- 1 
dlally. 

On  account  of  conditions  which  she 
could  not  well  control.  Miss  Larson 
hardly  appeared  to  her  best  advantage 
last  night.  She  has  proved  herself  al- 
ready in  public  so  musical  a  performer, 
and  last  night  again  she  showed  her- 
self possessor  of  so  excellent  a  tech- 
nique, tliat  a  listener  is  safe  in  assum-; 
Ing  that  on  another  occasion  she  will' 
not  do  damage  to  her  playing  by  the 
curious  deliberateness  which  beset  her 
yesterday.  For  Miss  Larsen  is  unques- 
tionably a  pla.ver  of  talent,  who  knows 
how  her  music  should  sound  and  who 
can'  make  It  so  sound.  Only,  she  did 
sometimes  let  it  lag.  R-  R-  G. 

'  ^1  'i 


.^ya.s  ,  i  •  ".^;.«-examlnfed     u;h..  s.sly   i-..  .Ui. 
K.  C.      Blundering,  honest  I'lay-  ! 
invited  her  to  dine  at  once  at  his! 
house,  not  Imving  taken  the  precaution 
to  ask  his  wife's  consent,  not  remember-  ! 
ing   there  were   to   be   .several  guests, 
among  them   Afr.   Farr   and   his  wife,  i 
Two  or  three  of  Marjorie's  friends  hal'l  i 
given  her  the  cold  .shoulder.    Nearly  ail 
of  them  believed  her  guilty  of  infldPlity. 
so  Playgate.  an  old  friend,  blundered, 
and  t'nereby  did  her  an  injury. 

Not  that  she  minded  Farr,  for  she  had 
been  warned  by  Mrs.  Playgate  that  she 
would  meet  him;  but  Farr  immediately 
fell  in  love  with  the  woman  whom  he 
had  tortured.  He  called  on  her  the 
next  day,  without  Informing  his  wife, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  days  he  told 
Marjorie  that  he  loved  her.  It  is  said 
that  violent  love  often  turns  suddenly 
to  as  violent  hate.  Marjorie  had  cause 
to  hate  Paj-r;  but  she  was  quick  to 
love  him.  Her  ex-husband,  whose  mind 
had  been  poisoned  by  his  strait-laced 
family  while  he  was  climbing  in  the 
Himalayas,  a  stupid  fellow,  otherwise 
not  a  bad  sort,  had  called  to  beg  her  to 
come  back:  he  would  see  to  the  annul- 
ment of  the  divorce.^  Peters  had  of- 
fered her  guilty  splendor,  but  in  an  In- 
sulting way,  though  he  thought  he  was 
the  irresistible  I>othario.  But  for  the 
curtain  of  the  second  act  Farr  and  Mar- 
jorie embraced. 

Then  Farr  told  his  w'ife  all  about  It, 
and  asked  the  exemplary  w'oman  to  di- 
vorce him.  She  went  to  Marjorie  and 
had  it  out  with  her  in  a  singularly 
mild  und  afternoon-tea  manner.  She 
told  Marjorie  that  she  was  willing  to  ' 
see  her  "the  mistress  of  her  husband," 
but  she  asked  her  not  to  ruin  his  ca- 
reer, to  help  him  as  she  had  helped  him 
for  20  years.  All  those  years  she  had 
been  waiting  for  Marjorie  or  some  woJ 
man  like  her  to  appear,  some  one  hand- 
some, younger,  witty.  This  set  Mar- 
jorie a-thinklng.  When  Farr  appeared 
to  find  out  how  ills  wife  had  behaved, 
he  begged  Marjorie  to  elope  with  him 
and  mentioned  South  America.  They 
would  come  back  in  a  year  or  two.  Mar- 
jorie rejected  the  idea  of  a  little  flat 


and  furtive  meetings  in  London  or  even 
in  a  suburb.  No,  Farr  did  not  really 
love  her,  she  said ;  love— his  love  should 
have  an  uglier  name. 

So  having  made  him  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable, she  sent  him  hack  to  the 
plain  but  excellent  wife,  and  she  \vould 
return  to  Hector.  In  a  year  or  so  theyj 
would  all  be  good  friends  and  meetj 
gaily  at  dinner  or  at  the  bridge  table.  [ 
She  might  even-  attempt  to  climb  Mt. 
Everest  with  Hector. 

This  play  is  curiously  old-fashioned 
in  its  artificiality  but  it  is  entertaining 
and  chiefly  so  by  the  dialogue,  which 
is  often  pointed,  after  the  manner  of 
Oscar  Wilde  though  not  monotonously 
epigrammatic.  There  is  Cynthia  Dell 
to  say  the  amusingly  disagi-eeable  and 
cattish  things.  She  believes  Marporie 
was  guilty;  so  does  Mrs.  Playgate, 
though  they  swear  the  contrary.  There 
is  the  old-fashioned  drawing-room  in- 
sincerity; there  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  everyone  except  Playgate,  the 
maid  and  the  brusque,  boresome  Hector 
to  be  briiliant. 

As  for  Farr's  change  of  heart,  the'-e 
has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  co. 
version  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  his  wa5 
to  Damascus.  Marjorie  told  him  she 
was  determined  to  revenge  herself  by 
making  him  show  himself  v/cak  and 
silly.  She  might  have  said  after  the 
first  15  minutes:  "Why,  Mr.  Farr. 
This  is  so  sudden!"  There  is  one  truly 
emotional  scene:  the  one  in  which  Farr's 
wife,  not  begging,  not  \yhininB,  reasons 
with  Marjorie.  Here  the  dramatist's  ( 
fine  restraint  makes  the  scene  the  more 
effective.  But  tne  play  as  a  whole  is 
of  little  value  except  tor  the  entertain- 
ment provided  by  Miss  Barrymore.  In- 
deed, the  burden  of  the  performance 
rests  on  her.       _  \ 

She  is  the  only  one  of  the  present 
eompany  that  t»ok  part  in  the  produc- 
tion at  the  Longacre  Theatre  in  New 
York  a  year  ago.  She  played  last  night 
with  her  pleasing  per.sonality  and  high 
"irits.  portraying  deftly  the  nature  of 
Marjorie,  good  natured,  jolly,  thought- 
■ss.  easily  bored,  impressionable;  a 
woman  easily  misunderstood  by  pro- 
1'  ssional  amorists.  Nor  were  the  faults 
-n  her  diction  that  have  often  marred 
lier  performances  as  a  whole,  so  much 
in  evidence.  Mr.  Daniell  could  hardly 
be  caUed  a  passionate  wooer,  nor  did 
Mr.  Martyn  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
shrewd  and  prosperous  profiteer  or  an 
accomplished  voluptuary.  Mr.  Pape 
was  more  successful  in  portraying  Play- 

  Ti     -DXTPT  Tt)  WAIF  'gate  and   Miss   Intropidi,    though  her 

By  FHlLir  nrs-ijr.  enunciation    was    at    times  indistinct, 

WILBUR  THEATRE — First  perform-  malicious  arrows  with  uner- 

ance  in  Boston  of  "The  Laughing  Lady,'   ^ing  aim.     The  audience   enjoyed  the 
three  acts  and  four  scenes  by  pj^y  jjnd  welcomed  the  return  of  Miss 
;  Barrymore. 

Daniell]   — 

We  rubbed  our  eyes  when  we  saw  in 
a  page  of  book  reviews  the  headline: 
"More  Essays  from  Mr.  Auerbach." 
What?  Wo  thought  Berthold  died  some 
time  ago.  Looking  closer,  we  read 
that  these  essays  were  by  Joseph  S.,  a 
lawyer  of  New  York,  an' A.  B.  an  A.  M., 
likewise  an  LL.  B.  Not  the  same,  not 
the  same. 


Ethel  Barrymo 


a  play  in 
Alfred  Sutro. 

Danie,  Farr.  K.  C  "^"ione'  PaPe 

Sir   Harrison  Peters,   K.   B^^B;_.^_^_^  ^^^^^^^ 
 Walter  H'owe 


And  then  vrt>  fell  a-thlnklng  .if  the 
author  of  the  Black  Forest  tale?,  "On 
the  Heights,"  which  was  once  rf'g-arded 
as  an  Immoral  book,  and  "The  Villa  on 
the  Rhlnes"  in  which  a  person  named 
Sonnekamp  or  Sonnenkamp  or  Sonner- 
kamp  wore  an  Iron  ring  on  his  thumb; 
that's  all  wo  recall  of  "The  Villa  on 
the  Rhine."  Yes,  there  was  a  time  when 
everyone  was  talking  about  Auerbach; 
;  they  were  also  devouring  the  novels  by 
j  Louise  Muehlbach,  which  were  supposed 
I  to  be  historical  and  Improving.  Some 
j  of  the  novels  had  footnotes.    Wo  re- 
I  member  one  of  tham:  "The  King  (Fred- 
erick  the   Great)  <  was   In   the  garden 
playing  the  flute."    Footnote:  "This  Is: 
a  historical  fact."   Some  of  the^e  novels 
contained   amorous    description    In  a! 
clumsy  German  manner.    Stern  fathersj 
n  our  little  village  took  these  novels' 
away  from  their  young  sons  and  daugh-l 
ters,  but  after  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed  these  parents  read  them  till  a  late 
hour,  and  then  put  them  down  with  a 
sigh.  Impatient  foif  the  morrow. 


MR.   BALDWIN'S  PIPE 

(By  A.  B.  Walkley) 
Remember,  it  was  the  Illustrated  page 
that  first  brought  us  acquainted  with 
his  pipe.  What  a  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life  that  pipe  enjoyed!  It  was 
symbol,  a  beacon,  a  sign  unto  all 
men.  It  became  a  permanent  feature 
of  Punch.  It  would  have  figrured  In  the 
Drury  Lane  Pantomime  but  for  the  ac- 
cident that  there  was  no  Drury  Lane 
IPantomime  this  Christmas.  And'  now 
it  is  nothing — a  pipe  like  any  other,  a 
private  pipe,  a  mere  receptacle  for  to- 
bacco. Who  knows?  Some  day  it 
may  be  rekindled  and  glow  comfortably 
upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  1 
not  yet.  The  political  tldo  Is  set 
against  it. 

'Do  any  of  the  new  ministry  smoke  { 
a  pipe?  If  so,  they  keep  it  carefully 
hidden  from  the  photographer's  eye. 
Perhaps  they  shrink  from  exhibiting  a 
Unionist  emblem.  Perhaps  (but  this 
seems  hardly  likely  with  these  sons  of 
toll)  they  are  confirmed  cigar-smokers. 
It  may  well  be  that  they  arc,  for  the 
moment,  too  nervously  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  new  dignity  of  office.  They 
desire  to  "look  the  part."  " 

GLORIOUS  VERMONT 

(From  the  Burlington  Free  Press) 

NO  EPIDEMICS  IN 

STATE  LAST  MONTH 

Vermonters  Enjoyed  Good  Health, 
Whoopiuer  Cough  and  Measles  Lead- 
ing in  Infectious  and  Contagious  Dis- 
eases. 

ADD  "RADIO  HEADLINES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  heard  from  WOS  the  Missouri 
State  Prison  Band  playing  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  W.  K,  M. 


Ladv'  Marjorie,  divorced  by  her  hus- 
band. "  Sir  Hector,  without  just  cause, 


IT'S  THE  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Visiting  In  Chicago,  I  wished  to  im- 
press a  pretty  woman  from  Los  Angeles 
with  something  snappy,  so  I  said:  "They 
say  one  can  always  tell  a  person  from 
Los  Angeles  by  the  streak  across  their 
waist  where  they  carry  a  tray  in  cafe- 
terias." Imagine  my  astonishment  when 
she  flung  her  nose  In  the  air  and  re- 
plied: "Yes,  and  you  can  always  tell  a 
person  from  Chicago  by  their  dirty 
neck."  I  took  a  look,  and — well,  you'd 
be  surprised.        .SINGAPORE  ANDY. 

OUT  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS 

(By  -Snowshoe  A!.) 

The  town  uv  Roarln'  Hell  Gultch 
seemed  ter  quiver  at  the  sound  uv  re- 
volver shots  from  within  2  fingered 
Casey's  ice  kreem  parler,  an'  a  moment 
later  Wyoming  Willie  stept  out  uv  the 
trunt  door  with  a  smokln'  revolver  In 
each  hand.  "Dammit,"  he  howled, 
"when  I  order  a  chokolate  sody  I  don't 
want  sarsaparllly !  1  hate  sarsaparllly !" 
Reachln'  Inter  his  hip  pockit,  he  drew 
forth  a  plug  uv  Peter's  Milk  chokolate 
an'  bit  off  a  fasefuU.  then  seatln'  him- 
self on  the  porch  he  proceeded  ter  out 
17  more  notches  on  his  guns. 

"Wassii  matter?  '  sod  sherrif  Jim  .An- 
derson as  he  peered  forth  frtmi  the  T. 
M.  C.  A.  redin'  room  across  the  street. 
"Oh,  nutin'  much."  sed  Wyoming  Wil- 
lie, as  ho  spat  casually  at  a  horned  toad 
(all  western  stories  have  gotta  have 
that  In  'em).  "I  only  kilt  Cases'.  8 
Swedes,  5  greasers  an'  3  chinks."  "Oh," 
sed  the  sherrif.  as  he  shut  the  window 
agen.  "I  thot  it  wuz  somethin'  serious." 

Just  then  2  Indians,  breezed  hy^  "Hey," 
sed  Wyoming,  "does  you  2  oigaV-stands 
wanta  play  a  friendly  3  cornered  game 
uv  mah  jung?"  "Ugh;"  sed  wun  uv 
them,  as  they  stopt,  "mah  jung  heap 
big  cake-eater  game,  ite  an'  my  frend 
checf  Yellow-Streek,  we  play  mah  Jung 
bimeby,  now  we  playmn  golf."  "You  an' 
yer  frend  are  beep  big  stiffs,"  sed  W. 
Willie,  as  he  tore  ov>en  a  box  of  kraek- 
erjack  an'  se.-irched  thru  it  for  the  prize. 
The  urize  -wuz  a  tin  wissle.  "Oh,  goody, 


inio  . 


:  l.ll  !• 


«un  ^uz  Blowly  slnkln'  behind 
Mlfclianv   niountincx   that  uUer- 
noon      en  the  «ound  uv  runnln'  feet  an' 

'  a  man  on  a  board  an  the  mar. 
„       Mug  awful  shrU-Us  of  ueoncy. 

'^">,/'^^h;r,^"''"Ta"'.u?f^ 

:  ,.^  %ha"Jn-  his  bed  sadly  "them 
Ipo-rounds  U  dangerous  thlncs. 

THE  DISMAL  SCIENCE 

^^;?;"^crfni  .s,ue  of  Barron-s 
Financial  Weekly:  .^^^^ 

have  <»\^'-f^^;-  ham's  law  of  diminish- 

S.a\^aVt-s"?her"^o^h^  population 

"VS'aban.  ^_ 

ON  THE  WRONG  SIDE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Whv  did  the  New  York  &  New  Eng- 
la^d  fallroad  put  Us  Important  stations 
M  thrsubm-ban  zone  beside  the  out- 
track'   I  refer  to  those  of  Ellis, 
gton    Endicott.  etc..  and  Harvard 
St, '  et  ^Ad  others  on  this  side  of  Read- 

"""nirt  the  trains  run  on  the  left  in  those 
days'  k>^w  that  they  did  ^vlth  the 
old  Colony  up  to  the  tljne  of  <5on- 
f:^  .i^T  with  the  Providence,  but  I 
revertnew^lMs  of%he  Air  Une.  What 

are  the  ^^'^^''^rcELI.US  GRAVES. 

MRS.  CARTER  IN  ! 
"STELLA  DALLAS" 

Pnr"^'ti"'^  i>allas."  a  play  by  Gertrude 
1  urcell  and  Harry  Wag.staliE  *  Gribble 
from  the  novel  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 
Presented  by  the  Selwyns.    The  cast: 

'^ilrei  Da iiV^ Beatrice  MoreLind 
^     K-av  B^r.i Margaret  Hawkins 

.ron»^H^  Mathlde  Baring 

 •  •  ■  Almeda  Fowler 

Da,',;; G-  Robinson 
■>£!.,  Leslie  Carter 

 Stephen  Wright 

pf'/^^u^""' Milhim 
■  P^fSi,; Kay  Harrison 

•  n,'^??"  ----;  Maurice  Burke 

Barbour  Marie  Blanche  Gervais 

r?:  ;>•••■,  Albert  Marsh 

hL^,,^^*-"- Darby 

 Philip  Earle 

 Arthur  E.  Seger 

1,  Da  las  George   VV.  Howard 

;  "  Morrison  Clara  Moores 

Hotv  successfully  the  pla>-wrlghts  have 
,   '  Produced  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Prouty's 
I  lovel  only  those  who  have  already  read 
I    he  book  may  say.  An  unusually  en- 
.^rossing   play   they   undoubtedly  have 
•ntrived.    It  tells  of  one  Stella  Dallas 
•Mrs.  Carter),  a  woman  as  odd  as  ever 
trod  the  boards  or  graced  the  pages  of 
a  tale,  whom  her  husband,  a  man  of  ap- 
parent good  breeding,  could  not  put  up 
-yith.    They  went  their  separate  ways 
tneir  attractive  young  daughter  divid- 
ing her  time  between  them.    This  Mrs 
''n-llas  came  presently  to  see  it  for  her 
''aughter's  good  to  give  her  over  to  her 
.athers   care.     An   amazing   stev   she  | 
look  to  gain  a  noble  end;  but,  not  to  I 
ipoil  a  plot,   the  details  shall  not  1ml 
told.  I 

VJ'^^^  dramatists! 
■  oiled    their  material   with  skill    for  | 
iough  through  manyfjcencs  the  course 
.11.S  smoothly  and  to  the  point,  scenes 
.11  re  are  but  clumsily  arranged,  and'far 
a.o    long   for    their   significance;     Old  ' 
ricks  of  theatricalism  are  brought  into 
play.    Mrs.  Dallas's  device  to  give  her 
daughter  the  lite  she  deserved  is  not 
worthy  of  Mrs.   Dallas;   it  makes  no 
sense,  for  the  situation  called  for  no 
sucn  drastic  remedy. 

But  when  all  hae  been  said  that  may 
be  said  against  the  play,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  written  with  so  intenee 
a  conviction  that,  barring  the  flna!  epi- 
scfle,  It  carries  conviction  with  it  There 
w^s  not  a  moment   the  evening  ion- 
■wen  the  large  audience' was  not  listen- 
ing and   watching  mighty   intently  to 
hear  and  .see  what  those  people  would 
Be  at  next.    And  to  hold  the  interest 
after  al!,  is  the  first  virtue  of  a  play  ' 
The  authors  never  state  to  what  walk 
of  life  Stella  Dallas  was  born,  and  Mrs 
Carter  failed  to  make  the  point  cltar' 
She   was   dres.sed   ,as   her  daughter's 
ime  friend.s  remarked,  like  a  "zebra  on 
&t.  Patrick  s  day,"  in  a  costume,  by  her 
own  telling,  copied  direct  from  "Vogue  " 
Her  old  friend  from  childhood,  th^  care- 
fullj'  observed  Kffie  of  the  authors,  was 
l.,r°^,  -New  England  country  woman. 
Kuu-  Mrs.  DaJ.as,  as  Mrs.  Carter  saw 
her,  though ^f  true  innate  nobility,  was 
cf  .a  vulgariir  incredible  in  the  mother 
of  her  daugller  and  the  friend  of  Effie 
WTiatever.   ttough,  the  justice  of  her 


li.^ten  to.  and,  | 

^   .,  ,  ,         .  .    with   all   the  1 

omotlonul  power  that  brouBhl.hcr  fame 
in  the  .Uiys  of  "Zaiu.  '  Not  tor  a  sec- 
ond  wjis  Mrs.  Carter  dull. 

The  others  In  the  cast,  though  not 
distinguished,  brought  vigor  and  lnto.il  - 
gonco  to  their  work,  so  they  gavo  It 
life  Margaret  Hawkins  played  Mrs. 
Dalla.-^  s  daughter  with  charm,  especial- 
ly in  the  more  serious  scenes.  »  lara. 
Moores.  in  a  signllicant  part,  showed 
diguitv  Edward  Koblnson  played  a 
difficult  role  with  Hno  characterization. 
Th-  large  audience  showed  warm  en- 
thusiasm. ^-  ^' 

"THE  BAT"  KEEPS  POLICE 
IN  AUDIENCE  GUESSING 

riay  at  Boston  Opera  House  Mysti- 
fies Experts 

Despite  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
detectives  and'  police  officers,  the 
guests  of  the  management.  The  Bat, 
the  mystery  play  by  Mary  Roberts 
Kinthart  and  Avery  HoDwood.  on  the 
opening  last  night  of  its  second  .-uid 
final  w»  ck  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
kept  an  appreciatlvp  audienct>  guessing 
tluough  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
-  Practically  every  police  station  in  the 
city  boasted  of  a  representative  or  two. 
Each  followed  his  own  duo  picked  out 
early  in,  the  play,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  all  admitted  defeat  when 
the  bat  was  finally  unmasked. 

The  incident  of  a  police  detective  di- 
recting a  coroner  in  the  examination 
ahd  moving  of  a  body  is  strange  to 
Boston  and  occasioned  seine  little  com- 
ment: on  the  part  of  the  older  ofHcers 
present.  The  play  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever met  with  "general  approval  and 
will  'continue  to  mystify  each  succeed- 
ing audience. 
ST.  JAMES  THEATRE:  ■•Moonugai. 

and  Honeysuckle,"  a  play  in  three  acts, 

by  George  Scarborough. 

"Pet"   Baldwin  Jill  Middleton 

Tod  Musgrave  Walter  Gilbert 

Jefferson  Harold  Chase 

Senator  Baldwin  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Hallie  Baldwin  ...Anna  Layng  i 

Congressman  Hamill  Paul  Gordon  . 

■Courtney  Blue  Houston  Richards' 

Anita  Baldwin  Ann  Mason 

Mrs.  Langley  Viola  Roach 

The  return  of  Ann  Mason  to  the 
Boston  Stock  Company  after'14  months' 
absence  met  prolonged  applause  at  the 
St.  James  last  night  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
audience  in  Miss  Mason's  return,  and 
second,  because  she  made  her  debut  In 
a  part  particularlj^  adapted  to  her 
powers.  As  the  womanly,  winsome 
southern  girl  with  a  healthy  admixture 
of  deviltry.  Miss  Mason  gave  her  char- 
acterization the  light  touch  that  barely 
saved  it  from  over-sentimentality. 

But  "Moonlight  and  Honeysuckle"  is 
by  no  means  as  saccharine  as  it  sounds, 
although  there  is  a  dangerously  large 
amount  of  talk  about  moon-madness 
and  the  seductive  fragrance  of  May  blos- 
soms. Just  as  it  is  about  to  become 
murkey  with  sentimentality,  the  author 
surprises  you  with  a  mocking  laugh  for 
the  who" silly  business,  and  utters,  via 
his  cliacacters,  some  cynicism  on  the 
foolishness  of  women  or  the  very  much 
greater  foolishness  of  men. 

Anita  Baldwin,  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  senator,  is  besieged  by  lovers, 
one,  a  "society  dude,"  another,  an 
"orating  congressman,"  another,  a  navj' 
officer,  and  lastly,  a  red-blooded,  bash- 
ful ranchman  from  God's  country,  who 
goes  about  Washington  armed  with  a 
44,  and  who  indulges  on  every  possible 
occasion,  in  the  most  impossible  sym- 
bolic declamations  about  little  orioles 
and  serpents.  Anita  wants  to  try  theii 
love.  So  she  Invents,  or  rather,  borrows, 
a  little  story  about  a  previous  disgrace- 
ful episode  In  her  life,  and  tries  it  on 
each  of  them,  except  the  navy  officer, 
who  Is  off  on  duty.  The  orating  con- 
gressman exclaims:  "Angels  and  min- 
isters of  grace!"  and  beats  a  hasty  re- 
treat. The  society  man  says:  "Really!" 
and  retires  again  into  his  shell  of  cyni- 
cism. The  ranchman  says  nothing  but 
starts  out.  revolver  in  hand,  to  kill  tha 
villain.  Each  man  suspects  the  other 
of  having  been  the  rascally  seducer. 

It  is  a  dramatic  situation  with  grca' 
comic  possibilities.  Mr.  Scarborough 
has  written  it  for  all  that  it  is  worth, 
and  has,  on  the  u-hole.  saved  it  from 
the  obvlotis  pitfall  of  vapid  senti- 
mentality. The  se'cond  act  approaches 
very  near  the  danger  line,  and  there 
are  moments  where  the  play  drags  a 
little,  but  It  is  utterlj'  redeemed  at  the 
end  by  an  unexpected  quirk  which 
saves  Anita  from  the  rancher. 

Paul  Gordon,  who,  like  Miss  Mason, 
has  joined  the"  company  this  week, 
plays  the  bombastic  congressman 
pompously.  Houston  Richards,  as  the 
urbane  and  cynical  Courtney  Blue.  Is 
forbiddingly  correct.  Walter  Gilbert 
achieves  successfully  the  southern 
drawl  and  the  loo  humble  manner  ol 
adoration  which  "Just  Suppose"  a  few 
years  ago  taught  us  to  expect  of  the 
chivalrous  sopthern  lover  on  the  stage. 
He  is  decidedly  southwestern,  rather 
than  .southern.  Jill  Middleton  is  a  jiaF-- 
ticularly  engaging  flapper  in  the  part 
of  Anita  s  elder  sister,  "Pet."  J.  R. 


plO'.H     \\  .  .1  i      .  .        IL  -  o     I  111  .  ■  I  . 

by  R.  (".  <'arton.  Vlrst  time  In  Ameri- 
ca.  The  cast: 

BIr   William   Conroy,   Bart  „  , 

C.  Wordley  IIuI«t 

Alice  <;ope  Katherlne  StandlnK 

DeedlcH  !'»>»> 

I-ord  Robert  Blantyre  Alan  Mowbray 

Mr.H.   Ryecroft  violet  PnKet 

Lady  Conroy  Valentine  Sidney 

Liearter  of  Ladles'  Orchestni, 

L&ura  Sauna  erH 

Percy  fllanneld.  M.  P  Charles  Hampilcn 

Bromley  Dalmore  

Hon.   Dlgby   Rawca  Hai  ol.l   \\  ««t 

Mrs.   Ormnndv   Browne  Phyllis  Blrkolt 

Kugenia  Ormandy  Browne  May  Bdl»s 

MaJ.  Ryecroft  Hugh  C.  QSuckler 

ewabey.  PhiliP  Tonge 

As  his  title  implies,  Mr.  Carton's  most 
rccemt  comedy  Is  a  constant  chltter- 
chatter  of  garrulous  and  meddlesome 
'  people  who  inflict  themselves  on  the 
'  forbearing  Sir  William  Conroy  and  his 
wife.  Difficulties  that  range  from  Un- 
ruly cooks  and  a  leaking  pipe,  to  the 
assuming  of  neglected  mortgages  on 
estates  in  Land's  End,  where  not  even 
potatoes  flourish,  and  the  dilettante 
pursuits  of  the  scatter- "orained  Mrs. 
Ryecroft,  who  gives  a  charity  bazaar 
for  weary  poaitlcal  workers.  In  their 
home. 

There  is  the  young  lord  Robert  Blan- 
tyre,  secretly  married  to  Iiady  Conroy's 
secretary,  who  keeps  his  confessions  of 
past   affairs    "for  a   winter  evening," 
and,  willy-nilly,  dances  attendance  on 
Mrs.   Ryecroft.   For  his  more  broadly 
farcical    touches    Mr.   Carton   has  in- 
troduced  the^  pale-faced   Eugenia  Or- 
:  mandy  Browne,  agitated  into  pacing  the 
I  floor  before  i^pclting  a  poem  of  Brown- 
1  ing's.  and  Bromley  Dalmore,  who  pro- 
vides  song,   dance   and  entertainfnent 
;  with   encore,    and   is    prevented  from 
,  impersonating  Lloyd  George  because  he 
has  iost  the  eyebrows. 

Then  for  the  three  acts  of  his  play 
Mr.  Carton  slips  'aJong,  at  times  with  a 
little  difficulty,  from  gentle,  satirical 
comedy  to  uproarious  farce.  Not  a  little 
of  the  amusement  is  due  to  the  jovial 
playing  of  Mr.  Clive  as  the  bumptious 
Dalmore,  and  Miss  Paget  as  the  addle- 
pated  Mrs.  Ryecroft.  With  the  exception 
of  the  occasional  shouting  of  Mr.  West 
and  Miss  Sidney  it  was  a  well  turned 
performance  and  ^ns^antly  amused 
large  audience 
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wooden  Dick,  but  moMsured  belli  i 
vocally.  The  settings  wore  both  ade- 
quato  and  pleasing  to  the  oyo.  Theni 
was  a  good  sized  audience. 


1  con  Stan 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


■  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "The 
Bat,"  an  exciting  mystery  play.  Sec- 
ond and  last  week  of  return  engage- 
ment. 

COLONIAI^Earl  Carroll's  "Van- 
ities," a  sumptuous  and  glittering 
review,  with  many  comedians  head- 
ed by  Joe  Cook.    Last  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "The  First 
Year,"  an  amusing  comedy  of 
domestic  life,  by  Frank  Craven,  with 
Mr.  Craven  leading  man.  Seventh 
week.    Last  two  weeks. 

MAJESTIC  —  "Up  She  Goes," 
Frank  Craven's  lively  musical  com- 
edy^  with  Nancy  Welford,  Richard 
CSkeets)  Gallagher  and  Fannie  Rice. 
Transferred  from  the  Wilbur.  For 
three  weeks  only. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Whole  Town's 
Talking,"  a  roaring  farce  played  in 
a  lively  manner  by  a  company  head- 
ed by  Grant  Mitchell,  Prank  Lalor 
and  Catherine  Owen.  Second  week. 
Matinees  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

SHUBERT— "The  Passing  Show," 
a  revue  of  interesting  and  artistic 
tableaux,  comedy  and  dancing,  with 
a  "living  chandelier."  Second  and 
next  to  last  week. 

TREMONT— "The  Clinging  Vine," 
a  Henry  W.  Savage  musical  comedy 
of  a  flapperized  business  girl,  with 
Vivienne  Segal.  Third  and  last  week. 


APvLINGTON  SQUARE  THEATRE— 
The  Berkeley  Comedians  In  "Tanger- 
ine," a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts,  by 
Guy  Bolton;  music  by  Carlo  Sanders; 
lyrics  by  Howard  Johnson;  staged  by 
Busby  Berkeley.  The  cast: 

Warden  Oeom  Shields 

Jack  Charles  La  Valle 

Lee  \Vllllam  Ladd 

Fred  Arthur  LIpsOn 

l>ick  Phil  Darbey 

iShirley  Ann  Milburn 

Mildred  Gretchen  Grant 

Kate  Alberta  Tuttle 

Elsie  Kay  Corbett 

Noa  .\llce  McKenzIe 

Clarence  James  Martin 

Tho  King...  Johnnie  Fields 

The  performance  revealed  certain  In- 
adequacies of  preparation.  This  com- 
pany made  a  very  creditable  perform- 
ance in  Its  opening  of  "Irene."  With 
"Mary"  it  was  less  satisfactory  at  first 
but  improved  with  subsequent  per- 
formances. "Tangerine"  was  well 
enough  done  yesterday  and  will  be  bet- 
ter, no  doubt,  as  the  week  goes  on. 

The  low  comedy  King  of  Johnnie 
Fields  was  done  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  school.  Witness  his  conversa- 
tional singing  of  "She  Was  Very  Dear 
to  Me."  George  Shields,  too,  gave 
pleasure  in  song,  as  the  Warden,  as 
did  Alice  McKenzie  in  the  vampi.sh  role 
of  Noa.  Ann  Milburn  as  Shirley  migii 
have  stepped  out  of  school  to  play  Ih, 
nart  of  Shirley,  delightful  in  her  laclx 


HELEN  COYNE 'GETS' 
KEIIH  AUDIENCE 

The  versatility  of  Helen  Coyne  as  a 
toe  dancer  won  for  her  tha  plaudlt.s  of 
the  audience. at  B.  F.  Keith's  Thealr.- 
Ilast  night.  Tn  her  opening  number,  ".v 
Flirtation  of  1864."  her  dance  sparkles 
with  coquettlshness.  In  her  second  nurn- 
ber,  'a  classical  Jazz,  she  performs  mad- 
cap steps  and  her  act  concludes  with  i 
Spanish  romance  dance  with  her  part- 
ner, Henri  French.  .    -  , 

Jt  was  like  greeting  an  old  frlen.l 
when  Joe  E.  Brown  made  his  appear- 
ance In  a  dark  scene  to  give  his  O 
Henry  olasslc,  "Arrest  Me."  His  moul' 
the  words  he  whistles  and  his  genera" 
simple  manner  are  his  fortune. 

Pasquall  brothers,  billed  as  thr'-e  u- 
usual  men,  are  seen  In  an  acrob;.' 
classic.  They  perform  with  ease  3^ 
grace  and  are  excellent  tumblers. 

Moore  &  FVeed  are  seen  in  an  i 
estlng  musical  number.   They  gel  i 
out  of  everything  they  touch  and 
remarkable  number  is  a  few  bars 
"I'm  Forever  Blowing  Bubbles," 
a  deflating  balloon.    Spoons  and  sa 
even  produce  music  from  their  mag  • 
touch. 

Louise  Lovely,  a  motion  picture 
actress,  with  a  supporting  cast  and  th« 
aid  of  young  men  and  women  from  the 
audience,  gave  a  demonstration  of  how 
"movies"  are  made  in  the  studios. 

On  the  bill  also  are  Mlacahua,  a  wire 
performer,  without  the  aid  of  pole  or 
umbrella;  Russell  Carr  &  'Grace,  in  a 
military  ventriloqulaJ  scene;  Vera 
Michelena  and  Fred  HlUebrand  in  a 
round  o£  song,  and  Palermo's  canines. 


;  LOBW'.S  STATE  —  "Sliadows  o 
I  Paris."  lilm  adapted  from  Andre  Pic- 
ard's  and  Francis  Carco's  "Mon 
Homme,"  and  directed  by  Herbert 
Brenon.  The  cast  includes  Claire,  Pola 
Negri:  Fernand,  Charles  de  Roche; 
Kabul,  Huntley  Gordon;  Georges  de 
Croy.  Adolphe  Menjou;  Emile  Boule. 
Gareth  Hughes;  Liane,  Vera  Reynolds. 

"Shadows  of  Paris"  again  turns  to 
the  much-touted  boulevards  and  under- 
world of  the  Apache,  and  Herbert  Bre- 
non has  set  his  adapatation  of  Andre 
Picard's  play  in  well  chosen  and  spa- 
cious backgrounds,  whether  the  home  of 
the  iirefect  of  police  or  the  Cafe'  Boule, 
shadowed  by  the  beams  of  the  roof  and 
groups  of  smoking  dancers. 

It  is  not  an  involved  story,  but  the 
film  is  well  balanced,  and  moves  at  a 
discreet  and  leisurely  pace.  Its  dra- 
matic moments  are  so  well  managed 
that  it  rarely  seems  melodramatic.  The 
picture  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  Cafo 
Boule  during  an  air  raid  when  Fer- 
nand, a  notorious  thief,  turned  hero  in 
the  stress  of  war,  is  on  leave  with  his 
companions,  and  "the  Blackbird,"  as 
"the  Humming  Bird,"  the  girl  Apache 
of  the  play.  ^ 

The  war  over,  and  Fernald  reported 
killed,  as  has  been  the  case  very  often 
in  recent  films,  "the  Blackbird"  be- 
comes the  beautifu!  Mile.  Claire,  whom 
tha  prefect  of  police,  contrary  to 
Parisian  custom,  marries,  asking  no 
questions.  But,  on  occasion,  she  still 
decks  herself  in  her  kikiesque  raiment,  i 
and  invades  her  rtid  haunts  as  "the 
Blackbird."  Then  the  police  decide  to 
round  up  all  lingering  Apaches.  On  the 
evening  in  question,  friends  of  Claire's 
and  of  her  husband  decide  to  make  a 
tour  of  the  Cafe  Boule.  to  look  in  upon 
'  the  Blackbird."  And,  on  the  same 
evening,  I.,e  Poingnard,  as  Fernand  now 
talis  hlmseHf,  is  first  noticed  in  the 
^afe  and  is  discovered  by  "the  Black- 
bird" when  she  arrives. 

So  with  Ossa  heaped  upon  Pellon,  the 
Apaches  are  scattered,  some  to  seek 
Ishelter  in  the  Cafe  du  Rat  Mort,  and 
j'Le  Poignard  in  the  home  of  Claire. 
[There,  too,  .De  Cro,  a  friend  of  her 
husband's,  and  trusted,  has  come  to 
steal  her  jewels.  It  is  not  a  pretty  slt- 
nation,  and  as  the  prefect  and  his  men 
arrive,  Le  Poignard  is  killed  by  the 
trusted  friend.  Then,  realizing  that  she 
no  longer  loved  Le  Poignard,  CSaire  is 
reconciled  to  the  prefet. 

It  is  exceedingly  well  directed,  and 
Pola  Negri,  as  "the  Blackbird,"  seems  ( 
to  have  regained  much  of  her  lost  fire.  [ 
lost     since   her     days   in     "Passion."  i 
Charles    de    Roche,    as    Le  Poignard, 
Huntley   Gordon   as   the   prefect,  and 
Adolphe   Jlenjou  as  De   Croy,   are  in 
their  varying  roles,    highly  commend- 
able, and  there  is  excellent  casting  In 
minor  roles.  E.  G. 


Jlr.  Warren  F.  Gregory  writes  to  us: 
■VV  hen  reading  Air.  Vanderllp'a  declara- 
tion that  having-  known  of  damaging 
rtimors  regarding:  honored  names,  he 
feJt  It  his  patriotic  duty  to  bring  them 
to  the  light,  and  thereby  scotcli  them, 
how  it  maltes  one  think  of  the  delight- 
ful Sara  Lawson  In  Harriet  Beecher 
;  Stowe'3  "Oldtown  Folks,"  who,  after 
hearing  a  bit  of  gossip  likely  to  do 
harm,  left  his  work  and  went  all  over 
town  "hushing  it  up"! 

HA!  HAI  LIKEWISE  HO!  HO! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  just  love  Dickens!  He  is  so  funny. 
Many  a  night  I  have  laughed  myself 
to  sleep  over  "Vanity  Fair."  Kspeclally 
that  scene  between  Uncle  Toby  and 
Elsie  Dlnsmore,  1  forget  the  page,  but 
you  know,  she  says  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  stop  a  minute?"  and  ho  re- 
plies "I  am  kind  enough,  but  I  am  not 
strong  enough."  Oh,  I  think  Dickens 
is  so  funny  1 

ELIZABETH  SARAH. 


OUTSIDE  IN?   OR  INSIDE  OUT? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  his  letter  concerning  shawls,  Vin- 
cenzo  of  Pcmbfoke  speaks  of  camel  s 
hair  shawls  being  expensive.  As  I  re- 
member, $500  to  J800  was  the  cost  of  a 
good  one.  I  wonder  how  many  Bos- 
tonlans  today  remember  the  fashion 
(or  fad)  that  was  set  by  two  very 
prominent  ladies,  of  wearing  these 
same  shawls  wrong  side  out:  the  one 
lady,  the  wife  of  a  well  known  hotel- 
keeper,  the  other,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
I  (for  those  days)  dry  goods  merchant. 
I  believe  a.  camel's  hair  shawl  is  made 
in  small  pieces,  then  deftly  joined  by 
hand.  The  wrong  side  looks  somewhat 
like  the  reverse  side  of  a  piece  of  patch- 
work, all  seams  and  rough  stitches,  and 
f-o  did  these  shawls.  After  a  short 
time  many  others  could  be  seen  on 
Washington  street  worn  this  way. 

Crazy?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  reason 
was  there  appeared  on  the  market  imita- 
tion camel's  hair  shawls  made  in  Pais-  , 
ley  or  France  which  looked  much  Ukej 
the  more  costly  artlcHe,  but  cost  not 
one-tenth  as  much:  in  fact,  the  wrong 
side  of  the  cheaper  shawl  looked  quite 
well.  So  tnllady  just  tiu-ned  her  real 
garment  wrong  side  out.  This  said  toi 
all  the  world:  "Please  notice  that  this 
shawl  I  am  wearing  is  the  real  thing." 

This  fad  lasted  up  to  the  time  all 
shawls  went  into  the  discard.  I  pre- 
sume that  today  there  are  many  of 
these  camel's  hair  shawls  right  hero  in 
Boston,  quietly  resting  for  the  day  ofl 
shawls  resurrection  if  that  ever  comes, 
which  at  this  writing  may  possibly  be| 
set  at  about  the  time  of  the  Greek 
Kalends.  Y.  F. 

Watertown.  I 

Shawls  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Bos-| 
ton,  at  evening  parties,  some  gorgeously' 
Spanish.  The  huge  Oxford  Dictionary 
says  (1914):  "Tlie  use  of  the  shawl  as 
an  outdoor  garment  is  now  confined  to 
the  poorer  classes,"  yet  we  remember 
men  traveling  with  shawls  instead  of 
an  overcoat,  or  In  extremely  cold  weath- 
er with  both.  In  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century  the  finest  shawls  cime 
from  India,  and  they  cost  from  $250 
to  $1500.  The  superiority  of  the  cash- 
mere made  from  the  inner  hair  of  th« 
Tliibetan  goat  was  once  ascribed  to 
some  peculiar  quality  of  the  water  in 
the  valley  of  cashmere.  There  is  an 
interesting  article  about  shawls  in  Mc- 
Culloch's  "Dictionary  of  Commerce" 
(London  1S50).  ADss  Muloch  in  Prance 
exclaimed:  "What  decent  English  maid 
servant  would  choose  to  saunter  bon- 
netless,  shawlless?" — Ed. 

LOST  ILLUSIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  thought  Boston  was  a  town  of  cult- 
ure and  refinement.  I  went  to  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  last  week  and,  much 
to  my  surprise,  observed  this  sign: 
■'Xothing  but  low  conversation  allowed 
liere."  LUCY  JELLABY. 


Various  explanations  have  been^lveh. 
In  English  nautical  and  colonial  slang 
a  doughboy  Is  a  boiled  flour  dumpling. 
The  explanation  given  in  Dr.  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith's  "New  Words  Self  Do- 
fined"  (1920;  is  as  follows:  "The  term 
'doughboys'  (not  the  term,  but  perhaps 
the  arpHimtion  of  the  term  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldier)  dates  back  to  the  civil 
war,  when  army  wit  was  aroused  by 
large  globular  brass  buttons  on  In- 
fantry uniforms.  Somebody  (he  must 
have  been  a  sailor)  dubbed  the  but- 
tons 'doughboys'  because  they  remind- 
ed him  of  the  boiled  dumplings  of  raised 
dough  served  in  ships'  messes  and 
known  to  all  sailors  as  doughboys." 
This  explamation  has  been  disputed  — 
Ed. 


"DOUGHBOY" 

As  ihfy  World  Wag.s : 

With  reference  to  the  editorial  in  this 
morning's  (Feb.  14)  Herald  on  the  age 
of  the  word  "doughboy,"  ray  recollec- 
tion of  my  scnoolgirl  period  may  be  of 
i  some  interest. 

i    1  remember  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn., 
I  in  the  late  eighties,  being  shown  some  \ 
'.  youthful  soldiers  who  were  goose-step- 
I  ping  and  going  through  the  setting-up  ; 
I  drill,  with  the  scornful  explanation  that  \ 
they  were  doughboy  shavetails,   i.   e.,  ' 
infantry  recruits.    If  you  should  ask  ! 
some  retired  army  officer,  I  think  he  ' 
would  give  an  older  date  than  that.  I 
Cambridge.  K.  V.  S.  | 

Two  or  three  years  ago  The  Herald 
published  an  article  In  which  we  showed 
that  "doughboy,"  a  term  for  a  foot- 
soldier,  was  In  use  in  the  United  States 
army  as  f^^r  back  as  the  Slexlcan  war.  j 


IT  SHOULD  REDUCE  OVERHEAD 
EXPENSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Arlington  Advocate,  recently  re- 
porting an  address  given  in  that  pro- 
gressive town,  made  the  speaker  say 
that  "justice  sliould  be  metered  out"  to 
offenders. 

Why  didn't  somebody  think  of  this  be- 
fore? Drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  get 
five  cents  worth  of  justice.  Perhaps  as 
much  as  five  dollars  would  be  needed  to 
punish  a  "scoftlaw,"  but  that  would 
mean  a  big  saving  over  the  present  rate. 
Think,  too,  how  much  time  would  be 
saved.  EVE  N.  SCALES. 

Boston. 

AT-L  UP  FOR  THE  BRYAN  BROS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  need  new  men  for  new  crises. 
There  are  the  Scotchscofts  that  can 
save  us  for  the  next  deal;  none  other, 
indeed,  than  the  Bryan  brothers:  For 
President,  W.  Jennings  Bryan;  for  anti- 
Vice-President,  his  brother,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Nebraska.  Motto:  "Both  for 
All;  Each  for  Both."  Evolution  must 
follow  rum  12  miles  out  to  sea.  Loan 
W.  Jennings  the  airship  Shenandoah  so 
that  he  may  go  across  the  country  and 
broadcast  us  with  the  silver-plated  boy 
voiced  oratory  from  the  clouds.  He  is 
reluctant?  Duty  calls.  Come  Jennings, 
come,  and  down  the  rum;  then  let  us 
flee  12  miles  to  sea.  The  Smith  brothers 
have  no  right  to  aJl  the  glory. 

J.  JG:>rES. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  must  protest  against  my  grand- 
father's presidential  ticket.  Scientists 
tell  ua  that  the  hip  pocket  and  leather 
bag  business  have  growTi  99  per  cent, 
by  natural  evolution.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  depends  on  how  you  carry  it. 
Mr.  Bryan  says  it  causes  the  descent 
of  man.  He  opposes  evolution  of  the 
blind  pig  into  the  silver-voiced  flask. 
Dealing  it  off  the  arm  is  a  social  custom 
which  has  greatly  attracted  us  scient- 
ists, though  I  disagree  with  my  col- 
league. Prof.  Hock,  that  it  is  merely 
the  evolution  of  the  old  schooner  hock. 
My  grandfather  wears  trousers  with  the 
waistband  right  under  his  armpits,  and 
each  hip-pocket  holds  a  half -gallon.  So 
everything  is  always  as  it  was  and  will 
,  be  evermore. 

J.  JENNINGS  JONES,  JR.  ' 

Story  of  the  Willow  Plate 
Given  by  Sarg's  Marionettes 


(X>I3^DON  S  OLYMPIA— "Painted  Peo- 
I  pie,"  with  a  cast  that  Includes  Colleen 
j  Moore,    Ben   Lyon,   Anna  Q.  Nllsson, 
Mary  Carr,  Mary  Alden,  and  others. 

"Painted  People"  'is  another  fable; 
of  "from  hovel  to  palace,"  with  touches' 
at  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  tho  C^abbage  Patch"' 
to  give  it  zest.  At  best  it  is  old  "movle"| 
fodder,  giving  Miss  Moore  many  and| 
well  exploif^d  oipportunities  for  emoted 
close-ups.  But  she  is  a  piquant  young 
actress,  a  leggy  yomig  thing  who  swlngB 
her  baseball  bat  with  the  sound  eni 
thuslasm  of  the  tomboy,  and  Is  apt  In 
mimicry. 

In  Clinton  City  there  are  the  usual 
distinctions  between  the  families  of  the 
glass  bloivers,  and  the  families  of  the 
upper  strata,  officials  In  the  same  glass 
•works.  Even  within  the  strata  we  are 
ted  to  believe  that  there  are  finer  dis- 
tinctions; some  glass  blowers'  wives 
have  ambition,  and  some  have  not 
So  Jlrs.  Byrne,  as  Ellle's  mother.  In- 
tends her  daughter  to  be  a  lady,  and 
Don  Lane's  father  sees  him  as  a  second 
Bull  Montana  blowing  great  glass 
bottles.  There  is  ambition  for  you,  he 
says — "Once  a  roughneck,  always  a< 
roughneck,  so  don't  be  reading  thing! 
that  will  make  you  forget  it." 

But  Ellie  has  stamina  enough  for 
both,  and  sends  Don  away  to  the  big 
city  to  buy  pencil  and  paper  and  be- 
come a  great  author.  Then  by  the 
peculiar  forces  of  coincidence,  or  clr 
cumstance,  call  it  what  you  will,  she 
Joins  tlie  company  of  Madame  de  Jeanes, 
and  in  three  years  becomes  a  great  ac- 
tress, although  she  is  still  the  same 
leggy  young  thing  of  her  youth. 

Then  Don,  in  a  glass  factory  in  Peoria, 
but  not  talking  as  does  a  glass  blower, 
sees  her  when  she  passes  through  for 
a  one  night  stand,  and  the  result  is 
that  he  writes  a  play  in  which  she 
"stars"  at  the  opening  in  Clinton  City. 
But  Don  is  not  cut  out  for  success  as 
a  playwright;  it  Is  Ellie  who  wins  the 
tremendous  applause,  and  Incidentally 
Preston  Dutton  decides  to  marry  her. 
But,  with  the  kindly  aid  of  the  servants' 
hall,  she  discovers  that  she  is  to  him 
but  "another  meal  ticket,"  and  the  (film 
ends  haopily  with  her  realization  that 
it  is  Don  and  not  Preston  whom  she 
loves.  Incidentally,  Don  has  decided 
that  he  does  not  love  the  daughter  of 
the  factory  owner,  whose  ideas  of  play- 
wrltlng  are  purely  commercial. 

There  Is  too  much  of  the  early  epi- 
sodes, although  tliese  are  the  most 
amusing,  and  there  is  also  too  frequent 
use  of  the  much-abused  close-up,  cen- 
tering on  Miss  Moore.  Miss  Nllsson, 
in  the  lesser  role  of  Madame  de  Jeanes, 
played  with  a  sureness  and  grace  that 
at  times  reminded  one  of  Martha  Hed- 
man.  E.  G. 


bad  been  doing  a  pretty  .fair  I>t^iness." 

 ••.  -  - 

On  the  poster  of  a  conoeft  given  by 
Mrs.  Motte-Lacroix".  soprano,  and  Paul 
Sliirley  (viola  damore),  tiie  words 
Viola  d-Amore"  were  printed  in  staring 
letters.  When  the  printer  was  asked 
why  he  did  this,  he  answered  indig- 
nantly: "Any  fool  could  see  it  was  a 
girl's  name." 

What  became  of  tlie  two  couples  in 
'  The  Laughing  Lady?  Mr.  Sutro  gives 
no  hint.  Could  Airs.  Farr  refrain  from 
knagging  (we  prefer  the  old  spelling 
with  a  "k."  for  the  nagging  seems  then 
fiercer)  her  husband  about  his  infatua- 
tion for  Lady  Marjorle?  Did  Farr  groan 
when  he  saw  his  plain  and  loo  sensible 
wife  across  the  breakfast  table?  And 
Lady  Marjorle?  Did  she  reconcile  her- 
self to  the  stupidity  of  her  bear,  or  bull, 
of  a  husband?  Did  she  climb  Mt! 
Everest  with  him  and  push  him  over  a 
cliff?  Did  either  couple  welcome  Cyn- 
thia at  afternoon  tea?  Was  Sir  Harri- 
son Peters  ever  invited  to  dinner  by 
the  Colladines  to  show  that  everything 
had  been  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and 
did  he  persuade  them  to  buv  worthless 
stocks? 


1  I 


'1  ' 


The  Drama  League  of  Boston  will 
"present"  for  the  Community  Church, 
I  Ford  Hall  Forum  and  the  League  fot 
Democratic  Control  Bernard  Shaw's 
".■^rms  and  the  .Man  "  this  evening  at 
Peabody  Plajhouse,  :;57  Charles  street. 
It  appears  from  the  program  that  others 
tlian  ra'etnbers  of  these  organizations 
will  be  allowed  to  see  the  play,  if  they 
take  the  precaution  of  procuring  tickets. 

Mr.  Berginr  violinist,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Fox.  pianist,  will  give  a  recital  in  Jor- 
dan hall  tonight.  The  program  will 
comprise  a  violin  sonata  by  Brahms. 
Bach's  Chaconne  (for  violin  alone)  and 
music  by  Binding,  Wagner,  Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky,  Milhaud,  Juon.  Krelsler, 
Glinka-Balakirev  and  Paganini-Auer. 

Edouard  Risler.  pianist,  will  be  the 
soloist  at  the  Symphony  concerts  this 
week.  Born  at  Baden-Baden  in  1873, 
having  taken  several  prizes  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  he  studied  further  with 
Stavenhagen,  Klindworth,  Dininileir  and 
Eugen  d'.\lbert.  He  made  a  great  name 
•for  himself  in  Europe  as  a  virtuoso, 
especially  as  a  player  of  Beethoven's 
music.  He  came  to  this  country  late  in 
1923  and  has  given  recitals  in  Canada, 
and  one  in  New  York.  He  will  play 
tomorrow  Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G 
major.  No.  4.  Henry  Hadley  vrill  Con- 
duct his  symphonic  poem,  "Ocean," 
which  will  then  be  performed  here  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Monteux  will  con- 
duct the  concerto,  the  overture  to  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  and  d'Indy's  "Sum- 
mer Day  on  a  Mountain." 


Fine  Arts  Theatre— Tony  Sarge's 
marionettes  in  a  performance  of  "The 
Chinese  Willow  Plate  Stor>-."  with  a 
musical  score  by  Victor  Herbert. 
First  time  In  Boston. 

Together  Mr.  Sarg  and  Mr.  Herbert 
have  told  the  ancient  -Chinese  legend 
of  Kong  Shee.  the  mandarin's  daughter 
who  loves  the  poor  but  noble  Chang, 
and  elopes  with  him,  over  the  bridge, 
to  live  in  an  Island  In  the  Yellow  sea, 
until  the  mandarin  and  his  executioner; 
find  them  out. 

It  is  a  fragile  tale,  and  the  combined! 
effects  of  Chinese  shadowgraph  and  the 
llngerlngly  oriental  music  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert, lose  for  it  none  of  its  fantasy. 
Against  pale  green,  or  dim  blue  scheen*, 
the  richly  costumed  mandarin,  the  ex- 
pressive handed  Kong  Shee,  the  gross 
and  long  nailed  d«ke  who  comes  a-Avoo- 
Ing  her,  and  the  unassuming  Chang, 
enacted  their  story.  At  times,  and 
more  noticeably  when  the  figures  were 
In  mlnia,ture,  the  strings  were  so  obvi- 
ous that  much  of  the  illusion  was  lost: 
Again,  as  when  Kong  Shee  meditates 
In  the  garden,  beljind  the  crooked 
Chinese  walls,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
puppet  mechanism,  and  she  seems  a 
Chinese  Juliet,  communing  with  her 
"sweet  love." 

As  in  ivis  more  palpable  marionette 
performances.  Mr.  Sarg  has  introduced 
delightful  quirps  in  his  animals;  in  the 
bushy  tailed  Pekinese,  the  shifty  eyed 
sun  fish  swishing  about  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  and  the  fire  eating  dragons, 
of  gorgeous  coloring. 

The  whole  would  have  fared  better 
without  the  interpolative  remarks  of 
the  Chinese  barker  whose  platitudinous 
humors  are  not  in  tune  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  piece.  The  two  perform- 
ances yesterday  were  for  the  benefit  of 
i  Goucher  College.  i^-  G- 


Mr.  Ezra  Hooker  writes  to  us:  "A 
direct  descendant  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  (and 
a  most  worthy  old  lady  withal),  speak- 
ing of  the  recent  performance  here  of 
An.ony  and  Cleopatra.'  said  that  Cleo- 
patra first  forced  her  maid  to  applv 
the  aspic  to  her  lips  and  then  put  the 
aspic  to  her  own  lips,  dying  them  and 
there  as  she  should.'  ' 

We  q-uoie  from  Gray  and  Black,  pub- 
lished.the  Kappa  Gamma  Psi  Fraternitv 

Bro^Vnl'-'^-u"^'"'  ''^'P'^  "'^^^  that 
Bio,  Biles  has  decided  to  leave  the 
Conservatory  and  has  enrolled  as  a 
Welleslev  Institute  at 

Bablon  V  ^^'"at  has  Mr. 

Babson  done  that  he  should  be  so  se- 
verely "panned"?  <=  ol.  sc 

Mr.  Levit^kl,  thT'pUnlst,  said  recent- 
ly in  a  clear,  bell-like  voice:  "I  believe 

low  cri'^,*  *P^'-'  his  fel- 

low-creatures and  abov»  the  law  He 

^em  TV  -i'h  intern! 

gent  people  about  interesting  things." 
ull^  F  '''^  ^°  ""'I  on«  virtuoso  who 
Should  know  how  to  read,  if  only  to  tell 

ami     introduce     still     more  eulogistic 
Phrases  m  the  advance  notices.    No  in- 
•  nSt  .  ,f  °"         surprised    when  a 
n  C      1    '  '"^  '"^^t  interesting 

self,  what  he  has  done,  what  he  is 
I  T"^;  ^""5  "'h^t  he  is  going  to  do.  The 
■  i^omnli^^'r""  ^^r>Posea  to  be  an 
has  be:  '""  ,"^""P«t«'--  yet  this  adx  ice 
has  been  give.n  to  him:  "Blow  vour 
horn.  Gabriel;  Gabriel,  blow  your  UolZ- 



Air.  H.  Moore  Lewis  of  Bangor,  Me 
writes:     '  Will   not  some  of  the  cog- 
noscenti    help    to    trace   and  preserve 
from  obJivion  that  gem  of  minstrelsy  a 
part  of  which  is: 

■■  'With    plenty   of   booze    and  women 
down  below 
'l-he  devil  and  I  will  put  on  a  show,  i 
And  If  all  you  say  Is  absolutely  true,  ' 
O.  death,  where  is  thy  sting?'  '■ 
.^.•« — 

From  S.  S.  H.:  "I  was, surprised  that 
j  Gilda  Gray  was  robbed  of  $150,000  worth 


•Tommy"  writes:  '-What  a  merry 
family  it  Is.  to  be  sure:  Three  vears 
ago  John  Barrymore  played  Gwynplaine, 
'The  Man  Who  Laughs.'  in  'Clair  de 
Lune.'  an  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo  s 
novel.  Brother  Lionel  is  now  in  that 
rippling  comed.w  'Laugh.  Clown,  Laugh  ' 
afid  Sister  Ethel  is  liere  in  'The  Laugh- 
ing Lad\.'  " 

So  Walter  Hampden  will  appear  next 
season  as  Mephistopheles  in  a  new  ver- 
sion of  "Faust."  Who  has  written  it 
or  will  write  it?  W.  G.  Wills's  play  in 
which  Irving  appeared  was  a  poor  thing. 
Mr.  Archer  was  moved  by  it  to  write: 
"'  "Goethe  in  Weimar  sleeps,'  and  to  all 
appearance  'sleeps  well."  We  do  not 
hear,  at  any  rale,  that  his  protesting 
ghost  has  been  seen  In  Wellington 
Street.  But  1  do  think  that  Mr.  Irving 
might  .  .  .  omit  Goethe's  name  from 
the  program.  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum; 
the  dead  (in  the  present  rudimentary 
stage  of  psychical  research)  cannot  de- 
fend themselves." 

Ill  "Gretchen.  "  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Meph- 
istopheles does  not  appear.  The  play 
was  a  failure.  Gilbert  said  of  it.  "I  called 
it  Gretchen,  the  public  called  it  rot." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Hampden  when  he 
was  20  years  old  and  studying  for  grand 
opera  in  Paris  learned  the  part  of  Meph- 
istoy^ieles  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  and  has 
ever  since  dreamed  of  portraying  the 
spirit  that  denies.  He  was  22  when  he 
first  went  on  the  stage  in  F.  R.  Benson's 
Company  at  Brighton,  England. 


RICHARD  BURGIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Richard  Burgin,  concertmaster  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as- 
sisted by  Felix  Fox,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital in  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  Samuel 
Goldberg  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Brahms. 
Bonata,  G  major;  Bach.  Chaconne; 
Binding.  Adagio-Presto;  Paganini- 
Kreisler,  Caprice,  B  major;  Schumann. 

he   Bird    as    Prophet.  Tchaikovsky. 

'alse;  Milhaud,  Printemps;  Juon,  Valse 


COI-.  ■ 

prlaui\  iMiHiiin.a  111  .111  ii.iiMu.i.'  111. in- 
ner     Stnuico    to    say.    when    It  wa8 
riavfd  for  the  first  time  over  10  ycRrs 
nso  by  the  conii>o3cr  and  Hollmesber- 
pcr.  our  old  frlond  nanslkk,  to  whom 
nrahms  was  the  white-haired  boy,  did 
,..,t  speak  warmly  of  It.  except  as  re- 
pards    tha    last    movement    In  which 
Frahms  used  thematlcally  one  of  his 
Honps.  hinted  at  in  the  first  movemenV 
Hansliclc's  reserve  was  more  erfefu  to 
us  at  the  present  time  than  the  gush 
of  Miss  Florence  May:  "The  vivacity  of 
th.-  Ilrst  movement  is  painted  in  paie 
,n,u,nboam-s    tints   and   must.  o>\« 
fmcles.  vanish  before  the   first  warm 
rav  of  sunshine."    The  performance  last 
nlpht    was    suave,    well  proportioned, 
eminently  musical.  „.„..f„rt 
What  is  the  fatal  f'^^^lnation  exerted 
bv  Bachs  Chaconne,  always  billed  for 
,he  violin  alone"?  Raft  transcribed  It 
for  the  orchestra,  with  1^°';"''°"" 
ketti*'  drums,  dedicating  it  to  the  Phil- | 
harmonic  Society  of  New  York.  Busom  , 
hamniered     out     a  thunderous 
transcription  for  the  P'^"°-^^^^;,„.^".^'^  , 
Blayed  it  this  season  on  the  Mola  lo 
n  c  best  of  our  knowledge  Mr.  CaSaU 
has  not  yet  performed  it  on  the  v.o Ion- 
cello     Possiblv  there  is  an  arrangement 
for  k  tootle-tootling    flute  and  piano, 
and  at  any  moment  we  may  hear  the 
Chaconne  from  the  gramaphone.  Do 
1  violinists  play  it  because  they  like  ,  or 
because  they  think  they  ni"st  if  they 
are  to  have  a  respectable  rating?  Mr 
Burgin  s  interpretation  was  not  at  all 
perfunctory;   it  was  pleasingly  varied 
the  Ipterpretation  of  a  musician  as  well 
ap  »  virtuoso.  . 

And  the  smaller  pieces  were  played 
with  fine  taste.  Those  of  agreeable 
sentiment  were  not  mawkish  y  exag- 
trr rated;  those  that  were  chiefly  for  a 
display  of  technical  proficiency  were 
I  not  played  as  with  an  air  of  There! 

What  do  j'ou  think  of  that?"  but  with 
modest  assurance  of  capability. 

This  excellent  artist  was  applauded 
( iithusiastically  by  a  large  laudience 
that  Included  many  musicians. 


■  iiiing.  chiliii.  11.  1  proiH.M-  'o  oil.  r 
1  epitome  oi  the  life  of  Si,  Paul.  It 
ai.iy  bi>  perluip.'!  that  there  aro  many 
among  you  too  young  to  grasp  the 
uieanln.^  of  tlio  word  epitome.  ICpllome. 
children,  is  in  Its  signification  synony- 
mous v.ilh  synopsis."  CRONY. 
— — 

"TELEVISION" 

A  i-ieuih  scientist  says  that  "Tele- 
vision," seeing  Uy  wireless,  is  already  an 
accomplished  fact.  A  correspondent 
w  rites :  "U  may  be.  but  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  name  for  It  Is  not.  It  it  is.  the 
sooner  it  is  altered  the  better.  A  word 
which  is  compounded  of  a  Greek  and  a 
I,atin  word  is  a  barbarii?in.  and  the  par- 
ticular word  chosen  is  inadequate,  for  it 
does  not  recognize  the  agency  by  which  \ 
we  arc.  or  arc  to  be,  enabled  to  see  for  i 
an  immense  distance. 

"Television"  is  already  In  the  Oxford  I 
DieUonarv  though  tho  quotation  of  the 
word  in  the  Athenaeum  (1009)  is  in  quo- 
tation marks,  showing  that  it  Is 
not  vet  in  "good  and  regular  etandlng.' 
The  dictionary  thus  de/lnea  the  word: 
"Vision  of  a  distant  object  or  scene  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  (not  yet  per- 
fected) which  electrically  reproduces  an 
iniagf  of  it  at  the  receiving  end."  iThis 
section  of  the  Dictionary  was  published 
in  1911.) 

Perhaps  our  correspondent  will  sug- 
gest a  more  suitable  word. 

When  on  a  chilly  winter  morn 

Your  auto  will  not  start. 
Bui  grumbles  at  you  in  its  scorn, 
And  hasn't  any  heart. 

Recall  the  words  of  dear  Coue 
For  clearing  every  ill  away, 
i  Don't  swear  and  act  just  like  a  clown, 
I     And  get  the  indigestion; 
I  Just  press  your  little  starter  down, 
And  use  auto-suggestion. 

K.   T.  WAY'TE. 

O  LET  US  BE  JOYFUL 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 


■"found — Female  coUle,  home-made,  un- 
marked collar.  Dorchester 


.Sir  Henry  Hadow  recently  rebuked 
■  riiers  for  what  he  described  as  "care- 
essness  and'  sloppiness."  The  Observer 
(London)  thereupon  published  a  list 
I"  words  and  phrases  to  which  Goethe 
look  exception.  He  disliked  all  phrases 
e  xpressing  doubt  or  trying  to  "disarm 
,ind  conciliate  the  reader  or  hearer  in 
advance: 

"As  far  as  I  am  informed, 

"If  I  am  rightly  informed. 

"I  believe." 

Goethe  included  even  "somewhat.'j 
'nearly,"  "approximately,"  "scarcely." 
The  Manchester  Guardian  quoted  Dr. 
Johnson's  complaint  against  a  female 
friend:  "I  had  some  hopes  of  her  at 
nrst,  but  when  I  talked-  to  her  tightly 
and  closely  1  could  make  nothing  of 
I'.ir:  sue  was  wiggle-waggle,  and  I  could 
never  persuade  her  to  be  categorical." 

The  Guardian  does  not  nanie  heo  She 
ivas  "Poll  "  Carmichael.  one  of  the  in- 
mates in  Johnson's  house. 

The  Guardian  adds;  "To  a  greater  or 
less  degree  that  reluctance  to  be  cate- 
gorical runs  through  all  mankind,  and 
even  if  Goethe  had  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing the  phrases  which  express  it  he 
would  not  have  got  rid  of  the  thing  It- 
self. Moreover,  the  wiggle-wagglers, 
worms  thou^  they  be  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mighty  riders  of  the  high  horse,  are 
not  quite  bereft  of  consolation.  It  is 
possible  to  be  categorical  without  being 
right:  and  even  rectitude,  when  too 
bluntly  clothed,  may  fail  to  get  itself 
accepted.  If  you  wish  lo  persuade 
others,  there  is.  pragmatically  speaking; 
a  good  deal  to  be.  said  for  an  occasional 
perhaps.  ■ 

— — 
MAH  JONG  LESSON 

.\0.  la 

The  honors  of  this  game,  like  many 
others  played  by  society  and  people, 
goes  to  the  one  who  becomes  bored  with 
It  the  quickest.  To  obtain  the  proper : 
effect  while  playing  Mah  Jong  the  Sea-  | 
sons  should  be  attired  properly;  that  is,  i 
the  North  Wind  must  look  like  a  fur 
bearing  animal  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  South  Wind  should  wear  a  straw 
garment,  which  extend>?  from  the  waist 
line  to  the  vicinity  of  the  knees.  Play- 
ers can  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
what  should  be  worn  above  the  waist 
line.  The  West  Wind  should  be  dis- 
guised as  a  rocky  mountain,  and  the 
East  Wind  must  wear  a  Bilk  kimono,  a 
pigtail,  and  small  feet.  K.  ROSE. 

H.  M.  W.  seeing  the  headline 
•  FIND  TUT  S  BODY  DEAD  3000  YRS." 
remarked  to  Mr.  GolightJy:  "Then  there 
seems  to  be  no  hope  of  getting  him  out 
alive." 

THE  VISITOR  IN  SCHOOL 

As  the  World  Wags: 
A  recent  visitor  to  the  school  of  his 


AVhy  pick  on  all  the  heck  newspapers 
when  your  own  dear  Herald  contains 
Llie  above  advertisement?        S.  O.  S. 


LL  WE  LIKE  SHCEP   HAVE  GONE 
ASTRAY 

s  tlie  World  ^Vags: 
I  saw  on  a  signboard  in  front  of  the 
paptist  Church  in  AVaverley  this  sign: 
SUND.4.T,  Feb.  17 
10:30 

Tl-IE  GOLDEN  SECRET 
7:30 

OTHER  SHEEP. 
WEDCOME 

MRS.   J.  H. .  EDWARDS. 

Waverley. 

FOR  THE   HALL  OF  FAME 

|as  the  World  Wags: 
i  Concerning  harmonizing  names  and 
occupations — something  like  40  years 
ago  there  used  to  be  on  Main  street, 
Charlestown.  a  sign  reading  "Jasper 
Stone.  Jeweler."  SARGENT. 
Castine,  Me.  ; 


'  Mr.  A.  L.  Jlilkg,  the  director  of  .the 
Dairymen's  League  Co-operat*ve  As- 
sociation, discussed  the  question:  "Why 
.Low  Price  for  Milk,"  at  Middleville, 
X.  y..  on  Feb.  1. 

I  Suppo.se  his  name  had  been  A.  L. 
Waters? 

"THOU    DIDST  SET  THEIV1    IN  SLIP- 
PERY PLACES • 

PSALMS  73:  IS 
As  t!ie  World  Wags: 

Was  it  only  a  coincidence  that  as 
we  cautiously  picked  our  way  to 
church  on  the  slipperiest  morning' of  the 
season  we  were  greeted  by  this  text 
on  the  wayside  pulpit:  "The  Heavens 
are  Calling  us,  but  our  Eyes  are  on  the 
Ground"?  M.  P.  F. 

Winchendon. 

— —  ^ 
STEP-AND-IN-LAW 

As  the  WorW  Wags: 

If  "J.  T.  P."  will  refer  to  "Pickwicli 
Papers,"  he  will  find  that  Sam  Weller 
always  spoke  of  his  father's  second 
wife  as  mother-in-law.  Lately  in  New 
York,  in  smart  young  company,  one 
will  hear  In  reply  to  some  casual  re- 
mark. "O.  better  than  that,"  or  to 
negation  of  some  assertion,  "I  don't 
think."  Both  these  snappy  "new"  ex- 
pressions may  be  found  in  "Pickwick 
Papers."  Are  we  really  "pigmies  on 
the  slioulders  of  giants  of  the  past"? 

BARVEL  WHANG. 

Brookline    —    "Father-in-law"  for 
•stepfather"     is    also    in  "Nicholas 
'  NlckJaby."— Ed. 


16TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  16fh  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
tram  was  as  followR:  Rossini,  Overture 
fo  -The  Barber  of  Seville";  Beethoven, 
Piano  Concerto,  No.  4.  O  major  (Kdou- 
iird  Rlsler.  pianist);  Hadley.  Tone 
Poem  "Ocean"  (first  time  In  Boston); 
D'Indy  "Summer  Day  In  the  .-Woun- 
taln."  Mr.  Hadley  conducted  his  tone 
poem.  Mr.  Monteux  conducted  the 
Other  rlfces.  ., 

The  spirited  performance  of  Rossini  s 
delightful  overture   that  in  turn  pre- 
faced   a    story    about    Aurelian,  then 
served  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  ana 
at    last    was    substituted    for    the  os. 
overture  to   "The   Barber  of  Seville 
pleased  the  audience  greatly.    Wo  be- 
Jleve  it  was  the  first  performance  at  a 
subscription   concert   of   this  orchestra 
?n  Boston.     If  thl.s  is  so    tho  overture 
should  have  been  played  '""^^^To.  f ^ 
Is  worthy  of  this  honor.    Would  thai 
Italians  of  today  ^ould  write  in  Uos- 
8h>rs  jovous  spirit!    They  as  well  as 
?he  composers  of  other  countries  are 
inclined   to   take   music   too   "^riousLv  , 
*And  in  this  countr.v,  alas,  w«  hear  ^o° 
«,uch  about  mu.slc  as  an     ^-^^^^t^"^^^  , 
force"  and  there  are  ^"'f,™"  '"l^, i""^^"  i 
with  their   "explanations"   of   this  or 
Slat  work:   with  their  directions  how 

Ha'dl^^'-s  tone  poem,  suggested  by 
poi'ions  of  "Ocean  Ode,"  by  I>oui,  K 
An^nacher  was  completed  in  19-1.  fu^i 
irXced^y  the  Philharmonic  Society 
«f  New  York  In  November  of  tha.  >  ear 
^Jlder  the  direction  of  the  composer^ 
iTls  in  three  .sections..  The  first  1.  a 
tempestuous  Allegro,  for  Mr.  Anspacier 
haT  called  the  ocean  "^,"^.^^^' 
I  "Million-armed  Brlarcus,  Monste 
1  Muddy-Muscled"    (which    rhymes  wilhl 

"thou  hast  tussled")  and  he  even  went 
ieo   far  as   to   al'iide    to   ILs  "Protean, 
ttews  "    The  middle  section  Is  m  illus- 
mtlon  of  gracefully  slumbering  Naiads 
!  dancing  Undines,  sea-.-prltes.  and  other 
well-known  and  popular    "hab  ants  of; 
ocean;  while  in  the  final  section,   the  | 
I  sea  is  quiet,  serene,  "flowing  on  through 
eternity."  while  the  halcyon    breeds  Its 
young  on  tho  ocean's  lull." 

Takln"  the  passai;es  containing  the 
sentence's  quoted.  Mr.  Hadley  wrote  plc- 
jturesque   musici     The   first   section  Is 
1  necessarily  storm.v.  suggestive  of  what 
l-Walt  Whitman   called  the  spasm  and 
the  shatter  of  the  sea.  effective  In  its 
way,  with  an  ingenious  use  of  a  "mot- 
!to'"'    The  middle  section  has  charming 
'passages,   and   Is    the   most  fancifully 
i  poetic  portion  of  the  work,  though  the 
1  finale  is  by  no  means  an  antl-cllmax. 
Mr    Hadley  always  writes  iluently  and 
with    technical    understanding,    but  In 
"Ocean'»  he  has  more  to  say  of  signifi- 
cance than  we  have  found  in  his  works 
performed  at  these  concerts  since  190t.. 
There  is  a  firmer  grip,  less  euphonious 
vagueness,  less  indirection.    An  experi- 
en'-ed  conductor,  he  led  a  brilliant  per- 
formance,   and    was    recalled  several 

times.  ,    ,  .  . 

Mr.  Rlsler,  a  European  pianist  o. 
great  reputation,  played  In  Boston  for 
th*-,  first  time  and  gave  a  thoughtful, 
Bcholarlv  reading  of  Beethoven's  con- 
ccoto,  the  reading  of  an  accomplished 
musician  and  well-grounded  pianist. 
That  the  performance  was  inspiring 
cannot  be  jMStly  said.  He  playM  (he 
cadenzas  by  Hans  von  Buelow".  The  one 
for  the  first  movement  was  distressingly 
long  and  its  contents  gave  no  excuse. 
Neither  cadenza  was  skilfully  derived 
from  the  foregoing  i material. 

Mr.  Monteux  gavo  Mr.  Kisler  a  beau- 
tiful accompaniment.  His  interpretatim 
of  d'Indy's  summer  music  was  poetic. 
Sea  and  mountain  were  thus  brought 
together  in  one  concert.  Composers  in 
the  past  havo  taken  greater,  more  un- 
warrantable liberties  with  the  former 
than  with  the  latter. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonl?iU. 
The  program  of  tho  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  M(  ndelssohn,  over- 
ture to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"; 
I^eginska,  "Two  Short  Pieces  for  or- 
chestr,a"  (first  performance):  Ravel, 
"Scheiherazade,"  three  poems  for  voice 
and  orchestra  (Vera  Janacopulos,  so- 
prano), and  Scriabin's  "Divine  Poem" 

(flrst  lime  in  Boston).   — 

I  sat  up  during  the  evening  reading  by 
tho  light  of  tho  fire  the  scraps  of  news- 
papers In  which  some  party  had 
wrapped  his  luncheon;  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  New  York  and  Boston,  trte  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  singular  editorials 
which  some  had  seen  fit  to  publish,  not 
foreseeing  under  what  critical  circum- 
stances they  would  be  read.  I  read 
these  things  under  a  vast  advantage 
there,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
advertisements,  or  what  is  called  the 
business  part  of  the  paper,  was  greatly 
I  the  b(.st,  the  most  useful,  natural,  and 
resnectable. — Thoreaii. 


PAQINQ  "POCUS' 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  can  be  done,  Old  Thing.  Smelling 
as  sweot  under  another  name,  perhai.», 
pancakes  und  Eautrngo  have  wurmod 
tho  hearts  and  tummies  of  our  English 
couRins'for  centuries.  No  doubt  you  re- 
member this  passage: 

Boswell  (reverentially)— "And  'what, 
sir,  do  you  consider  chief  among  the 
barnyard  beastles?" 

Johnson— 'What,  sir,  If  not  thP  Regal 
Porker,  who,  chopped  to  small  bits  and 
stuffed  Into  divers  and  sundry  shapes. 
Is  fit  Indeed  to  flank  tho  morning  griU- 
dles  of  a  Ivlng." 

Yes.  Poeus,  you  can  still  get  your  fa- 
vorite dish  within  sound  of  London's 
Big  Ben  In  tho  public  places  or  Little 
Willie  on  the  domestic  hearth.  It's  all 
a  question  of  what  you  ask  for. 

HOKE. 


"WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 

As  the  World  AVags; 

1  read  with  much  interest  Dr.  Evans's 
hygienic  notes  in  The  Herald;  but  when 
ho  asserts  that  pre-natal  birthmarks 
are  a  figment  of  the  imagination,  I  feel 
sure  that  he  is  very  far  wrong.    1-et  me 

state  my  case. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century, 
my  grandparents  lived  for  some  years 
on  Tuftonboro  Neck.    In  the  year  ISIO 
an  epidemic,  perhaps  I  should  say  an 
outbreak  of    hydrophobia,  occurred  in 
that    community.      Several  domcatic 
animals  suffered  from  rabies.    I  do  not 
recall  that  my  grandmother  mentioned 
any  human  being  who  fell  a  victim.  A 
neiglibor   had  a  cow  which   ran  mad. 
Grandmother    said    the    rabid    animal  i 
was  securely  chained  in  a  barn.  In  her  | 
paroxsysm,  the  cow  would  spring  for-  | 
ward,  and  bite  chunks  out  of  the  solid 
timter  in  front  of  her.  ( 
Another  neighbor,  if  I  remember  right-  1 
I  ly,   "Joiner"   Andrew  Wiggin — in  those 
1  davs   house   carpenters   were  dignified 
'with  the  title  of    "Joiner"— had  two 
hogs  which  were  affected  with  the  dread 
disease.    They  were  In  a  de.ep,  strong 
!  pen.    Grandmother,  who  was  expecting 
*  to  become  a  mother  soon,  went  to  eee 
thom.     As  they  looked  up  their  fiery 
demon-like  eyes  powerfully  Impressed 
the  good  lady.     So  terrible    was  the 
fascination  that  she  could  h&.rdly  break 
away  from  it. 

Time  passed  on;  the  baby  was  born, 
a  girl.  She  lived,  grew  to  womanhood, 
married,  bore  children,  grew  old  and 
passed  from  earth. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  this: 
That  ail  through  life  the  lady's  eyes 
had  a  very  peculiar, '  wavy,  flickering 
motion,  such  as  I  never  saw  elsewhere. 
She  did  not  impart  this  optical  peculiar- 
ity to  either  of  her  children. 

A  son  of  the  good  lady  is  now  living 
at  an  advanced  age.  Scores  of  her 
n/elghbors  would  testify  to  the  fore- 
going, so  far  as  it  came  within  the 
scope  of  their  knowledge.  Now  I  see 
not  how  any  one  could  doubt  that  the 
mothe^  marked  the  baby  before  its 
birth. 

No  doubt  that  Dr.  Evans  can  quote 
what  he  calls  high  medical  authorities 
to  pro^  e,  the  Impossibility  of  the  thing. 
But  one  fact  outweighs  several  theories, 
with  a  number  of  quotations  thrown  in. 

And  the  foregoing  is,  a  fact.   

J.  W.  HAYLET. 
Tuftonsboro,  N.  H.  I 
— ..—  I 
NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  i 
There  was  the  sister  of  Gassarel  who  | 
had  the  figure  of  a  fish  on  her  left  leg.  ' 
caused  by  the  craving  of  her  mother  for 
fish  before  the  child  was  bom.  "It  was 
represented,"  says  Gas.sarel,  a  man  of 
undoubted  veracity,  "with  so  ,inuch  per- 
fection and  rarity  that  you  would  take 
it  to  be  drawn  by  some  excellent  mas- 
ter; and  the  wonder  is,  that  whenever 
the  girl  eats  any  fish,  the  fish  upon  her 
leg  puts  her  to  a  sensible  pain  " 

It  is  well  known  that  Laodice,  the 
wife  of  Antiochus,  dreamed  that  sh.- 
received  a  ring  from  Apollo  with  an 
anchor  engraved  upon  it.  Seleucus. 
her  son.  was  born  with  an  anf-hor  Im- 
pressed upon  Ui.t  thigh;  and  so  also  his 
sons  and  grandchildren  carried  the 
same  mark  upon  the  same  pUipe  from 
the  time  of  their  births. 

Mr  Hayley  says  that  house  carpen- 
ters gained  In  dignity  by  being  caUed 
"Joiners."  We  remember  a  sign  in  our 
little  village:  "Carpenter  and  joiner." 
As  we  understand  It,  a  joiner  was  a 
craftsman  who  constructed  things  by 
joining  pieces  of  wood.  "A  worker  in 
wood  who  docs  lighter  and  moro  orna- 
mental work  than  that  of  a  carpenter, 
as  tlie  construction  of  the  furniture  and 
and  fittings  of  a  house,  ship,  etc."  Thus 
Thomas  Fuller  in  his  "Just  Man's  Fu- 
neral" wrote:  "L^t  the  most  exquisite 
joiner  make  the  coffin."  And  J.  Miller, 
describing  New  York  at  the  end  of  the 
ITth  century,  spol^je  of  these  trades, 
"joinery,  carpentry,  masonry.'' 

NO  WORMWOOD 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

We  note  in  your  column  the  mention 
of  Elder  Hook,  He  has  been  ^ead  more 


than  20  years.  All  that  you  ^ay  ta  truo 
except  that  th(>r<«  !s  no  ■\vormwocKl  in 
balm.  Elder  Hook  lived  a  very  useful 
life  111  .-iplte  of  the  fact  that  he  hufl 
very  llttlt'  education.  When  he  was 
70  Concord  people  Rave  htm  a  pohlk' 
reception.  .\l  that  lime  he  said  that 
-  ostiniated  thai  lio  had  baptized  2000 
lie.    Oniuwrcl  held  him  In   high  ea- 

I  1  ,  n     HOOK'S  HEAIJXLi  BALM  CO. 

I     concord,  N.  H. 

\  — 

!  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Brown  has  po.^ted  the 
name  of  Mr.  R.  Vr.  Goode,  geographer 
In  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  U. 
S.  geological  survey  corps  of  Los  An- 
geles county,  Cal..  for  admission  to  The 
Herald's  Hall  of  Fame. 


.'!icy  or  fpelinff.  Its  nd- 
'.■sivalnt  una  entire  an- 
"t  (and  on"  Ttiust  speak 
ven  one's  ovvii  art),  to- 
•ilive  porliityul  of  that 
I       '  i^!f?aiU>n,  so  clmracteristlc 
o:'   uu]    iuufs,   ruust   Indelibly  Impress  the 
vc-aaei  by  thalv  respective  appeal  to  a  cer- 
tain iletinlit.   if  illusive  charm.  The  orig- 
inal  iwords,  music  nud  stolen  title)  wiUi 
10  carbon  copies,  is  to  be  sent  by  special 
courier    lo    the    new    autonomic  national 
shrine    oi    Califoraia.      Tl:e    Cathedral  of 
tlie   Humble   Voice,    in    Los   Angeles:  cli- 
mutlc  conditions  there  being  most  favor- 
able to  ensure  its  perpetual'  preser\'atlo>i. 
Candidly,  it  is  intended  us  a  sort  of  vade 
mtcuni  lor  the  adolescent.  Either  that,  or 
a  suiily  in  paranoia. 

Le.?t  there  be  any  confusion,  question 
or  cavil  as  to  Ita  authorship,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  innuendo.  alTecting'  copyrijht, 
royalties,  speaking  epgagements  or  pos- 
terity, I  wish  to  let  it  be  known  that  1  am 
the  author.  Inest  dementia  forti. 

Roslindale.  EDW.VRD  YERX.\. 


As  the  AVorld  Wage: 

Among  some  odd  war-time  cuttings 
1  found  the  following  lines  whicli  in  a 
still  wobhly  world  should  not  perhap.s 
be  lost  fight  of.  1  do  nol  ^now  who 
was  the  author,  but  in  view  of  recent 
developnienta  does  it  not  s,cein  highly 
probable  that  the  family  name  wis 
t-pelled  Vanderlip'.'  F. 

Dorchester. 
"Absolute  knowledge  have  I  none, 
Lut  my  aunt's  washerwoman's  sister's 
son 

Heard  a  policeman  on  his  beat 
Say  to  a  laborer  on  the  street 
That  he  had  a  letter  just  last  week — 
A  letter  which  he  did  not  seek — 
From  a  Chinese  merchant  in  Timbuctoo, 
Who   said    that   his   brother   in  Cuba 
knew 

Of  an  Indian  chief  in  a  Texas  town 
Who  got  tlie  dope  from  a  circus  clown 
That  a  ntan  in  Klondike  had  it  straight 
From  a  guy  in  a  South  American  state 
:  Thst  a  wild  man  over  m  Borneo 
I  Was  told  by  a  woman  who  claimed  ,to 
I  Unow, 

I  Of  a  well-known  swell  society  rake 
Whose  mother-in-law  will  undertake 
To   prove   that   her  husband's  sister's 
niece 

I  Has  stated  plain  in  a  printed  piece 
I  That  she  has  a  son  who  has  51  friend 
'  Who  knows  when  the  war  is  going  to 
i  aad. 


C.  W.  T.  writes  to  Tlie  Herald  apropos 
of  the  inquiry  into  tlte  origin  of  the 
term  "doughboy,"  quoting  a  pas.sage 
front  Herman  Jlelville's  "Moby  Dick." 
chapter  xxxiv,  "The  Cabin  Table,  "  page 
163  of  the  first  edition  ftSol): 

"It  is  noon;  and  Dough-Boy,  the 
steward,  thrustitis  his  pa>  loaf-of- 
bread  face  from  the  cabin  scuttle,  an- 
i^.ounces  dinner  to  his  lord  and  master." 

tic',  'his  ^^a•ows  little  Us'r.t  on  the 
r«:i«on  fchy  the  term  was  appIleiJ  to  a 
loot-soldier  In  the  American  army. 

THOSE  Railway  stations 

.■Vs  the  AVorld  Wags: 

The  letter  of  Marcellus  Graves  inter- 
ested me  as  I  happen  to  know  why  one 
of  the  stations  was  built  on  the  left 
hand  side.  The  KUis  family  gave  this 
nV-t  land  to  the  r-ilroad  for  a  station 
with  the  iinderstanding  that  if  at  any 
time  this  station  wa.s  discontinued  the 
land  was  to  revert  to  the  Ellis  heirs. 
It  was  tile  same  with  Harvard  street, 
and  may  have  been  with  others. 

i:  iis.  MRS.  DAVID  A.  ELUS. 

AFTER  CONSTRUING'* 
(For  As  the  World  Wagsj 
Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star- 
Grab  a  Teapot  Dome; 
Thank  whatever  gods  there  are 
America's  your  home! 

Graft  me  lads,  and  burglarize — 

Arson,  sudden  death 
Brighten  up  the  children's  lives, 

Quickening  their  breath. 

r^iraey  has  got  the  stage. 

Be'a  scoftlaw  King! 
Honor's  off  the  new  Front  Page, 

Hear  the  bandits  sing: 

L'p  me  lads  and  grab. a  ga7 

Slam  and  gyp  the  mutts. 
Ideals  don't  knotv  where  they're  at — 

Standardize  your  guts! 

Take  whstever  serves  your  need 

From  Florida  to  Nome, 
Mother's  sons  must  all  succeed — 

Bring  the  bacon  home! 

•The  above  title  was  stolen  from  ilr. -Vr- 
■  Christopher  Benson,  and  one  or  t/i'o 
:  in  tlie  text  appear  there  by  the  saiue 
The  music  is   being   written   by  a 
ijmo:-e  at  the  New  Vorl:  Barber  Col- 
probably  on  Its  spacious  campus  far 
'  ed   from   the  roaring:   forties.  While 
uging  t'ae  .Words  for  this  madrigal  (or 
0'.^>  fragments  from  the  "Songs  of  Solo- 
mon." and  colored  passages,  such  as  "Some 
one  shouted  stop  thief  on  Howard  street 
::r  '   ' '  - •  ■  body  Started   to  run."  from  the 
c.ild  persiiit  in   intruding  on  the 
f    vras    then   -standing   near  the 
'ared   for  a  hurried   departure — 
attitude  In  anticlpatiu-.;  an  early 
■idubitably,     theFe  interruptions 
-  led   to     mar   occasional  silent 
-"lies  of  some  strophe*:,  and 
ext'B  construction  which  Is 


"I'he  Mui'iiage  Circle''  Gives 
Delicrhtful  Impression 


THE  FOUNTAIN    IS  DRY 

.4.S  ;he  "World  \^"ags : 
I     I  seek  information  and  therafoie  go 
to  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  I 

Is  there  a  la"  v.hich  forbids  a 
person  from  talting:  a  drink  of 
liquor? 

/Do  the  statutes  or  the  constitu- 
tion foi'b'.d  a  person  having  empty 
bottles  In  lii«  possession'? 
P>.egardiug  my.  first  question,  1  liave 
noled  naa'ny  t'.mes  o,f  late  that  tJis  ar- 
dent prohibitionists  in  their  pubMc  ulter- 
i  ances  indicate   that  driiikiug  liquor  is 
I  unlawful.      As    to    empty    bottles,  the 
j  newspapers  frequently  tell  of  the  seizure 
'  of   "empty  containers."   as  well  as  of 
empty  bottles,   by   the  police  and  en- 
forcement agents. 

Turning  from  drink  to  meat. 

"What  is  "real  calves'  liver"?  I 
liave  noticed  euch  signs  in  tlie  mar- 
ket windows.  , 

What  is  "genuine  spring  lamb"? 
One  can  see  such  signs  on  many 
store  windows. 

■Seeing  such  signs.  I  grow  suspicious. 
I  don't  believe  in  all  signs..  , 

INQUmiNG  SAM. 

PERSIUS    IN  1924 
As  the  Wor'.d  Wags  ;  « 

I  have  always  regarded  John  Dryden 
as  a  poet.  Biif  i"  reading  the  fourth 
satire' of  Pcrsius  the  other  night  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  tliat  .Toltn  was  a 
prophet  and  had  been  thinking  of  our 
land  of  the  free  in  this  year  of  1S24  and 
of  our  state.smcn  and  patriots.  Because 
he  says;  "Witli  odorous  oil  thy  head 
and  hair  are  sleek."  .John,  you  certainly 
called  the  turn.  R.  H.  L, 

Our  correspondent  might  have  added 
these  lines  from  the  same  satire:  "But 
it.  well  cssenccd  (oiledi,  you  lounge 
away  your  time  and  hask  ih  the  sun, 
there  stands  by  you  one,  unkeni^ed,  to 
^  touch  you  with  his  elbow  and  spit  out 
his  bitter  detestation  on  your  morals." 
Tl  should  not  be  forgK)tten  that  this 
satire  w:4s  directed  against  one  that 
would  wie'd  the  affairs  of  state.  And 
.Tuvenal  might  also  be  quoted,  a<3  trans- 
lated by  GIoriouB  John ; 
"For  still  more  public  scandal  Vice 
extends, 

As  he  is  great  and  noble  who  offends." 

BY   BOSTON  CLOCKS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  I  was  walking  from  the  Back  Bay 
station  along  the  southerly  side  of  Boyl- 
ston  street  to  my  office  near  Arlington 
street,  T  noticed  that  the  clocks  along  the 
route  differed  considerably  from  standard 
time  to  which  I  carefully  keep  my 
watch.  The  first  sidewalk  clock  that 
came  into  view  indicated  8:45.  One 
block  further  Otis  Clapp's  sidewalk 
clock  proclaimed  8:43.  A  few  yards 
more  and  I  was  enabled-  to  see  the 
hn.nr'notri'i  Chaining  Tower  whose 
clock  stood  at  n.  In  a  few  seconds  I 
stooi:  in  front  of  an  optician's  sldc- 
wallt  clock  which  registered  11:55  r.nd 
just  beyond  Arlington  street  another 
gave  12  as  the  alleged  time  of  day. 
Here  were  five  familiar  time- pieces,  all 
at  variance.  The  only  one  that  vyas 
correct "  proved  to  be  the.  one  whose 
hands  were  at  8:43.    '  W.  A.  F. 

THE   PASSIONATE  ADVERTISER 

This  is  the  way  an  advertisement  of 
cigars  in  tlie  London  Times  begins: 

"At  Havana  in  the  old  days  of  Dona 
Conccpclon  Inclan's  stately  court,  the 
men  used  to  go  on  to  the  green  lawns 
of  the  patios  to  smoke  the  puros  which 
were  to  bring  great  rich,  s  to  tin-  Island 
of  Cuba;  for  tlic  ladie-  ^vvU]  not  have 
liked  their  essences  of  .■\iag:i.jlia,  Eg- 
lantine and  Verbena  to  be  fouled  by  the 
smoke  of  Tobacco.  But  it  irked  them 
tliat  the  men  snould  stay  away  from 
their  pretty  presence  und,  one  day,  a 
sally  of  pert  Nieves  Gareia  won  a  great 
chorus  of  hand-ci.-to.s  (rom  the  Alvarez, 
Allones,  Suarez  ana  rrato  girls.  .She 
bit  the  top  of  her  fan  and  flicked  it 
conlemptuously  tov,-ar<ls  Anton^to  Lopez 
with  this  one  word,  'Cigarron!'  or.  as 
one  would  call  out  in  indignant  Kng- 
lisli,  "You  grasshopper!."  or  less  elegantly 
in  tlie  French  tongue,  'Espece  de  cigalel' 
Dona  Concha,  of  course,  boxed  her  cars 
for  this  indelicate  familiarity  with  a 
M(  norlto,  but  i.-i  this  travai'  of  daring 
and  its  punishment,  the  word  'cigar' 
was  born.  Or  wasn't?  Eititf  r  way,  ety- 
rnology  has  few  jollier  tales  to  tell! 
SI  no.n  er  vero  .  .  wliicli.  of  course, 
it  isn't       .   •    •  ''^n  trovato." 


1  i...\  u  A  V  THEATRE— "The  Mar- 
riage Circle."  directed  by  Ernst 
Lub  t.sch,  with  a  cast  that  Includes 
Adolphe  Menjou,  Marie  Prevost,  IVfonte 
Blue,  F-lorence  Vldor,  Oeighton  Hals, 
Harry  Myers  and  Dale  Fuller, 

Apparently,  Ernst  Lubitsch  Is  as 
adept  m  comedy  and  in  the  handling  of 
ttie  lew  as  he  is  in  the  spectacular 
paces  of  "Passion"  or  "Roslta."  Aa 
Charlie  Cliaplin  did  with  his  "A  Woman 
Of  Parts."  Mr.  Lubitsch  has  dispensed 
w'lth  titles  and  stock  devices  in  favor 
of  suggestion,  and  Insinuation  in  tho 
playing.  "The  JIarriaga  Circle"  I3 
•sophusticated  comedy,  continental  In  Its 
attitude,  deftly  played,  never  overdone 
dependent  for  its  effects  on  Incidental 
b.v-play  and  w^ell-contrived  coincidence. 

In  his  glimpses  of  a  few  days  In 
Vienna,  Mr.  Lubitsch  sketches  In  his 
persons,  th?  suave  and  amused  Prof  i 
block,  his  selfish  minx  of  a  wife,  Mizzl;  [ 
Dr.  Braun,  young  and  still  In  love  with 
his  wife,  his  coleague,  Dr.  GusUv  Muel- 
ler, boyishly  admiring  Mr.s.  Braun. 

There  Is  no  active  plot,  merely  a 
string  Of  coincidences,  casual  happen- 
ings that  in  the  hands  of  another  di- 
rector would  have  taken  on  the  ex- 
pected proportions  of  courtroom  scenes, 
and  melodramatics.  But  "The  Marriage 
Circle"  IS  reality,  trivial,  amusing.  MIzzl 
pursues  Dr.  Braun  as  a  veiled  lady 
visiting  the  nerve  specialist,  as  his  wite's 
friend,  playing  his  favorite  "I  Love 
You,"  a  bold  and  sly  little  flirt;  th« 
young  Mrs.  Braun  Is  kissed  by  the 
bashful  Gustav;  she  taunts  her  hus- 
band with  it.  and  he  humors  her,  but 
does  not  believe  her. 

So  Mr.  Lubitsch  tells  his  tale,  direct- 
ly, casually,  developing  it  by  glJmpses 
of  ah  undafned  stocking,  hands,  a  float- 
ing scarf,  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
laid  aside.  Women  chattering  together, 
dantllng.  There  is  never  a  dull  moment, 
nor  an  extraneous  incident.  The  set^ 
tings  are  as  carefuify  chosen  as  Is  each 
detail  of  the  comedy.  And  with  all  this, 
it  is  excellently  played.  Adolphe  Men- 
jou, as  Prof.  Stock,  P16rence  Vldor  aa 
Mrs.  Braun,  Monte  Blue  as  Dr.  Braun, 
Creighjon  Hale  as  Dr.  MuUer,  and  Mart« 
Prevoft  as  the  brazen  Mizzi,  all  give  In- 
telligent and  well  rounded  performano^a, 
always  reflecting  the  guiding  hand  of 
IMr.  Lubitsch.  e  Q 


BERLIOZ'S  "FAUST" 

"What  -in  extraordinary  work  it  is, 
■with  its  poverty  of  character-drawing 
and  Its  prodigality  of  episodes;  it  al- 
most challenges  comparison  with  some 
of  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie's  novels!  It 
would,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  complain 
becausa  Berlioz  has  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  legend  to  use 
choruses  ot  devils,  revellers,  soldiers, 
Btudents,  pilgrims  ana  angels,  5ut  it 
does  savor  of  the  old  dramatic  device 
of  using  up  half  a  dozen  plots  for  one 
play  in  the  interests  of  a  "brigiuer" 
theatre,  because  Faust  himself  is  so 
poor  a  puppo.t.  -M!  the  earth-shaking 
events  are  very  diverting  to  the  audi- 
ence, but  have  almost  no  effect  in  pro- 
viding Faust  with^a  character.  The  30 
■  bars  of  soliloquy  after  his  return  from 
Hungary  do  less  than  one  pregnant  leit- 
motif would  havo  dona  to  put  us  in  pos- 

session  of  this  problem  of  his  soul.  But 
the  work  hangs  together  by  its  sheer 
vitality.  Who  can  listen  unmoved  to| 
"The  Ride  to  the  Abyss"  or  to  "Mar-' 
garet's  Apotheosis"?  Brass  and  drums 
will  not  make  a  hell,  nor  choruses  of 
choirboys  a  heaven,  unless  the  com- 
poser has  the  real  Imaginative  power  as  i 
a  composer  without  progenitor  or  pro- 
geny, but  he  has  affinity  in  this  com-  : 
prehension  of  tho  seraphic  and  the  dia- 
bolic with  Cesar  Franck  and — yes — with 
Hoist.  His  is  not  the  chromaticism  of 
Franck,  and  he  paints  his  horrors  not 
with  quintuple  but  with  duple  rythms, 
but  all  three  composers  have  this  curi- 
ous quality,  which  might  perhaps  be 
called  musical  "gargoyllsm." — London] 
Times. 


'  the  fabric, 

gin  t-  ;.  :iiize  that  this  play,  like  the 
other.-  in  the  list  of  famous  plays'.vhich 
have  subordinated  character  to  wit,  is 
becoming  tarnished.  It  still,  retains 
enough  of  Its  old  power  to  keep  Its 
audience  at  the  full  stretch  of  admira- 
tion; but  there  is  something  remote  al- 

ready  in  the  laughter.  The  conceits  o£ 
AVUde  begin  to  go  the  road  to  dusty 
death  that  the  conceits  of  Lyly  and  the 
university  v  Its  of  Elizabeth's  time,  ot 
Congreve  and  the  Restoration  Writers 
have  gone.  We  suddenly  perceive,  now 
that  we  have  the  two  men  In  perspec- 
tive, that  Wilde  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  had] 
In  common  a  great  deal  that  was  ephe- 
meral in  their  methods,  and  that  wo 
have  grown  away  from  those  methods." 


WILDE  AND  GILBERT 

Apropos  of  a  revival  of  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Being  Earnest"  In  London  j 
th'e  Daily  Telegraph  remarked;  "To  ' 
those  who  hold  that  only  those  plays 
can  hope  to  live  which  concern  them- 
selves closely  with  human  life  and 
character,  whether  to  portray  it  or  to 
satirize  it,  but  in  either  case  to  inter- 
pret it — the  present  revival  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  most  famous  comedy  will  give 
strong  corroborative  evidence.  Until 
now,  it  has  been  taken  almost^  for 
ganted  in  many  quarters  that  in  'The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest'  we  have 
a  play  that  Is  destined  to  hold  its  place 
on  the  stage  by  the  sheer  brilliance  of 
its  wit  alone— for  that  the  play  has 
no  other  great  or  even  striking  quality 
than  the  brilliance  of  its  dialogue  has 
been  realized  from  the  first.  This  new 
production     shows     us  unmistakable 


FIFTY  YEARg  AGO 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  a  Sunday  Herald  seme  time  ago  a 
program  of  the  San  Francisco  Minstels 
was  published,  "Overture,"  arranged  by 
W.  S.  MuUaly. 

'Thinking  that  he  was  a  one-time 
Boston  musician,  I  got  my  wife  to  look 
up  the  directory  of  the  musicians  of 
Boston,  1S73,  and  found  such  to  be  the 
fact.  I  am  inclosing  some  excerpts 
from  the  directory.  Only  two  are  known 
to  me  to  be  in  active  service  today, 
Mr.  John  C.  MuUaly  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Carter  of 
Carter's  band.  There  are  278  names  in 
this  directory  of  50  years  ago,  but  how 
few  of  them  are  living  today. 

ALBION  B.  CROCKER. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  Sep.t.  23,  1923. 
Directory 
ot  the 

BOSTON  MtlSia.A-NS'   RELIEF  FUND  SOCIETt 
.«D 

PROTECTIVE  MUSICAL  ASSOCUTION 
Instituted  1863 
Incorporated  1863 
1873 

Board  of  Directors 
1873 

Xapier  Lothian  Presidsnt 

F    F    Ford  Vice-President 

A.  L.  DeRebas  Secretary 

J.  Thomas  Baldwin  Treasurer 

Executive  Committee 
Thomas  M.  Carter,  Chairman 
Louis  Jennewein  .  -Ubert  Verry 

Sick  Committee 
Joseph  KamettI,  Chairman 
Alonzo  Bond  Julius  Eichler 

.^^uditors 
George  Endres,  Chairman 
Luke  Murphy  W.  C.  Nichols 

Trustees 
Oliver  Ditson,  Chairman 
George  Endres  J.  Thomas  Baldwin 

The  following  musical  organzatlons  are 
listed:  ^    ,  ^ 

Boston  Theatre  Orchestra 
Napier  Lothian,   Conductor  ^ 

17  Men 
Boston  Museum  CrcTiestra 
E.  N.  Catlln.  leader 
11  Men 

Howard  Athenaeum  Orchestra 
John  Braham,  Leader 
II  Men 
Ollinore's  Band 
P.  S.  Gllmore.  Conductor 
M.  Arbuckle.  Leader 
J.  Thomas  Baldwin,  -Vgent 
28  Men 
Germania  Band 
William  Rletzel.  Conductor 

Julius  Eichler.  Leader 
William  C    JCchols.  Agent 
17  Men 
Boston  Brigade  Band 
Henry  C.  Brown.  Leader  and  Conductor 
19  Men  -  . 

Carter's  Band 
Thomas  M.  Carter,  Leader  and  Conductor 
24  Men 
Bond's  Band 
Alonzo  Bond,  leader  and  Conductor 
22  Men 

United  States  Na\T  Tard  Band 
Lorenzo  White 
15  Men 
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NEW  MUSIC  REVIEW 

The  first  issue  of  the  League  of  Com- 
posers' Review-,  the  only  magazine  In 
this  country  devoted  solely  to  a  criti- 
cism of  modern  music,  has  made  its 
appearance.  As  the  preface  announces, 
the  publication  is  intended  to  stimuiate 
interest  in  contemporary  musical  ten- 
denoies,  by  presenting  the  critical  opin- 
ions of  the  most  informed  men  in  all 
countries.  It  represents  a  departure  in 
the  activities  of  musical  societies. 

The  magazine  contains  these  articles: 
"Race  and  Moderntty,"  by  Adolph 
Weissman;  "Italy  Today,"  by  Guido 
Gattl;  "The  Legend  of  the  Six,"  by 
Emllai  VulUermoz,  and  *'Th«  New  Spirit 

in  English  MusiO~by  Edwin  Evans. 
There  are  reproductions  of  five  portraits 
by  Pablo  Picasso,  three  of  Stravinsky, 
one  of  Manuel  de  Falla  and  one  of  Erik 
Satie.  There  is  a  deprartment  of  brief 
opinion  and  review,  to  which  Emerson 
Whithorne,  Svend  Felumb,  Arthur  Bliss 
and  Liazare  Saminsky  have  contributed. 
The  maga-zine  Is  bound  in  orange  and 
black. 

It  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  of  the 
.league  «ad  to  a  specslal  list  of  muslolana 
but  will  not  be  on  sale  during  the  pres- 
ent season.  Ttoe  second  Issue  will  ap- 
pear in  April. 

STAGE  STATESMEN 

Even  the  talkers,   the  professionally 
loquacious,  do  not  always  "take"  well 
I  In  stage  photography.    Statesmen,  for 
I  instance.     In   real  life   cabinets  meet 
'  (whatever  the  opposition  may  say)  for^ 
business.    But  on   the  stage  business 
Is  a  bore,  and  cabinets  must  do  "dram- 
atic" things — the  prime  minister  must 
point  solemnly  to  the  clock  (while  an 
orchestra  In  the  wing  plays  "God  Save 


]  a)  years  . 

ron»  the  k   ^  ■  - 
music,  by  Audnin.  (The 
J,  .,,      ,              1      Mcna  in  November,  1890,  and 
;common  ;ucce^s:  57  perfomu>nces  that  year;  367  in  l891;  289  in 
•    t  hp  latest  rovivalin  Paris  we  have  noted  was  m  190j.) 
Th    a  c  dent  to  Miss  Hclyett,  which  is  the  chief  motive  of  the  pl^y 
wss  a  ludicrous  one.  but  as  critics  said  when  the  piece  was  first  seen  m 
'a  mother  could  without  risk  tak^  her  daughter  to  see  this  play; 
rothhie  mr    "nccful.  delicate,  adroit;  nothing  more  amusmg  and  less 
i<hockin^.   


We  still  see  Faui  showing  a  sketch  to  a  comrade,  and  hear  them 
chuckle  and  hear  them  sing:  _  • 

"Ah!  le  superbe  pomt  de  vue! 
Perspective  imprevue." 
Tlia^  is  10  -say,  they  sang  English  equivalent  of  these  lines. 
Mark  Smith.^r.,  was  the  painter,  Paul.    We  reraeniber  with  dehght 
Kate  Davis  as  Senora  Carmen  Ricomba  della  Torquemada  and  her  busi- 
ntas  of  the  bull-fight,  her  Spanish  dance. 

And  we  remember  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  this  her  second  play.  (The 
.t  was  -The  Ugly  Duckling.")    We  remember  her  chiefly  on  account 
■  ■noT  marvellously  beautiful  hair  which  hung  far  down  m  braids  behind 
•r  back    She  was  handsome  and  she  walked  through  the  part,  for  Mr 
lasco  at  that  time  had  made  little  progress  with  her.    It  was  not  till 
1895  that  she  appeared  in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland. 

Anyone  wishing  to  know  of  the  struggles  made  l>y  Mrs.  Carter  to 
gain  a  footing  on  the  stage  should  read  William  Winter's  "Life  of  David 
Belasco."  Prejudiced  and  unfair  as  Winter'  often  was  m  0P>n'«";  was 
a  painstaking,  faithful  chronicler.  It  ^eems  impossible  today  that  any 
youn-  actress  should  have  been  so  hounded  and  persecuted;  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Lyceum  theatre  should  through  Daniel  Frohman  have  re- 
fused the  stage  of  that  theatre  to  Mrs.  Carter  for  rehearsal;  that  an 
actress  of  excellent  repute  should  have  ufged  the  stockholders  to  this 
refusal;  that  managers  should  have  endeavored  to  block  Mr  Belasco  and 
his  pupil  from  obtaining  a  route.  Mr.  Belasco  told  Mr.  Winter:  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  interest  of  Isaac  Rich  of  Boston  •  •  •  'f'>/[^l 
kind  enough  to  help  me  when  it  seemed  as  though  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  against  me,  I  don't  believe  we  could  have  got  a  tour  booked 
anj'where." 

In  1906  Mrs.'  Carter,  having  married  Mr".  Payne,  withdrew  from  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Belasco.  It  was  said  that  he  was  then  at  work  on  a  | 
new  play  for  her,  "Repka  Stroon,"  which  dealt  with  the  experience  of  a 
Hungarian  immigrant;  that  the  play  was  completed.  Has  it  ever  been 
acted?    Or  has  the  theme  been  used  for  another  play  differently  entitled 

Seein*'  Mrs.  Carter  in  "Stella  Dallas,"  we  were  again  impressed  by 
distinctness  of  her  enunciation,  the  significance  she  gave  to  this  or 
t  word  or  phrase.  The  young  women  at  the  house,  party,  on  Long 
Island  spoke  naturally  and  clearly.  Why  mention  this?  .  because  it  is 
Bnfortunately  now  the  fashion  for  young  actresses  appearing  as  light- 
hearted,  joj-wus  girls  to  chatter  in  a  silly  manner,  to  speak  the  simplest 
sentence  with  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  girlishness  so  that  their  presence 
on  the  stage  is  intolerable.  There  is  a  lamentable  instance  of  this  bore- 
eome  affectation  in  a  farce  now  playing  in  Boston,  and  this  afyictation 
thrust  by  the  actresses  upon  young  women  intended  by  the  playwright 
to  be  normal,  reasonable  creatures,  is  the  one  blemish  in  the  whole 
performance. 

At  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week  Scriabin's  "Divine  Poem"  will 
be  played  for  the  first  time  in  this  city.  It  is  said  by  Scriabin's  more 
ntic  admirers  to  express  profound  mysticism,  to  set  forth  his  personal 
ligion,  "a  bizarre  mixture  of  theosophy  and  neoplatonism  and  Berg- 
sonian  philosophy,  a  faith  that  prescribed  transport,"  and  this  symphony 
lanned  as  "a  ceremony  of  elevation  and  deification  by  ecstasy,  in 
.irhich  performers  and  auditors  engaged  as  active  and  passive  celebrants." 
Mr.  Paul  Rosenfeld  assures  us  in  an  article  written  in  the  florid  Corinthian 
manner  that  Scriabin's  music  is  "a  t> 'ng  created  in  the  flesh  of  a  man  out 
<rf  -his  agony,"  that  "the  awakenii^g  of  that  aerial  palpitant  sensibility 
.    devoured  him  like  a  fir.."  ^  i 

In  spite  of  all  thi?.  hope  to  attend  the  concert,  and  we  shall* not ! 
•±£  £ar  capSj  though  we  may  not  feel  while  the  music  is  playing  like  a  i 
passive  cel'3brant." 

Mme  Vera  Janakopulos  Avill  sing  at  these  concerts  Ravel's  "She- 
^razade,"  a  .■^uite  of  three  songs,  with  text  by  Tristair  Klingsor.  Born  m 
razil  of  Greek  parentage,  educated  musically  in  Europe,  she  sang  here 
.  t  one  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  Morning  Musicales,  and  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  at  Cambridge.  Paris  is  now  her  home  town.  Ravel's 
songs  were  sung  in  Paris  before  he  was,  famous.  He  wrote  a  "She- 
herazde"  overture  and  we  believe  it  was  performed.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  it  has  not  been  published.  The  three  songs  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fair  teller  of  tales  for  a  thousand  nights  and  a  night.  Two 
of  the  songs,  if  not  the  three,  have  been  sung  here  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

A  dispatch  from  Berlin  states  that  "melodies  to  Which  the  contem- 
poraries of  Plato  listened  were  revived  in  a  concert  of  the  Berlin  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  Ancient  Art  after  200  years  of  silence."  The  dispatch 
la  headed,  "PLATO  LIKED  IT;  SO  DOES  BERLIN." 

So  Plato's  contemporaries  were  hearing  music  in  the  18th  century. 
Plato,  by  the  way,  had  some  harsh  things  to  say  in  his  "Republic"  about 
music  and  poetry. 

As  for  attempts  to 'perform  what  has  come  down  to  us  of  ancient 
Greek  music  in  the  manner  the  Greeks  performe*»it,  the  attempt  is  as 
'.  ain  as  the  endeavor  to  sing  the  music  of  Palestina  in  the  way  it  was 
.Irst  sung. 

Milne's  comedy,  "Mr.  Pim  Passes  By,''  has  been  played  in  Berlin,  but 
under  the  German  title  which,  translated,  means  "Mr.  Pim  Doesn't  Wish 
to  Intrude."  A  Berlin  correspondent  writes  that  while  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  Wilde,'  Shaw,  Galsworthy^  and  now  Milne  are  known  in  that 
I  iiy,  Bennett  and  Barrie  are  practically  utiknoAvn  and  Maugham  has  only 
'list  been  mentioned.  . 


1 ,1..,  V  'Miu;  1 .,  ,  >!i.i.  ....-I..  .II.';---  ■  i.i  •     "'■  I.  •     -.1  l.i.iii  111  I  -  UK  land.  ^  ♦  J 

Yet  such,  according  to  authoritative  French  ligurcs,  is  really  the  case, 
TVi  ro  is  also  a  larger  number  of  cinemns  in  Poland  than  in  Italy,  while 
ary  boasts  five  hundred  more  than  Belgium,  Holland,  and  all  Scan- 
.  ia  put  together.  Tho  poor  countries  in  Europe,  indeed,  seem  to 
f;pocialize  in  picture  theatres,  for  Germany  heads  the  European  list  with 
fight  hundred  more  than  England;  and  the  Fatherland  occupies  second 
place  in  the  list  of  the  whole  world.  Turkey  can  afford  thirty-two  and 
At^tria  eight  hundred.  The  United  States  is,  of  course,  the  greatest 
^<>:ema  country.  For  every  picture  theatre  that  England  has  the  U.  S.  A. 
,49s  six. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


liouis  N.  Parker's  play,  written  just  before  the  war,  but  not  yet  pro- 
duced, will  be  brought  out  tomorrow  at  Erdington,  England.  He  has 
^egun  a  volume  of  reminiscences.    So,  they  say,  has  Mr.  Ziegfeld. 

Sydney  W.  Carroll  has  published  in  book  fonti  essays  contributed 
as  dramatic  critics  (1918-1923)  to  the  Sunday  Tim«s  (London).  It  is  said 
to  be  largely  devoted  to  grievances,  such  as  the  inability  of  many  players 
*o  make  themselves  heard.  He  means,  probably,  on  the  stage,  not  in  print. 

Apropos  of  "Boris  Godunov."  Rimsky-Korsakov  says  in  "My  Mu- 
sical LJfe":  "In  general,  since  the  production  of  'Boris  Godunov,'  Mussorg- 
sky appeared  in  our  midst  less  frequently,  and  a  marked  change  was  to 
be  observed  in  him — a  certain  mystcriousness,  nay,  even  haughtiness,  if 
you  like,  became  apparent.  His  self-conceit  grew  enormously,  and  his 
Jbscure,  involved  manner  of  expressing  himself  (which  had  been  char- 
acteristic even  before)  now  increased  enormously.  It  was  often  impossi- 
ble to  understand  those  of  his  stories,  discussions,  and  sallies  which  laid 
•Jaim  to  wit.  This  is  approximately  the  period  when  he  fell  to  loitering 
at  the  Maly  Yaroslaryets  and  other  restaurants  until  early  morning  over 
cognac,  alone  or  with  companions  th6n  unknown  to  us.  .  .  .  With  the 
production  of  'Boris'  the  gradual  decadence  of  its  highly  gifted  author 
had  begun.  Flashes  of  powerful  creativene.ss  continued  for  a  long  time, 
but  his  mental  logic  was  growing  dim,  slowly  and  gradually." 


According  to  the  latest  life  of  Boris  Godunov  by  S.  F.  Platonov  of 
Petrograd  University  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Boris  has  been 
maligned."  He  was  not  at  all  the  man  represented  in  Tolstoi's  play,  Push- 
kin's poem  and  Moussorgsky's  opera,  but  a  wise,  strong,  kindly  ruler,  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  assassination  of  Dimitri.  And  so  Boris  shared  i 
the  fate  of  Tiberius,  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Richard  III.  I 


the  King")  or  the  home  secretary  must 
acouae  the  lord  privy  seal  of  cheating 
at  cards.  In  a  comparatively  recent  . 
play  on  Disraeli,  that  statesman,  after 
shamming:  sick  on  a  sofa,  chased  a 
Russian  adventuress  round  the  table,  i 
I  do  not  pretend  to  have  explored  the 
arena  of  politics;  but,  somehow,  I  feel 
that  these  are  fancy  pictures.  About 
civil  servants  I  can  speak  with  more 
knowledge,  and  I  liave  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  stage  has  never  got 
them  right.  The  inspector  of  taxes 
played  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Clarence  at  the 
Apollo  ia  not  unfair  caricature,  per- 
haps, but  the  inspector  l.s  not  seen  at 
Somerset  House,  and  I  am  thinking  of' 
the  "interior  scenes"  of  public  offices. 
These  generally  pass  in  tlie  private 
Secretary's  room,  a  "palatial"  apart- 
jment  filled  by  fashionable  lady  visitors, 
one  of  whom  is  sure  to  ransack  the  pri- 
vate secretary's  "papers"  for  the 
"cypher,"  leaving  a  faint  perfume  be- 
hind her  by  which  she  will  by  and  by 
be  detected.  Messengers  bring  in  red 
boxes  every  few  minutes,  and  one  of 
them  contains  a  billet  doux  from  Lady 
Ermengarde.  Or  a  labor  deputation 
harangues  the  private  secretary  (whoso 
"chier*  Is  "awoy  at  the  House")  In 
tub-thumping  style  about  the  starving 
millions.  Well,  these  things  simply 
don't  happen. 


GIVING  RECITALS 

When  we  narrow  the  discussion  to 
"expression"  as  such,  it  comes  down  to 
something  that  we  ventured  yesterday 
to  call  "the  performer's  instinct,"  and 
which  we  c^ll  today  "eloquence."  It  is 
•the  art  of  putting  a  thing  before  an 
audience.  We  have  several  minor  in- 
stances this  week,  and  three  major  ones 
— Mullings,  Suggla  and  Coates.  The 
artists  will  tell  you  themselves  that  they 
do  not  think  of  an  audience,  or  that, 
If  they  do,  they  would  rather  play  In 
public  than  In  private,  becau.se  a  great- 
er distance  separates  them  from  their 
audience.  The  violoncellist  is  at  least 
raised  above  his  audience,  and  can  send 
hij  .music  out  into  the  circumambient 
air  without  being  oppressed  by  the  con- 
soiousneas  that  a  numbf^r  of  other  peo- 
ple happen  ."Imultaneously  to  be  breath- 
ing it.  The  Ringer  is  fenced  In  by  the 
footlights  and  his  costume  provides  him 
with  a  kind  of  protective  coloring.  The 
conductor  thanks  "Them'.s  above"  that 
he  Is  allowed  to  turn  his  back  on  his 
audience,  so  that  they  cannot  see  how 
hot  lie  Is  getting. 

That  Is  what  they  will  tell  you.  But 
they  know  very  well — one  from  the  sea 
of  upturned  faces,  another  from  the 
ghostly  distances  of  a  darkened  theatre 
a  third  through  the  seams  of  his  coat — 
that  an  electric  thrill  Is  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  between  him  and 
his  audience,  and  that  without  it  he 
could  give  and  they  would  receive  noth-  ' 
ing.  Tho  current  of  sympathy  Is  diffi- 
cult to  establish.  A  small  thing  would 
discohcert  it.  It  would  survive  such 
disasters  as  a  mistake  or  a  complete 
breakdown;  but  a  .slight  falsity  of  taste, 
or  a  cheap  effect,  and  It  la  gone  forever. 
A  mistake  only  showa  that  the  artist  is 


human,  and  may  incldenttilly  do  some- 
thing to  establish  sympathy  with  his 
audience;  but  u  cheap  effect  showa  that 
his-  artistic  character  is  somehow  all 
wrong,  and  disintegrates  trust;  that  be 
hufi  in  so.me  way  declined  upon  a  lower 
range  of  thought  or  feeling,  and  Is  In 
so  far  Insincere. 

This  Is  where  the  "minor  instances" 
fail.  They  think  all  the  time  it  Is  their 
fingers  or  their  vocal  cords  that  are 
speaking  to  ether  people's  ears  and  they 
practise  the.se  so  that  nothing  may  be 
found  wanting  on  the  great  day  of  their 
public  appearance.  This  Is  well;  but 
they  forget  that  behind  these  it  is  their 
life  which  Is  speaking  to  other  lives, 
and  that  the  question  is  not  whether 
they  can  sing  or  play  this  or  that  dif- 
ficult thing,  b,ut  whether  they  have 
passed  eiioug}i  •music  through  their 
minds  for  a  very  simple  thing  to  go 
straight  home.   For  that  is  eloauence. 

Or  they  think  It  is  all  a  question  of 
nerves.  :^t  is  quite  true;  life  Is  large- 
ly a  question  of  nerve: — and  health. 
But  the  cure  for  this  diffidence  Is  to 
have  a  purpose,  to  mean  something. 
It  is  nervous  work  giving  a  concert 
where  everything  depends  on  yourself: 
but.  as  Mr.  Stewart  Wilson  showed  us 
the  other  day.  the  nerv-ousness  may  be 
got  over  by  having  faith  In  yourself 
and  a  larger  faith  in  the  music.  And  this 
is  the  faith  of  the  "major  instances." 
They  cannot  always  choose  their 
programme;  people  of  eminence  have 
sometimes  to  do  nat  what  they  want 
but  what  l.s  wanted.  But  they  put  all 
they  know  of  music — and  that  is  a  great 
rieal — into  the  work  iai  hand,  and  trans- 
figure it.  And  that  again  is  eloquence. 

— Liondon  Tlinea. 


"CASEY  JONES"  | 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent  who 

lasked  aboirt  tho  song  "Casey  Jones."  I 
give  the  first  verse  and  tho  refrain: 

!"Oh,  come  all  yoo  rounders,  if  you 

i      want  to  hear 

[The  story  'bout  a  brar©  engineer. 
Casey  Jones  was  the  rounder's  name 
On  a  six-eight  wheeler,  boys,  he  won 
his  fame. 

The  caller  called  Casey  at  half-past 
four. 

He  kissed  his  wife  at  the  station  door. 
Mounted  to  the  cabin  with  hla  orders 

in  his  hapd 
For  to  take  his  farewell  trip  to  tlxe 
i,      Promised  L«jid. 

j  REFRAIN  j 

i  "Casey  Jones  ' 

'  Mounted  to  tho  cabin, 

I  Casey  Jones 

1  Mounted  to  the  cabin, 

j  Casey  Jones 
Mounted  to  the  cabin. 
For  to  take  his  farewell  trip   to  the 
I  I>romlsed  <!Land." 
This  song  was  very  popular  12  years 
ago,  in  fact,  quite  as  well-known  as 
"Steamboat  BUI,"  Its  predecessor.  Its 
voRue,  I  believe,  was  due  to  the  graph- 
ic description  of  the  "hrave  «neiieer 
being  summoned   out  of  bed  ^at  the 
grisly  hour  of  4:30  A  " 


M.  by  the  call; 
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,  e»t  to  music  ■whldi  sugg-ested  by 
i  rhythm  the  regular  ("xhaiist  cif  the 
stea.ra  throuRh  the  looomcxUvp'a  Binoke 
Btaak.  and  the  measured  rumble  of  the 
car  trucOus  aa  they  thundered  over  the 
rail  einds.  ^  , 

Conrparo  the  dashing  chorus  of 
••Casey  Jones  '  with  that  of  -Steamboat 
BUr": 

•'Steamboat  Bill. 
Salltn'  down  the  Mississippi. 

Steamboat  Bill, 
A  mighty  man  was  he: 

Steamboat  Bill, 
SalUn'  down  the  Mis.slssippi. 
To  trj-  an'  boat  the  record  of  the  Kobert 
E.  Lee." 

In  this  sone  the  cadence  brings  to 
mind  the  even  beat  and  splash  of  the 
paddle-wheels  as  the  great  river  steam- 
boat sails  in  a  dlgnlfled,  stately  manner 
down  the  stream.  Both  these  songs  are 
good  to  roar  out  In  chorus. 

WM.  L.  ROBINSON. 

The  Herald  is  indebted  also  to  Mr. 
Carson  for  the  words.    His  version  of 
the   first  verse   and   refrain   differs  a 
little;     but   Immaterially;     "that"  for 
•'the.'  "took"  Instead  of  ••For  to  take." 
Mr.  Carson  does  not  remember  the  third 
verse.    He  gives  the  fourth  as  follows: 
••Casey  sai<^  before  he  died, 
•There's  two  more  roads  I  want  to  ride.' 
Firemen  said,  •What  can  that  be?' 
"Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe."  " 


NOT  AN  AMERicAN  ACTOR 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  one  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
"The  Fabulous  Forties,"  by  Mr.  Meade 
I  Minnlgerode,  now  running  In  the  Satur- 
I  day  Evening  Post,  I  find  the  following 
I  allusion  to  the  Astor  place  riot  which  ' 
[  occurred   when   William   Charles  Ma-  [ 
;  •cready  was  playing  at  the  opera  house 
In  the  New  York  locality  named.  Mr. 
Macready    thought'  poorly    of  America 
and  Americans,  according  to  Mr.  Minnl- 
gerode.  "  Xet  me  die  in  a  ditch  In  Eng- 
land,' he  exclaimed,  'rather  than  In  thej 
Fifth  avenue  of  New  York  here.-'  "  Per- 
haps under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Ma- 
cready would  have  done  better  to  have 
stayed  at   home;  but  his  impressions 
were  not  Improved  by  incidents  such  as; 
that  in  Cincinnati  when  during  a  per- 
formance of  "Hamlet"  a  ruffian  from 
the  gallerj-  threw  into  the  middle  of  the 
stage  the  raw  carcass  of  a  sheep. 

He  was  moreover  constantly  annoyed 
and  disgusted  by  the  vulgarity  and  low, 
coarse  character  of  the  newspapers,  es- 
pecially when  they  printed  statements 
to  the  effect  that  tUe  Hamlet  of  Mr. 
Vandenhoff,  Sr.,  was  superior  to  his 
own.  '•What  ignorant  and  what  con- 
ceited dunces  In  literature  and  art  these 
people  are!"  he  says.  For  Mr.  Vanden- 
hoff, Sr.  was  an  American  actor  and 
Ameri6an  actors,  in  Mr.  Macready's 
estimation,  were  "brutes  not  intelli- 
gences. Ignorance  made  drunk  would  . 
best  describe  them  all,  from  Mr.  ,  For- 
rest down,  and  Mr.  Forrest  himself  \#.s. 
a  blackguard,  a  thick-headed,  thick-  ] 
legged  bruite.  an  ignorant,  uneducated 
man,  burning  with  envj'  and  rancor  at 
my  success." 

Now  Mr.  Vandenhoff  was  not  an 
American  actor.  He  toured  this  coun- 
try wit'n  his  daughter,  and  they  starred 
here  at  the  old  Tremont  Theatre,  where 
the  present  Tremont  Temple  stands. 
George  Vandenhoff  in  "Lines  from  an 
Actor's  Note-book,"  says:  "In  our  case, 
my  father  was  the  first  of  the  name  of 
Vandenhoff  who  ever  braved  the  daz- 
zling glare  of  the  footlights.  Our  origin 
Is,  of  course,  Dutch,  an  ancestral  Dutch- 
man came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  William  of  Orange  and  was  by  that|^ 

prince  so  far  distinguished,  after  .WS 
\  landing  at  Torbay  on  the  Bth  of  Novem- 
I  ber,   1688,  as  to   be  allowed  armorial 
I  bearings  with  the  crest  of  a  mailed 
[band  and  sword  with  the  motto:  'En 
I  Avant."     The  legend  in  our  family  i» 
that  the  words  'En  Avant'  (forward),- 
were   the   exclamation   made   and  th« 
order   given   by   a  Vandenhoff  to  his 
company  on  leaping  ashore  at  Torbay^ 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  with  his 
sword  in  his  mailed  hand." 

John  M.  Vandenhoff  was  educated  at 
Stonyhurst  College,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, a  Jesuit  institution,  and  his  orig- 
inal destination  was  the  church.  This 
!  disposes  of  the  notion  that  he  W9«  an 
i  American  actor. 

George  Vandenhoff,  his  son,  Is  well 
remembered  by  old  Boston  theatre- 
I  goers.  Indeed,  he  spoke  the  opening 
words  for  the  present  Howard  Athenae- 
um, in  a  poem  written  for  the  owaslon 
after  the  flr.'ft  Howard  Athenaeum,  orig- 
inally the  Millerite  Tabernacle,  was  de- 
stroved  by  fire.  He  was  a  fine  elocu- 
tionist, but  rather  an  indifferent  actor 
as  a  star.  ,    .  -, 

I  Air.  MacreaSj-.  an  EJnglish  provlac:al 
I  manas-er  ^--^  Mr.  Forrest 


^  . .  ,  --rrtxa    xt-nsiy,   ^ 

was  of  S<-oicih  descent,  and  boUx  in  .«,-, 
C©lts  it  was  too  bad  that  tliey  could 
not  hitch  horses,  as  the  saying  goes. 
The  Celts  do  not  aJways  agree  any  mora 
than  Anglo-Saxons. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAIJ* 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

I  have  read  your  published  letter  ot 
T.  Sullivan  on  tlie  "Old  Bowery"  la  Ne'H 
York  city.    W-lien  I  retorned  from  New) 
Orleans  in  the  early  summer  of  ISfiS, 
I  attended  a  jjerformanco  at  the  Old 
Bowery — ^^viUi  my  mother.     It  wus  * 
performance,  beginning  at  7  :30  P. 
and  ending  at  12:05  P.  M.— four  or  five 
plays — and,  as  I  remember,  Mrs. 
G.  Jones  heading  the  casts.    Your,  cor- 
respondent does  not  refer  to  the  earlier 
glory  of  the  old  theatre.    It  was  there 
that  Edwin  Forrest  made  his  debut  in 
New  York   city,   coming   to   the  stock 
I  company  for  $28  per  week  and,  after 
I  his  first  performance,  receiving  an  ad- 
I  vajice  to  $40.   My  father-in-law,  Edward 
I.,.  Davenport,  was  the  leading  juvenile 
man  there  In  the  early  forties,  and  re- 
ceived $1S  per  week.    Thomas  S.  Ilam- 
blin  was  its  manager  then,  and  it  waa 
the  iwlnclpal  dramatic  temple  in  Ne-w^ 
York.    It  has  been  burned  by  fire  thre« 
or  more  times,  but  the  present  building 
Is  the  oldest  place  of  amusement  in  the 
city.     I  dropped  in  there  a  few  yeanfl 
ago  and  saw  a  "vaudeville"  program— • 
in  Italian.    I  had  seen  Mimi  Aguglla 
there,  too.     The  last  dramatic  perfor- 
mance I  saw  was  Fanny  Louise  Buck- 
ingham in — I  can't  remember — it  was  in 
1889,  and  I  was  directing  the  tour  c-f 
Mrs.  Potter  Vnd  Kyrle  Bellew  at  the 
Windsor,  Just  across  the  street. 
I  knew  Buffalo  Bin  and  Ned  Buntllne 

 and  all  -the  members  of  that  early 

"troupe."  Texas  Jack  had  married 
Mile.  Morlacchi  and  she  usually  acted 
the  Indian  heroine.  As  far  back  as  1874- 
I  used  to  run  across  them.  I  was  tour- 
ing with  Lawrence  Barrett  then,  and 
Henry  C.  Miner  was  in  advance  of  Buf- 
falo Bill.  ^ 

Maj.  John  Burke  (afterwards  Wlta 
the  big  Wild  West  show)  was  the  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  company.  I  think 
his  stage  name  was  "Arizona  John"; 
he  had  a  tremendous  scar  down  his 
forehead— the  tomahawk  blow  of  an  In- 
dian chief  (but  told  me  by  him  in  con^ 
fidence,  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  moth- 
er's back  doorstep  and  striking  hia 
head  on  a  stone).  I  used  to  devour  (as 
a  boy)  Ned  Buntllne  s  stories  in  the 
New  York  Ledger,  and  he  was  a  won- 
derful man  in  those  days.  J.  B.  Stud- 
ley  too,  was  an  old  an  esteemed  friend 
-land  a  fine  actor,  a  Splendid  Mac- 
beth, and  Bill  Sykes,  and  (with  Mary 
(Anderson)  Master  Walters  m  "Th9 
H-unchback."  We  have  no  actors  of 
his  or  William  H.  Whalley's,  or  Will- 
iam E.  Sheridan's,  or  Charles  Barron's, 
type  nowadays.  Is  there  no  school- 
er are  there  no  scholars? 

New  York.  Wil.  SEYMOUR. 


et 

I  ■■,.1.    Ihu     I.  r.M    :  ,  .lis,    .11. .iu.^   1-  now; 

ilaud  Dotty  and  one  or  two  others  not 
so  well  known. 

Worthy  people,  these  old-time  players, 
and  theiy  got  a  good  hand  wherever  I 
have  seen  thom.  They  deserve  it,  too. 
for  their  pluck  and  courage,  even 
though  there  may  bo  a  quaver  in  the 
voice  or  a  stiffness  in  the  knee.  They 

"Bring  back  the  memory  of  vanished 
faces. 

Dreams  of  61d  dreams,  and  days  long 
lost  10  me." 


Sometimes  I  hear  the  strain  of  an 
old  lime  played  as  incidental  iv.usic  to 
some  action  on  the  stage  or  screen  and 
I  wonder  how  many  in  the  audience 
recognize  it.  Just  the  other  night  I 
heard  "Oh!  What  a  Difference  la  the 
Morning"  that  was  played  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  with  a  big  iizad.  The 
song  was  popular  about  185B.  i 
Boston,  Feb.  18.  F.  B.  BU  t 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P. 
M.,  Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist.  (See 
special  notice.) 

Boston  Opera  House,  3:30  P.  M., 
Tito  Schipa,  tenor.  (See  special 
notice.) 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:3C  P.  M., 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor.  (See  spe- 
cial notice.) 

St.  James  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M., 
18th  Century  and  Candlelight  or- 
chestral concert,  Mr.  Martino,  con- 
ductor.  (See  special  notice.) 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M., 
concert  by  Mme.  Clara  Clemens, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  Moritz  Rosen- 
thal, pianist.    (See  special  notice.) 

Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  song 
recital  by  Bernice  S.  Peyser,  so- 
prano: Beach,  Ecstacy;  Hageman, 
Do  Not  Go  My  Love;  MacDowell, 

0  Lovely  ^ose;  Beach,  June;  Lotti, 
Pur  dicesti;  Caccini,  Amarilli,  mia 
bella;  Scarlatti,  Gia'il  sole  dal  i 
flange;  Tchaikovsky.  Aria  from 
"Jeanne  d'Arc;"  Sinding.  The 
Maiden  Went  Where  Poppies 
Grow;  Palmgren,  Autumn;  Rach- 
manlnov.  Lilacs  and  the  Coining 
of  Spring;  Scott,  Lullaby;  Fisher, 

1  Hear  a  Cry;  Duett,  A  Thousand 
Years  Ago  or  More;  Whelpley, 
The  Nightingale  Has  a  Lyre  of 
Gold.  Georges  Miquelle,  'cellist, 
will  assist. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  hall,  2:30  P. 
M.,  17th  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  conductor;  Vera  Janacopu- 
los,  soprano.  (See  special  notice.) 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  concert 
by  Heinrich  Gebhard,  pianist,  and 
Carmine  Fabrizio,  violinist. 

Saturday— Symphony  hall,  8:15 
P.  M.,  Repetition  of  Friday's 
Symphony  concert,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor. 


Fanny  Louise  Buckinham  was  playing 
in  "Mazeppa"  at  the  Bowery  Theatei 
in  November,  1888.  We  find  no  mention 
of  her  there  In  1S89.  Mrs.  Potter  and 
Kyrle  Bellew  appeared  at  the  Windsor 
Theatre  In  April,  1889,  In  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  •'Camlllo."  "The  Lady  oi 
Lyons,"  and,  according  to  records.  In 
"She  Stops  to  Conquer."  The  Windsor, 
opened  in  1864,  was  first  known  as  the 
Kewstadt  Theatre.  Famous  German 
actors  and  operatic  singers  appeared 
there,  until  1878.  when  the-  name  was 
changed  to  the  City  Theatre  and  two 
months  afterwards  to  the  Wmdsor.  In 
1893  the  theatre  became  a  Hebrew  play- 
house. 

Giuseppini  Morlacchi,  billed  as  Th« 
Peerless  Morlacchi,"  was  a  graceful 
charming  dancer,  and  an  excellent 
woman,  resipected  as  greatly  as  sha 
was  admired.  She  died  at  East  Bil-i 
lerica  in  1886,  of  cancer,  it  is  said.— Ed,/ 

OLD  TIMERS  ' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  letter  from  the  always  interesting 
Mr.  Lansing  B.  Robinson,  printed  on 
the  dramatic  page  of  the  Sunday  Her- 
ald of  Feb.  17,  mentions  the  song?, 
"Daddy  Wouldn't  Buy  Me  a  Bow  Wow" 
and  "Where  Did  You  Get  That  Hat." 

I  heard  Ix)ttie  Collins  sing  tiie  first 
one  about  the  samo  time  that  she 
popMlarlzed  "Ta-ra-va-booui-de-ay."  I 
should  say  about  1S90. 

It  may  Interest  both  you  and  Mr. 
Robinson  to  know  of  a  small  group  of 
old-timers  who  have  been  doing  the 
small  time  houses  both  this  season  and 
last,  going  under  the  name  of  "The 
Phenomenal  Players."  This  group  in- 
cludes W.  H.  Thompson,  an  old  bal- 
lad singer,  who  sung  with  many  of  the 
old  minstrel  show.^.  Banks  Winter, 
who  wrote  and  made  popular  in  the  80's 
the  siong  "White  Wingr;,"  ana  is  sing- 
ing it  now  with  thf  a-jt;  Joe  Sullivan, 


2  Y 


One  of  those  "literary  fellers"  was 
holding  forth  at  the  Porphyry  last  Sat- 
urday, Inveighing  against  the  abuse  of 
certain  words,  as  "Intrigue,"  "visual- 
ize," "pretentious."  There's  anothe-r 
word  that  has  came  Into  use,  '^color- 
ful."  A  poem  Is  "colorful,"  a  descrip- 
tion Is  "colorful."  It's  a  vile  wori  and 
has  no  respectable  standing.  I  looked  it 
up  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  to  see  If 
there  was  any  sound  authority  for  it. 
The  word  was  there,  but  it  was  marked; 
"rare"  and  the  only  quotaUon  was  from 
Temple  Bar  Magazine,  February.  1890: 

Down  the  straight,  colorful  street  one 
looks."  -  • 

LIFE'S  COLOR'S 

For  some  reason  or  other— the  work- 
ings of  the  association  of  ideas  are 
whimsi-cal— we  were  reminded  of  an 
essay  by  Remy  de  Gourmont.  He  mam- 
tained  the  theory  that  men  and  w-omen 
hav3  their  respective  colors,  and  not 
merely  by  reasons  of  dre.ss-  We  have 
the  appearance  of  choosing,  but  It  is 
Nature  that  imposes  the  color  on  us 
Colors  play  an  important  Paf' 
"Would  this  woman  have  unchained  the 

passion  that  gives  l^*^-"  l^t^P'^^^^  "  ilt 
dress  that  evening  had  been  rose  col- 
ored and  not  mauve?' 

Here  Is  a  passage  that  Miss  Jane 
•Cowl  Who  has'^made  the  discovery  tha 
1  Cleopatra  was  a  woman  o    rigid  moral 
principles  and  was  probably  ^^e  pre^=,i- 

^dent  of  a  society  ^^"^^"^^'t^t^an 
I  corresponded  to  our  Woman  s  Ohrlstlan 
Temperance  Union:  "Pascal  said  that 
If  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  sho.teT 
the  face  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed,  but  I  believe  that  Cleopatra 
was  like  Dido,  according  to  ^cf  ron  s 
jest,  'a  little  flat-nosed  a  1  Afrlcaine. 
It  was  perhaps  the  happy  tint  at  her 
tunic,  the  harmonious  tone  of  her  pep- 
lum  that  conquered  Antony  and  made 
him  lie  at  the  'feet  of  Egypt's  queen. 
History,  which  often  chatters  so  mal- 
apropos. Is  dumb  on  this  Important 
question.  However.  If  1  were  to  write 
the  life  of  Cleopatra,  ,i  should  ^^T-lte.  it  In 
green,  Ip:  Nile  greeiji  you  iinderM  ..d. 


and 

fronlcry  lo  lOatrmli^t  ni'-'- 

PRACTICAL  ADVICE 

Thia  essay  of  Gourmont  is  delightful 
reading.    "There  are  women  who  are 
blue-  there  are  women  who  are  rose 
colored,  mauve,  red ;  that  Is  to  say.  one 
can  hardlv  think  of  them  without  as- 
sociating with  them  one  of  these  colors 
or  shades  of  cx)lor."    A  taste  for  red  in- 
dicates rudeness:  for  green,  gentleness 
of  character.    "Before  binding  yourself 
to  a  friend,  before  undertakmg  the  con- 
'quest  of  a  woman,  note  their  favorite 
colors.    Think  at  the  same  time  of^your 
own  and  try  to  make  a  happy  blend. 
If  you   like   red,  welcome   a  dash  of 
blue   an  agreeable  lilac  will  be  the  re- 
sult' If  It  I.s  blue  that  charms  you,  do 
not  'repel  vellow,  for  this  mixture  will 
give  you  all  the  shades  of  green  and 
assure  vou  peace  tor  Ute.    How  many 
misfortunes    have    followed  awkward 
combinations  of  hostile  colors.  Lspe- 
cially    fear   violet.    No    color   is  more 
perfidious ;  of  all  the  colqrs  of  life,  it  is 
the  most  unstable,  the  most  hypocrul- 
cal." 

SPRING  MEMORIES 

Never   again   the   Kansas  plains  shall 
whiten  , 
With  wild   plum   frail   as   a   fairy  s 
dreams. 

But  I  shall  see  you  as  you  were  that 
parting  day — 
Each  spring  you  come  again  it  seems 

Each  spring  the  hallowed  battle  ground 
of  France 
Gives  vanished  youth  release  a  little 
while, 

[  almost  feel  your  arms  about  me,  dear 
I  know  again  the  radiance  of  your 
smile. 

So  never  again  the  spring  shall  dawn 
"   for  me 

Without  the  echo  of  a  marching  song 
.Vnd  poignant  memories  of  your  parting 

But.  'ob,   my  Lover,   the  years  are 

long'  ■  „ 

JAYH-VWKER 


FIRST    AID   TO   THE  POISONED 

(From  tho  Worcester  Evening  Gazette) 
The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  Unl- 
versalist  Church  (Southbridge)  will 
hold  a  salad  and  old  meat  supper  at 
5:30  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  In  the 
church  vestry. 

DUCKS    AND  RABBITS 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  editorial  note  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Barvell  Whang  anent  ducks  (Bom- 
b,iv)  and  rabbits  (Welsh)  you  ask  if  the 
Welsh  nre  especially  addicted  to  the 
latter  dish.  My  observation  for  about 
30  weeks  in  each  year  for  some  years 
I  and  In  over  200  places  leads  me  to  say. 
Xo  I  will  venture  to  say  that  after  the 
theatres  in  that  famous  place  for  rab- 
bits in  the  Haymarket,  London,  there 
will  be  eaten  this  night  more  "bun- 
nies" than  in  all  Wales  in  a  month.  Of 
course  one  can  get  all  the  rabbits  In 
wales,  ajid  some  like  no  other  place.  I 
remember  my  first  taste  of  a  Welsh 
WeUh  rabbit  in  th.it  remote  cathedral 
city  of  Saint  Davids.  On  giving  my 
i  order  the  landlady  of  the  Inn  asked. 
'  would  1  like  an  English  Welsh  rabbit  or 
I  a  Welsh  Wel.sh  rabbit.  On  my  asking  j 
'  the  difference  she  said  tho  English  , 
brand  would  be  made  with  old  ale,  and 
the  Welsli  concoction  with  some  very 
old  metheglln.  which  I  may  say  is  a 
first  cousin  to  mead,  made  largely  from 
honey  and  fermented.  After  a  year  or 
two  In  bottle  the  sw^eetne-ss  goes  oft,  but 
a  40-horsepower  kick  remains.  I  tried  | 
the  Welsh  brand  on  that  occasion,  butj 
never  again  for  me. 

I  have  not  read  George  Borrow  for  a 
long  time.  You  say  he  does  not  men- 
tion r.abbits  of  any  kind.  Perhaps  the 
so-called  Welsh  rabbit  is  not  really  a 
Welsh  child.  There  are  many  things 
in  little  Wales  that  are.  Let  anyone 
try  their  leek  pie,  mutton,  white  bacon, 
smoked  saimon.  etc.,  but  be  sure  to 
.11  void  Welsh  parsley.  It  is  dangerous. 
If  an  alien  were  told  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Brown  was  to  have  on  the  morrow  a 
breakfast  of  Welsh  parsley,  he  might 
think  it  something  good,  whereas  poor 
Danny  Brown's  breakfast  would  be  a 
hangman's  rope  (as  in  the  case  of  Kip- 
ling's Danny)  early  In  the  morning. 
How  parsley  got  mixed  up  with  hemp, 
of  which  the  hangman's  noose  Is  made, 
I  have  not  yet  discovered.  If  Borrow 
knew  of  this  maybe  he  thought  it  too 
gruesome  a  joke  to  relate.  I  note,  too. 
that  George  Borrow  never  once  men- 
tions AVelsh  perry  (elder  made  from 
pears),  most  delicious  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  Perh.xps  he  was  afraid  to 
tackle  it  after  reading  some  of  the 
hard  things  said  about  it  by  some  early 
writers.  • 

I  have  never  tasted  a  "bunnie"  after 
the  recipe  by  Dr.  William  Maginn, 
which  you  quoted.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
pretty  "hefty.  V.  F. 

Watertown. 


Theodore  Wft,  >  i 
Borrows  "Wll,'  W 


about 
ii  this  un- 


N  ilter.    tieorg'e  .Meredith  | 

;  I 
"Coiiibrirt  s  olil  mfthecli"  tlemmon 
Breathed  ngulnst  our  rushing  tifle." 
Wo  UBt-'d  to  drink  perry  In  our  little 
TlllaKo,  but  we  preferred  ilder,  sweet 
or  hard,  and  agreed  with  Robert  Bur- 
ton that  iierr.v  is  a  "i.old  and  windy 
drink,  and  for  that  cauae  to  be  ne- 
jrlectcd,"    thouBh    he   made    the  same 
rejuoaoh  aj;uJtxst.  cider. — Kd. 

IIITITO  SCHIPA  ( 

Tuo  tiohlp:i.  tenor  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company.  u  song  recital 

yesterday  aflcmoon  at  the  Boston 
Openi  House.  He  sanp.  to  the  taste- 
ful rhough  sonieHmo.<  too  retiring  ac- | 
onipanhiients  of  I'Vederlck  Ix>ngas.  an  | 
unlamllliir  iilr  by  Crsti.  "11  Lamento,"  1 
A.  8carlaUi's  "Scnio  ncl  Core,"  a  j 
rather  uncalled  for  -setting  of  Ver- 
lalne's  "F.n  Sourdine"  by  Mr.  Panlzza. 
t'^ure's  now  {.pMom  heard  (the  more 
the  pity)  "Clairlldo  Lune,"  "Suzanne" 
by  I'aladilke,  "Dalla  sua  Pace"  from 
"Don  Giovanni."  Handel's  "AVhcre'er 
You  Walk."  "Sogno  d"  Ainorc" — a 
special  score  made  by  Mr.  Schlpa  from 
a  Liiszt  "Liebestraum,"  three  Spanish 
songs,  "Princeslta"  by  PadiUa,  "A 
Granada"  by  Palicio  and  "Ay-Ay-Aj*" 
by  Perez- Kriere.  To  close  he  sang  an 
air  from  ".Mignon." 

Mr.  Longas  played  two  groups  of 
solo  pieces,  a  Schumann  romance, 
Granados'."'  "Goyescas,"  Albeniz's  "Cor- 
doba." and  a  "Zapateado"  presumably 
by  himself.  Very  musically  he  played, 
and  with  charm,  though  again  with 
undue  restrain.  He  played  encore 
pieces.  Jlr.  Schipa,  too,  in  response 
to  the  urgent  de^nands  of  a  very  large 
audience,  sang  many  extra  pieces, 
among  them  a  ditty  something  to  this 
effect:  "Ma.  there's  a  man  in  the 
kitchen  kissing  our  new  maid." 

Mr.  Schipa  sang  so  very  well  yes- 
terday that  a  listener  could  only  won- 
der why.  r  the  name  of  something  holy, 
sir,  as  old  Gonzalo  put  it,  he  should 
not  feel  the  urge  to  sing  better  still — 
In  the  way,  to  say  It  roundly,  of  an 
artist  of  distinction.  Though  it  might 
cost  him  some  pains  to  learn  to  turn 
a  Mozart  phrase  with  becoming  ele- 
^ncc  and  grace,  or  to  acquire  the  fine- 
ness of  diction  needful  If  Faure's 
"Claire  de  Lune"  is  to  breathe  forth 
its  shadowy,  delicate  charm,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Schipa  to  at- 
tain a  smooth  legato,  a  neaf  attack,  or 
to  avoid  superfluous  "h's"  whenever  a 
vowel  is  held  two  notes  or  more,  or 
high  tones  sometimes  sadly  pinched. 

For  Mr.  Schip.-.  hc.s  much  ;n  his  favor, 
above  all  else  a  voice  of  beautiful  qual- 
ity, a  voice  for  the  most  part  freely 
produced,  with  a  mezza  voce  truly  ex- 
quisite. He  also  has  to  his  credit  un- 
'.  ually  distinct  enunciation  and  a  stir- 
?  warmth  of  style.  Finely  he  sang 
sterday.  songs  fleetly  moving,  such 
a.-  the  encore  about  the  -  "farfaletta." 
the  French  "Suzanne,"  the  serenade 
from  "Pagliaccl"and  the  Spanish  songs 
.too.  For  the  dream  from  "Manon,"  he 
ifound  beautiful  tone  and  sentiment  Just 
rtght.   R-  R-  G- 


iiry  music  if  li 

trustingly  I'n  ;  j :  .  i 
and  bring  forward  llmt  of  the 
more  sparingly?  His  energj-  la  BO 
^-  'imendahlc,  his  tasto  so  Cttlhollc — 
seven  of  the  pieces  on  the  progra.m 
were  heard  last  night  for  the  tlrst  time 
In  Hoslon,  and  all.  no  doubt,  were 
worth  the  hearing— that  it  would  bo  a 
pity  if  ii  lack  of  variety  should  stand 
'  In  tlio  way  of  lii.i  success. 

For  variety,  after  all,  Mr.  Martino 
I  could  .secure  without  stepping  beyond 
his  limits  of  time.  The  Mozart  con- 
certo, for  example,  would  have  added 
color  and  contrast  to  the  evening  if 
Ml.«.s  Cox,  with  her  excellent  skill,  had 
played  it  on  a  piano  (Is  there  author- 
it>-l  by  the  way,  for  playing  a  Mozart 
concerto  which  sounds  like  one  of  the 
Vienna  period,  on  a  harpsichord?).  A 
Mozart  air  would  furnish  contrast,  too,' 
and.  nicely  accompanied  liy  this  orch- 
estra, woijld  prove  a  treat  to  hear:  or 
a  Handel  air  or  duet,  with  Handel's 
own  orchestration.  Since  his  first  be- 
ginning, Mr.  Martino  has  done  much 
in  widening  his  repcrtor.v.  It  i.s  much 
to  be  hoped  that  ho  will  continue  his 
tine  work,  letting  us  hear  under  suit- 
able conditions,  mus'lc  which  we  should 
not  otherwise  hear.  But  pray  let  the 
most  of  it  be  not,  too  remote! 

n.  R.  G. 


JASCHA  HHFETZ 


MARTINO  CONCERT 

The  ]Uh  Century  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Raffaele  Martino  conductor,  gave  a 
concert  lAt  night  at  the  St.  James  The- 
atre, with  the  help  of  Pcrsis  Cox,  pian- 
ist, who  on  this  occasion  played  the 
harpsichord.    This  was  the  program: 

Mlnuetto   "   Boccherini 

Overture  from  "Thesee"  Lull! 

f  First  time  In  Boston) 

Sonata,  a  Tre  G.  B.  Buonamente 

Concerto  in  B  flat  Mozart 

Andante-Ariegro 

"Forewell"  symphony  (finale)  .Haydn 

ambourin    Ramnou 

oncerto  Grosso  Corelli 

Dances  from  "Faery  Queen"  Purcell 

Hornpipe-air     in     D  minor — Faery's 
dance 

Green  men's  dance — Monkey  s  dance 

rghetto    Couperin 

(English  horn,   P.   Trolana;  harpsichord, 
A.  Anzalone) 

poVonaise  and  Badinerie  .1.  S.  Bach 

(Flute,  A.  ni  Tjascla.  string  quartet,  and 
A.  Anzalone.  harpsichord) 

Leg  Petite  Moullns  a  vent  Couperin 

(Flute.    A.   Dl   Lascia:   oboe,  P.  Trolano; 
Ba-'soom.  O.  Bonslgnorc) 

Conrorto  Grosso  fn  D  ininor  Tivaldl 

Once  more  Mr.   Msrtino  s  orchestra 
cut  a  gallant  show  in  their  silks,  satin.* 
velvets   and   brocade.s.    powdered  per 
uques  and  buckled  shoes,  as  they  were 
discovered  playing,  by  candle  light;  the; 
famous   Raccherini    minuet.  Delight- 
fully they  played  It,  too.    For  the  LuUy  j 
overture    they   caught    admirably   tlxe  i 
pompous  spirit  of  the  period;   to  the 
Mozart  concerto  they  brought  a  just- 
ness  of  tone   not  always  within  the 
reach  of  a  large  orchestra  in  a  Vast 
hall;  the  Haydn  "Farewell"  finale  they 
played  with  fitting  sentiment.  j 
.\nd    then,    to    some    listeners,  the 
flavor  of  long  ago  began  to  grow  a 
little  wearisome. 

The  question  is.  would  not  Mr.  Mar- 
■  no  find  a  larger  sustaining  public  to 
1   h;irr.  his  fine  devotion  tcMSth  and  tVtli 


Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  gave  in 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  his  only  re- 
cital of  this  season  here,  assisted  by 
Isidor  Achron,  accompanist.  He  played 
this  program:  Sonata  No.  9  (Kreutzer), 
Beethoven  Rondo  Caprissloso,  Saint- 
Saens;  Air  on  G  String,  J.  S.  Bach; 
Tambourin,  Rameau-J.  Achron;  Stim- 
mung,  Joseph  Achron;  Valse  Paraphrase, 
Hubay;  Nocturne,  Sibelius;  Scherzo 
Tarantelle,  Wieniawsky. 

A  throng  the  taxed  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  hall,  filled  the  available 
space  on  the  stage  and  occupied  all  the 
standing  room  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  this  gifted  artist  through  listed 
selections  of  wide  variety  and  rare 
beauty  with  generous  additions  of  extra 
numbers.  The  appreciation  of  the 
audience  was  shown  in  always  spon- 
taneous and  many  times  stormy  ap- 
plause, 

Jlr.  Heifetz  never  played  in  Boston 
with  deeper  or  stronger  emotional  ex- 
pression or  with  more  appealing  power, 
empliasized  by  his  ever  present  re- 
straint; As  usual  with  him  the  music, 
its  meaning  and  Us  beauty,  were  the 
^  only  things  of  which  he  seemed  con- 
'  scious. 

i  The  quality  of  his  artistry  was  never  i 
!  clogged  or  distorted  or  diluted  with  ec-  j 
centricities  of  manner  or  action.  There 
was  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  mes- 
sages of  poignancy  in  Uie  Kreutzer 
sonata.  The  musician's  ease,  mastery, 
freedom  and  surety  were  felt  In  the 
Saint- Saens  Rondo  without  any  dis- 
traction from  his  per-sonality.  which  al- 
ways denoted  a  calm  exterior  with  a 
plcntitude  of  underlying  fire. 

^.fter  the  exalting,  reverential  strains 
of  Bach's  Air  on  G  string,,  whose  set- 
ting might  be  a  Gothic  church  with 
sunset  light  streaming  through  stoned 
windows,  there  was  quick  transition  to 
tlie  frisky  dance  gayety  of  the  Rameau- 
J.  Achron  Tambourin. 

Following  the  opening  sonata  there 
were  no  pieces  that  could  be  -  called 
heavy  The  remainder  of  the  program 
was  in  lighter  mood,  well  ch°6«n  /or 
sheer  feeling,  sprightllness  and  beauty, 
and  giving  Mr.  IJeifetz  every  oppor- 
tunity to  Illustrate  his  extraordinarily 
varied  abilities. 

jfr  Adhron  s  accompaniments  were 
most  satisfying  in  their  entire  harmony 
with  the  character  of  each  piece  and 
the  mood  of  Mr.  Heifetz. 


K.  P. 


Peoples  Symphon])  Orchestra 

The    People's  Symphjany^^Orchestra. 


irera,  nil  nielodiouH,  ingeniously 
ted,  bright  nnd  fntertnlnliig. 

> 

'Music  Box  Revue 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COLONIAI.-  THKATKH:  FIr.st  night 
In  Boston  of  Irving  Berlin's  Second  An- 
nual "Music  Box  Revue";  lyrics  and 
music  by  Irvin?  Berlin;  staged  by  Has- 
sard  Short;  William  Loraine,  musical 
director;  presented  by  Sam  H.  Harris. 

As  a  gorgeoMs  spectacle  alone  this 
show  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  color 
schemes,  the  lighting,  the  various  cos- 
tumes, the  surprises  of  mechanism  are 
a  constant  delight,  a  feast  to  the  eye. 
The  richness  of  certain  scenes  Is  never 
oppressive.  Some  of  the  most  be<i"'l- 
ful  effects  are  apparently  the  simplest; 
artistically  studied  Kimpllclty,  as  when 
in  "The  House  Tops"  the  stars  in  the 
sky  are  suddenly  extinguished,  the 
lights  in  the  upper  windows  go  out,  and 
In  the  profound  darkness  the  charming 
faces  of  young  women  are  brilliant  with 
light.  Or  take  the  series  of  pictures 
at  "Tho  Auction."  Mr.  Gaxton,  the 
voluble  auctioneer,  is  not  a  bit  too  elo- 
quent in  sonorous  phrases  of  praise. 
How  well  the  contrasts  have  been  ar- 
ranged! After  the  18th  ct;ntury  "tapes- 
try" after  l^Yagonard,  came  "Jade"  in 
which  the  Idol  of  jade  (Amelia  Allen), 
vivified  for  the  moment,  showed  re- 
markable skill  in  knotting  and  unknot- 
ting, twisting  and  untwisting  arms  and 
legs,  turning  her  arms  Into  snakes  with 
a  facility  and  grace  that  Ruth  St.  Denis 
herself  would  envy,  acrobatic  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  never  repulsive  artd  never 
gave  the  idea  of  preliminary  or  present 
torture.  Then  Chopin  was  seen  at  the 
1  harpsichord,  but  here  instrument  and 
costumes  of  his  hearers  were  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  period  In  which  h« 
! played,  loved,  and  suffered;  at  the  end, 
"The  Chinese  Porcelains"  and  "the 
iPorcelaln  House,"  exotic  and  beautiful 
beyond  description.  Other  scenes  that 
excited  admiration  were  Crinoline  Days, 
Satan's  Palace  (no  suggestion  of  "The 
Black  Crook"),  the  Forest,  and  finally 
"The  Diamond  Horseshoe"  with  fair 
women,  each  typifying  an  opera, 
descending  the  staircase. 

But  tho  sumptuous  mounting  of  the 
5how  was  by  no  means  all. 

There  were  amusing  scenes  with 
touch-and-go  dialogue.  Bobby  Clarke 
was  often  excruciatingly  funny,  as  in 
"the  interview,"  with  his  comments 
on  McCullough,  his  answers  to  the 
woman  reporter,  his  management  of 
his  cigar,  his  patriotic  song  with  Mc- 
Cullough; as  the  father,  taking  wife  and 
son  to  the  zoo,  a  nagging  wife  was  Miss 
Greenwood,  and  Will  Archie  as  the  boy 
crying  to  see  the  giraffe  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Mr.  Clark's  conversation 
with  the  property  man  In  "The  Lady  .n 
Red"  was  also  worth  while,  and  his 
humor  enlivened  "The  Suspense  ia  Ter- 
rible" and  the  more  hackneyed  act, 
"The  Bath  Between."  Mr.  Clark's 
humor  was  spontaneous,  bubbling. 
There  was  no  deliberate  appeal  to  tha 
j  great  audience:  apparently  he  could  not 
help  saying  what  be  said  and  doing 
I  what  he  did;  when  there  was  clowning 
!  It  was  the  unbending  of  intelligence, 
'  the  relaxation  from  seriousness;  and 
every  one  laughed  with  him,  not  at  hini. 

Amusing,  too,  though  in  a  broader 
way,  was  the  air  trip  taken  by  Miss 
Greenwood  and  Mr.  Gaxton. 

Miss  Greenwood;  Not  long  ago, 
Archie  Bell  sounded  her  praise  in  the 
Cleveland  New^s  Leader,  saying  how 
she  acts  with  her  brains,  and  Is  as  epi- 
grammatic as  Wilde  or  Shaw.  He  also, 
it  is  true,  mentioned  her  anatomical  in- 
centives to  mirth. 

The  Psalmist  said  that  the  Lord  took 
not  pleasure  in  the  legs  of  a  man:  "Nec 
in  tiblis  viri  bene  placitum  erlt  11,"  as 
The  Vulgate  has  it,  but  audiences  take 
pleasure  in  the  length  and  flexibility  of 
Miss  Greenwood's  legs  and  arms — she 
herself  rejoices  in  them— and  spectators 

captivated  by  her  unflagging  good 


s 


fire 


Emll  Mollenhaucr,  conductor,  gave 
fifteenth  concert  of  the  season  at  the 
St  James  Theater  yesterday  afternoon. 
Carol   Robinson,  pianist,  was  the  as- 
sisting artist.    The  program  comprised. 

Overture  to  "P^on^^^'^^^"^^'  ^^11^6  Mmor,  her  infectious  laugh 
Concerto   for  .     "t^oducU^^     There  are  other  attractive  features 

flat  ™>""»^.Tscha.kowsk5  .  ^^^^.^.^  ^^^.^ 

to  "I^O'-e'^'':  ^i^^^'  ^"'^"^  f^vhen    lively   is   not   noisy,  aggressive.; 

"The  Sloven  overture  was  read  in  common;  whejn,  subdued  is  not  sugary:  , 
I  ne  £seetiiu%  I  flttlne  open- the   manly  singing   of  Sam   Ash;  the 

good  ta.ste  and  pro\ed  a  ntting  open  ^^^^^^.^^  dancing  of  Miss  Page;  the 

'"Misq  Carol  Robin.son  s  performance  beauty  of  many  of  the  young  women  in 
„(•  thf>  Tschaikowsky  .■oncerto,  whlchrtheir  pleasing  postures  and  evolutions, 
=hP  is  to  play  again  with  the  Boston, and  so  one  might  go  on  through  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Providence  to-|long  playbill 

Oyilip""    J   accuracy.      '  rr,r^r,,,^ 


Field,  thi  man  of  many  fln»erii  in  many  ] 
plBH,  writes  once  moro  "on  hl«  <'W"_  i 
V\om  collaboration  h«  turns  B«aln  to , 
individual  work.  Nor  r*""'^ 
fall  to  justify  the  Implied  ""''"'""''^"^f ; 
Mr.  Field  has  developed  a  dependable 
ingenuity.  ,  , 

pirobably  no  phase  of  V^'r**^-^^^ 
American  life  Is  more  often  on  the  puo- 
11c  tongue  than  bootlegging.  to  m^. 
Field  has  chosen  to  talk  of  bootlegBers. 
and  of  bootleggers  more  or  less  f'^^^^ 
really  are-tough,  fearless 
without  respect  for  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  especially  when,  as  in  tnis 
case  it  comos  In  bottles.  K«,^.„„rt 

To  be  sure  "Zender"  Is  a  trifle  beyond 
tho  bottle  stage,  but  It  Is  the  search 
for  an  acceptable  substitute  for  car 
nation"  (the  only  milk  that  the  cow- 
ranch '  affords),  which  fi-^t  opens  the 
hearts  of  the  wicked,  wicked  bootlcg- 
eers  That  these  gentlemen  are  reaiiy 
most  honest-hearted  and  Zander  be- 
comingly silent  on  ethical  questions  Is 
due  entirely  to  the  restraint  of  the 
author.  "A  little  child  shall  lead  them, 
in  fact  has  led  through  nia-">'-  '"^"y 
plavs.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Field  to  find 
a  new  use  tor  the  little  child;  at  the 
same  time  he  has  written  an  amusing 

^'perhaps  Zander  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing won  the  warm  affection  of  one 
Mamie  Adams  (Miss  Brady).  For  with 
her  to  care  for  him,  to  drive  him  In  a 
"borrowed"  and  decrepit  flivver  from 
New  Jersey  to  Arizona  in  search  of  his 
father,  to  work  for  him  along  the  road, 
and  finally  to  sing  his  praises  to  all  who 
would  listen,  he  is  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity of  saying  anything  himself— which 
is  how  children  of  nine  are  hest  dis- 
posed of.  Mamie  Is  lacking  something 
in  education;  she  "talks  rough.  The 
environmental  advantages  of  an  orphan 
aslyum  are  not  of  the  best.  So  Mamie 
was  firmly  resolved  that  orphan  Zander 
should  suffer  in  neither  of  these  re- 
spects. If  his  father  turned  out  to  be  a 
bootlegger;  well  Zander  and  she  must 
KO  On  this  she  is  firm,  even  to  the 
shooting  of  guns.  And  on  this  domlnan 
Impulse  is  built  most  of  the  action  of 

'""kflt^er  material  the  piay  Is  lightly 
.(nri    nenuinely    conceived.      me  pro 
logue  is  smooth  exposition,  hecomipgly 
favored      with      Yankee  philosophy. 

tr,  tvne     The  scenes  on  the 

ing,  devil-may-care  "Texas'  and  the 
tem  he-man  of  the  waste  places  (Daji 
Mu^hison).  The  conversation  is  full- 
flavored  and  well-chara^terizlng,  and 
"frectly  or  Indirectly  it  manages  to 
cenTre  on  Zander  most  of  the  tinrie. 

™  his  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  girl 
and  later  on  those  of  the  others  springs 
The  motivation,  the  cross-currents,  the 
conflict  of  wills,  without  which  drama 
U  mposrible.  In  the  last  analysis,  most 
wl^at  is  done  is  done  on  his  account 
vet  he  is  on  the  stage  but  little  and 
avs  nothing  beyond  a  f-vch'l'"-^  re- 
marks Yet  because  his  hold  is  a  plau- 
.;?^ble  one,   much  excellent  drama  re- 

'"why  did  the  author  throw  away  the 

?he  board  much  excellent  characterlza- 

"  a' laugh  there  la  in  It;  but  U  Is  at 
tht  llplnse  of  the  whole  of  the  rest 

°Sn^lc?tag'  the  company  fares  well. 
"Elmer"  afone  being  ^thout  merit  In 
the  playing.  Miss  Brady  has  some  ex- 
ceUent  moments  in  the  second  act.  and 
Mr  Allen's  "Good  News"  is  la  gem 
.spoiled  only  by  Indistinctness  of  speech. 
The  settings  were  excelle^it. 

W.   K.  !>. 


morrow,    was    marked  by 
clarity  and  well-defined  rhythm  .  If  at 
t  mes  there  was  an  evident  striving  in 
measures   requiring   unusual  strength 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  confident 
control.     Miss    Robinson    played  with 
musiciijinly  care  and  evidenced  through- 
out the  work  a  studied  insight  into  its 
•content,  struc^ture  and  meaning.  She 
was  a 
The 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Alice  Brady 
!in  "Zander  the  Great,"  a  comedy  of 
I  contemporary  American  life,  in  three 
acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Salisbury  Field, 
The  cast: 

Jackson   Pepper  'William  Wadsworth 

Oliver    Macy  ...Joseph  Baird 

Mamie  Alice  Brady 

7.ander  John  Ballas 

ji.v.         —   I  Elmer  Lovejoy  Raymond  Van  Sickle 

applauded  enthusiasticallj  .  Good   News  Joseph  Alien 

.  no    Introduction    to    "Lorelei'     was   Texas  Charles  Blckford 

effective  and  "s  choice  wa.  -lf^l<^^^-^;^'^^^^^^^ 

For  novelty   and  diversion   there  wa-s  j^^^^^^^^y.  j^^^s  S.  Barrett 

Meszkowski's  suite— a  show  piece  for     „  p^,^^  q^,,  ^oyies 

the  orchestra  comprising  five  interest-  -     .       ....  ^.,.-v..... 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "Justice."  a 
play  in  four  acts  and  six  scenes  by  John 
Galsworthy;  produced  by  Henry  Jewetfs 
Repertory  Company: 

Cokcson  nu«h  O.  B";"CT 

The  ..frice  boy  '."^  wr^^H 

Ruth  Honeywill   "'•''U'"  J"^,^f" 

Walter"  How  Alan  Mowbray 

.Tames  How  C.  Wordley  Hu^se 

The  cashh-r  S.  L.  Paul 

The  detei  tive  Kaymond  Cardwell 

Tlie  old  advocate  Harold  West 

The  TOUDS  advocate  •I'billfl  Tonile 

The  Judge  .Charlra  Hampden 

Foreman  of  the  jury  Willlara  Black 

Olerk-  of  asslM  Murray  Pease 

The  prisoa  governor  James  A.  Bosliell 

Wooder  Theo(lore  Stoclrwen 

The  prinou  chaplain  Kenneth  While 

The  prison  docter  CJharles  Hampden 

O'Cleary  I*  Paul  Scott 

Moaney  Alan  ilowbray 

CllpUin  Harold  West 

The  performance  of  "Justice,"  among 
othcir  things,  confirmed  the  Impressl.in 
that  In  Mr.  CUve  and  Mr.  BMckler,  the 
Jewett  Players  have  two  actors  of  dis- 
tinction, versatility  and  power.  To  the 
latter  fell  the  role  of  Cokeson,  the  bei- 
nlgn  managing  clerk,  one  of  Gals- 
Worthy's  best  characterizations.  It  often 
seemed  last  night  as  if  the  author  and 
the  actor  had  conspired  to  make  Coke- 
son  the  central  figure-^  Had  Falder  been 


I'layed  by  anyone  less  skillful  than  air. 
Cllv?,  the  fancied  plan  would  have  suc- 
ceed«<d. 

Mr.  Buckler  sketched  beautifully  Uie 
humanity  ot  Ma  clerk.  lie  has  caught 
the  true  mannerisms  of  the  character. 

Mr.  Cllve'^t  achievement  was  not  In- 
ferior. His  task  was  greater  and  In  ap- 
pearance he  did  not  sug-geat  the  boy  of 
23.    He  is  an  expert  comedian. 

Yet.  as  Kalder,  his  sustained  char- 
acterization sta.mped  him  as  a  serious 
actor  of  ability.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
searched  the  cringing,  weak  soul  of 
Falder  more,  but  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Ciive  never  relied  on  the  tricks  of  an 
experienced  player,  l>ut  always  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the 
characterization.  At  least  he  was  pow- 
erful enough  to  match  Mr.  Buckler's 
skill  and  not  to  permit  the  significance 
of  the  play  to  bo  distorted. 

Of  Galsworthy's  drama  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  It  Is  recognized  as  almost 
his  masterpiece — "Loyalties"  may  claim 
precedence — and  Is  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  In  reforming  the  conditions 
that  the  play  portrays.  The  presenta- 
tion at  the  Copley  does  not  hide  Its 
virtues,  which  show  no  signs  of  aging, 
and  the  second  act  seems  just  as  per- 
fect a  bit  of  wTitlng  as  ever  before. 

Although  two  roles  were  outstanding, 
the  company  outdid  Itself  this  week. 
Except  for  one  minor  inoident,  there 
were  no  slips  and  the  prompter  was  not 
as  audible  as  he  often  Is  on  opening 
nights.  Special  praise  is  unnecessary. 
Bach  member  of  the  company  took  his 
part — or  parts — with  accuracy  and  eiise. 
It  was  probably  the  best  performance  of 
the  year  at  the  Copley.  J.  C.  M. 

"A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel,"  a  play  In 
four  acts,  by  E.  G.  Hemmerdee  and 
Francis  Nellson. 

V.f"'!°l Anna  Layng 
tplT  n.-  r  •, Ra'Pf'  Morehouse 
ilt"  Carrol  Peterson 

regsy  Admastoh   .^^n  Ma  ion 

frJv'"";''.    Cpningwood  Paul  Gordon 

ThP.  nfih,  Houston  Richards 

The  Right  Hon.'  George  Admaston.  M.  P. 
Parks  Walter  Gilbert 

.Sir  R^birt  •Fyffe,'  k!  'c.;  '  M.'  p"'"'"'' 
5!,.  T„>,-   r>  ,  Samuel  Godfrey 

Harold  Chase 


Gervalse   Mc.\rthur,  K 

Stuart  Men^les.  K.  O. .  .  .  7.  .Geo7g"e''.SpeU-rn 
I  Chief  among  the  service.^  which  a 
1  stock  company  renders  to  the  public  Is 
\  Its  testimony  of  progress  in  the  theatre, 
given  by  the  revival  from  time  to  time 
of  mile-stones,  or  half-jr.ile-stones  of 
other  days.  Less  than  15  years  ago 
"The  Butterfly  on  the  Wliee!"  was 
y  first  played  in  London.  A  little  over  10 
years  ago.  It  was  Introduced  to  New 
York  and  then  played  in  Boston.  Yet. 
Ithe  only  interest  we  can  have  in  it 
how  Is  as  an  obsolete  curiosity  which 
Iwe  take  pleasure  in  dusting  off  and 
looking  over  when  we  feel  that  perhaps 
we  are  not  progressing  as  we"  might. 
The  Boston  Stock  company  played  it 
smoothly  and  with  fine  feeling,  but  the 
fact  that  the  audience  was  interested 
In  its  comedy  rather  than  in  its  serious 
dramatic  phases  proves  that  as  a  prob- 
lem play  its  day  is  past. 

.\ppearances  were  certainly  against 
Peggy  Adam.son  when  she  found  her- 
self alone  with  her  avowed  lover  in  ad- 
joining rooms  in  a  Paris  hotel.  She 
knew  that  she  did  not  love  her  hus- 
band. She  knew  that  Col'.ingwood  loved 
her.  But  It  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  situation  was  compromising  until 
the  fact  was  pointed  out  to  her  in  a 
long  and  very  confidential  conversation 
with  her  maid,  a  scene  which  reminded 
us  of  the  boudoir-confidence  exposition 
of  many  years  ago.  It  was  doubt- 
less the  intention  of  the  authors  to 
weave  the  cruel  net  for  Peggy  in  order 
,  to  contrast  her  perfect  Innocence  with 
it,  but  in  doing  so,  they  have  taxed  our 
credulity  severely. 

The  situation  being  very  bad,  every- 
one makes  it  worse  by  the  manufac- 
turing of  a  lot  of  lies  to  cover  It  up. 
The  first  two  acts  lead  up  to  the  con- 
ventional climax  of  a  court  room  with 
Peggy  on  the  stand  and  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  conducting  a  cross- 
examination.  The  play  was  written 
for  this  scene,  and  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  its  legal  procedure  Is  per- 
fect, for  one  of  its  authors  was  a  bar- 

rletcr.  We  have  no  doubt  the  ! 
thesis  that  innocent  persons  on  trial 
are  often  beaten  down  Into  a  semblance 
of  guilt.  But  a  passionate  moral  in- 
dignation is  more  likely  to  make  a 
poor  play  than  a  good  one,  unless,  like 
Galsworthy,  its  author  has  a  complete 
command  of  technique. 


TaEMOXT  TEMl'l-K- 
perneld."  a  Swedish  fl^m  v^«sion,  pro-  , 
dilced  by  the  Nordlsfc  company,  and  I 
directed  t>y  A.  W.  Sandberg,  with  a  cast  ^ 
that  include.-^  Frederlk  Jensen,  Rasmus  j 
Christiansen.  Karlna  BeH,  Mario  DInese, 
Karen  Cappcrsen.  Robert  Schleg  and 

others.  „  , 

At  a  pre-view,  at  l-remont  Temple, 
recently,  another  Nordlsk  nim,  "Great 
Expectations,"  was  shown.    AVlth  the 
exception  ot  the  pictures  of  Victor  Sea- 
strom,  the  Swedish  films  are  not  known 
here.      "Great    Expectations"    was  a 
straightforward  picture,  with  some  in- 
teresting photographic  departures  but 
it  lacked  the  technical  Pe^f^f 
American    film.     "David  Coppertield 
produced   by   the   same  company,  ha^ 
neither  the  exaggerated  chiaroscuro  ef- 
fects ot   the   earlier  film 
suffer  so,  technically.    The  Swedish  film 
Is  a  somewhat  abbreviated  "David  Cop- 
perfleld."     For    concentration    of  the 
story,   all   of  the   earlier   episodes,  of 
David's  schooldays,  of  Steepforth,  TrajJ- 
dlcs,  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  the  Inimitable 
Peggottv's,  haVo  been  completely  omit- 
ted     P'eggotty,    herself,   appears  only 
once  or  twice,  and  Barkis  has  one  scene 
that  is  made  the  subject  ot  unnecessary 
editorial  comment  in  sub-tltile. 

But  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  con- 
i  tinuous,  except  for  a  single  "fash- 
back"  when  David  is  .talking  w  ith 
Agnes.  It  is  an  interesting  film,  and 
the  director,  as  Mr.  Seastrom,  has  an 
eve  for  composition,  and  curious  pho- 
tographic effects  obtained  by  colored 
shadows,  carefully  detailed  &ro"P'"Ss, 
and  silhouetting.  He  has  also  been 
economical  in  his  settings.  j 

In  a  strangely  medlow  England,  as 
this  Swedish  film  has  It,  a  well  cliosen 
cast  enacts  Dickens's  story.  Buddy 
Martin,  the  sad-eyed  child,  who  plajs 
David,  seems  self-conscious,  as  are  most 
child  actors,  with  a  few  exceptions.  But 
Frederik  Jensen  as  Mr.  Micawber  staiKs 
through  the  reels  pompously,  cane  in 
hand.  Micawber  to  the  Ufe.  and  witn 
him  are  the  ever  faithful  MIcawbcrs 
and  Mrs.  Micawber,  of  worn  gentility, 
and  always  hampered  by  presence 
of  a  twin.  Betsy  Trotwood,  Uriah  Heep. 
Mr.  and  Ml.';s  Murdstone,  as  well  as 
Agnes,  Dora,  and  her  two  aunts,  are  w;ell 
characterized.  As  for  the  titles,  with 
the  e^-ceptlon  of  a  few,  taken  from  the 
text,  they  were  simply  couched,  of  sen- 
timental tendency.   


Ann  Mason  played  Peggy  with  ad- 
mirable restraint,  making  her  seem,  m 
realltv,  a  broken  but  always  beautiful 
butterfly.  Paul  Gordon  played  an  iin- 
s>-mpathetic  role  without  turning  asia« 
for  sympathy.  Houston  Richards,  In 
white  spats  and  monocle,  created  a  rip- 
ple of  am-usement  wlUi  every  line. 


SINGER  MIDGETS 
I.  HEAD  KEITH  BILL 

As  the  feature  act  of  the  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  this  -week  Leo  Singer 
presents  "So  This  Is  Lilliput,"  Intro- 
ducing his  group  of  midgets  in  an  act 
•f  10  scenes.  The  act  is  pretentlous.j 
•«Ch  scene  being  a  good  number  In  It- 
self. 

One  Is  successively  entertained  by  the 
acrobatic  cowboys,  the  strong  man,  the 
Chinese  conjuror,  the  fa.shion  parade, 
the  passing  revue,  the  hunt,  the  land 
of  the  sky  blue  waters,  the  elephants 
the  boxing  match  and  the  prologue  and 
legend  of  Lady  Godlva.  V 

The  passing  revue  was  the'  outstand- 
ing number  of  the,,  act,  and  here  we 
Were  treated  to  a.  jazz  orchestra,  and 
to  visualizations  of  contemporaneous 
stage  favorites  done  In  miniature.  For 
scenic  features  there  was  the  land  of 
Bky  blue  waters,  a  pictorially  fascinat- 
ing setting  for  an  Indian  council,  framed 
In  ragged  peaks  in  perspective,  golden 
twolight  and  splashing  waterfall  and 
ca.scac'es. 

Sedond  by  not  too  great  margin  was 
the  act  of  Clark  and  Bergman  in  "Sem- 
inary Mary,"  a.  sketch  of  colloquial 
Chatter,  in  a  pretty  picture,  and  giving 
full  vent  to  the  Impersonal  and  agree- 
able comedy  of  Sir.  Bergman,  who  took 

his  turn  as  weiv  at  song,  likewise  the  j 
seminary  maid  of  Miss  Clark,  a  viva- 
cious miss,  who  "teams"  well  with  her 
stage  partne-;  and  then  there  was  the 
neatly  draw-  ,'"prexy"  of  Miss  Hoffman, 
free  from  !  .  ;  slightest  taint  of  cari- 
cature. 

And  so  do  --n  the  line,  a  most  unusual 
bill:  Lew  Price,  better  of  steps  than 
voice;  Riti  Gould,  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye,  in  song  and  story;  Butler,  Benton 
and  company.  In  a  sketch  of  bickering 
and  banter;  Ross  and  Edwards,  nuts 
on  a  trail  of  their  own  making;  and 
Will  Morrii.-,  comedy  cyclist,  who  ojiened 
with  an  act  of  promise  that  started  a 
bill  of  fulfilment.  T.  A.  R. 


with  Mr.  Craven,  in  perdvin,  en- 
acting Tommy  Tucker.  Eighth 
and  next  to  last  -week. 
MAJESTIC— "Up  She  Goes,"  a 
lively  and  -well-perfortned  mu- 
sical show,  with  Fannie  Rice, 
Nancy   Welford    and  Richard 
(Skeets)  Gallagher.  Last -week. 
PLYMOUTH  —  "The  Whole 
Town's  Talking,"  hilarious  farce 
hy  John  Emerson  and  Anita 
Loos,    with    Grant  Mitchell, 
Frank    Lalor    and  Catherine 
Owen.    Third  and  last  week. 
SELWYN— "Stella  Dallas,"  with 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  again  in  con- 
genial and  dramatic  role  with 
a  fitting  supporting  company. 
Last  week. 
SHUBERT— "The  Passing  Show," 
more  or  less  extravagant  revue, 
with  Ted  Lewis  and  his  band, 
and  numerous  artistic  tableaux. 
Third  and  last  week. 
WILBUR— "The  Laughing  Lady," 
with  Ethel  Barrymore  as  the 
charming  divorcee   of  Sutro's 
satiric    comedy.    Second  and 
last  week.  _ 
Apropos  of  the  discussion  about  cer- 
tain colors  associated  with  certain  men 
or  women.    We  saw  yesterday  samples 
of  silk  on  a -card.    There  were  colors 
named    Malmaison,    Pharaoh,  Fallow, 
Orion.    "Were  these  names  given  ca- 
priciously, drawn  from  a  hat,  or  is  there 
symbolism?    Why  Orion,  for  example? 
Orion  was  a  mighty  hunter  and  a  hand- 
some man.    Some  say  that  Diana  fell  in 
love  with  him;  John  Phoenix  insisted 
that  he  was  "the  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated family  of  O'Ryan";  there^e 
many    stories    ahout    Orion;  Richard 
Henry  Home  wTote  an  epic  poem  about 
him  and  <or  the  first  edition  charged 
only   a  farthing;   De  Qulncy  wrote  a 
singular  essay  about  the  nebula  in  the 
constellation  and  there  is  a  fear-inspir- 
Ing  picture  that  goes  with  it;  Tennyson 
described  the   giant,  and  not  too  re- 
spectfully,  as   "sloping   slowly  to  the 
west,"  which  led  Fitzgerald  to  ask  Ten- 
nyson if  he  had  ever  seen  him  "sloping 
In  that  direction;  there  are  at  least  four 
operas  with  Orion  as  hero— two  of  them 
have   for,  sub-title   "Diana  Avenged  ; 
Godfrey  Higgins,  in  his  "AnacaljTisls, 
an  Attempt  to  Draw  Aside  the  Veil  of 
the  Saitic  Isis,"  says  Orion  was  nick- 
named Aquosus,  and  asks  whether  he 
was  Jonas:  William  Tooke,  translating 
Luclan's  "Enconlura  on  a  Magnilicent 
Hall,"  pokes  fun  at  the  story  of  Orion  s 
strange  birth;  but  there  Orion  Is,  high 
I  up  In  the  sky,  with  his  glittering  belt 
and  why,   O  WHY,   is  a  color  called 
"Orion"?  The  shade  represented  on  the 
card  Is  not  hunter's  green. 

And  whv  "Malmaison"?  Is  there  any 
reference  to  the  Bpi press  Josephine'? 
All  we  remember  about  her  personal 
appearance  is  that  she  was  said  to  have 
poor  teeth,  so  that  she  seldom  smiled. 

SYMBOLICAL  COSTUMES 

A  Bostonian,  returning  from  Pans,; 
has  sent  to  The  Heo-ald  the  names  given' 
by  dressmakers  there  to  certain  cos- 
tumes: "I  Give  Myself,"  "A  Faithful 
Heart,"  "Star  of  the  Sea,"  "A  Lost 
Heart  "  "The  Prefetrred  of  Belles.  Now 
suppose  a  Bonstonian  should  wear  one 
of  these  costumes  here.  Would  a  man 
be  supposed  to  know  this  symbolism? 
If  the  adorable  Miss  Goligiitly  should 
wear  the  first  named  costume,  -would  he 
be  expected  to  put  his  arm  at  once 
around  her  waist? 


Answer:    Douglas,  the  Shoonian. 

FOR  MR.   H.  MOORE  LEWIS 

The  song  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Bangor  was  sung  to  the  delight  of 
thousands  by  the  late  Bert  Williams. 
Mr.  John  W.  LycU,  Jr.,  of  Fall  River 
writes  that  Mr.  Lewis  can  obtain  a 
reproduction  of  the  song  on  a  phono- 
graph record.  The  Herald  is  indebted 
to  him  and  to  J.  D.  K.  for  the  words. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  cartoons  we 
have  seen  for  some  time  Is  in  the  cur- 
rent Judge:  "Scrambled  History" 
George  Washington  crosfi.ii,  the  Dela 
ware  and  meeting  Cleopatra. 

"Chicago  w^iU  have  the  largest  riding 
hall  In  the  world."  Mr.  Dick  Ax  sug- 
gests that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
be  invited  to  appear  there  on  the  open- 
Ins  night.  "It  is  the  only  place  where 
he  has  not  fallen  from  his  horse.  Why 
not  let  him  keep  his  record  cleanT' 

THE  POET  FOR  ALL  AGES 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,  . 

Please  note  that  Shakespeare  foretold 
the  oil  scandal.  "Much  Adto  About 
Nothing,"  act  III,  scene  V.  Constable 
(MoAdoo)— "Yes,  I  thank  God  I  am  as 
honest  as  any  man  living." 

Headborough  (Walsh)— "Comparisons 
are  odorous." 

"Oil's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  act  I, 
scene  IL  "I>t  me  not  live  after  my 
flame  lacks  oil."  ^  ,  j 

Lord  (Doheny)— "They  that  least  lend 
it  you  shall  lack  you  first.'' 

New  Haven,  Ct.  DIN  &EED. 


to 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

ARLINGTON— "Tangerine,"  mu- 
sical comedy  performed  by  the 
Berkeley  Comedians,  with  Miss 
Ann  Milburn.    Second  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "The  First 
Year,"  Frank  Craven's  amusing 


LAYING  THE  DUST 

(A  London  vicar  thinks  that  if  U 
censed  premises  were   open   later  on! 
Sundays,    people  could  refresh  them-^ 
selves  comfortably  after  church.)  i 

Forgive  us,  vicar,  who  opine 
That  few  would  visit  Bacchus  shrine,  I 
If  every  dry  and  dusty  sermon 
were  sprinkled  with  the  derv  ot  Her- 
nion. 

Or  could'st  thoM  lull  thy  weary  sheep  i 
Into  a  soft  refreshing  sleep, 
•Twould  matter  little  should  the  goats  | 
A  foretaste  share  of  parching  throats.  ' 
—A.  W.  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Mr.  Koy  L.  McCardle  of  the  Morning 
Telegraph  (New  York),  considering  a 
.luestionnaire,  finally  evolved  these  an-] 
swers: 

Question:  Why  was  Socrates  con- 
demned to  drink  the  hemlock? 

Answer:  Because  hemlock  makes  the 
best  wood  alcohol. 

Question:    Who  wrote; 

■•Rir.«slnea  on  thee,  little  man.. 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  sign  reading  ".Tasper  Stone,  Jew- 
eler "  in  Charlestown,  mentioned  by 
your  corre.s-pondent.  has  been  remem- 
bered in  our  family  for  many  years. 
Another  sign  in  the  same  town  read: 

"Rideout.  Livery  Stable.'.'   

Newton.  E.MERRILL 

A   HARDY  RACE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 

Here's  the  way  a  sign  reads  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Thacher  House  in  Bidde 

3  STAR  TONICS 
are  made  of  pure  fruit  and  sterilized 

bottles.    Drink  witli  your  meals.  

"  "  PHILIP  B.  HEY  WOOD. 

Worcester. 

THE  PINK  CARNATION 

■  (.Vpologies  to  Edgar  A.  Guest) 
As  my  train  whizzed  hy  a  teneme 

block  _    ,     _  . 

At  one  of  the  windows  I  -chanced 

And^°th^re.  on  a  rude  shelf  over  the 

Bloomed,  sturdy  and  gay,  a  carnation- 
pink.  I 
Says  I  to  myself:   "What  luck  some 

Do  jTa^e^vUh  a  bit  (<f  florist's  trimmin! 
She  probably  salvaged  that  slip  from  a 

And^nursed  it  along  on  moistened  gravel. 

•liotted  in  alley-hardened  dirt; 
Ts  ever  for  fertilizer  on  the  alert: 
Well   if  she  scours  her  pans  and  fioors 
Why  isn't  her  home  as  happy  as  ours .' 
New  Bedford    ^  ^  A.  L.  K. 

"MY    DEAR  PREMIER" 

(London  Daily  Chronicle) 
Mr  MacDonald  s  "My  Dear  Premier 
in  his  letter  to  M.  Poincare  is  an  in- 
teresting extension  of  the  word  m  ofti- 
cill  correspondence.   Officially  M^  Pom- 
care's  title  is  President  of  the  Counci 
of  Minister.'-,  but  few  people  know  that 
the  word  •  premier"  is  older  than  the 
'm^ern  era.   though  very  rarely  used 
I  hi    the  Victorians  and  anathematized 
bv    old-fashioned    politicians,    ^et  i 
^oes  b-ick  at  least  two  centuries,  and 
may  be  found  uultc  often  in  the  corre- 
Lnondence  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  MaVl- 
.'^bugh^as  applied   to   aodolphu.  n 
T^nrliament     the     usual     18th  ceniurj 
Ihrise  was  "the  minister."  and  North 
woind  never  allow  himself  to  be  caUed 
iprime  minister  or  iwemler. 

^  ;  z  7  '  /  ^'^ 

IS  th.  word  "servKe"  one  of  the  words 
borlngly  abused  today?  How  Is  U  to  be 
used  significantly? 

A  great  department  store  In  London- 
the  managers  prefer  to  call  "  a  house 
of  business-employs  a  ""^8^^^^^^^^^- 
»^  «-,-ito  ftiiW  a  column  advertise- 

^".^On^.tr'Sple.  describes  the  offer 
of  further  Information  by  return  posl^M 
•service.'  Another  speaks  P'^^""'* 
deUveVy  as  though  it  were  the  same 
Slent  auality.  Still  another  retW» 
Ito  a  wiUingness  to  •  submit  free  t^" 


■  l.'lntflon:  "Service 
hould  do 
that  he 
.  ]•      ions  in  the 
n  i  I  \  I  rs.-il,"  \^ 
lilt  t'sfiTd  Dictionary  devotfta 
l:.  s — each  page  has  three 
IS  word.    There  Is  a  host 


QASPERS 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  to  show  that  he 
Is  a  democratlo.  jrood  lellow,  with  no 
TioMscnse  about  him,  U  said  to  smoke 
">'aspers"  with  apparent  enjoyment 
u  hfii  occasion  demands.  Just  what  Is 
'•"7  Is  It  a  cheap  cigar  that 
0  rasp  on  first  acquaintance; 
•  ty  of  the  Flor  de  Sewer?  A 
[C'trar  that  leads  one  entering  the  room 
|to  think  that^a  rag  is  burning?  Is  It 
contraction  of  "Gasperado"? 


I/et  Us  go  back  for  a  minute  to  the 
asslonatii  advertiser  In  London.  Lls- 
cn  to  this: 
"The   cigar-smoker,   epicure   In  the 
oifunia  of  burnt  tobacco  leaf,  knows 
liat,  although  a  'Trlchl,'  at  so  many  for 
tl'.i  nipeo,  niny  satisfy  a  subaltern  In 
til!  Indian  army,  or  a  Borneo  cheroot 
rr.;iy  -inothe  the  nerves  of  a  planter  In 
tlu^   \.igu<>  East,  In  London  there  Is 
thing  for  the  palate  after  or  with 
the  last  drop  of  coffee  and  its  pousse 
but  a  bundle  of  the  beautiful  leaves  of 
the  Vuelta  Abajo,  with  a  scarlet  and 
golden  garter,  such  as  you  may  buy  In 

their  selected  hundreds  In   's  to- 

b.iri  o  department. 

\o^'.  about  a  'good  cigar.'  Be  you 
I  i  \n.  I  t  t which  80  few  men  are)  In 
i'.s  .  holce;  do  not,  for  the  love  o' 
smoke,  twiddle  It,  schoolboy-wise, 
ngainst  your  ear  and  listen  (or  a 
crackle.  Do  not,  if  you  hear  It,  ex- 
claim, 'Ah,  that's  In  good  condition!' 
Xo.  no,  please  don't!  Be  wise  enough, 
cracl<le  or  no  crackle,  to  listen  to  what 
win  tell  yoii  about  what  you 


are  buying." 
Are  "gaspers"  to  be  obtained  at  this 
emporium"?     "Will    the    swells,  the 


'nuts  "  in  London,  call  for  "gaspers' 
now  that  Wales,  old  top.  Is  smoking 
them.  What? 

At  the  revival  of  "lolanthe"  in  Lon- 
don early  this  month  when  the  lines — 
Every  boy  and  every  gal 
That's  born  into  this  world  ailve 
Is  either  a  little  Liberal 

Or  else  a  little  Conservative" 
■pre  sung  there  was,  strange  to  say,  no 
booing"  by  the  Laborites  of  either  high 
or  low  degree. 


FOR  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  Chesterton  stands  up  valiantly 
or  the  Ehigllsh  breakfast  as  oppdsed  to 
he  light  one  favored  by  many  Ameri- 
cans: Grapefruit,  toast  or  rolls,  per- 
haps an  egg  or  a  cereal,  coffee  or  tea, 
Mr.  Chesterton  will  never  forsake  bacon 
and  eggs. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  as  a  tireless 
and  intrepid  sociologist,  is  keenly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  the  discussion.  He 
quotes  Sir  Thomas  Ingoldsby's  Idea  of 
a  breakfast,  as  recorded  in  the  "Le- 
gendfi" : 

"It  seems  he  had  taken  a  light  break- 
fast— bacon, 

An  egg  ana  a  Uttle  boiled  haddock-,,  at 
most 

A  round  and  a  half  of  some  hot  but- 

ter'd  toast. 
With  a  slice  of  cold  sirloin  from  yes- 
terday's roast." 

Mr.  Johnson  then  says:  "You  know 
I  am  a  man  of  simple  tastes.  My 
breakfast  consists,  as  a  rule,  of  half  a 
gr.Tpefrjilt^when  I  can  afford  It— toast 
or  rolls,  -with  a  Uttle  marmalade  (Orange 
or  wild  grape — wild  grapes  grow  on  my 
Clamport  lot),  three  English  walnuts 
and  a  cup  or  two  of  tea — no  sugar  or 
cream.  Thus  I  am  prepared  for  my 
fatiguing  researches.  The  morning  is 
the  time  for  mental  work." 

We  once  passed  a  week-end  with  Mr. 
Johnson  at  a  luxurious  summer  "cot- 
tage." We  observed  him  busily  en- 
gaged at  breakfast.  Grapefruit  and 
strawberries  were  followed  by  one  of 
those  cereal  pocketbooks  with  whiskers. 
Then  came  three  fried  eggs  with  bacon. 
(One  morning  he  ate  heartily  of  scram- 
bled eggs  and  sausages.).  Coffee  cake, 
rolls,  toast,  two  cups  of  coffee.  And  on 
Sunday  morning,  besides  fruit,  eggs, 
toatt.  rolls,  he  ate  flshballs,  beans  and 
minced  chicken.  Is  it  possible  that  Mr. 
■^Johnson  Is  a  self-deceiver?  '  Or  Is  it 
that  he  eats  a  hearty  breakfast  only 
when  he  Is  some  one's  guest?  Not  that 
we  mean  to  taunt  him  for  his  thrift. 


MAM    JONG  LESSON 
No.  23 

The  cubes  are  now  divided  into  equaj 
parts  and  the  players  begin  to  throw 
ti  r  n  Into  the  cemtre  of  the  table,  eo,ll- 
,e  names  of  the  characters  at  the 
time.  This  produces  a  very  pleas-- 
Ing  effect,  as  none  of  the  players  can 
IgWkir  what  the  others  are  saying.  Who-  i 
^  -   has   the   loudest  voice  and  can 


.  I 


,         as  Kit. a     in  iH.l.Li.  II 

1 1,,,  hos;  son  that  lh«y  ore 

l,.,in-,h>  ..  ,         ■    uiw."    At  this  signal 

t  ,,i."ls  a  grand  rush  for  tho.  dlnlng- 
,  ,,,„.  A.  IIOSB. 

WELSHISMS 

V.  P.  recently  spoke  of  "Weisli  pars- 
ley" as  a  slang  term  for  "hemp."  hence 
a  bagman's  rope.  Does  he  know  that 
this  slang  Is  very  old;  that  It  may  be 
found  earlv  In  the  17th  ccnliury,  In 
•FletohcM'a  play,  "The  Elder  Brother"? 
"In  tough  Welch  parsley,  which  our 
vulgar  tongue  is  strong  hempen  halters." 

A  Welsh  wig  Is  a  worsted  cap;  a 
Welsh  cricket,  a  louse;  a  Welsh  am- 
bassador, the  cuckoo;  the  Welsh  fiddle, 
tha  itch.  To  turn  a  thing  to  a  Welsh- 
man's hose  Is  to  suit  to  one's  purpose. 

THE  BAD  OLD  DAYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here's  another  addendum  to  Mr. 
Quincv  Kilby's  "Patent  Medicine 
Morgue,"  sent  by  "C.  C.  K.,"  a  friend 
Ih  California  to  whom  I  had  mailed  the 
original: 

The  morning  after  the  night  before 
When  we  had  disdained  to  be  quitters, 

We  oft  found  relief 

In  the  midst  of  our  grief 
From  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters. 

C.  H.  C. 


ft 
lUo 

pci'ceu  M  0he  i.<  on  the  i:l;iK>'.  It  is  in- 
consplcuoiw.  Except  In  close-up.  MiM 
Tnylor  contrives  to  give  the  illusion  of 
i  xtrcnie  youth,  ami,  paltry  n»  the  piece 
l  i.  when  Mho  is  jirrsent  It  has  life.  A 
I.  u-  scenes  of  th«>  New  York  subway 
:inil  ".•itrop-hanging."  as  well  as  of  Fifth 
nviMuio  bu.ses,  have  been  added  to  the 
original,  to  which  the  film,  othcrwlK«,  j 
adheres  closely.  E.  O.  j 


iA  cablegram  announced  last  Monday 
the  death  of  Ada  Adiny,  the  opera 
singer,  and  stated  that  ^  her  maiden 
name  was  Chapman  and  her  birthplace 
Boston. 

Jules  Martin's  "Nos  Artistes,"  pub- 
lished at  Paris  In  1901.  states  that  she 
was  born  at  Boston  In  1865;  that  she 
studied  singing  In  Paris  with  Pauline 
Vlardot  and  Sbriglia;  that  she  made  her 
debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1837  as  a 
dramatic  soprano. 


THE  EDUCATIVE  FILM 

(From  the  WoLurn  Dally  Times) 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country"  weni 
over  with  a  decided  bang  yesterday.  ,  . 
The  picture  itself  is  a  perfect  plcturlz.a- 
tion  of  the  famous  Edward  Everett  Hall 
(sic)  masterpiece.  .  .  .  This  picture 
.  is  a  drastic  lesson  in  loyalty  to 
the  government.  The  film  gave  a  realis- 
tic analysis  of  the  government  official 
who  substituted  his  patriotism  for  per- 
sonal gain  and  political  aggrandizement 
and  who  lived  to  deeply  regret  lua  a.o- 
tlon. 

.LiOEWiS  iSTATE— "Happiness,"  film 
of  the  J.  Hartley  Manners  play,  directed 
by  King  Vidor,  with  a  cast  that  in- 
cludes Laurette  Taylor,  Hedda  Hopper, 
Cyril  Chadwick,  Pat  O'Malley,  Edith 
Yorke,  Patterson  Dial,  Laurence  Grant, 
Mario  Carillo.  Charlotta  Minneau  and 
Charles  Mailes. 


First  In  "Peg  O'  My  Heart"  and  now 
in  "Happiness,"  Laurette  Taylor  ha^ 
transferred  to  the  screen  a  play  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners,  avowedly  T\Titten  for 
her.  And  "Happiness"  Is  a  one-man 
affair,  or  rather  one  woman,  obviously 
contrived,  Ijlandly  optimistic,  peopled 
by  a  fragile  and  Whistleresque  mother, 
a  buoyant  young  Irish  electrician  who 
modestly  admits  himself  to  be  "a  poet, 
a  musician  and  an  inventor,"  several 
disillusioned  society  lolk,  a  member  of 
"the  fast  set."  various  trades  persons, 
and  Jennie  Wreay,  who  like  PoIIyanna 
whips  them  all  into  activity  by  her 
I'onvardness  and  naive  enthusiasms. 

As  the  abused  and  under-estimated 
errand  girl  at  Rosselsteln's,  a  fashion-  • 
able  dressmaking  establishment,  which 
puts  up  with  her  caprices  for  an  in- 
credibly long  time,  she  "gets  big 
thoughts"  and  dreams  of  a  shop  of  her 
own.  Then  she  meets  Mrs.  Chrystal 
Hope,  amuses  her,  and  with  her  mother 
is  invited  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days 
In  the  lap  of  luxury.  But  she  soon 
wearies  qf  this,  and  so  back  to  Rossell-  ; 
.stein's,  now  as  a  fitter  at  a  greatly 
augmented  salary. 

Then    enrer    the    young    electrician,  i 
bragging  of  the  Irish,  and  anxious  to  I 
spend  a  Sunday  in  the  country  with  her.  i 
As  a  substitute  she  suggests  the  sub-  ' 
way,  for  her  mother  is  still  searching  for 
a  long-lost  husband,  whom  one  expects 
to  turn  up  at  any  moment.    He  never 
does.    As  the  three  .spend  their  Sunday 
underground,  the  mother  thinks  she  sees 
her  husband,  consults  her  pocket  minia- 
ture and  rushes  down  the  aisle  to  con-  ! 
front  a  strange  man  with  "Have  you  j 
lost  your  mind?    Have  you  forgotten 
that  you  have  a  wife  and  child?    Have  I 
you  forgotten  that  you  live  in  Brook- 
lyn?" And  the  gentleman  answers,  with 
becoming  dignity,  "I  have  not  lost  my 
mind.    I  never  had  a  wife  or  child,  and 
I  never  hope  to  live  in  Brooklyn." 

In  due  course  of  time  Jennie  acquires 
the  shop,  and  as  Mme.  Eplnard.  "I  didn't 
know  that  It  was  French  for  spinach 
when  1  chose  It."  she  explains,  bids 
fair  to  rival  Rossellstein's.  In  like  man- 
ner, Fermoy  has  set  up  shop  as  a 
maker  of  "Inventions  while  you  wait," 
and  sic  transit  mundi.  Then,  just  as 
the  curtain  is  about  to  be  rung  down, 
another  Jennie,  forlorn,  also  from 
Brooklyn,  and  an  ex-errand  girl  at  $8  a 
week,  makes  her  appearance,  and  the 
old  cycle  bids  fgir  to  be  repeated.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Lady  Bountiful  is  pro- 
vided with  a  lover,  al.so  disillusioned  . 
before  Jennie  had  passed  his  way. 

When  it  was  presented  on  the  stage 
a  cast  that  included  O.  P.  Heggie,  J.  M. 
Kerrigan,  Violet  Kemble  Cooper  and 
Lynne  Fontanne  added  its  bit  to  the 
excellent  work  of  Laurette  Taylor.  The 


So  far  so  good.  Mme.  Adiny  made  her 
debut  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  May  6, 
1887,  as  Chimene  In  Massenet's  "Cid." 
Others  in  the  cast  were  the  two  De 
Reszkes,  Plancon  and  Mme.  Bosman. 
Roslta  Mauri  was  the  leading  dancer. 

Was  this  Mme.  Adiny's  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage?  Evidently  not,  for 
In  1887  a  Parisian  critic  wrote:  "Mme. 
Adiny,  who  was  the  star  of  the  Ferrari 
company— the  star  today  is  the  tenor, 
Maslnl — had  obtained  a  success  in 
Brazil  and  in  Italy  that  came  to  the 
ears  of  Gailhard,  director  of  our  opera, 
He  saw  the  beautiful  American  and 
was  charmed.  This  is  easily  under- 
stood, for  she  is  a  superb  woman  whose 
effect  on  an  audience  .should  be  as  great. 
The  song  is  worthy  of  the  plumage.  The 
voice  is  powerful,  admirably  schooled, 
and  the  actress  is  a  true  Falcon" — (that 
is  to  say,  a  dramatic  soprano) — "is  en- 
dowed with  remarkable  dramatic  in- 
stinct and  feeling."  She  was  heard 
later  at  the  opera  in  "L'Africaine," 
"Don  Juan,"  "Henry  VIII,"  "Sigurd,"  I 
"Patrie,"  "La  J'uive"  and  "Les  Hugue-  I 
nots,"  and  she  was  the  original  Duchesse  i 
in  Saint-Saens's  "Ascanio."  Later  she  ] 
shone  in  Wagnerian  and  other  roles  in  ' 
Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  at 
London. 

The  cablegram  said  that  Mme.  Adiny 
was  the  wife  of  Paul  Milliet,  the  libret- 
tist. He  was  born  of  French  parents 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
taught  there,  and  busied  himself  as  a 
writer  of  librettos — among  them  "Hero- 
diade,"  "Werther"  and  translations  of 
"Mefistophele."  "L'Aml  Fritz,"  "Cavel- 
lerla  Rusticana"  and  other  Italian  operas  i 
— plays,  poems,  etc.  In  1895  he  founded  j 
the  journal  Le  Monde  Artiste.  ' 


lui:— Cliloajo  Tribui 


Can  any  one  Inform  us  concerning  tho 
early  years  of  Ada  Adiny,  who  as  Miss 
Chapman  was  born  in  this  city?  Did  she 
study  and  sing  here?  Did  she  sing  in 
Italy  before  she  went  to  Brazil?  She 
was  certainly  famous  in  her  day. 


Arthur  Shattuek's  recital  announced 
for  JIarch  5  has  hecn  cancelled  as  he 
must  play  with  the  Chicago  Symphony 
orchestra  in  Milwaukee  Bach's  Triple 
Concerto  wltli  Messrs.  Maier  and  Pat- 
tison. 

The  weekly  Bulletin  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Haverhill,  announces  the 
coming  of  Edward  Lemare  on  March  11. 
"One  of  the  greatest  organists  now  liv- 
ing Tunder  auspices  of  Junior  Aid."  How 
will  the  excellent  Mr.  Lemare  enjoy 
this  limitation? 


Half  tho  members  of  tho  choir  of  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y..  resigned  or  threatened 
i  to  resign  after  the  pastor  had  preached 
'a  sermon  against  divorce.  Sevon  mem- 
bers out  of  the  30  singers  are  divorced. 
The  leader,  who,  divorced,  married  a 
divorced  woman,  and  Deacon  Woodburn, 
who  had  been  divorced  three  times  and 
recently  married  his  former  wife,  say, 
according  to  a  dispatch,  that  they  may 
never  return  to  the  church,  so  badly 
have  their  feelings  been  hurt. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  hymn,  "Blest  Be 
the  Vie  That  Binds,"  Is  not  a  favorite 
with  this  choir. 

j  We  were  long  ago  tired  of  Houdlni. 
Herrmann  the  Great,  and  all  the  rest  ol 
their   tribe   with   the    .same   stale   old  I 

'tricks.  Gosh!  we'd  like  to  see  the  great-  I 
est  prestidigitator  of  them  all.  Signer 
Andl  Mcllonl,  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
Signor  Alellonl  can  throw  five  bushels 
of  figures  Into  the  air  and  keep  them 
dancing  up  and  down  at  the  same  time 
as  long  as  he  wants  to  right  before 
your  very  hands  and  face,  and  then  he  ' 
says  "Presto,  change!"  like  that,  and  the 
figures  all  jump  together  and  make  two  j 
bicr  words,  "Xo  bonus."    He's  wondtr- 


Clara  Clemens,  contralto,  and  Morllz 
RoBonthal,  pianist,  will  give  a  com-rt 
In  Jordan  hall  this  iifterneon  for  thi 
benefU  of  German  chil'lnn. 

Bernlc-o  I'oyscr.  soprano,  will  sing  In 
Stelncrt  hall  tonight. 

Messrs.  Gebhard  and  Fnbrlrto  will  play 
.sonatas  by  Brahms.  Ijazzarl  and  Urleg 
In  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night. 


Tho  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening:  Scrlabln's  symphony,  "Tha 
Divine  Poem"  (in  one  movement)  will 
bo  performed  for  the  flr.st  time  In  this 
city.  Arthur  Nlklsch  brought  It  out  In 
Paris  in  1905.  Two  Short  Poems  (after 
1'agorn)  for  orchestra  by  j;tliel  Legln- 
ska  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time 
anywhere.  Orchestral  compositions  by 
her  have  been  performed  In  New  York, 
London  and  Berlin.  The  overture  will 
bo  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  Vera  Janakopolus  will  sing 
with  tho  orchestra  Ravel  s  "Schehera- 
zade," a  suite  of  three  iwems,  "Asia," 
"Tho  Enchanted  Flute"  and  "The  In- 
different One."  Born  of  Greek  parent- 
age In  Brazil,  she  sang  here  for  tho 
first  time  at  one  of  Mrs.  Hall  McAllis- 
ter's Morning  Musicales.  Before  that 
she  sang  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  at  Cambridge.  Her  reputation 
In  Europe  Is  great.  This  season  she  has 
been  singing  In  New  York.  Her  homo  Is 
Paris,  where  she  studied. 


Mr.  Gabrllowltsch  will  play  the  piano 
in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon. Mme.  Galll-Curci  on  that  after- 
noon will  sing  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  On  .Sunday  evening  the  Boston 
String  Quartet  will  play  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  (Bridge's  Quartet.  E  minor;  G. 
Faure's  Second  Piano  Quintet.  Mr. 
Motte-Lacrotx,  pianist),  and  Thalia  Sa- 
banleva  oi  the  Metropolitan  opera  com* 


1 1  know  I  am  deathless; 
I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be 

swept  by  tho  carpenter's  compass; 
I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's 

curlacus  cut  v.lth  a  burnt  stick  at 

night. 

•   •  • 

One  world  is  aware,  and  by  far  the 
Jargest  to  me,  and  that  is  myself; 
And  wliether  I  come  to  my  own  today, 
/  or  In  ten  thousand  or  ten  million 

years. 

I  can  cheerfully  take  it  now,  or  -with 
equal  cheerfulness  I  can  wait. 

My  foothold  is  tenon'd  and  mortis'd  in 
granite; 

I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution; 
And  I  know  the  amplitude  of  time. 

WALT  -WHITMAN. 


REMEMBER  THE  "GHOST"  TRAIN? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T^e  recent  query  from  Marcellua 
Graves  as  to  the  location  of  suburban 
stations  on  the  old  New  York  &  New 
England  railroad  has  brought  this  com- 
ment from  a  former  official  of  the  road: 

"I  do  not  find  there  was  any  definite 
reason  why  some  of  the  stations  on  the 
New  York  &  New  England  railroad  In 
the  suburban  zone  were  placed  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  location  or  adjoin- 
mg  the  west-bound  track.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  some  of  them  were. 

"Originally  this  line  was  single  track 
and  when  the  stations  were  first  located 
It  was  always  my  opinion  that  they 
were  placed  where  it  was  most  conven- 
ient, perhaps  having  some  preference  to 
the  side  of  the  railroad  upon  which  there 
was  then  the  greatest  development.  The 
road  was  aftenvards  double-tracked 
and  at  some  places  similar  to  Harvard 
street  arrd  Dorchester,  stations  Were 
built  adjoining  the  inward  tracks.  At  no 
time  did  the  New  York  &  New  Eng- 
land trains  run  left-handed.  They  did 
on  the  Old  Colony,  and  on  that  line 
some  of  the  stations  were  changed  when 
they  commenced  to  run  right-handed." 

T.  F.  A. 

"DOUGHBOY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  an  Inquiry  in  your  column 
sbout  the  origin  of  the  word  "Dough- 
boy" as  applied  to  the  American  In- 
fantryman. 

I  might  be  able  to  give  some  light  on 
this  subject  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
the  infantry  wore  white  breast  cords 
and  it  was  the  habit  of  the  men  to  keep 
these  cords  clean  by  using  flour.  In 
cases  of  rain  these  cords ,  would  be- 
come sticky  and  doughy,  hence  the 
word  "doughlJoy."  This  is  the  explana- 
tion I  Iiave  always  heard.  I  trost  it 
may  answer  C.  W.  T's  question. 

RICHARD  H.  COOMBS. 
Berlin,  N.  H. 

DOWN  IN  WASHINGTON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  "Sea  and  the  Jungle"  with  its 
wide-eyed  Chocolate  babies  running 
arotmd  among  banana  trees,  is  not  to 
be  ctftnpasid  with  the  new  edition  of 


rors  of  \S  at.iington,"  Avliicli  aiso 
>•  of   wlld-oyoil     babes  rushing 
,L  in  a  male  of  oil  derricks.  The 
k  rack  of  a  twig  in  the  jungle  is  sooth- 
ine:  besiJe  the  snap  of  a  rubber  band 
■    he  latest  evidence.  .  .  In  the  dark- 
if  night,  while  one-half  of  AVash- 
1   Is  trjlns  to  ambush  the  other 
we  hear  the  heavy  tread  of  the 
luarti.     It  is  a  halting,  unsteady 
As  we  listen  we  too  get  nervous, 
tor  we  know  the  Old  Guard  dies,  but 
never  surrenders.  .  .  At  last  he  sounds 
off,  "T^velve  o'clock  and  oils  well  on 
the  Potomac."    We  turn  over  and  go 
to  sle«p.    "We  know  he  is  going  to  die. 

ANDY. 

A  CASE  OF  MISCEGENATION 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  passage  is  in  some  re- 
:narks  which  United  States  Senator 
Harlau  made  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  March  25.  1SC2: 

1  know  of  a  family  of  colored  or 
mulatto  children,  the  children,  too,  I 
of  a  gentleman  who  very  recently 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber,    who    are  now  at 
school  in,  Ohio.    Yes,  sir,  the  chil- 
dren of  a  gentleman  who  very  re- 
cently, not  to  exceed  a  year  since, 
occupied  a  seat  on  this  floor,  a  sen- 
ator from  a  slave  state. 
Who  was  that  senator? 
Brookline.        ,  INQUIRKR.  , 

ADD  "PANTSIANA"  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lady  Xorah  Bentinck  ("My  Wander- 
ings and  Memories")  sang  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  she  saw  there  a  well-dressed 
(sic)  native  in  (apparently)  a  suit  of 
European  evening  clothes: — 

"When  he  rose,  however,  I  noticed 
that  he  hadn't  any  trousers.  He  was 
arrayed  in  shirt,  waistcoat,  and  coat. 
He  explained  to  someone  that  he  had 
collected  the  garments  he  had  on  by 
exchanging  corals  for  them  with  trav- 
elers. He  was  waiting  for  someone 
vho  bad  a  superfluous  pair  of  evenlng- 
lousers."  O'TIS  SAKTO. 


FREE  SPEECH  IN  BOSTON 

\s  the  World  Wags: 
The  death  in  England  within  a  year 
f  Tennte  C.  Claflin,  sister  of  Victoria 
C  Woodhull — both  of  them  married  well 
in  London  after  their  stormy  stay  as 
publishers  and  social  reformers  in  New 
York  in  the  TO's  and  SO  s — recalled  to 
me  a  striking  iiicident  in  which  two 
young  Bostonians  figured  while  Henry 
L.  Pierce  was  mayor  of  this  city.  I 
recall  only  two  or  three  Bostonians  who 
will  remember  local  events  of  that  dis- 
tant day.  One  of  them  is  an  honored 
lawyer  still  in  practice;  the  other  was 
a  New  Bedford  man,  a  publisher,  now 
in  France;  the  third,  a  local  writer.  Mr. 
John  W.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Quincy  Kilby 
may  recall  this  era,  though  the  present 
matter  published  now  for  the  first  time. 

Victoria  C.  Woodhull  with  her  sisters 
then  published  In  New  Y'ork  a  weekly 
paper  with  social  reform  as  its  object. 
She,  during  the  troublous  times  of  1872-3 
applied  for  a  license  to  lecture  here.  The 
licensing  committee  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  promptly  refused  the  permit. 
Then  the  above-mentioned  youths  de- 
termined to  see  the  mayor,  and.  though 
they  were  only  17  years  old,  they  ven- 
tured into  the  city  hall.  Mayor  Pierce 
received  them  cordially.  Tbcy  told  tiim 
what  they  wanted  and  wero  tinderstood 
at  once.  The  New  Bedford  man,  then 
a  student  at  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, a  fearless  investigator  in  any  field, 
did  the  talking.  Mrs.  Woodhull,  be  it 
remembered,  through  her  constant  ad- 
vocacy of  marriage  reform  and  the  po-  i 
litical  rights  of  women,  was  then  very' 
generally  condemned.  But  Henry  L. 
Pierce  was  a  stalwart. 
l  "Young  men,"  said  he,  in  substance, 
I  when  the  facts  were  set  before  him,  "if 
any  man  or  woman  wishes  to  speak  in 
this  city  upon  any  subject  of  public  con- 
I  cern  and  will  do  so  in  decent  language, 
i  he  or  she  may  speak  freely  while  I  am 
Tjayor  of  Boston." 

Electrified,  the  youths  jumped  to  their 
I  et  and  warmly  thanked  the  mayor. 
I  The  license  was  issued.    Mrs.  Woodhull 
spoke  the  next  Sunday  in  Codman  hall, 
with  Col.  AVilliam  B.  Greene,  formerly| 
a  clergyman,  presiding.    Once  again  waa| 
the  right  to  free  speech  vindicated  in 
this  city.         "V^aLLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 
Brookline. 


BERNICE  PEYSER 

Bernsce  Pej'ser,  soprano,  assisted  by 
George  Mlquenc,  'cellist,  gave  a  song 
recital  last  night  In  Steinert  hall.  She 
sang  this  program: 

Bostacv   T?cacli 

0  lAivelv  nose  MacD»weU 

June   Beacb 

The  MuiOeu  Went  Wbere  PoTO'es  Grow.Slmlln« 

Autumn   PaliBRren 

Lilacs   Raoliiuanlnotf 

The  Comhii;  of  Sprlns  Uaoliiniinlnoff 

Farewell  Yo  HlUs  (Jeanne  D'Arc.  .Tchaikovsky 

("With  'cello  ohWIgato) 
Lullaby   Scott 

1  Heard  a  Cry  Fisher 

Do  Not  Oo  Mv  t.ove  Hageman 

The  NlsUtlDgnl'c  Has  a  Utio  of  (iold.Whclpley 

With  the  exception  of  the  big  air  from 
Tschaikovsky's  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Miss 
Peyser  arranged  a  program  more  nicely 
fitted  to  a  drawing  room  than  to  ttie 
concert  hall.  No  doubt  she  has  observed 
that  audiences  find  their  keenest  pleas- 
ure In  music  of  light  weight,  and  so 
chose  her  songs  to  suit.  But  Miss 
Peyser  should  not  overlook,  another 
time,  the  worth  of  contrast.  She  sang 
her  music  with  a  voice  of  naturally  ex- 
cellent quality,  especially  in  the  middle 
register,  and  with  a  warmth  of  style 
that  brought  her  much  applause. 
Huyman  Buitehan  played  extremely 
good  accompaniment?. 

Mr.  Miquelle  played  a  group  of  solo 
pieces,  ably  accom'panled  by  Mrs. 
Miquelle:  an  Allegro  Appasionato  by 
Saint-Saens,  a  Spanish  Sedenade  by 
Glazunov.  Bruch'.s  "Kol  Nidrei,"  and  a 
Tarantella  by  Popper.  Mr.  Miquelle 
played  with  so  much  authority  and 
competence  that  it  is  a  pity  he  thought 
best  to  play  music  of  not  much  conse- 
quence. He,  as  well  as  Miss  Peyser, 
was  warmly  applauded  by  an  audience 
of  good  size.  R.  R.  T. 

Children  and  Hospitals  Aided 
by  Program 


L'nder  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Re- 
lief Committee,  Inc.,  in  co-operation 
with  Gen.  Allen's  committee,  there  was 
a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
hall  in  aid  of  German  children  and  ho.s- 
pitals.  Mnie.  Clara  Clemens,  mezzo  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  Moriz  Rosenthal,  pianist, ^ 
gave  this  program  before  a  very  largei 
audience: 

Funtisi.!,  opus  T.S,  G  major  Schnherti 

Komm  •iusier  Todt  Bach 

VVleKonlieil   Morart 

Immer  leiser  Brahms 

StaiKlchen   ScJiuljcrt 

Die  .Vlimacht  Bchtiberti 

Prftiiide,  Tt  nnt  ,  01ioi>iii 

ScJierzo  in  G-fl:it  minor  ,  Clioiiin 

Valse,  (;-r,h;irp  minor  .Choiinn 

rs>Iisii  son;,'  .  .  .  .C]H.i>in 

On  tlie  Stpppps  GrctC'lianinow 

The  r.ltlle  Fish's  Song  Arensky 

Tlie  Xiffht  Has  a  Thousand  Eves.  .  ..Anonvmoii's 

The  Dnu/.a  Ohadwiok 

Senond   Fantasia  on   THienies  by  Johann 

Str'iuss  .  Rosentli.il 

The  occasion  calls  for  thanks  to  the 
artists  for  their  co-operation  rather 
than  for  critical  comment.  Mme.  Clem- 
ens and  Mr.  Rosenthal,  both  generous 
in  their  programs,  were  ready  to  add 
extra  pieces.  They  were  evidently  of 
one  mind  in  thinking  music  very  fa- 
miliar most  suited  to  a  concert  of  phil- 
anthropic aim.  Probably  they  had  the 
right  of  it;  the  audience  surely  showed 
every  indication  of  contentment. 

Mme.  Clemens,  suavely  accompanied 
by  Mr.   Walter  Golde,   sang  with  the 
beauty  of  voice  and  the  musical  intelli- 
gence which  are  always  hers  to  com-  i 
mand.  The  pathos  of  her  "Imrner  leiser" 
moved    the    heart.      Mr.    Rosenthal's ; 
heart,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  less  in  j 
evidence   than    his   head.     Coolly   the ' 
great  pianist  played  much  of  the  after-  : 
noon  as  though  he  had  a  mind  to  weigh 
the   effect   on   an   audience   of  music 
alone,  most  musically  played,  of  course, 
but  without  the  help  of  much  tonal  color 
or  emotional  warmth.  R.  R.  G.  I 


•T)IVINE  POEM"  GIVEN 
HERE  FIRST  TIME 


COMMERCIAL  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Customer  in  department  store: 
"Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I'lj 
id  lan-zhette?"  (Accent  on  last  svUa- 
f-) 

Haughty  saleslady: 
"Do  you  mean  liri-jet?" 
Customer,  with  equal  firmness: 
"No.  I  mean  lan-zhette." 
Saleslady : 

"You'll  find  the  lin-jet  on  the  second 
counter,  ' 

F.  W.  8. 


r  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  17th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monte  ux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  Mme.  Vera  Jana- 
copulos  was  the  singer.  The  program 
•was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn,  Overture 
to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Le- 
glnska,  Two  Short  Pieces  for  orchestra 
(first  performance);  Ravel,  "Schehera- 
zade," Three  Poems  for  voice  and  or- 
chestra (Asia,  The  Enchanted  Flute, 
The  Indifferent  One);  Scriabin,  Third 
Symphony,  "The  Divine  Poem"  (first 
time  in  Boston). 

The  overture  was  beautifully  played. 
"When  the  17-year-old  Mendelssohn 
•wrote  it,  he  was  a  romanticist.  What 
rolght  he  not  have  accomplished  if  he 
had  been  poor  and   less  re.spectable! 


lie  •wrote  this  o\  torture  before  he  had  [ 
been  ,spolled  by  flatterj',  before  ho  be-  i 
came  a  composer  of  priggish  formulas.  ! 
Aubrey   Beardsley   pictured   the  later 
Mendelssohn  in  that  forgotten  maga-  | 
zlne,  the  Savoy.   There  you  see  the  man 
that  was  shocked  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  nuns   in   "Robert  the   Devil,"  by 
Zcrllna  undressing  In  "Fra  Diavolo,"  by 
Hugo's  "Ruy  Bias,"  although  he  con- 
descended to  write  an  overture  for  it: 
the  spotless  Mendelssohn  who  delighted 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  spouse  by  play- 
ing the  organ  to  them.    But  this  over- 
ture to  Shakespeare's  comedy  is  from 
another  Mendelssohn,  the  composer  of 
"The  Hebrides,"  portions  of  the  "Wal- 
purgis   Night";   not   the   man   of  the 
Oratorios  and  the  sentimental  '^ongs 
Without  Words." 

What  should  be  said  of  Mme.  Legin- 
ska's  pieces  inspired  by  two  of  Ta- 
gore's  poems,  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  an  orchestral  dress?  Must  the 
hearer  keep  the  poems  in  mind,  read 
them  with  nose  in  the  program  book 
on  account  of  the  funereal  lighting  of 
the  hall,  and  endeavor  to  trace  the  con- 
nection between  the  sentences  of  the 
poet  and  the  composer  while  the  music 
is  playing?  The  music  may  be  to  Mme. 
Leginska  the  musical  expression  of  Ta- 
gore's  sentiments  and  emotions;  but 
how  about  the  fearless  music  lovers, j 
Messrs.  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson, 
and  that  untiring  patroness  of  the  arts, 
Mrs.  Golightly?  Then  the  question 
comes  up,  Is  the  music  emotional,  con- 
templative, impressive  without  refer- 
ence to  any  text?  We  found  it  for  the 
most  part  chaotic.  There  are  some 
charming  ideas,  melodic  scraps,  "dis- 
jecta membra."  There  is  orchestral 
treatment  that  occasionally  is  Interest- 
ing, at  times  ugly  without  significance; 
undigested  music  that  now  and  then 
shows  a  trace  of  Indisputable  talent, 
also  a  too  evident  desire  to  be  original. 
The  audience  applauded  half-hearted- 
ly the  first  poem;  wus  warmer  after  the 
second,  and  after  Mme.  Leginska  w^as 
seen  on  the  stage  it' recalled  her  sev- 
eral times. 

"Scheherazade"  is  one  of  Ravel's  car- 
lie;-  works  and  it  is  to  be  ranked  'among 
his  best.  Tlie  poet  Kllngsor  (his  name  is 
Leclere)  catalogues  In  "Asia"  all  that 
he  would  fain  see  In  that  land  of  .mys- 
tery, but  his  catalogue  Is  by  no  means 
dull  and  dry.  Ravel  did  not  foolishly 
attempt  to  write  music  for  each  wish 
of  the  poet;  but  with  a  keen  sense  of 
beatity  he  evoked  Asia  itself  with  its 
cities,  people,  customs,  dress,  voluptu- 
ousness and  cruelties:  vaporous  music 
of  exquisite  and  haunting  beauty  with- 
out any  vain  attempt  to  be  oriental  by 
th«  use  of  alien  tonalities.  Beautiful, 
too,  is  the  music  for  the  other  poems 
Mme.  Janacopulos  expressed  admirably 
the  thoughts  of  the  poet  and  the  com-* 
poser,  in  reverie,  longing,  amorous 
meditation  and  disappointment,  but 
when  she  forced  the  dramatic  note,  her- 
upper  tones  lacked  body  and  sounded 
tired  or  worn. 

Scriabln's  symphony  in  one  long 
movement  was  performed  here  for  th* 
first  time.  Commentators,  fanatical  ad- 
mirers of  Scriabin,  have  written  pages 
of  hlfalutln  about  it:  how  It  portrays 
an  audacious  spirit  sinking  into  an 
abyss  of  mysticism;  a  soul  desiring  the 
ecstatic  joy  of  self-annihilation;  the 
free  expression  of  purified  personality, 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

They  say  that  the  composer's  religion, 
a  mixture  of  theosophy,  neoplatonlsm  I 
and  Bergsonian  philosophy,  inspired  his  I 
music.  The  question  of  his  musical; 
ideas  and  his  treatment  of  them  Isj 
much  more  to  the  purpose.  There  aral 
powerful  pages;  there  Is  one  truly  | 
charming  episode  for  wind  instruments.! 
The  symphony  as  a  whole  is  irritatinglyl 
restless  and  stormy  without  sufflclenti 
relief.  The  Influence  of  Wagner  is  not 
disturbing.  If  Scriabin  had  only  said 
what  he  had  to  saj'  in  half  the  time! 
The  performance  was  superb. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  as  follows:! 
Beethoven,  Overture  Leonore  No.  3; 
Mozart,  Klein  Nacht  Muslk;  Strauss, 
Tone-poem  "Don  Juan";  Sibelius.  Sym- 
phony, No.  2.  Georg  Schneevolght  wlll'i 
conduct  as  a  guest.  i 


We  have  received  the  following  ex- 
traordinary letter.  It  probably  refers 
to  the  dispute  over  the  question  whe<ther 
pancakes  and  sausages  can  be  found  in  • 
an  English  eating  house  within  sound 
"Big  Ben." 

•Thanks,  'Hocus'  for  the  correction.  1 
had  in  mind  'Toad  in  the  Hole'  when  I 
wrote.  As  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has 
delved  so  deeply  into  the  question  of 
frogs  and  lobsters,  perhaps  he  will  give 
us  the  derivation  of  'Toad  in  the  Hole' 
I  admit  the  environment  of  'Dirty 
Dick's'  (near  Liverpool  Street  station, 
London)  would  bo  more  appropriate  for 
•Toad  in  the  Hole'  than  the  sanctity  of 
Westminster  and  'Big  Ben,"  to  say 
nothing  of  'Big  Tom'  at  Oxford.  But 
whether  Tom.  Dick  or  Ben,  sausages 
and  griddle  cakes  flanked  for  the  King 
oi  -Toad  in  the  Hole'  flanked  for  the 
Common  .should  both  find  a  place  under  i 
1  Laboritc  govea-nment."  - 

(Signed)  "POCUS." 


of 


The  only  "Toad  .  n,  Uole  '  v 
was  a  number  of  tliu  Society  ,  •(  I  'on- 
nolssniis  In  Murder,  whose  di'imr  in 
celebration  of  tho  "great  exterminat- 
ing chef-d'oeuvre  of  WllHama  at  Mr. 
Marrs"  was  dcs^crlbcd  by  Do  Quincy  in 
his  magnificent  essay  on  "Murder  as 
one  of  tho  Fine  Art.-*."  This  member 
was  known  to  his  associates  as  Toad- 
In-the-Hole,  "so  called  from  his  gloomy 
misanthropical  disposition,  which  led 
him  into  constant  disparagements  of  all 
modern  murders  as  vicious  abortions,! 
{lelonging  to  no  authentic  school  of  art.! 
rhe  finest  performancas  of  our  own  age 
he  snarled  at  cj  nically  .  .  .  'Despic- 
able pHettnder — wlthout\grouping — with- 
out two  ideas  upon  handling — without' 
—and  thera  yo\i  lost  him." 

He  was  suposed  to  have  murdered  a 
reporter  "in  a  rapture  of  creative  art," 
so  a  beautiful  glee  was  sung  at  tlie 
banquet. 

"Et  interrogatum  est  a  toad  In  the  hole 

— Ubl  est  ille  reporter? 
Et  responsum  est  cum  cacchino — non  est 

inventus." 

FIREMAN,  SAVE  MY  CHE-ILD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  live  in  a  nice  little  to'wn.  One 
r.lght  last  week  our  house  caught  fire 
and  we  sent  in  a  telephone  call  for  the 
fire  department.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards Central  called  us  and  said:  "Is 
your  fire  still  going  on?  The  volunteers 
arc  all  over  to  the  engine  house,  but 
they  can't  get  in  because  Mr.  Grimmer 
is  sick  and  ain't  here  and  he's  got  the 
key  in  his  pants  pocket."  What  to 
do?  DIZZABELL. 

■This  reminds  us  of  .a  fire  in  a  Cape 
Cod  village  a  few  years  ago.  The 
chemical  engine,  which  at  the  time  was 
without  chemicals,  was  in  a  barn  near 
the  burning  house.  Suddenly  a  voice 
was  heard  above  the  roaring  flames: 
"Did  they  save  the  engine?" — Ed. 

"QUAINT"?   ALSO  AMUSING 

.   (Headlines  in  the  CThicaso  Daily  N'rws) 
KILL  OLD,  USELESS  WIVES 
Natives  of  Amazon  Valley  Have  Other 
Quaint  Customs  - 

CONCERNING  "GASPERS^' 

B.  D.  of  Taunton  writes:  ""I  can't  j 
bear  to  think  of  an  erudite  person  like 
you  not  know  what  a  'gasper'  is:  Any 
kind  of  a  clieap  cigarette:  in  England, 
Woodbines  or  Three  Castles  or  some- 
thing like  that.  I  think  I  never  heard 
the  word  used  before  the  war.  but  I 
am  not  sure.  All  the  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  smoke  Egyptian  and 
Turkish  cigarettes,  unobtainable  mostly 
at  the  front,  used  to  smoke  the  ubiquit- 
ous and  democratic  'gaspers,'  and  now.  ^ 
whether  from  habit  or  economy,  cling 
to  them  ... 

"Apropos  of  your  mention  of  the  re-  | 
vival  of  'lolanthe'  in  Lbnd«n,  I  wish  i 
we  could  have  a  revival  of  the  Gilbert 
and   Sullivan   operettas   in   Boston.  I 
went   to  all   of  them   in   London   two  j 
years  ago,  and  it  was  unalloyed  delight 
not  only  to  fondly  remembering  elders  | 
like  nie.  but  apparently  to  the  twenties 
and  teens  of  both  sexes." 

R.  S.  F.  writes:  "In  the  British  army 
any  small,  especially  cheap  brand  of 
cigarettes  were  'gaspers.'  The  piece  de 
resistance  of  the  Tommy  was  a  "Wood- 
bine.' costing  three  halfpence  for  a 
packet  of  five." 


I 


"GASPERS"  AND  GOLF 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  quote  from  "The  Weather  "  pub- 
lished in  The  Boston  Herald  of  Feb.  27: 
"It  has  been  attended  by  precipitation 
in  Tennessee,  the  east  golf  states  and 
the  Atlantic  states  south  of  New  York." 

Whither  are  we  drifting  when  The 
Herald,    in   a   serious   weather  report. 

i  gives  reports  of  the  "east  golf  states"? 

:  Are  we  next  to  hear  of  the  "southern 

i  baseball  belt"?  the  "western  mah  jongj 

I  group"? 

.\  "gasp"  in  the  mouths  of  the  B.  B.  F. 
was  a  cigarette.  "Have  a  drsLg,  ole 
ti,mer?"  "Er— thanks  awfly.  I  will  'ave' 
a  garsp."  They  liked  them  strong,  usu- 
ally of  straight  cut  Virginia  leaf.  One; 
inhale  satisfied:  two  made  one  grope 
for  the  gas  alarm:  three  sent  one  to  the 
base  hospital  to  have  one's  flues  re-i 
lined.  My  respect  for  AValcs,  p!d  top,! 
grows  mightily.  I 

NEUvn';:ME  vfntose. 


MAH  JONG  LESSON 
NO.  49 

When  "Chow"  is  sliouted  and  the 
players  make  a  mad  rush  for  the  dining 
room  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
table  is  not  overturned  during  the  exo- 
dus. In  tlie  mean  time  the  host  remains 
heliind  for  a  moment  and  dumps  all  his 
cubes  into  the  centre  of  the  table,  th*n 
joins  the  others  In  the  dining  room. 
When  they  return  to  the  game,  three 
hours  later,  tho  guests  learn  that  they 
have  lost.  An  argument  ensues,  during 
which  one  of  the  guests  .vnacks  tho 
host  on  the  button.  Then  all  the  guests 
cry  "Chung:  Powt  "  The  senuence  oc- 
curs the  next  morning  in  the  court 
room.  .\.  nO.SR 

ADD   "SIGNS    AND  WONDERS 

.AfT  the  World  Wng.v: 
For  years,  in  Ih    ,.ld  shipbull>ling  t^ 


UATHAW 


Uorc  L*.i- 


^  ,iniu'iiUi\ 


This  roniliuls  us 


>tor<;.i 
miilu  ■ 


^rinciplils:  Anita 
T.    Hoy    Barn<n.  Tc 
VVAtBon,  Olln  Ilowland. 
.  Hal  Ford*. 
\   ye«r  aro.  to  vlndlcatf  Hollywood 
^  tho  $«th  mxlm  ofl:ind  the  victuro  Industry,  sovpral  cnm- 
,     •  A^  to  llic  beautiful  panics    filmed    storieB   of   dnom*  lif«-; 
,>,   -M  rum  and  "o'<J  ;),,.,•,.  chHrm  wrb  not  In  the  BtoHeB  liut 
>  .n'l   all  praise,   aiul        ^i^^.^.   i„t|„j,,,,    vlows    of  stars  and 
Ihoim-  of  novpr-ocaslng  .^^    moving    picture  h«avi>n. 

■r'.'v  ricTrst  forces  have  done  KomethlnK 
similar  with  H.  C.  Wltwer'8  story 
oripinally  similar  to  his  Ltf;vtl>er  Pushers 
series.  They  have  enlarged  Its  scope 
unti;  incident;  include  many  famous 
Broartwayltes  at  their  accustomed 
task.s. 

Arniii.  it  in  not  the  story  but  th« 
celebrated  performers  that  makes  the 
picture  unusual.  Mr.  Hearst  not  only 
exploits  the  st"ff  of  his  own  newspaper 
but  also  purports  to  show  the  spectator 


ormh   , 

hiMMC  oni-  of  Natures  moi't 
,  achicM-mruts."— Kd 

SEE  THE  WEATHER  MAN 

\,  tli«>  World  Wags; 

■  Tor  the  .seventh  day  In  succession  The 
H,  raid  says:  ••i:n*-ttK-d  today,  prob- 
■,'v    follow  ed    by    snoNv.  •     Tt    Is  thai) 

■,ie  worthy  tenacity  that  Grant  dis   „^^^^ 

ived  when  h"  said:    "I  will  fight  II  picture  unusual 

,"  along  this  lino  If  it  takes  all  3um-| 

,  ,  "•   ifo  10  if.        E.  Q.  McBILLOW. 


Boston.  jlactual  happenigs  behind  the  scenes  In 

— —  actual  happenings  behind  the  scenes  In 

M  C  Jr.,  finding  the  advertisement  one  cause  or  another  there  Is  cnter- 
.f  the  ••(■'urloy-Bertsch  Lumber  Co."  in'tainmcnt  for  alinost  everybody  if  on'y 
the  Banker  and  Tradesman,  asks  if  thcjj  to  soe  the  Ziegfeld  girls  rehearse 


will  get  into  the  Hall  of  t^me. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar.  Jr.,  dlrecto 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcano  observatory 
T>as  described  by  the  headline  of  a  con 
iiporary  as  a  "volcanlst.;'  Perhaps  h< 


al.-o  an 
..riKidist." 


earthquakist," 


....    plot  ts  not  extraordinary.  Jo<> 
Cain,     welterweight    champion,  needs 
publicity  to  interest  the  public:  Mabel 
Vandergrift    needs    publicity  anyway. 
Employing  the  same  press  agent,  they 
meet   but   since    Mabel   dislikes  prize- 
.V. ...(fighters  ajid  Cain  knows  nothing  of  the 
possibly  n  stage,  they  do  not  fall  in  love  until  the 
picture  is  half  over,  and  the  audience 
has  seen  a  great  newspaper  go  to  press, 
SAFETY  FIRST  a  musical  revue  in  rehearsal,  an  admlr- 

Vs  the  World  AVags:  able  Are  and  Tex  Rickard  planning  a 

I  asked  the  waitress  at  my  restaurant  boxing  match 


The   villain's    machinations  pa-event 


If  there  wei*  any  calories  in  the  food^jj^  marriage  during  the    second  half 
served  there.  She  replied :  '  I  don't  think  ^^^^    ^j,p    engagement   does   not  really 
8o,  becauaa  they  put  some  kind  of  stufl^jj,^^  ^j^^,,         ,,^^0  has  lost    his  ' 
<_  _ii  tv-  ^r^^y^a  nt  »h<i  huildinc  to  keec   .  ,  , 


Jn'all  tJje  cracks  ol  the  building  to  keeji 
them  out."  MAC. 

Gebhaid  and   Fabrizio  Give 
"Sonata  Evening" 


Heinrich  Gebhard.  pianist,  and  Car- 
:r.e  Fabrizio,  violinist,  gave  a  concert 
ft  night  in  Jordan  hall,  playing  to- 
-ther  the  Brahms   Sonata  for  piano  ers  of  the  paper 

1  violin,  op.  100,  the  sonata  by  Silvio  Tex  Rickard  stages 
^zzari,    and  the 


money 

at  the  Belmont  park  races,  until  the 
heroine  has  opened  in  her  revue,  and 
until  the  hero  wins  back  money  and 
the  girl  at  a  big  fight  presumably  at 
the  Yankee  sSadlum. 

Knough  notables  appear  for  any 
evening.  In  addition  to  Ziegfeld  and 
Wayburn  of  the  "Follies,"  there  Is  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  Nell  Brinkley,  George 
McManua,  and  the  cartoonists  and  writ- 
"for  people  who  think." 
fight,  Irvin  Cobb 


the  sonaia  u>  oii«'"   — «  —  . ...  ---- 

romanza    and    th&  attends  one,  Joe  Humphries  makes  tlie 


I 


•  nsle  from  Grieg's  Sonata,  op.  io. 
«lnce  anv  vio.'ir.ist.  who,  with  a  repu- 
u:on    less   than   that  of  Krcisler  or 
M.-ifetz.    undertakes   a    recital   of  his 
lays  out  a  difficult  task  for  him- 
-  'f.  Mr.  Fabrizio  showed  a  long  head 
d   an   exemplary  artistic  conscience! 
^-n  he  ioined  with  Mr.  Gebhard  In 
giving  a  "sonata  evening."  Together! 
they  could  find  music  to  play  worth} 
hearing,    music    which    neither  cries 
piteouslv    for    an    orchestra,    nor  lias 
been  so  cruelly  overworked  that  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  hate  the  sound  of  It. 

It  is  no  rash  guess,  furthermore,  that 
Mr  Fabrizio  gave  his  audience  last 
night  ciuite  as  full  content  as  though 
he  had  regaled  it  with  half  a  dozer( 
Kreisler  arrangements  of  piano  pieces 
tossing  in  a  few  Spanish  and  Hungarian 
dances  to  boot.    For  this  audience,  oil 


announcements,  Earle  Sande  wins  - 
race.  If  the  film  does  not  record  all  of 
Times  .square's  diverBlon«.  It  falls  from 
lack  of  space  and  not  ambition. 

Sandwiched  in  between  the  amateurs 
are  professional  screen  favorites  who 
enact  the  personages  of  the  plot.  Their 
work  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  mul- 
titude of  other  attractions  as  in  a 
three -ring  crtcus.  Oscar  Shaw,  Anita 
Stewart,  and  T.  Roy  Barnos  manage  to 
stand  out  from  the  re«t.  and  their  act- 
ing is  a  little  more  sklluful  than  that  of 
the  celebrities.  Harry  Watson  does  well 
with  a  repetition  of  his  commuter  in  a 
telephone  booth  bit  familiar  in  vaude- 
ville. 

The  producers  hRTe  not  forgotten  to 
bid  Joseph  Urban  design  some  striking 
settings  as  backgrounds.  B.  Mason 
Hopper  has  done  an  excellent  job  pa 


J 


verv'lood  sUe  an^o^  notably  exceTlen^icularly  .ith  the  fight  scene.    As  to 
^"""^.tnf,.   /nnlauded  the  sonatas  whether  Mr.  Shaw  actually  appears  in 
musical  q"^''V'^,^JL^t  "n,ovment^  w^^  hard  battle  and  whether  Miss  Stew- 

wlth  an  air  of  not    in- art  is  the  remarkable  dancer  In  the  re- 

little  tnnes  for    display    do    not     n  My  guess   is   that  the 

variably  '"SP'""  xy,..-  approval ''^^^t  scenes  are  genuine,  but  that  some- 

Listeners  will  differ  in  their  apP'-o%ai         _  ^^^^^^  perhaps  -  was 

of  the  program-all    hov*  ever,  win  a     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  difficult 

mit   is   commendable   bre^  ity  aM  ^  a  ^^^^         cartwheels.    J  C.  .M 

iety,   and  most  people  will  bring  no  _ —  ■ 

objections  to  the  leaving  at  home  ot 
the  amazingly  weak  first  movement  of 
Grieg's  sonata.     The  lovely  sonata  of 
Brahms.    Brahms    in    his  pleasantest 
mood,  v/hen  all  in  the  world  went  well 
vith  him,  brought  rest  and  satisfaction 
many  listeners,  for  Brahms  was  a 
i^rson    who    could    express    his  cheer 
nd  even  playfulness  without  appear- 
Tff  no  better  than  a  moron. 
But  there  was  no  music  to  make  one 
udgel   the  brain   to   guess   what   the  ^ 
romposer  had  in  his  mind,  nor  music  to 
make  people,  giggle.    Twenty-five  years 
ago    the    Lazzarl    sonata   might  have 
served  the  purpose  fairly  well,  in  the 
davs  when  this  musician,  born  in  Bo- 
zcn,  but  trained  in  prance,  was  held  to 
o.-  a  person  moderately  advanced.  This 
sonata  last  night  sounded  plain  enough, 
,i(?reeab;e  to  hear  though  something  dlf- 
'  ise,  and  With  an  air  of  genuineness 
:ihout  it  which  suggests  that  Lazzari 
w  rote,  not  to  demonstrate  a  theory,  but 
because  he  had  something  he  wanted 
to  say.  *         ,  . 

Mr.  Gebhard  and  Mr.  Fabrizio  played 
It  brilliantly,  with  a  remarkably  well 
balanced  ensemble,  with  emotional 
warmth,  and  with  the  beautiful  tone 
for  which  both  artists  are  noted.  Ad- 
mirably as  well,  on   the   whole,  they 


'BARRIE'S  PLAYS 

(By  Ivor  Brown) 
Sotto  of  the  books  written  about  the 
modern  theatre  pass  him  over  with  a 
tolerant  smile  or  even  with  a  frosty 
glance.    To  the  people  who  like  shep- 
herding our  dramatists  into  pens  he  is 
the  elusive  member  of  the  flock.  Place 
Mm  on  the  fantastic  fringe  of  roman- 
Itlcism  and  he  suddenly  turns  back  into 
(some   Scottish   parlor   and   -wprites  the 
realist  off  the,  stage.    Complain  that  he 
Is  always  putting  salt  on  fairies'  tails 
and  "he  retorts  by  putting  such  Attic 
salt   In  his  dialogue   as   compels  full 
critical    remorse.      Imagine    that  you 
lhave  really  caught  him  tumbling  into 
the  profoundest  slime  of  the  sentimental 
land  In  a  trice  ho  has  slipped  through 
your  fingers  an^  is  doubling  back  on  to 
the  peaks  of  tragedy.    Playwrights  ot 
this  kind  leave  ,the  zealot  of  classificav 
tlOB  etuDKUy  fnfnbling  with  his  labels. 
Nor  can  the  critic  bo  satisfied  to  sneer 
at  Barrle  as  a  mere  wizard  of  the  box 
1  office,  making  fairyland  safe  for  sub- 
,,.1,^1.^             :  urbia.  You  may  flee  In  utter  tedium  from 
mirably  as  well,  on   the   uhole.   thej                 gambols  of  Lady  Babble  and  the 
played  the  Brahms  sonata,  though  with              aithering  of  her  Little  Minister, 
this   music   Mr.   Fabrizio   seemed   less                 ^"^^"^fraTght  into  the  arms  of 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  than  with  the  but  ^^Wers  of  Thrums;  and  these  arc 
r  !'^^^^    ^,   R  G.I  granite.   

li 'GREAT  WHITE  WAY' 

r    J'AitK  THEATRE:  "The  Great  White, 
■■■ay"  a  moving  picture  by  Luther  Reed 
I  rom  H.  C.  Witwer's  story  "Cain  and 
,  label";  directed  by  E?.  Mason  Hopper; 
rrMuced  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Corpora- 


Those  who  attend  concerts  are  often  curious  about  the  life  of  th. 
Binscr,  pianist,  fiddler,  especially  when- they  ai'o  women. 

<'How  old  i.-.  8hc?  Is  that  her  real  name?  1h  she  married?  Why 
Wn«  <ihfi  divorced?"  These  are  the  questions  frequently  asked. 
'  The  Shday  of  a  singer  or  an  actress  is  a  movable  foast.  Women 
in  an  audience  arc  inclined  to  add  years  to  any  sister  on  the  stage  whom 
tU  have  6cen^,n^^  0^  even  five  years  before.  There  aro  some,  for  ,n- 
sSco  who!  without  any  definite  knowledge,  add  years  to  M.ss  Garden 
as  the'v  did  in  time  past  to  Emma  Eames.  although  in  each  'nstance  the 
yrarof  the  Lth  is'firmly  established  and  recorded  in  trustworthy  bio- 
grraphical  dictionaries.   

Mme.  Thalia  Sab.-inileva,  Ts'^ano.  will  sing  1^"%*°"'^ J.^/"'  V"/. 
first  time.  The  placl  will  be  the  gymnasium  of  the  Boston  Athl^t  c  As 
sociation.  The  Herald  now  gives,  on  infonnation  and  belief,  a  Sketch  01 
her  life.  She  was  born  at  Athens.  Greece  When  she  ^^^^f '^^^5^ 
was  taken  to  Russia.  At  Petrograd  she  studied  singing  ^.th  Mme-  S^h  a 
Cehanovska,  and  she  appeared, in  public  before  the  war  The  bolshevjsts 
came  into  power  and  she  fled  from  Moscow,  accompanied  by  her  hu.sbaml, 
Jacques  Sammossoud,  a  conductor,  to  the  Caucasus  where  she  was  forced 
to  remain  for  two  years.  In  1919  she  escaped  to  Greece  by  way  V**"" 
stantinopre.  where  she  worked  and  sang  until  1921  when  ^ 
Paris.  Her  concert  tour  took  her  to  Portugal  and  Spain.  At  Barcelona 
she  sang  in  a  performance  of  "Snegourotchka."  Mr.  Gatt.-Ca^zza 
I  heard  her  sing  at  Milan  and  engaged  her  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
1  House.  On  Feb.  24,  1923,  she  was  cafled  on  suddenly  to  take  the  part 
of  Madame  Butterfly  in  Puccini's  opera.  This  was  her  first  aPPearance 
in  the  United  States.  On  March  7  she  took  the  part  of  Manon  in  Mas- 
senet's opera.    Last  summer  she  sang  leading  roles  with  the  Ravinia 

Park  Opera  Company.   ' 

Carol  Robinson,  who  will  give  a  piano  recital  Tuesday  night,  comes 
from  Chicago.    She  played  last  Sunday  with  the  Peoples  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  the  St.  James  Theatre.    Her  program  contains  ""la™"'" 
pieces  by  Poulenc,  Milhaud  and  Auric,  besides  a  sonata  by  Schumann  ana 
other  pieces  more  or  less  known.    Poulenc,  Milhaud,  who  has  y/^ited  Bos- 
ton, and  Auric  were  original  members  of  the  so-called    Six    of  Paris 
M.  Vuillemioz  in  a  bitter  article  against  them,  published  in  Jhe  League , 
of  Composers'  Review  this  month,  thus  describes  the  three:  '  Milhaud,  a 
temperament  classic  and  scholastic,  destined  by  nature  to  formal  com- 
position, but  possessing  a  truculent  instinct  for  brutal  gayerty  and  popular 
inspiration  which  forced  him  systematically  to  reshape  his  ^it'"? 
his  theories."    Poulenc,  removed  from  any  revolutionary  spirit,  makes 
vain  efforts  ta  divert  his  frankly  Debussyan  inspiration  by  caricature  and 
frivolity.    Auric,  the  youngest  of  all  in  years  and  m  tendency,  c^^' 
posed  so  little  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  him  fairly.     Wei  we 
ehall  hear  what  we  shall  hear.  Francis  Poulenc  was  bom  at  Paris  <m 
Jan  7,  1899.    Georges  Auric  was  bom  in  1899.    His  Sonatine,  on  Miss 
Robinson's  program,  was  first  played  on  Jan.  18,  1923,  m  Pans  by  Jean 
Wiener.  Darius  Milhaud  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Provence  m  189^. 

Gertrude  Peppercorn,  an  English  pianist,  Tr"^  Pl^y/^^  °" 

Wednesday  afternoon,  was  first  hearS  in  Boston  on  Feb.  2  1904  It  was 
then  said  that  this  was  her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  again  in  this  country  in  1907,  and  she  gave  a  recital  here  on  Feb. 
12  The  daughter  of  a  landscape  painter,  she  began  to  study  the  piano 
at  the  age  of  13  with' Tobias  Matthay.  She  took  many  P"zes  at  the  Royal 
Academ?  of  Music,  including  the  Macfarren  gold  medal.  She  gave  hex 
first  public  recital  in  London  on  Nov.  25,  1897.  In  January,  1907  she 
became  Mme.  Aumonier.   She  has^en^ying  in  New  York  this  season. 

^  Felix  Salmond,  a  distinguished  English  violi^S^;  who  will  give  a 
concm  with  Ernest  Hutcheson,  pianist,  Saturday  afternoon  is  a  son  of 
Norinan  Salmond,  a  celebrated  baritone-bass,  bora  at  Bradford,  Tforkshire, 
in  1858  The  father  often  sang  at  English  festivals  and  m  important  con- 
certs He  was  engaged  to  take  the  part  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  in 
Sulli'^an's  "Ivanhoe,"  He  toured  South  Africa  in  1895,  and  America  in 
1896  His  wife  w^s  an  American,  and  a  pianist.  It  was  announced  in 
1902  that  he  purposed  to  abandon  the  stage  for  a  mercantile  appointment. 

Felix  was  born  in  London.  He  had  his  first  violoncello  lessons  when 
he  was  12  years  old,  from  William  Edward  Whitehouse,  professor  at  the 
Royal  College,  of  Music.  He  won  a  scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  held  it  for  four  years.  Then  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he  took 
private  lessons  of  Edouard  Jacobs,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Servails.  Mr. 
Salmond  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  October,  1909,  He  played 
in  New  Ydxk'  fdr fhe  first  time  on  March  29,  1922:  Lalo's  concerta, 
Brahms's  second  sonata,  pieces  by  Nardini  Varacim,  Guerini,  Bridge  and 
O'Connor— Morris's  arrangement  of  "Londonderry  Air."  His  violoncello 
once  belonged  to  Paganini's  collection,  and  was  for  many  years  the  in-j 
struraent  used  by  the  famous  violoncellist,  Piatti.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Goffriller  of  Venice,  and  bears  the  date  1700. 


What  an  ado  about  the  production  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  play,  "All 
God's  Chillun  Got  Wings."  (It.  was  published  in  the  American  Mercury 
of  February.)  Young  actresses  chiefly  identified  with  musical  comedies 
leap  into  the  air  and  say  in  a  shrill  voice,  they  never,  no,  never  would  ! 
play  Ella  Downey,  the  white  girl  who  marries  Jim  Harris,  the  negro.  Not 
for  the  world  would  they  kiss  his  hand. 

This  kissing  takes  place  when  Ella,  having  become  half-witted,  re- 
joices because  Jim  failed  to  pass  his  exarnination  for  the  bar. 

Ella— And  you'll  never,  never,  never,  never  leave  me,  Jim  ? 

Jim — Never,  Honey. 

Ella — 'Cause  you're  all  I  got  in  the  world— and  I  love  you,  Jim.  (She 
kisses  his  hand  as  a  child  might  tenderly  and  gratefully.) 

Once  there  was  a  negro  tragedian,  Ira  Aldridge,  known  as  "The  1 
African  Roscius,"  who  died  in  1867  at  the  age  of  63,    Did  white  women  | 
refuse  to  act  with  him?    A  Senegalian  by  birth,  he  purposed  to  be  a  mis-  I 
sionary,  but  arriving  at  Glasgow,  he  turned  towards  the  playhouse  and  | 
made  his  debut  as  Othello  in  a  small  London  Theatre  in  1826.    His  fame 
spread.   In  1857  he  was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre.   He  played  with  great  success  in  Russia,  Hungary  and  France.  His 
favorite  roles  were  Macbeth,  Othello,  Shylock,  Richard  III  and  Mohr,  He 
died  at  Lobz,  Poland.    He  did  nof  come  to  the  United  States,  that  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

<^he  Dancers,"  by  Gerald  du  Maurier,  will  be  seen  here  tomorrow  j 
nighl;  jat  the  Wilbur  Theatre.    Richard  Bennett  brought  out  the  play  at  • 


DO 

Albauy,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  7  of  last  year,  it  was  first  seen  in  New  York  at 
the  Broadhurst  Theatre  on  Oct.  17.  In  London,  where  the  play  had  a  long 
run  at  Wyndham's  Theatre, 'with  Sir  Gerald  Hhc  leading  man,  it  was  at 
first  billed  as  the  work  of  "Hubei-t  Parsons."  The  play  is  a  melodrama 
of  the  English  type  with  a  moral.  It  has  been  described  as  an  actor's 
play:  a  fat  part  for  the  leading  man.  It  has  also  been  called  "The  Tragedy 
of  Jazz."  The  dancers  are  two:  one  is  a  girl  in  London  society;  the  other 
is  the  attraction  in  a  saloon  in  wildest  Canada.  There  are  some  departures 
from  the  London  version.  The  original  second  act  preceded  in  New  York 
the  first.   The  play  was  brought  out  in  London  in  February,  1923. 

Let  us  hope  the  play  is  a  good  old  fashioned  melodrama,  piping  hot 
und  pot  without  a  dash  of  hokum.  For  we  say  with  Tickler  in  "Noctes 
Ambrosianae:"  "One  of  the  most  delightful  sights  in  this  world  is  a 
fine  melodrama.  Wiseacres,  prigs,  sumphs,  and  your  general  blockheads, 
abuse  such  beautiful  spectacles;  yet  even  they  are  not  insensible  to  their 
fascination,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  glaring  stare  of  their'  great  goggle  eyes 
devouring  the  stage." 

And  what  is  a  "sumph"?  A  soft,  istupid  fellow,  a  simpleton,  block- 
head; also,  a  surly  or  sullen  man;  in  Scottish  and  north  of  England  dia- 
lects. 

We  described  not  long  ago  a  play,  "The  Lady  Gruach,"  in  which 
Macbeth  first  meets  the  girl  with  whom  he  elopes  and  makes  his  wife  after 
she,  walking  in  her  sleep,  had  confessed  her  love  to  him. 

Now  in  November,  1780,  a  one-act  play,  "La  Sonnambule,"  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  at  the  Comedie  Italienne.  Sophie  loves  Saint  Albin,  but, 
timid,  fears  to  avow  it.  She  is  a  sleep-walker,  and  in  her  sleep  comes  on 
the  stage  and  tells  her  love.  "This  trifle  was  not  hissed,"  wrote  the 
Baron  Grimm,"  because  one  does  not  hiss  when  one  yawns,  but  the  piece 
was  mthdrawn  after  two  or  three  performances. 


...        ,„tU  their  gallant  spirits  Ir 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

To-.  «fra.ld  there  was  a  typogr.iphi- 
oai  !?^or  In  the  printing  of  the  chorus 
^  "Casey  Jones"  as  It  appeared  on 
of     Casey   •iy"".  Sunday  Herald. 

IT  irr^e    second    line   should  he 
tJ^«    w^th  his  orders  In  his 
This    is    as    it    should   be,  of^ 
rrt,  because  of  the  ^^.^--/ril 
the  5->t  -as  -  ne    an^^^  , 

t.;nrr%ct\>rple:se%xcuse  it,  as  the 
%%C''"c\srrerarJ.ntin.ely  end: 

"He    looked    at    the    boiler    and  the 

water  was  low. 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  his  watch 

HO  Tu'eflo  the  fireman  and  then  he 

We-r^  rolng  to  reach  Frisco  but  we'll 
all  te  dead!" 

rasev's  wife  (faithless  wretch!)  sol- 
ac^  her  child  who  was  weeping  over 
thfdeath  of  the  father,  in  these  words: 

"Baby  mine,  ^o^v  iiu\te..  ^;^ur  cn^n\ 
You   got    another    papa    on    the  bait 

"^"^^  ""iLZiAM  ROBINSON. 


SMETANA  FESTIVAL 

(By  Ko3a  Newniarcli ) 
On  March  2  resuscitated  Bohemia 
celebrates  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Bedrlch  Smetana,  the  fronerator  of  her 
modern  musical  life.  To  what  extent 
■will  this  event,  so  significant  for  the 
Czechs,  toucii  the  outer  world?  Since 
the  war,  with  the  exceptiorr  of  a  few 
commercially  minded  coteries,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  in  music  has  been  to- 
wards  closer   inter-unlon   and   a  re^ 

newed  reciprocity  of  interests.  But  i 
although  every  country  may  be  wisely 
slackening  the  nationalistic  tension  in 
all  branches  of  art;  this  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  a  keen  desire  for  in- 
timate sympathy  ami  understanding 
In  individual  cases  where  the  artist,  or 
writer,  has  deliberately  iplanned  his 
finest  works  to  reach,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  hearts  of  his  own  people. 
Smetana  Is  a  typical ,  example  of  the 
solidarity  of  an  artist  with  the  spirit 
and  history  of  his  race.  To  the  Czechs 
he  Is  today  sometMng  more  than  the 
giver  of  delightful  music,  or  the  com- 
forter who  came  to  them  when  their 
national  destiny  was  still  obscure.  The 

j  oracular  pronouncements  that  Sme- 
tana ventured  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  heroine  of  his  epic  opera  Libusa, 
ufirealizable  as  they  appeared  40  years 
ago,  are  now  in  actual  process  of  ful- 
filment. The  composer  has  proved  a 
true  prophet;  he  holds  a  place  in  the 

I  social  and  political  life  of  his  country 
unique  among  musicians.  Therefore 
hJs  centenary  will  be  observed  in 
Czechoslovakia  with  a  deeper  emotion- 

/  al    thrill    than    usually    informs  such 

/  commemoration. 

/  ■  Looking  at  Smetana  purely  from  the 
musical  side — the  side  which  concerns 
us  most — it  is  only  just  to  remember 
that  he  was  not  merely  a  local  com- 
poser,    measuring     himself     and  his 
i  achievements  by  pygmy  standards  and 
I  trivial  successes;  nor  was  he,  like  some 
1  of  the  Russians,  born  into  circles  af- 
flicted with  amateur  ideals  from  which 
'  he  could  never  wholly  free  himself. 
The  centenary  festivities  are  divided 
into    two    main    groups,    those  which 
centre    round   Smetana's    birthday  on 
March  2,  and  those  which  will  com- 
memorate  the   date   of   his   death  on 
May  12.    The  former  group — which  to 
the  Czechs  themselves  is  perhaps  the 
more  intimate  of  the  two  celebrations 

 ^begins  on   the  eve  of  the  master's 

birthday  (March  1)  with  a  concert  of 
his  early  orchestral  works  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Prague,  un- 

Dr.  v.  Talich^  On  the  day  itself 
(March  2)  an  inaugural  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  morning  at  the  National 
Theatre,  when  addresses  will  be  given 
by  the  president  of  the  national  as- 
sembly, the  minister  of  Education  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Foerster  on  behalf  of  Ciech 
music.  The  memorial  oration  will  be 
spoken  by  Prof.  Z.  Nejedly,  the  chief 
living  authority  on  Smetana.  Dr. 
Talich  will  conduct  the  orchestra  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  a  speciiu 
program  consisting  of  the  entire  cycle 
of  symphonic  poems.  "Ma  Vlast"  (My 
Country),  and  in  the  evening  "The 
Brandenburgers  in  Bohemia"  will  be 
given  at  the  National  Theatre.  Kvery 
Saturday  during  March  there  will  be  a 
commemorative  concert  of  Smetana's 
works. 

Prom  the  middle  of  April  onward  the 
entire  cycle  of  Smetana's  eight  operas 
will  be  performed,  with  new  scenery 
and  costumes,  at  the  National  Theatre, 
under   the   direction  of   the  composer 


and  chief  conductor,  Otakar  Ostrcil. 
\>inding  up  with  tfte  historical  music 
drama,  "Libusa,"  on  the  day  of  the 
composer's  death  (May  12).  Other 
events  of  this  section  of  centenary 
celebrations  will  be  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  monument  to 
Smetana,  a  concert  of  the  composer's 
last  works — a  pious  homage  which  is 
open  to  some  criticism  from  the 
musical  point  of  view — the  opening  of 
a  Smetana  exhibition  in  the  Museum  of  , 
Arts   and    Industries,    and,  a_  snlemiL-. 


I  gathering  at  the  master's  grave  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Vysehrad. 

I 

"CASEY  JONES" 

j  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  In  addition  to  the  information  fur-, 
nlshed  your  correspondent  by  Mr.  Rob- 
inson and  Mr.  Carson  on  the  subject  of 
"Casey  Jones,"  may  I  supplement  their 
versions  of  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of 
that  immortal  f;ong  by  the  text  of  the 
second  and  third  as  well  as  the  final 
portion  of  the  last,  which  I  believe  Mr. 
Carson  has  failed  to  complete. 

As  I  recollect,  the  first  stanza  as 
printed  In  The  Herald  for  today  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  The  other  three  fol- 
low, in  the  phraseology  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember  it: 

Second 

He  looked  at  his  watch  and  his  watch 

was  slow; 
He  looked  at  the  water  and  the  water 

was  low. 

He  turned  to  the  fireman  and  he  said, 
"We're  goin'  to  get  to  Frisco,  but  we'll 

all  be  dead.'.' 
Turn  on  the  water  and  shovel  in  the 

coal, 

Put  your  head  out  tlie  window— watch 

the  drivers  roll. 
"I'll  push  lier  till  she  leaves  the  rails, 
'Cause  I'm  eight  hours  late  with  the 

Western  mail." 

Third 

Casey  pulled  up  that  Reno  Hill, 
He  whistled  for  the  crossing  with  an 

a-wful  shrill; 
The  switchman  knew  by  the  engine  s 

moans 

That  the  man  at  the  throttle  was  Casey 
Jones. 

Casey  had  nearly  won  his  race 
When  Number  Four  stared  him  right  in 
the  face. 

Heturned  to  the   firemen — said,  "Boy, 

you'd  better  Jump, 
'Cause  these  two  locomotives  are  a-goin' 

to  bump." 

Fourth 

Casey  said  just  before  he  died, 
"There's  two  more  roads  that  I'd  like 
to  ride." 

The  fireman  said.  "What  can  they  be? 
He  said,   "The  Colorado  Midland  and 

the  D.  &  B.  G." 
Mrs.  Jones  lay  on  her  bed  a-sighing 
When  they  brought  the  news  that  Casey 

was  dying. 
She  said  to  her  children,  "Now,  stop 

your  cry  in' 
For  you'll  have  another  papa  on  tl» 

Salt  Lake  Line." 


The  variation  in  the  fourth  line  of 
this  stanza  from  the  version  as  giv^' 
by  Mr.  Carson  represents  the  version, 
as  I  learned  it.  It  was  a  slight  advan- 
tage in  that  "G"  rhymes  more  readily 
with  "be"  than  does  "Santa  Fe." 

May  the  bones  of  Casey  and  the  ashes 
of  Steamboat  Bill  rest  in   peace,  and 


SOME  OLD  SONGS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

W   G    Chandler,  etcher,  sometime  tDf 
Julian's,  Paris,  globe  trotter  extraordi- I 
nary  and  authority  on  old-time  variety 
theatre    life,    sent   this   clipping  from 
Los  Angeles: 

Number  four  of  the  letters  from  Ed 

'^"grif  Don:     Last    week    we  were 
1  discoursing  upon  the  woeful  misuse  of 
the  English  language  and  the  decane 
of   literature.     In    my   latest    ICLter  1 
spoke  of  the  hoary  plantation  melody 
'  about    'Uncle    Ned.'    who    should  oi 
course,  have  been  called  Uncle  Edwin. 
Herewith  the  chorus: 
"  ^So  lay  down  your  shovel  and  your 
hoe.  ,  ,. 

Hang  up  your  fiddle  and  your  bow, 
Tllere'l  no  more  work  for  poor  Uncle 
Ned.  , 
He's  gone  where  all  good  darkies  go. 
"And   thus  as  it  should  have  been 

"^-Dispense    with    and    discard  your 
farming  and  agricultural  implements, 

"Elevate  the  viola  de  gamba  and  its 
horse-tail-hair  strung  agitator: 

"There  is  no  more  employment  for 
unfortunate  Uncle  Edwin; 

"He  has  departed  to  that  nocturnal 
reoosltory  whence  all  righteous  colored, 
individuals   eventually  immigrate. 

"Yours  if  not.  i^^- 
Atv  Chandler  wrote; 
I  can  recall  some  one  at  Slensby's 
Variety  Theatre,  MUwaukee,  singing  the 
enclosed,  the  first  verse  of  v.hicli  ran„ 
something  like  this: 

"There  was  an  aged  coloured  individual 

"nd  his  cognomen  was  E"**^. 
And  he  departed  to  the  '^"^  °'  ^P^"''" 

some  time  since,  some  time  since. 
And  he  Vadn't  any  capillar^  substa^^^^^ 
on  the  highest  portion  ^^^^"'"'^ 
In  the  place  where  thf;  eaplllar>  sub 
stance  ought  to  vegetate. 

Chorus. 

(the  last  line  or  two  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  enclosed) 
loor  there's  no  more  hard  physical  ex- 
ercise for  po#rty-stricken,  aged  Uncle 

He''^irs'"''ieparted  to  the  place  where 

^entlmenlal'banar^d   of   the  seventies; 
"Put  Mc  in  My  Little  Bed  . 
I  "Come,  sister,  come,  kiss  me  goodnight, 

For^l^ny  evening  prayer  have  said;  > 
r,n  tired  now  and  sleepy,  t()o, 
:  so  put  in  me  iny  little  bed. 

BlUVs  pathetic  rendering  accomj>an:ed 
by  that  indesc-ibably  droll  cye-wnik.ng 
f\f  liis  went  thus:  ,  , 

•■Come,     consanguineou^s  relation, 
come,  give  me  the  kiss  of  frater- 
nal affection. 
For  I  my  evening  devotions  ba\e 

"  uttered.  •■ 
rm  fatigued,  sluggish,  and  rather 

Ict'iargio  al  this  moment. 
So  lay  "me  tenderly  in  that  soporiflo 
yinvitlng  repositorj-  dignified  by 
the  appellation  of  my  diminu- 

tlve  couch."  .   i^T,!-— 

And  Billy  would  end  thie  astonishing 
sone  bv  bursting  into  tears. 
■  F    K    H.."   o,\  Tho  Sunday  Herald 
dramatic  page,  wrote  that  Banks  Win. 
ter  was  stUl  trouping  it  and  singing; 
"AVhite    Wings    they    never  grow 

They'^caJry  me  cheerily  over  the  sea. 
Night  conies,  I  long  for  you  deary 
rif  slread  b^t  my  white  wing«  and 

•  .Wav  UP  wC^  cliff's  fhey  are  craggy. 
■.(Tunltun^\e-tum-tum  -  te- turn-turn 
te-tee)  this  line  totally  lorboi 
ten— (resuming  song) 
Heigh-ho,  I  long  foj  you.  Maggie, 
I'll  spread  out,  etc.,  «tc- 


Hon-  deft Iv  Banks  .selected  Maggie  for 
his  lover's  name.    Somehow  one  scn.-es  j 
the  artmcc;  that  craggy  was  worked  in  | 
on  purpose  to  rhyme  with  Maggie,  or 

''AhytlTglorious  eighties  and  Hav^y!  | 
waltz  songs  ^^■cv^  the  rage  ^"^^^"'.'."fj?'  \ 
tenors.    Didn't  Banks  ^'fP,'*'"^,^  "^^^^^  ' 
the    Robins    Nest    '^K*^'"  .  '  , 
the  solo  couldn't  that  nimslrel  c_horurf 
weave  pleasing   harmonies?     And  the 
pianteslmo  repetition.     One  listened  In  1 

''S  aftcr  Billy  Rice  had  fl."J«|;-<lJ^'«  ' 
comicalities,   the   dignified  "^'^dle  man 

announced  "Mr.  N"^"''^^.- '^T.S'^,^ed  °n 
profundo.  will  oblige  with  "^"^^^^^  i 
the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.'  e  up 
with  a  thrill.  Now  for  Uiat  low  note . 
The  sons  didn't  matter;  we  scarcely  1^ 
tened,  so  impatient  'fe  we  fjf  J*f 
vocal  plunge.  Into  the  depUie.    Here  It. 

comes ;  .       *  t    i-  ««v  i 

And  ca-hom  and  pleoe-^ul  la  my 

slee-hee^heep,  ,  ^  , 

Rockcd  in  the  cray-dul-uh-huv-the- 
(The  basso  inhales  deep  here  gnes 
a  pitying  look  at  us  who  are 
twisting,  and  writhing  m  pleas- 
urable agony  of  aPPrelienslon— 
will  he  reach  It?    Yes?  No?) 
D-E-E-E-E-E-E-E-E-P. 
It  comes  from  the  incomparable  basso 
-slightlv  flutlery  perhaps  and  .sifSest- 
ing  sounds  from  a  ^'^'^"t  saw-mUU  but 
the  main  point  is  he  reached  It!.   And  W 
sink  back  hap^P^-gjj.^  ROBINSON. 


"MEFISTOFELE" 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
■  You  recently  referred  to  the  earty 
production  of  Bolto's  ■•Mefistofele  It 
happens-  that  1  attended  its  first  per 
fo.?;ance  in  Boston.  U  was  at  the 
Globe  theatre,  and  I  thmk  .t  must  hav. 
been  in  the  fall  of  either  '80  or  81.  K 
produced  by  an  impresario  named 
Stts  who  had.  I  believe,  run  both 
English  and  Italian  operas  from  time 

^'faven  t   a   very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  opera  except  that  it  did  no  Im- 
press  me  favorably-perhaps  mj  faulty 
The  leading  role  was  taken  by  George 
Coniiy      K  was  said  he  had  been  a 
Siinstrel,  many  of  whom  In  those  day 
were  fine  singers.    He  had  been  sue 
cessful  in  English  opera;  I  think  wun 
Clara 'Louise   Kellogg,  haj'j'^^^/^,"^"* 
voice  and  being  quite     a  f^.'/^^^t°[: 
The  tenor.  I  am  pretty  sure  was  Chat 
tertofi.  who  then  went  by  the  name  of 
Peruglni.     He    certainly    was    m  the 
companv.    and    T    heard    him  several 
umes    His  appalling  tremolo  -as  PO=rt- 
tively  painful.    I  don't  /he  so 

praM,  or  the  rest  of  the  cast^  Hesi 
^pent  a  lot  of  money  in  the  I'^^uc  Ion 
and  as  tlie  season  was  a  rank  failure 
tn  Boston  and,  elsewhere  he  becam, 
bankrupt;    not,,  unusual    for    an  In 

^Tc^f  Conley:  met   a   sad  end 
Joined   a  concert  company  -"''th   f '™  , 
Keurgg.    While  in  New  Hamps^hire  he 
and   a   young   German   -^nt  bathlns 
The  latter  went  beyond  his  deptlT.  In 
?rvtng  to  rescue  him  Conley  also  lost  ] 

•^'l^^riivingonPinckney^reetat^l 
time  and  It  happened  that  Mr.  Hess  , 
and  his  wife  took  rooms  for  the  sum 

v,^,.,:.    We  cot  well  acquainted.  H«  • 

Patti's  godson. 

"performance    of    "Meflstofele."  : 
thrfirst'm  America^  took  place  at  ^h. 

^^■>?5£^^:^Vhe^du^^:^ 

:  Strakosch  and  He-^  daughter  of 

"f  °"Mm  '  °L  ou^  o'orrespondent 
include  him.  -^^„„°  ^mijers  in  burnt 
says,  there  were  ^^'"^^mpbell.  for 

^^pr;^.{^43to  f 

was  always  a  l?^^^aoure  teaching 
an  Engllshmrvn  b>  birtn.  wn 
In  Chicago,  died  there  n  I-  ■■ 

YEATS  AN  P  THE  DRAMA 

^^W^Skt'  attVaet^'^ie'^to  the  dnuna  1. 
thlt  it  is,   in:tfi6  n^°-t  obv.ousj.ay. 
v,»  oil  flip  arts  are  upon  a  last  anaiy 
A   ar^e  a'nd  a  tragedy  are  alike  In 
4V.^;  th\t  they  are  a  moment  of  intense 
In  acitL  is  taken  out  of  all  other 
nations;  it  is  reauced  to  its  sin,ple^ 

aTV^Varbrb^ought  to  w-Uhoat 
our  losing  the  sense  of  its  place  in  th« 
Hrld      The    charaoteis    that  "'•''.^to- 
voTved  In  it  are  'reed  from  ev.rythlnK 
hat  ts  not  a  par.  of  that  action;  and 


lu.l-  fi  .-.rdlll  '      ..  ,   II'  ''^ 

Is  Iti  th<'  mof '  iini'oria"!  kinds,  an  »o- 
tlvllj-  i<f  llic  or  the  ehiinicters.  It 

,,■  ,  ■  ,  t  -  Hn  oildy  of  Ufc  purlfled 
MS  but  itself.  The  dra- 
in.u-i  ii  M  i  i>iiture  life  In  action  with 
an  unpieoci-iipiod  mind,  as  thp  iniislrlan 
pictures  her  In  sound  and  the  sculptor 
tal  form. 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P. 
M.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  pianist. 
See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House.  3:30  P.  M.— 
Mme.  Galli-Curci.  soprano,  and 
Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist.  See 
special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.— 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Stuart  Mason.  See  spe- 
cial notice.  -  ,»  r. 

Copley-Plaia  Ballroom,  8:30  P. 
M.— Second  concert  of  the  Boston 
String  Quartet  (Messrs.  Keller, 
Shepherd.  Werner,  Miquelle.) 
Bridge,  Quartet.  E  minor;  G.Faure, 
Second  Piano  Quintet.  Ferdinand 
Motte-Lacroix.  pianist. 

Boston  Athletic  Association  Gym- 
nasium, 8  P.  M.— Thalva  Sabani- 
leva.  lyric  soprano,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  and  the 
Boston  Symphony  Ensemble;  Au- 
gusto  Vannini,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 
MONDAY— Symphony  hall.  4  P.  M.— 
Young  People's  Concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Monteux.  conductor.  Uoraine  Wy- 
man,  soprano. 
TUESDAY— Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
— Carol  Robinson  of  Chicago,  pian- 
ist. Schumann,  Sonata,  op.  22; 
LIrst.  Concert  Etude,  F  minor  and 
Witches'  Dance.  Chopin,  Scherzo. 
8  minor;  .Poulene.  Promenades 
(A  Pied,  A  Cheval,  En  Chemln  de 
Fer,  En  Diligence);  Milhaud,  Su- 
mare;  Auric,  Sonatine;  Stravin- 
skl,  Chez  Petrouchka;  Steinert, 
Danse  Exotique.  Scriabin,  Poeme 
op.  32,  No.  2.  Raval.  Ondine,  de 
Falla,  Andaluza  and  Ritual  Dance 
of  the  Fire. 

Jordan  hall,  8  P.  M. — Third  con- 
cert of  the  Apollo  Club  (53d  sea- 
son), Mr.  Mollenhatjer,  conductor. 
Part  songs.  Wagner,  Steersman, 
Leave  the  Watch,  from  "The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman."  Cesek- Roepper, 
Slumber  Song.  MacOowell,  Dance 
of  the  Gnomes.  De  Koven,  My 
Hame  is  Where  the  Heather 
Blooms,  from  "Rob  Roy";  Whit- 
ing. MarcIT  of  the  Monks  of  Ban- 
gor (tenor  solo  by  Wm.  F.  Pollard. 
Jr.),  Gaines,  Waken,  Lords  and 
Ladies.  Gericke.  Chorus  of  Hom- 
age. Mendelssohn,  The  Lord  Hath 
Commanded  (with  soprano  solo). 
Kremser,  When  the  Bird  a-Pilfer- 
ing  Goes.  Stahl,  Hymn  to  Song. 
Mme.  Claire  Maentz  will  sing 
Nono  odi  da  il  Martir  from  Gior- 
dano's "Siberia"  and  these  songs: 
Brahms,  Von  oniger  Liebe;  Strauss, 
Heimkehr,  Sachnovsky,  The  Clock 
and  Spring. 

Symphony  hall.  4  P.  M. — Repeti- 
tion of  Monday's  Young  People's 
Concert.  Mr.  Mollenhaur,  conduc- 
tor. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M. 
Mme.  Gertrude  Peppercorn,  pian- 
ist. Groft,  Prelude,  Sarabande,  Air, 
Minuet  and  Gavotte.  Beethoven, 
Variations,  C  minor  and  Sonata  C 
sharp  minor  "Moonlight."  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Impressions  de  Voyage  en 
Crimee.  Nos.  1  and  3.  Debussy. 
La  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin  and 
L'Isle  Joyeuse.  Chopin,  Sonata, 
B  flat  minor,  op.  35. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
— Third  and  last  concert  of  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet.  Quartets  by 
Brahms,  B  flat  major:  Bloch, 
Three  Short  Pieces;  Paysages 
(North,  Alpine,  Tongatabou) 
Schumann,  Quartet,  A  major,  op. 
4.  No.  3. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M. 
— 18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  George  Schnee- 
volght,  guest  conductor.  See  spe- 
cial notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.— 
Ernest  Hutcheson,  pianist,  and 
Felix        Salmond,  violoncellist. 

i Brahms,  Sonata  in  F,  op.  99;  Cho- 
I      pin,  Largo  and  Scherzo  from  the 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  65;  Beet- 
hoven, Sonata  in  A,  op.  69. 
,         Symphony    hall.    8:15    P.    M  — 
,      Repetition  of   Friday's  Symphony 
j     concert.     Mr.   Schneevolght,  con- 
ductor. 

"HAMLET'  NEWLY  SET 

,  Hamlet  Is  the  soul-tragedv  of  the 
modem  mind.  For  this  reason  "it  seems 
complete  y  a  variance  vvith  the  spi^? 
of  the  Play  to  give  it  the  custoniary 
quas^hlstoncal  setting  in  u,e  mi.ty 
l*;,!^'  f  northern  legend.  The  p"v 
both  in  form  and  spirit  is  Renissance 
J^rm  n,odern-^ 
modern  today  as  when  it  was  written. 

Kor  the  Oxford  University  Dramath^ 
Society  production  I  have  put  the  date 
Of  the  action  somewhere  in  the  early 

»  >2''  University 
of  WiUenberg  was  founded.    The  cofl- 


«!il  no  lou4;<.  r  kd  mad  in  ululu  t-ilin. 
hut  In  li*r  ovorydax-  clothea.  U  ifl 
strange  that  tradition  in  this  respect 
should  have  so  long  survived  the  ridicule 
poured  on  it  In  Phoi  ldan'.s  "Oltic." 

Kor  the  scenio  l>ackground  I  have 
aimed  at  combining  speed  in  presenta- 
tion with  a  form  in  tune  with  the  under- 
lying keynote  o{  the  play,  which  I  taJce 
to  be  its  unlvcnealii.v.  and  have  designed 
.'i  scene  composed  uf  an  architectural 
false-proscenium,  with  other  achitcctural 
details  In  bluelsh-gray  monotone,  com- 
bined with  various  arrangements  of  cur- 
tains and  backed  by  ;i  plain  blue  sky. 
In  Iho  archHeoture  I  have  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  the  curves  of  the  circle  and  the 
spiral,  believing  that  the  line  ot  the 
symbol  of  the  universe  best  suggest  to 
the  Eubconscious  mind  the  basic  feeling 
of  the  play. 

Spiral  stairca.ses  ascend  from  the  stage 
round  the  hexagonal  columns  on  which 
the  proscenium  arcli  rests.  Tliey  lead 
from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  or  from  any- 
where to  anywhere,  ae  the  action  de- 
mands; and  arc  employed  in  various 
ways,  particularly  for  the  proper  isola- 
tion of  certain  characters  at  certain 
periods  of  the  play. 

The  setting  may  be  described  in  a  nut- 
shell— geometry  and  curtains.  For  i\n 
vexed  question  of  tlie  visual  presentation 
of  the  ghost  we  ehall  emplf>y  a  new 
method,  and  this  had  best  be  left  to 
speak — or  show — for  itself,  Tlic  rc8fr-» 
for  the  present— is  silento. 

Sir  Esme  Howard,  landing  at  New 
York,  told  a  little  story  about  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Lord  Lyons:  how  when 
the  latter  saw  Lincoln  dusting  off  his 
shoes  he  exclaimed,  "What!  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  blacking  his 
own  bootsr'  to  which  Lincoln  replied, 
"Whose  boots  should  I  polish  but  my 
own,  Mr.  Ambassador?" 

If  Sir  Esme  was  correctly  reported 
he  spollsd  the  story.  AVe  heard  It  In 
the  early  sixties  told  in  this  manner: 

Lincoln,  blacking  his  boots,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  ambassador  calling  with 
an  important  message.  Lord  Lyons, 
shocked,  exclaimed:  "In  England  no 
gentleman  blacks  his  own  boots." 

To  which  Lincoln  replied:  "Whose 
boots  does  he  black?"  > 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
father  of  Judge  William  H.  Taft  as 
"Lorenzo"  Taft.  The  father's  Christian 
name  before  this  magazine  appeared 
;was  Alphonso.  We  once  heard  him 
make  a  political  speech  in  which  he 
waved  the  bloody  shirt.  ^Ht 
'laborious  speaker. 


le  was  a 


CIVIC  PRECAUTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 
-"Unable  to  open  the  2800-pound  safe 
of  the  State  Bank  of  Kinsman  at  Kins- 
man, 111.,  yesterday,  the  robbers  put 
the  safe  on  a  truck  and  went  away 
with  it." 

I  heard  from  a  commercial  traveler 
that  guards  were  stationed  at  Kinsman 
a  few  hours  afterward  to  prevent  the 
robbers  from  going  back  to  the  town. 

JEROME  BUGBEB. 


THE  ULTIMATE  ISSUE 

(The  one  irlorlous  thine  in  Eneland  that 
mast  never  die.  eajs  G.  K.  C,  is  a  breakfast 
of  bacon  acd  eggs.) 

Let  policies  perish  and  dynasties  die. 
Till  civilization  in  ruin  sliall  lie, 

And  commerce  outwear  its  last  legs. 
Let  science  and  learning  and  music  de- 
cay, 

Let  jazz  disappear,  biit  ah,  woe  to  the 
day 

That  banishes  bacon  and  eggs! 

Frutarlan  fancies,  the  coffee  and  roll, 
I  The  cult  of  "no  breakfast,"  the  green 
j  salad  bowl, 

!    Roast  beef,  may  indeed  be  forsaken. 
But   would    we   relinquish  depravity's 
dregs, 

!  There's  only  one  refuge  from  bacon  and 
eggs — 

A  breakfast  of  eggs  with  some  bacon! 
A.  W.  in  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

IT'S  A  MATTER  OF  TASTE 

(From  ttie  Burlincton.  Vt..  Free  Press) 
I  Good  Things  to  Eat  | 

SKUNK  OIL— Excellant  for  breaking  up 
j    colds.     Eight  ounce  bottle  SO  cents 
postpaid.  William  Pecott,  East  Shore- 
I    ham,  "Vt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  learn  from  the  sign  on  Morgan  Bros.' 
milk  truck  that  they  are  now  dealers  in 
-DIARY  PRODUCTS."  Can't  The  Her- 
|ald  buy  the  rights  to  publish  these  rec- 
lords  when  the  Butt  letters  are  finished' 
jOf  course,  these  would  be  the  Butter 
[Letters.  go  BOSS. 


■    '  "    'I  N    .  1  !■ 'li.',         \\  .Vll.iuill    .t  sc.;<ll,.rH' 

memorial  building  look  Ilk?  a  receiving 
tomb  or  a  mausoleum,  and  why  should 
I  lie  .State  Hour.o  grounds,  on  tlio  Joy 
.'trcct  side,  be  mad.^  to  look  liko  a  cemp- 
ti  iT  thrown  Into  bold  relief  by  the  ex- 
panse of  over  red  bri.-k,  wltti  green 
trimmings,  of  the  building  on  the  op- 
posite corner  of  Joy  street  and  Beacon? 
I  ruggest  that,  to  any  ono  looking  from 
tha  Park  street  side,  the  proposed 
j  memorial  structure,  chown  recently  In  a 
Boston  paper,  would  give  tho  State 
Hou.se  grounds  a  most  unattractive  an- 
pearanee,  not  at  all  lifting,  either  fot«fa 
I  State  House  or  a  memorial.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  one  of  Joyful  hope,  not 
of  gloom.  AVhy  siiould  not  a  memorial 
suggest  the  hope,  instead  of  the  gloom 
by  its  resemblance  to  a  tomb,  especiallv 
when  the  tomb  is  not  In  a  cemetery? 
Is  there  not  enough  white  marble  around 
the  State,  House  now?  Tho  work  of 
iCharles  Bulfineh  still  stands  out  so  that 
we  can  see  it  and  enjoy  looking  at  It. 
Why  distract  attention  from  a  woric  of 
art  by  putting  an  Incongruous  structure 
by  the  side  of  It?  Better  liave  the 
rumored  apartment  house,  especially  If 
|thoy  will  build  the  .side  toward  the 
iState  House  of  old-fashioned  brick  or 
something  other  than  white  marble.  Or, 
|If  the  state  Is  to  take  the  corner  and 
jljuiid  on  it,  let  the  architects  try  again 
GEORGE  A.  BOSTONIAN. 

NOT  THE  NOVELIST 

(From  the  London  Times) 
George  Moore,  74.  was  charged  at  the 
Guildhall  with  stealing  two  French  books 
from  a  shop,  in  Old  Broad  street  Tt  was 
stated  that  he  was  seen  to  look  at  the 
hooks  and  .slip  them  into  his  pocket 
The  defendant  pleaded  'Guiltv'  and 
:asked  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  First 
[Offenders'  Act.  He  said  he  had  earned  | 
las  much  as  £300  a  week  in  rubbers  and' 
oils,  and  was  well  known  on  the  slock 
exchange.  He  had  the  largest  private 
library  in  South  London— 12.000  vol- 
umes. This  was  verified  by  the  police." 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  industrious 
bibliophil  was  fined  only  13  with  the 
jalternative  of  14  days'  imprisonment. 

THE  INSPIRED  MAKE-UP  MAN 

(From  The  Boston  Herald) 
There  was  an  unconfirmed  report  that 
Mr.  Baruch,  while  he  had  not  broken 
with  McAdoo,  was  not  as  optimistic  as 
he  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren. ! 

NOW  CHILDREN,  ALL  TOGETHER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  T  was  in  school  in  the  60s  our 
■.•teacher"  used  to  nllow  us  to  sing  in 
concert,  and  with  great  volume.  How 
we  used  to  ring  'em  out  through  the 
open  windows  of  those  summer  days 
especially  the  chorus.  The  following  is 
part  of  one  song: 

A  thou.sand  years  my  old  Columbia, 
'Tis  the  glad  day  so  long  foretold: 
'Tis  the  glad  morn  whose  early  twilight 
Washington  saw  in  time  of  war. 

Lift   up   your  heads  desponding  free- 
men. 

Fling  to  the  winds  your  needless  fears 
He  who  unfurls  that  beauteous  banner 
Says  it  shall  wave  a  thousand  years. 

What  if  the  clouds  bne  little  moment 
Hide  the  blue  sky  where  morn  appears 
Wliere   tlie    bright   sun   that   tints  it 
crimson 

Rises  to  shine  ten  thousand  years. 

The  uplift  of  It  is  with  me  after  GO 
years.  Will  you  please  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  the  whole  song?  I  want'  to 
sing  it  now  and  grow  young  again.  ' 

Bowdoinham,  Me.  W.  B.  K. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  In  looking  for  my  car 
I  saw  these  three  signs  almost  within  I 
a  block  -of  eacli  other:  "Dentist,"  "Mr.  | 
Ethicr"  and  "Undertaker."  Do  you  ' 
suppose  they  were  relatives?  i 

Dos  ion.  c.  B.  c.  I 

"TELEVISION"  j 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Television"  Is,  indeed,  a  mongrel  '• 
word.  Why  not  "telectroscopy"?  And 
for  the  instrument  itself,  "telectio- 
BCope,"  implying  distance,  electric 
means  and  8eelas — »ll  ttom  the  Greek 
roots.  LECTION, 


THAT  MEMORIAL 

-As  the  World  Wags: 

I  In  view  of  your  well  known  interest  in 
{the  artistic  development  of  the  modern 


We  spoke  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  lit- 
tle joke  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Lyons. 
How  many  of  the  jocose  stories  attrib- 
uted to  Lincoln  were  told  by  him?  Some 
years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  father 
many  jests  on  Mr.  Travis.  Lincoln,  even 
1;  before  he  first  became  President,  was 
reported  in  the  East  to  be  an  incorri- 
gible jester  and  teller  of  stories  and 
many  o(  the  stories  which  he  was  said 
to  relate  were  of  a  decidedly  Rabelaisian 
nature.  Many  great  and  good  men 
loved  sculduggery,  men  of  blameless 
lives.    (See  a  remarkable  footnote  in 


Henley's  essay  on  Robert  Burns.) 

.So  many  ulnrie.H   wen'  attributed  to 
Lincoln,  even  In  JS61.  that  Vanity  Fair 
of  Feb.  23  in  that  year  gave  an  account 
of  his  joking  all  the  way  frojn  Spring- 
field. III.,  to  Washington.    At  Decatur 
ho  was  represented  as  BpeuUIng  from 
tho  platform  of  a  ear:    "My  friends,  I 
haven't  lime  to  make  n  speech,  80  I  will 
tell  a  gag.    Why  am  I  like  the  "  Un- 
fortunately  the   train   started.    At  the 
next  station   ".Mr.   Lincoln   handed  his 
umbrella  to  Col.  Ellsworth  of  the  Chi- 
cago Zouaves,  and  requesting  the  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Journal  to  wipe  off 
some  crumbs  of  gingerbread  which  had 
become  entangled  In  his  (Mr.  Lincoln's) 
whiskers,  spoke  as  follows:  "My  friends, 
why  am  I  like  the  early  '  "   The  re- 
morseless engine  cut  the  Joke  short.  He 
(finally  succeeded  later  in  his  journey: 
"My  friends,  can  you  tell  me  why  1  am 
like  thq  early  days  of  June?    Do  you 
give  it  up?    It's  because  ever  of  thee 
I    am    fondly    dreaming."     "He  com- 
menced laughing  very  heartily  himself, 
but  suddenly  stopped  on  perceiving  that 
the  assembled  multitude  did  not  see  it. 
There  was  a  deathlike  stillness  In  the 
vast   crowd,   and  even   the  suite  only 
.smiled  in  a  feeble  manner.  Mr.  Lincoln 
retreated  to  the  car  with  a  disappointed 
air.  and  occupied  his  time  until  the  next 
station  was  attained  in  silently  masti- 
cating some  gingerbread  which  he  had, 
"ith  statesmanlike   precaution,  put  In 
his  hat  at  starting.    At  the  next  station 
a  telegram   from  the  last  station  was 
brought  in  and  read.    It  was  as  follows: 
'Joke    just   this    moment  understood. 
I  Whole  town  roaring  with  laughter  and 
buttons  flying  through  the  air  like  bul- 
lets at  Bueny  Visiter.    Cannon  firing 
I  and  fire  companies  all  squirting.  Bully 
'  for  you.    People  want  you  to  get  oft  a 
joke  on  Rarey,  as  it  hasn't  been  done 
yet.'  " 


Look  over  tlie  New  York  newspapers 
describing  that  journey  and  you  will 
find  that  this  wild  burlesque  had  solid 
ground  for  its  existence. 

Jest  books,  anthologies  of  memorable 
sayings  or  pleasant  anecdotes  of  fa- 
mous men  are  dull  reading.  Is  there 
any  stupider  book  than  the  collection 
by  the  great  Francis  Bacon?  One  yawns 
easily  over  Plutarch's  "Apothegms  of 
Kings  and  Great  Commanders"  and 
"Laconic  Apolhegms." 

To  go  back  to  I,.incoln  in  Rabelaisian 
mood.  It  is  said  that  Gov.  Andrew 
calling  on  Lincoln  and  talking  for  two 
hours  at  a  stretcii  in  favor  of  freeing 
the  slaves  was  greatly  disturbed  when 
Lincoln  in  reply  only  told  a  story  sin- 
gularly apropos,  but  one  that  could  not 
be  printed  in  a  family  newspaper. 


)1 


"ET'S"  AND  "ETTE'S" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  wouldn't  this  solve  Mr.  Phineas 
Loring's  proposition? 

Singlet,  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
for  the  bachelor. 

Singiette,  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
for  the  spinster. 

A  plural  suggests  itself,  doublets,  for 
the  married  couple. 

These  words  convey  simply  a  condi- 
tion of  life  without  any  other  impli- 
cations and  are  impartial.  As  I  am 
not  seeking  fame  or  reward  In  connec- 
tion with  this  contest,  any  one  is  wel- 
come to  the  suggestion. 

A.  DOUBLETTE. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  this  advertise- 
ment in  a  Boston  newspaper? 

"DININGETTE  SUITES  AT  MOD- 
ERATE RENTALS." 

LUCUS  A  NO.N 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

I  wonder  whether  the  following  the- 
ory has  been  previously  advanced  to 
explain  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"clam." 

The  first  winter  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
of  course  a  severe  one.  and  many  were 
on  the  point  of  starvation.  Included 
among  them  were  some  from  the  county 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  the  first  Governor 
himself  being  a  Yorkshireman.  In  the 
Yorkshire  dialect  is  a  word  "clem"  (pro- 
nounced clam),  meaning  to  starve.  They 
were  "clemming,"  and  so  the  obvious 
name  for  the  fish  they  found  was 
"clams."  It  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  food  some  name  as  clams  are  not 
f  known  in  Yorkshire. 

HERBERT  J.  HOLLAND. 

We  would  not  willingly  Ke  41aasree- 
able.  In  our  efforts  to  raise  tfie  moral 
Lone  of  the  community,  we'  strive  to 
please.  "Clam"  is  a  contraction  of  "clam- 
shell." a  word  in  use  as  early  as  the  first 
half  of  the  16lh  century,  and  applied  in 
Scotland  to  the  scallop  shell  worn  in 
their  hats  by  pilgrims  who  had  crossed 
the  seas.  "Clam"  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  noun  "clam,"  a  clamp  for  hold- 
ing things  together. 

"The  name  referring  either  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  in 
shutting  like  a  pair  of  clams  or  pincers; 
or,  as  eome  suggest,  to  'the  tenacity  with 
wliich  these  animals  cling  to  the  rocks.' 
The  original  application,  however,  was 
not  to  the  rock  species  of  t'ae  tronieu  hnt 


Lenormand's    Tragedy  Seeij 
for  First  Time  Here 


I 


reabody  Playhouse— "The  Failures/ 
a  play  by  II.  I-  Lenormand,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Winifred  Katzln^ 
and  presented  by  the  Stage  Guild,  foil 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  cast  in-, 
eludes:  ] 


.Marion  l''itch 


■British  Wvalves   whifh   burrow  m 
or  mud."    Capt.  Jolin  Smith  In  his 
■  nla"     (16241     spelled    the  word 
ips."    John  Josselyn  in  "New  Eng- 
^riiies"    mentions    "Clam  or 
lip."— Ed. 

"BOTTLED  SUNSHINE- 

The  inventors  aiul  promoters  of  "bot- 
tled sunshine"  had  evidently  read  Capt. 
Lemuel  Gulliver's  "Travels  Into  Several] 
:Aomote  Nations  of  the  World."  A'isiting: 
I  he  grand  academy  of  Lagado,  the  cap- 
tain saw  many  strange  and  wonderful 
experiments. 

"The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meajrre 
aspect  with  sooty  hands  and  face,  his 
hair  and  beard  long,  ragged  and  singed 
in  several  places.  His  clothes,  shirt 
ai.d  skin  wore  all  of  the  same  color. 
He  hud  been  eight  years  upon  a  project 
tor  extracting  sun  beams  out  of  cucum- 
bers, which  were  to  be  put  into  vials 
hermetically  sealed,  and  let  out  to 
warm  the  air  in  raw  inclement  sum- 
mers. He  told  me  he  did  not  doubt  ,  -  -  „^  ,  ,  ,  c^rnaai, 
that  in  eight  years  more  he  should  bei  \  7r.^l  B^'lmuUl ■'•Elinor  McCab« 
able  to  supply  the  governor's  gardens  |  !t  Hunchback  Girl  .'-'.  ^v''i""[-.  ^"in^iJin 
with  sun.«hine  at  a  reasonable  rate;  but 
'le  complained  that  his  stock  was  low, 
and  intreated  me  to  give  him  something 
as  an  encouragement  to  Ingenuity,  es- 
pecially since  this  had  been  a  very  dear 
season  for  cucumbers.  I  made  him  a 
small  present,  for  my  lord  had  fur-, 
nished  me  with  money  on  purpose,  be- 
cause he  knew  their  practice  of  begging 
from  all  -who  go  to  see  them." 


e>f" ".'  l^rancea  Hyde 

Vht'  second'  iPhintiin  V^^i''"' <J^ll7^l 

The  Musician  nnffleld 

V  Belltooy  Malcglm  Dutriem 

iJarnaudy  Kenneth  _C.  Bosworth 

The  Dresser. 

The  Ingenuo  Trii,„voti, 

The  Duenna  

An  Actor  ■■■f' 

\  Waiter  Stephen  j  ■  ■ 

•^le"^  MaelVtrate  ^'^'^'^^^WlTMn^rt  J 


ard.  no  les.>!.  for  the  way  early  Bee- 
thoven should  be  played,  with  no  effort 
whatever  to  Inflate  opus  2  in>o  opus  106, 
but  without  any  of  the  irritating  In- 
ability to  understand  that  Beethoven, 
even  in  his  young  days,  had  more  on 
his  mind  than  pretty  patterns  to  draw. 

In  the  Chopin  polonaise,  as  well  as 
in  the  sonata.  Mr.  Gabrilowitsch  turned 
many  a  phrase  of  enchanting  loveli- 
ness, quite  as  he  used  to  do.  He  did  as 
much  in  the  nocturne.  But  here  an 
excess  of  sentiment  did  damage.  All 
the  afternoon,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
I'ttle  less  sentiment  and  more  vigor 
and  warmth  would  not  have  come  amiss. 
The  audience  of  very  good  size,  insisted 
on  extra  pieces.  R.  R.  G. 


.  I  They  were  appi^^rld 

dazzled  1;/  lier  vocal  gymnaatl 
the  Shadow  Song  and  the  Mad  Si 
and  touched  'for  the  moment  bylher 
sentlmenfal  songs  in  English  and  In 
French.  For  the  more  exacTiing,  she 
sang  the  old  Italiaji  air  by  Bononcinl 
and  the  Mozart  selection  ■with  (ir*at 
delicacy  nnd  care,  anl  ihe  SpanL-sh 
song  of  Alvarez  with  unusual  spirit. 
Mr.  Berenguer's  solos  on  the  flute  were 
also  warmly  applauded. 


R^Ue ::E<lwaT-d  Dewey  l 
The  K.iue.   .T3rnest  Capen 


THERE  WOULD  WE  LIVE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  pleasantesl 
place  in  the  world  in  which  to  carry  on 
business  today  is  Constantinople?  The 
new  TuPkish  government  has  just  pro- 
mulgated a  law  for  rigid  observance  in 
that  seaport  to  the  effect  that  all  places 
of  business  fnust  be  closed  on  Friday 
the  Jlohammedan  holy  day.  in  each 
week.  The  Jews,  who  form  perhaps 
the  majority  of  businessmen  of  tli'at 
city,  shut  their  establishments  on  Sat- 
urday and  the  Christians  theirs  on  Sun- 
day. This  allows  for  a  fairly  satisfac- 
tory week-end  if  one  can  get  away 
reasonably  early  on  Thursday. 

Worcester.  B.  M, 


STRING  QUART 
SECOND  CONCERT 

Last  night  the  Boston  String  Quartet 
(Harrison  Keller,  .A.lbert  Shepherii,  Han«  | 
Werner  and  GeorgeB  Miqae(ie)  gave  itM 
second  concert,  again  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  and  once  more  playing  two  works  [ 
very  unfamiliar.  Bridge's  quartet  in  E 
minor,  and  the  second  Faure  piano  quin-  ^ 
tet   (pianist,  Ferdinand  Mott-Lacroix).  i 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  record  that  the 
audience,  of  a  quality  which  ought  to 
please  the  performers,  was  of  good  size,  i 
Perhaps  this  new  quartet  has  corne  to 
stay.  . 

It  may  be  questioned,  though,  if  even  1 
yet  anybocfy  has  hit  on  quite  the  right  \ 
method  to  win  (and  hold)  a  public  for 
chamber  music  in  Boston.    The  plan  of 
only  two  compositions  at  a  sitting  has 
an  alluring  sound,  but,  after  all,  at  last  , 
night's    program    proved,    two    works  : 
may  fill  a  good  space  of  time,  and.  two  i 
works,  both  unfamiliar,  can  make  ex- 
acting demands  on  an  audience.  WTiy 
not  one  new  quartet  in  company,  .with 
an  old? 

The  Faure  quintet,  with  the  distmc- j 
tion  about  it  one  would  expect  of  any- 
thing its  author  wrote,  rejoices  as  .well 
In  a  freshness  and  a  vigor  one  might  j 
not  perhaps  look  for  in  the  effort  of  I 
a  man  of  years  writing  in  a  time  of 
stress.     The   first   movement  possesses 
in  truth  S  warmth,  a  stirring  force  not  ' 
always  in  evidence  in  Faure's  earlier 
work.    The  rythmic  grace  of  the  second 
part,  its  brilliancy,  the  seftne  beauty 
of  the  andante— there  was  Faure  at  his 
best,  a  best  to  be  rivalled  by  only  a 
few.     The   finale,   at  a    first  hearing, 
seemed  le.«s  happy  than  the  rest.    Sym-  | 
pathetically   and    beautifully,    too.    the  i 
concert  givers  played  this  music,  though  j 
often  Mr.  Mott-Lacroix  failed  to  main-  j 
tain  the  balance  of  tone. 

The  quartet  by  Bridge,  which  on  tiapfir 
looks  attractive,  made  less  effect  in  the 
hearing.  He  begins  with  a  theme  for 
Velio  alone,  and  so  it  ends,  but  the 
theme  is  of  so  little  strength  that  thej 
impression  left  is  not  so  deep  as  it  was 
meant  to  be.  The  third  movement  has 
an  engaging  rhythm;  the  song  of  the 
second  could  not  fail  to  please,  if  only 
from  its  very  obviousness.  If  not  pre- 
cisely exaited  music,  these  two  middle 
movements  of  the  quartet  seem  to  sug- 
gest the  real  Bridge  of  1906  more  \'ividly 
than  the  strain  to  be  felt  in  the  first 
movement  and  the  last.  From  their 
genuineness,  at  all  events,  they  made  a 
certain  appeal.  R.  K.  G. 


rhe  Negro  ■  •  •     ,  i 

The  Commissioner  of  Pol'^^";^^^^^  McCabe 
Lenormand.   unlike  Paul   CUudel  Is 
not  a  mystic,  yet  he  Is  an  Iconoclast 
and  still  in  the  making.    Lven  w Hh  the 
tried  forces  of  the  Theatre  Guild  The 
Failures"  met  with  a  half-hearted  re- 
ception.    A   steady   progressmg  trag- 
edy  not  of  o..e.  but  of  all.  It  demands 
the  greatest  care  in  the  playing.  This 
the  Stage  Guild  did  not  achieve,  but 
hi  mor!  praise  is  due,  ^r.  Massey  for 
hl.s  intelligent  production  t^^f^^f^^^S'^j^^, 
the  feeling  for  the  play,  although  It 
missed  many  of  the  details.  1 
In  his  many  scenes-there  are  14  of 
them— Lenormand  has  drawn  the  peo- 
pVe  of  the  lesser  theatre,  the  provmcla 
companies,  composed,  as  they  are  of 
these  who  have  been  failures  in  Paris 
here  are  Montredon,  once  manager  or 
an   art   theatre,   now   grown  cynical. 
Saint  Gallet,  who  has  played  saints  for 
so  long  that  he  seems  to  have  become 
hallowed,  the  faded  duenna,  who  haa 
played  with -Sarah  Bernhardt  and  now 
seeks  respite  In  caring  for  her  llttJe 
dog"  the  musician  who  believes  that 
in  degrading  his  art  he  has  learned  to 
know   it  better,   LarnaudJ^.   the  vain- 
glorious   provincial    actor   who  retells 
again  and  again  his  past  prowesses 
and    as  the  connecting  force,  he,  poet 
and   dramatist,    and    she,   the  actress 
who  learns  that  only  by  dragging  them- 
selves through  the  mire,  is  true  happi- 
ness possible.    All  failures,  some  re.-il- 
izing  it,  as  does  Montredon,  and  ridi- 
culing himself,  others  like  the  brazen 
ingenue  who  voices  her  revolt. 

Here  is  Lenormand's  thesis,  and  witn 
the  fervor  of  the  reformer  he  drives  it 
home  with  eadi  successive  scene,  as  He 
and  She,  each  time  in  a  dingier  hotel 
room,  and  with  fewer  centimes  In  their 
pockets,  try  to  reason  it  out.  And 


PEOPLE'S"  PLAYS 
DANIELS  piece! 


At  the  St.  James  Theatre  yesterday 
afternoon  the  People's  Symphony  or- 
chestra gave  Its  leth  concert  of  the  sea- 
son, Stuart  Mason  conducting,  with 
Florence  Levy,  pianist,  and  Wellln-gton 
Smath,  baritone,  assisting  artists.  The 
program:  Beethoven,'  overture  to 
Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84;  Salnt- 
Saens,  "I>anse  Macabre,"  symphonic 
poem,  Op.  40;  Grieg,  concerto  for  plano- 
iforte  and  orchestra.  Op.  16;  Resplghl, 
old  dances  for  the  lute  freely  tran- 
scribed for  orchestra;  ]VIa,bel  W. 
Daniels,  "The  Desolate  City,"  poem 
for  baritone  and  orchestra;  Liszt,  "Les 
Preludes,"  symphonic  poem  after  La- 
martlne. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  an  audience 
that  crowded  the  theatre  In  every  part 
to  hear  a  concert  which  In  Us  selections, 
the  work  of  the  orchestra  and  the  capa- 
bilities and  performance  of  the  solo 
artists  furnished  one  of  the  most  plead- 
ing and  Inspiring  of  the  People's  series. 
By  the  choice  of  comi>osers  and  their 
works  a  list  of  piieces  remarkable  for 
thorough  and  v^led  satisfactions  was 
presented.  Strength  and  beanaty,  peace 
and  storm,  tenderness,  longing,  trouble 
and  triumph  were  interwoven  In  due 
proportions  throughout. 

The  selections  were  none  of  them 
over-ambitious,  none  of  them  a  bit  be- 
yond the  talents  of  the  performers. 
Something  in  the  air  seemed  to  call 
on  the  best  in  spirit  and  expression 
possessed  by  both  the  regular  musicians 
and  their  artist  guests.  The  responses 
of  I  all  were  ungrudging  and  spontaneous. 
The  appreciation  of  their  hearers  was 
equally  warm. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  first  performance  In  Boston  of 
"The  Desolate  City,"  by  Miss  Mabel 
W.  Daniels  of  Brookline,  with  Mr. 
Smith  as  solo  singer.  Basing  her  mu- 
sic on  the  poem  by  Wilfred  Scawen 
Blunt,  a  strongly  suggestive  picture  of 
a  lover  vainly  seeking  his  love,  "a 
woman   with   e.ves  like   stars,"   In  "a 


are  most  reformers,  he  is  occasionally  jai^en  by  storm,  where  none  are 

rhetorical  an.d  his  devices  obvious.  Yet.  igft.  but  the  slain,"  Miss  Daniels  has 
will!  rare  skill,  he  closes  upon  the  note  gelzed  both  in  the  lover's  song  and  its 
of  continuity  as  the  police  are  question-  orchestral  accompaniment  the  power- 
ing the  troupe  as  to  the  details  of  the  fully  dramatic  and  pathartlcally  beau- 
murder  tifxd    IjTic   opportunities    offered  and 
There  w^as  little  fumbling  as  Uie  Stage  has  expressed  the  man's  varying  emo- 
Cuild  presented  it  and  no  need  of  the  tlons  with  remarkable  power  and  ap- 
nromoter   hitherto  a  necessary  adjunct  pealing  beauty.    Let  no  one  say  after 
(    their  first  nights     What  Uiey  lacked  hearing  this  work  that  woman  is  not 
n   individual   precision    in   acting  was  the  equal  of  man  In  creative  imaglna- 
^.nensed  for  bv  their  understanding  tion  or  in  power  of  expression.  Mr. 
recompensed  J^f J^^j^g^gy  is  more  Smith's  voice  and  his  dramatic  abili- 
t          the  rSe  of  director  Than  he  is  ties  were  entirely  equal  to  the  occa- 
suited  to  the  role  ot  °'r;\'      ,      p,  jje  sion.    The  audience  recalled  him  with 
to  that  of  actor    so  '"^         "jf            enthusiastic  plaudits  and  would  not  -be 
lacked  authenticity.    Franc^ioac.         ^^j^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  panlels  also  ap- 
:ave  an  excellent  Pe'^formam.e.  ana 

rose   to    emotional  pe<ireu  iwice. 

rofcB  _  ,  ijerformance    of    the  splendid 


scene 


She, 

in  her  final 

of 'uie'*  settings  and  the  careful  group^|         j^^.^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  welcomed  with  de- 
ings.  as  well  as  the  increased  efficiency!  ^^^^^  expressions  of  pleasure.    K.  P. 
of  the  stage  forces.  ^-  ^-    [  ,  .— .  — 

iGALLI-CURCI  HAS 
"       WARM  RECEPTION 


Mention  should  also  be  made      .^^  concerts~both  by  the  orchestra 


IGABRIIOWIT 

At  his  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony    hall,    Ossip  Gabrilowitsch. 

pianist.  Played  this  "^Beo- 
Chromatic  Fantasia  ^""^^ '^"f  ■ 

K=i.f  K 

terpretation  alike  to  do  t 
found  himself  in  a  mood  to  d^^ljusuy 
with   the   music  he   had   in   hand,  un 


Uie  Bach  fantasy  he  lavished  the  beau 
t  tul  tone  and  the  evidence  of  ^arefu^ 

made  his  P'f  ^  i"s  fueue.  with  re- 
-"'■■f  \^:,e' Varitv  ef  wi'th  keen  ap- 
preciation 'of  i-ts  fundamentally  dra- 
malic  quality. 


As  some  are  eager  to  wliitewash  or 
rehabilitate  men  and  women  in  history 
who  have  been  regarded  as  monsters — 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Richard  III, 
Boris  Godunov,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis — so  some  now  find 
pleasure  in  knocking  off  their  pedestals 
the  supposedly  great  and  good.  Here,  i 
for  example,  comes  Mr.  Leland  H. 
Jenks,  associate  professor  of  history  at 
Amherst,  who  In  the  American  Mercury 
for_March  accuses  John  Brown  of  Osa- 
watomie  of  being  a  horse  thief,  liar, 
dead-beat,  murderer.  Mr.  Jenks  forgets 
to  mention  that  Brown  poisoned  wells 
and  cut  his  grandmother's  throat  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  dollars  as  she  was 
returning  from  prayer  meeting  on  a 
dark  and  stormy  night. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Jenks  mentions 
among  Brown's  admirers  in  New  Eng- 
land, "Samuel  Howe,  who  invented  the 
sewing  machine  (sic),  the  sweat  shop 
and  philanthropy."  A  painstaking  in- 
vestigator is  Mr.  Jenks.  Accuracy  is 
his  passion. 

"Numbers  of  Miltons  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,    inglorious    but  unfortunately' 
not  mute,  composed  what  they  termed ' 
poems"  in  John  Brown's  honor. 

Yes,  yes.  One  of  these  "inglorious" 
Miltons  was  a  man  named  Whlttler.  Did 
Mr.  Jetnks  ever  read  "John  Brown  of 
Osawatomie:  A  Ballad  of  the  Times," 
by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  of  New 
York?   It  begins: 

"John  Brown  in  Kansa.?  settled  like  a 
steadfast  Yankee  farmer. 

Brave  and  godly,  with  foMr  sons — all 
stalwart  men  of  might." 


Then  there  is  the  poem  "John 
Brown,"  by  "Ironquill."  | 

Walt  'Whitman  was  not  silent: 
"I  would  sing  how  an  old  man,  tall, 
with    white    hair,    mounted  thei' 
scaffold  in  Virginia; 
(I  was  at  hand — silent  T  stood,  with 

teeth  shut  close— I  watch'd; 
I  stood  verj'  near  you,  old  man,  when 
cool  and  indifferent,  but  trembling 
with  age  and  your  unheal'd  wounds, 
you  mounted  the  scaffold.") 
"Samuel  Howe,  who  invented  the  sew- 
ing machine." 

O  Elias!  O  Hunt,  who  5s  thought  by 
many  to  have  anticipated  Ellas. 

WHY  NOT  USE  A  DEPILATORY? 

(From  the  Smilev  Wiley  Department) 
Oh,  it's  always  when  I'm  shaving  and 

I  want  to  be  alone. 
That  there  comes  the  gentle  summons, 

"Yo\i  arc  wanted  on  the  phone," 

:miss  isabelle  Walters. 

587    Eighth    avenue    S-,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wis. 


Amenta  GalU  Curcl  gave  her  se<x.nd 
concert  of  the  season  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
fhe  tsSstance   ot   Manuel  Merenguer. 
fiutist.    and  Homer   Samuels  accom- 
panist.   Her  program  was  as  follows. 
"  Bononcinl,  "Deh  Plu  a  Me";  Mozart. 
"Non  So  Piu"  from  "Figaro'  ;  Meycr^ 
beer.      Recitative      and  Aria 
"Dlnorah";    Bishop,  "Pretty 
Bird,"    with    flute;  Staub, 
Sllencleuse";    Alvarez.  "La 
Paulln,    "Que   Devlennent  les  Roses 
Massenet.    "SeVTllana";  Uluck 
I  Dunce  from  "Orpheus,"  and  Samuels, 
'"Woodland    Sprites,"    Mr.  Berenguer; 
Treharne,  "A  Widow  Bird  Sat  Mourn- 
ing": Samuels,  "Little  Bills  of  Sevil.c  . 
Beecher,  "Thistledown,"  and  the  Mad 
Scene  from  Donizetti's  "Lucia." 

A  large  and  admiring  audience  ap- 
plauded the  soprano  furiously,  de- 
manding many  encores  and  manifest- 
ing Its  approval  of  the  old  favorites 
she  chose,  among  them  "The  Old  Folks 
at  Home"  and  "Silver  Threads  Among 


from 
Mocking 
"L'Heure 
Partida"; 
Roses"; 
Sacred 


A   NOTE  ON  VERMOUTH 

-■Vs  the  World  Wags: 

The  day's  relation  of  happenings  in 
this  one  of  these  United  States  tells  of 
the  wedding  of  one* of  Its  fair  daugh- 
ters born  Vermouth  to  one  w-hose  name 
became  first  blurred  and  then  forgotten 
in  the  rhapsodic  state  engendered  by 
contemplation  of  the  allure  of  the  un- 
questioned youth  and  beauty  of  the 
bride  combined  with  such  a  patronymic. 
Waters,  possibly  it  was.  On  such  oc- 
casions the  bridegroom  and  all  that  is 
his  become  insignificant.  "Lo,  the 
bridegroom  cometh,"  and  that  i»  the 
end  of  him.  : 

The  news  value  of  the  event  lies  In 
the  marvel  that  the  liappy  day  should 
have  been  so  long  postponed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Volstead  act.  No  thought 
can  come  that  the  present  blessedness 
is  but  the  consummation  of  the  maid- 
en's privilege  of  Leap  Year.  To  a  door 
with  the  name  Vermouth  Inscribed  upon ; 
Its  plate  the  hot  footsteps  of  passion- 
ate pilgrims  must  have  worn  a  path 
across  the  lawn  Jong  since.  What  could 
be  more  inspiring  in  anticipation  than, 
the  thought  of  the  sweet  lips  of  ^^e^■ 
within  the  temple!  What  more  iiitoxl-l 
eating  to  ardent  and  arid  youth  than 
the  kiss  of  one  so  named!  How  drown 
the  sorrow  and  de.solation  of  those  re- 
fused in  the  cheerless  and  unsolacing 
beverages  of  the  time! 

With  the  many  established  precedents 
for  the  retention  ot  the  bride's  maiden 
name  unto  herself,  it  -ivould  seem  that 
the  bridegroom  must  be  a  prohibitionist 
or  otherwise  of  unsoupd  mind  to  have 
sought  or  even  permitted  Miss  Ver- 
mouth to  adopt  his  unstimulating  patro- 
!  nymic  in  abandonment  of  her  own.  A 
bridal  kiss  from  Mrs.  Waters  is  one 
thing.  The  same  article  from  Miss  Ver- 
mouth, thoAigh  fettered  with  a  golden 
tng,  would  be  quite  another. 

did  not  appear  in  the  account  of 


.  Aiiilicr.-- 
Can  any 


'\d  such  a  man 
Ik'  tliclr  union! 
uid  ihe  orsan  peal 
rx)vo,"  In  celebra- 
blending! 
N.  H.  ABEL  ADAMS, 

victim  of  the  Demon  Rum 
us  when  Verniouth  became  a  la- 
n-  word  In'  the  United  States,  or 
•  fho  cursed  liquor  was  first  used 
t  ills?    Apparently  the  first  ap- 
M'  the  -word  In  Kngllsh  lltcra- 
i'l  1808.  when,  John  Pinkerton, 
rem.  Ill  ..ring  Paris,  spokeof  "adecanter 
of  .raiualca.   rum.   wormwood  wine,  or 
that  of  \  crmoulh."  We  learn  from  Bul- 
wer's  novel.  "Ernest  Maltravers"  (1837) 
that  "Vermouth  wine."  at  a  guinea  a 
l>ottle,    wa.s    supposed    to    soften  the 
hearts  of  fMends.  We  do  not  remember 
Vermouth  being  freely  used  In  the  sev- 
enties.— Ed; 


THAT  GHOST  TRAIN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Tn   reference  to  your  inquiry,  "Re- 
■  'er  the  Ghost  Train"   In  today'.s 
f.  I  wonder  if  you  yourself  recall 
lime    when    this   famous  "White 
aa  it  was  also  called,  came 
Boston  with  a  streak  of  red  paint 
-  one  side  of  all  Its  cars?  Some 
il  had  applied  the  paint  somewhere 
,  the  line.    Those  were  tlie  balmy 
11.^.  ;  when  I  used  to  visit  my  cousins, 
the  Everetts,  In  Walpole,  and  saw  the 
Ghost  Train  in  all  its  beauty  whizzing 
p;i,-t     Was  it  a  forerunner  of  the  20th 
I'  '  uiry  and  some  of  the  famous  fast 
I  ruins  of  today? 
Sherbom.  M.  E.  H. 

TOAO-IN-THE-HOLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  you  would  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  "Toad-ln-the-Hole"  other  than  the 
member  of  the  Society  of  Connoisseurs 
in  Murder,  rfry  this  recipe  which  is 
taken  from  an  old  English  cookery 
book: 

"Toad-in-the-Holo  (a  homely  but 
■savoury  dish).  Ingredients:  IVi  pounds 
•■ump  .steak,  1  .-sheep's  kidney"  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  For  the  batter:  3 
•  ggs,  1  pint  milk,  tablespoonful  flour, 
iiltspoonful  of  salt.  Mode.  Cut  the 
and  kidney  into  convenient-sized 
.  and  put  into  a  ple-dlsh,  with  a 
,  r  i  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper;  mix 
the  flour  with  a  small  quantity  of  milk 
to  prevent  Its  being  lumpy;  add  the  re- 
mainder and  the  3  eggs,  well  beaten; 
put  in  the  salt,  stir  for  about  5  minutes, 
and  pour  it  over  the  steak.  Place  it  in 
a  tolerably  brisk  oven  and  bake  for  1% 
hour.s. 

•Time— IH  hours.  Average  cost— 
23.  6d.  Sufficient  for  4  or  5  persons. 

"Note — The    remains    of  under-done 
cold  beef  may  be  substituted  for  the 
steak,  and  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  minced  onion  or  shallot  added." 
1    If  you  don't  like  beef,  you  can  have 
a.    mutton     Toad-in-the-Hoic.      I  can 
i  vouch  for  this  being  a  savoury  dish. 
So  you  sec  "Poous  "  knew  what  ho 
was  talking,  or  rather  writing  about. 
;     Roxbury.  DOCE. 
'    "Pocus"  writes:   "  'Toad-in-the-Hole' 
;  is  sausage  'enmeshed'  ir>  mashed  pota- 
i  toe.  a  plebian  dish,    'Dirty  Dick'  is  an 
ancient  tavern  In  the  Bishop's  Gate  dis- 
I  trict  of  London,  If  memory  serves;  a 
i  showplace    for    tourists.     'Hok&'  will 
know." 


BENNETT 


,  .M,i  iriiT.  11' il  J ,  iH 
ro  are  two  dancers:  one  a  youilK 
^  .1.  Una,  In  high  society  of  London, 
a  fclavo  to  the  dance.  One  night,  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  modern  dancers  and 
drank  copiously  of  charapa^e,  she  for- 
got herself  with  an  amiable  youth,  She 
finds  out  that  she  Is  with  child. 

In  a  barroom  far  off  In  Canaday, 
Tony  Is  thinking,  of  her,  his  child  lovo. 
Of  a  good  family,  without  money,  he 
has  been  a  wanderer;  but  his  heart  has 
been  true  to  Una.  In  his  dance  house, 
among  the  light  skirts  and  the  roughs. 
Is  a  decent  girl.  Maxine,  a  dancer.  She 
loves  Toney,  who  delights  In  telling  her 
about  Una,  the  spotless  Una. 

Xow  Tony's  uncle  and  cousin,  noble 
and  rich,  are  killed  in  one  of  those  ac- 
cidents that  save  the  lives  of  novelists 
and  dramatists.  Lo.  he  Is  now  Lord 
Anthony  Cheveley.  He  cables  Una  that 
ho  Is  coming  to  wed  her.  She  receive* 
the  news  when  she  Is  aware  of  her 
condition.  Mrs.  Mayne  advises  her  to 
marry  Tony  and  let  him  think  the  com- 
ing child  is  his.  The  idea  disgusts  her. 
She  will  tell  Tony  th%  truth,  but,  afraid, 
on  the  very  day  of  the  wedding  fehe 
poisons  herself.  Tony,  six  years  after- 
wards,  meets  Maxine,  now  a  famous 
dancer  In  Paris.  She  proposes  to  him,  : 
and' he  proposes  to  her.  Nothing  is  said 
about  her  leaving  the  stage. 

The  moral  apparently  Is  this:  Dancing 
modem  dances  in  so-called  high  society 
leads  to  sin  and  death;  dancing  in  a 
rough-house  leads  to  a  virtuous  life, 
fame,  an  enormous  salary  and  marriage 
to  an  aristocrat. 

It  is  not  easy  to  take  the  play  seri- 
ously. There  are  the  old  familiar  melo- 
dramatic touches;  there  is  dialogue 
stuffed  with  platitudes;  there  Is  labori- 
ous comic  business  as  in  the  scene  at 
table  in  the  Hotel  Savoy  between  Tony 
and  the  maitre  d'hote!,  a  long  drawn 
out  and  boresome  scene  in  which  Mr. 
Bennett  did  not  shine  as  a  light  com- 
edian. ,      „  , 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  faults,  the  play  Is 
in  a  way  entertaining  with  the. excep- 
tion of  the  scene  just  mentioned  and  va- 
rious minutes  of  sheer  padding. 

The  action  in  Tony's  Bar  is  full  of  life 
and  holds  the  attention;  it  is  by  far  the 
best  scene  in  the  play  as  the  perform- 
ance was  last  night.  For  the  part  of 
Una  demands  a  more  experienced  and 
emotional  actress  than  the  young  wom- 
an to  whom  it  is  now  entrusted.  Miss 
Macbonell,  as  Maxine,  first  humble  and 
later  famous,  gave  life  to  the  part  and 
awbke  sympathy.  Mr.  Noy  played  the 
heavy  English  swell,  good  natured  and 
an  honest  lover  in  an  easy  and  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  Bennett  was  at  his  best  when, 
like  Malone  in  the  song,  he  was  back 
of  the  bar.  His  inherent  boyishness 
was  not  too  much  assumed.  His  fooling 
and  his  exuberance  in  the  second  act 
lacked  sincerity.  Better  his  funereal 
dignity  at  the  end  when  he  was  re- 
minded of  Una. 

A  very  large  audience  seemed  pleased 
and  Mr.  Bennett  made  a  little  speech. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "The  Dancers,"  a 
play  In  three  acts  and  four  scenes  by 
Sir  Gorald  du  Maurler  and  Viola  Tree. 

elle  Msjne  Gloria  Gordon 

"5  Prlnrle  Vera  Melllsh 

•herlng  H.  Langdon  Bruce 

i  -'i   i^j^try  Joan  MacLean 

Eran  Carrutber*  Ronald  Ward  ( 

Nat  Edwin   Hentley  i 

Tony  Richard  Bennett  1 

MaPk  Wilfred  Not 

Ma-xlne  EatMene  MacDoneil 

.Settler  »  Fuller  MelliBh.  Jr. 

Pierrot  Jean  Delval 

■•Uftl»  Willie   „.H.  Langdon  Bruce 

Ne.lie  Barbara  Bennett 

Wal  Bjiice  .\dam8 

Joho  Camithers  Denis  Gurney 

Charlie  Paxton  Gale  Gordon 

Blllie  Almerln  Gowlng 

Ear  Virginia  Gregory 

Hi".'  Almerln  Gowlng 

CJusuve  Jean  Delval 

Pierre  Maurice  D'Arvlo  , 

Stage  manager  Jean  DelT«I 

Jeaaan  Andree  Rondell 

The  Duke  of  WlnSeld  Wilfred  Noj- 

The  motto  of  this  play  might  be  an 
extract  from  a  sermon  preached  In  a 
negro  church  In  Barnwell  street,  Cleve- 
land, and  reported  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
by  Artemus  Ward: 

"Whar  there's  dancing  there's  fiddling 
— whar  there's  fiddling  there's  un- 
righteousness, and  unrighteousness  is 
wickedness  and  wickedness  is  sin  I  that's 
ni    -that's  Jones!"  \ 


,lx  turned).  ' 

results  of  thi'  t 
ri  lo  sacrifice  one's  in 

il:  :    a  wita  and  famil' 

pr,  i..oUr»>   .N'icholas,  the  novelist, 

to  know  the  totiuro — so  lightly  men- 
tioned— of  feellnK  oneself  doomed  to 
hopeless  mediocrity.  "Art",  but  at  the 
price'  of  ^  home.  This  Is  the  problem 
Mr.  Barry  sets  his  people — to  choose 
between  the  first  and  the  chance  of 
the  second.  To  be  sure,  by  combina- 
tion of  Ironic  fate  and  author's  whim 
In  the  end,  "Ricky"  Is  enabled  to  eat 
his  raise  and  have  It  too.  So  there  Is 
no  problem  after  all. 

In  dialogue  the  play  Is  frequently  wit- 
ty and  occasionally  brilliant,  but  it  has 
all  the  Jerklness  of  a  bright  young  man 
who  Is  not  at  all  sure  Just  when  he 
ought  to  be  funny.  Once  In  a  while  he 
makes  a  bad  guess.  His  modern  slang 
Is,  even  in  the  mouths  of  his  youth, 
atrocious.  And  this  Jerklness  -Is  made 
much  more  evident  by  '  the  aoting. 
Months  on  the  road  have  dulled  the 
edge  of  Its  keenness. 
,  With  the  exception  of  Miss  Watson, 
who  plays  admirably,  and  of  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalk,  who  has  only  comedy  lines,  the 
rest  of  the  company  cannot  avoid  play- 
ing for  laughs  at  tho  expense  of  the 
finer  shades  of  remedy.  Mr.  Warner,  tn 
particular,  though  wholly  admirable  In 
his  serious  moments,  is  quite  unable  to 
shift  smoothly  from  comedy  to  "drama." 
Thus  Is  there  a  distinct  lack  of  smooth- 
ness In  the  performance.  Properly 
'"tightened."  the  play  should  have  a 
iwide  appeal.  There  Is  something  funda- 
mental In  It  that  holds  one  and  all  and 
iputs  It  in  the  high  comedy  class.  In 
jebort,  a  strong  piece.  W.  K.  B. 


I'  loyd  Chaever, 

?n  of  the  Oerdon 
Alberta  Tuitla, 


PLYMOUTH      THEATRE :       Philip  | 
Barry's  comedy  "You  and  I",  with  H. 
B.-  Warner.    The  cast:  I 

Veronica  Duane  Rita.  Stanwood 

Roderick  white  Alan  Bunce 

Nancy  White  Luclls  tVateon 

.Maltland  White  H.  B.  Warner 

I  Etta  Beatrice  Miles 

G,  T.  Warren  Ferdinand  Gottschalk 

Geoffrey  Nichol%»  Gilbert  Douglas 

"Ton  and  I,"  the  latest  Harvard  play 
to  win  EMccess  on  Broadway,  at 
length  homeward  wings  Its  way  and 
comes  at  last  to  rest  In  its  "native" 
city  after  more  than  a  year  before  the 
public.  A  largei  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience which  filled  the  theatre  to  ca- 
pacity welcomed  the  piece  with  open 
I  arms,  even  to  laughing  at  the  wrong 
places;  apparently  even  a  Harvard  au- 
dience Is  Incapable  of  complete  self- 
control.  At  the  close,  only  the  absence 
of  a  cheer  leader  prevented  the  usual 
"long  Harvard"  which  so  commonly 
celebrates  success.  Nor  improperly; 
the  play  has  much  to  recommend  It. 

In  "You  and  I"  a  career  versus  love 
Is  again  the  them*.  As  "Malty"  points 
out  early  in  the  first  act,  marriage  re- 
places the  ego  of  a  single  career  by  t^e 
"you  and  I"  of  married  life — "with  the 
emphasis  on  the  'You.'  "  "A  man  with 
a  family  has  given  hostages  to  Fate"; 
expediency,  not  choice  or  will  becomes 
the  ruling  force.  Twenty  years  ago, 
Maltland  White  gave  these  hostages, 
and  substituted  soap-making  for  paint- 
ing. Now  his  son  "Ricky"  and  "Ronny" 
Duane  are  about  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. With  power,  almost  with  ve- 
hemence, he  begs  hUi  son  to  give  up  his 
architecture,  and  a  faithful  and  all- 
I  seeing  wife  knows  that,  despite  their 
'  love,  the  choice  they  made  so  long  ago 
was  more  than  possibly  the  weaker 
way.  "Ricky"  Insists;  Maltland  throws 
aside  his  business  and  turns  eagerly, 
hopefully  to  the  long  neglected  pursuit, 
hoping  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

So  goes  the  piece,  through  changes 
and  self-sacrifice  as  "Maity's"  slender 
fortune  is  wipeS  out  by  a  turn  of  the 
market,  and  "Rick's"  flare  for  archi- 
tecture refuses  to  bo  stifled  in  soap 


!  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "The  Alarm 
Clock,"  'a  farce  in  three  acts,  by  Avery 
Hopwood.  Staged  by  Samuel  Godfrey. 
The  cast: 

TTTiii=i   J.  Andrew  .Tohnaon 

I  nl,i  Deane   J'"  Mlddleton 

Chirlie  Morton-. l Balph  M-  Remley 
Mrs.  Grace  Dunmore..  -Viola  Roach 

Dr.  Wallace  OMbert 

Bobby  Brandon  ^\"1^„'^,  r  avne  i 

^.'^^^r^'wUhamV.-. . .  •  -Houston   Richards  ( 

Theodore  Boom  Gordon 

Reggie  Wynne   *    „  t?^ 

aint  is  as  old  as  farce  Itself.  M.r. 
Hopwood  uses  It  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  vet  any  other  affliction  would  serve 
his  purposes  as  well-  As  In  this  piece 
he  shows  marked  skill  In  tying  a  knot; 
he  unties  the  same  none  the  less  skU- 
fuUr,  with  the  exception  of  the  elope- 
ment of  Homer  and  Lulu.  In  this  In- 
stance he  was  obviously  baffled;  it  Is 
.^he  single  strand  that  he  is  unable  to 
place  again  in  the  cable. 

The  dialogue  is  crisp,  often  uproari- 
ously funny  and  there    Is  action  a- 
nlenty.    To  be  sure  the  evolution  of  the 
.  quartet  from  Kramra  Corners  into  the 
right  life  of  New  York  is  a  fat  theinf 
\for  the  author,  and    he    continual  y 
leads  one  to  the  brink  of  the  risque  In 
j  the  chatter  of  the  tenderloin,  yet  he 
\  leaves  a  clean  taste  in  the  mouth.  Ajid 
1  every  one  of  the  cast  had  a  fine  time 
!  of  it  last  evening— everyone  In  the  au- 
dience as  well  ,    „,  „  .1,^ 
1    Bobby  Brandon  has  been  leading  the 
llife     Mrs.  Grace  Dunmore,  whose  hus- 
batid  is  away  in  Washington,  with  a 
ison  spot  for  Bobby,  would  have  hlro 
live  by  the  alarm  clock.    Dr.  Wallace 
Is   called    in;    in    collusion    with  Mrs. 
Dunmore  pronounces  it  a  case  of  gout. 
Botfbv  must  have  rest.    Mrs.  Dunmore 
1  telegraphs    for    Bobby's    relatives  at 
IKramm  Corners,  with  the  Idea  in  mind 
.that  their  coming  will  hold  him  down 
to  the  simple  life. 

Quite  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Kent,  an 
'add  widow,  tlirows  her  orthodox  ways 
to  the  winds.  They  can't  come  swift 
enough  for  her.  Every  night  at  the 
1  Purple  Pup!  Martinis  and  jazz.  Mary, 
the  gospel-eyed,  the  shrinking,  giggling 
girl  of  the  country,  follows  mother  a 
i  close  second— cigarettes  and  all.  Bobby 
Is  horrified.  Mary  takes  herself  oft 
with  the  philanderer.  Reggie,  for  a 
I  night  of  it,  piqued  at  Bobby. 

Bobby  is  jealous.,  for  Mary  has  worn 
'  off  her  corners;  everywhere  she  Is  the 
!  centre  of  the  stage.  Mary  sees  through 
i  Reggie.  Bobby  would  propose,  but 
■  there  is  Mary's  betrothed.  Homer.  Ho- 
mer elopes  with  the  show  girl.  The 
road  is  clear.  Bobby  and  Mary  come  to- 
gether after  all.  Mother  tosses  aside 
Theodore  Boom,  the  basso  from  Kramra 
Comers,  In  the  best  vernacular  of  the 
big  city,  and  takes  on  Charlie. 

T.  A.  »• 


lliji.   i\a.y  Cor 
Orctchen  Qrsnt 

The  nrtw  policy  at  the  Arlington 
tSquare  Theatre  went  into  effect  last 
■  vening  with  the  presentation  by  the 
wrio  ley  Comedians  of  "Going  Up."  I 
I  isby  Berkeley,  undfr  whose  direction, 
fh.'  romody  Is  produced,  appesrod  as 
Hiibert  Street,  whll.;  tho  principal  fem- 
inine roles  were  filled  by  Ann  Mllbum, 
Alice  MacKenzle  and  Lillian  Talz. 

The  players  gave  a  very  creditable 
performance,  tho  work  of  Miss  MllbUm 
standing  out  especially.  Among  the 
male  characte«i  .Sam  Roblnnon,  Jules 
Galllard  and  Hopklnton  Brown  fliled 
their  parts  well.  Tho  choru.s  showed 
need  of  additional  practice,  which  un- 
doubtpdly  they  will  receive  before  tho 
comedians  have  remained  long  at  the 
Arlington.  Next  week  the  production 
will  be  "Listen  Lester." 

SYMPHONY  IN  YOllNl, 
PEOPLE'S  CONCERT, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  third  In  order  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's concerts  given  In  Symphony  hall 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Monteux  conductor,  took  place  yester- 
day afternoon.    The  hall  was  completely 
filled  with  children.     Tho  concert  will 
be  repeated  this  afternoon.    The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:   Beethoven,  Over- 
ture to  "Egmont";   Mendelssohn.  Noc- 
turne and  Scherzo  from  the  music  to 
"Midsummer    Night's    Dream";  Bizet, 
Farandole  from  "L'Arleslenne"  Suite; 
Franck,  Second  movement  of  the  Sym- 
phony  in  D  minor;  Herbert  Hughes. 
Mother    Goose    Parodies    ("Jack  and 
Jill,"  ."Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  "Goosey. 
Goosey,    Gander"),    sung   by  Loraine 
Wyman  with  orchestra ;  Borodin,  Po- 
levtslan  dances  from  "Prince  Igor." 

The  orchestra  played  with  the  care.  _ 
brilliance  and  gusto  displayed  at  the  i 
subscription  concerts.  The  children  ap-  j 
plauded  heartily.  One  might  have  sup-  , 
posed  that  Franck's  beautiful  music 
would  be  a  stumbling  block  to  them,  but 
they  listened  attentively,  almost  grave- 
ly and  seemed  to  enjoy  It  as  keenly  as 
they  did  the  exciting  dances  of  Bizet 
and  Borodin.  ,  , 

Miss  Wyman  sang  Hughes  s  songs  in 
an  old-fashioned  costume  with  which 
the  children  were  mightily  pleased.  Her 
singing  aroused  them    to  enthusiasm. 
Singing  them  with  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor  with    unaffected    archness,  with 
i  clear  enunciation  and  genuine  vocal  art 
j  she  was  recalled  again  and  again  until 
she  repeated  the  third  song. 
;    The  songs  themselves  are  delightful, 
1  not   too  naive,   not  too  sophisticated, 
i  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceived in  an  artistic  spirit.  Especially 
to  be  noted  Is  the  oriental  flavor  given 
to   "Old   Mother  Hubbard,"   in  which 
the  singer  Is  required  to  Imitate  the 
nasal  tone  of  an  oboe.  The  Introductloij 
of  "Donna  c  mobile"  from  "Rigoletto 
in  the  third  was  a  happy  Invention  of 
Mr.  Hughes. 

Mr   Surette  before  each  composition 
talked  to  the  children  In  an  lllumlnat- 
explanatory  manner  that  was  not 


Dr.  - 
|Ijady 
Susan. 


ARLINGTON  SQUARE  THEATRE 
—Presentation  of  "Going  tTp,"  a  musi- 
cal comedy  In  three  acts,  by  James 
Montgomery;  music  by  Louis  Hirsch; 
lyrics  by  Otto  Harblch. 

Cast  and  characters  as  they  appear: 

Miss  Zonne...  T;i,nni^  Films 

i^''^.  ^Doughias.' :.  .Charles  l^aVane 

vtro  nniiihiai  ..Pearl  Slndeiar 

fuTes ^Gaillard  ■ : : :   Arthur  Llpeon 

Grace  Doughla.8 . .  •a,-,;^°m. M<e n/i? 

Madeline  Manners  '^"wn M^m  1 /ad  1 

Hopklnson  Brown  W,^*v  slrWv 

Robert  Street  V  Heebrcr 

isines  Brooks  J.  Donald  Heebrc. 


ing.   

too  pedagogic.  i 

I    The   Copley  Players  are  presenting 
\  this  week  "Secrets,"  a  romantic  comedy 
by  Rudolf  Beiser  and  May  Edlngton.  j 

irburhnot  . . . .  . .  •  ■  .Charles  Hampden 

^^Ca'rrnV  Katherino^^  Stan^d.ng 

fc'Jt"h'°?hannlng  ^'-IS^V^Jfev'S 

William  Marlowe  ?i„^h  r-   Bu"k le? 

John  Carlton  ""^Harold  Wert 

Andrev  "  '  Anna  Powers 

n<?hB  Roberta  Ely 

S«.  Eustace  Manwarlns.  .Phyllis  Birkett 
Even  seasoned  attendants  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  last  night  were  grate- 
for  the  smoothness  of  the  produc- 
tion. It  has  been  through  successful 
seasons  in  London  and  (New  York,  and 
the  reasons  for  Its  popular  appeal  are 
not  hard  to  find,  for  although  de- 
scribed as  a  romantic  comedy,  the  au- 
thors have  managed  to  throw  in  touches 
of  melodrama,  of  farco  and  of  sentl 
ment. 

The  play  Is  constructed  on  the  fami- 
liar line  of  a  modern  prologue  a  throw- 
back, revealing  what  has  transpired  in 
the  past,  and  concUidtn;;  ^'"^  epl- 


i4 


mont.      Charlotte  lireenwW5tr| 
and  Clark  and  McCullough  head  , 
iho    comedians,    singers  and 
dancers.   Second  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "The  First 
Year,"  by  Frank  Craven.  Last 
week  of  this  amusing  comedy 
of  domestic  life,  with  Mr.  Cra- 
ven leading  man. 

PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE,  387 
Charles  street  —  Lenormand's 
strong  play,  "The  Failures," 
performed  by  the  Stage  Guild. 

SELWYN— "Stella  Dallas,"  based 
on  the  popular  novel  by  Olive 
Higgins  Prouty.  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter  admirable  in  a  congen- 
ial role,  well  supported.  A 
changed  ending  in  answer  to 
requests.  Extra  matinee  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Third  week. 
SHUBERT— "Up  She  Goes." 
Successful  at  the  Wilbur,  then 
at  the  Majestic,  this  divcrtmg 
musical  comedy  by  Frank  Cra- 
ven will  be  at  the  Shubert  for 
this  week  only,  then  it  leaves 
Boston. 

TREMONT— "Zander  the  Great," 
a  good  melodrama,  exciting, 
amusing.  Well  acted  by  Alice 
Brady  and  Joseph  Allen.  Sec- 
ond and  last  week. 


LOEWS    STATB-"The    Next  Cor- 
ner" film  adapted  fron,  ^^e  novel  and 

the.  play  by  Kate  J°'-<lf  ^' f  ""^  |'^°wJoa 
under  thci  direction  of  Sam 
IJV/V&ILI  »il     W»»  -  -  ,  The  oast  include.  Lon  ^haney  Dorothy 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  even  at  a     j    Kaill.  Rlcardo  "^J^d- 
„„..f^,-r,-,nnr-P_   anv  happier   ....   T^„.-.,tv,v  nummine  and  Rerae  k^u 


logue.  The  results,  however,  wore  far 
from  hackneyed,  due  to  exceUent  dia- 
logue. The  plot  carried  an  elopement 
away  from  England  to  the  frontier  life 
of  our  crent  open  West  In  1871.  The 
rriraitlvisni  of  this  life  Is  more  siig- 
Restivo  of  that  of  our  New  England 
Pilgrims  than  of  the  land  of  Buffalo 
Bill.  Although  happiness  was  found 
amid  danger  and  privation  In  Wyo- 
ming, our  couple  rplurtied  to  London, 
and  further  success. 

The  "secrets"  drew  perhaps  a  little 
too  far  on  the  intuitional  capacity  of 
the  Victorian  wife.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  an  occult  power  has  disappeared, 
or  Is  knowledge  just  less  dangerous  and 
impressive  in  the  modern  exxplosive 
method  of  dispensation.  The  theme  ap- 
peared in  the  first  act  in  a  statement 
on  the  evils  of  deceit,  and  is  carried 
through  to  the  reconciliation,  when 
Lady  Carlton  forgives  all. 

Hugh  Buckler  as  John  Carlton  was 
convincingly  strong  and  brave,  and 
Katherlne  Standing  as  Mary  ^arlton, 
first  as  the  girl,  later  as  the  wife,  and 
last  resplendent  in  the  London  drawing 
room,  was  at  all  times  charming  and 
dignified,  if  lacking  at  times  in  feeling. 
The  Victorian  costumes  In  the,  first  act 
were  especially  good  to  loolt  upon,  mak- 
ing us  wish  that  the  lapse  of  time  had 
not  affected  tl\3  feminine  attire.  The  un- 
derstanding maiden  aunt,  Valentine  Sid- 
ney, was  satisfyingly  sentimental.  Per- 
haps, as  one  of  the  children  remarked 
in  the  epilogue,  "It  Is  too  good  to  be 
truft."  i 

SOCIETY  PLAYERS 
SCORE  IN 'OH  BOY' 

is  doubtful,  however,  if  even  at  a 
professional  performance,  any  happier 
such  conditions  ever  obtained  than  were 
noted  vesterday  afternoon  at  the  society 
revival  of  "Oh  Boy,"  at  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  where  a  group  of  young  people 
gave  its  initial  performance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  Association 
I  for  Occoupatinal  Therapy  and  the  dis- 
abled ex-service  men  s  exchange. 

Mrs    William  N.  Gates 

Polly  Anrtrus    (3  Sargent 

Jane  Packard    Joseph  Sargent.  Jr^  i 

jSrti  Marvir\  Flora  MacDonald  ; 

Dou  Ellen  Carter  .  ^^'^^cVoffrev  B.  Saver; 

George  Budd    ^       Morgan  Butler 

Jackie  Sarnpson    Joseph  S.  Seabury 

Constable  SimB  J°^7iand  Chanfller 

Judge  James  Carter  .  .  winsor  Bird 

Mrs.  Carter  M'^s     g      n^^js  Sturgis 

A.  Club  Waiter   .  •  •  •   ^   

Miss  Penelope  Budd  .^j^-j^-  Wainwrlght 

qoecial  features  were  given  by  Miss 
May  Brerner,  Miss  Ruth  Bremer  and 
Langdon  Matthews.   _  1 


IRENE  FRANKUN 

I  Irene  rr.r^^j^  ^::rZ.^<^\ 
iT^j'^rs^J'ot  thfolder  f^avorites 

heads  the  ^iU  at  Keith's  th^  ^.f  rend'  - 
loPeBS  ;^er  t-b  o'd  ska  v^^ 

tion  of     Booful  .i-sLuy,  ^ 

wooing  and  ^^'P-^'^f  ^^.^^   "?hen  on  gives 

cigar  '^o""'^'--  /"f.f  girl?  Mrs. 

i^rsbrrd\h1mtte'g1rr  seeking  for 

1^  i°h^:  life  Burton  Oreen^^^w^^^^^^^^^ 
b^gT^nd^':^?,-^—  - 

i-?^:^:^i^^s/r^g--a^s' 
i^j'Lt^u;^^-^'-^^"^^? 
'^:f^^^^'^^^m^= 

Karna  The  act  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
bought  io%o«ton.  the  cro-  seemmg 
almost  human  in  some  of  the  thmgs  ne 

than  passing  mention.        .     _  appea-'^ 
Wilfred  Clarke        „^<'J^/Xt "  The' 
in  a  15-minute  '^'^^-f.^^^  rt^nddlc  and 
act  concerns  a  domestic 
Viaa  a  clever  ending.        ,  Musical 
The  Three  A".^""'  '^^ncins.  violin 
Novelty  of  1924."  °^.^\^^^^^ni  there 
interspersed   here  ^^^^^^ 


MacKaill.  K  carao  <^uii.c  <.,  —  

ser°  Dorothy  Cummlng  and  Rerae  Rad 

''"a   redoubtable    cast   Is   tl^e   saving  1 
grace  of  "The  Nex  Corner. 
f  hackneyed  theme  of  the 
left  to  her  devices  in  P^.^'^- /"^ 
love    to    by    an    impassioned  ^P^"^^'! 
nobleman  with  an  ''^tate   .n  th«  t  y 

Serafim,  who  serves  hira.  .--nd  J^'" 
7  th«  lovely  American,  as 

Uie  cu^t  ard  dramattc'nnuder  in  the| 
^ount"ns"when  the  father  of  one  of 

-:c;;n^^bi^rmrsi!adrru,e 

^a,l;  and  again,  in  the  fairness  of  the 
hu.band   WHO  i-efuse. 
nlanations.     inere  i^.  i-"^  >  ^ 
ber.bboned  concert  singer  moth.i  who 
comes  to  her  daughters  aid. 
From  Paris,  the  action  turns  to  Ar- 

.     J  tdn,  "Pvrpnees.  and  tne  len-oi 

I  stituted  it  for  thu  Ictttr. 
1  happy  one.  .  ^j, 

So  stands  the  story,  bat  u  is 

(acted  that  it  f-^-^^P'^"^'^  though  the 
'  :he  most  part  chaney  is 

titles  aro  deplorable,  ^^o"  Ch^n  > 
an  actor  who  knows  th^  ^5;^;^  He 
single  gesture  '^"'1,/"';"  °'.,V  tr^S'c  fig- 
makes  Serafim  ^vithout  the 
ure,  and  real,  and  this  " 
make-up  of J^'%°t%rcKaill  as  Mrs 
1,1m   out.    ^07^ ^om  the  cos- 

more  serious  ^^-yj-f^^  1^,''^  ^^apable 
is,    indeed,    a    ^liarming  ^j^^ 
young  actress.   As  for      «  ^^^^^^ 
cast,   Ricardo  Cort'.'^   plaj  s  u  e 
without     '"elodaan.atlcs  and 
Dresser,  the  concert  singer  WO^J^'^-q 


;^  

way  lilCf  to  pjoli-c;  I'CbB.v  Uov.lin,  .uiu 
when   cros.s-questloned   by   the  courts 
can  say  nothing  but  the  reiterant,  "1 
ain't  got  nothing  to  say."    But  some- 
how these  changci-s  make  little  differ-' 
once.    "The  Stranger"  Is  directed  with 
restraint,  and  Tully  Marshall  gives  an 
admirable  performance  as  the  old  chore 
man,  a  wistful,  pathetic  old  man.  who' 
like.  Fannie  Hursfs  Bertha  thinks  his. 
beautiful  thoughts,  but  cannot  express 
them.  ^  , 

As  in  so  manv  of  his  stories  and  plays, 
Galsworthy  has  built  his  plot  about  a 
scapegrace  younger  brother  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  law-fearins  K.  C,  Keith; 
Darranl,  about  to  be  promoted  to  the 
cabinet,  when  Larry  arrives  from  dls- 1 
tant    parts.      Quite     casually  Larry 
meets  Peggy  Bowlin,  once  a  null  girl 
attracted   by   the   summertttne  glories 
of  Wallen's  Wonders,  a  small  town  cir- 
cus,  and  by   the  vague   promises  of 
Wallen,  and  now  haunting  the  booths 
of  a  Soho  saloon.     There     are  some 
amusing  moments  here  In  the  glimpses 
of  drunken  cockneys  and  other  hangers 
on  of  a  Soho  resort. 
Then     Whalen     returns     to  annoy 
I  Peggy,  and  without  realizing  it,  Larry 
1  strangles  him.    Only  the  peering  chore 
!  man,     "Daddy     Tom,"     has    seen  it 
•  through  the  window.    The  rest  of  the 
'  film  has  to  do  with  Keith's  attempt  to 
j  conceal    his   brother's    guilt,    and  the 
1  trial  of  the  chore  man  who  had  been 
'  found  searching  the  dead  body,  as  the 
,  film  has  it,   to  conceal  anything  that 
i  might  involve  Peggy.  _ 

As  the  stranger  Is  to  be  hung,  Keith, 
Larry  and  Peggy,  each  in  self-sacrific- 
ing mood,  arrive  at  tho  prison,  and  as 
he  sees  them,  the  old  man.  drops  dead, 
thus  saving  the  situation,  and  the  film 
I  closes  on  the  three,  standing  hand  In 
I  hand,   as  Keith  announces   "He  was 
i  our  brother."    A  highly  dramatic  se- 
quence, and  well  handled. 

Betty  Compson  as  Peggy  is  best  in 
1  the  scene  in  the  saloon,  as  the  dis- 
I  iilusioned  daughter  of  Joy.  Somehow  she 
seems  too  well  mannered  at  other 
1  times,  and  Lewis  Stone  as  Keith  adds 
his  brief  bit  to  a  cast  of  general  ex- 
I  cellence.  G. 


,,.W  tlK 

o:  lu  was  In  hl3  Sunda;.  ^.  - 
Kls  Jacket  was  red,  and  his  b,  ■ 

wore  blue,  .  ... 

And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  t.. 
came  through." 
Did  not  the  blacksmith  in  the  old 
melodrama  assure  hlB  jf^^^^^; 
heart:  "Anyway.  Susan.  1  m  c  ^ah  on 
■^undj^vs""  He  also  wore  his  best 
sul?  of  Clothes  on  that  day-and  was 
uncomfortable. 

NEW  VERSION 

Oh    sav.  can  you  see 
By  the  dawn's  oily  light. 

ETHEL.  :*IcM. 


HOWllNOERSOLU  CHUCKLES! 

(From  Newt'jn   Fros'.e.s.o  . 
Mr.  Cabot   has   been    appointed  by 
Harvard   to  deliver  the  InKersoll  lec- 
ture on  immorality  this  year  one  of  the 
highest  honors  the  University  bestows. 


WATSON, 


WHAT     DO    YOU  MAKE 
OF  IT? 

(From  The  Boston  Herald  1  _  i 

An  unwritten  letter  to  the  student  S', 
parents  intimating  that  she  did  not 
have  enough  money,  was  found  in  her| 
possession. 

■•DOUGHBOY"  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  veteran  of  the  civil  war.  who  l-s 
one  of  Boston's  oldest  and  most  honored 
physicians.      recently     gave     to  an 
(acquaintance  of  '"^"^1 DuHnrthei 
'the   "Doughboy"  P'-^l''^"'- 
Mexican  war  when  our  army  v. as  in 
Mexico  the  infantry  built  or  acquired 
the   native   adobe    huts    and   ''ved  m 
hem     For  this  reason  they  were  called 
•  Uobe-bovs"  by  the  rest  of  the  troops,, 
a  name  ihat  has  clung  to  them  ever, 
sin^e     The  word  "Dough-boy"  was  In 
c  "r^mon  use  during  the  civ  I  war^  and 
this  ^.■us  the  explanation  °ngm 
Which  the  PV^y^lcian  received^^a^^that 

time. 
Roslindale. 


playing. 

with  acrobatics 

number.  .  ,,,         Hall  and  j 

■t  other  %rs    Le'son'--   t-ou  I 

Dexter,  in  "Her  First 

Holtz.  m  ■  Oh-Solo-Mto. 

trallan  Mendozas,  m 

Fate." 


Lou 

.•Tnd'the  Aus- 
"The  G\oToe  of 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


FENWAY  TH  B  A  I  RJ;  -  j;;. 
Stranger,"  adapted  f  "'"/'J^t  and 
worthy's  "Tho  First  and  the  Dast, 


Some  of  our  readers  may  have  ob- 
served that  the  words  "broadcast" 
and  "broadcasted"  are  printed  oc- 
casionally in  The  Herald  and  in  other 
newspapers.  (Here's  to  the  Press-The 
Archimedian  lever  that  moves  the 
world!  Job  printing  done.  Terms,  in- 
variably in  advance.) 

Mrs.  E.  C.  P.  of  Greenfield  writes 
to  us:  "Noticing  the  editorial  on  'Radio 
English'  m  The  Herald.  I  am  tempted 
to  ask  you  to  answer  one  question  for 
the  benefit  of  a  number  of  Interested 
people.       Is    there    such    a   word  as 
iCadca,,ted'?    You  would  not  say 
casted    a    story.'    Why    then  broad 
caated'  a  message?"  n^iective 
"Broadcast"  l.s  a  noun,  "^^^ 
and  an    adverb    when    used    In  the 
phrase,  "Sowing,  Bcattertng  or  throw- 
ing broadcast,"  „„„ftor 
1    The  verb  "to  broadcast"-  o  scatter 
1  seed,  etc.,  abroad  with  the  hand  has 
■  been  in  use  for  over  100  years.    U  was 
employed  originally  by  •^"^'^'•^""Mf '  . 
cuUuro,  but  there  Is  a  hymn 
gomery  which  the  choir  will  now  sing. 

"Sow  m  tho  morn  thy  seed. 

At  eve  hold  not  thine  hand— 
To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  110  heed- 
Broad-cast  It  o'er  the  land. 
The  verb  came  to  be  used  flsura- 
tlvely;  "  scatter  or  disseminate  widely 
Thus  Ruskin  in  a  letter  to  the  clergv 
liote:  •Showing  his  detestation  of  he 
slle  of  indulgences  hy  broadcasimg 
these  grati.s  from  his  P^/.P"-.  ^ 

Tou   would    not   say  I 
storv"    In    vears   gone   by    the  \erb 
"ca?t''  was  used  In  many  ways.  One 
a'thought  -fiection  (as  one  no^^, 
easts     U.l;t  on  an  oo.ect,.arid  casted 

"forecasted"  is  allowable;  why  not 
"broadcasted"  ? 

ON  SUNDAY 

The  New  York  World  says  that  the 
"Sunday  Suit"  has  passed  away;  that 
a  man's  appearance  now  Is  as  important 
on  Tuesday  or  Friday  as  on  Sunday.  If 
this  is  true,  ^vc  are  sorry.  We  firnrily 
believe  that  In  peaceful  villages  far 
from  the  noise  of  man.  the  city  din 
uncle  Amos  and  Cousin  Kzra  on  the 
Lord  s    day    don    their  ^^'^'tnday  'best^ 

^^-^^l^^s^^Mc^^ 
thus  attired  when 


i.FIRE      INSURANCE      FOR  THIS 
WORLD  ONLY" 

We  have  received  from  T.  P.  I^.  the 
bMslnsss  card  of  Mr.  Marshall  H.  Smith 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

"Fire,  lightning,  tornado,  windstorm, 
hall  explosion,  rents,  leasehold  profits, 
.Automobile.,  commissions  motorcycle 
war  risk,  floating  registered  mail,  mail 
package,  tourist  baggage,  sprinkler  leak- 
age use  and  occupancy,  Hot  and  civ. 
cmnmotion,  mob  violence,  also  every 
nther  kind  of  Insurarce. 

We  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Smith  Is 
an  insurance!  agent. 


lie   went  down  to 


directed    by    Joseph  He"aben 


AN  HISTORICAL  EVENT 

Th    O     Jr.,  sends  us  the  following 
clipping  from  a  Cleveland  newspaper: 
BIGGEST   AUCTION   BRIDGE  GAME 
IN  HISTORY  TO  TAKL  PLACE 

HKRK  TODAY 
What  is  believed  to  be  tho  biggest 
bridge  party  ever  held  the  wor  d 
will  taka  place  In  public  hall  Satui - 
dav  afternoon,  when  :;200  women  sit 
down  to  800  tables,  to  play  the  fas- 
cinating card  game. 

This  huge  affair  will  be  held  in  the 
public  auditorium  and  every  Inch  of 
«paco  in  the  hall  has  boon  utili:^ed 
and  numori'as  demands  for  more  ta-  , 
bles  are  being  refused  for  lack  of 
room  It  is  announced  that  the  gen-  I 
eral  public  will  he  admitted  to  the 
balcony  at  50  cents  a  pei-son  just  to 
see  the  spectacle. 

Th  G.,  Jr.,  asks:  "Why  do  you  Bos- 
toBlans  not  stage  a  similar  beautiful 
and  thrilling  spectacle  in  the  Harvard] 
stadinm?"  i 

ANOTHER  DARK  HORSE 

(.\n  A.  P.  Dispatchl 
"Senator  Reed  says  he  is  a  man  01 
courage.  Has  he  the  courage  to  corne 
out  and  say  for  whom  he  Is  now  the 
stalking  horse?  Will  he  tell  the  voters 
to  whom  he  intends  to  trade  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  of  Missouri  whom  he 
seeks  to  take  to  the  New  York  con  1 

.,>i.^,>    t.lAdired    to    DO\MOV  \  .Ml-I\  -Mi 

mShot-tmSt  vvM^'^■ovvvt-)MO 

"  MODERN  AND  BKACON- -Puritan 
yassions."  A  Film  Guild  production,  di- 
rected by  Frank  Tut  tie.  The  cast  in- 
cludes Lord  Ravensbane— The  Scare- 
crow. Glenn  Hunter;  Rachel,  Mary  As- 
tor:  Dr.  Nicholas,  Osgood  Perkins; 
nlchard  Talbot,  Kliot  Cabot;  Gqodj- 
Rickbv,  Maude  Hill;  Gillead  Wingate, 
Frank  Tweed;  Bugby.  Dwight  Wlman; 
The  Minister,  Thomas  Chalmers. 

Inasmuch  as  "Puritan  Passions  has 
already  been  reviewed  in  these  columns 
we  will  not  discuss  it  again  m  detail. 
Bu*  it  is  one  of  the  few  films  that 
'beaVa  reseeing.  and  this,  despite  the 
noticeable  cutting  of  continuity  and 
blurring    of    tho    orchfatral'  score  as 


In-  • 


'J 


uUuLilo.  f] 

Bui    thlsvt.i  i      pinphaslics  t"o 
irlnttio   worHi  of  the  lilnis  f • "  ' 
film    Guild    lias    derived    from    >  "  ' 
li«<-kave-s  fai*astic  satire  of  Salem  »na 
wit.  l.oraft.    rrom  the  first  <J»';f^ 
owa  on  the  snow  to  the  vanishing  Into  ^ 
thin  Hir  ..f  Goody  RIckby  and  the  Mo-. 

m  Pr  Nicholas,  there  la  the  | 
liostly  ImnBlnlnB  that  Is  rare- | 
_  .  on  the  screen.  The  gatherlnn 
or  the  Khoulish  company  about  the 
tOrge.  flung  Into  the  smithy  on  the 
wings  of  a  sweeping  rnln  storm,  sug- 
■ests  thH  trolls  of  "Peer  Gynf.  and 
RImsky-Korsakoffa  '•Moonlight  on  Wt. 
Triglaw.  -  ,  ,, 

The  photography  Is  beautiful,  and  t,ie 
acting  consistently  even.  Glenn  Hunter, 
in  what  ho  nimself  ha.-  called  his  most 
dlflricult  piece  of  work,  as  the  scare- 
crow turned  Lord  Ravensbane  retains 
the  Illusion  of  unreality  throughout,  and 
Osgood  Perkins  Is  a  vivid,  dominating 
fjgure  as  Dr.  Nicholas,  suggestive  in 
each  ge.stiii-e.  There  is  only  one  fault 
to -find  Why  -Puritan  Passions?"  and 
■why.  does  an  organization  to  Improve 
the  films  allow  It  to  be  posted  as  a 
lllm  of  "passion — romance — Intrigue?" 
Perhaps  this  Is  merely  the  fault  of  the 
exhibitor?  E.  G. 

CAROl  ROBINSON,  ! 


Hunsor  (tenor  solo  by  -Mr.  Wllllain  K, 
Poll  ird,  Jr.);  Gaines,  Wakt-n.  I.oidn  and 
l,udies:  Qerlcke.  Chorus  of  Hoinago; 
Mendelssohn,  The  Lord  Hath  Com- 
manded (With  soprano  solol ;  Kremser, 
When  the  Bird  a-Pllferins  Goes;  Stahl, 
Ilvmn  to  Song.  Mine.  Maeutz's  seleo- 
tlons  were  as  follows:  Giordano.  Non 
odi  la  11  martir,  -Slboria  ':  Brahms,  Von 
Kwiger  Uiebe;  Strauss.  Ueimkehr;  Saoh- 
now.sUy,  The  Clock  and  Spring. 

The  audience  was  enthuslastio 
throughout  the  program.  Mme.  Claire 
Maentz,  in  spite  of  rather  poor  accom- 
paniment, succeeded  In  pleasing  her 
audience,  particularly  in  the  German 
selections,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
Strauss's  ■■Helmkehr."'  The  chorus  re- 
ceived the  most  applause  for  Dvorak's 
"Goin"  Home"  and  Kre.mers's  "When 
the  Bird  a-PiUering-  goes.'' 

lENGUSH  PIANIST 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mme.  Gertrudo  Peppercorn,  pianist, 
gave  a  recital  In  Jordan  hall  yesterday 
afternoon.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Croft,  Prelude,  Sarabande,  Aire, 
Minuet  and  Gavotte:  Beethoven,  Varia- 
tions. C  minor,  and  "Moonlight"  So- 
nata; Moussorgsky,  Impressions  de 
Voyagre  £n  Crimle,  Nos.  1  and  S:  De- 
bussy, La  Fille  aux  Cheveux  de  lin  and 
L'Isle  Joyeuse;  Chopin,  Sonata,  B  flat 
minor. 

When  Mme.  Peppercorn  came  from 
England  to  Boston  and  played  In  1904 
she  was  not  married.  She  visited  Bog- 
ton  again  In  1907.  Her  program  yester- 
day contained  two  unfamiliar  composi- 
tions. Croft  Is  best  known  here  by  his 
music  for  the  cl.urch.  but  as  earjj'  as 
1700.  a  young  man,  he  with  four  col- 
leagues, among  them  Blow,  published  a 
"Choicp  Collection  of  Ayres  for  the 
Harpsichord  and  Spinnet." 

Moussorgsky  wrote  comparatively  few 
pieces  for  the  piano.    His  Suite  "Tab- 
they  Ave?— who  live  and  work  In  Paris,  j  leaux  d'une  Exposition"   is   the  most 


of  their 
an  amiable 
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Carol  Robinson,  a  young  pianist  out 
of  the  West,  played  this  unusual  pro- 
gram last'  night  In  Steinert  hall: 

iSonata.  Op.  22  Schumann 

Concert  Etude,  F  Minor  Lis«t 

WUch.-'s'  Dance  LIszt 

Scherzo.  B  Minor  ...i  Chopin 

Promenades  Poulene 

First  time  in  Boston 
Sumare   Mllhaud 

First  time  In  Boston 
iSonatine   ,  .\uric 

First  time  in  Boston 

Chez  Petrouchka  Stravinskl 

Daii.sp  Exotlque  Alexander  Steinert,  Jr. 

Poemc.  Op.  32.  No.  2  Scrlibln 

Onfllne   Ravel 

Andalnza   deFalla  i 

Ritual  Dance  of  the  Fire  IdeFalla  I 

Since  Mi.ss  Robinson  was  bringrlng  to 
its  first  public  hearing  In  Boston  music 
by  three  of  those  famous  six — or  are  ] 


wi   South  Amerlia  u'ui   ll.ii:  ■ 
,,-„bably  borrt   In  '^'"f^;'-'  '''''j 

they  cumo  to  40  yenrs  are  m-ldom  will 
Ing  to   elvc   t':)o   exact  year 
birth.     This   after  all.  I 
weakness.  But  was  not  t' 
man  Ada's  mother? 

R.  G.   writes:  "Krom 
mine,  who  lives  in  New  IPS^^"^,*!' 
I   hoar  that  Ada   Adlny's  mother,  the 
Mr,.  Chapman  who  ran  the  fainous  pen- 
sion in  l•^orence.  was  a  "'"'^ „ "I^ 
rDSwich.    She  married  a  photographer 
n  Boston,  an  unsuccessful  P«"°"'X 
she  returned  to  New  •P-'^vK;!'.  ^here  she 
ran  a  small  restaurant,  doing  all  the 
work   herself,    even    to  ^^''-V'^ 
linen  three  tlm.  s  a  day    to  "'i^^: 
slender  store  go  round.    How  «h«  «Jn£ted 
to  Florence  my  kinsman  did  ""t  'cno« 
In  18115  M.me.  Adiny  was  a  wonderiui 
Alda,  I  think  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

W  of  Thomaston,  Me.,  writes:  "Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1891-92  I  boarded  at 
the  Pension  Chapman,  via  Pandolfinl. 
Florence.  Mrs.  Chapman  went  to  l-u- 
rope  With  her  two  daughters  so  that 
one  of  them  should  have  a  musical  edu- 
cation, as  she  had  a  fine  voice  a  d 
much  'talent.  Mrs.  Chapman  kept  h  r 
p.  nsion  many  years,  as  it  '^^as  jn  u  h 
favored  bv  Americans.  Her  daughter, 
.Mme.  Adini,  was  then  singing  "P^ra 
Rome  While  I  was  there  she  had 
K.,no  n-om  furls  to  that  city.  The  sec- 
ond daughter  opened  the  Pension  CHiap 
man  In  Home.  I  think  Mr?i.__  Chapman 
went  to  Kurope  from  Lowell. 

"The  man  came  to  my  study, 
said  the  Pvev.  John  Funston,  and 
said  that  young  women  in  a  theatri- 
cal performance  in  the  downtown 
district  were  nude  from  the  waist 
line  up  and  with  but  scanty  cloth- 
ing iVoni  the  waist  line  down."  The 
Randolph  slogan  seem.-*  to  be:  '  Hew 
to  the  waist  line,  let  your  costumes 
fall  where  they  may."— Chicago 
Tribune." 


■  I'rt  play. 


"The  Lover  « 


it  .'seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  study 
it  in  advance.    No  library  having  It  at  | 
hand,  the  best  onie  could  do  was  to  read  . 
a  little  about  it.     Luckily  the  music 
proved  in  the  hearing  not  by  half  so  ' 
hard  to  understand  as  what  its  admirers  | 
write  about  it.    How  M.  Durey,  for  In- 
stance, did  go  on  about  M.  Pouleno  and 
his  Promeuades!    They  seem  after  all 
but  trivial  things,  diverting  enough  to 
toy  with  while  waiting  for  the  tea  to 
draw,  but  by  no  means  closely  observed 
(another  Frenchman,  Marlotte  \v  name, 
who  makes  no  clatter  about  his  work, 
could  show  M.  Poulene  the  way)  and 
not  so  galliclj-  clever  and  neat  as  the 
old  Godard's  "Eu  Chemin." 

And  there  is  the  young  Auric,  who 
^rote  a  sonatina  which  .suggests  that 
if  lie  had  lived  in  other  days  his  am!>l- 
tion  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
composing  a  set  of  genteel  quadrilleJl 
melodious  and  spirited  they  would  have 
turned  out,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
sonatina. 

Of  Milhaud  there  was  only  one 
■Sumare,"  a  danse  of  Brazil,  right 
rythmical  and  entertaining,  had  only 
the  composer  been  willing,  if  just  for  a 
bar  or  two  now  and  again.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  conti'Bst  and  relief,  to  abandon 
his  dissonance.  It  was  all  very  well, 
amusing  and  not  disturbing.  But  why 
should  people  write  of  these  trifles  as 
though  they  were  something  worth 
while? 

They  served  a  useful  purpose  last 
night,  for  they  made  the  music  of  the 
final  group,  every  note  of  It,  sound 
stout  as  Bach  and  as  honest. 

Miss  Robinson,  however,  played  U  on 
the  whole  not  so  welj  as  It  may  be 
guessed  she  played  the  music  by  the 
Six,  music  conceived,  one  must  Infer, 
quite  In  the  terms  of  prose.  But  poetry 
Miss  Robinson  needs  If  she  Is  to  cope 
v.ith  the  Steinert  piece.  Scriabln  and 
above  all  Ravel,  to  say  nothing  of 
Schumann  and  Chopin;  vigor  and  an 
astonishing  agility  she  will  find  are  not 
enough.  Best  of  al!  last  night  she 
played  de  Palla's  second  dance,  with 
a  rhythm  to  delight  and  with  a  care- 
ful p'.aitnlng  of  climaxes  which  shows 
wliat  she  can  do  when  she  puts  her 
mind  to  her  task.  Miss  Robinson, 
much  applauded,  had  to  add  extra 
pieces.  R.  R.  G. 


APOLLO  CLUB  CONCERT 
HEARTILY  RECEIVED 


Mme.    Maentz)    Soprano,  Assists; 
^lollenhauer  Conducts 

The  Apollo  Club,  Mr.  Mollenhauer. 
conductor,  gave  a  concert  last  night  In 
Apollo  hall.  Mme.  Claire  Maentz,  so- 
prano, was  the  assisting  artist,  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Wagner, 
Steersman,  Leave  the  Watch,  from  the 
■Flying  Dutchman"!  Cesek-Reepper. 
-lumber    Song;    Dvornk-Flsher.  Goln' 

lome:     MacDowell.     Dance     of  the 


celebrated.  In  1S79  hp  made  a  tour  in 
southern  Russia  with  the  singer  Mme. 
Leonova.  Thus  ho  recovered,  in  a  meas- 
ure, his  spirits  and  his  ambition.  He 
composed  during  the  tour  some  piano 
pieces  and  his  famous  "Song  of  tha 
Flea."  In  the  catalogue  of  his  piano 
works  we  find  "En  Crimee,  Capriccio  et 
Hourso"uf,"  but  biographers  mention 
"Baidarki,"  "Goursouf"  (sic)  "Tempest 
on  the  Black  Seia."  The  pieces  played 
yesterday,  whatever  their  titles  are, 
cannot  be  considered  important,  al- 
though In  the  first  the  Oriental  monot- 
ony of  the  first  measures  and  the»  wlld- 
ness  of  the  middle  section  are  not  at  all 
displeasing.  , 

The  program  as  a  whole  was  not 
alluring.  Beethoven  In  his  later  years 
hearing  his  32  variations,  exclaimed: 
"Beethoven,  what  an  ass  you  were!" 
The  only  refuge  from  boredom  for  a 
listener  during  the  performance  is  to 
keeip  count  of  the  variations  to  see 
whether  the  pianist  ^kips  or  forgets  any 
one  of  them. 

.Mme.  Pep'percorn  as  an  interpreter 
cannot  be  warmly  praised.  Her  per- 
formance was  honest  in  its  way;  but  it 
was  devoid  of  poetic  feeling,  imagina- 
tion and  emotion.  Like  the  celebrated 
Interpretation  of  Hamlet.  it  was 
"massive  and  concrete."  Alme.  Pep- 
percorn played  according  to  orthodox 
rules,  now'  loud,  now  soft,  and  "how 
very  loud.  From  her  performance  of 
some  of  the  variations  and  the  finale 
of  the  sonata,  she  might  be  called  an 
Amazonian  pianist,  though  some,  re- 
garding her  as  a  commanding,  dignified 
apparition,  might  prefer  the  character- 
ization, "a  white-armed  Juno." 

The  name  of  the  piano  was  aggres- 
sively displayed  on  a  side  of  the  in- 
strument. We  had  supposed' that  this 
Inartistic  manner  of  advertisement  had 
not  been  allowed  in  concert  halls  of 
Boston  for  25  or  30  years. 


We  asked  it  anyone  could  give  Infor- 
mation about  the  early  years  of  Mme. 
Ada  AdIny,  the  opera  singer,  who  re- 
cently died  at  Dieppe.  The  cablegram 
said  her  name  Tvas  Chapman;  that  she 
was  born  In  Boston.  AVe  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  B.  M.  H.  of 
BrookUne : 

"In  November  and  December.  1874, 
I  boarded  at  an  excellent  pension  in 
Florence,  Italy,  kept  by  Mrs.  Chapman. 
She  had  a  granddaughter  Ada  training 
for  the  operatic  stage  who  was  about 
rny  age;  1.  e.,  eighteen.  Later  I  heard 
she  went  to  South  Aroferica.  Her  grand- 
mother said  she  came  from  Salem. 
Mass.  Ada  was  a  very  handsome  girl. 
Perhaps  she  was  the  Mme.  Adiny  who 
1  has  recently  died." 

I  Undoubtedly.  Let's  see.  If  she  was 
I  about  18  years  old  In  1S74,  she  must 
I  have  been  born  about  1856.  Jules  Mar- 
!  tin's  "Nos  Artistes"  (1?;'0)  gives  ISfi:^  ■■<•' 


Some  time  ago  we  a.sked  who  wrote' 
the  old  college  song  "The  King  of  the  , 
Cannibal  liilands,"  which  we  heard  in 
the  60  s.  A  correspondent  answers:  ; 
"Ditson's  Catalogue  (about  1889)  sched- 
ules" 'King  of  the  Cannibal  islands,'  S. , 
J  cl^.  B  flat.  W.  D.  RAPHAELSON."  ; 

— '-  I 
We  read  in  a  program  book  of  the! 
Boeton  Symphony  Orchestra  the  adver-  i 
tlsement  of  three  songs  by  Mr.  Gabril- 
owilsch.  ^ 
"2—1  Love        Forehead  High,  in  F; 
Medium,  in  E-fla^." 

But  a  high  forehead,  although  It  is 
gentle,  has  no  pecuniary  advantage  over 
a  medium  one.  The  price  for  either  one 
is  the  same. 

The  Fionzalcy  <iuai  to",  will  give   its  j 
third  and  last  concert  oC  the  season  in  | 
Jordan  hall  tonight.    Music  by  Brahms, 
IJloch  (first  lime  here)  and  Schumann. 


l  ui  ulu.').     1  hope  the  chronli'leH  will  , 
rear  me  out  day  for  a  h<'adpl<jce. 
I     Rhehas;        "Of     woodcock,     without  j 
i'l  iilns  In't.   Barbers  shall  wear  thee  on  | 
iluir  ilthorns." 

See    also   plays    by    Bf  ii    Joni^'  '  iti'l 
by  .MIddleton. 

V.  K.  II.  writes; 

During  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
I  have  seen  In  the  dramatic  columns 
of  at  least  two  different  local  news- 
papers and  once  In  the  dramatic  page 
of  a  Sunday  newspaiior  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  principal  reviewer  (Mr. 
Ii.  H.  Crosby)  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Tim 
Murphy  and  his  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  celebrated  "Razzle  Dazzle" 
trio  in  Hoyt's  "A  Bunch  of  Keys." 

Now,  unless  my  memory  is  worse 
than  I  think  It  Is,  the  trio  appeared  in 
Hoyt's  "A  Bras.s  Monkey,"  which  was 
a  satire  on  .superstition.  I  saw  the 
piece  at  the  Arch  St.  Theatre  In  Phila- 
delphia, then  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  John  Drew,  and  I  think,  in  the 
season  of  1S88-9-  U  Is  my  recollection 
that  Mr.  Murphy  appeared  as  Dodge 
Work  and  that  George  Marlon  was  in 
the  cast. 

I  saw  "A  Bunch  of  Keys"  and  I  flo 
not  recall  that  Tim  .Murphy  was  in  the 
cast,  but  1  think  Flora  Walsh  (Mr. 
Hoyt's  first  wife)  wa.s,  and  James  B. 
Mackce  was  the  bellhop  Grimes  ("Two 
I  Dollars.  You  don't  get  It").  Mackee 
made  the  part  of  Grimes  so  funny  and 
popular  that  he  afterwards  had  a  piece  , 
written  for  the  title,  called  "Grimes's  i 
Cellar  Door."  He  played  around  with 
it,  principally  in  the  one  night  stands. 
Billy  B.  Van  and  his  first  wife.  Vivle 
Uobrigan,  were  In  the  cast. 


The  quality  of  hildalgla,  of  being  son 
of  somebody,  is  vouchsafed  to  certain 
things  of  daily  use;  A  copper  caldron, 
a  pomatumpot,  a  tumbler,  a  saddle  .  .  . 
and,  most  certainly,  a  cigar-box.  For  a 
cigar-box  has  a  definite  aesthetic  value; 
the  silky  ripe-brown  wood  of  it,  its  deli- 
cate carpentering,  its  handsome  bumt- 
in  lettering,  its  labels  embossed  with 
golden  medals  won  at  Antwerp,  Jeru- 
salem, iNIelbourne,  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
its  little  pins  which  go  back,  because  of 
perfect  adjustment,  into  their  own 
holes,  even  the  green  guarantee-band 
of  tho  new  and  prosperous  Republic  of 
Cuba. — The  Passionate  Tobacconist. 


Mr.  Schneevoight,  a  Finn,  who  liaving 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  in  Europe 
as  a  conductor,  will  direct  the  Symphony 
concerts  this  week.  Music  by  Beethoven, 
Mozart.  Slrauss  and  Sibelius.  As  Mr. 
fSchneevoight  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
Sibelius  his  interpretation  of  that  com- 
poser's second  symphony  should  be  in- 
teresting. Jtr.  SGhneevoight'.s  home  is 
Stockholm,  where  he  has  conducted  the 
leading  orchestra  for  several  years. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Monteux 
will  conduct  as  guest  the  People's  Sym 

ihony  Orchestra  at  the  St.  James  The- 
atre. The  other  afternoon  concerts  wi" 
be  by  Mme.  Onegin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  in  Symphony  hall;  Geral 
dine  Farrar  and  her  company  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  and  the  Fox-Burgin- 
Bedetti  Trio  with  Mr.  Laurent,  flutist, 
giving  the  Boston  Flute  Players  Club 
concert  at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  At 
night  Mme.  Helen  Stanley  will  sing  in 

the  ballroom  of  the  Copley-Plaza. 

Sir  Landon  Ronald  animadverted 
on  the  English  barber  on  the  score 
tliat  he  can  talk  of  naught  but  foot-  j 
ball,   whereas   his  Italian  confrere 
will  discuss  opera  with  all  and  sun- 
dry.    Probably    *  more  "patients" 
would  prefer  football  to  opera  dur- 
ing operation,  and  a  grim  silence  to 
both;  but  let  that  pass.  The  Journal 
referred  to  (a  weekly    devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  genus  barber), 
declares  that  it  is  part  of  the  art 
of  the  barber  to  discover  the  sub- 
ject v/Iiich  lies  next  to  the  patient's 
heart  and  to  discuss  that,  and  that 
as  a  rule  the  subject  is  suggested 
by  the  patient — which    is  probably 
true.    At  the  same  time,  if  Sir  Lan- 
don really  requires    music    during  ' 
operations,  1  can  recommend  to  hi.s  i 
notice  a  London  barber  who  is  thor- 
oughly well  equipped  to  discuss  any 
or  all  kinds  of  music! — London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

In  old  days  a  cithern,  an  Instrument 
shaped  like  a  lute,  but  with  a  flat  back  * 
and  wire  strings,   phayed  with  a  plec- 
trum or  quill,  was  hung  up  ^i;  London's 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  CONVERSATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Women  having  their  hair  shingled  at 
tlie  barber's  hear  stories  that  add  to 
tlieir  conversational  flow  at  afternoon 
teas.  Here  is  a  story  told  to  me  yes- 
terday by  a  little  thing  with  flower-like 
eyes  at  a  Mah  Jong  orgy. 

An  American  was  week-ending  with 
an  English  friend  who  lived  just  out  of 
London.  Like  mo4t  English  homes.  It 
had  but  one  bath.  Before  bidding  his 
guest  good-night,  the  Englishman 
sliowed  him  the  bath,  which  was  two 
or  three  doors  down  the  hall.  Next 
morning  tlie  American,  scantily  at- 
tired, slipped  down  tho  hall  and  en- 
tered the  bathroom.  Much  to  his  sur- 
prise he  found  the  hostess  occupying 
the  tub.  Faltering  apologies  he  backed 
out  of  the  room  and  meeting  liia  host 
he  said:  "Sir  Richard,  I  owe  you  an 
apolog.r.  I  regret  the  happening  ex- 
ceedingly, but  when  I  entered  the  bath 
this  morning  I  found  your  wife  taking 
a  tub.  I — 1 — don't  know  just  what  to 
say — "  Beamingly  Sir  Richard  inter- 
I  rupted  with,  "That's  all  right,  old  top. 
Don't  let  that  worry  you.  Skinnj'  old 
I  thing,  isn't  she?" — Morals  of  Lutesvllle. 

Mr.  Stiles  has  been  received  into  otir 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  superintends  the  de-  | 
partment  for  men's  clothing  In  a  Pitts-  ' 
burgh  shop.  : 


ADD  "SPARKLING  EPIGRAMS" 

As  the  World  Wags  ; 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  column 
on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Boston 
Herald  for  Feb.  2i  appears  the  follow- 
ing :  "The  dearer  the  dollar,  the  dearer." 

Is  nothing  further  to  appear  to  settle 
our  minds  as  to  what  varies  directly  In 
dearnees  -w-dtli  the  dollar? 

BrookUne.  W^JI.  H.  SAGK,  JH. 

"WASH  HER,  BOYS!'' 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Your  stories  about  rural  fire  depart- 
ments call  vividly  to  mind  the  scene  In 
the  village  store  In  Uie  play  "Ol^'jed 
Prouty."  "Dick"  Golden  as  Jed  is  fore- 
man of  the  flre  company.  Tliey  are 
seated  around  the  air-tight  stove.  Some 
one  enters  and  shouts:  "Giddin's 
barn's  a  burnin'."  Jed  starts  to  go 
home  for  his  helmet  with  the  admoni- 
tion :  "Don't  put  out  the  fire  till  the 
foreman  sits  tliar."  r.  13.  H. 

Boston. 

Tlie  good  old  flre  engines  m  o-'.r  Uttle 
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\  iirage    of    thf    sixties '    Tlie    Delugre '. 
•'     Torrent!    We  I'oys  took  sides  and 
!  for  the  success  of  tlie  one  or  tlie 
esrecially  at  Fireman's  Cluster, 
-e  important,  more  glorious  event 
.1  World's  Exhibition  at  Uie  Crystal 
^^  or  at  Paris. 
~  nhold  of  tire  engines  and  hook 
,  1  ;        1  ropes  no  less  to  me  than  the 
SL<ds  of  l  ie  antique  wars,"  shouted  Walt 
Whitman  In  one  of  his  superbly  bar- 
baric yawps.  As  we  write,  we  hear  again 
tho  clanking  of  the  brakes,  the  panting 
of  the  red-shirted.  the  mad  appeal  o£ 
the    for&man,    through    his  glittering 
trumpet,    tho   frantic   cheering   of  the 
orowd  as  the  stream  of  the  Deluge  soars 
above  the  Torrent's  and  Is  now  far  high- 
er thaj\  the  L.ll>erty  pcfle.   Alas,  wo  no 
longer  run  to  a  fire. — Ed. 

LINCOLN  AND  HARVEY 

.\3  the  World  Wags: 

I  learned  several  interesting  facts  In 
this  morning's  Herald — one,  that  a 
Nimrod,  instead  of  being  a  mighty  hunt- 
er before  the  Lord,  as  I  had  hitherto 
supposed.  Is  a  cat  that  chases  goldfish 
up  and  do'WTi  a  tank  in  a  florist's  win- 
dow. Another,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
World  Wagger  .himself,  unless  his  friend 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  was  temporarily 
installed  in  his  chair,  that  a  certain 
"Mr.  Travis"  was,  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  apocryphal  dissemina.tor  of 
manv  jocosities. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  story  of  Lin- 
coln that  I  have  never  seen  In  print, 
though  I  heard  it  from  my  father  way 
back  in  the  sixties. 

vMr.  Peter  Harvey,  an  old  time  Boston 
merchant,  was  well  known  as  the  inti- 
mate friend,  the  adviser  and  sometimes 
the  banker  of  Daniel   Webster.  (His 
Reminiscences  of  Webster   is   a  most 
readaible  book  even  today,  though  much 
of  its  interest  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the   expert    editorial   work   of  George 
Makepeace  Towle.)   Mr.  Harvey  in  time 
came  to  consider  himself  the  political 
legatee  of  Webster,  and  shortly  after 
the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  go  to  Washington  to  ofjer  his 
advice  to  tlie  new  President  and  to  tell 
him  what  Webster  «ould  have  done  in 
the  existing  criais.  An  appointment  with 
the    President    was    secured    and  Mr. 
Harvey,  a  very  large  man  by  the  way, 
occupied  something  like  an  hour  in  this 
self-apoointed  task.    The  President,  sit  ■ 
ting  opposite   to   him,     listened  with 
grave  attention  to  each  word,  and  when 
he  had  finished,  Lincoln  leaned  forward 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  knee  of 
bis   well-meaning    counselor,    he  said: 
^•Mr   Harvey— Mr.  Harvey— what  a  big 
leg  you've  got!"  And  the  intei-view  was 
over.  *^'  ^■ 

Bostbn. 

THAT  SECRET  CODE 
,  As  the  World  Wags: 

i  One  of  the  code  messages  in  the  Tea- 
1  not  Dome  case  that  I  understand  has 
'been  laid  before  the  Senate  committee, 
reads  as  follows:  "Woof  woof  woof  bow- 
wow wow  yip  yip  yip  ^voof  bow  yit- 
woof,  woof,  dig  up  the  bone  ki  yi  hi  yi 
whoof  whoof  woof  it  is  a  meat  bone 
hootmon  ki  yi.    This  mes|age  was  un- 

'AMERICA'  AN  EPIC 
OF  FILMED  DRAMA 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— -America^' 
an  historical  film  play,  produced,  by  D. 
W.  Griffith,  and  written  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers,  with  arrangement  by  John 
E.  Pell:  •  1  ' 

The  cast— Noil  Hamilton.  Erville  Alder- 
^on     Carol    Dempster,    Charles    Emmett ,  • 
MaAk    Lee-Begsrs    Joh^i   Dunton.    Arthur  , 
Donaidson,     Charles     Bennett      Down,„g  _ 
Clark,  l'>atik  Waleh    Prank  ""•^'I'l''  !  ■ 

Arthur  Dewey.  P.  R.  Scammoiv  Lionel  Bar-  ^ 
-vmore.  Sidney  Deane.  W.  W.  JoneS;  K. 
lioseman.  Harry  Semalls.  Harry  O  Neill, 
H  Van  Bonsen.  Hufrh  Balrd.  James  M  - 
iaidv,  H.  Koser.  Michael  Donovan.  Lou!* 
Wolhelm.  Riley  Hatch,  K.  Faul  Doucot  W 
Klsng,  Daniel  Carney.  E.  .Scanlon.  Emil 
Uoo":  Lucille  La  Verne.  Edwin  fiollana, 

With  "Apierica":  Mr.  Griffith  brings 
to  fruition  a  plaTi  6r  many  years,  first 
conceived  when,  some  20  years  ago,  he 
wrote  a  play  entitled  "War"  for  James 
K  Hackett.  and  on  which  he  com- 
menced actual  work  immediately  after 
hla.  filming  of  'Intolerance,"  And,  -with 
h!^  •  marvelous  capacity  f"'-  steeping  , 
himself  in  the  period  in  hand  he  has 
produced  a  stirring  annal.  a  rUm  doeu- 
ment  that  surpa^^ses  anything  that  he  ] 
has  yet  done.  He  has  made  flesh  and 
olood  of  the  stuff  that  he  found  In  ot- 
ters,   diaries,:,  sketches,  and   lilstorical  | 

'^'^A^  ma-ter  at  '  organizing  his  forces. 

Mr^  Griffith  has  P'""^^'', ^  Burk^^ 
lutionary  scenes,  hiB  battle  f  J^^^^f 
Hill,  the  straggling  bravery  of  the  min- 
ute men.  roused  by  the  shouts  of  Paul 
Revere  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
itsslans   th«  glin^pse^  of  the  northern 
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ing  damned  villaiu  H'e  pl.'O.  stirs 
tho  Mohawks,  and  makes  mock  of  the 
"Yankee  Doodle."  Incidentally,  was 
It  the  British  who  gave  the  unkempt 
rebels"  this  nickname  and  sung  the 
song.  In  the  piettire,  ■  It  is  the  folon- 
ists  who   are   seen   playing   with  th» 

FILM    IS   AN  EPIC 

"America"  is  Indeed  an  epic  and  It 
is  rarely  that  that  much  abused  term 
may  bo  applied  with  equanimity  to  a 
film  To  the  freshness  and  spirit  of 
his  incident  Mr.  Griffith  has  added  the 
rarely  beautiful  photography,  the  soft- 
ened outline  and  vignetting,  the  sharp- 
ened silhouette  as  in  the  beginning  of 
Paul  Revere's  ride,  one  of  .the  most  ex- 
citing rides  that  we  have  ever  seen  on 
the  screen,  that  are  peculiarly  ns. 

It  is  difficult  to  pin  one's  self  down  to 
details,  to  separate  '"'^'<1«"J-\1"  ^^'^fj^f 
ing  a  film  of  the  scope  of  America 
Because  he  has  conceived  so  higHly,  it 
fs  ?o  be  ondered  that  Mr.  Griffith  did 
not  go  further.  The  ride  of  Paul  Re- 
vere on  a  magnificent,  horse  that  took 
the  stone  walls  and  ditches  and  fences 
sptritedlv,  is  a  stirring  sequence,  yet 
bv  the  light  one  would  hare  thought  U 
b  -old  daylight.  To  weave  his  incidents 
together  more  elosely,  and,  as  he  says. 
"Teate  the  spirit  of  «f f,-^"-;-  -^^If^ 
than  mere  historic  detail.'  Mr  Gr  ff.th 
has  introduced  too  much  pf 
Chambers's  story,  especially  in  the  last 
haK  of  the  film,  and  he  allows  the  in- 
idental  story  of  Nancy  Montague  to 
quue  overshadow  the  "volution  at 
ti^es  Again,  the  villanies  of  alter 
Butler,  savor  t^.o  much  of  the^melodra- 

"in^the  rem-,  luctions.  of  revolutionary 
times  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  the 
ex^eUence  of  each  of  the  impersona- 
exceuence  hobbling  in  to 

I^TmsL  of  Washington 
^^rthe^'snow:d-.n  patriots  at  Vallev 
Korge,  the  scurrying  pf  the  a.  a^^^ 

^B't^e:^:-^^^  ^^^^^ 

Te  t^riT'et  hlm^^lf.  as  much  in  the 
tne  la-'  .      fiauare   about  tne 

Sta^rnousef'^s  ?n  th.  vitalizing 
i  of  an  era. 

LARGE  AND  ABLE  CAST 

^■^'^  rn."';i^r;"trat°';^ark/re 

and  oo""-'^''"°^.^'fe^  Mr.  Griffith  has 
picture   as  a  vihole,  ,  Dempster, 

chosen  his  «''P°"«"'''- r  l^st  bi 

Hamilton  as  tie  brave^a^^^^  -  the 
hero,  and  Lrxu  e  ^^^^^^^^^^  and 
Charles  i    .^lact    as  Nancy's  brother 

E^^^^^tr^^^'o^^c^^^Umli^ 

«!era^^:nc"/"of  some  distinction 
erteted  each  profession  of  faith  in  t  tie 
fr  act  with  loudly  manifested  applause, 
and  welcomed  Mr.  _  .Griffith,  Miss 
DempsTer,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mack, 
all  of  whom  were  present  last  pight. 

David  Wark  Griffith  was  Arnrially 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lex- 
Zston  Minute  Men  during  the  evening 
Cant  E  F.  Breed,  in  the  uniform  of 
the  original  minute  men,  pinned  the 
official  button  of  the  organization  on 
the  lapel  of  Griffith's  coat. 
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^.^nuanii  irpeatnig  a  cunou.sly 
motive  of  three  notes,  combined  with  j 
a  fine  understanding  of  the  different  i 
timbres  of  which  violins  are  capable,  jj 
Suggestive  the  music  surely  is;  and  jj 
poetic. 

The  "Alpine"  picture  Is  less  easy  to  , 
grasp  at  'once,  for  Its  pastoral  strains  l| 
suffer  puzzIiiiK  interruptions.  With  tho  || 
third  Jlr.  Bloch.  following  Mrs.  Jelly-  J 
by's  advice,  turned  his  attention  to  I 
Africa,  or  some  such  land  where  black 

'  folk  live  and  dance.  Characterlsticalb- 
and  amusingly  he  made  his  natives 
prance.  Of  the  poem  called  "Night"  it 
is  not  possible  to  say  a  word.  In  the 
playing  it  sounded  agreeable,  but  not 
'  an  impression  stays. 

It  was  cordially  applauded  (so  were 
the  three  "landscapes"),  so  much  so 
tliat  the  quartet  sat  down  and  played 
again— ;jio  it  sounded,  at  least — the 
black  men's  dance.  TI\e  quartet  plaj'ed 
these  piece.i  admirably,  v.-ith  more  rel- 
ish, it  would  seem,  th^n  they  did  the 
Brahms.  They  were  warmly  applaud- 
ed by  n,  very  large  audience  all  thoi 
evening.  -        n    K.  G. 

)»t  c  •  .  ^  " 

Georg  Schneevoight,  Stock- 
holm Director,  Conducts 
Eighteenth  Concert 


Pieces  by  Ernest  Bloch  Are| 
Special  Feature 

■  Last  night  the  Flonaaley  Quartet,  all 
their  final  coi/cert  of  this  season,  playedj 
the  Brahms  B-flat  Quartet,  op.  67,  andi 
the  Schumann  In  A  major,  op.  41,  Be- j 
tween  them  they  set  three  short  pieces! 
for  string  quartet  (from  manuscript)! 
by  Ernest  Bloch,  called  "Paysages- 1 
North,"  "Alpine"  and  "Tongatab(jii," 
and  also,  for  good  measure,  'a  poem, 
"Night."  : 

Either  Mr.  Bloch  has  grown  mellow 
with  vears,  as  the  world  treats  him 
more  kindly,  or  cise  he,  weary  with 
making  the  world  sit  up,  has  felt  a 
fancy  to  let  the  great  public  enjoy  his 
notes  leaning  comfortably  back  at  then- 
ease.  Wliatever  his  motive  may  be,  Mr. 
Bloch.  in  these  four  small  pieces,  has 
written  blander  music,  pleasanter,  thaii 
one  would  expect  from  the  composer  of 
the  quartet  the  Flonsaley  association 
played  two  years  ago  or  thp_^  sonata 
heard  this  winter  ,  from  Mr.  MAcdonald 
and  Mr.  T.evine. 

With  the  tlllc,  "North,"  for  a  clue.  It 
is  easy  to  find  in  Mr.  Bloch's  fi  -t  pic- 
ture a  suggestion  of  white  silent  spaces,  ,, 
lifeless,  cold,  lightened,  but  not  warmed,  , 
by  the  gleain.  of  *,  w  inter  sun  on  snow,  j 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  which  took  place  in  i 
Symphony  hail  yesterday  afternoon, 
was  conducted  by  Georg  Schneevoight, 
a  guest,  born  in  Finland,  whose  home 
now  is  Stockholm.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  ; 

Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leonore' 
No.  3;  Mozart,  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik, 
Strauss,  Tone  '  Poem,  "Don  Juan" 
fafter  Lenau);  Sibelius,  Symphony  No. 
2,  D-major. 

Mr.  Schneevoight  evidently  enjoyeA 
playing  on  the  superb  Instrument  con- 
structed and  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  by  Mr.  Monteux. 
The  guest  is  as  evidently  a  conductor 
of  much  experience  and  indisputable 
authority.  As  the  program,  with  the 
exception  of  Mozart's  charming  little 
Serenade,  was  composed  of  familiar 
pieces,  the  Interest  was  In  the  Inter- 
pretation of  them.  Mr.  Schneevoight 
had  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
symphony  in  the  past  had  been  cut; 
that  one  conductor.  Dr.  Muck,  had  had  ] 
the  temerity  to  make  some  changes  in 
the  instrumentation.  Our  guest  would, 
therefore,  present  to  us  the  Simon  pure 
article.  Hearing  the  symphony  yester- 
day one  was  Inclined  to  applaud  the- 
wisdom  of  the  former  conductor.s. 

Mr.  Schneevoight  found  delight  in 
violent  contrasts;  from  an  almost  In- 
audible pianissimo  to  a  stentorian  for- 
tissimo. Too  often  It  was  as  If  be 
had  said  to  his  men: 

"Masters,  spread  yourselves. 
This  Is  Ercles'  vein," 
No  doubt  these  stormy  effects  pleased 
many  in  the  audience,  who  believe  that 
such  manifestations  of  "temperaineiit  - 
are  greatly  to  be  desired.  They  wish 
to  be  excited,  and  a  raging  orchesti-a 
gives  them  this  excitement.  Mr.  Sc^inee- 
voight  also  strove  to  gain  expression 
hy  choosing  occasionally  a  tempo  so 
siow  that  it  was  sluggish,  and  the 
melodic  line  was  not  easily  maintained. 
This  was  especially  noticeable  ■  In  the 
beautiful  episode  in  "Don  Juan"  where 
the  oboe  sings  a  ravishing  melody  over 
an  accompaniment  that  yesterday  was 
hardly  heard.  The  whole  performance 
of  "Don  Juan"  was  garishly  theatrical 
rather  than  poetically  dramatic. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  many 
admirable  features  In  Mr.  Schnee- 
voight's  conducting:  his  phrasing,  his 
building  up  a  climax,  his  blocking  out 
his  scheme.  Perhaps  in  Beethoven  s 
overture  his  planning  was  too  apparent. 
His  interpretation  of  Mozart's  muslo 
pleased  us  more.  .  m 

He  belongs  to  a  school  of  conduo- 
tors  who  anxiously  strive  after  broad 
and  overwhelming  effects.  They  are  In. 
tcresting,  they  conduct  with  gusto:  but 
aHer  all,  infinite  care  for  detail  that  is 
Indispensable  to  the  continuity  and 
beautv  of  the  musical  flow  is  more  to 
the  purpose.  This  care  gives  breadth, 
emphasis  and  grandeur  to  the  great  ef- 
fects desired  by  the  composers. 

Mr.  Schneevoight  was  warmly  wel 
corned  and  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  ' 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  March  21  and  23  will 
be  as  follows:  Haydn.  Symphony,  C 
major  (B.  &  H.,  No.  7);  Hill.  "Steven- 
sonia"  suite  No.  2  (after  poems  from 
Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses"); 
Beethoven.  Violin  Concerto  (Carl 
Flesch,  violinist);  Wagner,  Ride  of  the 
Valkiries. 


to  breakfast  once  In  a  while'  Bt,"ak- 
faat?  Heavens!  Having  breakfast  to- 
gether will  just  ruin  any  vacation," 

(Jeorge  Glsslng  long  ago  suggested  the 
idea  of  man  and  wife  living  apart  toj 
insure  domestic  happiness.  They  should', 
live  in  the  same  city,  but  not  In  the, 
same  street.  The  wife  should  occasion- 
ally invite  the  husband  to  afternoon 
tea  or  even  to  dinner.  The  husband 
should  ask  her  to  visit  him  in  his 
apartment.  Thus  there  would  be  gos- 
?lp,  often  of  a  scandalous  nature,  and 
the  life  of  the  married  couple  would  be 
romantic. 

A  French  novelist — was  it  not  Paul 
CIssing? — told  of  a  couple  on  their 
honeymoon.  To  give  additional  flavor 
to  their  Journey,  they  did  not  register 
as  hian  and  wife  at  a  liotel,  and  they 
took  separate  rooms.  The  landlord, 
suspicious,  shocked  by  seeing  the  man 
entering  or  leaving  the  wife's  room,  | 
would  threaten  to  turn  them  out.  The  \ 
husband  would  show  his  marriage  cer- 
tificate and  laugh  wildly.  The  novel  Is 
full  of  the  amusing  adventures  of  this 
romantic  couple,  told  with  Gallic  vi- 
vacity. 

We  have  forgotten  whether  Glsslng 
recommended  a  meeting  of  man  and 
wife  at  breakfast.  The  male  is  sup- 
posed to  be  bearish  at  that  meal  or 
selfishly  engrossed  by  his  newspaper. 
The  wife  Is  popularly  but  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  disillusionizing  ob- 
ject. We  doubt  if  today  many  wives, 
young  or  old,  appear  in  curl  papers  or 
even  a  cap  at  breakfast,  nor  does  the 
husband  invariabl.v  complain  of  the  cof- 
fee and  sniff  at  his  egg.  But  breakfast 
is  no  time  for  talking  about  household 
bills  or  the  inefficiency  of  Bridget.  On 
the  other  hand  a  man  should  not  irri- 
tate hi.5  wife  by  singing  lustily  In  the 
bath  tub.  There  is  an  etiquette  of  the 
bath  as  there  was  onoe  of  the  bar-room. 

Propinquity  leads  to  marriage.  Too 
close  association  often  leads  to  divorce. 
Husband  and  wife  should  each  be  in- 
dependent; the  one  should  allow  tlie 
other  to  be  often  alone.  We  are  in- 
debted for  these  observations  to  Mr. 
Herkimer  JoIiiAson,  who,  neither  a 
misogynist  nor  a  slave  to  womehs 
whims  and  caprices,  has  studied  matrl- 
.  mony  with  a  searching  and  philosophic 
eye. 


-  "A  couple  m  New  York  who  have 
'been  married  twelve  years  announce 
that  they  are  going  to  take  a  year'Sj 
vacation  from  each  other.  'But,  of 
course,'  says  the  lady,  'I  will  have  my 
husband  drop  In  to  tea,  or  come  around 


OUR   SELF-CONTAINED  FLAT 

(A  lady  hoii^c  coent  remarks  on  the 
absence  of  cupboards  from  smoil  fiats, 
and  hints  at  "a  larder  above  the  tHano.") 
Not  dear  old  Mother  Hubbard 
Her  flat  so  wisely  planned. 
Behold  our  china  cupboard 
Above  tlie  baby  grand. 

Those  books  in  tussia  backing, 
I.,lke-tomes  by  sound  divines. 

All  Inner  leaves  are  lacking. 
They  hide  still  sounder  wines. 

Those  copies  of.  old  Master.^ 
Are  artful  cupboard  doors 

Concealing  pepper  casters. 
Tea,  rice  and  sago  stores. 

The  Chesterfield  you  sit  on 
Holds  brushes  for  the  maid, 

And  the  tall  clock  we  hit  on, 
For  storing  marmalade. 
A.  W.  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

OUR  FOREIGN  "HELP"  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags; 

A  Cleveland  matron  found  the  follow- 
ing note  on  her  dressing  table,  left 
there  by  her  Bohemian  maid  while  the 
family  attended  the  theatre; 

".Miss  tJoliman  goldup  vind  cezit  dat 
rum  ukum  hom  yu  golcrup.  No  mehr 
How  Ictz  eskoina  be  cez  golcrup." 

Now  read  the  translation: 

"Mrs.  Goldman  called  up  and  says  It 
that  soon  (as*  you  come  home,  you  call 
her  up.  No  matter  how  late  It  is  going 
to  be,  says  call  her  up."         C.  T.  M. 

COM-MERCIAL  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Your  little  story  headed  "Commercial  j 
Courtesy"  calls  to  my  mind  a  similar' 
occurrence.  Some  years  ago  I  ap- 
proached a  dethroned  duchess  dressed 
in  a  $100  gown  who  was  serving  for 
some  reason  not  apparent  as  "sales- 
lady" In  the  lingerie  department  of  one 
i  of  our  largest  and  best  shops.  I  asked 
1  for  a  "Bien  Jolle  Brassiere."  For  a  mo- 
Iment  she  allowed  her  gaze  to  rest  ,  on 
me,  and  then  replied:  "We  don't  carry 
Bean  Jolay."  Being  of  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion and  naturally  helpful,  1  a»ked: 
"But  if  you  should  perchance  ever  carry 
It,  wouldn't  you  like  to  know  how  to 
pronounce  It?'  Once  more  the  errant 
gaze.  She  gave  uie  a  supercilious  glance 
and  said:  "We  carry  all  the  hrazeers 
we  ever  shall,"  i 

PAVUNE  FR^ST  IVES. 

Boston. 

— - 

OUR  CONGRESS  OF  CANDIDATES 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

Doubtless  you  will  soon  be  ca  iing  a 
meeting  of  various  candidates  for  your 
Hall  of  Fame.  No  little  wrangling  may 
be  avoided  by  'loldlns  th«  congress  in 
a  localiity  that  will  offer 'n-ide  raniCE 


north,  aiid  S  . 
4oes  not  meet  . 
to  Summfr  strep,  n 


top.     If  thta 
'.'.I  only  a  (tap 
f^uth  atntlon. 
HOKE. 


^  .\8  the  Wi.rlii  Wag»: 
L     Mr,    l,.Tn?lii5:  H.    Robinson    asks  if 
'        ks  Winter  did  not  sins  "When  the 
:\s    Xeet    .^galn"    witji  Haverly's 
■ret«     <'hHuncer  Olectt  snng:  the 
"  vorly's — "iO — count  'em — 
It  famnus  years  nfier- 
111  189",  the  Lambs'  Club 
a  tour  of  the  principal 
angr  It  then.     They  save 
:  lormance  at  the  Hoston 

10. 

Norcross  (J.  M.)  1.0  Ktill  living. 
\inloEs  he  is  out  o^ain  this  sca&on, 
a  "single"  In  vaudo.vUle,  he  Is  In 
iriioUl.  where  he  live.';.    He  lost  his 
■  .\r  or  two  ago,  and  I  have  not 
Mnoe.    They  had  bOMi  doing  a 
•'■y  for  two  or  three  seasons 
she  died.    They  played 
It  Hie  Bt>ston  Theatre, 
old  .«onsr.«:  "When  You 
:\nU  I  \V.  re  Voung.  Maggie."    Joe  sang 
hie  old  favorite  "Rocked  in  the  Cradle 
..f  n-ep." 

In  "Wlilte  Wings"  that  eludes 
son  is: 

Thui  >    vvhere   the   girl   of  my  heart 
waits  for  me." 

F.  K.  H. 

Mr  Nor..-ro«s  was  borrj  in  Xew  York, 
In  1841.  He  married  Mamie  Wanibold, 
at  Newark,  X.  J..  In  1878.— Ed. 

>V  c  A.  -?       .  f  .i  V 
VARIOUS  NOTES 
Apropos  of  the  Smetana  Centenary. 
•He   accented   hi.s  name   on    the  first 
syllable,  not  on  the  second,  as  is  often 

Mahler's  widow  thinks  the  two  com- 
pleted movements  of  her  husband's  10th 
ayraphony  should  not  be  published. 
The  symphony  was  intended  to  have 
five  movements:  1.  adagio:  2,  scherzo; 
3.  scherzo  (bearing  the  epigraph  "Pur- 
gatorlo");  4.  a  movement  in  scherzo 
form:  8.  finale.  Only  Nos.  1  and  3  were  ■ 
completed. 

Apropos  of  a  piano  recital  In  Ixjndon. 
"Somehow  we  got  the  Impression  that  j 
we    were    listening    not    so    much    to  ! 
Brahms  and  Beethoven  as  to  a  lecture  ' 
on  them.    Beethoven,  you  will  observe, 
here  says  that,  and  we  are  plunged  into 
oratio  obliqua,  a  faithful  rendering  of 
what  Beethoven  does  say,  but  Indirect 
and  detached.      Similarly  we  learned 
how  far  Brahms  might  be  considered  a 
 romantic  composer,  and  under  expert 

• guidance  we  looked  round  the  Debussy 
picture  gallery  and  admired  the  way  in 
^hich  the  composer  Jiad  caught  the 
wind  Ir  the  plain  aiid  the  gardens  In 
^  the  rain.    All  this  was  very  good,  but, 
ungrateful   that   we   are,    we  wanted 
more    and    hoped    the    pianist  would 
somewhere  break  out  and  cry,  'And,  by 
heaven.  I  agree  with  hlml'  or  'Now  for 
your  oilskins.'    Maybe  we  have  no  right  ' 
to  ask  for  this;  none  the  less,  restraint 
Is  a  two-edged  virtue." — I^ondon  Times. 
Mme.  GalU-Curcl  will  sing  In  London 
for  the  first  time  In  October.    It  Is  said 
that  20.000  tickets  have  been  sold  for 
her  two  concerts  In  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.      "In  addition  to  these  concerts 
she  la  to  be  heard  at  20  of  the  leading 
towns  outside  London,  and  for  these 
concerts    already    more    than  150,000 
tickets  have  been  allotted.      In  fact, 
practically  all  the  seats  for  Mme.  GalU- 
Curci's  concerts  have  already  been  sold. 
Such  enthusiasm  Is  rare  even  in  the 
case  of  the  greatest  foreign  artists  onl 
Ithelr  occasional  visits  to  this  country."  j 
A  peasant  Cossack,   claiming  to   he  ' 
the   strongest   man  In  the  '  world,  al- 
lows himself  at  the  Aihambra,  London, 
to  be  harnessed  to  two  powerful  dray 
horses.    They  strive  in  vain  to  move 
him  from  his  position. 

The  observant  will  have  noted,  th.at 
the  war  is  becoming  a  subject  of  gen- 
eral conversation  again.  There  was  a 
natural  period  when  everybody  was  so 
"fed  up"  with  the  whole  sanguinary 
business  that  it  was  put  on  the  index 
eipurgatorlus.  In  some  clubs  fines  in 
kind  were  Imposed  on  any  member 
who  broached  the  forbidden  topic.  And 
Indeed  most  of  those  who  had  come 
back,  whole  or  .maimed,  from  the  many 
stricken  fields  were  not  anxious  to 
talk  about  their  experiences.  But  the 
time  ha.s  arrived  when  the  youngest 
generation  are  taking  a  keen  interest 
In  events  which  they  only  dimly  re- 
member. The  great  success  of  "Havoc" 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fidelity  of  its 
scenes,  the  production  and  acting  so 
gripping  the  men  in  the  audience  that 
several  have  confessed  that  they  want- 
ed the  cast  to  get  on  with  the  war  and 
cut  out  the  love  talk.  "Hovoc,"  like 
"French  Leave"  before  it.  was  refused 
unanimously  by  the  London  managers. 
Are  we  on  the  eve  of  that  flood  of  war 
storks  which  Is  going  to  give  us  the 
Buprr-mp  war  novel? — London  Dally 
Chrr  r  Icle. 


y — Symphony  h.ill,  3:30  P. 
M.-Sigrld  Onegm,  contralto  of 
the  Motropollt.in  Opera  Company 
See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  3:30  P.  M. — 
Geraldlne  Farrar,  soprano,  and  her 
concert  company.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M.— 
Seventeenth  concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  MonteuX, 
guest  conductor.  See  special  no- 
tice. 

Boston  Art  Club,  corner  New- 
bury and  Dartmouth  streets — Bos- 
ton Flute  Players'  13th  concert. 
Georges  Laurent,  musical  director. 
The  Fox-Burgln-BedettI  Trio  and 
Mr.  Laurent,  flute.  Schumann, 
Trio,  Q  minor,  op.  110.  Mozart 
Andante  and  Allegro  from  Con- 
certo  in  D  major  for  flute  and 
piano.  Jean  Hure.  Sonata  in  F 
sharp  for  violin,  cello  and  piano. 
St.  Saens,  Piano  Trio,  F  major, 
op.  18. 

Copley-Plaza  ballroom,  8:30  P. 
M. — Helen  Stanley,  soprano.  Orlan- 
dlnl,  Caro.  Sontua  CosI  from 
"Temlstocle;"  Pergolosi,  Stizzoso, 
mio  stizzoso;  Gluck,  Recitative  and 
Air  from  "Iphlgenia  in  Tauris;" 
Schubert,  Gretchen  arn  Spinnrade; 
H.  Wolf,  In  dern  Schatten  Meiner 
Locken;  Brahms,  Schv/esterlein 
and  Oliebllche  Wangen;  Debussy, 
Fantoches;  Wider,  Contemplation; 
Georges,  La  Pluie;  Debussy,  Aria 
of  Lie  In  "The  Prodigal  Son;" 
Dvorak,  Songs  My  Mother  Taught 
Me;  Old  English  Norfolk,  Twenty- 
eight,  arr.  by  Deems  Taylor;  Old 
Sootch,  Hush-a-ba-Blrdi,  arr.  by 
Moffat;  Ware,  Iris;  Crevws,  Trans- 
gression. Ellmer  ZolleT,  accom-^ 
panlst. 

MONDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M. — Extra  concert  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.   See  special  notice, 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
— Lilian  Prudden,  soprano,  assisted 
by     Katherlne     Nolan,  organist. 
Songs:    Handel,    Let    Me  Wander 
Not     Unseen,     from  "L'Aliegro" 
Beethoven,   With   a   Painted  Rib- 
bon; Schubert,  Du  bist  die  Ruh; 
Songs  of  the  Hebrides,  Kishmue's 
Galley    (Sea    rapture),    and  The 
Seagull  of  the  Land — Under-waves 
(Sea  Sorrow);  Stuart  Mason,  Char- 
lotte, si  ton   ame;   F.  Casadesus, 
Chant  du  Soir;  Whelpley,  Oh!  for 
a  Breath  o'  the  Moorlands;  Czecho- 
slovak Folk  Songs  sung  In  national 
costume:     Homeland     Mine,  The 
Quest,  The   Broken  Troth,  Under 
Our  Little  Window,  Dance,  Dance, 
Twirl  Around;  organ  pieces:  BossI, 
I     Choral;  Saint-Saens,  l=(tiapsody  on 
Breton  Melodies;  Guilmont,  Scherzo 
from  Sonata,  No.  5. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan     hall,  8:15 
P.   M. — Carlo    Sabatini,  violinist, 
and  Rulon  Roblson,  tenor;  Arthur 
Fiedler   and   Jesus  Sanroma,  ac- 
companists.   Violin  pieces:  Handel, 
Sonata,    D    major;    Dvorak,  Con- 
certo; Scalero.   Neapolitan  Dance, 
No.    1;    Schubert-Wllhelmi,  Ave 
Maria;  Hauser,   Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody; songs:  Bassani,  Poeate,  dor- 
mite;  SalcoAeri,  Non  piu  d'Amore; 
Mozart,  Un  aura  amorosa;  Italian 
Folk  song    arr.   by   GenI  Sadero, 
I  Battitorl  di  grano;  Ireland,  Three 
Ravens;  Ulster  Folk  song,  arr.  by 
Harty,    My    Lagan*  Love;  Shaw, 
O    Falmouth     Is    a     Fine  Town; 
Fisher,    Would    God     I     Were  a 
Tender  Apple  Blossom;  Bax,  "Oh, 
Deark  What  Can  the   Matter  Be? 
and  Reaper  John. 
THURSDAY— Jordan    hall,    8:15  P. 
M. — Frederick    Johnson,  organist. 
Bach,  Prelude;  Cierambault,  Alle- 
gretto; de  Grigny,  Recit  de  Tierce 
en    taille;     Franck.    Chorale,  A 
minor;    Jongen,    Chant    de  May; 
Holllns,  Scherzo;   Bridge,  Adagio; 
Wider,  Toccata. 


Performances  at  Bayreuth:  "The 
Mastersingers,"  July  22,  31.  August  B, 
11.  19.  "Parsifal"  July  23,  August  1,  4, 
7,  8,  10,  20.  "The  Ring"  July  25,  26,  27, 
29  ancT  August  13,  14,  15,  17. 


A  RESTING  PLACE 

(By  A.  B.  Walkley) 
One  of  the  disconcerting  things  about 
this  world  of  O'lrs  Is  that,  as  Galileo  re- 
marked, "si  muove."  It  has  a  perpetual 
"move  on."  And  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
up  with  it.  Some  of  us,  by  the  time  we 
have  cut  our  wisdom-teeth,  find  that  we 
cannot  stay  the  pace,  and  cast  about 
for  some,  comfortable  resting  place  from 
which  we  may  quietly  watch  the  others 
still  staggering  breathlessly  along,  time 
them  at  each  lap,  and,  if  we  have  a 
fancy  for  public  congratulations,  grace- 
fMIly  offer  the  laurel  to  the  victors. 
("Offering  the  laurel  to  the  victors", — 
cannot  you  see  the  picture?  The  offer- 
er Is  holding  out  the  gift  to  the  vic- 
tors, but  turns  his  face  away  from  them 
to  stare  with  ^  broad  smile  at  the 
camera-man.)  One  of  the  quietest  of 
these  resting-places  used  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish  Theatre.      All    was    change  and 


Deputy  Commfssloner  of  Accounts  LoudoA  says  th«t  he  is  going  to 
■write  an  "authentic"  history  oi  "The  Star  Spungled  Banner,"  its  origin, 
etc. 

This  history  has  already  been  written.  In  December,  1907,  Mr.  Oscar  i 
George  Theodore  Soniierk,  "then  connected  with  the  Library  of  Congress  I 
as  chief  of  the  division  of  music,  received  instructions  from  the  librarian  i 
to  "bring  together  the  various  versions  both  of  text  and  of  music,  with 
notes  as  to  the  historical  evolution"  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"Hail  Columbia."  "America"  and  "Yankee  Doodle."  Mr.  Sonneck's  report 
•i-was  published  in  1909.    "In  form  it  was  frankly  not  such  a  history  of 
the  subject  as  one  would  write  for  popular  con.sumption." 

So  Mr.  Sonneck,  whose  writings  concerning  the  early  history  of  music 
in  America,  distinguished  as  they  are  by  Incredible  industry  and  patience 
in  research,  and  by  critical  judgment  in  arriving  "at  conclusions,  are  in- 
valuable, published  in  1914  a  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  volume  on 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  alone,  a  volume  of  115  large  octavo  pages 
jwith  25  pages  of  mufiiical  illustrations. 

If  Mr.  Loudon  sets  himself  to  work  on  an  "authentic"  history  of 
ithe  words  and  tune,  he  will  merely  copy  pages  of  Mr.  Sonneck's  cxhaust- 
ve  volume. 

How  sensitive  the  Boston  theatre  audience  is  with  regard  to  painful 
sndings  of  plays!  Many,  we  are  told,  were  moved  to  tears  by  seeing  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter,  as  the  self-sacrificing  Stella  Dallas,  yoked  with  the  drunken 
dope  fiend.  The  ending  has  therefore  been  changed,  and  the  d.  d.  f.  goes 
out  of  Stella's  life.  The  former  ending,  with  Stella  exclaiiming,  "I  am 
bhe  happiest  woman  in  the  world,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  grrimly  and 
pathetically  ironical,  was  much  more  dramatic,  but  the  tender  souls  of 
Bostonians  must  not  be  wrung.  Years  ago  Cordelia  did  not  die  in  a 
popular  version  of  "King  Lear,"  and  at  Venice  Othello  in  Rossfini's  opera 
w&s  compelled  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  no  reason  for  suspecting 
Desdemona,  and  therefore  was  not  obliged  to  murder  her.  Why  should 
not  "Stella  Doiias"  be  revised? 

Newspapers  of  Paris  announce  the  death  of  the  tenor,  Victor  Capoul, 
«n*»  the  idol  of  the  ladies.  He  was  bom  at  Toulouse  In  1839.  In  1861 
he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  opera  comique  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
torj'.  His  first  appearance  was  in  a  minor  part  in  "Le  Chalet."  He  cams 
|to  this  country  lin  1871  with  Christine  Nilsson,  and  was  at  once  recognized 
as  "the  most  ardent  and  fascinating  lover  known  to  opera  in  America,"  to 
quote  Henry  E.  Krehbiel.  He  came  here  afterwards  in  1880  with  Paola 
iMarie;  in  1882  with  a  French  company  managed  by  Maurice  Grau;  in  1884 
lin  grand  opera.  In  1891  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  he  took  the 
part  of  Tybalt  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  for  he  made  New  York  his  home, 
for  a  time  teaching  singing.  At  Paris  he  was  stage  manager  at  the 
Opera  when  Gailhard  was  the  director'.  Having  left  the  stage  many  years 
ago  he  lived  quietly  at  Pujaudran-du-Gers,  and  as  a  Pains  critic  writes, 
"he  thus  left  intact  his  great  reputation  as  an  exquisite  singer  and 
charming  actor." 

;  Capoul  sang  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  as  Wilhelm  Meister  in 
j  "Mignon."  The  last  time  we  heard  him  was  in  "The  Postilion  de  Long- 
:  Jirmeau,"  and  how  delightfully  he  sang  the  famous  song. 

His  love-making  was  not  confined  to  the  stage.  Albert  Vizentini  in 
hte  entertaining  volume  of  gossip,  "Derriere  la  Toile,"  described  him  in  a 
semi-ironical  manner  as  "the  graceful,  the  adorable  Capoul,  so  well  known 
in  the  Land  of  Tenderness  .  .  .  h^  sighs  deliciously  the  cantilenas, 
yet  he  has  power  when  it  is  necessary.  A  handsome  fellow,  elegantly 
formed,  having  frizzled  hair,  always  in  fashion,  adoring  besides  music, 
fencing,  for  he  is  one  of  Father  Staat's  best  pupils,  horses,  and  antiquities 
of  all  sorts;  he  ruins  himself  for  old  b'roken  pots,  or  rusty  armor.  I  do 
hot  speak  of  pretty  women,  for  if  Capoul  loves  them,  they  return  it. 
They  even  have  a  special  way  of  pronouncing  his  name,  like  this:  a  little 
fluttering  in  the  head,  eyes  half  closed,  lips  scarcely  opened,  and  in  a 
langourpus  voice:    'KapouHe!    KK  a  pppoulUe!!!' " 

Felicien  Champsaur  wrote  the  text  for  Gill's  caricature  of  Capoul, 
published  in  "Les  Hommes  d'  Aujourdhui"  in  1878.  Capoul  was  pic- 
tured as  a  dove  with  Cupid's  arrow  transfixing  his  body.  Champsaur 
begins  by  saying,  that  Capoul  would  be  a  good  tenor  if  he  had  a  voice. 
"They  say  he  once  had  one.  I  wonder  if  he  suspects  that  it  is  gone." 
In  1876,  after  he  had  made  a  sensation  as  Paul  in  Masse's  "Paul  and 
Virginia,"  the  Gaulois  stated  that  he  thought  of  leaving  the  etage.  "He 
has  not  left  it.  Having  been  Paul,  he  wished  to  be  Romeo,  but  he  has 
been  only  Victor  Capoul,  a  singer  and  an  enchanter,  and  this  though  he 
has  nothing.  He  knows  his  weakness,  and  too  often  employs  head  tones. 
Women  love  him.  He  is  as  celebrated  as  the  captive  balloon.  His  photo- 
graphs are  those  the  most  in  demand.  Even  Theo's  are  less  sought.  There 
is  little  to  say  about  his  life.  He  has  created  nothing,  invented  nothing, 
not  even  the  rouge  that  he  uses.  He  is  an  old  young  adored  leading  man, 
son  of  an  inn-keeper."  Then  Champsaur  tells  a  story  told  him  Vy  Paul 
Mahalin : 

There  were  two  good  hotels  in  Toulouse,  the  Hotel  Capoul  and  the 
Hotel  Dardignac.  A  traveler  stopping  at  the  Capoul  hears  constantly 
during  his  sojourn  the  landlord  praising  the  singer  Capoul,  his  son.  The 
traveler  stopping  at  the  Dardignac  hears  from  the  landlord  the  praise 
of  his  son,  the  singer,  Dardignac.  As  the  Montagus  and  Capulets,  so 
are  the  two  landlords,  but  the  sons  are  great  friends  and  when  Capoul 
was  directing  the  Salle  Ventadour  in  Paris  he  gave  Dardignac  a  part  in 
the  Marquis  d'  Ivry's  opera.  They  sing  and  act  on  the  same  stage.  Some 
day  they  will  put  out  the  sign  in  Toulouse  Hotel  Capoul-Dardignac,  but 
Capoul  will  be  the  landlord.   

Probably  the  most  celebrated  of  Capoul's  many  love  affairs  was  the 
one  with  the  daughter  of  Grevy,  then  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties The  Toulouse  Depche  announcd  in  August,  18/6,  that  Capoul  would 
marry  her  There  were  many  sensational  stories  about  her  mad  infatua- 
tion. She  was  not  the  only  one.  Georges  Duval  in  his  "Annee  Theatrale'' 
describes  Parisian  women  hearing  just  before  the  first  performance  of 
"Paul  and  Virginia"  that  Capoul  had  met  with  an  accident. 

"There  were  exclamations  from  women  that  brought  Don  Juan  to 
mind. 

"What's  that?  Capoul  injured? 


"My  God,  1  hupo  U  IS  not  serious. 
"Poor  fellow! 

"He  has  so  delicate  an  air. 

"A  carriage  accident.    He  goes  so  fast — 

"And  his  horses  are  so  restive. 

•Til  send  my  maid  tomorrow  to  inquire  about  him. 

"Send  her  for  me.    You  know  my  husband  is  so  jealous. 

"Impossible,  my  dear. 

"Then  I'll  go  myself."  t 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  amateur  musicians  appreciated  near  Boston. 
We  quote  from  the  glowing  account  of  a  concert  given  by  members  of  a 
club,  for  as  the  reporter  Justly  says:    "Few  realize  what  a  gold  mine 

:ies  hidden  in  the  depths  of  modesty,  until  some  organization  like  the  

Olub  digs  down  underneath  the  veil  and  unearths  pure  ore  of  talent." 

"Mrs.   ,  a  violinist  that  a  genuine  'Strad'  would  be  proud  to 

seT\'e,  held  her  audience  spellbound,  while  she  seemed  to  unfold  some 
wondrous  story  with  her  bow.  It  was  so  lovely  that  we  hated  to  let  her 
stop  at  all.    But  there  were  others  to  be  heard  from." 

"Jliss    stood  quietly  beside  the  p4ano  waiting  for  several 

glorious  chords  to  melt  away.  From  the  moment  her  lips  parted  to  send 
out  the  sweet  notes  of  an  old  'Londonderry  Irish  Melody,'  to  the  time 
when  she  finished  her  song,  it  seemed  as  though  all  were  in  a  tranc4  held 
there  by  an  enchantress  with  whom  nightingales  could  not  vie;  even  sky- 
larks never  soared  as  high  or  as  easily  as  did  Miss  in  her  beautiful 

song.'" 


Nor  should  Mrs. 


be  passed  by  unnoticed.    She  "portrayed  a 


beautiful  reading  of  tragic  love  which  carried  with  it  the  holy  atmos 
phere  of  the  cathedral  and  was  particularly  adaptable  to  the  day.  Her 
naturally  sweet  manner  so  readily  changing  from  one' character  to  an- 
other, left  everybo<Jy  with  the  one  thought,  'don't  let  her  stop.'  But 
there  were  more  thrills  to  be  experienced." 

Mme.  Adela  Maddison  who  gave  a  concert  of  her  own  music  at  the 
American  Women's  Club  a  few  days  ago,  asks  me  to  say  that  this  event 
does  not  confer  American  nationality  upon  her,  as  has  been  stated  in  the 
press.  Mme.  Maddison  is  English  toj  the  core. — London  Daily  Telegraph. 

But  why  should  Mme.  Maddiso^  be  so  vexed  by  the  report  in  the 
'•venal  press?" 


bustlei  without,  the  great  race  was  al- 
ways being  run,  but  within,  all  was 
peace  and  connfort.  Nothing,  at  any 
rate  nothing  to  speak  of,  happened 
there.  Then,  somewhere  about  the 
'nlnetieiS,  Ibsen  broke  In  and  disturbed 
the  peace.  Ibsenltes  and  Antl-Ibsen-  , 
ites  arose  and  called  one  another  names.  ' 
ThereafteiT  one  Chekhov  or  Tchehoff 
pMt  In  an  appearance  to  the  general 
bewilderment.  Finally  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  set  us  all  by  the  ears.  He  first 
wrote  like  Ibsen,  or  in  the  spirit  of 
Ibsen,  but  still  more  like  himself.  Then 
he  wrote  a  play  in  the  manner  of  Chek- 
hov or  TchehoH,  out  mucii 

manner.     Anyhow,  the 


own    manner.     Any""",  English 
theatre  was  no  longer  its  oW.  restful 
^self    It  resoundtd  with  the  din  of  battle, 
'ideas  hurtled  through  the  air.    What  a 
nuisance!  ,  i  j 

Since  the  war  things  have  quieted 
down.  A  few  Ideas  have  still  been 
bursting  at  intervals  inside  the  English 
theatre,  but  happily  they  have  proved 
to  be  "duds."  In  the  long  run  o>ur  souls 
have  been  able  to  commune  peacefully 
with  the  Dolly  Sisters  and  Mr.  George 
Robey,  or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pope. 
Thy  hand,    great   Dulness!   lets  the 

curtain  fall 
And  universal  darkness  buries  all. 


trapuntal  style."  This  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead tho  reader  in  search  of  easy  In-  \ 
formation,  for  whom  the  volume  is  In- 
tended. It  is  Quite  true  that  In  the 
special  case  to  which  the  writer  refers 
the  employment  .of  strict  counterpoint 
has  the  eflect  of  transporting  us  to  a 
cathedral.  But  it  is  certainly  not  true ; 
that  all  severe  counterpoint  produces  f 
this  effect.  To  multiply  Instances  of 
this  kind  Is  unnecessary.  We  are  all 
of  us  better  than  we  seem,  and  our  fin- 
est thoughts  are  never  uttered.  A 
compromise  of  some  sort  is  inevitable,  j 
except  in  the  case  of  genius.  The  In-  ' 
tentions  of  Mr.  Edwin  Evans  (senior)  ' 
are  probably  Infinitely  better  than  his 
written  word. — Daily  Telegraph. 


given  to  peop'e  of  Htnlted  mean*  to  hear 
the  great  masterpieces  of  orchestral 
music. 

"For  the  first  season  each  member  of 
the  orchttstra  received  $2.76  for  eaxdi 
concert  li|cluding  three  rehearsajls;  for 
the  second  season,  $4.70,  and  for  the 
third  season  $5,10.  This  latter  Included 
i^elpts  from  public  eubscrirptlons  orf 
$4600. 

"Tills  season.  It  becomes  necessary  to 

raise  $10,000  by  public  subscription,  or 
the  concerts  will  be  dlsconitlnued.  Tliis 
amount,  together  with  the  estimated 
box  office  receipts,  would  give  each 
man  about  $10  per  concert  Including  the 
three  required  rehearsals.  Eve<n  that 
amoxmt  Is  but  one-half  what  he  would 
earn  If  engaged  in  his  regular  occupa- 
tion. 

"We  ask  you  to  assist  us  In  the  main- 
tenance of  this  worthy  organization  by 
'becoming  a  member  of  our  association. 
Please  indicate  iVhe  class  of  membership 
yoti  desire  on  the  enclosed  card  and 
send  your  subscrlptioin  to  Winiam  P. 
Daniels,  treasurer,  care  of  Moors  & 
Cabot,  111  Devonshire  street,  Boston." 

TTie  following  subscriptions  have  been 
received : 

Oeorgs  W.   Brown   $100 

Frederick  P.  Cabot   lOO 

Mrs.   George  E.  Warren   100, 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies   lOO' 

A  Friend.   100 

James  B.    Ruseell   lOO 

Mrs.  Carl  P.  Dennett   100 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore   3  0O' 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Roumaniere   100 

E.   Sohler  Welch   100 

Relnhold  Faelten    60 

Carl  Faelten    60 

Miss  E.  F.  Mason   50 

George  W.  Chaawlck   7.i 

Courtenay  Guild    60 

B.  W.  Atkinson   25 

Mrs.  n.  C.  Winthrop   25 

Miss  Rose  L.  Dejcter   25 

Mrs.  .T.   T.   Coolldge   25 

Mrs.  John  B.  Moriaon   25 

Mrs.  A.   F.    Wadsworth   25 

Mrs.  Eugene  X.  Fosb   25 

Mrs.  A,   F,   Bemls   BO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allston  Burr   25 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Codman   "o 

yUa.  R.    E.    Forties   25 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hunnewell    25 

Mrs.  Clement  .S.  Houghton   25 

Charles  G.  Jackson   2.5 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder   2.> 

Jchn  F.  Moors   25 

Mrs.  T.    K.   Lothrop   25 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Longyear   2.5 

Miss  Grace  Nichols   -'5 

Miss  Mary  Wheelwright   25 

Sundry  smaller  siibsorlptions   220T 

Total    $4097 


THE  IMMORTAL  NINE 

The  title  of  this  most  recent  pub-, 
ilcatloa  on  Beethoven's   symphones  is 
somewhat  incomplete.    It  should  T:>e.  wei 
humbly   submit,    "The   Immortal  Nine 
.-nd  the  Mortal  Critic."    For  indeed,  if 
the    greatness    of  *Beethoven  shines 
nearly  through  these— as  through  many 
other— pages  of  prose,  the  thought  of 
i  the   vanity  of   critical  wishes   is  alsd 
!  and  frequently  forced  upon  us  by  the 
i  present  author— the  vanity  of  human  at- 
••  mpts  to  define  the  sublime;  the  vanltj^ 
!  .^i   submitting  a  work  of  art  to  ana- 
I  rnmlcal  study;  the  vanity  of  lighting  a 
brief  candle  and  thinking  timi  "^^^ 
stopped   the  sun  in  Its  course;  above 
all  the  vanity  of  believing  that  we  have 
expressed  a  plain  idea  in  a  plam  way, 
when  in  reality  we  have  only  bewild- 
ered the  reader.    Music  Is  apt  to  set 
the  Imaglnallon  on  fire;  thoughts  and 
Ideas  run  riot;  as  it  under  the  Influence 
■  of  some  potent  dr-g  we  feel  the  blood 
.coursing    more    rapidly    tl'^"^^.  ! 
I  veins  we  feel  in   us  the  strength  of 
1  Hercules  and  the  swiftness  of  Hermes 
I  -all    vanity    of    vanities.    Set  your 
i  thoughts    in    black    and  j'?'*^:,/^^^ 
'  them  after  a  few  hours  and  behold  the 
'  whole  palace  of  dreams  comes  tumbling 
'  down  Uke  a  pack  of  cards^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


GOOD  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

The  excellent  work  done  by  thi 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  In  ac 
qualnting  Its  audiences  with  music  o 
a  superior  quality  is  recognized  by  oui 
leading  musicians  and  those  interestet 
in  music.  Several  have  expressec 
themselves  on  this  subject  In  no  un 
certain  manner.  Thus  Mr.  Monteux, 
who,  as  a  guest,  wlH^conduct  the  or 
chestra,  this  afternoon  has  written: 


UNACCOMPANIED  SONG 

In    an   essay   on   Modern  Unaccom- 
panied Song,  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  Mr.  Herbert  Bedford 
breaks  old  ground  with  a  new  spade. 
It  is  a  subject  he  has  recently  made 
very  much  his  own.    With  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  crusader  he  refers  to  It 
as  a  movement;  he  sharply  divides  mod- 
ern unaccompanied  song  from  ancient 
unaccompanied  song;  he  repudiates  any 
Intimate  relationship  with  folk-song,  old  , 
or  new;  he  discusses  what  he  would  like  , 
us  to  believo  is  a  new  medium;  and  he, 
provides  graphs  of  certain  recent  speci- 
mens of  vocal  line   to  illustrate   his  j 
essay.    "The  success  of  the  art  of  mod- 
T  '"'  M°  f"^^"^"""       ^^"^'"Sr  thad         unaccompanied   song,"   he  writes, 

I  consider  the  work  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer  :,U;,,.t  lareelv  depend  upon  everything 
!>r,H  v,i«  r^^,ct^\=r,^  „f  ih^  r>««T^ia'=  c„v„_    must  largely  uepenu   /,      ,    „  .,„„i„^ 

that  the  words  are  capable  of  conveying 
remaining  manifest  in  the  music.  The 
verbal  music  of  the  poet  is  a  thing  so 
subtle,  so  elusive,  that  only  the  most 
supple  musical  medium  is  capable  of 
retaining  It,  only  the  most  transparent- 
capable  of  revealing  it.  The  human 
voice  carrying  the  poet's  words  in  a 
single  thread  of  sound  seems  to  offer 
us  an  ideal  medium,  at  once  supple  and 
transparent.  '  To  show  what  can  be 
done  with  this  single  thread  of  sound 
Is  Mr.  Bedford's  self-appointed  task. 
He  admits  that  we  know  but  little  of 
the  music  "extemporised  by  poets  when 
they  were  yet  their  own  interpreters," 
and  Is  concerned  that  the  development 
of  song  "since  the  Invention  of  mon- 
odia"  has  been  along  lines  inimical  to 
the  ideal  of  lyric  art.  That  phrase,  "The 
invenl!ion  of  monodla,"  is  a  curious  one. 
Some  of  us  read  our  history  otherivise, 
and  do  not  find  a  fundamentally  differ- 
ent   aesthetic    in    Leonardo's  "Mona 


and  his  musicians  of  the  People's  Sym 
phony  Orchestra  of  great  value  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  Such  an  organization, 
whose  aid  Is  to  increase  tlie  general 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  best 
orchestral  music,  should  be  given  the 
heartiest  encouragement." 

Mr.  Chadwlck  writes: 

"From  every  point  of  view  the  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  Orchestra  should  be 
supported — encouraged.  It  is  an  or^ 
ganizatlon  of  excellent  ochestral  players 
who  are  making  sacrifices  of  time  and 
money  to  give  high  class  orchestral 
music  for  a  public  to  whoA  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  are  ordinarily  not  ac- 
cessible." 

But  this  good  work  cannot  go  on  un- 
less there  is  pecuniary  support.  The 
management  of  the  orchestra  has  sent 
out  this  appeal  to  those  who  know 
the  value  of  good  music: 

"The  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
a  voluntary  organization  of  professional 
musicians  who  have  associated  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing every  season  in,  Boston  a  series  of 
concerts  of  the  best  music  at  nominal 
pr.toes  of  admission — 50  cents  for  the 
best  seats  a™i  M  cents  for  seata  in  the 
second  balcony. 

"The  current  series  marks  the  fourth 
season  of  these  concerts.    The  audiences 


;     This  fatal  influence  ui  rertain  ''^ve  ahown  a  steady,  continuous  growth 

I  be  remembered  when  until  now  the  seating  capacity  of  the 

Evans's  theatre    (aJbout   1800)    Is   taxed  to  its 


and  again  in  *^r.  Edwin  -^^^  -  ^j^^gj  ^^i^  applications  for  the  26-cent 
(senior)  "Immortal  Nine  .  When  tne  ^^^^^  frequently  exceed  the  available 
orchestra  gives  ...  a  last  snoai,  wc  ^  . 

hear  the  strings  alone  '"^"^'"'"f  '  {^^'^  "No"  orchestra  ever  has  been  or  can 
to  sustain  t^e  final  -this  sounds  Uke  ^  self-supporting  on  sutfh  a  scale  of 
a  f.x.tb.%11  match  "       ^^oi^  Prices.     In   .the   present   Instance,  the 

«vZ"  ony  Mus'lf  sSge  U  g  nerauz^  defl^  Is  absorbed  by  the  musicians 
Sjmphonj.  ^"5^.^,,   ,°  .(themselves.    They  have  been  willing  up  , 

tlon  when        ^.  ^/.^^"g'^^und^^  "'"^  to  accept  a  small  fraction! 

\'^:':^J^^f^T^!:^^^^^e:e:ot  their  regular  rates  of  remuneration  I 
we  reid   "Is  the  blgbiy  poetical  eftec  m  order  that  an  opportunity  might  be 

1  of'  suddenly  Introducing  a  severe  con- 


Lisa"  and.  say,  Augustus  John's  "The 
Smiling  Woman."  in  certain  poems  of 
Yeats  and  of  Ronsard,  in  the  clavier 
pieces  of  Rameau  and  some  recent  ex- 
amples of  A'aughan  Williams,  in  songs 
of  the  old  John  Dowland  and  the  young 
Peter  Warlock.  The  essay  is  clogged 
with  quotations  from  writers  so  diverse 
as  Stacv  Aumonier.  Lascelles  Aber- 
crombie,  Shakespeare.  George  Moore, 
Leigh  Henry,  Cortot,  Martin  Armstrong 
and  Max  Beerbjhm— Daily  TelegrajA. 


JEWETT  TESTIMONIAL 

At  the  banquet  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
last  Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henrj* 
Jewett  were  presented  by  members  of 
the  company  with  a  silver  rose  dish 
and  candlesticks  accompanied  by  un 
engrossed  address,  signed  by  all  th<J 
members  of  the  company.  This  address 
an  as  follows; 
Wo.    the    undersigneA,  mc-.r<Sers 


lenry  Jewett's  Ifepertory  Comp.-ir; 
.  ish  to  talce  this  opportunity  of  putti:  ., 
n  reComJ  our  appreciation  of  the  f;.  ■ 
hat.  by  your  unselfish  effort  and  un- 
'  inltting  labor,  you  have  established 
n  Boston  the  first  repertory  theatre 
n  America.  We,  alone,  are  able  to 
uUy  gauge  the  stupendous  task  that 

you  both  faced  when  you  undertook 
this  work,  which  was  for  the  fulfilment 
of  all  that  was  good  for  the  profession 
to  which  we  are  all  so  proud  to  belong. 
In  taking  up  the  work,  you,  Mr.  Jewett, 
gave  up  your  career  as  an  actor  at  a 
time  when  you  were  at  the  height  of 
your  profession,  and  you  Mrs.  Jewett, 
made  an  even  greater  .sacrifice,  to  es- 
tablish this  Ideal.  We,  further,  wish 
to  tender  to  you  our  gratitude  for  ' 
having,  through  the  establishment  of  \ 
thi^ideal,  given  each  one  of  us  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing,  in  our  own  way, 
the  various  phases  of  the  art  which  we 
love.  Gratefully  and  lovingly,  Phyllis 
Birkett,  James  A.  Boshell,  Hugh  (,'. 
Buckler,  E.  E.  CUve,  May  Ediss, 
Charles  Hampden,  C.  Wodley  Hulse,  j 
Alan  C.  Mowbray,  "Violet  Paget,  L. 
Paul  Scott,  Valentine  Sidney,  Katherlne  < 
Standing,  Phillip  Tonge,  Harold  West.  j 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  i 
"Restless  Republican"  of  Brookllne:  j 

"President  CooUdge  was  sworn  In  bj 
the  light  of  an  oU-lamp.  Was  this 
prophetic?" 


A  local  newspaper  recently  spoke  of 
\vorthy  pugilist  as  a  "ringster."  Wh: 
should  a  member  of  an  old,  honorabl^ 
and,  today,  lucrative  profession,  be  thus 
abused?  A  "ringster"  Is  a  member  of  a 
political  ring,  The  word  was  coined  Ir 
this  country  In  the  early  80'e.  James 
Bryce  fiid  not  disdain  to  use  It  later  ir. 
his  "American  Commonwealth"  and  hf 
did  not  put  It  In  quotation  marks. 

The  word  "ring"  In  connection  with  a 
prize  fight  goes  back  to  the  middle  ol 
the  17th  century.  What  a  fine  old 
phrase  that  was,  quite  Homeric:  "He 
shyed  his  castor  into  the  ring." 


"A  MAN  OF  GIANT  FRAME" 
A.B  IS*  ^'^n-ia  Wags : 

You  deal  too  ungently  with  Prof. 
Jenks  of  Amherst,  author  of  the  article, 
"The  John  Brown  Jlyth"  In  the  March 
number  of  the  American  Mercury. 
Agreed  that  he  batters  John  Brown 
from  his  pedestal,  but  does  not  the  emi- 
nent professor  reverse  the  battering' 
process  in  the  sa.me  article  and  loft  him 
on  a  gigantic  pedestal  as  witness — "and 
he  (Brown)  had  a  four-mule  team  and 
money  in  his  pocket." 

Still  another  New  England  poet  might 
on  this  account  have  described  old  John 
thus:  "The  myth  a  mighty  man  was 
he,"  or  another  professor  not  unknown 
to  fame,  the  late  lamented  one  of  Austin 
&  Stone's,  had  he  seen  Jenks's  Brown, 
might  have  said,  "Look  on  him,  truly  a 
marvelously  wonderful  man."  T.  D.  L. 

Boston. 

OUR  AMERICAN  MERCURY 

Mencken  says  (perhaps  he  knows!). 

"Nordic  pens  are  Culture's  foes." 
Sweeping  statement,  that,  I'm  thenkin' : 

What  the  devil,  Mister  Mencken! 
In  this  Melting-Pot's  abyss 

Many  races  seethe  and  hiss; 
Some,  who  bubble  more  than  others. 

Are  our  last-adopted  brothers. 
Round  their  brows  they  laurels  wreathe 

Self-styled  sages,  as  they  seethe. 
Spattering  spirits  of  scathing  letters 

On  their  elders — and  their  betters. 
Bow  to  .Semite.  Slav  and  Gaul! 

Bow,  for  hejiVen's  sake,  to  all, 
Fellow-Nordics!    Doff  your  lids! 

Mencken.  God  ot  Oltlcs,  bids! 

HAMISH  MacTAVISH  MacINTOSH. 

West  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  PREDECESSOR? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  going  thfougli  an  old  desk  the 
other  day  I  came  across  a  box  of  red 
and  white  counters  strung  on  rings. 
Wasn't  the  game  fan-tan,  and  wasn't 
It  a  Chinese  game.  Didn't  It  cause  Just 
about  as  much  of  a  furor  when  It  was 
first  Introduced  as  mah  jong?  And 
yet  today  I  don't  suppose  many  of 
your  readers  remember  the  name,  let 
alone  how  to  play  It. 

DOROTHY  L.  SA-WTtER. 

Worceiter, 

In  fan-tan  a  number  of  small  coins 
are  placed  under  a  bowl.  The  players 
then  bet  as  to  what  the  remainder  will 
be  when  the  pile  has  been  divided  by 
four.  Hence  the  name  in  Chinese,  "fan 
fan,"  repeated  divisions.  We  do  not 
remember  seeing  the  game  played  in 
private  houses — "residences"  In  the 
jargon  of  "society  columns"  and  real 
estate  agents,  .\mong  the  innocent  par- 
lor games  when  you  and  Maggie  were 
young  were  lotto,  tlvoll  and  squalls. 
The  games  with  cards  were  old-fash- 
ioned whist,  crlbhage  and  bezique;  ca- 
sino came  In  later.   Then  there  was  the 


) 

■  An  Innoirnt  age,  but 

-  In©  and  firewater  were 
•-(1  ao  th«  pfciillar  Inven- 

-  ith  hoofs  and  tall. — Ed. 

WITH  KEY  AND  BOOK 

A^     i«  World  WagS; 

A  friend  of  mine  held  a  key  tied  on 
Kpleus  of  Btring  suspended  over  a  man- 
uscript. When  It  swung-  In  a  circle  the 
writer  was  a  female.  When  It  swung 
back  and  forth  the  writer  was  a  male. 
'WhiU  Is  the  explanation?  I  have  since 
I  heard  thai  the  test  is  used  by  chicken 
jraisers  In  connection  with  eRgs.  Do  you 
know  of  any  book  that  refers  to  It? 
{    Newport.  R,  1.  INQUISITIVB. 

This  Is  a  form  of  cleldomancy.  The 
key  was  used  to  detect  a  thief  or  mur- 
derer.   A  card  or  other  piece  of  paper 
on  whlcih  the  name  of  the  suspected 
person  wa«  written  was  twisted  round 
a  kc.v.    This  key  was  then  attached  to 
a  Bible  held  by  a  young  virgin.  The 
aivinor  apoks  in  low  tones  the  names 
Of  th»  suspected.    At  the  name  of  the 
fuilly  one  the  key  turned.    Or  a  key 
wa.3  attached  ftrmly  to  the  first  page  of 
a  hook.    The  book  was  then  bound  by 
a  string  so  that  the  ring  of  the  key 
was  outside.  The  Inquirer  put  his  finger 
bi  the  ring,  uttering  the  name  of  the 
tUsp^L'ted  one.    If  he  was  Innocent,  the 
key  did  not  stir;  if  he  was  guilty  It 
turned  so  violently  that  It  broke  the 
string.  The  Russians  put  the  key  cross- 
■wise  and  thought  thus  to  learn  if  their 
family  was  In  good  health  at  a  dis- 
tance; or  to  discover  hidden  treasure 
The  French  during  the  Invasion  of  181' 
put  the  key  in  the  gospel  of  John.  Ai 
the  public  BOhools  In  our  little  village  ir 
Uie  sixties  glHs  would  put  a  key  in  th. 
Song  of  Solomon  ne.xt  the  page  contain 
Ing  the  verse,  "Turn  my  beloved,  an< 
be  thou  like  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart 
upon  the  mountains  of  Bether."  Th 
Bible  was  suspended  from  a  string.  Th 
names  of  several  boys  were  spoken.  1 
the  book  and  key  turned  at  the  nam 
of  one,  that  boy  was  the  girl's  tru 
sweetheart.      It    has    been    said  tha 
cleidonjancy  should  be  exercised  onl. 
when  the  sun  or  moon  Is  in  Virgo  an< 
the  book  should  always  be  a  Bible. — Ed 
— •< — 

"SOLD  ONLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

After  reading  that  tl^e  publication  Oi 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  magnum  opus, 
his  colossal  work,  might  be  indefinitely 
postponed  through  lack  of  subscriptions, 
I  wrote  to  the  distinguished  philosopher, 
atkin^c  LlJn  to  Inform  me  as  to  the 
price,  adding  that  I  should  deem  It  an 
honor  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the 
subscribers.  I  understand  that  his  ad- 
dress is  Blossom  court,  and  1  directed 
my  letter  there.  It  was  returned  to 
me  with  the  ominous  Information,  "Ad- 
dressee not  known  here."  To  be  sure, 
I  was  unable  to  give  number  as  well  as 
street,  but  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  communication  would  reach  him 
Just  the  same.  Why  didn't  It?  Is  he 
living  there  under  an  assumed  name  in' 
order  to  be  free  from  any  interruption 
of  hl3  herculean  labors?   I  have  no  idea 

I where  Blossom  court  is,  but  I  have  al- 
ways fancied  It  must  be  an  apartment 
house  In  or  near  Commonwealth  ave- 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Johnson,  like  other 
deep  thinkers,  is  no  bu.sitiess  man.  If  I 
am  right,  then  he  should  put  Ills  busi- 
ness affairs  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is. 
He  is  known  by  reputation  to  many  in 
this  city,  ana  l  am  sure  that  an  e.ffec- 
tlve  prospectus  would  gain  for  him  sub- 
scribers here.  I  would  be  glad  to  send 
him  a  list  of  names. 

DELANCEY  CLINTQN. 

Philadelphia.  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  shy  and  elusive  per- 
son as  far  as  his  lodgings  are  concerned. 
We  advise  you  to  send  your  subscrip- 
tion to  "us  in  care  of  The  Boston  Herald, 
and  when  Mr.  Johnsun  calls  hers  we'll 
gladly  hand  It  to  him.  His  joy  will  be 
great. — Ed. 


M.  S.  D.  of  Arlington  writes  sarcas- 
tically with  reference  to  a  word  used  In 
The  Herald's  department  of  "Society 
IJews."  Our  correspondent  quotes  as 
follows:  "Miss  Constance  Ripley  Is  de- 
signing many  of  the  confections  which 
will  clotUe  the  performance." 

M.  S.D.  goes  on  to  say:  "My  dictionary 
gives  as  meanings  for  'confection,' 
'anything  conserved  or  compounded 
with  sugar;  a  sweetmeat.'  Are  we  to 
|kinderstand  that  the  costumes  will  con- 
islst  of  a  judicious  coating  of  frosting, 
Iperhaps  some  of  them  chocolate,  should 
there  be  persons  of  color  in  the  cast? 
What  do  you  make  of  it?" 

Well,  this  Is  what  we  make  of  it.  M. 
S.  V.  should  purchase  or  consult  'an- 
other dictlonarj-.  There  are  over  half 
a  dozen  definitions  of  "confection."  One 
runs  as  follows:  "Confection  in  dre.ss- 
making,  the  French  word  for  any  ready- 


■   of  attire,  used  .  i  ly 

111  r  fiitiud  to  fashionable  lemalc  ap- 
parel, of  mantles,  cloaks,  wraps,  etc., 
nut  on  over  the  ordlnarj-  In-door  dross." 
The  word  in  this  sense  has  been  In  the 
EnglLsh  language  as  an  English  word 
for  40  years.  Besant  in  hi.<!  "Children 
of  Gideon"  speaks  of  -X  dainty  con- 
fection of  pale  blue  sllk.  called,  I  think, 
.surat." 


LOST  DELIGHTS 

-\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  rhapsodies  of  Mr.  Abel  Adams 
over  the  beverage  bride  were  most 
amusing,  and  started  a  train  of  thought 
that  refuses  to  be  lightly  derailed. 

Vermuth  is  a  tangy  tipple,  but  not 
too  potent.  In  Itself.  Mr.  Adams  has  a 
taste  for  a  spicy  kiss,  not  too  Intoxicat- 
ing in  quality?  Oh,  wise  and  cautious 
venturer  In  the  art  of  osculation! 

But,  after  all,  what's  in  a  naijie? 
Many  a  man  has  found  gall  and  worm; 
wood  on  the  lips  of  a  lady  less  ro- 
mantically labeled.  Speaking  of  labels, 
which  one  did  the  bride  bear?  Was  she 
of  French  extraction,  or  an  offspring 
of  the  famous  Martinl-Rossl  union? 
There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  family 
characteristics. 

I  mind  me  of  drinking  Martini-Rossi 
and  soda  in  humid  Hongkong  and  find- 
ing it  a  refreshing  draught.  If  not  so 
swiftly  stimulating  as  the  eternal 
"whiskey-soda"  of  the  Far  East.  Half 
French  and  half  Italian  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  a  bad  cocktail. 

'What  can  Mr.  Adams  tell  us  of  aperi- 
tifs? Has  he  by  any  chance  drunk 
"Presidentes"  in  the  West  Indies, 
sipped  a  "Million  Dollar"  in  Manila, 
dallied  with  a  "whistle-pahit"  in  Singa- 
pore? The  English  delight  in  the  ob- 
vious gin  and  bitters,  or  sherry  ditto, 
usually  indifferent  sherry!  The  "aqua 
vitae"  of  the  north  countries  Is  a  fiery 
tonic,  a  contrast  to  the  temperate  tea 
which  is  offered  one  in  China  before 
dining,  though  at  a  banquet  for  for- 
eigners I  have  had  my  choice  of  claret 
or  Scotch  for  an  appetizer. 

I  wonder  if  the  vermuth  nuptials 
were  wet  save  In  name?  What  is  the 
bride  toasted  in,  in  these  days?  Perhaps 
Mr.  Adams  can  enlighten  us; 

Boston.  "KOWLOON." 

AUTRES  TEMPS,  AUTRES  MOEURS 

(.A.fter  reading  Butler's  "Hudlbras.") 
"When  college  grads  say.  "It  is  me," 
And  deacons  doubt  the  Trinity; 
When  stage-struck  flappers  vainly  fret 
And  say,  "Let  me  act  Jul-i-et";  ' 
When  morons,  in  their  robes  of  white. 
With  fiery  crosses  light  the  night. 
And  seek  with  patriotic  sob 
To  justify  the  "laws"  of  mob; 
When  Teapot  Dome  gets  hard  to  handle 
And  politicians  reek  with  scandal. 
And  Congress  votes  with  indignation 
To  oust  one  man  to  still  a  nation; 
When  high  reformers  yield  to  graft 
That  proves  the  timbre  of  their  craft; 
When  all  such  evils  co-exist 
And  lawlessness  leads  all  the  list- 
Then  for  another  Butler  pray 
Who'll  throw  himself  into  the  frav 
And  wield  a  vitriolic  pen 
To  ope  the  eyes  of  sleeping  men. 
Neglected  gardens  choke  with  weeds; 
Vice,  unchallenged,  seeds  and  breeds! 
Let  the  gard'ner  use  his  knife 
And  forever  prune  off  Strife — 
Kill  the  choking  parasite 
That   feeds  upon  the  Tree  of  Right 
New  Haven,  Ct.        KIL  KARNET. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  just  discovered  that  "Noah 
Flood"  is  safely  moored  in  Fairhaven 
unfortunately  not  on  Water  street,  but 
on  Walnut  street.  M.  R  B 

New  Bedford. 


ADD  "RARE  EDITIONS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

if  C.  G.  Harper's  "Stage  Coach  and 
I  Mail  in  Days  of  Tore"  is  to  be  relied 
on,  the  British  coach  proprietors  were 
literary  collectors  of  no  mean  order- 

"Never  was  such  a  man  for  Improv- 
ing majcims  as  Joseph  Baxendale.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Poor  Richard's 
Almanack  and  its  racy  maxims,  writti* 
by  Daniel  Webster,  and  carefully 
caused  a  broadsheet  containing  a  selec- 
tion of  them  to  be  printed."         R.  g. 

Boston. 

THE  GHOST  TRAIN 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

The  article.  In  The  Herald  of  Feb.  29 
in  regard  to  the  location  of  stations  on 
the  old  N.  T.  &  N.  E.  railroad,  headed 
"Remember  the  Ghost  Train,"  brings  to 
my  mind  a  flood  of  recollections  In  rela- 
tion to  the  famous  Whit.3  Train  which 
used  to  run  between  Boston  and  New 
\ork.  Phis  train  was  the  pride  of  my 
boyhood  days  in  Norwood,  where  the 
train  was  made  ready.  As  a  paper  boy 
I  delivered  newspapers  at  the  office  and 
works  of  N.  y.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  car  shoos 
and  w-atched  with  pleasure  the  painting 
and  decorating  of  the  coaches.  The 
boss  painter,  Emil  L.  Fettlng.  was  one 
of  my  customers,  as  was  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  work,  D.  W.  Hunter.  Like 


^ill  boys,  I 

«'iiK  allowo  I        I,         .   ,,.1  . 
li<,;iuse  I  could  go  Into  the  big  build- 
liiK  where  the  cars  were  being  deco- 
rated. 

As  nc^ir  as  I  can  remember  there  wore 
.about  20  cars.  A  lO-car  train  left  Bos- 
ton at  3  P.  M.,  and  passed  through  Nor- 
wood at  3:20,  arriving  at  Wllllmantic, 
Ct.,  some  time  later.  A  similar  train 
left  New  York  at  3  P.  M.,  bound  for 
Wllllmantic.  Crews  and  engines  were 
exchanged  at  Wllllmantic,  and  the 
train.s  continued  on  their  way,  one  to 
New  York,  the  other  to  Boston.  The 
Boston  boMnd  train  pased  through  Nor- 
wood at  8:40.  arriving  at  Boston,  foot 
of  Summer  street,  at  9  P.  M. 

The  first  trip  of  the  Ghost  train  was 
a  gala  occasion  In  Norwood,  the  school 
children  being  allowed  lo  leave  the 
building  to  see  the  much  heralded  train 
whiz  through  the  town,  in  charge  of 
Conductor  "Mike"  Crowley  of  Norwood 
and  hauled  by  engine  183.  the  first  loco- 
motive on  the  New  England  road  to  be 
equipped  with  a  chime  whistle.  The 
members  of  the  train  frew  wore  white 
caps  with  gold  cord  and  buttons,  which 
they  wiived  to  "us  kids"  as  we  watched 
with  admiration  this  first  trip.  The  up- 
keep of  the  cars  was  so  great  that  after 
a  few  washings  and  varnlshlngs  the 
cars   were    restored    to    their  origi^ial 

i  color,  a  sort  of  olive  drab. 

As  to  the  location  of  stations  on  the 
west-bound  tracks.  I  think  that,  be- 
ginning with  Ashcroft.  which  was  on 
the  east-bound  side,  and,  next.  Oakdale, 
Islington,  Ellis,  Norwood,  Winslow's, 
Tilton's  and  Walpole,  the  stations  alter- 
nated, in  the  order  named,  from  the 
east-bound  track  to  the  west-bound. 

I  wish  some  reader  of  The  Herald 
could  give  /ne  the  date  of  the  first  trip 
of  the  Ghost  train.  As  near  as  I  can 
remember,  it  was  about  38  years  ago,  or 

I ISSC.  CHARLES  E.  HATFORD. 

I  Mairlbnra. 

Misses  Stanley,  Soprano,  and 
Posselt,  Violinist,  Appear 


At  the  third  muslcale,  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  last  nisht,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Young  Artists'  Fund  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federation   of   Music  Club.'?,  the 
program  was  given  by  Helen  Stanley, 
soprano   (accompanied  by  Ellmer  Zol-  i 
ler),  and  Marjorle  Posselt,  violinist  (ac-  | 
companlst,  Gladys  Posselt).  | 
Miss  Posselt  played  two  movements  1 
from  Vieuxtemps's    D  minor  concerto, 
the  romance     from     Wlenlawski's  D 
minor  concerto  and  a  Spanish  serenade 
by  Chamlnade-Kreisler. 
Mme.  Stanley  sang: 
Caro,  son  tua  cosi,   Orlandlnl;  Stlz- 
zoso,  mio  stizzoso,  PergolesI;  O  toi  qui 
prologue   mes   Jours.   Giuck;  Gretchen 
am  Splnnrade.  Schubert;  In  dem  schat- 
ten  meljier  Locken,  H.  Wolf;  Schwes- 
terlein,  Brahms:  O!  liebliche  Wangen, 
Brahms;  Fantoches,  Debussy;  Contem- 
plation, Widor;  La  Plule,  Georges;  Aria 
from  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  Debussy. 

Since  last  she  sang  in  Boston  Mme. 
Stanley  seems  to  have  added  both 
volume  and  beauty  to  her  voice.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  she  will  not  ba  led  to 
value  the  gain  In  quantity  over  that  In 
quality— sometimes  last  night  she  over- 
drove her  voice  till  its  quality  suffered 
—for  at  Its  best  she  rejoices  in  tones 
of  remarkable  beauty  throughout  a  long 
range,  tones  so  well  placed  they  surely 
must  carry  far.  Mme.  Stanlejr  has  not 
been  content  with  a  beautiful  voice;  she 
knows  the  worth  of  a  fine  technique. 

Her  singing  last  night  gave  great 
pleasure.  She  was  asked  to  add  more 
songs,  and  the  Debussy  song  and  that 
by  Wldor,  both  admirably  sung,  she 
had  to  repeat.  Finely,  too.  she  sang 
Brahms's  Schwesterleln,  ,wlth  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  dramatic  pathos. 

Miss  Posselt,  a  very  young  violinist, 
the  winner  last  year  of  the  federation 
prize,  played  the  VIeuxtemps  move- 
ments very  musically  Indeed,  with  a 
keen  feeling  for  rhythm,  neat  Intona- 
tion and,  most  important  of  all,  that 
oualify  which  makes  people  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  she  is  doing.  Depth  of 
sentiment  In  the  adagio  she  did  not 
show;  perhaps  It  Is  not  to  be  expected. 
Nor,  In  brilliant  passages,  did  she  al- 
ways produce  a  beautiful  tone.  But 
she  has  'very  much  to  her  credit,  and 
can,  with  further  well-directed  study, 
soon  accomplish  more.  R.  R.  Q. 


MONTEUX  DIRECTS 
IN  ROLE  OF  GUEST. 


An' enthusiastic  audience  which  flUea 
the  St.  James  Theatre  welcomed  Pierre 
Monteux  of  the  Boston  S.vmphony  Or- 
chestra when  he  appeared  as  guest  con- 
ductor of  the  People's  S.vmphony  Or- 
r-hcstra  at  its  ITlh  concert  of  the  sea- 
-son  yesterday  afternoon. 

Every  seat  -wus  taken  by  3  o'clock,  a 
half  hour  before  the  concert  was  due  to 
begin,  and  when  Mr.  Monteux  raised  his 
baton  the  promenade  at  the  rear  of  the 
panciuet  was  packed  with  music  lovers. 
Thp  orchestra,  which  was  largely  aug- 
mented for  the  occasion,  rose  as  the 


ciuillned  entirely  t.. 
llo  opened  th'- 

l-'ianck'.s    rem:'  ,iy    jn  U 

minor  and  th:i  ml  execu- 

il',n  wore  apin'  ..  audience 

w.ia  evidenced  by  lound  aftof  round  of 
iipplause  which  followed. 

The  flr.-t  number  nfter  the  Intermis- 
sion was  the  Suite  .\ iK-riennc  by  Salnt- 
S.ions.  This  was  Micreeded  by  De- 
biLssy's  "Prelude  A  1,'Apres  .Midi  d'un 
Faune"  and  by  Chabrler's  "Fota  Polo- 
naise" from  "Le  Rnl  Malgre  Lul,"  which 
was  the  final  selection  played.  Mr. 
Monteux  received  another  ovation  be- 
fore   he    was    permitted    to    leave  the 

i  SIGRID  ONEGIN 

Slgnd  tmegin,  coniralfo.  gave  her 
second  concert  here  for  this  season  In 
Symphony  hall,  ivith  Michael  Rauchel- 
sen  at  the  piano  yesterday.  She  saiiK 
this  program: 

Now  the  dancing  sunbeams  play, 
Franz  Josef  Hadyn;  Hosanna  In  Ex- 
cflsls,  Fraaz  Josef  Hadyn;  Plalsir 
d'amour.  Padre  Martini;  Le  Passant, 
Georges  Hue;  f!han3on  Sarazene,  Jon- 
cieres;  Der  Hellige  Franziskus.  Der 
Mummelsee,  and  Der  Totentanz,  Carl 
lyoewe;  spring  songs — Komm  lieber 
Mai  und  Mache,  W.  A.  Mozart;  Fruh- 
llngsglaube,  Franz  Schubert;  Pruhllngs- 
nacht,  Robert  Schumann;  Neue  Hebe. 
A.  Rubenstein;  Er  Ist's,  Hugo  Wolf;  A 
Spring  Fancy,  John  H.  Densmore. 

Every  seat  In  the  hall  was  occupied 
and  all  present  seemed  vivified  with  the 
spring  tang  In  the  air  and  ready  to  be 
lifted,  inspired  and  borne  along,  they 
cared  not  whither,  on  swirling  cur- 
rents of  melody  and  emotion.  So  they 
were  In  close,  living  s>^npathy  with  the 
generous,  overflowing,  vital  spirit  of  thlSj 
singer.  She  poured  out  with  fresh  fer-  i 
vor  the  flooding,  changing  splendors  of 
her  song.s,  rapidly  but  without  hurry  j 
and  with  tireless  joy  In  giving  her  best 
to  her  hearers.  Back  and  forth  be- 
tween listeners  and  singers  the  radiat- 
ing waves  of  feeling  swept  without  In- 
terference throughout  an  ample  pro- 
gram of  varying  moods,  lengthened  with 
Iqulpkly  given  extra  numbers,  so  that 
from  both  stage  and  crowded  floor  came 
evidences  of  kindling  warmth  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

It  is  In  the  openly,  frankly  exhibited 
vitality  of  this  singer,  expressed  not  only 
in  the  remarkable  purity,  beauty  and 
rich  warmth  of  her  voice,  but  also  in 
the  bubbling  exuberance  of  her  manner, 
that  her  great  power  over  her  audience 
llies.  She  lives  and  breathes  and  sm'.Ie? 
and  frowns  the  emotions  of  her  song.^ 
more  freely  and  more  expressively  than 
most  singers  in  concert,  yet  there  Is 
ever  present  an  artistic  control  and  re- 
straint, a  sense  of  perspective  and  pro- 
portion that  keeps  her  from  ever  be- 
ing bizarre.  She  is  full  to  the  brim  of 
abounding  life,  but  she  does  not  sloit 
over. 

It  was  a  wonderful,  ever-shifting  voy- 
age on  a  swiftly  dancing  stream  that 
she  gave  hor  fellow-travclers  yester- 
day. One  saw  and  felt  the  sunbeams 
dance  and  play  and  then  was  uplifted 
in  the  exaltation  of  Haydn's  "Hosanna." 
There  was  pathetic  mourning  with 
Padre  Martini  over  the  quick  fleeting 
of  love  and  the  long  pain  of  deception. 
There  was  shivering,  ghostly  terror  In 
Loewe's  "Dance  of  Death."  There  was 
sensuous,  heart-piercing  polgnance  in 
Schubert's  "Faith  In  Spring."  When  in 
Schumann's  "Spring  Night"  the  night- 
ingales sang  "She  is  thine!  Ah!  She  Is 
thine!"  one  was  absolutely  sure  that 
Mme  Onegin  meant  it  with  all  her  heart 
and  there  was  no  shadow  of  doubt  or 
hositation  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Raucheisen  at  the  piano  by  his 
ever  close  and  responsive  sympathy  with 
the  singer's  varying  moods  aided  her 
efficiently  in  delivering    her  emotional 


messages  to  her  audience 


K.  1> 


mmm  mm 

Geraldlne  Farrar.  soprano,  drew 
throng  yesterday  afternoon  to  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  that  filled  every  nook 
and  crack.  She  had  the  assistance  of  a 
highly  skilful  accompanist,  Claude  Oon- 
vlerre,  who  also  played  a  group  of  solo 
pieces,  and  of  Joseph  Malkin,  a  'cellist 
of  good  accomplishment.  They  both 
played  encore  pieces. 

Miss  Farrar  sang,  in  Italian,  Mozart's 
"Vedral  Carino"  and.  In  English,  Franz  » 
"Maedchen  mlt  dem  rothen  Muend- 
chen,"  the  Brahma  "Malnacht."  Schu- 
mann's "Nussbaum,"  the  Strauss  "Sere- 
nade," Dvorak's  "Songs  Mv  Mother 
Taught  Me,"  "Tryst,"  by  Rachmaninoff 
Tschalkovsky's  "None  but  the  Lonely 
Heart"  and,  by  Gretchanlnov,  "Awak- 
ening." In  French  e'be  sang  a  chanson 
by  Aubert,  Hahn's  'Fetes  Galanteg," 
Massenet's  "Roses  d"  Octol)-e  "  and  an 
"Aubade"  by  Chaminade.  Slv^  also  .var^r 
I  manv  encorS  pieces,  of  ^'  .- 


4   the  ■Ha', 

le  action  ,  , 

al\  InOnito  i  1. 
•d  the  soon*.   Indeed,  -with 
inoe  of  spirit,  and  tho  au- 
i\l;ahed    thn     performance  so 
^— all    the    aff-rnoon    ihey  had 
od   to  )!l;e     lirr  best     in  songs 
.w  rt  she    ■in  ted"  inoBt— 4t    mny  be 
uestloned  if  Miss  Karr«r,'  not.    a  re- 
inrkably  skilful  singrer  of  song:s,  would 
,>t  show  herself  wise   If  she  Jet  her 
roprams   consi.st    of  alrS   and  scenes 
oni   operas  which   her  admirers  will 
ng  like  to  hear.    Surely  she  ^ang  the' 
ing  from  "Carmen"  better  than  any- 
\u\s  else.  R.  R.  a. 

Napoleon  and  Josephine"  Has 
Too  Many  Sub-Titles 


FEW.iT  THKATRE_"Napoleon  an« 
losephlne,"  an  English  film,  presented 
y  G.   B.   Samuelson  and  directed  by 
Slcxander  Butler.     The  cast  Inoludea 
Vapolean    Bonaparte.    Gwylm  Evans; 
^rarle  Louise,  Mary  Dtbley;  tbe  Little 
^ing  of  Rome,  MyrUe  Peters;  Marquis 
0  Talle^Tand,  Jerrold  Robertshaw;  Old 
rlmand.    Robert    Lang-;    Marquis  de 
ieaumont.    Oerald    Ames;  Josephine 
Gertrude  McCoy. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Enrllsh 
r-!m  producer  fears  the  InvasloTi  of  the 
-nierlcan  fl'.m  It  one  may  take  "Na- 
■Meon  and  Josephine'"  as  an  indication 
■-  his  art.    It  Is  an  honest,  but  crude 
"tempt,  a  superficial  survey  overloaa- 
■d   with    titles,    and  inconsequentiallv 
:ted.    Gwylm  E\'ans,  the  Napoleon  of 
he  piece,  has  apparently  never  been  an 
ctor  for  the  camera  before,  and  has 
e-en  chosen  because  of  a  certain  re- 
omblance  to  the  little  Corsican,  em- 
;ihaslzfd  by  the  many  "criaracterlstic" 
OSes  Into  which  he  has  been  directed. 
Gertrude  McCoy,  the  Josephine.  Is,  if 
p  are   not  mistaken,  an  old  Edison 
ayer.  good  In  her  day,  but  the  prac- 
ices   of   her   art    have   not  Improved 
ith  the  years.    Talleyrand,  plentifully 
ipplled,  as  are  all  the  others,  with 
'listoric"  speech.  Is  persuading:  Napol- 
■  n  to  cast  aside  the  childless  Jose- 
phine and  to  establish  a  dynasty  with 
'arie  Louise  of    Austria  as  his  wife 
s  tl>e  film  opens.    In  straightforward, 
f    somewhat   blundering   fashion,  the 
^ene  shifts  from  personal  to  national 
pisode,  from  the  bitter  sneers  of  JVJarle 
oulse  to  the  arrival  at  Moscow,  sug- 
•sted  by  three  or  four  "movie"  shacks 
nd    snow,    and    Napoleon    is  shown 
mounted   on    his   charger,    aptly  coa- 
tum'ed. 

The  retrea,t,  with  the  city  of  Moscow 
In  reddened  .cmoke  behind  them,  con- 
trasted -with  Griffith's  pictures  of  Val- 
Uy  Forge  and  the  retreat  of  the  Hes- 
nns   from   Lexington,   «acked  reality, 
gain,  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  thero 
v.-ere  a  few  good  moments  with  the  ar- 
rival of  "Weilington  and  the  departure 
'rom  the  ball,  that  led  to  the  rather  In- 
■resting  baltlo  on  the  plains. 
As  the  rival  armies  cantered  across 
'.  e  fields.  Napoleon  on  one  eminence 
nd  Wellington  on  another  directed  the 
-  itack.    It  is  soon  over  for  the  little 
■nperor,   who,   as  wylm   Evans  plays 
jm,  l.aa  a  certain  authority,  although 
K  never  gives  to  his  characterization 
■ly  warmth  or  actor's  intelligence.  The 
itn   ends  as  Napeleon,  at  St.  Helena, 
its  looking  out  upon  the  sea.  One  needs 
luch  imagination  to  be  interested  in 
is   picture,    for   with   ail    this    ,t  »s 
ther  badly  splotched  at  times  with 
olor  that  merely  emphasizes  the  crud- 
y  of  the  lighting.  \ 
An  excellent  prologue  of  music  antf 
•mne.    ."Uftgesting    a    Watteau  back- 
Tound.  gave  promi.=e  of  better  fare. 

E.  a. 


"Merton  of  the  Movies"! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— Plrat 
performance  in  Boston  of  "Merton  of 
the  Movies,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts 
and  six  scenes;  dramatization  by  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Connelly  of 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's  story  published 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  New 
York  first  saw  the  play  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre on  Nov.  13,  1922.  Merton,  Glen 
Hunter;  the  Montague  Girl,  Florence 
Nash.  Produced  in  London  at  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  In  April.  1923:  Mer- 
ton, Tom  Douglas;  the  Montague  Girl. 
Patricia  Collinge. 

Anos  a.  Gashwller  Edward  M.  Favor 

^  Hult  Bert  Melville 

n  Gill  Glenn  Hunter 

•  Kearnt  Helen  Royton 

r.g  Director  Fanchon  Campbell 

i_eiier  Montague  J.  K.  Murray 

SiBmund   Rosenblatt  Albert  Cowles 

The  Montairne  Olrl  Jean  Ford 

'    oin.  n«  Henehaw.  . .  .Romalne  Callender 


Jeff  Balrd  John  Websier 

Harold  Parmalee. ....  Alexander  Clark.  Jr. 

Beulah  Baxter  Dorothy  Heath 

Max  ■William  Adler 

Jimmy  Bill  Janney 

The  Crose-Eyed  Man  M.  A.  Buser 

Mrs.  Patterson  Peggy  OTiay 

Mr.  Patterson  A,  L.  Khrman 

The  Man  from  Blgart  J.  K.  Murray 

Whether  the  play  followB  closely  or 
loosely  Mr.  Wilson's  story  la  immate- 
rial. The  book  does  not  exist  when 
the  play  Is  on  the  fitag^e.  When  "Mer- 
ton of  the  Movies"  was  produced  In 
London,  Mr.  Walkley  of  the  London 
Times,  who  views  everything  Ameri- 
can with  the  national  insular  eye, 
pronounced  the  comedy  "extraordi- 
narily crude,"  but  he  had  to  admit  that 
it  was  Interesting  and  "distinctly  amus- 
ing." 

Amusing  It  Is,  uncommonly  amusing 
as  a  satire  with  a  flavor  of  cynicism 
and  a  touch  of  pathos.  Merton,  work- 
ing In  a  country  store.  Is  stage  struck. 
He  dreams  of  belnig  a  film  alctor. 
Beulaii  Baxter  Is  his  bright  particular 
star,  his  Ideal  of  an  actress  and  a 
woman.  He  has  taken  lesslons  In 
acting  by  correspondence  and  rushes 
out  to  Hollywood.  The  poor  boy  has 
no  talent,  but  he  believes  In  himself, 
though  he  is  In  a  measure  quickly  dis- 
illusioned. He  falls  mlfierably  In  a 
little  part  when  he  Is  first  on  trial. 
He  has  spurned  comedy,  aa  gross  and 
degrading. 

He  learns  at  last  that  Beulah  has  had 
four  husbands  since  she  began  to  count 
them.    The  Montague  Girl  pities  him, 
::kes  him  for  his  Innocence  and  towering 
ambition.     He  looks  like   the  famous 
Harold  Parmalee,  adored  by  women  for 
his  ability  to  put  hokum  across.  So 
she  conceives  the  Idea  of  having  Merton 
play  seriously  In   a   buckeye  comedy, 
,  unconsciously  burlesquing  Parmalee.  He 
,  thinks  he  has  triumphed  until  the  morn- 
ing newspapers   praise     him     as  the 
I  funniest  and  most  original  of  all  film 
!  comedians.     At    first    he    is  broken 
\  hearted,  but  offers  from  managers  pour 
!  in;   the   Silver   Screen   magazine  begs 
j  for  hi.«i  portrait;  he  at  last  determines 
to  be  a  comedian,  the  more  successful 
because  he  cannot  act.    Then  there  is 
the  Montague  Girl  to  walk  with  him 
hand  in  hand  In  Film  Land. 

Satire  and  pathos.  Pathos,  for  bound- 
less ambition,  high  ideals  and  sublime 
self-confldenc«  in  an  incompetent  per- 
se n  are  always  pathetic.    And  pathos 
Is  here  of  close  kin  to  laughter  and 
:  Irony.     The  pathos   Is  unmixed  when 
Merton  iways   on  his   knees  the  good 
;  Lord  to  make  him  a  famous  actor.  At 
j  the  end  satire  and  Irony  lock  arms  with 
pathos. 

I  The  dlalogiie  Is  constantly  amusing 
whether  It  takes  place  in  the  village 
store  or  on  or  outside  the  Holden  Lot. 
The  making  of  films  is  depicted  In  most 
comical  fashion,  with  the  bluster  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  directors  ajid  the 
stars.  Who  will  soon  forget  the  en- 
trance of  Beulah  Baxter;  the  discus- 
sion about  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  the 
directions  for  registration  shouted  by 
Director  Henshaw?  And  audiences  are 
always  delighted  when  they  axe  al- 
lowed to  see  the  life  behind  the  stage 
curtain. 

Furthermore,  the  comedy  Is  unusually 
well  acted  throughout.  Mr.  Hunter  gives 
a  remarkable  portrayal  of  the  young 
Idealist  with  his  lofty  views  of  histri- 
onic art,  his  simplicity,  his  innocence 
and  boyish  faith,  his  Illusions  and  his 
crushing  dissappointments.  A  perform- 
ance maintained  throughout  without  a 
false  note,  without  undue  emphasis, 
without  the  Blmpliclty  that  Is  patiently 
;  artinctaL 

!     The  other  characters  are  alive.  We 
I  have  all  known  Mr.  Favor's  storekeep- 
'  er.  Miss  Ford  as  the  Montague  Girl  Is 
unaffected,    sympathetic.     Then  there 
!  are  Miss  Campbell  as  the  casting  direc- 
I  tor,  Mr.  Murray  as  the  veteran  actor 
'  and  the  man  from  a  rival  cbmpany. 
'  Messrs.  Cowles,  Callender  and  Webster 
are  the  directors,   not   forgetting  Mr, 
Clark  as  the  immaculate  Parmalee  of 
collars   and   cuffs,   not  forgetting  Mr. 
Janney  a6  the  boy  Jimmy. 

Truly  a  play  worth  seeing.  If  we 
could  only  have  seen  Merton  playing 
seriously  In  the  buckeye  comedy,  out- 
doing Mr.  Parmalee  I 

A  very  lEirge  audience  enjoyed  every 
moment  of  the  performance. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Tatlor- 
Made  Man.  a  comedy  In  four  acts,  by 

Harry  James  Smith- 
Anton  Huber  

Mr.  Rowlands  ^Bi^i^v 

Peter  Ralph  M. 

Dr.  Oustavus  Sonntag  Paul  Gordon 

Tanya  Huber  ,?Mh.,7 

johrPaul    Bart  Walter  Gilbert 

Pomeroy  Uayng 

Mrs.    Mark   Stanlaw  l^Ji  wr^i^Vie? 

Corrtnne   Stanlaw  i,' JJ.*'        ?f ,  5«y 

Mark   Stanlaw  Frederick 

Bobby    Westlake  A^^V-c,  V^r.on 

Carl  Fleml ng  Carrol  Peterson 


Mr.    Russel  Domls  BlUKSlo 

Mr.  Cain  Frank  Twltoh^l 

Mr.    Flynn  Joseph  Sullivan 

When  Grant  Mitchell  appeared  in  this 
famous  Cohan  &  Harris  comedy  more 
than  a  few  years  ago,  it  proved  a  gold 
mine  for  the  producers  and  confirmed 
the  leading  man's  right  to  be  consid- 
ered a  permanent  staf.  There  were 
those  who  said,  however,  that  without 
Mitchell's  particular  brand  of  person- 
ality the  play  would  never  have  made 
the,hlt  that  It  finally  did. 

This  speculation  was  proven  to  be  an  I 
error  last  night  at  the  St.  James.  "The  ; 
Tallor-Made  Man"  won  on  Its  ovm  mer-  j 
Its  as  a  play,  and  Walter  Gilbert  In 
Mitchell's  old  part  of  John  Paul  Bart  j 
demonstrated  that  Mitchell's  personal- 
ity was  not  necessary  to  make  the  hero 
a  real  comic  character. 

Although  Gilbert's  methods  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  earlier  player, 
they  were  no  less  successful.  He  was 
convincingly  suave,  and  yet  Impudent, 
when  he  Invited  himself  to  an  exclusive 
function  after  stealing  the  evening 
■  clothes  which  made  his  appearance 
there  possible.  And  the  romantic  epi- 
sode at  the  end  of  his  adventure  showed 
him  at  his  best. 

Miss  Ann  Mason  was  charming  as 
Tanya  Huber,  the  tailor's  daughter  and 
the  heroine,  and  Paul  Gordon  was  gruff 
yet  kindly  enough  as  Dr.  Oustavus  Sonn- 
tag,  on  whom  so  many  of  the  episodes 
depended. 

VILLAGE  FOaiES 
AGAIN  AT  SHUBERl 

BHUBERT  THBATHB— Return  en-  ] 
gagement  of  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
Greenwich  Village  Follies.  Staged  by  { 
John  Murray  Anderson;  lyrics  by  Irv- 
ing Caesar  and  John  M.  Anderson;  mu- 
sic by  Louis  Hlrach  and  Con  Conrad. 
Alfred  Newman  conducted. 

The  principals  appeared  now  In  this, 
now  In  that,  sketch,  so  It  Is  obviously 
unnecessary  to  reprint  the  many  oasts. 
The  chief  performers  were  Daphne 
Pollard,  Tom  Howard,  Irene  Delroy,  Al 
Sexton,  Jean  La  Marr,  Astrid  Ohlson, 
the  Mandells,  Joe  Lyons,  the  two  Brl- 
ante,  and  Buster  West, 

Not  long  ago  these  follies  affected  an 
attempt  to  run  a  thread  of  story 
throughout  the  various  sketches.  Now 
after  all  these  years  there  Is  the  more 
frank  exploitation  of  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes, thus  removing  the  mask  and  re- 
ducing the  performance  to  what  It 
really  Is — vaudeville  de  luxe.  Then 
there  Is  the  result  of  combing  the  gar- 
den of  pulchritude,  the  revealed  torso, 
and  now  again  the  bare  legs,  the  more 
pleasing  In  only  momentary  glimpses 
with  the  flowing  and  unwinging  veil; 
then  there  Is  the  music  as  for  a  holiday 
that  gives  Its  momentary  pleasure,  the 
settings  that  amSze  In  their  bold  | 
strokes,  the  costumes  that  bewilder  the  I 
eye  In  extravagant  scheme,  in  their  i 
limitations  or  again  In  ponderous  over- 
dress. Then  there  Is  the  speed  so 
requisite  that  even  the  most  blase  Is 
quickened  in  a  keen  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

j  And  BO  again  the  Paint  Box  arrested 
'  the  eye  In  the  color  scheme;  the  midway 
brought  us  back  to  the  roaring  barker 
of  other  days;  the  Moving  Man's  Dream 
was  again  visualized  and  the  audience 
roared  honest  appiovaJ.  And  now  the 
comedy  came  fast,  ,  as  when  Daphne 
Pollard,  representing  the  best  in  the 
manner  of  the  London  muslo  hall,  gave 
grimace,  caricature  and  song.  And  . 
Buster  West,  youngest  and  best  of  all 
ecoentrlo  dancers  now  before  us,  almost  | 
"stopped  the  show"  as  the  passionate 
press  agent  would  have  It;  and  again 
there  was  the  uproarious  burlesque  of 
"The  Fatal  Card,"  In  which  the  drol- 
leries, the  unctuous  humor  of  Tom 
Howard  and  had  full  play. 

And  then  for  leaven  "The  Golden 
Trail,"  one  of  the  plcturp>9  that  will  not 
down,  where  the  women  grouped  in 
costumes  of  sensible  days,  covered 
from  throat  to  heel,  fascinated  In  con- 
trast to  the  pneumonic  garb  of  other 
scenes.  Again  Daphne  Pollard,  tossing 
around  a  policeman  In  good  measure. 
Indulged  In  violent  acrobatic  style  and 
once  more  took  her  turn  at  song.  And 
Anally  "The  Birthday  of  the  Infanta," 
brilliant  in  color  and  glitter.  The  while 
Irene  Delroy,  the  dimpled  beauty,  shot 
her  legs  to  astounding  heights,  and  Al 
Sexton  worked  vigorously  In  song  after 
song.  T.  A-  R. 


t<tepnen  v^rano  _  ^ 

Frank   Carroll  :;^-^'-'^'LZII» 

Dorothy    Gordan  .Alice  Montague 

June  Wetherald  t  ^o^ee 

Mrs.   FltzMorrls  Ethel   CUrk  Jones 

Richard  FltzMorrl.....J.  Anar<^w  Johnson 

Wheatlng  X^°h"  -^^roll 

U.  Gladys  Jones  '^"''^r^^-  R^ch 

^'I^sie"^"^  :iin '°Mid?.ero5; 

?h"odore  -  'ieillcoi::  A«''"\^r- ji^re'v 

Cs^'iray^nr*" M-'»  ^-^'^  ' 

OrVr^n^"^  ■  ■  undrew  Johnson  i 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

i  COLONIAL— "Music    Box  Re- 
j    vue,"    the    second    of  Irving 
I     Berlin's    revues,   ■with  Bobby 
Olark,    Charlotte  Gr'eenwood 
i     end  others  as  Its  entertainers 
in  varied  and  eflfectively  set 
numbers.    Third  and  next  to 
last  week. 
PLYMOUTH  —  *^ou    and  I," 
Philip  Barry's  sirilful  comedy 
of  art  versus  love,  -in  which 


"both  are  triumphant.  i<er  :.- 
nand  Gottschalk,  Lucille  Wnt- 
Bon  and  H.  B.  Warner  head  the 
cast.    Second  week. 

SELWYN— "Stella  Dallas,"  now 
In  fourth  week,  with  Mrs.  Les- 
lie Carter'  In  a  congenial  role, 
and  otherwise  well  cast.. 

WILBUR— Sir  Gerald  Du  Mau- 
Pier's  melodrama  of  "The  Dan- 
cers," -with  Richard  Bennett, 
second  and  last  week. 


COPLET  THEATRE— Henry  Jewettj 
presents  "The  Madras  House,"  a  com- 1 
edy  in  four  acts  by  H.  Granville  Barker. 

Philip  Madras  Ann  Mowbray 

A  Maid  at  Denmark  Hill.  .Phyllis  'Trelegen 

MaJ.  HIpplsly  Thomas  E.  E.  Cllve 

Julia  Huxtable  Anna  Powers 

Laura  Huxtable  ..Jane  Arrpl 

Emma  Huvtable  Roberta  Ely 

Jane  Huxtable  Marianne  Dodge 

Katherlne  Huxtable  Valentine  Sidney 

Henrv  Huxtable  Charles  Hampden 

Amelia   Madras   May  Edlss 

Minnie  Huxtable  S"*",^* 

Clara  Huxtable  ^- •  Jt'"!.'? '  ''^.r/'^  1 

Mr    Briestock   C.   TVordlev  Hulse 

u\:  Belffven''.-.  •^v,^Il'"''T,T°J'rt 

Mrs.  Brlgstock  v/J''  " 

Miss  Chancellor  Mad  aline  Grande 

Marlon  Yates  Katherlne  Standing 

Jessica  Madras  -Violet  Paget 

Mr.    Wfndlesham   ■  •  ■H"°l*n„y^tu 

Eustace  Perrin  State ...  .James  A.  Boshell 

Constantlne  Madras  Hugh  C.  Buckler 

A  Maid  at  PhilUmore  Qarden^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  play  Is  raider  a  discussion  than 
a  drama,  based  on  the  social  anu  eco- 
nomic proble.ms  of  England  before  the 
war— presented  first  In  London  W. 
Charles  Frohman  In  1910,  It  was  not  un- 
til 1921  that  It  was  given  In  New  York, 
opening  the  season  at  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 

Act  I  opens  at  the  commonplace  home 
of  an  English  draper's  family— the  Hux- 
tables — commonplace.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  seven  daughters,  un- 
married and  though  are  past  28,  still 
hopeful.  Mr.  Barker  describes  them  as 
being  "as  much  alike  as  one  lead  pencil 
to  another,  as  these  lie  upon  one's  ta- 
ble after  some  weelts'  use;  a  matter  of 
length,  of  sharpening,  of  wear." 

It  Is  Sunday  morning.  Just  after 
church,  the  most  artificial  hour  of  their 
family  life- that  Philip  Madras  and 
Mai.  Thomas  choose  to  intrude  on  uii- 
pleasant  family  business.  The  result  Is 
an  uncomfortable  medley  of  polite  cas- 
ualties and  caustic  personal  reflections. 
It  promises  a  few  Interestlfig  charac- , 
ters  and  situations  to  come,  especially 
the  Indo-English  Constantlne  Madras, 
and  the  wayward  shop  girt  .but  Is  de- , 
pressing  If  true.  ,  , 

Act  II  brings  us  the  shop  Slrl,  Ma-, 
rlon  Tates,  her  cro.<«s-examinatlon  on 
"why  did  she  do  it"  by  Philip,  the 
young  member  of  the  firm,  affording 
Mr  Barker  an  opportunity  for  brilliant 
paradox  on  social  life  In  general  and 
the  evils  of  the  English  shop  system- 
"living  in"  in  particular— "the  uncon- 
'  ventional  views  of  conventional  people. 

In  act  ni  Constantlne  appears  as 
does  also  a  Klwanls  American  business 
man  who  finds  poetry  In  canned 
peaches.  There  Is,  with  the  addition i 
of  the  conservative  Englishman  Henry; 
Hextable,  here  represented  widely  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  The  best  advan-  ] 
tage  is  taken  of  this  golden  opportunity  : 
and  a  lengthy  discourse  oh  the  place 
Df  women  In  society  ensues  against  a 
background  of  Parislenne  models  for 
the  coming  season  In  the  draper's  trade. 

Incidentally  the  transformed  Huxtable 
daughters  appear  In  the  Paris  creations, 
and  are  infinitely  more  marriagea,ble 
than  in  act  I. 

The  only  connection  act  Iv  seems  to 
have  with  the  rest  of  the  pTay  Is  that 
the  same  characters  appear.  It  is  rather 
anticlimax  and  entirely  without  action. 

Altogether,  as  a  play  It  Is  without 
dramatio  structure,  without  continuous 
interest — and  even  neglects  the  advan- 
tages that  might  Hlng  to  a  climax.  The 
only  plot  Is  that  Constantlne  Madras 
has  left  his  wife  and  England  for  the 
Euphrates  and  Mohammedanism,  has 
returned  to  England  to  sell  out  his  busi- 
ness and  intends  to  return  to  his  chosen 
land. 

It  leaves  no  unity  of  Impression,  but 
becatise    of   its   brilliant   epigram  and 
I  dialogue  would  make  delightful  reading 
i  on  religion,  socialism  and  matrimony. 

The  production  was  conscientiously 
I  acted,  especially  in  view  of  the  long 
speeches.  Mr.  Hugh  Buckler  ac  Con- 
:  Btantlne,  Mr.  Cllve  as  MaJ.  Thomas 
I  and  Br.Bashell  as  the  American  busl- 
!  ness  man  are  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion. 


jf  ourth  Monday  Goncert  Wellj 
Applauded 


For  the  fourth  Monday  concert,  given  i 
last  night  in  Symphony  hall,  Mr.  Mon- 
teux  set  forth  the  Brahms  D  major 
symphony,  the  Schumann  piano  con- 
certo (Felix  Fox,  soloist),  and  Lalo's 
overture  to  "Le  Rol  d'T's."  The  audi- 
ence was  both  large  and  enthuslastlo. 

Mr.  Monteux  showed  a  daring  ap- 
proaching rashness  when  he  made  ful- 
ly three-quarters  of  his  program  last 


h 

years,    wrA  y    Ijfnorant    oi  tha 

proper  \\-'v   .  .  writo  for  nn  firchestra. 
Or  la  It  TxisRihIfi  thnt  Mr.  Montfux,  a' 
man   of   vraotlcnJ   expsrlence.  f»JU  to 
shar«  thfl  views  of  the  theorliitsV  HU 
accompaniment  to  the  concerto,  at  all] 
•vents,  set  one  to  marvelllnflr  afreih  at^ 
the  well-soundlnir  inuslo  Schumann,  In 
hl«  awk'n-ardnrsa  and  Iffnoranoe,  could ' 
contrive — and  also  at  tlie  foUy  folk  will 
■till  be  talklnr 

And  as  for  the  unfortunate  Brahms 
with  his  lack  of  feclln*  for  timbres  of 
Instniments,  let  us  on  our  knees  thank  , 
God  for  that  lack  which  led  him  to  ' 
write  the  T>  maJCr  s>'mphony  precisely 
as  he  wrote  It.  His  lack  of  sensitive- 
ness to  colorl  Because  he  did  not  choose 
to  make  his  music  sound  like  that  of 
Tchaikovsky  does  It  follow,  pray,  that 
he  knew  not  the  principles  that  grovem 
choice?  In  the  brilliant  and  poetlo  per- 
formance of  last  nleht,  especially  of 
the  last  two  movements.  It  Is  hard  to 
guess  who  would  complain  of  the  sound. 

The  sound  of  the  concerto's  solo  part 
Mr.  Fox  In  his  turn  made  very  beauti- 
ful. Putting  virtuosity,  like  tempta- 
tion, steadfastly  behind  him,  he  chose 
to  play  In  modest  vein,  as  though  the 
piano  stood  not  much  more  to  the  fore 
than  the  oboe,  say,  or  the  horn.  In 
the  Intermezzo  »ils  method  made  for  a 
performance  singularly  exquisite.  The 
result  seemed  less  successful,  however, 
In  the  first  movement  and  the  last 
where,  after  all,  warmth  and  brilliancy 
on  the  part  of  the  soloist  are  needful  if 
the  concerto  Is  to  make  Its  effect.  Mr.  | 
Fox  was  cordially  applauded.  | 

the  next  Monday  concert,  April 
7,  the  last,  unfortunately,  which  Mr. 
Monteux  will  conduct,  the  soloist  will 
be  Eva.  Gauthler,  mezzo-soprano. 

R.  R.  a. 


1  Ban.  The  musical 
.  nfeld,  and  which  he  ci  ;.  -  i 
ovenlnr  Is  well  adapted  to  the  moods 
of  the  piece.  Many  of  the  pictures  In 
the  prologue  are  colored  by  the  techni- 
color process,  and  especially  In  the  dull 
greens  and  browns  of  desert  waste  are 
they  effective.  ^ 


'The  Ten  Commandments'*  Is 
Shown  at  Tremont  Theatre 


TREMONT  THEATRE— "The  Ten 
Commandments,"  filmed  by  Cecil  B. 
De  Mllle,  from  the  scenario  by  Jeannle 
Macpherson.    The  cast  Includes: 

Moses  ...Theodore  Roberts 

HameseB  Charles  de  Roche 

"'Irlam  Estelle  Taylor 

ife  of  Pharaoh  Julia  Fare 

.-or.  of  Pharaoh  Terrence  Moore 

Aaron  James  NelU 

Joshua  Gino  Corrado 

r>Bthan  Lawson  Butt 

The  Taskmaster...  Clarence  Burton 

The  Bronze  Man  Noble  Johnson 

Mrs.  Martha  McTavlsh.  .Edytho  Chapman 

John   McTavlsh  Richard  Dlx 

Dan  McTavlsh  Rod  La  Rocque 

Mary  Leigh  Leatrlce  Joy 

Eally  Lunr  N'lta  Naldl 

Redding  Robert  Eaeeon 

The  Doctor  Charles  Ogle 

The  Outcast  Agnes  Ayres 

Cecil  de  MlUe  has  staged  a  magnifi- 
cent prologue  to  his  film  of  "The  Ten 
Commandments,"  and  in  the  vigorous 
pictures  of  the  flight  from  Egypt,  the 
seemingly  miraculous  crossing  of  the 
Red  sea  and  of  Moses  on  Mount  SInal, 
he  has  created  a  film  narrative  of  som» 
consequence.  In  each  detail  of  the  bibli- 
cal episodes,  he  has  lavished  the  re- 
sources and  Intelligence  of  his  art.  In 
the  Insistence  on  Egyptian  symbol.  In 
the  rhythmic  grrouplng  oS  the  weeping 
women.  In  the  windy  greyness  of  sky 
and  sand  as  Moses  leads  his  hand  Into 
the  wilderness,  staff  In  hand,  a  com- 
manding figure,  and  again  In  the  whist- 
ling race  across  the  sands,  as  the  char- 
iots of  Rameses  pursue  the  departing 
Israelites. 

With  rare  directness.  Miss  Macpher- 
son. In  her  scenario,  has  followed  the 
biblical  narrative.  In  the  simplicity  of ! 
the  titles.  In  the  tmelaboratlon  of  Inci- 
dent. There  seems  to  be  but  one  In- 
consistency here,  lr>  the  representation 
of  iliriam  as  a  young  and  voluptuous 
woman.  Was  she  not  the  same  Miriam 
who  placed  the  child  Moses  In  the  bul- 
rushes? Yet  Moses  Is,  as  In  the  por- 
traits of  Dore  and  of  Michelangelo,  a 
prophetic  old  seer. 

As  the  forked  lightnings  disrupt  tha 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  the  film 
fades  Into  a  modern  tale,  of  a  mother 
who  preaches  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  i 
her  two  sons,  one  of  whom  seta  out 
to  break  each  commandment  In  turn, 
and  to  conquer  the  world,  and  the 
other,  from  the  outset,  merely  a  car- 
penter. 

In  title  and  Incident,  the  moral  ia 
driven  home,  until  the  mother  is  killed 
as  the  church,  which  Danny  Is  build- 
ing with  rotten  concrete,  tumbles  in 
upon  her,  and  gathering  her  sons  about 
her  she  tells  them  that  she  had  been 
wrong,  that  God  is  lov  eand  not  fear. 
Danny  finds  life  an  Involved  affair, 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  an  Eu- 
rasian woman,  Sally  Lung,  who  has 
escaped  from  a  leper  colony  and  for 
whom  he  has  forgotten  his  wife,  whom 
his  brother  loves. 

This  Is  a  curious  mingling  of  effec- 
tively pictured  biblical  narrative,  and 
sermonizing  tale,  that  Mr.  de  Mllle  has 
produced,  and  has  produced  well.  His 
cast  of  players  Is  an  excellent  one, 
from  the  more  stalwart  figures  of  the 
prologue,  the  callous  Rameses  ctf 
Charles  de  Roche,  the  gently  firm  Moses 
of  Theodore  Roberts,  the  firm  youth  of 
the  Joshua  of  Glno  Corrswlo,  the  con- 
sistent plavln?  of  Rod  La  Rocque  as  the 


'After  Six  Days**  Was  Made 
by  Italians 


TRBIMONT  TEMPLE  —  "After  SIX 
Days,"  a  moving  picture  baaed  on  the 
biblical  narratlvei;  sponsored  In  this 
country  by  Weiss  brothers. 

Inspired,  preswrnably,  by  the  current 
Interest  In  picturlzatlon  of  the  Bible, 
an  Italian  version,  "After  Six  Days," 
filmed  a  few  years  ago.  Is  now  b^lng 
shown  at  the  Tremont  Temple.  The 
Italians  seem  to  have  a  flare  for  the 
spectacular — "Cambria"  and  "Theo- 
dora" were  from  their  studios.  This 
film  deals  principally  Jn  mobs  treated 
as  masses  and  In  elaborate  sosnto  ef- 
fects. To  Americans  accustomed  of 
late  to  gigantic  spectacle,  the  Italian 
products  8e«m  opvlous  and  crude;  the 
lighting  Is  generally  harsh  and  the  pho- 
tography undistinguished. 

Similarly,  tliis  picture  does  not  im- 
press as  a  spectacle.     Some  of  the 
scenes   are   respectable,   but   most  of 
them  are    palpable  faked — the  Tower 
of  Babel   for  one— and  throughout,  a 
desire  for  economy  In  setting  and  cos- 
tume Is  In  contrast  with  the  unbridled 
prodigality  of  our  own  prodMcers.  "Af-  j 
ter  Six  Days"  falls  as  an  overwhelm-  ! 
Ingly  lavish  production.  Its  chief  merit' 
Is  Its  faitliful  and  direct  rendering  of  ' 
the   original  narrative.    The  scope   la  I 
vast — from  Geneols  to  Moses,  with  a 
sudden  jump  to  Solomon  for  the  endlnf 
Necessarily,  only  the  high  spots  may 
be  shown. 

Adam  and  Eve  are  eummsirlly  dis- 
missed, but  Noah  and  the  flood  receive! 
an  Ingenious  picturlzatlon.  The  film 
proceeds  to  Moses  stopping  to  punish 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Finally,  Solo- 
mon Is  depicted  briefly.  The  Inex- 
plicable terseness  of  this  last  epiSode 
and  the  abrupt  gaps  In  other  parts  of 
the  story  suggested  that  there  had  been 
liberal  cutting  before  American  show- 
ings. Nevertheless,  enough  of  the 
power  of  the  narrative  was  retained  to 
emphasize  the  simple  drama  of  the 
Bible  stories. 

None  of  the  actors  were  named.  Most 
of  them  appeared  for  a  few  minutes 
only  and  could  do  little  more  than  ex- 
press the  simplest  of  emotions.  Dis- 
tinctly, this  Is  not  an  actors'  picture. 
The  man  who  enacted  Joseph  had  abil- 
ity, and  the  Moses  was  dignified,  Im- 
pressive and  authoritative.  Purposely 
or  not,  the  man  In  appearance  eloselyi 
resembled  the  Moses  of  Michelangelo. 

J.  C.  M. 


DANCERS  PLEASE 
KEITH'S  PATRONS 

iioston  nas  seldom  seen  a  more  fin- 
ished exhibition  of  dancing  than  that 
'given  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
(week  by  Antonio  and  Nina  De  Marco. 
Their  act  is  the  outstanding  number  on 
the  varied  program  and  received  mer- 
ited apiiroval  from  the  audiences  which 
attended  the  performances  yesterday 
afternoon  and  last  night. 

Besides  the  skilful  performance  of  the 
two  principals,  the  act  Is  enhanced  by 
the  support  of  seven  musicians  In  ori- 
ental costume,  whoso  accompaniment 
on  stringed  Instrtnnents  duringr  the 
dance  numbers  and  supplementary  se-i 
^  lections  contribute  much  to  the  pro- ' 
gram.  The  setting  Is  also  worthy  of; 
praise. 

Nellie  and  Sara  Konns,  concert  so- 
pranos. In  a  song  recital,  ranked  next 
In  popularity.  Both  possess  exceptional 
voices  of  wide  range,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  give  several  encores. 

The  Four  Camerons  In  "Like  Father 
Like  Son,"  present  an  amusing  comedy 
sketch,  while  DeHaven  &  Nice,  as  Mulli- 
gan and  Mulligan  from  the  West  in  the 
"FoUles  of  1778,"  also  kept  the  audience 
In  laughter. 

The  bill  also  Includes  Reynolds,  Don- 
egan  &  Co.,  In  an  exhibition  of  rtiler 
skating;  Ina  Mllllans  and  Dick  Keene, 
In  songs  and  danoes;  Charles  Sargent 
and  John  Marvin,  "The  Musical  Dudes," 
and  Miss  Teria,  a  baffling  mechanical 
device  that  eings,  plays  musical  Instru- 
ments and  performs  other  unusual  feats. 
Several  motion  picture  Alms,  Including 
the  weekly  news  pictorial,  Aesop's 
Fables  ^and  Topics  of  the  Day,  complete  j 

An  orchestral  conductor  Is  said  to 
have  "discovered  new  beauties"  In  an 
overture,  say  "Leonore"  No.  3,  and 
revealed   them   to  a  gaping  audience. 


]  Ills    111  iiu;    liit'-Ti'r,  it'(i    iiit-ai.  i   iJ  fit.  iio 
took  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  tho  mu- 
sic, choosing  strange  tempi,  emphaslj- 
liig  the  uiicasentlal,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  .make  the  hearers  curious  as  to 
what  he  would  do  next,  goading  tho 
players   to   frenzy   In    thunderous  ell- 
muxes,  end,  ns  Hazlltt  aciA  of  the  Mar- 
nul.s  Wellesley's  speech  on  Indian  af-  • 
ijilr.s:     "Soaring   Into   mediocrity  with 
•Trivpnturous  enthusiasm,   harrowed  up 
I'y  .some  plain  matter-of-furt,  writhing 
with  ttgony  undcc  a  truism,  and  launch-  | 
Ing  commonplace  with  all  the  fury  of  a  i 
thunderbolt."  I 

SCISSORS  AND  SIEVE 
Let   us   add  to  our  remarks  about 
cleldomancy,  or  divination  by  key  and 

book. 

Key  and  sieve  were  often  used.  A  sieve 
was  suspended  from  a  pair  of  scissors 
held  by  two  assistants.  The  diviner 
spoke  the  name  of  the  suspected  person,  i 
thief  or  murderer,  and  repeated  these 
words:  "Dies,  mWs,  josquet,  benedoe, 
fet,  dowlna,"  which  neither  he  nor  his 
a.ssi.<!tants  understood.  If  the  person 
whose  name  were  spoken  were  guilty, 
the  six  magical  words  "compelled  the 
demon  to  make  the  sieve  spin  round." 
Pietro  d'Abanno  tells  us  that  he  used 
this  method  three  times  with  complete 
success  and  then  abandoned  it,  fearing 
that  tho  demon,  "in  revenge  for  having 
been  compelled  to  tell  the  truth  three 
times  in  succession  to  one  man — greatly, 
no'doubt,  to  his  chagrin,  since  he  is  by 
nature  a  liar — would  draw  his  tormentor 
into  toils  from  which  there  would  be  no 
escape." 

This  D'Abanno  (1250-1316)  was  a 
learned  physician  and  astrologer,  who 
received  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine and  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Paris, 
where  he  lived  several  years.  He  prac- 
tised medicine  at  Padua.  His  invalu- 
able treatises  were  written  in  Latin. 

Keys,  used  in  divination  with  a  Bible, 
are  excellent  amulets  if  they  are  very 
old  and  picked  up.    You  shculd  carry  a 
key  found  In  the  road  or  elsewhere  In 
your  pocket,  or  hang  it  up  by  a  red  rih- 
bon  in  a  room.    When  you  pick  it  up 
you  should  say:  , 
"  'Tis  not  a  key  which  I  have  found 
Nor  one  which  I  shall  bear  around. 
But  fortune  which  I  trust  will  be, 
Kver  my  friend  and  near  to  me." 

If  you  find  a  key  yoM  will  be  favored 
by  women,  or  you  will  be  successful  in 
whatever  you  next  undertake.  To  dream 
of  one  is  a  good  sign.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  you  blow  or  whistle  In  an  old 
key  it  will  call  spirits  to  you  who  will 
aid  you. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  world  of  wonders. 

"BROADCASTED" 

As  the  World  Wags:' 

Yesterday  you  had  a  letter  from 
somebody  who  seeme^  to  think  that 
"broadcasted"  was  an  erroneous  form. 
On  the  contrary,  "broadcasted"  is  the 
only  correct  past  form,  the  only  one 
that  anybody  who  really  hnows  gram- 
mar can  use. 

"Forecast"  is  not  an  analogy.  Un- 
dlsputedly  the  verb  "forecast"  is  formed 
from  the  verb  "cast"  with  the  prefix 
"fore."  just  like  "foretell,"  "forerun," 
"forebode,"  etc.;  and  its  past  Is  "fore- 
cast," like  "foretold,  "foreran."  The 
noun  "forecast"  is  from  the  verb.  But 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  "broadcast" 
is  from  the  verb  "cast"  with  a  prefix 
"broad."    There  is  no  such  prefix. 

"Broadcast,"  everybody  knows,  is  a 
verb  from  the  adjective  "broadcast." 
"Broadcast"  is  an  adjective  meaning 
scattered  broadly  or  abroad,  formed 
from  a  past  participle  and  Its  adverbial 
modifier,  exactly  like  "farflung"  (whicli 
might  almost  be  called  its  synonym), 
"well-known,"  "clear-cut,"  "long-ex- 
pected," etc.  To  assume  a  verb  "broad- 
cast" from  which  that  adjective  should 
be  the  participle  is  as  if  we  should 
assume  the  existence  of  such  verbs  as 
"the  public  needs  to  well-know  It,"  "he 
will  clear-cut  the  outline,"  "the  com- 
mittee will  farfling  the  net  of  its  in- 
vestigation," etc.  But  to  take  an  ad- 
jective and  form  a  verb  from  it  is  legiti- 
mate. W'e  do  not  do  this  with  adjec- 
tives so  much  as  we  do  with  nouns,  but 
we  "waterproof"  a  fabric,  we  "concave" 
a  razor,  time  "mellows"  an  apple  or  a 
painting,  it  is  better  to  "jolly"  your 
wife  than  to  "black"  (older  English 
"blacken")  her  eye  If  she  has  failed  to 
"brown"  the  fish  balls  because  she  was 
"busying"  herself  with  "cleaning"  (older 
English  "cleansing")  the  clothes  that 
the  children  had  "dirtied"  ta  verb  with 
a  good  classic  history,  see  the  Century 
Dictionary). 

But  a  verb  thus  formed  from  an  ad- 
jective can  have  only  the  regular  past 
form  with  the  ending  "ed."  It  can  no 
more  make  an  Irregular  past  than  you 
can  correctly  make  an  irregular  form 
"proven"  from  a  verb  of  Latin  origin 
such  as  "prove."  It  is  just  as  if  be- 
cause you  say  "froze"  and  not  "freezed" 
you  should  wo  on  to  say  "scrone"  for 


"tcroenod."  "poke"  for  "peeked,"  "rofi-" 
for    "reef".'."    "whoyr"   fi,r    ••wIht/.  .V : 
or  as  i: 
"fflt" 
etc.      'J  / 

broadca«l,  ■  '  llilb  fai  t  will  be  viuw.u,  ' 
"this  play  will  be  scrent"  or  "scrono," 
are  equally  contrary  lo  tho  prlncipl'ss  of 
English  grammar,  and  no  one  of  them 
is  beltpr  than  any  other  except  so  for 
as  repealed  use  by  blunderers  can  make 
a  thing  right.  "Broadcasted"  is  the 
only  rigorously  correct  form  for  the  past 
Indicative  and  past  participle. 

STEVEN  T.  BYINGTON. 
Ballard  Vale. 


IV1ETHEQLIN   AND  PERRY 

At  the  World  Wags: 

Under  "Ducks  and  Babbits"  your  cor- 
respondent "V.  P."  refers  to  metheglln 
and  perry  as  Welsh  drinks,  and  "not  so 
bad"  at  that.  Many  barkeepers  through 
the  island  make  tho  former,  and  It  cer- 
tainly has  the  kick  to  It.  1  do  not  havo 
tho  recipe  but  I  have  had  some  of  tho 
beehive  scourings  left  over  until  they 
had  the  fermented  smell.  I  was  afraid 
to  proceed  in  the  making  for  fear  some 
neighbor  might  accuse  me  of  being  a 
scofflaw.  Like  many  other  home  brews, 
it  is  so.mctimes  quite  palatable,  some- 
times otherwise.  This  also  applies  to 
perry  (the  juice  of  the  pear).  One  par- 
ticular bottling  brings  youthful  mem- 
ories on  top.  "Owfield"  perry  made  in 
September,  bottled  in  November  just 
before  fermentation  ceased;  >4  cubes 
of  loaf  sugar  per  bottle  was  added  to- 
that  lot  and  laid  away  for  a  year  to  a 
year  and  a  half— Oh!  boy!  but  It  had  a 
kick.  I  remember  a  visitor  getting  a 
taste  and  asking  if  it  was  champagne. 
On  being  told  It  was  pear  juice,  he 
passed  his  tumbler  for  a  second  drink. 
It  was  church  time  on  Sunday  fore- 
noon. X  don't  think  he  knew  the  text 
the  minister  preached  from  that  Sun- 
day, and  he  was  a  real  Welshman  at 
that.  He  never  lost  his  taste  for  the 
juice,  but  he  did  respect  Its  power. 
Melrose.  JAMES  M.  PULLEY. 

This  remind  me  of  Lavengro  experi- 
menting with  mead,  of  which  he  had 
frequently  read  in  the  compositions  of 
the  Welsh  bards.  He  emptied  his  cup 
at  a  draught  and  half  repented.  "The 
.mead  was  deliciously  sweet  and  mel- 
low, but  appeared  as  strong  as  brandy; 
my  eyes  reeled  in  my  head,  and  my 
brain  became  slightly  dizzy.  'Mead  is  a 
strong  drink,'  said  the  old  man  ... 
'a  good  drink  but  woundlly  strong,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  be  not  used  to  i 
it.'  "—Ed.  I 
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LILIAN  PRUDDEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Lilian  Prudden,  soprano,  assisted  by 
Katherine  Nolan,  organist,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  In  Jordan  hall.  The  pro- 
grain  was  as  folows:  Handel,  Let  Me 
Wander  Not  Unseen,  from  "L'Alegro"; 
Beethoven,  With  a  Painted  Ribbon; 
SchMbert,  Du  bist  die  Ruh;  Songs  of 
i  the  Hebrides — Klshmul's  Galley  (Sea 
Rapturo),  The  Seagull  of  the  Land — 
Under  Waves  (Sea  Sorrow);  Stuart  Ma- 
Bon.  Charlotte,  si  ton  ame;  V.  Casa- 
I  dcsus.  Chant  du  Soir;  Whelpley,  Oh! 
'  For  a  breath  o'  tho  Moorlands.  Organ 
nieces:  Bossi.  Choral;  Saint-Saens, 
Rhapsody  on  Breton  Melodies;  Guilmant, 
Scherzo  from  fifth  sonata.  Songs: 
Czecko-Slovak  Folk  Songs,  sung  in  na- 
tional costumes:  Homeland  Mine.  The 
Quest,  The  Broken  Troth,  Under  Our 
Little  Window,  Dance,  dance,  twirl 
around.  , 

Tlie  pleasantest  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning  was  Miss  Prudden'.s  interpretation 
of  the  Song-s  of  the  Hebrides,  especially 
the  first  one,  and  the  folk  songs  of 
Czecko-SIovakii.  These  she  sang  free- 
ly and  with  understanding.  Her  voice 
Wfts  firm  in  these  songs  and  well  con- 
trolled. "Klshmul's  Galley,"  a  heroic 
song,  was  simg  with  the  appropriate 
drairatio  intensity.  The  lighter  ditties 
of  Czecko-Slovakia,  huuioroua  i;i  a  folk- 
song way,  were  Interpreted  with  unaf- 
fected archness  and  genuine  simplicity. 
Miss  Prudden  was  not  trying  too  hard  | 
1  to  sing  well,  and  thus  there  was  a  | 
franker  revelation  of  her  Individuality 
'than  In  the  other  selections. 

For  in  them  Miss  Prudden's  tones 
were  too  often  of  a  white  and  almost 
childish  quality.  Too  often  the  melodic 
line  was  disturbed  by  emphasis  on  un- 
important notes.  There  would  be  an 
agreeable  phrase  for  a  few  measures 
j  then  would  come  disturbing  accentu- 
\  ation  without  musical  or  rhetorical  sig- 
nificance. This  was  particularly  true 
of  "Du  bist  die  Ruh."  When  Miss 
Prudden  let  herself  go,  was  herself,  not 
merely  tr>-ing  to  reme.mbcr  teacher's 
iii.'itructlon,  she  gave  pleasure. 

There  was  a  very  friendly  audience 
of  good  size. 
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•This  Fine  Pretty  World"  Set 
In  Kentucky  Mountains 


Kino  Al  ts  T^£'atrf• — "This  Fine  Pretty 
World.  "  by  Percy  MaoKaye.  First  time 
ill  Boston.  Proiluoed  by  the  Boston 
Theatre  Guild.  Cast: 

B^tem  Pprattlins  Harrison  Crofford 

I.«rk  Fiddler  Donald  W,  Kpyes 

OoMy  Shoop .  .  .  . DoroLhy  Faunce  Thomson 
Granny  Combs  (.Rhcdy  MellndyV 

Dr.  Grace  E.  Cros.« 

MBBffOt  ....Hamilton  Read 

^   Mascot  Roland  Winter.^ 

MaKSot  Glady."!  Pope 

ity  Sprattllns  Eleanor  Inffalls 

i  oUv-Ann  <.'lem  Helen  Adelaide  Shaw 

Witty  Shepheard  William  Travera 

Reason  Day  Guy  M.  Mitchell 

Dnir   Cheek  Delmar  NMghtingale 

inquire  Green  Cornet  T.   M.  Cornell 

.^ndv  Caudle  Paul  W.  Bowers 

,Tudv  Dlshman  Audrey  Schlehuber 

Ruthie   Madders  Glesca  Marshall 

Delphv   Bosgs  Gladys  Raynes 

Sary  Jane  Helen  J.  Sutton 

jiie  "  ■  Kurt;  Winters 

Bigs  Baker  Richard  Wagner 

GId  RalDh    H.  Cahobet 

Jasper  Harry  M.  Tufta 

Asa  William   R.  Anderson 

,  Th^t  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  as 
!  well  as  Ireland  and  Wesse.x,  have  buried 
I  in  them  the  stuff  of  authentic  folk 
comedy  was  proved  to  Boston  la&t  night 
by  the  Boston  Theatre  Guild's  perform- 
|ance  of  MacKaye's  "This  Pine  Pretty 
j  World."  The  play  is  the  result  of  a 
llterarj'  exploration  of  Kentucky's 
isolated  mountain  villages,  far  beyond 
the  nol.'sy  intrusion  of  the  railroads.  It 
has  been  written,  .«ay3  Mr.  MacKaye 
in  a  published  edition  of  the  play,  withi 
the  intention  of  "conserving  the  spirit-j 
ual  wild  nature  with  its  precious  dl-j 
veVsities  of  man  .  .  ,  his  distinctive' 
,  species  of  soul-life.  his  unspoiled 
herltase  of  thought  and  untamed 
imagination." 
I  tJntamed  imagination  has  been  the 
I  guiding  genius  in  the  career  of  Beem 
.Sprattiing,  a  visionary  rapscallion!^ 
whose  escapades  have  brought  him  un- 
daunted through  nearly  20  .iail  sen- 
tences. The  story  of  the  defaming  of 
^ISLg  Maggot  for  the  price  of  a  magical 
pig  whose  tears,  dropped  in  the  eye  of 
a  man.  would  make  that  man  see  the 
"oninvisible  wind,"  Is  the  climax  whic'n 
sends  him  back  for  another  term, 
quite  satisfie^,  because  during  his  time 
there  he  will  have  the  leisure  to  thinlc 
his  romantic  thoughts.  Beem  is  a 
combination  of  Peer  Gynt  and  the  Play- 
boy, who.  like  the  other  mountaineers, 
has  learned  his  Bible  Avell,  and  can 
give  you  a  divine  commandment  or  a 
parable  to  back  up  whatever  rascally 
deal  he  has  in  hand. 

The  production  of  the  Boston  Theatre 
Guild  is  of  a  professional  standard  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  blemishes.  The 
mountain  dialect  so  faithfully  re- 
produced by  Mr.  MacKaye  makes  dif- 
ficult reading.  There  were  lines  of 
Goldy  .Shoop,  Lark  Fiddler  and  Gilly 
Maggot  which  were  unintelligible. 

Harrison  Crofford,  a  professional  ac- 
tor especially  engaged  for  the  part  of 
Beem.  was  most  successful  in  giving 
his  part  the  particular  flavor  of  its 
locality.  Donald  W.  Keyes,  borrowed 
from  the  47  Workshop,  played  Lark 
Fiddler  as  if  he  were  the  "Granfer"  of 
one  of  Hardy's  tales.  Hamilton  Read 
played  Roosh  shrewdly,  yet  poetically. 
Dr.  Grace  K.  Cross  as  Granny  Coombs, 
mingled  pathos  and  comedy  skilfully 
in  her  few  short  lines.  She  reminded 
us  of  Louise  Closser  Hale's  "Ase." 

J.  R.  G. 


Gaily      .  w:,,;d.-rs  aw  la,r,  u,,.. 

'?or*,h  ^'°'^''  again, 

for  the  money  i.s  not  his,  and  the 
boyarinla  had  tfusted  him.  He  feels  for 
the  envelope  In  h:s  cap.  it  Is  still  there. 
Only  atter  he  has  slipped  away  from  the 
Inn  and  has  started  on  the  home  road 
does  he  fall  asleep  on  the  wag^n,  ^d 
the  envelope  slips  out  of  his  torn  cap. 
He  dreams  of  his  return,  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  boyarinia,  of  the  cabbage' 
^oup  that  his  wt.e  Will  have  for  hT^tl 
of  the  respect  that  will  be  his  for  once!) 
But  when  he  wakes,  the  packaee 

frotn  the^ doorway  idly  watches  his  wife 
bustle  about,  slip  the  baby  In  the  Tt^b 
He  puts  a  ropo  under  his  coat,  and  goes 
^ZW'^-r^"^  '11'"^'  close  upon 

the  baby  drowns  in  the  tub.  That 
night  the  envelope  Is  found.  A  few 
more  incidents  have  been  added  to  the 
of°effe"ct.^°"'°^:  ""''^  "°  lessenl^ffi 
There  are  few  titles,  but  many  of 
these  might  have  been  omitted,  for  the 
pantomime  needs  none  of  them  The 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  has  achieved'  a  fine 
thing,  here,  and  it  Is  rerventJy  to  ba 
hoped  that  there  will  be  more  films  from 
them. 

The  film  will  be  shown  again  on  pvi. 
day  evening.  q 


Uv  t 
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An  anonymous  correspondent  writes 

with  reference  to  a  statement  made  iii 
The  Herald  of  last  Sunday  concerning 
the  late  Victor  Capoul,  tenor:  "84  seems 
old  for  Victor  Capoul,  yet  you  give  hia 
birth  date  as  1839." 

According  to  the  "Dictionnaire  des 
Laureats"  of  the  Paris  Consiervatory  of 
Music  (and  there  is  no  higher  authority, 
for  students,  on  entering,  are  obliged  to 
present  their  certificates  of  birth) : 
Joseph  Amedee  Victor  Capoul  was  born 

I  at  Toulouse  on  Feb.  27,  1839.  He  began 

I  to  Blng  at  the  Opera-Comlque  in  1801. 

,  "Why  should  84  "seem  old"  for  Ca- 
poul? Manuel  Garcia,  singer,  teacher  of 
singing,  inventor  of  the  laryngoscope, 
born  in  1805,  died  at  London  in  1906. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Mara,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  18th  century, 
died  at  the  age  of  84.   Why  should  not 

I  a  tenor  be  allowed  to  live  for  80  odd 
years?  It  Is  true  that  Hans  von  Buelow 

!  once  said  in  rehearsal  to  Anton  Schott, 
"You  ore  not  a  tenor;  you  are  a  dis- 

iease";  but  he  did  not  say  that 
terms  are  necessarily  synonymous. 


the 


Notes  and  Lines:  "I  have  an  Indis- 
tinct recollection  of  reading  something 
regarding  the  old  song,  'Sally  Come  Up' 
in  your  column.  In  one  of  Thackeray's 
'Roundabout  Papers,'  entitled,  'Round 
About  the  Christmas  Tree,'  he  writes: 
'Our  young  friend  amused  the  company 
during  the  evening  by  exhibiting  a  two- 
shilling  magic-lantern,  and  likewise  by 
singing  "Sally,  Come  Up!"  a  quaint,  but 
rather  monotonous  melody,  which  I  am 
told  is  sung  by  the  poor  negro  on  the 
banks  of  the  broad  Mississippi." 

F.  L.  H.  NOBLE. 
But  the  song,  as  Mr.  Noble  knows, 
was  written  by  a  white  man  and  first 
sung  in  a  negro  minstrel  show. 


SYMPHONY  HALL  —  '-Polikuscka," 
film  produced  by  the  Moscow  Art  Thea- 
tre, from  the  story  by  Count  Leo  Tol- 
stoy.   The  cast: 

T!ie    Boyarinia    (nol)lewoman)    of  Pok- 

rovasoje   R.  Rajevskaja 

H«r  Niece  w.  Bulgakova 

The  Steward,  an  enfranchised  serf, 

A.  Aldaroff 

Elder  D»tIofC.  a  serf  •.  vS.  Golovin 

Iljusha,   his   nephew  .■\.  Istomln 

Akulina,  Polikushka's  wife.W.  Pashennaja 

The-  Joiner's   wife  W.  Massalitinova 

Ths  Innkeeper   N.  KostromskoJ 

The  Gardener   . . . .  D.  Gunduroff 

The  Volunteer   N.  SnamenskiJ 


PoIIkushka.  stableman  Ivan  Moskvin 

"Polikuschka"  is  the  first  film  at- 
tempted by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
yet  with  the  same  simplicity  in  pro- 
cedure and  concentration  on  acting 
that  has  marked  each  of  their  per 
formances  on  the  stage,  whether  "The 
Lower  Depths"  or  "Tsar  Fyodor," 
these  Moscovites  have  filmed  Tolstoy's 
tragedy  of  serfdom,  as  Gogol  called 
them,  "dead  souls." 

There  is  little  skill  in  photography; 
at  times  some  of  the  figures  are  barely 
discernible,  yet  there  is  reality  and 
stark  tragedy,  so  rare  to  the  screen. 
As  the  dull-witted  stableman,  consid- 
ered by  his  neighbors  something  of  a 
horse  doctor,  who  steals  that  he  may 
buy  vodka,  Ivan  Moskvin  is  a  pathetic 
and  tragic  figure.  He  is  to  be  given 
one  more  chance  to  prove  his  honesty 
to  the  boyarinia,  and  he  is  sent  to  the 
town  for  a  largt»  sum  of  money. 


K.  T.  'Woyte  deplores  this  unwarrant- 
able slur  on  a  male  quartet: 

HEAR  ^ 
DR.  McDANIEL 
10:15  A.  M. 
The  Church  Equipped 
6:45  P.  M. 
Voices  that  Awoke  the  Dead 
Music  by  Lotus  Male  Quartet! 


•■The.  Gloat  I.ady  Dcdlock,  a  dranui- 
tUation  of  "Bleak  House,"  with  Mar- 
garet Anglin  as  the  heroine,  is  playing 
in  Chicago.  What  was  the  matter  with 
John  Brougham's  "Bleak  Hou.se," 
brought  out  in  New  York  on  Oct.  10, 
1853?  Laura  Keene  played  Lady  Ded- 
lock;  Mrs.  Brougham,  Hortense-  John 
Brougham,  Turveydrop;  L.  Thomspon 
Inspector  Bucket. 

Mme.  Janauschek  as  Lady  Dedlock, 
and  Hortense  in  "Chesney  Wold,"  as 
a  play  "Bleak  House"  was  afterwards 
called,  Is  still  remembered  gratefully  by 
the  older  theatregoers.    Nor  do  we  for- 
get the  manner    in    which  Inspector 
;  Bucket  rolled  out  the  line:  "Sir  Lelces- 
j  ter  Dedlock,  barone<t,"  with  a  heavy  ao- 
!  cent  on  the  "net." 

j  In  Brougham's  play  Capt.  Hawdon 
was  one  of  the  characters.  The  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Guppy  did  not  ap- ' 
pear,  according  to  the  cast  recorded. 

Jane     Coombs     was    playing  Lady 

Dedlock  in  1892.  I 

"Lady  Dedlock's  Secret,"  by  J.  Pal-i 
grave  Simpson,  was  produced  at  Aber-j 
deen  in  1874;  in  London  in  1884.  I 

There  are  plays  "Bleak  House,"  alsoj 
called  "Jo,"  by  J.  P.  Burnett,  Liverpool,' 
1876;  J.  Stillwell  and  W.  Benson,  Mar- 
gate, 1903;  George  Lander,  London, 
1876;  Oswald  Brand,  Islington,  1903; 
Eliza  Thorne,  Suf field,  1876. 

Other  plays  based  on  "Bleak  House": 
"Jo  the  Waif,  or  the  Mystery  of  Chesney 
Wold,"  Liverpool,  1881;  "Move  On,  or 
the  Crossing  Sweeper,"  by  James  Morti- 
mer, London,  1883. 

"Tom-Ali-Alone's,"  by  H.  A.  Weaver, 
with  Jo  played  by  Master  N.  S.  Wood', 
was  produced  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New 
York.  A  critic  reminded  Jennie  Carroll, 
who  played  Hortense,  that  French 
women  are  not  in  the  habit  of  saying 
"Mon  Joo"  for  "Mon  Dieu." 

The  English  actress,  Jennie  Lee,  was 
famous  in  England  and  this  country  as 

Jo  in  J.  P.  Burnett's  play.  Burnett  was 
her  husband. 

Was  not  B.  E.  Woolf,  playwright, 
composer  and  dramatic  critic,  the  au- 
thor of  a  dramatization  of  "Bleak 
House"  for  Mary  Cary  as  Jo?  Rachel 
Noah  was  also  seen  as  Jo  in  an  adapta- 
tion. 

Frederick  Johnson  will  give  an  organ  , 
recital  in  Jordan  hall  tonight.    Music  - 
by  Bach,   Clerembault   (1676-1749),  De 
Grlgny,  Franck,  Jonge^n,  H'ollins,  Bridge, 
WidoT.    Mr.  Johnson   is  a  member  of 
the  music  faculty  of  Bradford  Academy. 


"THE  IMMIGRABI  l 

'The  Immigrant."  a  play  bv  JIi .  and'i 
IJrs-.  M.  H.  Gule.^ian  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
was  presented  last  evening  at  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Playhouse.  It  is  a  drama 
with  a  prologue  and  three  acts,  directed 
by  William  C.  Mason.    The  cast: 

Smv"        O'Brien  Willlnm  O.  Maeon 

Gilbert  I«wrence  C  Howard  Saunders 

Prank  Wll.son  Robert  E  Hill 

Bill  OirtlahBn  Harry  McMann 

HsRop  Turlnn  GeorRe  F.  Pearson 

|L'V.  Plckerlnt'  Lawrence  Boltou 

Mildred  Lawreticc  Mmden  Sewell 

otto  Relnboid  Walter  H.  Jenney 

\eedali  .Voval:  Helete  Plillllps  Sherman 

.Inmes  WIntbrop  .William  C.  Mufon 

i?P   I'il'v  r.uKsell  ' 

M  ss  Phllbrick  Nancv  ■  Hulibw.l  i 

Miss  Perkins  Manila  Oavis  i 

ltlch»nl  Han-ison  Frederick  neVeaii  | 

Joseph  Ilisiiius  Harrv  McMann  i 

.Tnlili  Howard  Robert  E.  Hili  | 

fiifjf  'i'  •  '1  Herrlettn    Ma-Bride  ' 

V„   Walter  H.  Jenney 

Ella  Piups  Henrietta  MacBrlde 

The  play  is  based  on  the  immigra- 
tion problem  in  the  United  States. 

The  story  is  about  an  Armenian 
youth,  Hagop  Turlan,  who  comes  to  this 
country  as  an  Immigrant.  Through 
honesty  and  industry,  he  succeeds  in 
the  business  world,  and  in  saving  the 
good  name  of  the  father  of  the  society 
girl.  Is  rewarded  by  her  love. 

The  action  of  the  play  proves  that  a 
foreign-born  citizen  may  become  100 
per  cent.  American,  and  make  a  politi- 
cal and  sociological  asset  to  the  coun- 
I  try. 

]  Miss  Pliilbrick  and  Miss  Perkins  as 
j  the  two  old  maids  who  are  interested  in 
i  Americanization  work  are  amusing,  as  ' 

are  also  the  flickering  eyes  of  tiie  black 

faced  comedian  Jenkins. 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Small  sang  between: 

acts. 

Although  an  amateur  performance, 
the  plea  for  "humanity  through  under- 
standing" was  o*  wide  enough  interest 
to  assemble  a  good  audience. 


W.  H.  D.  of  Waverley  writes:  "Allow 
me  to  mention  a  rather  rare  occurrence 
at  one  of  our  local  stock  theatres.  Diir- 
ing  an  admirably  handled  courtroom 
scene,  the  two  leading  ladies  of  the 
company  sat  on  a  bench  at  one  side.  In 
street  attire,  mere  lay  figures,  without 
speech,  and  with  thelrattentlon  through- 
out the  act  concentrated  on  the  court 
proceedings.  An  admirable  example  of 
esprit  de  corps  and  self-effacement;  a 
lesson  to  those  afflicted  with  spotlight- 
Itis." 

G.  P.  M.  sends  us  this  clipping  from 
a  program  of  a  recent  concert  given  by 

a  school: 

Berceuse,  Op.  38,  No.  3;  Transcription 
"I  love  thee."  Op.  41,  No.  3;  Norwegian 

;  Bridal  procession.  Op.  19,  No.  2,  Grieig. 

,  and  adds:  "It  would  seem  that  every- 
thing Is  not  as  It  should  be  in  this  ar- 
rangement." 

James  Henry  O'Brien  has  written  an 
anti-vivisection  play,  "The  Cloak  of 
Science."  Here  is  a  great  and  gal- 
lorlous  opportunity  for  Mr.  George  Ar- 
liss.  Another  play  for  his  repertoire 
should  be  in  praise  of  vegelarlanlsm, 
showing  the  awful  fate  of  confirmed 
eatars  of  meat. 


The   Boston    Sym'phony   orchestra  Is 
out  of  town.    The  pix)gram  next  week 
will  comprise  a  symphony  in  C  major  i 
by  Haydn  (B.  &  H.  No.  7);  E.  B.  Hill's 
second  suite  "Stevensoniana,"  suggest-  | 
ed  by  poems  from  Stevenson's  "Child's 
Garden  of  Verses" — first  performed  by 
the  Symphony  Society  of  New  Y'ork  on 
March  25,  1923;  The  Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries   from    "The    Valkyrie."  Carl 
Flesch,  violinist,  will  play  Beethoven's 
concerto.  When  he  played  here  in  April, 
1914,  he  chose  Brahms's  concerto.  He 
Is  evidently  a  serious  person;  what  the  I 
Germans  call  "a  solid  musician." 
*' 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  will  sing  at 
Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  afternoon;  | 
the   People's  Symphony  orchestra  will  i 
give  a  concert  at  the  St.  James  Thea-  | 

tre;    Mnic.    Bourskaya,    mezzo-soprano,  i 
.and    the    Boston  Symphony  Ensemble 
win  give  a  concert  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Boston  Athletic  .\ssoc.atlon. 

F.  W.  M.  writes:  "You  were  recentlj 
asked'  about  a  'Song  of  a  Thousand 
Y'ears.'   Here  it  is: 

Lift  up  .  your  eyes  desponding  freemen! 

Fling  to  the  winds  your  needless  fears! 
He  who  unfurled  your  beauteous  banner 

Says  it  shall  wave  a  thousand  years.  | 

What  If  the  clouds,  one  little  moment. 
Hide  the  blue  sky  wiiere  morn  apTJears, 
When  the  bright  sun,  that  tints  them 
crimson 

Rises  to  shine  a  tliousand  j'ears" 

Tell    the    great    \\orld    these  blessed 
tidings! 

Yes,  and  be  sure  the  ix>ndman  hears! 
Tell  the  oppressed  of  ev'ry  nation 
JubWee  lasts  a  thousand  years. 

CHORUS 

A  thousand  years,  my  own  Columbia! 

'Tls  the  glad  day  so  long  foretold! 
'Tis  the  glad  morn  whose  early  twilight 

Washington  saw  in  times  of  old. 

"This  song  was  written  by  Henry  C. 
Work  in  ante  beilum  days  and  may  be 
found  in  'Heart  Songs'  In  the  National 
Magazine  and  published  by  the  Chappie 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  of  Bos- 
ton, in  1910." 


LE  CERCLE  FRANCAISE 
GIVES  MOLIERE  PLAY 

Large  Audience  at  Copley  Theatre 
Laughs  at  "Tartuflfe" 

Le  Cercle  Francaise  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity presented  Tartuffe,  by  Moliere, 
in  French,  at  the  Copley  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon.  This  is  the  first 
presentation  in  Boston.  The  cast  was 
follows: 

Mme.  Pemelle,  Rebessa  Williams;  FlI- 
pote,  Mary  Otis:  Elmire,  Mary  V.  Mur- 
ray; Marlane,  Helen  Grew;  Cleante,  J. 
D.  Lodge;  Damis.  R.  D.  Jlerian;  Dorlne, 
Ethel  Thayer;  Orgon,  Ernest  Perrln: 
Valere,  Ernest  Iselin;  Tartuffe,  J.  R. 
Robinson;  Mr.  Loyal,  F.  P.  Dunne,  Jr.; 
I.'Exempt.  Richard  Waldron. 

Preceding  the  play,  M.  Louis  AUard. 
associate  professor  of  Harvard,  gave  a 
short  address  on  the  play.  "Tartuffe," 
or  the  Hypocrite,  is  a  comedy  in  five 
acts  by  the  famous  French  "Master  of 
the  Laugh,"  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Paris  during  the  17th  century  in  'Ma 
maison  d'Orgon.'' 

The  play  describes  the  villainies  of  the 
pious  hypocrite  Tartuffe,  who  almost 
succeeds  In  robbing  the  credulous  Orgon 
of  all  his  worldly  wealth,  as  well  as 
wrecking  his  domestic  life.  He  Is  finally 
carried  off  to  prison  by  order  of  the 
king. 

Mr.  Robinson  made  a  very  pious  ras- 
cal as  Tartuffe;  Ernest  Perrin,  as  Orgon. 
was  amusing  and  realistic,  while  Ethel 
Thayer  was  very  saucy  as  the  meddling 
maid  who  laughs  at  them  all.  The  play 
was  carefully  given  and  was  enjoyed  by 
a  large  audience. 


SABATINI  GIVES 
VIOLIN  CONCERT 


Carlo  Sabatini.  violinist,  and  Kulon 
Robison.  tenor,  with  an  .  accompanist 
apiece,  Arthur  Fiedler  and  Je?us  San- 
roma,  gave  a  concert  last  night  in  Jor- 
dan hall.  ^\r.  Sabatini  played  the 
H.»ndcl  sonata  in  D  major,  the  Dvorak 
concerto,  a  Neapolitan  Dance  (No.  1) 
by  Scalero,  the  Wllhelmy  arrangement 
of  Schubert's  "Ave  Maria'  and  a  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody  by  Hauser. 

Mr.  Robinson  sang  "Posate,  Dormlte," 
Basanl;  "Danza,  Danza."  Durante; 
"Un'  Aura  Amorosa."  Mozart;  "I  B.at- 
tltorl  Dl  Grano"  (Italian  Folk  Song), 
Genl    Sadero:    "Three    Ravensf'  (Old 

i  English),  Ireland:  "My  Lagan  Lo\"e" 
(trad.  Ulster  folk  song),  Hamiltoti 
Harty;  "O  Palmo-uth  Is  a  Fine  Town." 

I  Shaw;   "Would  God  I  Were  a  Temler 

1  .\pple-Blossom"  (old  Irish),  Fisher;  "O, 
Dear!  What  Can  the  MatA*  B;?"  (old 

I  English).  "Reaper  John,",,»ax. 

!  IMr.  Saljatini  wisely  followed  the 
pleasant  growing  fashion  among  violin- 
ists of  not  Insisting  on  an  entire  eve- 

I  nlng  of  music  for  the  violin.  In  search 
of  a  classic  to  play  he  wandered  as 
widely  afield  as  Handel,  finding  for  re- 
ward a  charming  sonata  which  other 
violinists,  in  public  at  all  events,  ne- 


Illy 

fine 


I'ut  1; 
It    for  ' 
,    ,1  N  wrlttop 
md  brilliantly 

'  .48  .Miore  pHssaR.  s  for  dlspla> 

-  Ibatlnl  hid  not  been  P  aguca  | 
;   nf-rvutisncss  last  nlgl<t.  be 
r,bablv  not   bnvo   resorted  so 
V   to   ,ra:n  force.      The  second 
.  .„,,„e  of  the  concerto.-.s  flnale  P'^*^ 
w  th  excpllent  rhythem.  the  second  theme  ^ 
o'^rhrVtrst  movement  ""^^'^''J^;  i 

.   tone    also   the    larphetto    of    tne . 
Lo  wen  indeed  ^-t  't  seemed 
,r  h.-  was  by  no  means  at  his  best.  1 
Mr.     Robl.^on     brought     forward     a  J 
fn-oop   of   loUt   songs,    very  knowingly, 

"  Thir'tricked  o..t.    they    maKc  good 
.ong.*.  tbelv  HOoeplaWllty  depending  on 
Ihc     individual     listener's  familiantv 
«Uh  and  Uklng  for  t^o  original.  re- 
land-8  way.  however,  with  the  Three 
Ravens."    seems  quite   mistaken,  even 
to  a  person,  with  no  special  fondness 
f,.r  the  ."ong.  . 
Mo<  successful  of  the  arrrngements 
■haps  is  Mr.  Fisher's  graceful  yes* 
.,on  of  the  Irish  song,  though  Bax  made 
1  something  highly  amusing  of    O  Df"; 
What  Can  the  Matter  Be""  Mr  Roblson 
«,ng  these  songs,  especially  those  cal  - 
ine  for  full  voice,  well,  and  so  he  did 
'the  attractive  Italian  folk  song  which 
.d  to  be  repeated.   He  also  had  to  add 
^  extra  song.  Exc«Uently  Mr.  Sanroma 
lived  the  atcompaniments  demanding 
.'iilianey  and  sharpness  of  "n/ii^rx. 
nlliancv  and  sharpttess  of  rhythm 


on  the  neck.    I-et  U» 
,,,  ,,   Oliver  Wendell  llolmM's 
iiit'd  Lesson" : 
,    ,    free-born  r»co.  »v«r8«  to  •v*ry 

,Has  tossed  the  yoke  of  Europe  from  Its 

iFrom  the  green  pralrlo  to  the  eea-girt 

The  w'h'^le  wide  nfttltfn  turns  Us  collars 
I  down. 


Our  friend,  Mrs.  Eugene  Golightly,  is 
In  distress.   She  wishes  to  give  a  dinner 
party,    but   not  one   in   the  •  ordinary 
formal  manner,  for  she  dislikes  routine 
and  finds  that  the  dinners  to  which  sh 
Is  Invited  are  the  same  old  dreary  thini^ 
through  the  courses,  from  cocktail  to 
coffee.    We  referred  her  to  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  who  advises  her  to  follow 
the    example    of    Trlmalchlo,  whose 
sumptuous  dinner  Is  described  by  Pet- 
ronlus. 

The  second  course  at  this  dinner  was 
a  big:  round  tray  with  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  arranged  round  the  edge,  and 
over  each  sign  the  master  artist,  a 
special  chef  (materlae  structor — "ma- 
terlae"  meaning  "eduilorum,"  or  things 
to  eat)  had  placed  a  dainty  appropriate 
to  the  subject. 

"Over  Arlea,  the  Ram,  were  butter- 
beans.  (An  atrocious  pun  suggested 
by  Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  headmaster  of 
Owen's  school,  Islington,  for  the  Latin 
"clcer  arletlnum");  over  Taurus,  the 
Bull,  a  porterhouse  steak;  over  the 
Twins,  two  kidneys  and  a  pair  of  sweet- 
breads (here  Mr.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  a 
modest  man,  substituted  "kidneys"  for 
tiip  Latin  word  of  Petronius);  over  the 
«  ub  (as  the  Crab  was  in  the  ascendant 
the  birth  of  the  host)  a  festal  gar- 
land; over  Leo,  the  Lion,  a  fig  from 
Africa  (for  lions  and  flgs  came  from 
there);  over  Virgo,  the  udder  of  a 
I  .irling  sow;  over  Libra,  the  Scales,  a 
.  .ilance  with  tarts  In  one  pan  and 
cheese  cakes  in  the  other;  over  Scorpio, 
a  salt  water  fish;  over  Sagittarius,  the 
Archer,  a  hare;  over  Capricorn,  the 
Horned  Goat,  a  lobster,  claws  and  all; 
over  Aquarius,  the  Rainbringer,  a 
goose;  over  the  Fishes,  a  pair  of  mul- 
lets. The  centrepiece  was  a  little  heap 
of  gras.»y  turf  bearing  a  honeycomb. 
Bread  was  handed  round  in  a  mlnla-  i 
ture  silver  oven,  to  keep  it  hot,  by  an  ( 
Egyptian  boy.  and  even  this  fellow  '■ 
favored  us  with  a  music  hall  catcli  in 
an  excruciating  voice." 

or  course,  Mrs.  GoUghtly  need  not 
carry  out  this  Idea  precisely.  There  Is 
the  theme;  let  her  invent  her  own  vari- 
ations. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  In  his  notes,  points  the 
way.  "This  zodiac  dish  was  a  tour  de 
force  which  an  American  hostess  might 

I well  Imitate.  According  to  a  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Dally  Telegraph 
in  Augu.st,  1913,  a  dance  was  given  at 
;a  *garag:e  with  Its  shooting  and  bowl- 
ing galleries  and  rows  of  Aunt  Sallys 
.  .  .  With  the  ices  the  chap  took  In  a 
huge  cake  with  10  lighted  candles.  It 
■was  cut.  and  from  It  sprung  a  tiger 
which  crouched  and  then  leaped 
towards  the  hostess,  whose  healtli 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm.'  " 

Where,  pray,  did  this  take  place  and 
who  was  the  hostess? 

Mrs.  Golightly,  who  has  "enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education," 
might  oonsuH  with  profit  the  copious 
notes  to  the  37th  chapter  of  Petronius 
in  the  superb  quarto  of  Peter  Burmann 
(Utrecht,  1709). 

BYRON  AND  HOLMES 

Mr.  Dennis  Bradley  of  London,  de- 
scribed as  "the  well-known  Men's 
Paquin,"  sees  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  wear  purple  evening  clothes, 
provided  the  purple  be  subdued.  Turn- 
",ng  his  attention  to  .collars,  he  thinks 
Rvronic   mieht    supersede  the 


Rut,  O  my  friend!  my  favorite  fellow 
man  .        .  _ 

It  Nature  made  you  on  her  modeim  plan, 
Sooner  than  wandtr  with  your  windpipe 

bare —  , 
The  frtilt  of  Eden  ripening  In  th*  air— - 
With  that  lean  iiead-stalk.  that  protrud- 
ing chin, 

Wear  standing  collars,  were  they  made 
of  tin! 

And  have  a  neokcloth— by  the  Uiroat  of 
Jove!' 

Cut  from  the  funnel  of  a  rusty  stove! 

WILL  SOME  ONE  SECOND  HIM? 

IIas  the  World  Wags: 

Does  this  chap  qualKy  for  your  Hall 
of  Fame? 

Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye.  chief  topographi- 
cal tupinecr  of  the  United  States  geo- 
logical survey.     R.  W.  WESTWOOD.  , 
Washington.  D.  C.  1 

HIS  GREATEST  INVENTION 

(From  the  Evening  Transcript) 
"ICdison  was  once  asked  what  he  con- 
sidered his  greatest  Invention.    He  an- 
swered: 

/~i/-kC?T>TT'T      ar»T  (Vilh  Eiuitnisli  harp 

VjtUot  HiLi     t:i\Jl-i\JO  uocompanlment. 

Sung  by  Mrg.Drusllla  Besant  ." 

IS  THERE  NO  AGE  LIMI"!? 

(Noted  by  G.  W.  H.  In  The  Boston  Herald) 
NEW  YORK.  March  6— Edward  Can- 
faro,  3  years  old,  was  held  today  in 
$25,000  ball  for  questioning  by  the  police 
:n  connection  with  the  murder  of  Louise 
Lawson,  24-year-old  Texas  music  stu- 
dent and  screen  actress. 


.  h 


Franok;  Ch.. 
Bchorr.o.  Hollli 
catft.  Widor. 

To  P1.-.-IS6  a  wide  public  wUh  an  organ 
recital  is  no  easy  task-     So:,  .,  people 
will  not  tolerate  traiiBcrlptloM  nt  any 
price.    They  have  no  fnnoy  f.>r  llsteii- 
Ing   to  orchestral   or   nlui'o   imiHlc  in 
masquerade.     Others    H»k  ti»mselve8 
whether  any  composer  of  the  lirst  ruim. 
Bn.h  perhaps  excepted,  has  done  his 
stro.isost  work  when  writing  for  tna 
organ.  .  .  ... 

And  there  are  others  who  cannot  dis- 
social." the  organ  from  chur.  li.  om 
Hundred"  In  tt  country  moetlnt;  house 
can  stir  them,  or  a  fugue  by  Bach  to 
usher  them  out  after  service,  or  ttje 
music  at  mass  In  a  Gothic  cathedral 
where  It  echoes  high  in  the  distant, 
duskv  roof.  Such  folk  find  mtlo  dancei 
and  sonss  played  on  an  organ  Jarring. 

Mr.  Johnson  apparently  has  no  pa- 
tience witli  transcrlptloiis;  rigidly  he 
limited  hlm.self  last  night  to  what,  ap- 
parently, waa  written  In  the  beglnnrng 
for  the  organ.  A  musician,  furthermore, 
of  fine  taste,  he  played  In  Jordan  Hall 
no  music  which  demands  a  church  for 
Us  setting.  If,  from  the  or^-an  litera- 
ture left,  he  found  not  many  master- 
pieces to  play,  the  fault  Is  scarcely  his. 
But.  another  time,  could  not  something 
be  done  with  a  Handel  concerto,  secu- 
lar music  fnoiich  for  the  concert  hall, 
and  grateful,  too? 

What  he  did  find.  Mr.  Johnson  played 
rtellghtfuilv.  the  old  French  pieces  with 
charming  grace,  the  French  chorale 
with  an  impressively  planned  climax, 
hriHi-Mitlv  'hot  parade-piece  that  stout- 
ly holds  its  own,  the  toccata  by  Widor. 
His  scheme  of  registration,  through  so 
restrained  that  it  might  perhaps  run  the 
risk  of  monotony,  at  present  seems  the 
expression  of  an  exceptionally  pure 
taste.  A  relief  It  is  after  the  showy 
exhibitions  sometlmfes  one  encounters. 
Mr.  Johnson's  concert.  It  was  plain  to 
see.  gave  pleasure  to-  an  unusually  at- 
tentive audience.  ^-  ■ 
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1,0  over- 


FROM  AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  The; 
Boston  Herald  when  its  office  was  on 
the  comer  of  Williams  court — I  think 
it  was  then  at  101  Washington  street. 
I  remember  the  delivery  room  in  Pi 
Alley  presided  over  by  Sam  Frye,  where 
I  called  twice  a  day  for  a  batch  of 
papers  for  a  South  end  store  at  565 
Washington  street.  I  also  call  to  mind 
the  Boston  Times.  It  had  a  scoop  in 
the  Kellogg-Lachmere  House  affair. 

I  saw  some  time  ago  that  the  Boston 
Theatre  was  used  for  the  first  time  for 
a  ballroom  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  the  city,  but  it  I  remember 
correctly  the  Boston  Light  Infantrj' 
[(Tigers),  when  Charles  O.  Rogers  of 
ithe  Boston  Journal  was  captain  of  the 
corps,  had  the  honor  of  its  first  use  for 
that  purpose  and  the  Boston  firemen 
used  it  the  second  time. 

Can  any  one  tell  me  what  was  the 
fate  of  the  act  drop  used  at  the  Boston 
Museum  In  the  '708  or  'SOs?  It  was  a 
fine  copy  of  Church's  "Heart  of  the 
Andes."  Perhaps  Mr.  William  Sey- 
mour can  tell.  Also  where  is  the 
original  painting?  Is  It  in  the  Wash- 
ington Art  Gallery?  Many  may  recall 
the  classic  description  of  the  original 
by  Theodore  WInthrop. 

A.  OTI8  CHAMBBRLIN. 
Cambridge. 

The  Boston  Light  Infantry  gave  a 
ball  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Feb.  28, 
1859;  the  Mount  Vernon  ball  was  On 
March  4.  the  Firemen's  Military  and 
Civic  Bail  on  March  18;  a  Grand  Juve- 
nile Ball  on  March  23.  of  that  year. 
The  auditorium  was  floored  over  level 
with  the  stage.  The  bail  in  honor  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  on  Oct.  18, 
I860.— Ed. 

100  PLUS 
As  the  World  Wags:        .    ^  „ 

A  student  has  just  recited.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
democracy,  but  an  oligarchy.  How  shall 
I  rank  him?  B.  H.  P. 


A  correspondent  queries  the  correct- 
ness of  the  word  "preventatives"  as  in 
"moth  preventatives"  sold  at  a  depart- 
ment store  in  Boston.  It  Is  a  needless 
lengthening  of  "preventive,"  but  it  has 
been  in  good  standing  in  the  English 
language  for  nearly  300  years,  and  has 
been  used  by  Adam  Smith.  Sydney 
Smith.  Bulwer,  Lewes.  J.  H..  Newman. 
Gen.  George  Washington  wrote  in  1(»». 
"Wearing  flannel  next  the  skin  is  tne 
best  cura  for  and  preventative  or  tne 
rhe-umatism  I  ever  tried."  . 

Another    correspondent    asks  about 
I  "interpretative  and  "interpretive."  The 
former  is  the  adjective  in  general  use, 
2,nd  Is  the  older  form.   "Interpretive"  is 
rare,  although  it  was  in  the  English 
language  nearly  250  yexrs  ago  Philip 
!  James  Bailey  wrote  in  "Festus  :  Con- 
founding t€«t  and  comment,  with  no 
njlo  interpretive."    Does  any  one  read 
"Festus"   today?    There  was  a  time 
when  Bailey  was  hailed  as  a  great 
poet.    Moir  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
h.TO  above  "Browning  or  Stirling."  Note 
the  coupling  of  the  two  names.  Lven 
Mr.    Herkimer    Johnson     might  asK. 
"Who,  pray,  wa*  Stirling?"  Yet  Uailey 
;  figures  in  the  "Dictionary  of  Poetica 
Quotations":   "We  live  in  d^'^f- 
vear-i  .    We    shpuld    count  timo 

by  heart  throbs.-  Copies  of  "Festus.' 
gaudily  bound,  were  to  be  seen  n  many 
New  England  houses  in  tha  fifties  and 
sixties. 


ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  this  sign  in  the  Hotel  El  Tovar 
at  the  Grand  Canyon:  "This  is  a  Gov- 
ernment Reservation.  All  wild  flowers 
are  forbidden  to  be  picked." 

Taunton.  F.  L.  M. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

•■Delia  A.  Locke.  Hairdresser.  Will 
she  deal  yer  one  that  matches  or  money 
refunded  and  the  house  stands  the  loss? 

"M"  A  SEL. 

ORGANTsTaVET^ 
PLEASING  RECITAL 

Last  night  in  Jordan  hall  B^-ederick 
Johnson,  organist,  gave  a  recital,  play- 
ing this  program:  Prelude.  Bach;  Recit 
de  Tierce  en  tallle.  De  Grigny;  Alle- 
cretto.  Clerambault:  Choral  In  A  minor, 


(From  the  WInthrop  Review) 
A  gas  meter  was  broken  into  at  437 
WInthrop  street  early  t^'s  week  and  a 
good  sized  amount  was  taken.  Every- 
body is  urged  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
these  thieves. 

REMINISCENCES 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Yesterday  I  went  to  a  great  hospital. 
To  write  a  will  for  a  man 
Whose  brains  and  energy 
Had  gained  him  a  fortune. 

But  he  had  neglected  his  Golf, 
And  Nature  reluctantly  handed  him 
One  of  her  booby  prizes. 
A  large  collection  of  Gail  Stones. 

He  was  glad  to  talk  of  anything 
Except  himself  or  hl.s  money. 
He  recalled  the  happy  days 
When   we    criss-crossed  Johnny  Har- 
vard's yard. 
As  old  Jones  rang  the  hourly  class  bell 

We  revived  the  "Old  Elm"  and  Boston 
Museum. 

And  Papa  Ballou  s  roulette  parlor. 
At  No.  8  Hayivard  Place. 
And  Billy  Park's  musty  ale  and  live 

lobsters; 
\Tid  when  liis  wife  left  the  room 
lllc  asked  me  if  I  remembered  the  day 
Wo   took   the   two    waitresses   up  to 

Springfield 
To  .«ee,  the  Yale  game  played  at  Hamp- 

dci;  Park. 


1   c'on  t   iUin..    111  . 

well. 

We  Viiiglied  too  much,  perhaps: 

i^iii  1  »aw  his  color  come  back. 

.Sh.  thought  I  had  shown  him  the  Prim- 
rose Paths. 

Little  did  she  rcalire  he  was  the  wretch 

Who  taught  mo  to  blow  smoke  through 
my  nose 

\t  "PlKg^"  Everett's  prep  school. 

JAMES  L.  BD WARDS. 

THE  COMPLETE  DRESSER 

(Aflv.  In  tli«  we"lhorou(th  Chronicle) 
THE  MODERN    "C.M.UNG   CARD' — 
a  Nice  Big  Box  of 
CHOCOLATES 
Just  a  nice  box  of  .  hocolates.  your 
hat  and  vour  coat;  that  Is  tho  cor- 
rect visiting  apparel  for  men.  Now 
you  aro  fully  equipped  to  call  on 
the  lady  of  your  choice  arid  you 
are  sure  of   meeting   her  deepest 
approval,  etc. 

Mr.  A.  Mess  writes:  in  Toronto 
aged  philosophers  and  some  frl.sky  men 
still  slush  their  hair  with  oil  and  part 
the  hair  behind.  The  oiled  dome,  while 
It  Is  prominent,  causes  no  public  scan- 
dal." 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THRIFT 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Can  any  one  supply  the  first  lines  cf 
this  old  verse? 

"For  wicked  waste  makes  woeful  want 
And  I  might  live  to  say: 

'O.  how  I  wish  I  had  the  crust 
That  once  I  threw  away!'  " 
reabody.         MARY  L.  NICHOLS. 

COCKLESAND  CLAMS 

A"!  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  cockles 
or  scallops  wero  once  called  clams.  A 
shell  was  worn  in  the  hat.  sigiiifylng, 
like  the  green  turban  of  the  Mahom 
medan.  that  the  wearer  had  made  a 
pious  pilgrimage. 

"How  shall  I  your  true  love  knew 

From  another  one? 
By  his  cockle-hat  and  staff 
And  his  sandal  shoon." 
,But  was  not  the  cockleshell  worn  as 
marking  specifically   a  pilgrim  to  the 
shrine  of  Santiago  de  Compostella?  A 
s  Int  of  such  sreat  repute  that  there  Is 
sa  d  to  have  been  a  Period  (presumably 
in  those  Middle  Ages  which,  however 
Lpacious  they  were,  must  have  been  as 
crowded   with   Btirrlng   events   as  the 
Mavflower   with    ancestors)    when  ^he 
roads  and  mountain  passes  of  southern 
France  and  northern  Spain     ere  liter- 
ally   thronged    with    pilgrims    to  his 
shrine?    The  reason  for  the  ascrlpt  on 
of   this    emblem   to   Saint  .James  the 
Elder  1  have  forgotten,  but  it  shou'd  be 
a  pfeasant  tale.     MIRIAM  LOWELL. 
Winchester. 

Santiago  appeared  in  person  at  the 
battle  of  Clavijo.  Mounted  a  ^.hite 
horse,  he  killed  60,000  Moors,  and  It  was 
there  that  he  dropped  the  "veneras  or 
sc^Uop  shells  Which  were  worn  by  pll- 
T\ms  In  remembrance.      In  the  me 

S  ^val  days  the  ^"'^  °^f, 
to  Compostella  was  abso  utel>  neces- 
sary in  many  cases  to  take  up  an  in- 
heritance." The  town  of  Santiago,  so 
named  after  the  Spanish  name  of  St. 
James  the  Elder,  was  also  called  Com- 
postella (Campus  Stellae)  because  a 
star  pointed  out  where  his  body  was 
concealed  in  a  cave  sacred  to  Bacchus 
and  forgotten  for  nearly  SOO  years.  In 
8  -9  wild  bulls  came  of  their  own  accord 
to  draw  the  body  to  Santiago.— Ed. 


A  FOLLOWER  OF  GOOD  DOC.  COUE 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
Sezzl  to  Friend  Wife— "What'd  you 

get  on  the  radio  today,  dearie?"  1 
"Oh.  I  got  the  setting-up  exercises' 

this  morning  at  7."  | 
"Didja  take  'em?"  ^  ^,  I 
"No  I  just  listened  In.  and  It  tired  me 

out  so  much  that  I  went  back  to  bed 

and  slept  a  coupla  hours.        H.  E.  a. 


Villiers  Stanford  has  w:  nc-s 
Irish  rhapsody  for  orchtst:..   -^o-  «'. 
which  "really  for  violin  and  orchestra. 

«4„»n  with  the  composer's  piano 
"^'^  ^T^Lt  nlayed  by  Mr.  Llddle.  The 
'^'r^^^ToHn  ls^o  constantly  the  leader 
^n'^t  ttere  is  only  one  passage  where  the 
'■"cbestra  is  mlsLd.  An  effective  piece, 
but  not  one  written  for  effect;  it  sug- 
but  not  oil  bravura  opening, 

^.r^efi"  1  e  second  theme,  and  its  final 
rthe  Mdler  of  the  eountrysWe  im- 

:-.<"orfo^?'^:.i:rodyT  ^"^.^ 

;«t'was  sybil  Eaton  (Londop^Feb. 


Mme.  Tetrazzlni  is  recovering  from 
nfliienza  Her  trip  to  England  has  been 
^stS  and  ah 'will  have  a  long  rest 
It  Capri. 
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"In  Love  ■with  Love,"  a  comedy  by  Vincent  Lawrence,  will  be  seer, 
at  the  Wilbur  Thentre  tomorrow  night  for  the  first  time.  It  was  produced 
at  Atlantic  City  on  July  23,  1923.  The  play  has  been  described  as  depict- 
ing "vict!7\s  of  n'.uun-calf  love."  Ann  Jordan,  an  attractive  young  girl, 
is  courted  by  three  men:  one  a  hustling  salesman;  the  second  a  callow 
youth;  the  third  an  engineer  who  is  in  love  with  her  when  he  is  not 
thiniltyj'  about  building  a  bridge.  Whom  did  she  choose?  The  curious 
will  find  out  by  seeing  the  play.  When  the  play  was  seen  at  the  Ritz 
Theatre,  New  York,  with  the  stage  settings  by  Livingston  Piatt,  Lynn 
Kontanne  played  .-^nn;  Robert  Strange,  the  business  man;  Henrj'  Hull,  the 
-lull  suitor;  Ralph  Morgan,  the  bridge  builder'.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Mor- 
;:an  was  leading  "lady"  in  the  Columbia  University  shows.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  play  was  written  for  younger  players  than  those  taking  part 
in  the  production. 

Karel  Capek's  "R.  U.  R.,"  a  fantastic  melodrama,  will  be  produced  at 
rhe  Copley  tomorrow  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  When  it  was 
produced  in  New  Yotk  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  Oct. 
9,  1922.  it  was  &aid  to  be  the  first  play  from  Czecho-Slovakia  produced  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  play 
has  been  described  as  "murderous  social  satire  done  in  terms  of  the  most 
hair-raising  melodrama."  It  was  first  played  at  the  Vinohradske  Divadle 
ni  Prague.  "R.  U.  R."  stands  for  Rossum's  Universal  Robots.  "All  sorts  of 
s\-mbolic  meanings  may  be  read  into  the  play  by  the  spectator  possessed 
of  an  active  and  sjTnpathetic  imagination.  It  projects  the  discovery  of  and 
t-xperiments  with  a  formula  by  which  human  beings,  perfect  in  all  ways 
except  their  lack  of  souls,  are  manufactured  by  the  thousands,  and  it 
follows  the  results  of  the  experiment  to  an  acceptable,  if  not  altogether 
reasonable  conclusion."  The  elder  Rossum  had  failed  in  imitating  natui-e. 
His  created  dog  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  stunted  calf  and  lived  only  a 
few  days.  The  son  was  more  successful.  He  considered  man's  anatomy 
and  c*,  nded  to  cut  out  all  supei-fluous  organs,  dimensions,  senses.  These 
Robot*;  begin  to  hate  their  taskmasters.  They  are  sold  to  relieve  man 
from  labor.  Tliey  learn  the  use  of  firearms,  for  they  have  been  paid  to 
make  war.  Finally  they  all  rebel  and  sweep  man  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  One  mechanic  is  left.  He  tries  to  Recreate  the  formula  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  revolution;  Striving  to  recreate  it,  he  learns  that  suffer- 
ing has  humanized  the  Robots.  He  finds  a  Rbbot  and  a  Robotess  willing 
to  die  for  each  other.  The  old  mechanic,  Alquist,  tearfully  exclaims: 
Go,  Adam;  go.  Eve.    The  world  is  yours." 

The  play  in  November,  1922,  was  moved  to  the  Frazee  Theatre,  New 
York.    There  were  184  performances  in  all  that  season. 

Capek  was  born  in  upper  Bohemia  in  1890.    "R.  U.  R."  was  the  first 
of  his  plays  to  attract  general  attention.    He  and  Josef  Capek  wrote  the  ' 
play  m  which  they  dramatized  certain  phases  of  insect  life  in  order  to  j 
comment  on  human  life.  v  j 

In  the  production  at  New  York  the  chief  parts  were  taken  by  Basil  * 

^^"^^VJ;"'"',?''^''^''*'  "^"'^y  Travers,  Helen  Westley,  John  Rutherford 
and  Kathleen  MacDonell. 


When    R.  U.  R.    was  produced  in  London  the  Randean  management 
held  a  debate  concerning  its  meaning.    St.  Martin's  Theatre  was  packed  . 
to  the  doors.    We  quote  from  a  London  newspaper  of  June  29,  1923.    The  '' 
Shaw^^^  ^^"^^  ^'  ^'  Commander  Kenworthy  and  Bernard 

„  "The  point  that  appealed  to  Mr.  -$;hesterton  was  the  .blind  and  casual 
v,ay  m  which  the  scientists  of  the  play  rushed  into  their  discovery  for 
making  mechanical  humans.  He  drew  a  parallel  between  these  light- 
headed pioneers  and  Cobden  and  Bright,  'those  rollicking  blades,'  whom 
nnJf^^^    f^-  '"'^"^'y  courageous  adventurers,  turning  England  into  a 

H.  th^n.l^if  j;'^.  r""*'^  7'*°"*  '^^^P^"^  ^°  ^^'"^  ^^hat  might  happen. 
?nl  ^^^r^!  1^"^"'"  ''^Seested  by  the  dramatist  was  that  of 
tne  man  of  science  who  had  no  philosophy  of  human  happiness. 

for  intrnTfl!!  r  ^«"^"°jthy  discussed  the  play  mainly  as  an  argument 
^  Jni  af  ratd  ?/  U '"^        .^''"'^  ^^^"^  ^^^"^  scientists, 

nohntfl^AA  I  T^^''''''  '^^t^'^ine  to  foment  differences  among  the 
S?r,«fio^    destroy  their  solidarity,  as  differences  are  fomented  among 

cause    hev  h/T';/-''"'"  ^^^^^  "^^'^       Robots  be^ 

mnrl  c   Y     i  oP'n'ons  imposed  on  them,  and  that  they  were  far 

gin  inren^e.  -'"^^  P^--^^  a%Tr! 

in  s?far?.^Thi''!"  'm"^  °"  \°  maintain  that  we  were  all  nature's  Robots 
%   ^  '^"'■^  '^^d  to  be  done.    If  we  were  to  live  we 

PoSble"wfh  all  tr'T''.  '''''''  as  fairfy  aS 

le^Sure  Fo.  hii  ,^  u'^'  machmery,  and  keep  our  best  selves  for  our' 
was  n^t  fn  hi.^in  .  ".r"'''^  T"'^^  ^'"'''''^  leisure-'happinessi 
don't  Se."  happiness  I've  had,'  he  declared,  <^ 

Apropos  of  the  row  in  New  York  over  Eugene  O'Neill's  play  in  whici 
a  young  negro  is  married  to  a  white  girl,  we  have  recalled  a  letter  date- 
Boston  in  which  the  -writer,  a  colored  woman,  expresses  her  opinion  o 
miscegenation.  She  writes  with  reference  to  the  reported  marriage  of 
prominent  negro  to  a  white  woman  in  London. 

"We  have  just  as  fine  and  educated  ladies  in  our  race  as  you  have, 
and  JUS.  as  soon  as  one  of  our  black  men  gets  a  little  up  in  the  world  th 
h,^  to  marry  a  white  woman.    We  negroes  do  not  want 

him  among  us.  You  white  folks  can  have  him.  Harrv  Burlei-h  has  a! 
T^wS  ^'^'"""^^  White  and  our  beloved  Bookeri 

I.  Washington,  the  greatest  race  leader  and  educator  who  ever  lived  had^ 

ma"  fa  black"  '  '  ^  would  never  i 

Sed  neonT.\'"^".'^  ^\  °''       ^"^°P^-      ^e  well  thinking  1 

colored  people  do  not  want  any  intermarriages." 

panions'- in  whl>!''  f""^  Merrick's  novel,  "The  Quaint  Com- 

panions,  m  which  a  famous  negro  tenor  in  England  marries  a  white  girl.  I 

trage^Tf  Ivar^  "0"         Threshold  of  the  Kingdom,"  the 

Tag^  for  the  Hfe  .r.T'''  °^  '"''"^^^'^^  dreams,  and  his  girl  wife,  Elina, 
JenrarkeJ-    "On.  f  ^  T'"'        Produced  at  Paris,  a  Parisian  woman 

^.rrh;!^  have  LtW?h      ''l'^^^     ^"^^"'^         P^«^^  here,' 
-  :>iii  u,j  nave  settled  the  question  in  two  acts." 


A  <.on-espondent  writes:  "In  The  Hernial  o  i 
noticed  you  had  an  article  on  heredity  in  fta^j  f  .^""day  (Martfb 
the  only  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Trvinf  I'rthrdan'^ir'n' 
H.  B.  Ir\'ing,  is  now  acting  in  London  wiTh  M  ^  daughter  of  the  late 
'Alice-sit-by-the-fire.'  sL  is  a  P^ettv  ^  ^  .  f't  ^''^P"'''^  ^  of 
seage.  She  is  20  this  year.  Her  brother  I  «f  ""^^  the 
He  has  a  talent  for  acting,  but  hTs  taken  T''  ^^ist. 
another's  father),  Baird,  wt  wL  rblSfster tut  IT  '''^"'^^'^  (his 
amateur  painter.    Elizabeth  and  Laurence  at  S^HtVs  IZl  Itlt 

me^S-'^\r?s  srvon^!?r/^r  132^/^^^  r  i  ^---^  -^^^ 

debut  as  Titania  in  "A  Midsummer  mil?  "^^f.^  professional 
*uished  himself  in  the  wafSn  Jhe  air  U^HeT 


BROADCASTING 

ORCHESTRAS 

The  British  Broadcasting  Company 
begran  last  month  a.  series  of  sympiiony 
concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
pany's regular  audience  of  '■listeners- 
|n''  and  for  an  audience  In  the  hall 
For  the  first  concert  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr.  Percy 
Pitt,  was  engaged,  and  an  elaborate 
program  was  given,  which  contained 
Mozart's  Overture  to  "Die  Entfueh- 
rung,"  D'Indy  s  .Symphfenis  Variations 
''Istar,"  Salnt-Saons's  Violin  Concerto 
In  B  minor,  the  solo  part  plaved  by 
Miss  Daisy  Kennedy,  and  Ravel's  Suite 
•Ma  Mere  I'Oye."  This  was  the  first 
part;  there  was  a  second,  containing 
orchestral  works  by  Bizet  and  Chabrier, 
with  violin  solos,  after  an  interval 
during  which  the  usual  news  bulletin 
was  broadcast  from  the  London  station. 

The  London  Times  gave  this  interest- 
ing account  pf  the  experiment: 

"The  Mozart  overture  on  the  whole  ^ 
came  out  very  clearly;  the  individual 
tnsCi'unients  were  easily  distinguishable 
and  the  masses  of  tone  sounded  of  a 
reasonably  musical  quality.  It  seemed 
that  the  overture  was  played  with 
singular  neatness  and  crispness  of 
phrasing.  The  more  modern  orchestra- 
tion ywas  less  satisfactory.  In  Illndy's 
work  one  noticed  most  of  the  faults  of 
reproduc*!-.".  associated  with  gramo- [ 
•pinjT.c  rtcords,  the  tendeacy  of  the  bass 
to  disappear  altogether,  of  the  middle 
tones  of  the  orchestra  to  become  a  dull 
roar,  and  of  the  high  tones,  whether  of 
strings  or  wood-wind,  to  take  on  a 
colorless  whistling  quality. 

"In  listening  to  Mi.ss  Daisy  Kennedy's 
violin  playing  almost  the  exact  pitch 
could  be  detected  at  which  the  violin, 
heard  by  wireless,  Wases  to  be  a  violin 
and  becomes  a  whistle.  The  change 
take.s  place  about  A  above  the  treble 
«tave.  Curiously  enough,  the  harmonics' 
at,  the  end  of  the  middle  movement 

sounded  more  like  themselves  than  did 
the  ordinary  high  notes.  Most  of  the 
Ravel  (which  we  followed  with  a  score, 
so  the  eye  may  have  helped  the  ear) 
seemed  to  come  out  pretty  well,  except 
certain  of  the  wood-wind  tunes  in  the 
'Laideronnette'  movement;  but  one  fault 
here,  w'hich  belonged  not  to  the  repro- 
ducing mechanism,  but  to  the  actual 
playing,  was  very  evident.  There  was 
not  a  real  pianissimo  from  first  to  last. 
On  the  whole  the  impression  was  that 
•listenlng-ln'  to  music  is  still  such  a 
widely  different  thing  from  listening  to 
music  that  concert-givers  need  scarcely 
be  afraid  of  losing  the  more  musical 
part  of  their  audience  from  the  counter- 
attraction  of  the  wireless." 


MUSICAL  ENGLAND 

The  point  is  that  ]00  years  ago  the 
Knglish  people  were  said  to  be  at  the 
beginning  of  4  musical  renaissance,  ana 
again  toward  the  end  of  the  Victorian 
er«.  the  claim  was  repeated,  and  it  is 
raised  again  now.  If  It  seems  neces- 
sary to  suggest  that  the  claim  has  not 
much  more  justification  now  than  for- 
merly, that  need  Imply  no  slur  eithet 
on  the  composers,  the  executants  or 
"the  numerous  class  of  persons  anxious 
to  see  native  talent  encouraged."  There 
are  now,  and  always  have  been,  plenty 
of  individuals  who  take  the  mattei 
.seriously  enough,  and  if  their  serious- 
ness is  apt  to  seem  at  times  a  little 
self-conscious  and  pompous,  that  is  be- 
cause they  are  rendered  so  by  a  certain 
sense  of  isolation  from  their  fellows. 
Those  who  arc  "musical"  cannot  help 
being  overconsoious  of  the  fact,  since 
they  live  in  a  community  so  manifestly 
apathetic  toward  the  art.  It  is  not  an 
unmusical  community,  but  it  takes  lit- 
tle trouble  and  makes  no  sacrifice  to 
obtain  music.  It  is  a  community  which 
still  justifies  Its  festivals  by  undertak- 
ing them  either  In  JJie  cause  of  charity 

or  by  arousing:  the  competitive  spirit. 
It  says.  Let  us  have  orchestras  by  all 
mean.i.  but  lot  them  not  be  a  charge  on 
the  rates:  an  opera,  yes,  but  It  must 
pay  Us  w^ay  by  Its  sale  of  cheap  seats. 
Its  members  will  swarm  to  free  per- 
formances of  choral  music  in  cathedrals 
and  churche.^,  but  will  think  sixpence  a' 
ifenerous  contribution  to  the  colU'Otion. 

So  we  continue  to  get  some  music, 
and  when  occasionally  a  genius  arrives 
we  get  for  the  moment  great  musi.-. 
But  all  the  time  talent  Is'  allowed  to 
run  to  waste  because  we  have  not  mad'^ 


the  institutions  necessary  for  its  em- 
ployment.    Things  like  permanent  or- 
chestras and  opera  houses  and  the  "in- 
nate capacity  "  remains  unimproved  be- 
cause we  have  not  even  yet  settled  to 
give  education  in  the  elements  of  mu- 
sic to  all  children  In  all  schools.  We 
c.-innot  decide  to  do  that  because  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  worth  while. 
However,  the  community,  is  always  on 
the  verge  of  conversion  and  the  eTithu-  I 
sisasts  are  bnoj'ed  up  by  the  most  hope-  j 
ful  signs.    We  read  in  British  Music"  1 
that  "while  it  is  generally  agreed  that  | 
the  "^S'elsh  have  not  a  greater  natural  1 
gift  for  music  as  an  art  than  the  Eng-  I 
Ush,    they   have   undoubtedly   given  a 
greater   place   to   music   In   their  na- 
tional life."   At  any  rate,  they  seem  to  ' 
have    taken    some    decisions. — Londoij 
Times.  ' 


"HAMLET"  THEORIES 

"The  Naturalistic  Theory  of  Hamlet" 
w^as  the  subject  of  an  address  which  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson  delivered  to 
members  of  the  O.  P.  Club  last  evening 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Mr.  Robertson  traced 
the  original  strucfure  of  Hamlet  to 
Thomas  Kyd's  play,  which  ltse<lf  •waa. 
probably  based  on  the  old  German  ver- 
Fion  of  Hamlet,  "t'er  Bestrafte  Bruder- 
mord"  (The  Punished  Fratricide),  which 
gave  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  pro- 
crastination and  metaphysical  dreaming 
with  which  Hamlet  in  Shakespeare's 
superstructure  was  charged  by  ce.'tain 
critics.  Many  aspects  of  the  two  stnic- 
tur€<s  were  alike:  the  revtlatlon  by  the 
gho.'^t,  the  play-scene  in  which  Hamlet 
makes  the  King  reveal  himself,  the  kiU- 
i-ig  of  Polonlus  and  others,  the  trip  to 
England,  the  madness  of  Ophelia,  the 
duel  with  Laertes,  and  the  consumma- 
tion. Into  this  structure  Shakespe.ire 
intrgduced  his  immortal  soliloquies,  and 
transfused  the  whole  with  his  transcend- 
ent gcniMs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
Mr.  Robertson's  theory  in  any  brief 
sp.ace.  Shakespeare,  in  his  opinion,  had 
no  "message"  to  deliver  In  the  sense 
that  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Wells  convey 
some  special  moral  in  their  writmgs. 
Shakespeare  w-as,  first  and  last,  an 
adapter,  a  transfigurer  of  other  men's 
plays.  Nowhere  was  this  more  obvious 
than  in  "H.amlet."  though  he  largely 
rewTOte  the  old  matter  upon  which  It 
was  based.  This  play  particularly  in- 
tereste>d  him  because  it  gave  him  the 
largest  opportunity  to  utter  himself  that 
had  yet  come  his  waj-.  But  so  to  ra- 
write  a  tragedy  of  barbaric  revenge  as 
to  make  it  the  tragedy  of  a  soul,  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  all  the  action 
of  the  barbaric  tragedy  down  to  the 
crudest  details,  was  to  undertake  what 
could  not  be  brought  into  all-roMnd  con- 
sistency, especially  when  the  explana- 
tion which  unified  the  old  play  (tha 
presence  of  guards  protecting  Hamlet's 
uncle)  had  been  fortuitously  dropped. 
When  that  was  recognized  no  further 
explanation  was  needed,  Mr.  Robertson 
argued.  To  suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Shakespeare  believed  he  could  give 
a  new  and  complete  psychological  unity 
to  the  barbaric  action,  which  had  lost 
its  own  fore-planned  unity,  by  conceiv- 
ing that  the  refined  Sli.!abethan  Hamlet 
of  his  own  vision  might  do  exactly  the 
deeds  of  the  barbaric  prince  in  the  old 
German  story,  and  this  by  the  spon- 
taneous causation  of  a  psychic  nial'id}-, 
was  a  conception  of  Hamlet  far  too  arti- 
ficial to  stand. — Daily  Telegraph. 


f  25  years,  IJ 
Ion,  and  ami 
which  has! 


OPERA  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  London 
since  the  Labor  party  came  into  power 
of  opera  for  "the  people."  Mme.  Mes- 
sager,  the  English  wife  of  the  celebrated 
composer  and  conductor,  has  written  a.«. 
follows  to  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Shei 
herself  has  long  been  known  as  a  writer] 
of  songs. 

"Sir:    After  an  absence  of  25 
have  lately  returned  to  Londo 
amazed   at    the  evolXition 
taken  place  in  the  mentality  and  taste 
of  the  working  classes.     Through  my 
marriage  with  M.  Messager  I  have  dur- 
ing these  25  years  been  in  daily  contact 
with  the  oper.a  and  operatic  public  in 
Paris,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  today 
that  of  the   two   nations   we  are  not 
fcindamen tally,  or,  rather,  instinctively.  ' 
the  njore  musical  of  the  two.    I  speak, 
of  course,  with  regard  to  the  nia.sses. ' 
That  they  understand  what  they  he.-ir  i.s 
very,  very  doubtfii;.  but  that  they  like 
the   sound  of   music   is   Incontestable.  ; 
One  has  only  t tu  i'v  -  the  round  of  the  I 


where 
I  of  l( 


W  1 


liro  of  an 
II  also  I'or- 

'    lii.i     tiic    t  in,  ;n.i    tniMire;*   owe  a 
'    .It  d>>.il  of  tli*lr  siii'oo?-s  to  the  ex- 
rnt  <>i  i.-l><>stras  to  be  heard  in  a  great 
'iiy  of  them.    It  1?,  then,  to  make  nn 
'   rl  to  oducHte  these  people  not  only 
love  the  sounS  of  music,  but  to  make 
m  understand.  If  possible,  the  mas- 
ism  of  Its  mystery.    In  this  dlslUu- 
lod,  war-worn  old  world,  where  ma- 
.lU-'m  seems  to  have  killed  (for  the 
■     beinp,  let  us  hope)  the.  noble  sentl- 
II ts  of  the  liumun  heart,  then  surely 
uplifting  of  the  soul  of  a  nation  by 

means  is  worth  while  trying  for. 
I'e  i\as  set  out  on  this  errand. 

aIII   be  ;i   piisrimagre  Jni.ught  with 
lost  iusurniounlablo  difticultie.«.  but 
I. is  imnunsse  Itelitiiig  for^-o  and  un- 
lOhable  enthusiasm;  they  will  take 
■!  of  beating.    He  has  the  soul  of  a 
'.eer.    It  is  'a  great  adventure.'  and 
.1  u  he  has  my  very  best  wishes  for  'a 
E"eat  success." 

'•HOPK  TEMPLE-MESSAGER." 


On  the  other  hand,  Rosa  Alba  wrote 
to  the  editor  that  the  New  South 
Wales  orchestra,  "the  first  state-owned 
orchestra  In  the  world,"  becavse  It  did 
not  pay  was  killed  by  a  labor  govern- 
,ment.  "Lot  us  not  put  our  trust  In 
labor  or  other  governnients  for  support, 
I  but  let  It  be  national  In  the  true  sense. 
I  Only  if  it  is  maUA  impossible  for  a 
I  govcrnm''nt  to  close  the  institution  at 
the  whim  of  changinK  Parliaments 
slsould  Ih'i  venture  be  made.  Surely  if 
the  British  artists  have  recognition  and 
are  not  subject  to  bclittlement  and 
every  possible  discouragement,  if  they 
are  not,  decried  (not,  having  ben  tried) 
by  conductors,  and  ridiculed  by  critics; 
If  they  arc  given  a  chance  and  not  told 
that  they  are  unknown.  aTid  the  agents 
who  run  the  concerts  up  and  down  the 
country  would  lose  money  b.v  engaging 
them;  if  they  are  given  equal  opportu- 
Ity,  they  will  subscribe  annually  in 
such  sums  (to  supplement,  if  necessary, 
any  state  subsidy)  as  will  make  the. 
opera  a  real  thing." 


UNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.M., 
Mme.  Schumann- Hetnk,  contralto. 
See  special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M. — 
People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Boston  Athletic  Association,  8  P. 
M. — Mme.  Ina  Bourskaya,  mezzo- 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  opera 
company  and  Boston  Symphony  en- 
semble, Mr.  Vanlnni,  conductor.  See 
special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall  8:15  P.  M., 
Henry  Jackson  Warren,  baritone; 
Harris  S.  Shaw,  accompanist.  Cal- 
dara,  Seive  amiche,  ombrose  plants 
and  Come  raggio  di  solo;  Purcell,  I 
,  Attempt  from  Love's  Sickness  to 
Fly;  Haydn,  She  Never  Told  Her 
Love;  Hatton.  Bid  Me  to  Live; 
Kaun,  My  Native  Land;  Schneider, 
The  Cave;  Cyril  Scott,  Atterday; 
Seneca  Pierce,  The  Eagle;  Bailan. 
tine,  Lyrics  from  the  Greek  (Corinth, 
To  Kale,  'Neath  This  Tall  Pine, 
Aphrodite);  Foote,  Mernnon;  Chad- 
wick,  In  Bygone  Days;  Chamlnade, 
A  Song  of  Faith. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  halt,  8:15  P. 
M.,  Robert  Imandt,  violinist.  Eccles, 
Adagio  and  CoUrante;  Friedemann 
Bach,  Grave;  Franck,  Sonata;  Szy. 
manowski,  Mythes  (La  Fontaine 
d'Arethuse  and  Narclsse);  Debussy, 
Minstrels;  Chausscn,  Poems;  K.  T. 
.  Whitfield,  In  an  Irish  Jaunting  Car; 
Bourgault  -  Oucoudray,  Fisherman 
Song  of  Brittany;  Brahms- Joachim, 
Hungarian  Dances  Nos.  2  and  8. 
Raymond  Bauman,  pianist. 

FRIDAY- Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
19th  concert  of.  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
Ses  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Julius  RIs- 
man,  violinist.  Samuel  Goldberg, 
pianist.  VeracinI,  Sonata,  Eminor;  ' 
Lalo,  Symphonle  Espagnole;  Pug. 
nani-Kreisler,  Prelude  and  Allegro; 
Tchaikovsky,  Serenade,  Melancol- 
ique;  Beethovan-Seiss- Elman,  Coun. 
try  Dances;  Schubert-WilhelmJ,  Ave 
Maria;  Wieniawsky,  Polonaise,  O 
major. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P. 
M.,  repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
concert.    Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 

VISITING  ARTISTS 


■lov,"    etc.).     The   revolution    came,  i 
;ih    RusHlan    mnniolann  she  escaped 
lirouRli  .Siberia,  and  for  four  years  sang 
I  in    Japan.    China.    Manila.    India  and 
I  .lava.     Arrhliig    with    others    In  the 
l.'nited  ."States  two  years  ago,  (the  ar- 
I  rived  at  Oiloago.    There  sha,  arrangeil 
i  to  divide  her  Ihne  between  the  Chicago 
I  I  'lvlc  Opera,  the  Ravlnla  Park  organ- 
I  izutlon.    and    the    Metropolitan  Opero 
Company,  and  so  Khe  fang  during  the 
■  iinimer  of  1922  at  Ravlnta,  far  10  weeks 
\v:th   Hie   Chicago  Opera  Company  at 
'  I'hioago.  and  for  the  last  half  of  the 
I  Season  at  the  Metropolitan,  where,  on 
March  2,  1923,  she  appeared  as  Carmen. 


Robert  Imandt,  a  French  violftilst, 
who  win  play  here  for  the  first  time 
next  Wednesday  evening,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Coupvray.  He  first  studied 
the  violin  In  Paris  with  Louis  Dutten- 
hofer.  who,  as  a  pupil  of  Remy,  had 
won  a  first  prize  at  the  Paris  (Conserva- 
tory In  1897.  Imandt  then  went  to  Ber- 
lin, where  Joachim  taught  him  and 
made  him  a  memiber  oif  his  household. 
Je^achlm  died  In  1907.  Imandt  then 
studied  with  Andreas  Moser  and  made 
his  formal  debut  at  the  age  of  13.  He 
returned  to  Paris,  entered  the  Paris 
Conservatory,  and  In  1911,  as  a  pupil  of 
Lefort,  was  awarded  a  first  prize  for 
violin  playing.  (Nine  first  prizes  were 
awarded  that  year.)  At  Berlin  he 
played  with  the  Bluethner  orchestra 
under  Weghalter.  At  the  Brahms  fes- 
tival at  AVarsaw  he  played  Brahms's 
concerto  with  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra. The  war  broke  out  and  Imandt 
served  his  country.  At  Verdun  he  won 
the  croix  de  guerre  with  a  citation  and 
later  won  another  citation  for  his  ser- 
vices in  connection  with  the  wireless 
telegraphy  as  employed  by  the  German 
submarines.  His  report  earned  official 
prai.se  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  publi- 
cation by  the  national  press.  Intensive 
training  in  a  science  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  inclination  brought  him  the 
commission  to  superintend  the  installa- 
tion of  wireless  stations  along  the  north- 
ern coast  of  France.  His  discovery  of  ! 
the  secret  by  which  submarines  com-  ' 
niunlcated  with  shore  secured  for  him  ' 
additional  honors.  | 
Coming  to  the  United  States,  he  ' 
taught  In  a  college  In  Illinois.  His  first  ! 
appearance  in  New  York  was  in  a  re- 
cital at  Aeolian  hall  on  Dec.  1,  1923. 

A   musician    whose    experience  and 
taste  are  widely  recognized,  writes  to 
us:  "I  remember  how  greatly  I  enjoyed! 
hearing  Robert  Imandt  when  he  played  ' 
for  me  a  couple  of  years  ago.    I  -was  I 
haunted  by  his  haautlful  tone  and  the  [ 
exquisite  nuance  of  certain  phrases  in 
Cesar   Franck's  sonata.     He   la  by  no 
means  a  sensational  player  who  indulges 
m  feats  of  execution,  but  he  Is  rich  In 
Imagination  and  In  poetic  feeling." 

THEATRE  AND  MUSIC 

Apropos  of  a  concert  at  i\oon,  "It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  singer  can  be 
heard  to  advantage  at  so  early  an  hour 
of  the  day.  We  have  noticed  singers 
of  repute  Impeded  by  the  fact  that 
the  breathing  function  has  liot  been 
tfalled  into  full  play  for  a  long  enough 
'period  to  render  it  unconscious."  It  de- 
pend.s.  dear  sir,  on  what  tiine  in  the 
morning  Mme.  Portabento  leaves  her 
bed. 


PMward  Knoblock's  new  play,  "Con- 
chila."  will  be  produced  in  London  some 
time  in  this  month.  The  action  takes' 
place  In  Cuba  during  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation and  Is  carried  on  by  Americans 
and  Spaniards  Tallulak  Bankhead 
will  take  the  part  of  the  heroine. 


Mr.  Squire  In  "The  Audacious  Mr. 
Squire,"  a  new  play  by  Messrs.  Bowkett 
and  Stannard  (London,  at  the  Cri- 
terion) was  a  burglar,  "but  not  one  of 
the  tirlstly-chlnned,  hobnailed  kind, 
whose  nearer  approach  to  wit  is  ^en- 
erally  to  eat  hearty  suppers  in  kitchens 
i  at  dead  of  night  and  to  leave,  apprecia- 
^  live  messages  to  the  cook."  He  was 
quite  the  little  gentleman,  although  he 
was  caught  stealing  some  of  the  best 
things  from  a  famous  collection. 

1  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  performed 
as  an  opera  at  the  "Old  Vic."  London 
;  last  month.  There  have  (been  precedents 
I  for  this  in  London  and  in  the  United 
I  States. 


Steps  are  now  being  taken  which  may 
have  the  result  of  doing  away  with  the 
under    which    music-hall  artists 


ban 


Mme.  Ina  Bourskaya,  who  will  sing  at  i^.^l^TO^  '^^.^T'^J^^^  ^Zl 
the    Boston    Athletic   Association   this  i 'he    war.     Delegates  of 


*vening  with  the  Boston  symphony  En 
semble.  was  born  of  Polish  parentage  at 
lostmir.  Russia.  A  graduate  of  a  unl- 
rslty  at  Petrograd,  she  studied  slng- 
,  having  already  taken  piano  lessons. 
Impressario  heard  her  and  urged  her 
go  In   for  opera.    She  sang  at  the 


,  .    .       ,  the  Variety 

J  Artistes    Federation,    the  argantzatlon 
irepresentmg  the  music-hall  profession' 
I  in  this  country,  by  whom  the  ban  was  i 
'  imposed,   are   now   in   Berlin   studying  I 
[the  present  situation,  and  It  Is  under- I 
stood  that   they  are  so   impressed  by 
w-hat  they  have  seen  and  heard  there 
>that  they  are  likely  to  report  In  favor' 
of  the  removal  of  the  ban.  The  result 
of  their  Inquiries  Is  to  be  reported  to 


pearlng  in  London  for  the  UrNi  time  on 
I'eb.  28,  was  praised  In  an  cxtraordl- 
iKirj-  manner,  a.^  having  "a  real  genius 
ii'i-  tlio  piano.  The  technique  in  Indla- 
i'lt^iblc.  and  what  Is  not  so  common 
.  tlio  balance  and  control  of  the  mind 
behind  It.  He  plays,  when  he  pleases, 
with  a  rubato,  which.  If  It  could  bo 
plotted  down  on  paper  Just  a.s  li  Is  ac- 
tually done,  would  look  Incredible.  In 
fact.  Chopin's  FantHS'a  Op.  19  and 
Liszt's  Sonata  .«iounde(l  like  now  works. 
Mangiagalli's  "Danae  d'Olaf"  and  Rach- 
maninoff's Prelude  In  B  fiat  went  by 
like  lightning  flashes,  with  a  certainty 
that  took  one's  breatli  away.  And  there 
were  other  moments  that  exhibited  a 
sensitive  touch  that  was  equally  con 
vinclng.  These  are  not  single  virtue 
but  welded  parts  of  a  whole." 


Ing  endorses  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  the  removal  of  the 
ban.  It  is  probable  that  this  decision 
will  be  put  Into  foroe  In  October.  It  is 
understood  that  German  music-hall  re- 
presentatives have  offered  to  pay  sal- 
aries of  from  £20  to£75  for  promi- 
nent British  muslc-hall  acts  and  that, 
moreover  some  managements  have 
guaranteed  that  they  shall  be  secured 
from  loss  in  the  event  of  any  alteration 
In  the  rate  of  exchange. 

The  first  performance  of  Bolto's  "Nero," 
the  great  artistic  event  of  the  year,  will 
be  given  In  the  second  fortnight  of 
March,  probabl^  on  March  25  or  26.  The 
exact  date  will  be  definitely  fixed  later, 
but  Toscanlnl  ,|jow  announces  th»t  he 
feels  certain  att  will  be  ready  about 
that  time.       - ;  :  • 

The  rehearsals  have  just  begun  at 
La  Scala,  while  the  costumes  and  scen- 
ery have  already  been  completed.  They 
have  required  long  study  and  work,  but 
It  Is  said  that  they  are  splendid,  both 
frqm  the  historical  and  the  artistic 
point  of  view.  It  is  known  that  nothing 
was  spared  In  order  to  make  the  pro- 
duction of  the  posthumous  opera  of  the 
poet  and  composer  a  unique  artistic 
event. 


"Faust"  at  Covent  Garden.  "There 
were  a  few,  possibly  unintentional— de- 
partures from  honorable  custom.  Faust 
himself,  for  example,  while  he  sang  "O 
hall  thou  dwellllng  pure  and  lowly,'  ap- 
peared to  be  under  the  Impression  that 
that  pure  and  lowly  dwelling  was  sit- 
uated somewhere  between  the  orchestra 
and  the  back  of  the  stalls.  Apparently 
Mephlstopheles,  in  giving  him  back  his 
youth,  had  "heglected  to  attend  to  his 
eyesight.  Similarly.  Marguerite,  in  the 
same  act,  seeiped  to  be  too  much  in- 
terested in  studying  the  faces  of  the 
audience  to  pay  much  attention  to  ncr 
casket  of  Jewels." 


AN  EARL'S  AMBITION 

Probably  the  Italian  ballet  which  Is 
coming  to  ^London  will  hardly  create 
such  a  furore  as  in  the  old  days  before 
Russian  ballets  weaned  us  from  our 
earlier  allegiance.  When  the  grave  and 
venerable  Reform  Earl  Grey  went  out 
of  office  in  1834  some  one  asked  Lord 
Sefton  whether  Grey  was  much  de- 
pressed. "Why,"  said  gefton,  "ril  tell 
you  a  story  of  .him  last  night,  and  you 
may  judge.  He  was  tallying  of  Tagllonl. 
and  after  going  over  all  tjie  dancers  of 
his  own  time  by  name  and  swearing 
that  not  one  of  them  came  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  her.  he  concluded  by 
saying  In  the  mo.st  animated  strain. 
'What  would  I  give  to  dance  as  well  as 
her."  "—London  Dally  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Walkley  .saw  the  revival  of  "Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire"  in  London  last  month. 
He  noted  the  whistling  of  elegant  ra- 
piers, rattling  of  dice-boxes,  declara- 
tion of  moonlit  love.  "If  you  sit  up 
straight  in  your  place  and  look  at  It  ali 
coldly  under  a  sternly  critical  frown, 
you  will  easily  discover  that  Lady  Mary 
Carlisle  Is  .so  much  pasteboard,  that  the 
villainous  Duke  of  Winterset  Is  a  stlff- 
Ish  scoundrel,  and  that  Beaucaire  him- 
self Is  chiefly  engaged  In  duologue  with 
the  limelight.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  lean  back  and  allow  the  glitter  of 
blades 'and  the  rustle  of  satin  to  have 
their  way  with  you,  'Mon.sieur  Beau- 
caire' becomes  an  entertaining  adven- 
ture." 


We  have  noted  the  establishment  of  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  club  in  London. 
(Can  the  members  give  the  subtitles  of 
I  the  operettas?  Probably  most  members 
"would  guess  that  'The  Peer  and  the 
Perl'  is  the  alternative  name  for 
•lolanthe,"  but  few  would  be  able  to 
hum  an  air  from  'The  Slave  of  Duty' 
until  reminded  that  it  Is  the  other  title 
of  'The  Pirates  of  Penzance.'  The  '.su- 
pernatural opera'  at  present  being 
played  is  scarcely  known  as  'The 
Witch's  Curse.'  while  "Princess  Ida,'  the 
next  to  bo  revived.  Would  not  be  fa- 
miliar as  'Castle  Adamant.'  " 
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Gothenburg:  Exposition  Scenes 
in  Adams  Tour 


Sweden  and  the  Oothenburg  Expo- 
sition were  shown  at  Symphony  hall 
last  night  In  a  motion  picture  traval 
tour  by  Waldemar  J.  Adams,  with  or- 
gan accompaniment  by  Raymond  C. 
Helslng  and  soprano  nolon  by  EHlzabeth 
Peterson. 

After  the  manner  of  Burton  Holnvs 
and   Mr.    Newman   arc   these  pl':ti] 
of  the  Swedish  exposltioil  and  (  f   i  ■. 
midsummer  fete  at  Stockholm  last  sum- 1 
mer,  with  the  exception  that  as  in  th.e ' 

Pathe  news  films  there  Is  no  travel  talk. 
Mr.  Adams  has  Included  glimpses  of  the 
buildings  of  the  exposition,  the  larg- 
est of  Its  kind  In  Scandinavia,  of  the , 
royal  party,  led  by  King  Oustav  V,  of| 
the  machinery  hall,  the  fair  grounds, 
and  tourists,  of  the  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tions In  the  great  new  stadium. 

Then  from  the  exposition,  the  tout 
skips  to  Stockholm,  to  the  arrival  of 
the  royal  barge  to  celebrate  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  CMty  Hall  that  resembles 
the  civil  architecture  of  the  Romans,  a 
solid  building.  There  are  pictures  of 
the  Swedish  fleet  In  practice  on  the 
coast;  some  of  them  taken  from  the 
air,  some  from  the  deck  of  a  torpedo 
boat.  Again  to  Gothenburg  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Chicago  Glee  Club,  a 
motley  crew,  blithely  engaged  In  seeing 
the  country. 

The  last  part  of  the  tour  concerns 
Itself  with  airplane  views  of  Orebro, 
of  the  HJalmarsberg  estate  with  Its 
model  farm.  Upsala  with  Its  beautiful 
.church  and  university,  with  castles 
about  Stockholm,  the  sugar  Industry  at 
Skane,  the  Iron  mines  at  Klruna,  and 

salmon  flshlngr  In  the  river  o<  Anger- 
manland. 

The  pictures  are  unusually  clear,  and 
carefully  detailed,  especially  In  the 
!  colored  waters  of  the  regatta  and  the 
broad  outlines  of  Swedish  country.  The 
organ  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Helslng 
was  Indeed  a  distinct  and  appropriate 
part  of  the  program,  and  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  met  each  familiar 
vista  with  applause.  E.  G. 

HIGHBROWS 

(By  A.  B.  Walkley) 

They  have  faded  these  veterans  "into 
an  already  long-obsolete  past."  And 
serve:  them  right,  say  I,  for  having  in 
that  long-ob.solete  past  caused  such  a 
fracas  in  the  Eng-lish  Theatre  and  dis- 
turbed the  unoffending  rest-cure  pa- 
tients tbere.  But  how  do  they  come  to 
have  obsolesced  (if  I  may  coin  a  verb) 
all  in  a  tow  like  that? 

Ah!  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  It  Is  a 
tale  told  (at  least  to  me)  in  Various 

American  studies  of  the  modern  drama,  j 
High-brow  studies,  of  course.  It  ap-  I 
ptars  to  me  that  the  high  brows  In 
.\merica  are  just  a  trifle  higher  than 
elsewhere.  Action  and  reaction  are 
equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  and  I 
suppose  It  la  because  the  "commercial" 
spirit  is  to  be  found  at  its  maximum  in 
.'Vmerica  that  the  anti-commercial  or 
high-brow  spirit  is  at  its  maximum 
there  too.  At  any  rate,  they  speculate 
more  idealistically  in  America  than 
elsewhere  about  the  future  of  the 
drama  and  dismiss  its  past  with  more 
decisive  emphasis.  The  old  drama,  it 
seems  (so  ably  represented  b.v  our  three 
obsolete  veterans),  was  realistic.  That 
still  lingers  In  the  commercial  theatres 
of  both  hemispheres,  patronized  by  the 
Philistine  millions  who  don't  count.  But 
the  new  drama  is  waiting  round  the 
corner,  and  "werry  fierce."  It  is  not 
going  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  or 
any  of  the  old  "bunk''  once  good  enough 
for  the  realistic  theatre.  It  l.s  going  to 
devote  Itself  to  expressionism,  and  its 
acting  Is  going  to  be  presentational. 

What  is  expressionism  One  authority 
defines  it  as  "a  meeting  of  the  fringes  ; 
of  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious.  . 
.ind  the  meeting  is  startling  indeed."  It  1 
would  be.  I  quite  agree,  especially  to  | 
psychologists.  It  appears  to  have  been  ' 
made  In  Germany.  If  this  fact  were  I 
more  generally  known.  I  dare  say  the  { 
Knglisli  view  of  the  Ruhr  occupation ' 
would  be  different.  But  slay:  We  have 
already,  here  in  London,  seen  an  ex-  i 
pressionist  play,  or  rather  two  of  them,  j 
"The  Insect  Play.  '  and  the  "R.  U.  R."  | 
of  the  Brothers  Capek.  I  attended-boi  h  | 
performances,  but.  somehow,  missed  the 
meeting:,  of  the  conscious  and  uncon-  ' 
sclous  fringes.  But.  .says  my  American  | 
authority,  "none  of  this,  of  course,  is  I 
expressionism  very  far  on  Its  way.  | 
.  .  .  But  it  Is  not  difficult  to  believe  I 
that  there  is  something  of  the  future 
In  It.    It  Is  a  sign." 

There  you  are  again!  Threats  about 
the  future!  Always  wanting  to  make 
our  Hesh  creep!  And  what  is  the  .second 
bogy?  Presentational  acting.  Here  you 
are:  ".\n  actor  who  admits  that  he  is 
,nn  actor,  arid  that  he  has  an  audience 
1  '  fr  ; "  hi.ni.  and  that  it  i.s  his  business 


"1  Jiiul  move  thlfi  .'iiiillfnco  by  Uic 
of  his  an,  is  ;i  vivseiilntional 
Why.  Is  that  all?  Have  I  beoii 
i  for  notliing?    Kor  siiroly  this  is 

VM-y  kiiiil  of  aotlnfT  wo  liiivp  brfii 
'\  nsr  with  our  frifiuls  of  old.  Mr. 
Holiey  and  the  Dolly  sisters?  I 
asuin. 

\so  have  not  yot  se.»x  these  old 
favorito-s  in  the  cNorpssionist  drama. 
■When  we  do  I  hope  they  will  escape  the 
dreadful  fate  of  two  Teutonic  favorites, 
Fritz  Kortner  and  Werner  Krause. 
l^isten  lo  this  from  the  current  Theatre 
Arts  Monthly  of  New  York: 

"A  delirious  period  of  representation- 
al renunciation  set  in,  in  which  all  form 
was  eliminated  save  the  form  of  dis- 
emboided  passion.  Artistic  unity  as 
well  as  the  foreisin  exchan.?e  compelled 
an  austere  simplicity  borderine  on 
iiudit.v.  Light  and  color  no  longer 
Identified  objects.    They  identified  ideas. 

.  .■  .  Forgetful  of  their  ripening 
girths  the  Fritz  Korlners  and  Wei-ner 
Krauses  strove  pitifully  to  fashion  a 
gesture  commensurate  with  the  days. 

They  leapt.    They  shouted.  They  chant- 
ed.   But  they  remained  withal  horribly 
real.     Against   etherealized   walls  ana 
towers   theh-  bodies  still  trumpeted  a 
three-dimensioned  fulness.    They  sim- 
ply refused  to  ;nelt  into  the  dissolved 
I  frame  of  the  liberated  stage.    It  was  an 
I  exasperating  situation." 
j     It  must  have  been.    Imagine  three 
I  dimensional   trumpeters    with  ripening 
:  girths  simply  refusing  to  melt!  Let  Mr. 
I  Oeorge  Roboy  beware  of  that  ripening 
I  girth!    Let  the  Dolly  sisters  remember| 
:  that  even  they  are  three-dimensional' 
Fortunately,  the  foreign  exchange  is  at, 
present  In  their  favor. 


livery  Kid  in  town  loved  Mr.  Mellen'.s 
pet  and  her  crew  of  white-wings  occu- 
pied positions  of.  desirable  importance, 
beside  which  the  U.  S.  presiijency  was 
faded,  in  the  mind  of  my  gang,  at  least. 

\A  e  all  liHd  homemade  cameras 
equiiipcd  with  "instanlaneous  shutters" 
built  of  cigar  box  boards  and  motivated 
by  rubber  bands.  It  was  the  popular 
outdoor  ,=port  to  go  down  to  Norwood 
Central  station  and  try  to  snap  "the 
White  Flyer."  1  came  acro.ss  some  of 
these  hazy  efforts  not  long  ago  among 
some  old  plates  belonging  to  Lincoln 
Robbing.  It  is  my  belief  that  .Mr  Ilay- 
ford's  date  of  1886  J*or  the  first  run  of 
"the  While  Flyer"  is  a  bit  too  early 
Wasn't  it  about  1890?  Or  at  least  ISSS? 
It  may  interest  him  to  know  his  let- 
ter has  been  filed  away  among  the  his- 
torical archives  of  the  Morrill  Memo- 
rial Library  at  Norwood." 


TT  1  IT.TC"'  "  T"*-!  »  OT7I 

HAMLjbrs  SI  Ainv^Aori 

Mr.  Fagan's  Staircase  for  "Hamlet" 
as  played  at  Oxford : 

"The   chief  cliaracteristic  feature  of 
this  setting  is  a  -pair  of  permanent  spiral 
staircases  which  twine  themselves  round 
the  pillars  of  the  arch  which  serves  for 
a   kind   of  second  pi-oscenium.  These' 
stairs  are  used  for  a  variety  of  pur-, 
poses.     Sometimes   they    are  defini'tely 
staircases  leading  to  definite  landings 
unseen,  sometime;:  they  are  to  be  I'ij- ; 
garded  as  little  nioie  than  ornamental ! 
devices,  sometimes  a.s  furniture.  Down.?! 
right  realists  wh  >  prefer  a  staircase  to  i 
be  and  remain  an  undeniable  staircase 
wi'l  no  doubt  confess  themselves  sadly 
worried  by  Mr.  Fagan's  methods.  For 
myself  I  find  his  conventions  easy  to 
acceeipt  and  extremely  practical  when 
accepted.    They  all  tend  to  restore  to 
Shakespeare — as  indeed      is  the  aim  of 
all  modern  producers  to  restore  to  him- 
—that  swiftness   of   action   which  the 
Elizabethan  stage  possessed,  and  which 
was  lo.st  with  the  coming  of  the  picture 
.stage  and  the  desire  for  spectacle.  As 
to  the  decorative  value  of  Mr.  Fagan's 
work,  there  can,  T  imagine,  be  no  two 
opinions.— Daily  Telegraph. 


Let  us  hear  today  about  the  "Ghost"  ( 
or  "White"  Train.    One  correspondent 
writes; 

Your  reference  to  the  "Ghost"  train 
awakened  a  pleasant  train  of  recollec- 
tion. In  connection  with  T.  F.  A.'s 
reply  to  Marcellus  Grave's  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land railioa,d,  the  left  hand  run  re- 
ferred to  Interested  me. 

Being  a  constant  traveler  in  those 
days  over  the  lines  that  are  now  con- 
trolled by  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  rail- 
road, my  recollections  are  that  the  only 
road  to  run  left  handed  was  the  Provi- 
dence until  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Old  Colony,  w^hen  it  was  clianged  to  the 
right. 

My  recollection  also  is  that  .  the 
"Ghost"  train  was  our  first  train  de 
luxe;  that  all  in  white  over  the  "Air 
Line"  the  train  made  an  S6-mile  non- 
stop run  from  AVillimantic,  the  engtne 
taking  water  as  it  speeded  along,  mak- 
ing the  trip  from  New  York  to  Boston 
."eem  almost  a  pleasure  compared  with 
previous  accommodations. 

Has  this  non-stop  record  been  beaten, 
or  ha.s  there  ever  been  on  any  New 
England    railway    any     other  train 
where  the  engine  took  water  without 
stopping,  and  how  much  improvement 
'  f'mfort  arr.  the  present  "Knlcker- 
■  r"  and  ".Merchants'  Limited"  over 
I         id  time  favorite?        N.  J.  L.  R. 
ST.  Medford. 

THE  WHITE  FLYER 

Mr.  Win.  Everett  w^as  pleased  with 
Mr.  Hayford's  letter  published  in  this 
column  on  Marcii  9.     He  thinks  the 
train  was  known  as  "The  White  Fly- 
.^ther  than  "The  Ghost  Train." 
'  .lod   l  ertninlv   took   a  paternal 
in  tli.ll  fl>  er— one 


THE  FIRST  TRIP 

The  Herald  has  received  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  E.   E.   P.   of  Newton 
I  Centre.    Unfortunately .  it  is  too  long 
;  for  quotation  in  full."    E.  E.  p.  refers 
to  the  journal  of  a  young  and  enthus- 
iastic traveler: 
"On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,'  March 
.  20,  1891,  we  left  home  and  took  the  2:20 
train  for  Boston.    Taking  a  hack,  w^e 
reached  the  N\  T.  &  N.  E.  depot  just  in 
I  time  to  seat  ourselves  in  the  3  o'clock 
train  for  New  York.    The  train  was  a 
,  new  one  which  had  been  spojien  a  good 
(deal  of,  on  account  of  its  color— white 
and  gold.    We  were  rather  disappointed 
m  the  outside^  as  it  is  a  very  yellow- 
ish white,  but  the  Interior  of  our  par- 
lor car  is  certainly  lovely.    It  is  very 
comfortable  and  y-esh,  and  I  can  write 
verj-  easily;  just  now,  at  least.  The 
light  brown  wood  with  which  the  car  is 
finished  is  very  pretty,  the  seats  are  of 
brown,  the  window  draperies  of  brown 
and   blue,   and'  the  curtains  of  whitu 
trimmed  with  a  border-of  stitching  and 
a  fringe. 

"The  train  has  only  been  running 
since  bunday,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  see  the  people  watch  us  from  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  towns  we 
pass. 

wo°°"  <^'n"fi-.   ^ve  arrived  at 

Wilhmantic.  where  so  much  thread  Is 
made.    We  met  the  other  white  train 
at  just   about   6   o'clock— half-way  to 
New  York.    The  cars  are  lighted  well  " 
'Small   cards,    printed   in   gold  were 

^w^h"'^''  passengers   ^n  the 

White  Train,"  and  four  of  them  have 
been  preserved  in  the  journal.  They 
bear  the  name  of  the  N  Y  &  xr  J 
road  and  the  following  diverting  verses:' 
"Spread  the  glad  news  wide  and  fast, 
The  White  Train  comes  to  town  at  last- 
Such  bealitiful  cars  have  never  been 
seen. 

Outshining  in  splendor  the  sun's  bright 
sheen.  * 


"Without  a  jar,  or  roll,  or  antic 
Without  a  stop  to 'Willimantic  ' 
The  New  England   Limited  takes  its 
way 

At  three  o'clock  on  every  day. 

"Maids  and  matrons,  daintily  dimitied 
Ride  every  day  on  the  New  England 
Limited; 

Rain  or  snow  ne'er  stops  its  flight 

It  makes  New  York  at  nine  each  night. 

"One-half  of  the  glories  have  not  been 
told 

Of  that  wonderful  train  of  white  and 

gold  ' 
Which  leaves  every  day  for  New  York 

at  threfe, 
Over  the  N.  Y.  &  N.  E.". 

PHONOGRAPHS  IN  1891 

K.  E.  P.  quotes  from  the  same  journal 
the  relation  of  an  experience  of  this 
traveler  by  "the  White  Train"  at  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York  in  1S91. 

"A  tall  cabinet  stands  in  a  sort  of 
reception  room,  and  in  the  cabinet  is  a 
phonograph.  'Drop  a  nickel  in  the 
slot,'  press  a  long  handle  and  the  ma- 
chine will  perform.  After  obeying  the 
directions,  I  put  the  two  little  tubes 
to  my  ears,  and— the  result  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  I  heard  a  notice  given 
that  Mr.  So-and-So  would  now  sing  a 
solo  which  he  had  composed.  Then  the 
piano  struck  up  an  accompaniment  and 
the  singer  began:  'If  the  waters  could 
speak,'  etc.  His  voice  was  very  plainly 
heard,  exactly  as  if  the  piano,  soloist 
and  all  were  right  before  us,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  and  wonderful.  We 
spent  several  nickels  and  certainly  they 
were  well  spent." 

"WROTE  SARKASTICUL" 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

I  appeal  to  yout>  loyalty  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  old  Boston  to  publish  this  notice 
in  your  column.  There  is  a  subversive 
movemc'it  on  foot  to  hi^ve  mMd  and  icei 
removed  iiiirtiediatrly  from  the  .streets 
and  avcnu"f,s  of  our  city.  T  n:  suggestion 


"  '  i'''  >^  -'jpan,  thu.s  'tread- 

ing under  foot  one  of  our  most  cherished 
Claims  to  notoriety  and  reducing 
level  of  our  municipal  cult^jro  to  that 
of  super- clean  New  York  and  semi-c  can 
Chicago.    Wc  will  not  have  this'    I  ctn 
upon  all  law-abiding,  duty-loving  citi 
zens  to  aid  In  preserving  this  dear  and 
ancient  mud.  wherein  our  revered  tn 
cestors  as  chiklren  played:  I  call  upon 
them  to  rescue  it  from  the  ravages  of 
rash  and  radical  renovators'  Who  in 
deed,  could  restrain  his  righteous  a'nge,' 
at  the  sight  of  three  street  cleaners  vio- 
ating  the  chastity  of  Trem.mt  street' 
I'P,  all  noble  civic  patriots!  Tramp  ,jpon 
this  invasion  of  our  inherited  civic  lih 
erties!  Boston,  awake! 

FANTASTICO.  ■ 

Objections  to  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  come  up  every  year.  Friends 
Of  those  who  have  WTitten  patriotic 
verses  are  especially  loud  In  demanding 
a  substitution.  Mr.  Will  U.  Takit  writes 
to  us  with  regard  to  the  statements  that 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  is  hard  to 
sing.  It  occurs  to  him  that  this  diffi- 
culty would  fade  away  if  the  refrain 
were  known. 

This  appears  to  be  the  burden  of  the; 
following  verse  found  in  my  scrapbooki 
and  of  unknown  origin: 
"Oh!  say,  can  you  sing,  from  the  start 
to  th«  ejid 
What  so  proudly  you  stand  for  When 
orchestras  play  It, 
When  the  whole  congregation,  In  voices 
that  blend 
Strike  up  the  grand  tune,  and  then 
torture  and  -slay  It. 
How  valiant  they  shout  when  they're 
first  starting  out, 
But    'The    dawn's   early   light'  finds 
them  floundering  iibout; 
'Tis  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner'  they're 
trying  to  sing, 
But  they  don't  know  the  verse  of  the 
precious  brave  thing. 
Hark  'The  twilight's  last  gleaming'  has 
some  of  them  stopped. 
But  the  valiant  survivors  press  for- 
■ward  serenely. 
To  'The  ramparts  we  watched,'  when 
some  others  are  dropped 
And  the  loss  of  the  leaders  Is  manifest 
keenly. 

Then  'The  rockets'  red  glare'  gives  the 

bravest  a  scare. 
And  there's  few  left  to  face  'the  bombs 
bursting  In  air.' 
'Tis  a  thin  line  of  heroes  that  manage 
to  save 

The  last  of  the  verse  and  the  'Home 
of  the  brave."  " 


WHAT  THE  PENGUINS  SAY 

(With  apologies  to  Anatole  France) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  latest  advices  from  Penguin 
Island  state: 

The  revelation  that  the  governjnent  is 
incompetent  and  corrupt  has  burst  like 
a  thunderbolt  on  everybody  but  the  tax- 
payers, who  appear  to  have  known  it 
for  some  time.  Graft  from  the  butter 
Interests  Is  freely  charged.  In  official 
circles  everybody  is  investigating  every- 
body else,  in  the  hope  of  distracting  at- 
tention from  himself.  Penguin  Gump  of 
the  Grand  Council  says:  ''I  never  got 
any  of  the  butter,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
resign  till  I  do." 

Penguin  Doodle,  who  got  his  after 
leaving  the  government,  and  Is  going 
to  use  it  to  get  elected  chief  penguin 
with,  is  outraged  at  the  idea  of  any- 
body's taking  any  while  in  office.  "It  Is 
worse  than  Bolshevism,"  he  says. 

Penguin  Mop,  a  sequln-a-year  man 
during   the   war,   at   32,000   sequins  a 
month,  has  protested  to  the  chief  pen- 
guin that  the  scandal  Is  hurting  busi- 
ness. No  rascality,  he  says,  is  too  great 
to  be  encouraged  as  long  as  bus'iness 
Is  good.  As  he  represents  one  of  the 
chief  businesses  for  which  the  govern-  j 
ment  Is  run,  his  opinion  may  be  con-  . 
sldered  authoritative.  i 
The   head   of   the   bureau   of  secret 
police  has  testified:  "I  don't  know  any- 
thing." 

Penguin  Fudge,  a  deputy,  deplores 
the  attacks  on  the  chief  penguin.  They 
are  decidedly  inferior,  he  says,  to  his 
own  of  a  few  years  ago.  ) 

A  government  code  has  been  used,  i 
This  is  regarded  as  a  main  proof  of  the 
Innocence  of  the  transactions,  as  every- 
body seems  to  be  able  to  translate  it. 

The  chief  penguin  has  at  last  spoken.. 
With  characteristic  brevity  and  fear- 
lessness he  declares:  "Our  government 
has  three  functions,  the  executive,  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial.  If  It  had  one 
more.  It  would  have  four.  Have  faith  In 
arithmetic." 

Several  of  the  deputies,  nevertheless, 
are  apprehen.sive  lest'  the  people  should 
lose  confldencisyin  their  repres»ntative3. 

,^Iany  citizens  have  become  so  scep- 
tical of  party  government  that  they 
talk  of  forming  a  new  party. 

Penguin  island.       DEMOS  MOROS. 


Lunch — LLidies,  Gents,  Hot  Frankf urts." 
"I-  ask  to  know"  if  Paul's  po.&Aia  are 
cannibals? 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  I  cut  out 
out  of     local  news  paper: 

.V  KID  SALR.'v.MAX.  must  have  sood  person- 
ality and  l)e  a  »>-j;pttcr;  give  rcf'Tences  ami 
by  wliom  cinploje<l  first  letter.    Address   . 

My  cook  asked  me  if  I  thought  her 
young  nephew  was  too  old  to  answer  the 
advertisement.  F.  C.  F. 


THE    LATEST  CANDIDATES 
Emil  Dee  nominates  for  our  "Hall  of 
Fame"  Miss  Isabel  M.  Tone,  teacher  of 
I  the  Dunning  System  of  Music  Study  in 
'  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

H.  L.  S.  writes:  "For  many  years 
there  were  In  Nashua  two  large  hard- 
ware stores.  One  was  conducted  by 
John  Barr  and  the  other  by  Charles 
Nutt." 


BETRAYING  BREATHS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  confidence  in  the  inerrancy  of  the 
editor  of  this  column  has  received  a 
rude  shock.  He  made  bold  to  say  last 
Sunday  that  in  his  youth  the  drinking 
of  rejuvenating  liquors  was  hot 
frowned  upon  but  approved.  I  can  only 
account  for  such  a  statement  by  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  brought  up  in  a 
pagan  and  unregenerate  household.  My 
own  recollections  are  of  a  different 
color.  I  remember  well  that  in  the 
seventies,  when  my  mother  kissed  my 
father  on  his  home-coming  at  night,  she 
sometimes  detected  on  his  breath  odors 
vinous  rather  than  ambrosial,  where- 
upon she  followed  her  chaste  salute 
with  a  dark  and  blighting  look.  Though 
he  practised  patiently  the  art  of  hold- 
ing his  breath  or  sucking  it  in  during 
this  simple  rite,  the  trick  availed  him 
nothing,  for  the  fumes  of  the  liquor 
hung  in  his  beard—most  men  wore  full 
beards  in  President  Grant's  time — and 
Betrayed  him  at  once  to  the  suspicious 
nose  of  his  spouse.  I  fear  that  it  was 
with  mingled  feelings  that  every  sum- 
mer my  father  saw  my  mother  oft  for 
the  old  homestead  In  Vermont,  while 
he  remained  behind  in  Albany,  en- 
grossed In  affairs  of  state  in  the  old 
capitol  on  the  hill,  but  -with  sufficient 
leisure  to  see  that  the  product  of  the 
Amsdell  brewery  at  Dove  and  Jay 
streets  was  not  deteriorating  in  quality. 
One  year  he  found  the  ale  so  much  to 
his  taste  that  upon  the  eve  of  my 
mother's  return  he  desperately  shaved 
off  his  beard  and  moustache,  fancying 
that  he  might  continue  his  potations 
without  betraying  himself.  But  she 
found  him  out  somehow  and  made  life 
bitter  for  him — far  more  bitter  than 
Amsdell's  ale.  No,  guzzling  was  not 
countenanced  in  those  days — not,  at 
any  rate,  by  the  Methodist  wife  of  a 
Unitarian  husband.  W.  E.  K. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  saw  the  following  "sign  whep  passing 


A  WANDERING  JEST 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Lucy  Jellaby  had  a  wonderful 
experience  when  she  discovered  the 
notice  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library:  "Nothing  but  low 
conversation  permitted  here,"  and  then 
found  the  reported  culture  of  Boston 
a  sham  and  a  delusion.  This  jocose 
story  originated  in  the  Women's  Col- 
lege Club,  40  Commonwealth  avenue, 
several  years  ago.  I  was  a  guest  there, 
and  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
sign,  which  was  removed  a  few  days 
afterwards.  The  sign  and  the  associated 
jest  have  been  attributed  to  every 
library  but  the  right  one. 

aSNOBIA  HAIOiOW. 

SCHUMANN-HEINK 

Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  contralto, 
gave  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon  la 
Symphony  hall,  -with  the  help  of  Flor- 
ence Hardeman,  violinist,  and  Katherlne 
Hoffmann,  accompanist.  She  sang  "Ah 
Rendlmi"  from  Rossi's  "Mltaane," 
Schubert's  "Die  Allmacht."  Beethoven's 
"Ich  Hebe  dlch."  the  Schubert  "Die 
Forelle,"  Liszt's  "Esmuss  eln  Wunder- 
barcs  sein,"  Wagner's  "Traueme,"  a 
Wiegenlled  by  Hans  Kerrraan,  and  an 
air  from  Thomas's  "MIgnon."  Later 
she  sang,  in  English.  "Dawn  in  the  Des- 
ert" by  Gertrude  Ross,  Chadwlck's 
"Danza,"  "Someone  Worth  While"  by 
Ward  Stephens,  O'Hara's  ''There  Is  No 
Death,"  and  finally,  in  Latin  and  with 
violin  obbligato,  Bizet's  "Agnus  Del." 

Miss  Hardeman  played,  neatly  and 
with  a  warmth  that  brought  her  ap- 
plause and  encores,  a  Krelsler  arrange- 
ment of  some  Tartlni  variations,  the 
Wilhelmy  setting  of  Schubert's  "A've 
Maria,"  a  "Caprice  Basque"  by  Sara- 
sate,  two  pieces  by  Burleigh,  "Indian 
Snake  Dance"  and  "Hills,"  and  a 
"Danse  Rustlque"  by  KuJdo.  Of  course 
Mme.  Schumann-Helnk  had  to  add  many 


v.-.vi.  for  N  MWt. 
,:ik    gave  !i»ol# 
,11    of   thp    \ .    .       .  vomJ 
which  every   youiiR  singer 
ivf   wltneasiHl   and   taken  to 
.!!}•  out  of  voice  at  fliati 
n-Helnk.  Inst#ad  of  foro- 
•  .she  had,  contrived,  by 

Ilior   ,  and  her  skilful  manage- 

mtni  o<  ii:    it!i,  and  a  masterly  use  of 
t'.  •         i  re>;;ster,  to  keep  It  constantly  , 
\oept  for  the  hea\-y  chest  tones  ' 
I  1   slie   has  been  always  over- 

j  jlcr  effects  for  a  while  she  made.  ' 

!'     >uEh   illction  alone,  diction  expres-  ^ 
I  .  I  ■  of  lipr  extraordinary  sensltlvcnesa  i 
.'ntlnient  of  a  song.  i 
•  d  her  nobl.v.  and  after  a  llttl«, 
hor   voice.    In   response  to 
;  s   Judicious,    expert    treatment,  re- 
giined  much  of  Its  usual  beauty  and 
l  i.wer,  beginning  with  the  head  tones, 
and  reaching  presently  the  medium.  So 
It  went  with  Mme.  Schumann-Helnk. 
Put  how  would  It  hav&  fared  with  » 
-  rger  8o  out  of  voice  lacking  her  tecUP 
I       no'    The  concert  would  have  had  tf 
lied.  ^ 
1  she  sang  very  beautifully  all 
irnoon   Mme.  Schumann-Heink 
laps   reached  the  height   in  Wag- 
3  "Traueme."    An  amazing  cxhlbl- 
though.  she  made  in^  an  Italian 
-ro-lil;e  song,  a  display  of  finished 
1   brilliant  colore tura,   sung  with  ft 
Miiooth  legato  and  an  exquisite  niezza 
voce,  beyond  the  power  of  most  light 
sopranos  today.    She  knows  her  busl- 
neaa,-  Mme.  Schtinann-Helnk! 

So  does  Miss  Hoffmann,  who  accom- 
panied her  very  musically,  with  good 
tone  and  rhythm,  and  likewise  most  dis- 
creetly.   The  audience  was  very  larga 
_  R,  R.  O. 

Conducts    Overture    to    His  Own 
Composition 

Lloyd  Gould  del  Castiilo  was  an- 
thustastlcally  applauded  by  an  audience 
which  filled  the  St.  James  Theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon  when  hg  conducted 
the  overture  to  his  own  composition, 
"Gonzalo  de  Cordova,"  at  the  18th 
concert  of  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Mr.  Del  Castillo,  who  graduated  from 
Harvard  In  1914,  is  widely  known  as  a 
composer  of  incidental  music  for  motion 
picture  productions.  While  In  college 
he  was  director  of  the  Pierian  Sodality 
Orchestra,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Review,  and  com- 
poser and  musical  director  of  several 
PI  Eta  Club  shows.  * 

The  a.'?sisting  artist  at  yesterday's 
concert  was  Carmine  Pabrizio,  who 
played  Wienlakskl's  Second  Concerto 
for  violin  in  D  minor,  op.  22.  Immedi- 
ately before  Mr.  Fabrtzlo's  appearance, 
threw  dances  from  "Nell  Gwyn,"  by  Ed 
German,  were  given  by  the  orchestra. 

The  final  number  on  the  program  was 
Tsihaikowsky's  "Pathetic"  symphony. 
Bmll  Mollenhauer  conducted. 

'THE  DRMN' FOOL 


FENWAY— "The    Drivin'     Fool,"  a 
odkinson    picture,    adapted    for  the 
screen  by  H.  H.  Van  Loan  from  the 
•tory  by  W.  F.  Sturm.    The  cast  in- 
cludes:  John  Moorehead,  Alec  B.  Fran-  ; 
els;  Sylvia  Moorehead,  Patsy  Ruth  Mil- 
ler; Henry  Locke,  Wilton  Taylor;  Hal 
Lockp,  Wally  Van;  Richard  Brownlee, 
Ramsey  Wallace;  Howard  Grayson,  Wil-  . 
fred   North;   Horatio  Jackson  Lee  St.  { 
Albans,  Jesse  J.  Aldriche;  John  Lawson,  i 
Kenneth  R.  Bush. 

In  the  wake  of  a  popular  hero  In-' 
numerable  little  men  crop  up,  some  with 
appreciable  talent,  some  without  it,  and 
each  claims  that  he  is  the  logical  suc- 
cessor. So  It  Is  with  "The  Drivin'  Fool," 
with  Its  hero  the  Ingratiating  young 
scapegrace  of  the  earlier  pictures  of 
Wallace  Reld. 

The  story  makes  no  pretence  at  being 
more  than  thoughtless  stuff,  lightly 
characterizing,  direct  In  Its  telling.  Each 
player  Alls  the  weathered  niche  of  hero, 
viUa.ln,  father,  girl,  and  comic  relief, 
and  plays  with  gusto.  The  pace  is  ] 
never  tedious,  nor  is  the  story  dull,  | 
and  the  spectator  finds  himself  un- 
willing victim  to  the  demon  of  speed. 

Wally  Van  plays  the  lawless  young 
hero,  Hal  Locke,  who.  In  the  instance  of 
a  nation-wide  railroad  strike,  drives 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  in 
six  days  to  save  the  firm  from  bank- 
ruptcy. He  outwits  the  band  of  crooks 
who  would  prevent  him,  acquires  a 
comic  retainer  In  a  negro  garageman 
picked  up  In  the  desert,  is  awarded  a 
ail  sentence  for  breaking  the  traffic 
les  in  16  states,  and  like  Rip  Van 
f'inkle  goes  to  sleep  for  20  years. 
It  Is  legitimate  "movie"  farce,  and 
moothly  played.  There  is  no  sign  Jiere 
jthat  the  films  have  progressed  In  the 
last  few  years,  but  what  of  that? 
'  E.  G. 


'way  of  maid  with 
:    3  men  portrayed 


.1; 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
WlLBl-R  THEA-IRE-Flrst  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "In  Love  witn 
Love,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Vin- 
cent Lawrencei.  Produced  at  Atlantic 
City  on  July  23.  1923,  with  Miss  Fon- 
tanne,  Ann;  Robert  Strange,  Frank 
O.ikes;  Henry  Hull.  Robert  Metcalf; 
and  Ralph  Morgan.  Jack  Gardner. 
,„,,^   Frances  Grayson 

F^^nk  oLkes*    : :  •  •  Rob^--'  Strange 

Marion  sears  Greta  Kemble-Coopor 

Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  mentioned 
three  things  that  were  wonderful  to 
him,  "yea  four  which  I  know  not.  One 
of  them  was  the  way  of  a  man  with  a 

SLIPS  INTO  FARCE 

Still  more  wonderful  was  the  wwy  of 
a  maid  with  three  men  as  PO^'^ay^^^^ 
Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  ^o^mf Pl^^^^t 
last  night,  a  comedy  that  at  times 
slipped  down  into  farce. 

For  Ann  Jordan,  loVed  at  A"* .^y  two 
men.  played  fast  and  loose  with  them 
"nd  finany  was  betrothed  to  OakeB.  the 
business  man,  apparently  a  lineal  ae 
scendant  of  a  cave-dweller.  It  was 
hard  picking  for  Ann.  as  the  lovers 
were  represented  on  t»^«, '^age  .  ^^as  a 
toss-up.  though.,  on  tl^e  w^X'Met- 
choice  was  to  be  <^'>'^'^^lff'.,l%^^L 
calf  was  insupportable,  with  his  Bou"Ce 

and  -strut,  his  whining  P/°t<=?,\^"°7 
alternating  with  bragging  b'^^ter. 

Then  came    along  an    eng  neer,  a 
'  builder     of     bridges.     a     friend  of 
Metcalf.    Old    man    Jordan,    who  had 
little    to    say     in    his    own  house 
and     must     have     been     bored  D> 
Ann's  wooers,    liked  the  engineer  and 
tried  to  help   him  secure  a  contract 
T^Te  old  man,  however   observed  stnc 
impartially  with  regard  to  h's  daugh 
ter's  love  affairs.    He  did  no\cy«"  "f: 
nciate  as  referee  when  the  betrothed 
and  his  rival  had  a  rough  and  tumble 
fleht   nor  did  he  appear  at  the  end  or 
ifhe  plav  with  a   "Heaven  b  ess  you 
i  me   children,"   or   a   timely  joke.  He 
'  J^i^phoned  the  engineer    Gardner  that 
the  contract  was  g'^^n  to  another 

Now  thio  engineer  had  encouraged 
Metcalf  to  persist  lit  courting  Ann  after 
.shfwis'beuothed.  He 
vire  interspersed  with  Heus  auu 
••dams,'  and 'these  familiar  words  w,th 
freauent  calls  on  the  Deity,  threw  the 
[Irge  audience  into  convulsive  laughter^ 
But  the  engineer  was  all  the  time  in 
love  with  Ann.  When  he  was  about  to 
eave  tl^e  town  with  the  working  model 
of  his  bridge,  and  without  the^ contract 
Ann  realized  that  she  loved  him.  She 
loved  him  more  ardently  when  he 
abused  her  roundly  for  her  vanity, 
frivolity,  flirting  and  cruelty.  She  at , 
nrst  did  the  wooing,  at  the  end  he  re- 
sponded nobly,  though  he  admitted  he 
was  penniless.  The  spectator,  con- 
gratulating Ann  on  her  final  choice  and 
congratulating  the  engineer  on  winning 
so  attractive  a  woman,  yet  had  nis 
doubts  about  their  future.  Could  Ann 
stop  flirting  after  marriage?  -Would 
Gardner  ever  build  a  satisfactory 
bridge?  Would  old  Jordan  stake  the 
couple?  Did  Ann  have  an  Income  from 
her  dead  mother,  for  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  mother  was  dead? 
*'  A    FILMSY  PLAY 

I     The    play   itself    is   a   flimsy  thing, 
with  mucli  inconsequential  dialogue,  nor 
1  can  it  be  called  a  shrewd  study  of  types, 
i  it  was  saved  by  the  acting  of  Miss  Fon- 
tanne  throughout  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  the 
final  scene.    It  has  been  said  that  en- 
I  joyment     of     Miss     Fontanne     is  an 
!  acquired  taste.  It  was,  propably  to  the 
'  maker  of  the  statement,  but  it  is  not 
j  to  the  great  majority.    To  begin  with, 
I  .she  is  fair  to  look  upon,  a  constant  de- 
\  light  to   the  eye.     What  is  more  im- 
'  portant    she    turned    the  playwright's 
,  woman  into  a  reasonably  unreasonable 
i  rharacter.  Nor  is  this  phrase  a  paradox, 
ij  That  Ann  became  betrothed  to  one  man 
'  while  having  a  warm  affection  for  an- 
other; that  sho  regretted  her  engage- 
ment as  soon  as  it  wa.<5  made;  that  she 
dirt  not  know  her  own  mind  from  Oay 
to  day;  that  sha  .altern.itely  hated  and 
loved  the  engineer;  all  this  proved  her 
to  be  unreasonable;  some  might  say  an 
impossible    char.acti-r;    but    Miss  Fon 
tanne  made  her  rapriciousness,  her  ir- 
responsibility,    reasonable;  reasonable 
and  adorable. 


"Faithful   Heart"  Presented 
for  First  Time  Here 


lUi-hninii  

[  OUj[lilfr.«>o  .IJo'i  i" 

1  ■  a:  1  OiiKlilor»on  ^  ■ 

V  11  v." 

i.nrd  , 

Boots  B»'l>>' 

Cousln  to  "The  Dancers"  and  "Se- 
rrei.s"  Is  thl.i  English  niclodrnma, 
cousin  Inasmuch  as  It  deftl-t  In  much 
the  Hame  sort  of  sentiment  that  made 
those  other  plays  representative  of  the 
taste  of  the  London  public.  Our  owm 
audiences  have  been  loss  kind.  The 
two  other  plays  were  mildly  successful; 
this  one  was  a  positive  failure  when 
produced  at  the  Broadliurst  Theatre 
„  vear  ago  last  October  in  contrast 
to  its  London  good  fortune  In  1921. 

Our  stock  audiences  apparently  have 
much  In  common  with  the  English 
public,  because  "The  Faithful  Heart 
has  been  and  Is  an  excellent  play  for 
stock  purposes.  Its  situations,  char- 
acters, sentiment  and  humor  are  ob- 
vious and  wholesome;  there  are  at- 
tractive roles  in  it  for  the  leading  actors 
and  the  scenic  demands  are  not  heavy. 
Therefore,  "The  Faithful  Heart"  finds 
its  American  rewards  in  stock. 

The  prologue  Introduces  the  shady 
occupants  of  a  sailors'  haven  In  South 
ampton  20  years  ago.  One  of  the 
proprietor's  nieces  meets  and  loves  a 
sailor.  This  Ango,  true  to  nautical 
tradition,  goes  away  and  forgets  her. 
The  curtain  falls  on  a  darkened  stage. 
The  girl.  Blackic.  lies  on  the  couch;  a 
music  box  is  playing  "Then  You'll  Re- 
member Me";  from  outside  faintly 
come  the  whistles  that  mean  that  her 
lover's  ship  has  left  the  port.  An 
oozlngly  sweet  tableau  but  an  effective 
one.  , 

Twenty  years  later.  Ango  has  be- 
come a  colonel  In  the  army.  He  is 
about  to  be  married  to  an  aristocrat, 
although  he  proudly  refuses  the  offers 
of  her  formidable  relatives  to  increase 
his  slender  income.  While  the  contest 
rages  a  second  Hlackie,  daughter  of  the 
first  arrives.  Obviously,  he  cannot 
marry  Diana  if  a  memory  of  the  old 
affair  dors  their  footsteps.  He  «*- 
cides  to  be  faithful  at  last  to  his  first 
love  and  leave  the  "venerable  old  coun- 
try" to  lU  own  resorts.  After  this  bit 
of  flag  waving,  there  is  an  unnecessary 
third  act  at  the  old  inn,  introduced 
apparently  because  there  had  to  be  a 
third  act  and  because  there  was  a 
chance  to  use  that  tableau  again  as 
Ango's  ship  left  in  the  distance,  this 
time  with  Blackie  aboard. 

The  persons  of  social  ranit  were  best 
portraved  by  Miss  Roach,  Mr.  Gordon,  } 
and  Mr.  Godfrey.  Mr.  Farren  had  a  I 
nice  bit  in  the  prologue,  and  Miss 
Mason,  an  exceptional  actress,  differen- 
tiated the  mother  from  the  daughter 
with  admirable  fidelity.  Mr.  Hanson  s 
second  act  setting  was  very  fine  and 
his  others  sufficed,  although  it  seemed 
strange  to  look  out  of  this  room  in  a 
London  hotel  and  see  the  Paric  Street 
church  painted  on  the  back  drop^ 


Klanche    Rine    and    Fritzi  ) 
Scheff  Feature  Bill 


An  rnthuslastio  St  Patrick'*  <J»y 
audience  enjoyed  this  i^cek's  bill  at 
Keiths. 

Blanche  Ring  and  Charles  WInnoier 
were  seen  In  a  little  comedy  with  songs, 
entitled  "In  a  Studio."  SV.e 
lection  of  old  favorites.  Including  mngn 
on  Her  Fingers,"  "Ylp  1  '<»'iy  'f'^."", 
Irish  songs,  to  the  gi'oat  delight  of 
i''TrTtTsche«  was  .ParKling.  She 
pleased  by  her  songs.  In  "P""  °J  ,t^« 
fact  that  sho  was  ""able  to  sing  an 
Irish  song,-  as  requested  by  the  auai 

'"oeorge  and  Dick  Rath.  In  "A  Sludy 
m  Eudurance,"  were  graceful  to  w^tch 
In  slow-moving  acrobat  cs^  Tom  Smith 
"An  Artist,  a  Gentleman  ana  ii 
scholar  was  entirely  In  ^eeP hig  with 
the  day  from  his  green  suit  to  his 
typical  Irish  humor.  T»nTiv 
Other  attractions  were  Ed  a."f  J^""^ 
Rooney  In  "Up  in  the  A  r^  [he  »U'| 
Pour,  KelJy  and  Hlrn..nKham  In  a  .ong 
and  dance  act;  Jack  "Rube  Clirford 
and  Bradley  and  Hennessy  In  Mo 
ments  of  Song  and  Dance^  


"R.  U.  R.**  Is  Given  for  the 
First  Time  in  Boston 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE:  "The  Faith- 
ful Heart,"  a  play  in  three  acts  and  a 
prologue  by  Monckton  HofTe;  producea 
by  the  Boston  Stock  Company  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston. 

,;e„rp,   Harold  CUasc 

.\ll5«  Gattersromt  0  ■■  j-f^"j. 


COPLEY— "R.  U.  R.,"  a  fantastic 
melodrama  by  Karel  Capek,  translated 
from  the  Czecho-Slovakian  by  Paul 
Selver  and  Nigel  Playfair,  in  three  acts 
and  an  epilogue.  Produced  by  the 
Theatre  Guild  at  the  Garrlck  Theatre, 
Oct.  9.  1922.   First  production  in  Boston. 

Harry  Domin  

guUa   May  Ediss 

Marlus .'  Kenneth  White 

Helena'  (ilory  Phylll3  Blrkett 

■Qr   Gall   f-  Wordley  H'alse 

Mr.  Fabry  Charles  Hampden 

Mr.  Alqutst...-  Hugh  C.  Buckler 

Consul  Busman  JY,ff 

Dr.  Hallemler  E-  E.  CUve 

Xana   ..Valentine  Sidney 

Radius"   L.  Paul  Scott 

Helena  Katherlne  Standing 

Primus  Philip  Tonge 

Although  he  had  written  piays  before, 
it  was  not  until  his  "R.  U.  R."  was 
produced  in  Prague  that  Karel  Capek 
became  widely  known  In  the  theatre. 
Here  is  a  philosopher's  fantasy  and 
satirical  melodrama  of  a  world  where 
the  work  Is  done  by  roftots,  mechanized 
men  and  women,  more  intelligetjt  than 
human  beings,  but  without  sex,  without 
soul,  insensible  to  pain  or  emotion. 

In  30  years  of  gradual  experiments 
the  robot  shows  signs  of  revolt,  gnash- 
ing of  the  teeth.  When  the  Americam 
workman  resents  this  invasion  of  cheap 
lahor,  the  robot  is  provided  with  fire- 
arms. But  here  Is  the  flaw  in  Rossum's 
invention.  He  had  forgotten  to  provide 
his  automata  with  nationality  and 
racial  prejudices,  so  the  robots  unite 
the  world  over  to  defend  their 
superiority. 

With  extraordinary  skill,  Kapek  leads 
to  his  great  moment  of  suspense,  the 
crux  of  his  play,  as  the  robots,  hun- 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

COLONIAL— Irving  Berlin's  Sec 
ond  Annual  Music  Box  Revue 
gorgeously  staged,  filled  with 
amusing  scenes,  agreeable  mu- 
sic and  fascinating  dances.  A 
large  and  capable  company  ia 
headed  by  Bobby  Clark  and 
Charlotte  Green-wood.  Last 
week. 

HOLLIS    STREET— "Merton  oi 
the  Movies,"  a  delightfully  en- 
tertaining  comedy,    based  ox 
Harry  Leon  Wilson's  story  o 
the  same  title,  showing  the  ad 
ventures  of  a  stage-struck  and 
naive  youth.    Well  acted  by  a 
company  headed  by  Glenn  I^n 
ter,  Jean  Ford,  Edward  M.*Ta 
vor,    Helen    Royton.  Second 
week. 

MAJESTIC— "America,"  D.  W 
Griffith's  film  of  the  America? 
Revolution,  See  Film  Notes 
Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "You  and  I,"  a 
comedy  by  Philip  Barry.  Har 
vard  prize  play,  showing  th 
struggle  between  art  and  a 
career.  H.  B.  Warner,  Ferdi 
nand  Gottschalk  and  Lucill 
Watson.  Third  week. 
SELWYN— "Stella  Dallas,"  an 
emotional  yet  amusing  comedy 
based  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name.  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in 
a  congenial  part  .is  well  sup 
ported.  Fifth  and  last  -week. 
SHUBERT— "Greenwich  Village 
Follies,"  with  Daphne  Pollard 
and  others.    A  prosperous  re 

I     turn  engagement.    Last  week 
TREMONT— "The      10  Com 
mandments,"  an  elaborate  and 
striking  film  produced  by  Cecil 

'     B.  de  Mille;  a  biblical  prologu 

1     and  a  modem  application.  Se» 
Film  Notes.    Second  week. 

Ignorance  is  the  necessary  condition, 
I'll  not  say  of  happiness,  but  of  exist- 
ence itself.  If  we  knew  everything,  we 
could  not  endure  life  for  an  hour.  The 
sentiments  that  make  it  mellow,  gentle, 
or  at  least  tolerable  are  born  of  un- 
truth and  nourished  by  illusions. — Ana- 
toie  France. 

QUEEN  AND  DANCER 

We  read  that  th©  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  has  been  awarded  to  Mme. 
Marautaaroa  Tepaua  Tatl  Jonna 
Salmon — the  woman  who  formerly  was 
queen  of  Tahiti,  "the  last  sovereign  be- 
fore the  Island  was  ceded  to  Franco 
by  her  and  her  royal  spouse.  King 
I'omare  V."    The  ex-queen  has  cha 


V.  ,  ....  the     

dreds  of  thousands  of  them   as  a'ike  as  ,  p^^^^,,  expansion  in  the  Pacific, 

"so  many  expressionless  bubbles  '  surge  members  of  her  family  fought 

fn^     V,  .'"f      ''f         flrf^Z    o^^d^--  the  French  flag  in  the  late  war. 

through  the  windows  of  the  factory  to  Readers  of  "Omoo"  will  remember 
make  an  end  of  man.      It  was  a  great  Melville's  visit  to  the  court  of 

thing  to  have  been  a  man,  there  was  (j„gg„  Pomare  Vahinee  I.  She  was  then 
something  immense  about  It,     is  the       -.,,.,i<.  „f  in  „.  „„,  „„a 

last  cry  of  Hallemler,  as  the  -nagerri  ^•;™-,tic:  marrt^T^ccor!  Ag^^ 
are  silently  shot  down  by  the  robots.     ^i„^  was  a  gay  woman  and  fond 

of  dL^plaiTj.  When  he  saw.  her  .she  was 
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it  nna  wore  a  louse  gown  ci 
,   with  two  rich  shawls,  ori' 
;   the  other  yellow,   tied  about 
hor  iiotk.    Mhe  ate  fish  and  poee  out  of 
native  calabashes,  disdalnlns  knifo  and 
spoon. 

"She  was  about  tho    ordinary  size, 
mther  matronly;  her  featuros  not  very 
hnndsonie;  her  mouth,  voluptumis':  but 
there   was  a   care-worn   expression  In 
hf-r  fnf<^.  probably  attributable  to  her 
onunes.    From  her  appearance 
1  judge  her  about  40;  but  she 
'  old/' 

lu  ISio  Jleotor  Berlioz,  one  of  the 
Judges  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  wrote  an 
amusing  letter  to  "Her  Majesty  Aimata 
Pomare,  daughter  of  Poniare  ill."  This 
letter  which  was  probably  never  n^alleil. 
may  be  found  In  Berlioz's  volume  "Les 
Grotesques  de  la  Musique." 

In  Jlay,  1S44.  a  young  woman, 
.•strangely  beautiful  and  stransrely 
dressed,  appeared  at  the  Jardin  Mabille 
and  made  a  sensation  by  her  dancing 
the  polka,  then  a  novelty  in  Paris.  She 
^■oame  the  rage.  Her  reputation  spread 
through   Europe.     Boyards   of  Russia, 

■  hospodars  of  Wallachia,  mandarins  of 
I  China,    Knglish    lords.    Turkish  vizirs, 

■  and  other  strangers  rushed  to  Paris 
:  with  their  rubles,  guineas,  dollars,  se- 

I  QUins.    rupees    to   see   and   court  her. 
Elise  Sergent  was  her  name,  but  after 
that  night  at  the  Jardin  Mabille  she 
was  called  Queen  Pomare.    Poets  sang 
her   praise,   Gautier,    jN'audaud,    Theo-  ' 
dors  de  Banville.    Devoured  by  ambi-  I 
tion,  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Palais 
Royal    as   a    dancer,  .where    she    was  i 
hissed.    On  Dec.  8,  ISI^,  she  died,  poor, 
in  a  wretched  room  in  the  rue  d'Ams-  f 
lerdam.  1 
Our   authority   for   saying   that  she 
danced  at  the  Palais  Royal  is  Alfred 
Delvau,  but  Eugene  Hugot  /in  his  anec- 
dotical  history  of  that  theatre  does  not 
mention    her.     Gautier,    describing  a 
ball  at  the  Varltes  Theatre  In  Decem- 
ber,   1S46,    wrote    that    a    portrait  of 
Queen    Pomare    was    displayed  with 
those   of   Rose   Pompon,   Frisette   and  | 
Mogador. 

HER  DIARY 

The  reporter  rushed  brethlessly  in 
an'  lade  a  small  book  on  the  editers 
desk.  Wots  this,'  sed  the  editer.  Her 
diary,  sed  the  reporter.  Aw,  fell  with  it, 
I  sed  the  editer  tossing  it  in  a  vvaist- 
baskit. 

I  Sandy  MaoGregor  walked  into  the  sa- 
loon, an'  gazed  around.  It  was  crowded. 
Tossing  a  handful  of  bills  on  the  bar.  he 
roared,  "Everybody  up  ter  the  har !  This 
is  on  me  '."  I 

"Take  off  the  coat  an  fite,"  sed  Gold- 
berg. "No,  no!"  cried  Tlmcthy  O'Brien, 
trembling  with  fright.  ' 

"Here's  a  seat,  lady,"  sed  he,  gettin'; 
up.  , 

"Oh,  thank  you."  she  replied. — Snow 
shoe  Al. 


— ■  I    ^.iw    ■■Kill"  ' was'  in 

Uorohester  after  he  had  retired  with  i 
coinjif  tcncy.    He  seemed  to  find  enJoN - 
'  wandering  through  the  various 
IS  that,  before  prohibition,  lighted 
lu\sier  avenue  after  .sunset.  >rc 
H^\..   apparently,  p.artook  of  the  liquldsi 
therein,  no  doubt  because  they  werei 

not  like  those  that  used  to  stimulate 
the  appetite  at  the  old  Trcmont  House, 
where  Charles  Dickens  smoked  his  first 
cigar  on  American  soil  in  the  early  for- 
ties, when  ho  found  so  much  to  con- 
sider adversity,  and  JUstly,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  those  who  thought  ho  ought 
to  be  kind  to  their  shortcomings,  and 
give  them  even  more  molasses  than  was 
poured  out  at  Dotheboys  hall. 
Dorchester.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Charles  Lamb  wondered  whether  "the 
delicious  Juices  of  meats  and  nshes,  and 
society,  and  the  cheerful  glass"  would 
go  out  with  lite.  Sir  Conant  Doyle  and 
others  have  madd  reassuring  state- 
ments. But  who  would  be  satisfied  If 
he  were  to  be  fed  on  honey-dew  and 
should  drink  the  milk  of  paradise,  like 
Coleridge's  un-named  man,  although  to 
him  this  diet  was  intoxicating,  for  he 
had  "flashing  eyes,"  and  "floating  hair." 
trom  Lucian's  "Jupiter  Tragoedus"  we 
Jearn  that  even  the  gods  of  Greece  were 
not  always  satisfied  with  cele.stial  fare. 
For  Hermes  says  to  Zeus;  "Always  the 
old  complaint  that  the  portions  are  too 
short.  Where  is  the  nectar?  Why  is 
there  so  little  ambrosia?" 


Sr,.tff<  ,  .  i  '  '  '  Ir. 

Ballantlii.  s  .vuiig.s  Ai  iM^fii-n.d  To 
Kate,"  for  it  i#  the  most  spontaneous, 
nielodlcally  the  most  laboriously 
■wrought.  In  the  others,  the  sophis- 
ticated accompaniments,  potislbly  ft 
strfvtng  after  tho  Grecian  spirit,  were 
ijisquleting,  as  aio  paraphra,ses  of 
verses  in  the  Grecli  anthology. 

Mr.  Warren  has  an  agreeable  vojcc. 
His  intonation,  his  attack,  his  enuu- 
ciatlon,  are  good,  and  he  .sings  ■vvlth 
rhetorical  as  well  as  vocal  intelligence. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  singer  to 
whom  all  songs  are  not  alike. 

I     There  was  a  very  frieindly  disposed 

I  audience  of  fair  size. 

Handel   and   Haydn  Society 
Entertains  Young  People 


at  Raldini=\nie  and  quoted  bv  A  ■ 
Ward : 

"W^e  have  recently  put  of- 
fice' an  entirely  new  sin  .iue 
construction — with  two  hci.  h  ui.uugh 
which  the  soiled^  water  may  pass  to 
the  new  bucket  underneath.  What  will 
the  hell-hojinds  of  the  Advertiser  say 
to  this?  We  shall  continue  to  make 
Improvements  as  fast  as  our  rapidly 
Itvcreasing  business  may  warrant. 
Wonder  whether  a  certain  Kdilor's 
wifo  thinks  she  can  palm  off  a  brass 
watch-chain  on  this  community  for  a 
gold  one?"  ^ 

"  'That'  says  the  editor,  'hits  him 
whar  ho  live.s.  That  will  close  him  up 
as  bad  as  it  did  when  1  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle ridicooling  his  sister,  who's  got 
a  cock-eye.'  " 


TENNIE   AND   MR.  PITCHER 

As  the  World  Wags : 

Mr.  William  B.  Wright's  recent  allu- 
sion in  your  column  to  the  lecture  by 
Victoria  Woodhull  in  Boston  tlirough 
the  liberality  of  Mayor  Henry  L.  Pierce 
recalls  to  my  mind  that  her  sister  Ten- 
nie  C.  Claflin  called  upon  me  before  the 
discourse  indicated  was  delivered.  I 
recall  Kttle  of  this  interview  save  that 
with  the  eyes  of  the  trained  journalist  I 
iiotlced  that  her  fingernails  were  not 
carefully  manicured.  Perhaps  she  did 
.not  have  time  to  atitend  to  any  small 
detail  of  personal  attractiveness.  Her 
.Tiind  might  have  been  bent  upon  matters 
of  greater  importance  socially,  but  she 
>vas  an  ajttractive  person  to  converse 
with  and  was.  on  the  whole,  "a  good 
looker,"  well  calculated  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  the  susceptible  British  heart, 
nails  while  or  otherwise,  and,  conse- 
quently she  did  well  in  a  matrimonial 
adventure  abroad.  She  came  to  see  me 
.n  regard  to  Mrs.  Woodhuil's  discourse 
md  she  talked  well  on  the  subject  and 
to  the  point. 

I  did  not  hear  the  lecture,  being  en- 
gaged at  my  office,  but  shortly  after 
;t  was  delivered,  I  happened  to  be  in 
■BUI"  Pitcher's  resort  for  liquid  re- 
freshments on  Essex  street,  when  two 
%oung  men  came  in  fresh  from  the  sound 
'f  Mrs.  Woodhull's  drops  of  wisdom. 
One  of  these  adventurous  hobbledehoys 
jreezily  remarked:  "She  says  that  men 
"nave  no  more  excuse  for  being  sexu- 
rJly  immoral  than  have  women."  "That 
;nay  be  so."  remarked  "Bill"  Pitcher, 
-.vho  happened  to  be  mixing  a  whiskey 
toddy,  but  you  cannot  make  the  ma- 
jority of  people  believe  so."  This  was: 
before  he  went  to  Milk  street  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Old  South,  where  he  had 
a  big  pitcher  in  the  window  to  Indicate 
that  there  were  some  good  spirits  that 
could  be  judiciously  mixed  %vith  water 
for  the  exhilaration  of  mankind.  It 
■vas  long  before  the  time  when  he  com- 
iounded  appetizing  cocktails  for  hire 
ut  the  old  Tremont  House. 

Well,  Victoria,  Tennle  and  Bill  havel, 
?one  to  Join  thi  immortals  where  all' 


"BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  ETC." 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Can  you  tell  a  benighted  reader  o^ 
The  Herald  anything  about  "Long-| 
fellow's  'Brother  apd  sister  have  I, 
none'?"  A  diligent  search  of  his  poetl-i 
cal  works  has  been  altogether  unpro- 
ductive of  results  In  spite  of  the  state- 
ments in  The  Herald  of  March  5,  and  in 
some  of  its  contemporaries,  that  Mr. 
Lodge's  recent  poetical  flight  in  the; 
Senate  was  a  parody  on  Longfellow's 
poem  of  that  name. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Lodge's  parody 
as  published  is  strikingly  similar  to  a 
ver.se  put  out  during  the  war  by  the  Rust 
Craft  people-  of  Boston.  I  enclose  a 
copy  as  of  possible  interest  and  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison.  i 

Was  this  also  a  parody  on  "Brothers  t 
and  Sisters  Have  I  None,"  or  did  the  ' 
Washington  correspondents  pick  up  a 
false  scent  somewhere?  C.  S.  O. 

Southborough. 


Henry    Jackson    Warren  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ] 

Henry  Jackson  Warren,  baritone,  gave 
a  recital  last  nlgjit  in  Jordan  hall.  Har- 
ris S.  Shaw  was  the  accompanist.   The  j 
program  was  ag  follows:  Caldara,  Sclve ! 
amlche,    and    Come    Raggio    d!  solo; 
Purcell,  I  attempt  from  Love's  sickness  f 
to  fly;  Haydn,  She  never  told  her  Love; 
Hatton,  Bid  mo"  to  live;  Kaun,  My  Na- 
tive   Land;    E.    Schfledder,    The  Cave; 
Cyril   Scott,   Afterday;    Seneca  Pierce, 
The  Eagle;  Ballantine,  Lyrics  from  the  > 
Greek    (Corinth,    to   Kale.    'Neath  this* 
Tall  Pine,  .Vphrodite) ;  Foote.  Jlemnon; 
Chadwick.  In  Bygone  Days;  Chaminade, 
A  Song  of  Faith.  ; 

How  did  Ifaydn  happen  to  take  the  [ 
passage   from   "Twelfth    Night"   for  a  | 
song?    The  music  publishers,  Corr!  and  I 
Dussek,    gave    iiim    a    comini.'ision    to  | 
write    "English    original  Canzonettas." 
When  he  was  in  London,   Mr.s.  Anne 
Hunter,  the  wife  of  the  cclegrated-  sur- 
geon,  chose  the   texts  for   him.  "She 
never  told  her  Love"  is  No.  4  of  the 
second  set.    Dated  1790,  it  is  dedicated 
to    L^dy    C.    Bertier.      The    text  has 
served  at  least  four  English  composers 
of  slight  reputation, 

Purcell's  "I  attempt  from  Love's 
sickness  to  fly"  is  from  the  music  com- 
posed in  1691  for  Howard  and  Drj'den's 
play,  '  The  Indian  Queen." 

Caldara's  ".S'elve  amiche"  is  from  his 
pastoral  drama,  "La  Costanza  in  amor 
vince  I'ingano."  produced  in  1710. 

Now  Caldara.  lilte  King  Pandion,  is 
dead  and  all  his  friends  are  lapp'd  in 
lead  these  many  years,  but  his  melo- 
dies are  alive  and  vital  by  reason  of 
their    simplicity,    directness;    by  the 

qualities  that  we  associate  with  the 
beauty  of  Grecian  frankness  and  re- 
strained emotion.  So,  too,  it  is  with 
the  song  of  Haydn's  in  spite  of  the 
elaborate  formalism  of  the  accompani- 
ment. 

(Caldara's  melodies  would  not  lose 
!n  emotional  appeal  If  they  were  ac- 
companied by  guitar  chords).  How 
English  in  sturdy,  manly  fashion  are 
the  songs  of  Purcell  and  Hatton. 
though  they  are  many  years  apart!  As 
English  as  are  cricket,  roast  beef,  and 
the  thin  red  line. 

These  old  .songs  were  the  most  ef- 
fective on  the  program,  though  Kaun's 
"Native  I-and"  In  well  worked  to  a 
climax,   harmonically    interesting,  and 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  and  Frank 
Luker.  organist,  assisted  by  Grace  Bon- 
ner Williams,  soprano;  ViiiltiT^y^ffi^ 
bass,  and  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra, 
J.  W.  Crowlej',  concert  muster,  ghvc  a 
concert  for  young  people  in  Symphony 
hail  yesterday  afternoon.  The  program  > 
included  Kremser's  Prayer  for  Thanks- 
giving (male  voices);  these  selections 
from  "The  Messiah'^:  There  -were  shep- 
herds. Glory  to  God,  Surely  he  hath 
borne  our  griefs,  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet,  and  Hallehujah;  It  is  enough,  ba.s.s 
solo  from  "Elijah."  and  Gounod's  "Gal- 
lia." • 

This  concert  and  the  repetition  of  it 
ne.Nt  ''J'uesday  aftsnioon  were  arranged 
by  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
John  .\,  O'Shca,  director  of  music  in  tlio 
Boston  pyjblic  schools;  .Samuel  F.  ToweK 
headmaster  of  the  South  Boston  high 
school,  and  Artliur  A.  Lincoln,  master 
of  the  Washington  Allston  school,  Bos- 
ton. The  Idea  and  the  carrying  out  of 
it  were  praiseworthy. 

The  young  In  the  schools  of  Greater 
Boston  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  ,muslc  played  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Now  the  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  them  of  hearint,- 
oratorio  music  of  a  high  order  sung  by 
a  world-famous  society,  assisted  by 
competent  solo  singers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  thus  an  interest  in  choral  music 
will  be  awakened  in  them  and  in  tlie 
future  fostered.  There  is  need  at  pres- 
ent in  Boston  of  a  greater  interest  in 
choral  societies,  which  once  throve  lien- 
and  added  to  the  musical  fame  of  the 
citv,   -         -  ■   

LOEWS  STATE— "A  Society  Scan-j 
dal,"  film  adapted  from  Sutro's  ^''The 
Eaughing  Lady"  by  Forrest  Halsey.  Di- 
rected by  Allan  Dwan.    The  cast: 

Mar.torie  Colbert  Gloria  S^anson 

Daniel   Fnrr  Red  l^a  K'Krque 

Harriscn  Peters  Rioardo  Cortez 

Hector  Colbert  Allan  Simpson 

.Mrs.  Maturin  Colbert  Mrs.  Ma  Wateniiar. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Pennflelil  Mrs.  T.  Converse 

Mr.  Scliu.vler  Burr  Froser  Coalter 

Mrs.  Burr  Catherine  Troctor 

Mr.  Hamilton  Pennfleld  WHfreil  Donovan 

Patricia  De  '^'oc  Yvonne  Hughes 

"A  Society  Scandal"  bears  but  slight 
resemblance  to  the  original  comedy  of 
SMtro.  In  his  adaptation,  X^'orrest  Hal- 
sey has  beein  consistent,  and  libergil;  he 
has  suited  the  idiom  to  time  and  place, 
and  has  thoroughly  Americanized  the 
piece.  The  scenario  is  well  turned,  'and 
the  titles  are  oftem  clever,  yet  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
play  to  the  screen,  theiro  are  too  many 
of  them. 

As  Mrs.  Marjorle  Colbert,  ncg'»3ted 
by  her  husband,  harassed  by  a  disgrun- 
tled mother-in-law,  and  amused  by  a 
man  suspected  of  being  a  card  sharp, 
Gloria  Swanson  returns  to  the  fashion 
revue  of  old.  with  little  opportunity  to 
vent  her  peculiar  talents  that  came  to 
the  fore  with  "Zaza"  and  "TJie  Hum- 
ming Bird." 

There  are  novel  bits  in  the  "As  You 
Were"  party,  at  which  Mrs.  Colbert  en- 
tertains her  friends  with  a  well  con- 
trived film  of  themselves.  The  divorce 
trial  is  handled  with  facility,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  persuasive  attack  of  Dan- 
iel Farr,  a  yoMnfc-  and  rigid  lawyer  from 
tho  West,  and  the  feature  writci-s.  scrib- 
bling off  copy  for  the  "grinding  preisses." 

Again,  there  Is  an  amusing  sequence 
In  the  dinner  party  when  Mrs.  Colbert's 
progress  with  Farr  is  indicated  by  pla- 
cards marked,  "soup."  "olives,"  "roast" 
and  "demi-tasse."  Then,  as  in  the  play, 
Farr  falls  in  lovo  with  her,  only,  con- 
trary to  the  dictates  of  Sutro,  he  is 
neither  middle-aged  nor  married,  so  the 
ending  is  happy,  after  sensational  sto- 
ries have  been  bruited  in  and  out  of  the 
papetf-s. 

Although  it  is  by  no  me.ins  Sutro's 
comedy,  it  is  amusing  and  pointed.  Rod  i 
LaRocque  as  Farr,  plays  with  assurance  ; 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  The  rest  of  the  i 
cast  is  adequate.  :  E.  G.  ' 

WTienever  we  read  ,  of  changes  in  I 
newspaper  managements,  consolidations, 
the  erection  of  towering  buildings  -with' 
press-rooms  In  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  masterly  edi- 
torial 'article  written  by  Mr,  Klmkers. 
nnblished  in  the  Bugle  Horn  of  Liberty 


THE  ARCHIMEDIAN  LEVER 

Ah,  the  power  of  the  press,  the  Arch- 
imedian  lever  that  moves  the  world!  On 
j\Iarch  15  Jli.ss  Mary  L.  Nichols  of  Pea- 
body  asked  in  this  column  if  anyone  ' 
could  supply  the  first  lines  of  a  poem' 
including  a  verse  ■beginning  "For  wicked  j 
waste  makes  woeful  want." 

By  4:30  P.  M.  on  March  17  we  had  re-  I 
ceiv«d  o\'er  20  answers  from  various 
states  in  New  England.   There  are  vari-  , 
ants.    Sixteen  correspondents  quote  the 
first  line:     "I  must  not  throw  upon  the 
floor.  ■' 

Four  write:  "You  must  not";  one, 
"Oh  do  not";  one,  "I  will  not";  one,  "I 
would  not";  one,  " 'Tis  wrong  to  cast 
upon  the  floor."  A  few  unite  "wicked" 
Cor  "wilful"  waste. 

Mr.  John  W.  Galllgan  writes:  "Some 
years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  ride  with  a 
colored  driver  on  a  van.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  (then)  German  Kameruns 
and  spoke  the  tongue  of  the  Fatherland 
fluently.  En  route  he  gobbled  a  hasty 
lunch  and,  on  making  a  stab  at  a  way- 
ward bit,  he  recited  this  verse  in  Eng- 
lish, exactly  as  I  had  learned  it  as  a 
child." 

Mr.    (?)   E.  E.   Breen  says  that  "a 
'Second  Reader.'  in  use  about  45  years  j 
ago.  contained  the  lines."  j 

A  physician  writes  about  "In  Praise 
of  Thrift"  as  follows:  "In  the  decade 
following  the  Civil  War.  "hen  it  was 
considered  so  proper  to  instil  the  lessons 
of  thrift  into  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  a  very  young  boy  I  was 
taught  and  I  recited  the  verses  in  the  ' 
old  District  School  'on  Examination  j 
Day  "  I 

We  are  indebted  to  "Rusex"  for  this 
version :  | 

"I  must  not  throw  upon  the  floor 
The  crust  I  cannot  eat. 

For  many  little  hungry  ones 
AVould  think  it  quite  a  treat.  ' 

He  adds:  "The  sober  restraint  of  those 
last  three  words.  I  believe,  has  been 
the  characteristic  which  has  kept  the 
lines  in  mind:  they  stand  in  such  firm 
though  unprotesting  condemnation  of 
all  the  perils  of  hyperbole." 

According  to  "C.  E.  G.,"  who  gives 
the  title  "Wilful  Waste,"  the  other 
verses  are  as  follows: 

■My  parents  labor  very  hard 
To  get  me  wholesome  food, 
So  I  must  never  waste  a  bit 
That  would  do  others  good. 

"For  wilful  waste  makes  woful  want, 

And  I  may  live  to  say 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  the  bread 

That  once  I  thre^w  away." 

Nine,  giving  the  last  verse,  write 
"crust"  for  "bread"  In  the  third  line. 

But  no  one  has  named  the  author. 

A  SASSENACH  OUTRAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  I  want  to  know  is  the  name  of 
the  A.  P.  A.  that  makes  iverywan  pay 
their  income  tax  on  the  fifteenth  so  that  ! 
the  Irish  won't  have  any  money  left  to. 
cilibrate  St.  Patrick's  day  on  the  siv-  ; 
mteenth.         THADY  O'MULLIGAN. 



AD  CAROLUM  GUIUIEUMUM  EUlOT, 
PRAESIDEM    MAGNIFICUM  • 

(For  As  the  World  ■yvags) 
I. 

.\ve  Alter  Alumnorum. 
Frater  omnium  bonorum. 
Parens  Harvardianorum. 
Praeses  noster  unice! 
Seminator  veritatis. 
Educator  et  aetatis. 
Et  Amator  aeqtiitatis, 
Salve,  Sapientissime: 
IT. 

Maxima  cum  dignitatc. 
Summa  cum  benignitatc, 
Summa  cum  habilitate. 
Gestae  summae  res  a  te. 
Princeps  honorandc  acqualiura, 
Ulustrissimura  ann.alium 
Angliae  Novae  immortalium 
Nomen,  Pater  Patriae. 
•  IH. 

f  Gratias,  pater  perbenigne, 
Gratias,  omnium  gratiis  digne. 
Gratias,  decus  o  insignc. 
Gratias  tibi  agimus. 
Flos  nostroruni  amicorum. 
Princeps  tllustrlssimorum. 
Felix   saecla  in  saeclorum. 
Semper  te  amabimus. 

IV. 

Salve,  vale.  ^ve.  pater, 
Altor,  fautor,  auctor,  frater. 
Nostra  iniUhra  Alma  Mater 
<JaU(let  s  d  cum  lacrimis. 


\  Tl'PPEl: 


lay  111  tlu 


r.OOD  OLD  HYMN  I 

.^nd  nine  that  safely 
saellcr  oX  the  Jail. 

Xt.  SANKKY.  < 


ADD  "INDOOR  SPORTS" 

(Ktoiu   iho  Sunilbilt  Oltlicn.   SoiKbern  Pines, 
X.  r.) 

The  minister,  Elmer  AVillls  Serl. 
will  sr>cak  at  10:30  on  the  subject. 
"Eighteen  Tloles  of  IJfe."  This  talk 
win  present  the  analogies  between 
golf  and  life.  All  golf  players  aro 
ospeolally  invited  as  well  as  those 
\\lu>  do  not  play  that  game  but  try 
to  rlay  th<;  gnme  of  tlf». 


The  ending  of  the  comedy,  "In  Love  , 
with  Love,"  reminds  one  of  HaJevy's 
J^  iort  stories.  A  woman  whose  two  hus- 
b.inds  had  died  was  Inconsolable  until 
^'.  e  in  turn  went  to  Paradise.  St.  Peter 
tcld  her  that  she  must  choose  one  of 
iho  two  husbands  for  her  companion; 
w  hich  one  would  she  take?  She  looked 
tliem  over  carefully,  and  at  last  said: 

If  it's  the  same  to  you,  I  should  prefer 
that  little  gentleman  over  there  on  a 
cloud.  Won't  you  make  us  acquainted?" 

Mr.  Humphrey  J.  Stewart,  who  was 
ovsanist  of  Trinity  Church  In  this  city 
^^"-odd  years  ago,  and  then  returned  to 
I'a'.ifornla,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"My  hands  are  like  a  day  laborer's. 
-Ml  musicians'  hands  are.  If  they  are 
.-i uccessful  musicians.  Remember  I  have 
t'!;iyed  more  than  2000  compositions  on 
th»  great  outdoor  organ  In  my  home 
toun.  It  takes  muscle  to  do  It.  What 
could  a  delicate,  shapely  hand  do 
wrestling  with  a  great  organ?" 

Yes,  yes.  An  organist  should  be  a 
h.irmonlous  blacksmith.  No  manicured 
cinrling  for  the  organ  manuals,  nor 
hiiiild  one  wear  rubber  boots.  Severe 
"ath-e-letlc"  training,  the  punching 
bag.  and  afterward  a  prize  fighter's  cos- 
tume for  performance  In  church  or  con- 
cert hall. 


Then  1"  parlor, 

i;  i,is  1  1  down  on 

.1.      ih.'  wife  how 
bulng  held  up  by 
I  ;.       1 ,  .  i       all'  if  ho  aint  back 
ill  si.^:  p.  ill.  ilaiiiuu  gits  knocked  loose 
fruni     his    hatrack.      "Stick  around, 
molhor  Is  kumlnt'  lei'  visit  me,"  see 
his  wife.    "O.  clelh  ware  Is  thy  stlng, 
s../.  pithtlus,  ruHhin'  out  only  ter  Und 
that  the  half  tun  uv  glue  wlch  he  ar- 
rived on  Is  prospnt  in  body  but  not  in 
ipirit.   "Hoo  .slipped  sparky  the  nok-out 
drops?"  .sez  ho.   .    .    .    The  scene  now 
cliangos  to  rome.   PIthluso's  time  is  up 
an'    the   executioner   Is   Just   goin'  tor 
soporate  damon's  ideas  frum  lils  tlslcal 
defects,  wen  there  is  a  mighty  shout 
Over  yon  far  distant  hills,  a  rider  on 
horaeback  is  kumin"  an'  rldtn'  so  fast 
an'  dosperit  that  he  falls  off  his  horse 
about  every  half  mile.     "Well,  well," 
sez  nero.  "I  wuiider  wot  the  prinqe  uv 
S^vhalcs  is  doin'  In  this  nelghberhood?" 
)"It's  pithius."  howls  the  mob,  an'  pretty 
soon  he  rides  up  an'  scz,  "look  who's 
here,  please  onn  I  do  a  little  dieing  for 
ia  frond?"    "You  sod  It."  yells  damon, 
iputtin'   on   his   hat.    Then   up  speeks 
nero  an'  ho  soz,   "where  did  yuh  git 
that  horse— if  It  Is  a  horse?"  "Frum 
a  frond,"  sez  pithius.   "I  rekognize  that 
horso."  sez  noro,  "cause  T  bet  i  char- 
iots on  him  tor  win  the  state  fair  trot- 
tin'  race  last  Juno,  an'  the  darn  skate 
run  backwards.    Let  those  2  saps  go 
an'  execute  the  hay-burner." 

I    Tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock,  Dal 
'bucII    pianist,   and   Gertrude  Tinglcy, 
1  mezzo-contralto,  win  give  a  concert  In 
Ptoinort  hall.    Marlon  Hyde  will  accom- 
pany her.    She  will  sing  Hahn's  Trols 
!. lours    dc    Vondango,  Rlmksky-Korsa- 
ikoVs      Oriental      Romance,  "Wldor's 
I/Abeillo.  Willeby's  Madonna  .song,  the 
Shepherdess,  arranged  by  Sohindlcr:  an 
!  Australian  song  and  Wyraann's  Spring's 
I  Return. 

Julius  Risman.  violinist,  assisted  by 
Samuel  Goldberg,  pianist,  will  play 
I  music    bv    VeracinI,    Lalo,  Pugnani- 


1' 


We  now  give  "Snowshoe  Al's"  ver- 
!  ,ijn  of  the  old  story.  Never  mind  If  he 
as  strangely  distorted  It  In  the  details. 
In  putting  Pythias  In  the  place  of  Da- 
,'mon.  the  dramatist  sinned  equally,  for 
;  I  was  Phintias,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
:  wont  home  to  arrange  his  domestic  af- 
fairs, while  Damon  offered  to  die  in  his 
stead  if  Phintias  did  not  return. 

'  anshient  history 

plilied  fer  tlie  modurn  child) 

d.':mon  5:  pithius 


ut    H.iy   of   man.  17' 

•  .  and  presently  i  m 
I       ■  I  ^.    FVom  the  dato  on  th. 
It   may  bo  guossod  that     Mr.  1 
pla\od  jnu«io  by  this  fanatic's  ■ 
violinist  and  s'omposer  of  note,  who  made 
hla  career  In  Paris.  | 

I  From  Frledomann  Bach  he  played  as 
I  well,  the  dissolute  son  of  /Sebastian 
j  himself,  whom  some  admirers  will  have 
i  a  man  of  genius.  The  little  pleco  last 
j  night  bore  out  their  contention  better 
I  than  tlio  dreary  concerto  we  hoard  two 
.years  atio  at  a  Flute  Players'  concert. 

The  Franck  sonata  and  fhausson's 
poem  still  lend  any  concert  dlstlncllun, 
I  though  times  have  so  far  changed  that  a 
program  announced  last  week  as  popu- 
lar made  a  point  of  the  sonata.  The 
final  group  of  smaller  pieces  were  all 
unfamiliar. 

And  there  were  the  Szymanowski 
"myths."  for  the  first  time  In  Boston.  To 
judge  by  Mr.  Imandt's  printed  Inter- 
pretations. Mr.  Szymanowski  laid  a 
heavy  burden  on  a  solo  violin  with 
piano  accompaniment.  The  Fountain  of 
ArethusH.  which  pleased  .co  well  It  had 
to  be  repeated,  has  a  pretty,  rippling 
piano  part,  quite  in  the  vein  of  a 
study  by  Liszt,  to  which  the  voice  of  the 
violin  adds  little  of  moment. 

The  Narcissus  piece,  by  no  means  so 
immediately  engaging,  has  more  indl- 
v:dual  character,  and  evidently  trie.s 
harder  to  treat  the  legend  dramatlcal'y. 
The  attempt,  at  a  single  hearing,  seems 
not  Aoo  successful. 

Mr.  Imaiidt  played  these  pieces  with 
more  aparent  sympathy  than  he  had 
shown  for  some  of  the  music  which  pro- 
ceded  them,  and  Jlr.  Bauman  played 
the  piano  part  delightfully.  Their  per- 
formance of  Franck  and  Chausson  was 
capable,  but  by  no  means  Imp.assione'l 
or  shot  through  with  fancy.  Mr. 
Imandt  has  a  tone  of  such  individual 
quality — a  clear,  cold  tone,  like  glas.s— 
that  it  blends  ill  with  the  sound  of  the 
piano.  Hard  at  times  in  passages  of 
stress,  it  sounded  best,  very  full  indeed 
|and  sweet,  in  the  slow  movements  by 
lEccles  and  Bach,  music  which  Mr. 
Ilmandt    played    with    finely  musioal 


It  was  Mr.  Wellington  Smith,  not  Mr. 
Flint,  who  sang  with  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  .■ 

Is  it  possible  that  there  were  not  j 
enough  persons  In  Greater  Boston  to  f 
enjoy  Granville  Barker's  "The  Madras  [ 
House"  to  allow  a  second  week  at  the  t 
Copley  Theatre?  Last  Friday  night  the 
house  was  completley  filled  and  the  play 
and  tile  performance  pleased  greatly.  Is 
11  possible  that  Boston  theatregoers  do 
iiot  care  for  brilliant  and  amusing  dia- 
logue, or  the  entertaining  presentation 
of  views  and  opinions  about  life?  The 
play  was  acted  crisply  and  effectively; 
that,  is  to  say,  tha  dialogue  was  spoken 
as  if  spontaneously;  as  If  the  spectator 
were  on  the  stage  taking  part  In  the 
home  and  office  life.  Mr.  BMckler's  por- 
trayal of  Constantine  Madras,  the  Eng- 
lishman who,  bored  by  his  severe  wife 
and  England,  had  gayly  turned  Moham- 
medan, was  a  constant  delight.  Miss 
Standin.g.  as  the  unabashed  "victim," 
who  did  not  wish  to  wed  the  man  that 
wronged  her.  a  girl  of  close  kin  , to  the 
heroine  of  "HIndle  Wakeis,"  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind.  It  was 
a  pity  that  at  the  very  end  Miss  Paget 
and  Mr.  Mowbray  spoke  their  lines,  lines 
worth  hearing,  in  a  hardly  Intelligible 
manner.  In  tlie  preceding  scenes  they 
gave  life  to  character  that  might  other- 
wise have  been  only  speaking  tubes  for 
the  dramatist. 


Krcisler,  Tchalkov.sky,  Beethoven,  Selss-j  warmth. 
Elman,   Schubert-lYlholm  and   Wienl-.  audience,  of  unusually  good  size, 

awsky  this  evcnin^Jn^Jordan  hall.  applauded  cordially.  K.  R.  O. 

Edward  Burllngame  Hill's  second  I 
suite,    "Stevensonlana."    suggested    by  ! 


poems  from  R.  L.  Stevenson  s  Childa 
Garden  of  Verses"  (Armies  m  the 
Fire  the  Dumb  Soldier,  and  Pirate 
Song),  will  bo  played  here  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Symphony  concerts  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  -Saturday  evening. 
The  first  Suite  is  pleasantly  remeiii- 
berod-  the  second  was  brought  out  by 
Walter  Damrosch  Jn  New  Yorli 

Havdn's  Symphony,  C-maJor  (B.  &  H. 
No  7)  has  not  been  performed  at  these 
'concerts  since  1904.  The  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries  has  not  been  performed  at 
these  concerts  since  190!>.  Carl  Flesch 
will  play  Beethoven's  violin  concert o^ 
When  he  was  here  early  In  1914  he 
played  the  concerto  of  Brahms. 

i     Concerts  next  Sunday:  Symphony  hall, 

"10  P  M  Mr.  do  Pachmann,  pianist. 
■  Boston  Opera  House,  3:30  P.  M.,  Mr. 

Kreisler,  violinist.    St.  James'  Theatre, 

"•30  r  People's  Symphony  orches-  . 

tra  Wallace  Goodrich,  guest  conductor,  j 
I  Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Nichos  Ramboura- , 

kis,  boy  violinist.  ^ 

I  Burton  Holmes,  the  traveloguer,  made! 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  yes-l 
terday  we  ever  listened  to.    It  was  at  aj 

   '  '■    the  aerial  came  In  cantact  with  a  cable. 


A  certain  authoress  Interdicts  cards 
and  assemblies.  No  cards,  because 
cards  are  employed  in  gaming;  no  as- 
sembles, because  many  dissipated 
persons  pass  their  lives  in  assemblies. 
Carry  this  but  a  little  further,  and  we 
must  say,  no  wine,  because  of  drunken- 
ness; no  meat,  because  of  gluttony;  no 
use,  that  there  may  be  no  abuse. — Sid- 
ney Smith.* 

OVERHEARD  IN  THE  OFFICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Said  the  pretty  stenographer:  "Yes,  it  • 
was  poetry— from  Bryant's  'San  Juan,' 
you  know." 

Of  course  she  meant  Whittler's  "Don 
Juan,"  and  she  thanked  me  for  the 
correction.  D.  O.  GROUCH. 

. — .«. — . 

RADIO  MAKES  US  YOUTHFUL 

<From  the  Boston  Herald.) 

BOY  ELECTROCUTED 

INSTALLING  RADIO 

CHICAGO,  March  15— John  Lender, 
lOO,  was  electrocuted  today  while  in- 


makc  the  speech  that  honor  guests  make 
to  pav  for  the  honor,  he  said:  "Oh, 
shuck.s!  this  after-dinner  speaking  gives 
mo  a  pain  in  the  groin.  I  can't  speak 
for  sour  apples;  but  here's  two  tickets  E.  Stevenson's  "Home  Book  of  Verse" 
apiece  to  every  one  here  to  my  lecture  and  in  Roger  Ingpen's  "One  Thousand 
tonight."    And  then  he  sat  down  anc  Poems  for  Children."  We  have  received 


And  is  it  possible  that  there  Is  not  in- 
t^rest  enough  in  that  remarkable  play. 
'  R.  v.  R.,"  to  ensure  it  a  run  of  only  a 

Wf-ek? 

Some  of  us  remember  E.  L.  Daven- 
].nrt  in  .John  Banim's  old  play,  "Damon 
.iud  Pythias."  Younger  theatregoers 
lirobably  remember  John  McCuUough  as 
Damon. 

"Lucullus,  bring  forth  my  steed." 
"Master.  In  hope  to  save  thy  life  I 
icw  thy  steed." 

We  quote  from  memory,  but  we  still 
-ee  Davenport  shaking  the  life  out  of 
wretched    Lucullus    and  rushing 
frantically  off  the  stage. 


there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  ia  the  house- 
Chicago  Tribun*. 

Robert  Imandt  Pleases  Audi- 
ence* of  Unusual  Size 


Robert  Irtiandt,  a  violinist  from 
France,  who  now  lives  In  New  Tork. 
gave  a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan 
hall,  with  the  help  of  Raymond  Bau- 
man, pianist.^  This  was  the  program: 

Adagio   et  Courante  Ecclesi 

Grave  Friedemann  Bach 

Sonata  %  Franck 

Myths  (first  performance  in  Boston) 

Karol  Szymanowski 

Xarclsse 

T,a  Fontaine  d'Arethuse 

instrels   Debussy 

j»oem   Chausson 

In  an  Irish  Jauntlne  Car 

Kathryn  T.  Whltfleld 
Fishermen  Song  o£  Brittany 

BourKautt-Ducoudray 
Hungarian  Dance.  *<o.  2  .Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian  Dance.  No.  8 ..  Brahms-Joachim 
One  may  have  liked  or  loathed  Mj, 
Imandt's  program,  but  nobody  can  ac- 
cuse it  of  being  commonplace.  There 
was  Ec'cles  at  the  beginning.  May  hei 
has-e  be*n  that  accomplighed  writer  fori 
harplschord  and  viols  who,  turning 
Quaker,  abandoned  the  art  of  music.  Hd 
visited  America,  even  Boston,  and  in  his 
rtligious  fervor  h.    behaved  In  the  ex- 


A  friend  writes:  "  I  must  not  throw 
upon  the  floor"  may  be  found  In  Burton 


a  dozen  or  moreJetters  about  this  poem 
of  thrift  In  adcntion  to  those  already 
mentioned  in  The  Herald.  The  cry  is, 
still  they  come,  but  no  one  names  the 
author! 


ALL  IN  GREEN 

We  spoke  of  the  London  arbiter  of 
fashions  who  recommends  purple  suits 
for  men,  if  the  purple  Is  of  a  subdued 
nature.  Why  not  green  or  pink? 

Some  years  ago  In  London  a  phil- 
anthropist showered  Fleet  street  with 
coins.  He  was  dressed  throughout  in 
green,  even  to  his  spats. 

There  lived  in,  the  time  of  the 
Regency  an  Englishman  named  Haynes. 
nicknamed  Pea  Green  Haynes.  He  wore 
green  pantaloons,  a  green  frock,  a  green 
waistcoat  and  a  green  cravat.  He  car- 
ried a  green  silk  handkerchief  in  his 
hand;  his  watch  chain  was  covered 
with  green  seals.  Green  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  the  whole  of  his  diet. 
His  rooms  were  painted  green  and  fin- 
ished -with  a  green  sofa,  green  chairs, 
green  tables,  a  green  bed,  and  green 
curtains.  We  regret  to  add  that  this 
amiable  if  somewhat  peculiar  gentle- 
man tried  to  kill  himself  by  Jumping  off 
the  cliffs  at  Brighton,  and  was  after- 
wards   confined    in    an    asylum  for 


tidloufi  stylist,  "Walter  Pate, 
i  his  rapt  admirers  hy  uport 
Inn  nil  aiiple-groon  craval. 

Mr.  Herkimer  .lohnson.  who  ndaptN 
himself  grftt-ofuUy  to  the  dress  and 
ciiRtoniH  of  the  people  of  every  clime 
and  citv.  dons  a  green  cravat  on  the 
17th  of  .March,  when  he  is  In  Boston. 

THE  DELIRIOUS  MUSE 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
"M  45  Silk  Stockings.  Colors:  banana, 
—the  desired  nudes— nothing,  Indian 
skin,  tan  bark,  sunburst- also  black, 
cordovan,  alrednle,  Jack  rabbit,  mouse, 
mist."  (Advertisement.) 

the  Desired  Nudes,  Desired  Nudes 
then  Nothing — 

Indian  Skin  creeps  on  the  Tan  Bark, 
Sunbyrst    .    .    .    then  Black. 


through  the  Cordovan,  Airedale 
pursues  Jack  Rabbit; 
Mouse  melts  in  Mist. 

ANNE  ROBINSON. 

Brunswick,  Me. 

TRAINS  AND  WATER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Y'our  correspondent  N.  L.  R.  asks  if 
any  other  New  England  train  of  the 
"Ghost's"  period  took  water  from  a 
trench  between  the  rails.  It  was  done 
about  18S8  by  the  Boston  and  Bar  Har- 
bor Limited  on  the  run  throtigh  Maine, 
the  train  passing  through  Portland 
without  a  stop.  P.  H.  C. 

Worcester. 


"PROVEN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Bylngton's  extremely  interesting 
and  admirably  logical  justification  of 
"broadcasted"  concludes  with  the  ob 
servatlon  regarding  certain  "errors"  ii 
English  that  "no  one  of  them  is  better  ■ 
than  any  other  except  so  far  as  re- 
peated use  by  blunderers  can  make  a 
thing  right." 

Quite.  But  as  It  happens  "repeated 
use  by  blunderers"  wields  quite  as 
much  influence  on  the  development  of 
a  language  as  any  other  cause.  The 
English  language  is  not  a  finished  prod- 
uct; it  is  a  procens.  "Repeated  use  by 
blunderers"  with  metathetical  minds 
have  given  us  scores  of  words  like 
"wasp,"  which  of  course  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "waeps"  and  by  all  the 
logic  in  the  world  therefore  ought  to 
be  "waps." 

Mr.  Bylngton  argues  very  delight- 
fully against  "proven."  But  "repeated 
use  by  blunderers"  In  high  places  and 
of  sufi'iciently  respectable  antiquity 
have  given  "proven"  a  sound  footing 
in  the  language,  a  footing  now  weak- 
oiiod  only  by  the  constant  neglect  of 
"blunderers"  In  another  direction. 
"Proven  '  is  falling  into,  disuse.  But 
did  Mr.  Byinglon  never  hear  of  the 
Scots  verdict  "not  pVoven"?  Would  he 
have  us  say  "not  proved"?  Pooh! 

Besides.  Just  note  the  kind  and 
quality  of  "the  blunderers"  who  say 
"broadcast"  wli<*n  Mr.  Bylngton  would 
say  "broadcasted." 

HAMISH  MacHAMISH. 

The  past  participle  "proven"  origi- 
nated In  Scottish  law.  This  verdict  was 
admitted  with  "guilty"  and  "not 
guilty."  Some  authors  of  repute  have 
used  this  form,  Landor  is  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  example,  for  Tenny- 
son and  AVilllam  Morris  used  it  as  a 
psuedo  archaism.  But  as  Richard 
Grant  Wlilte  said,  "Prove  is  a  regular 
verb  and  makes  the  perfect  tense  m 
'ed  '  It  Is  in  this  respect  like  'love 
and  we  may  as  well  say  that 
I  Mary  has  'loven'  John  as  that_  John's 
I  love  for  Mary  was  not  'proven.  He 
further  says:  "Proven  should,  perhaps, 
be  ranked  among  words  that  are  not 
words  Those  who  use  it  seem  to  think 
that  it  means  something  more,  or  other 
than  the  word  for  which  It  Is  a  mere 
lowland  Scotch  and  North  England 
provincialism.  'Proved'  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  'to  prove  and  , 
Lhould  be  used  by  air  who  wish  to 
speak  English."— Ed.  1 


ORCHESTRA  PLAYS 
"STEVENSONLANA" 


By  PHILLIP  HALE 
The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Khoiiy  orchestra.  Mr.  Monteux,  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yectorday  afternoon  In 
'Symphony  hall.  Carl  Flesch  was  the 
f.jlo  violinist.  The  prograrn  was  as  fol- 
lows: Haydn,  Symphony  C  major  (B. 
and  H.  No.  7);  Hill,  "Stea-ensoniana 
Suite  No.  2,  after  poems  from  K.  L. 
Rtevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verses  ; 
Beethoven,  concerto  for  violin.  Wagner, 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries. 
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A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Jlill  conipos«id 
■''  Suite  Inspire.l  by  four^  poems  In 
Stevenson's  "Child's  (Sarden^of  Verses." 
The  5'ui<e  was  played  In  Boston,  after  it 
'■ad  be?n  brought  out  in  New  York. 

In  19C1  Mr.  Hill  wrote  music  sugg<«t- 
'd  by  .Stevenson's  "Armies  In  the  Fire." 
■^h*  next  year  saw  the  composition  of 
■  for  "Tha  Dumb  Soldier"  and 
Story."  Walter  Damrosch 
.  At  out  thi.s  Second  Suite  in  New 
Tcrh  on  March  C5.  191!3.  The>  perform- 
*BCe  yesterday  waa  the  first  in  Boston. 

Sir.  Hill  says  in  a  modest  note  pub- 
■l8^ed  in  the  program  book:  "These 
Ittle  pieces,  although  attempting  to  re- 
fect the  mood  of  Ste\^inson's  verses  are 
nirt  primj»Tily  descriptive  music."  No, 
thdse  pietBS  are  fortunatOij  not  descrip- 
tive, nor  we  they  panoramic.  Mr.  ITill 
says,  they  are  exprossive  of  moods.  One 
might  find  them  Just  as  interesting  if 
t'ley  had  no  title,  and  the  hearers  were 
allowed  to  imagine  at  will. 

And  If  the  hearer  were  inclined  to  be 
■"':T>ei"critlcal,  having  read  "Armies  In 
the  Fire,"  he  might  find  the  armies  in 
the  music  formidable  rather  than  phan- 
tom. 

This  Suite  contains  many  delightful 
rages.  Lllse  Mr.  Deems  Taylor,  whose 
'Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass"  was 
I  t  3rd  her^  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Hill  Is 
not  afraid  to  write  melodiously  and  in 
Uie  frankest  manner.  Nor  is  lio  afraid 
to  write  in  a  way  to  please  the  general 
public.  His  music,  however,  is  not 
•fuffed  with  commonplaces,  the  plati- 
tudes that  are  sure  to  win  applause. 
His  harmonic  schemes  are  modern  with- 
out being  wilfully  forced;  his  instru- 
iiientation  is  ingenious,  it  has  color,  it 
Is  refined,  but  not  super-refined.  A 
uusician  would  at  once  acknowledge 
I'le  technical  skill  lightly,  not  pedanti- 
cally displayed.  There  are  pages  which 
at  once  suggest  the  Innocent  faith  of 
child-life,  for  there  are  still  unsophisti- 
cated children,  and  one  hopes  that  many 
etlU  believe  In  Santa  Claus,  fairies, 
Klants  and  the  benevolent  if  sometimes 

too  generous  stork.  The  second  section 
In  "Armies  in  the  Fire"  has  the  ap- 
propriately child-like  quality  charming 
In  its  unaffected  simplicity;  somewhat 
in  the  MacDowell  mood,  the  MacDowell 
of  the  smaller  and  more  Intimate  piano 
pieces.. 

Mr.  Hill,  -who  was  present,  must  have 
been  as  pleased  with  the  performance 
-TS  the  audience  with  his  music.  Mr. 
Monteux  had  prepared  the  performance 
with  his  customary  care,  and  the  or- 
chestra was  eloquent. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  sj-mphony 
by  Hadyn  that  was  not  too  familiar,  the 
one  played  yesterday  had  not  been  per- 
formed at  these  concerts  for  20  years. 
This  is  passing  strange  for  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  grateful  of  the  many.  How 
beautifully  the  adagio  and  the  trio  of 
the  minuet  Mere  played!  And  here  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Mr.  IMonteux  and  the 
euphony  of  the  orchestra  were  fully 
revealed. 

"The   Ride  of   the  ValkjTies"  as  a 
concert  piece  has  somewhat  aged.  Even 
in   a  performance   of  the   opera.  The 
chief  interest  toda.y  is  in  seeing  how  the 
ride  is  scenically  managed.  ^ 
A  day  may  come  when  sonie  vlolin- 
•  ist  wi'i  have  the  courage  to  make  lib- 
eral cuts  in  the  first  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Intolerably    long-winded  con- 
certo v.ith  its  endless  repetitions,  and 
omit  the  finale  with  its  cheap  and  hic- 
cuping   theme   alto.-rether.    INIr.  Flesch 
gave  a  calm;  contemplative,  p.olished  in- 
j  terpretation,  rather  than  a  vital  and 
.  arresting  one.    We  were  told  that  the 
i  cadenza-s  were  by  Leonard.  Cadenzas 
I  as  a  rule  are  a  nuisance.    In  this  In- 
!  stance  the  result  of  the  thematic  re- 
I  capitulation  was  less  distressing  than 
I  is  often  the  case. 

I  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
;  The  program  of  next  week  i.i  as  fol- 
!  lows:  Tchaikovsky,  "Pathetic  Sym- 
phony; Schenck,  "In  a  ^^■^thered  Gar- 
den," (first  time  here);  de  Falla,  Nights 
In  Gardens  of  Spain  (lirst  time  here, 
if  not  in  America);  Cliabrier,  Overture 
to  "Gwendoline." 


Last  Tuesday  we  wrote  that  Klise 
Sergent,  known  as  Queen  Pomare,  i 
danced  at  the  Jardln  MablUe  In  1844  and 
died  in  1S46. 

By  a  typographical  error  her  death 
was  reported  as  occurring  in  1841! 

No  tvondeir  that  a  facetious  contributor 
remarked  that  her  dance  at  the  Jardin 
Mabllle  must  have  been  a  "ghost 
dance." 

THE  PASSIONATE  REPORTER 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

Three  young  Spanish  girls,  champion 
jai  alal  players,  brought  from  Spain  to 
Miami,  were  recently  pictured  here.  In 
the  picture  they  are  armed  with  good 
old  tennis  racquets. 

Jai  alal  Is  played  with  the  assistance 
of  a  spoon-like  basket  arrangement 
strapped  to  one  hand. 

"How  do  these  reporters  get  that 
way?"  L,.  R.  R. 


WILLIAM  PITCHER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  Mr.  John  W.  Ryan  a  little  mixed 
In  his  chronology  when  ha  places  our 
old  friend  "Bill"  Pitcher  successively  In 
Essex  street,  Milk  streot  and  at  the 
Tremont  House?  And,  speaking  of  the 
big  pitcher  "under  the  shadow  of  the 
Old  South  Church,"  I  can  testify  there 
■was  a  time  when  strong  waters  were 
to  be  found  not  only  under  tha  shadow, 
but  vmder  the  substance  of  the  Old 
South — to  wit:  in  the  cellar  thereof, 
though  doubtless  without  the  knowledge 
or  sanction  of  good  old  Dr.  Blagden  and 
his  more  militant  colleague,  Mr.  Man- 
ning. C.  H.  C. 

Boston. 

INFORIVIATION  WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  Is  the  true  f6rm,  origin  and 
meaning  cf  the  saying:  "The  East  saw 
the  West  in,  and  the  East  shall  see  the 
West  to  bed"? 

CAPTAIN  BRASSBOtTND. 


THAT  "THRIFT"  POEM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  Just  read  "The  Archimedlan 
Ijcver"  In  your  column  of  March  19. 
Evidently  you  have  been  as  busy  as  I, 
for  I  have  received  more  than  30  answers 
to  my  query.  The  letters  have  come 
in  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts.  I  wish  I  could 
answer  each  one  by  a  personal  note, 
but  I  must  rely  on  your  column.  Of 
my  replies  only  two  Included  the  second 
verse,  "My  parents  labor  very  hard, 
etc."  It  is  interecting  to  note  that  by 
10:,TO  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  17  answers  had  arrived  In  thoTnall. 
As  to  the  telephone  we  are  still  "going 
strong."  I  think  the  version  of  "Rusex" 
Is  correct. 

This  little  incident  shoT\'s  how  wide 
the  reading  of  your  fine  paper  Is.  I 
was  brought  up  on  its  teachings." 

Peabody.  MARY  NICHOLS. 

But  no  one  has  yet  named  the  author. 
— B)d. 


ELIZA   AND   THE  PIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"And  wilful  waste,  depend  upon  't. 
Is.  almost  always,  woful  want!" 
This  is  tile  rhyme  my  mother  taught 
me,  way  back  In  the  sixties — the  moral 
from  "The  Pin,"  in  the  volume  of 
"Original  'Poems  for  the  Infant  Mind," 
by  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor.  In  the  poem, 
ten -year-old  Eliza  sees  a  pin  lying  on 
the  floor,  but — 

"Dear  me!  what  signifies  a  pin?  .  .  . 
Nor  did  she  think  (a  careless  chit) 
'Twas  wortii  her  while  to  stop  for  It." 
But  the  lesson  comes  soon,  a  thrilling 
tale: 

"Next  day  a  party  was  to  ride  to  see 

an  air  balloon: 
And   all    the    company,    beside,  were' 

dressed  and  ready  soon. 
But  she  a  woful  case  was  In,  for  want 
of  just  a  single  pin. 
.    .    She  cut  her  pin  cushion  In  two. 
But,  no.  not  one  had  slldden  through. 
At  last,  as  hunting  on  the  floor,  over  a 

crack  she  lay, 
The  carriage  rattled  to  the  door,  then 
rattled  fast  away; 
But  poor  Eliza  was  not  In, 
For  want  of  just — a  single  pin' " 
Moral: 

"There's  hardly  anything  so  small, 

So  trifling  or  so  mean. 
That  wo  may  never  want  at  al'. 

For  service  unforeseen: 
And  wilful  waste,  depend  upon  't, 
Is  almost  always,  woful  want." 
Cambridge.  H.  SKINNEa 

— 

WOOLF'S  "POOR  JO" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  have  asked:  "Was  not  B.  B. 
Woolf  the  author  of  a  drajnatizatlon  of 
'Bleak  House"  for  Mary  Cary  as  Jo?" 

Although  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  the  writer  has  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  fine  production  entitled  "Poor 
Jo,"  by  Mr.  Woolf.  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum In  Its  best  days.  In  which  Miss 
Cary  as  poor  Jo  especially  shone,  sup- 
ported by  the  superb  company  wWch 
was  then  and  for  some  years  afterward 
Boston's  pride.  Lady  Dedlock  and  Hor- 
tense  were  doubled  by  Miss  Annie 
Clarke:  William  Warren  was  an  unsur- 
passable Inspector  Bucket;  George  W; 
Wilson,  great  as  Guppy;  Mr.  McClan- 
nln's  Tulklnghorn  a  finished  study. 
Others  in  the  cast  were  Miss  Francis 
and  Messrs.  Nolan  and  Burrows. 

The  support  of  Mme.  Janauschek  In 
"Chesney  Wold,"  as  given  at  the  Wal- 
nut Street  Theatre,  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  AValcot, 
H.  Meredith,  George  W.  Howard,  N. 
Gregory,  Lizzie  Creeze  and  Wr'^B.  Tur- 
ner. CHARI.,ES  F.  ADAMS. 

Cambridge. 

A  SCHOOLBOY'S  GAG 

"Some  one  has  carried  back  to  1S30 
the  schoolboy  'classic,'  which  asserted 
that  'Preface'  signified  'Peter  Ross  eats 
fishes  and  catches  eels?'  and  asks  If 
any  one  can  recall  the  similar  classic 


for   'Kiiv:;/'"  fTow   hear  t 
old  schoolboys  reciting  'Fi\ e  Iriah  Alg- 
iers ill  Spain.'  " 

L.  n.  K.  writes:  "We  used  to  say  the 
first  backward,  'Eels  catch  alligators, 
father  eats  raw  potatoes.'  " 

In  the  sixties  Peter's  surname  in  our 
little  village  was  Rice,  not  Ross. 


CONCERNING  SHAWLS 

As  the  'World  Wags: 

I  noticed  your  article  on  men's  shawls. 
I  remember  the  time  well.  I  was  a 
schoolboy  then,  and  all  the  boys  wore 
shawls.  One,  whose  parents  were  poor, 
had  a  part  of  a  horse  blanket  to  keep 
In  style.  He  was  a  smart  boy.  though, 
and  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most ministers  in  Michigan.  The  shawl 
my  father  wore  is  in  use  now,  cut  in 
two  and  used  for  an  extra  blanket  on 
a  bod  or  lounge,  which  shows  that  those 
shawls  were  made  of  good  stock. 

CHARLES  A.  RICE. 

Melrose  Heights. 

RISMAN  GIVES  i 
PLEASING  recital! 

Julius  RISman,  violinist,  gave  a  re- 
cltal  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  With  the  i 
help  of  Samuel  Goldberg,  accompanist, 
he  played  this  program:  j 
Sonata,  in  E  minor,  Veraclni;  Sym- j 
phonie    Espagnole,    Lalo ;  Praeludium 
und  Allegro,  Pugnanl-Krelsler  ;  Serenade 
Melancolique,     Tschalkowsky ;  Contra 
Dances,    Beethoven-Seiss-Elman;  Ave 
Maria,   Schubert-Whllhelroj;  Polonaise, 
D  major,  "^'ienlawsky. 

Since  Mr.  Risman  felt  a  fancy  to  come 
before  the  public  with  an  every  day  pro- 
gram of  the  stoutest  orthodox  type,  no- 
bodv  has  a  right  to  complain  because 
he  did  not  choose  to  do  something  else. 
One  mav  regret,  nevertheless,  that  he 
should   have   set  himself   the  difficult 
task  of  trying  to  make  the  Lalo  "sym- 
phony," of  all  things,  effective  without]- 
its  exquisite  orchestral  accompaniment,  i 
and  that  he  was  not  more  eager  to  find 
trifies  to  play  that  are  neither  played  to 
shreds  nor  scarcely  worth  the  learning,  i 
Mr.  Risman  seems  a  young  violinist  of 
quite  exceptional  talent.    Discussion  of 
his  technique,  of  course,*  must  be  left  to 
violinists.    Any  listener,  however,  would 
surely  find  his  tone  In  quiet,  songful  | 
passages  both  unusually  full  and  sweet;  ' 
unfortunately  It  tends  to  coarseness  In 
passages  at  once  loud  and  fast,  especial- 
ly In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  scale. 

At  present  Mr.  Risman  seems  more 
easily  stirred  to  brilliancy  and  energy 
than    to    sentiment    or    poetry.  His 
sturdy   vigor   made   for   an  admirable 
i  performance  of  the  fine  Italian  sonata, 
!  the  sort  of  music,  like  certain  old  Ital- 
i  ian  airs,  frequently  misunderstood.  His 
I  sensitiveness  to  rhythm,  his  feeling  fori 
!  varied  tonal  color  and  for  the  graceful 
'  turn  of  a  phrase  brought  him  through, 
an  effective  setting  forth  of  the  Spanish 
Symphony. 

Etit  though  he  played  both  muslcallj 
and  brilliantly,  for  his  success  last  night, 
Mr.  Risman  can  thank  above  all  else 
his  personality.  He  is  blessed  with 
fhat  inexplicable  quality  which  disposes 
people  to  listen  to  what  he  does.  A 
genuine  success  he  won.  as  everybody 
knows  who  is  used  to  estimating  varie- 
ties of  applause.  Mr.  Risman  pleased 
mightily. 

He  plavs  so  extremely  well  that  his 
admirers"  must  hope  that  he  will  try 
hard  to  achieve  a  more  uniform  fine- 
ness of  tone,  and  that  he  will  come  to 
recognize  how  pleasant  it  may  be  when 
a  violinist,  for  the  moment  giving  over 
force  and  dash,  rests  content  to  charm. 

R.  R.  G. 


NOVEL  AND  PLAY 

During  the  early  middle  decades  of 
the  19th  century  our  drama  was  in 
distress.  Still  shackled  by  ISth  cen- 
tury Ideas  and  by  the  Philistinism  of 
the  Regency  period,  it  was  as  yet  un- 
touched, uninfluenced  by  the  strong 
and  living  social  forces  of  Its  time,  and 
was  still  In  bondage  to  the  false  ro- 
manticism and  stilted  mannered  arti» 
ficiality  shown  in  such  works  as 
"Money"  and  "The  Lady  of  Lyons." 
The  extraordinary  naivete  of  that 
period's  popular  melodrama  comes  out 
In  such  gems  of  dialogue  as  this,  from 
the  younger  Morton's  "All  Is  not  Gold 
that  Glitters."  put  on  at  the  Olympic  In 
1851: 

Martha:  She  stands  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin;  sliall  I  not  snatch  her  from  de- 
struction? Yes,  yes;  I  will  save  her, 
whose  mother  preserved  mine!  (Looks 
at  Sir  A.,  the  villain,  and  drops  her 
bouquet — the  sign.) 

The  great  novelists,  then,  of  the  mid- 
century  had  it  all  their  own  way.  It 
was  not  that  they  were  not  intere.sted 
In  the  theatre.  On  the  contrary,  two  of 
their  masters.  Thackeray  and  Dickens, 
loved  the  stage — especially  Dickens, 
who,  as  everyone  knows,  was  an  ama- 
teur actor  of  quite  unusual  talent. 
Why,  then,  did  he  write  so  little.  If  at 
all,  for  the  theatre?  For  several 
reasons,  it  seems;  principally  these: 
that,    in    common    with    other  gifted 


mough  expansive  novelists  of  his  day 
including  Scott  and  Thack^rav.  he  i 
i':-.tcr  the  broad  canvas,  the  go-  ' 
please,  careless  freedom  of  the 
romantic  novel;  and  could  by  no  means 
willingly  school  himself  to  the  restricted 
forms,  the  verbal  conciseness,  which  the 
three  hours'  traffic  of  a  stage  play  in- 
exorably demanded. 

But  there  was  another,  and  stronger 
reason  yet,  namely,  that  the  theatre' 
before    the    sixties,    was    not  taken 
eerlous'y,  either  by  the  general  public  ' 
or,  a.s  a  consequence,  by  the  potential 
dramatists     themselves.     The  -slightly 
self-satisfled    and     rather  puritanical 
bent  of  that  otherwise  great  Victorian 
BSe  did  not  wholly  approve  of,  and  per- 
haps   a    little     suspected,     a  theatre 
through   which   the    main   currents  of 
social   life   had   temporarily  ceased  to 
flow;    nor   could   the   England  of  that 
day  at  all  realize  how  vast  a  power 
within  that  social  life  the  theatse  could 
and  was  destined  to  wield.     Not  until 
the   70.S,   when  a  more  natural  school 
of  actors,  commencing  with  th^Wigans, 
had  first  partly  cleared  the  ^ra.y;  and 
the  vitalizing  influences  of  the  Theatre 
Libre,   and   the  Comedie   Francaise  In 
Paris,  of  Strindberg  and  Ibsen  In  Scan- 
dinavia— and    of    Robertson    here,  as 
producer,   if    not    as    playwright— had 
made      themselves      felt  throughout 
Europe,  did  English  TVTlters  of  Action 
awaken,  at  last,  to  the  possiblMties  of 
the    stage.      Matthew    Arnold,  among 
others,   first   stirred  a   sluggish  public 
opinion  and  opened  the  nation's  eyes 
In  the   "Ninenteenth  Century"  (1879) 
he  wrote:   "The  theatre  is  irresistible, 
org3.'nize    the   theatre";   and   when,  in 
1882,   Mr.   Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "The 
Silver  King"  was  put  on  at  the  Prin-i 
cess's  this  same  acute  critic  observeq 
a    significant    fact— that    the  literary^ 
touch,   as   well  as   the   social  outlookj 
were  gradually  becoming  visible  behind 
the  footlights.     "The  sensational  inci- 
dents of  the  transpontine  (melodrama)l 
are  there,  but  in  general  the  dictun^ 
and  sentiments  are  natural,  they  have! 
sobriety  and  propriety;  they  are  lltera-J 
ture.— Daily  Telegraph.  ' 


CANADIAN  DRAMAS  ' 

Enterprise  wisely  directed  was  the 
keynote  of  three  one-act  plays  present-, 
ed  by  the  Tenjple  Fortune  Players  at| 
St.  Edward's  hall.  Golders  Green,  on 
Saturday.  Two  of  the  three  plays  in  a 
well  varied  bill  were  by  a  Canadian 
author  whose  work  has  hitherto  not 
been  seen  in  London. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Brereton  gives  us, 
in  "Squirrels,"  a  trenchant  little  satire 
on  the  foibles  of  a  certain  section  of 
Montreal  society  and  displays  a  fine 
capability  in  writing  amusing  and  facile 
dialogue.  Its  performance  lacked  the 
ease  necessary  for  so  lightly  construct- 
ed a  comedy,  which  depends  on  brisk  I 

and  witty  dialogue  rather  than  demon- 
strative action. 

"The  Reckoning,  "  described  by  the 
same  author  as  "a  play  of  the  future," 
proved  a  tense  and  gripping  little  drama 
In  which,  to  gain  their  private  ends, 
a  family  Invoke  the  aid  of  science,  to 
restore  to  life  an  old  man  who  has  left 
his  fortune  to  charity.  This  brought 
out  the  best  work  of  the  evening.  All 
the  characters  captured  and  maintained 
the  proper  atmosphere,  their  assump- 
tion of  t'he  Canadian  dialect  being  par- 
ticularly well  done.  Miss  Dorothy 
Maude  supported  the  author  excellently 
.  in  the  character  of  the  old  man's 
daughter,  whose  Innocent  prattle  ac- 
centuated the  gloom  and  tragedy  sur- 
rounding the  others. 

The  final  item  was  Mr.  Charles  Mc- 
Evoy's  "The  Red  Hen."  a  comedy  of 
the  roadside. — London  Times,  March  4. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 

Said  of  a  singer:  "She  is  not  at  her 
best  in  Bach — partly  because  the  sim- 
plicity and  clearness  of  the  music  es- 
cape her,  and  also  because  music  of 
this  kind  is  bound  to  find  out  every 
technical  weakness." 


Morton's  old  farce,  "Box  and  Cox," 
has  been  revived  at  the  Coliseum,  Lon- 
don. As  the  farce  was  first  played  in 
1847,  the  revival  was  thought  to  be  au- 


dacious, but  the  result  justified  the  ex- 
periment.  "It  would  be  a  bold  critic  who 
I  would  assert  that  Mr.  John  Maddison 
Morton's  famous  sketch  is  unworthv  of 
comparison  with  many  of  the  dramatic 
trifles  served  up  to  modern  music  hall 
audiences.  It  has,  of  course,  'dated' 
very  decidedly.  That  was  inevitable  in 
a  piece  in  the  main  made  up  of  long 
monologues  designedly  directed  at  the 
audience,  but  the  root  idea  was  too  good 
to  become  stale,  and,  although  we  may 
smile  at  many  of  the  archaic  allusions,^ 

the  piece  still  makes  a  very  good  enter- 
tainment." 


Would  an  audience  today  enjoy  the 
"roaring  farces"  that  once  set  audi- 
ences at  the  Boston  Museum  Into  con- 
vulsions of  laughter? 


Let  us  taiLv  speak  of  old  and  new  coiners  -who  will  play  the  iium  • 
cad  fidiiie  in  cortcert  halls  this  week.         '  ■ 

rnli  cftemoon  Mr.  de  Pachmann,  in  »ome  respects  incomparable  as 
■  pianist  and  one  ot  -Ihc  most  amusing  conversationalists  of  modem  times, 
will  be  heard  and  seen  in  Symph'^iv  Hall  for  the  last  time  this  season. 
He  is  now  in  his  76th  year,  yet  he  still  works  his  musical  spell;  he  is 
•till  joyous  and  self-appreciative.    He  snaps  his  fingers  at  old  age.  Did 
not  the  pianist  Anton  de  Kontski  when  he  was  83  years  old  set  out  from  ^ 
Kew  York  for  a  concert  tour  in  Australia,  Japan  and  Siberia,  ended  only  ] 
by  his  death  in  1899  at  a  town  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia?  j 
And  there  is  Battistini,  the  baritone,  in  his  67th  year  still  delighting 
critics  and  audiences  by  the  beauty  and  the  artistic  expressiveness  of 
his  song.  ! 

Mr.  Kieisler  will  give  his  last  recital  in  Boston  this  afternoon.  The  I 
"Kreutzer"  sonata,  which  led  Tolstoi  to  write  his  preposterous  stoi-y  of  j 
music  and  the  flesh,  is  on  the  program.  Mme.  Kalisch  played  in  "The, 
Kreutzer  Sonata"  when  she  first  came  to  this  country. 

Wallace  Goodrich,  as  a  guest,  will  conduct  the  People's  Symphony 
orchestra  at  the  St.  James  Theatre.  He  has  arranged  an  interesting 
program. 

A  new  comer  is  Nickos  Kambourakis,  14  years  old,  described  as  the 
"world's  premier  boy  violinist."  The  press  notices  of  Egyptian  news- 
papers trumpeted  his  praise  in  no  uncertain  manner  in  1922  and  1923, 
and  in  New  York  he  was  treated  by  the  critics  in  a  way  not  too  con- 
descending.   He  will  play  this  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall. 

Herma  Menth,  a  pianist  who  has  been  heard  in  New  Y'ork  for  several 
seasons,  will  play  here  for  the  first  tthie  next  Tuesday  evening.  It  is  saiid 
that  she  was  born  in  Vienna.  Having  begun  to  study  the  piano  at  a  very 
early  age,  she  was  graduated  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  Aftenvards 
she  took  lessons  of  Busoni.  Her  program  includes  Liszt's  Fantasie  and 
Fugue  on  the  name  B.  A.  C.  H.  composed  originally  for'  the  organ  in  the 
fifties  and  arranged  for  the  piano  in  1871. 

"We  have  received  a  notice  about  Frederick  I,amond,  who  will  give  a 
recital  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  has  played  with 
all  the  leading  American  orchestras  except  the  Boston  Symphony. 

How  soon  are  we  forgotten! 

Mr.  Lamond  played  Beethoven's  Fifth  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Oct.  31,  Nov.  1,  1902.  His  Christian 
name  was  theii  spelled  "Frederic."  He  gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Nov.  8,  when  he  played  all  of  the  Paganini-Brahms  variations.  (Grown 
merciful,  he  will  play  only  one  of  the  two  books  next  Wednesday.)  He 
gave  a  second  recital  on  Nov.  18,  when  his  program  consisted  of  foitt 
sonotas  by  Beethoven.  (Insatiate  Frederic,  would  not  one  have  sufficed?) 
And  at  a'  Kneisel  quartet  concert  he  played  with  Mr.  Kneisel,  Richard 
Strauss's  violin  sonata. 

Mr.  Lamond,  who  is  ranked  high  among  contemporary  pianists,  was 
born  at  Glasgow  on  Jan.  28,  1868.  He  first  studied  with  his  brother 
David.  In  1880  he  was  organist  of  a  parish  church  and  he  gave  organ 
recitals.  In  1882  be  entered  the  Hoch  Conservatory  at  Frankfort.  Later 
he  took  lessons  of  Liszt  and  Buelow.  In  1885  he  played  in  Berlin,  soon 
afterwards  in  Vienna,  and  in  1886  he  was  heard  in  London  and  Glasgow. 
In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  played  in  Petrograd,  or  Leningrad  as  the 
Soviet  government  would  now  name  the  city  founded  by  Peter  the  Great. 
Since  then  he  has  led  the  life  of  a  traveling  virtuoso,  though  he  has  found 
time  to  compose.  Tne  Glasgow  Choral  Union  produced  a  symphony  in 
1889,  which  was  heard  in  London  the  next  year.  An  overture,  "From 
the  Scottish  Highlands."  has  been  performed  by  the  Chicago  Symphony 
orchestra  and  the.  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  A  piano  trio,  a 
violoncello  sonata  and  some  piano  pieces  were  brought  out  by  him  at 
Dresden  in  1888.  He  has  given  "master  school"  courses  at  the  Son- 
dershausen  Conservatory;  he  has  also  appeared  as  a  conductor.  His  home 
address  is  given  as  Berlin-Charlottenburg.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  noteworthy  interpreter  of  Beethoven's  music. 

When  Beatrice  Griffin,  violinist,  gave  a  recital  in  Steinert  Hall  on 
Jan.  30,  1923,  it  was  said  that  she  came  from  Brockton  and  was  a  pupil 
f  Richard  Burgin,  the  excellent  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra. .  We  are  now  told  that  she  took  violin  lessons  when  she  was 
5  years  old;  that  she  was  "coached"  by  Leopold  Auer;  that  she  continued 
her  studies  with  Mr.  Burgin. 


Balzac  occasionally  wiou  .a  ;iu  i mi  >p1  .i  m.,.  i. 
of  the  author."    Quoting  from  notices  sent  to  The  Hpi 
singers,  pianists,  and  fiddlers,  one  might   iM  f,  i  , 
"Excuse  the  faults  of  the  press  agents." 


Olivia  Cate,  who  Avill  play  the  piano  next  Saturday  aftertioon,  has 
prepared  an  unusual  program.  The  names  of  Wise,  Burton,  Marpurg — the 
old  teacher  of  theory  and  composer,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Marpurg  of  the 
18th  century? — Villanueva,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  great  majority  of  Bos- 
tonians  who  are  lured  into  our  concert  halls. 


Another  unusual  program  is  that  aiTanged  by  Georgina  Shaylor, 
a  contralto  who  has  studied  in  this  city.  The  less  known  composers  are 
Curran,  Levade,  Kursteiner,  Stoughton,  Ross.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a 
young  singer,  presumably  young,  venturing  to  depart  from  the  conven- 
tional program:  a  group  of  songs  by  old  masters;  a  group  of  German 
songs  followed  by  a  group  of  French  melodies;  at  last  songs  in  English, 
including  one  by  some  local  composer,  put  there  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
attend  the  concert  and  lend  his  gracious  influence  in  persuading  his  friends 
to  buy  tickets. 


"I '.HrsilHl"  in  LnndciK  ■■Tlii'  reciuoBt  I 
on  tho  iirogrram  that  tho  public  should 
refrain  from  applause  vas  rigidly  re- 
spected, .-ind  a  few  atti^nipf;i  nl  dlsrc- 
eardlnK  it  were  promiitly  jitiflcd.  Kor 
all  that,  It  was  lmpossil)le  to  feel  that 


one  was  nsslsllns  at  a  religious  cere- 
I  mony.  and  In  splto  of  Wagner's  protests 
j  one  cannot  help  concludlner  that  Pars- 
I  ifal  is  not.  after  all.  a  .solemn  rite  but 
I  a  very  operatie  opera  with   n  librotla 
not  in  best  taste,  but  acceptable  as  an 
ex(.u.se  for  some  wonderful  music.  The 
trouble   is  that   the   drama  shlrlis  the 
I  rf-al  Issue.   The  human  struggle  against 
sin  l.s  fictitious,  for  Parsifal  is  consti- 
tutionally predisposed  to  win  through, 
and   the  Issues  Involved  are  not  good 
and  evil  represented  as  moral  concep- 
tions, but  as  artificial  symbols  in  the 
form  ot  heavenly  miracles  and  hellish 
ms.gic." — Manchester  Guardian. 


Symphony  Hall  is  sold  out  for  the  two  performances  of  Beethqven's 
9th  symphony  next  Sunday. 

The  last  performance  in  Boston  of  the  symphony  with  the  Choral  ending 
was  at  an  extra  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  on  Nov.  20, 
1917.  The  large  chorus  had  been  trained  by  Stephen  Townsend.  The 
solo  singers  were  Frieda  Henipel,  Margaret  Keyes,  Arthur  Hackett  and 
Arthur  Middleton.    Dr.  Muck  conducted. 

The  sjTnphony  without  the  Choral  Finale  was  performed  under  Mr. 
Monteux's  leadership  on  Nov.  24,  1922. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania 
Musical  Society,  assisted  by  members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
on  Feb.  5,  1853.  The  solo  singers  w^ere  Anna  Stone,  Miss  S.  Humphrey, 
J.  H.  Low  and  Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The 
concert  must  have  been  a  long  one,  for  the  program  also  comprised  the 
overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute";  a  violin  concerto  by  Viotti  played  by 
Camilla  Urso,  and  Mendelssohn's  piano  concerto  in  D  minor,  played  by 
Alfred  Jaell. 


MUSICAL  THINKING 

"It  is  the  business  ot  the  creator," 
wrote  Busoni,  "to  make  laws,  not  to 
follow  them.  Anyone  who  follows  laws 
ceases  to  be  a  creator."  On  another 
page  he  savs:  "The  word  muslkallsch 
conveys  an  idea  peculiar  to  Germans; 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  them  not 
only  to  have  a  love  of  music,  but^  to 
understand  it  technically  and  to  keep  its 
iaws."  There  are  two  logical  Inferences 
from  this:  one,  that  a  composer  1*  not 
musical,  or  not  a  German,  and  the  other, 
tliat  the  composer  makes  a  law  for  the 
public  to  keep,  but  only  In  Germany. 
The  absurdity  of  these  points  to  some 
lack  of  clear  thinking.  What  are  these 
laws  to  which  every  one  appeals  and 
which  no  one  defines? 

This  is  the  question  which  Dr.  Dyson 
ra.ised  at  a  meeting  of  the  Musical  As- 
sociation. The  present  was,  he  said, 
living  the  future  of  the  past,  and  the 
appeals  to  the  verdict  of  time  made  yes- 
terday were  being  answered  by  what  we 
thought  today  of  Wagner  and  Brahms. 
But  when  we  read  what  was  written  a 
a  generation  ago  we  seem  to  read  a 
faith  that  is  absent  nowadays. 

Each  new  work  of  Brahms  was  ac- 
cepted as  sustainment,  and  each  opera 
of  Wagner  was  welcomed  as  an  advance 
upon  the  last,  whereas  today  we  are 
constantly   regretting   with   each  new 
work  that  the  composer  has  left  his 
more  intelligible  early  manner.    The  art 
was  now  in  such  a  state  of  confusion 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  people  heard 
music  any  more  with  hearing  ears.  To 
test  this  a  lecturer  had  recently  played 
a  quartet  of  Haydn  (without  naming  it) 
after  turning  the  instruments  in  dim- 
inished fifths,  and  while  most  of  the 
audience  disliked  it,  some  liked  it,  thus 
showing  in  What  a  vague  sense  of  hear- 
ing they  have  learned  to  acquiesce.  His 
Plea  was  for  a  rethinking  of  musical 
values,  for  an  intelligible  logic,  for  a 
reasoned    faith;    otherwise    when  the 
great  man  for  whom  we  are  waiting 
comes  he  will  find  no  musical  instincts 
to  appeal  to.    An  admirable  part  of  he 
lecture  were  some  examples  lu  which 
he  showed  both  what  he  understood  ot 
Delius  and  why,  and  what  h,  did  not 
understand   of   Schonberg  and  others 
It  is  something  to  be  quite  sure  that 
vou  do  not  understand,  and  there  is  a 
courage,  not  too  common,  in  confessing 
U    especially    when    you   have  given 
enough  kttention  to   the   work  to  be 
aWe  ?o  play  it  by  heart.-London  Times. 


itally  ruvlshlug  design."  In  New  Vork 
there  was  a  burlesque  of  "Oedlpul 
Hex,  '  In  which  Mr.  Cummlnn*  mounted 
tho  pedestal  smoking  a  largo,  cruoked- 
Bt.-m  pipe,  while  chorus  girls  rushed 
down  the  ninles  n-i  the  supplicants  ran 
to  tlie  stage  at  the  Boston  t>pera  Ilcmse. 

"One  Kiss"  Is  a  musical  romedy 
which  will  bj  seen  at  the  Coloiii«I  Thea- 
tre tomorrow  night.  It  Is  based  on  an 
operetta  In  tlirt-o  acts.  "Ta  Bouche,"  by 
Vvfs  Wiinndc.  IjtIcs  by  Albert  Wllle- 
rneu,  and  mu.sic  by  .Maurlco  Tvaln. 
"To  Bouohe"  was  produced  at  tne  Thea- 
tre Daunou  in  Paris  on  April  I,  1922, 
when  Victor  Boucher  took  tho  part  of 
Bastlen;  Jennne  .Saint-Bonnet  that  of 
li.va,  and  <:hrlstlane  d'Or  that  of  Mar- 
guerite. The  story  was  a  simple  one. 
An  adventurer  wishes  his  son  to  make  a 
fine  marriage;  an  Intriguing  woman 
wishes  the  same  good  fortune  for  her 
dwughtor.  The  bluff  on  each  side  Is 
soon  known.  The  son  and  the  daugh- 
ter, who  have  already  begun  "to  prove 
'heir  affection"  as  a  Parisian  critic  put 
it,  are  .separated;  hut  not  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  son,  havin,^  married  an 
ugly  heiross,  who  is  unfaithful  to  him, 
finds  again  his  beloved,  whiie  the  re- 
spective parents  turn  respectable  by 
marrying.  The  operetta  was  stufTed 
with  songs  that  at  onco  became  popu- 
lar, most  of  them  with  dance  music  of 
the  American  kind.  Thus  Bastlen,  the 
son,  sung  to  a  fox  trot,  a  song  "Mr.chl- 
nalement,"  which  was  of  a  decidedly 
"blue"  character. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
translate  the  dialogue  and  songs  liter- 
ally or  to  tell  and  act  the  story  In  an 
American  theatre,  so  Clare  Kummer 
was  asked  to  give  "Ta  Bouche"  a  good 
"Puritan  scrubbing."  This  was  done 
so  effectively  that  "One  Kiss"  is  now 
said  to  be  perfectly  innocuous,  yet 
amusing.  It  was  produced  at  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  on  Nov.  6,  1923.  ^Vhen  It 
reached  the  Fulton  Theatre,  .N'ew  York, 
on  Nov.  27,  the  chief  comedians  were 
Oscar  Shaw,  John  E.  Hazzard,  Louise 
Groody  and  Ada  Lewis.  Fred  Lennox 
of  "Prince  Pro  Tem"  fame  took  the 
part  of  Georges,  and  the  name  Pauline 
Hall  (Meregrette)  recalled  memories  of 
the  woman  that  onco  shone  brilliantly 
in  "Erminle"  and  other  operettas,  and 
died  four  years  ago. 


A  UTIFFANYESQUE"  SHOW 

"Topics  of  1923,"  With  Alice  Delysia, 
will  be  seen  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  to- 
morrow night.    It  is  called  a  revue  in 
two  acts  and  19  scenes;  It  has  also  been 
called  "a  triumph  of  gowns."   The  book 
is  by  Harold  Atteridge  and  H^^-y^^f 
staff  cribble;  the  lyrics  ar«  by 
teridge:  Jean  Schwartz  and  Alfred  Good- 
man contributed  the  music.   When  the 
Tevue  was  produced  at  the  Broadhurst 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov-  20-  1923, 
the  chief  comedians  were  Herbert  Cor- 
thell    Barnett  Parker.  Roy  Cummlngs 
and  Jack  Pearl;  Allan  Prior  and  Jay 
Gould  were  the  singing  juveniles,  Dora 
Hoffmann,  Helen  Shlpman    and  Fay 
i  Marbe  were  prominent.    Then  there  was 
Nat  Nazarro,  Jr.,  an  agile  and  graceful 
!  dancer.  .  _ 

As  for  Miss  Delysia,  "sinuous,  daring 
:  and  gifted  with  the  ability  to  act  an 
i  emotional  bit  with  telling  effect,"  she 
I  was  .seen  "with  all  the  machinery  of 
the  modern  music  revue  operating  to 
blaze  a  way  for  each  of  her  gorgeous 
entrances   and   exits."    The  "Radiant 
Diamond"  arrangement  was  described 
as  "Tiffanyesque  in  Its  glitter  and 
gleam,'    looking   like    "a   dozen  show 
wlndov.s  all  run  together." 
,     The  dancing  of  the  girls  was  warmly 
'  praised.     There  was    a    group    of  16J 
known  as  the  "All  American  Dancers."] 
"Q.  M."  of  the  World,  who  is  not  easily 
pleased,  as  a  rule,  spoke  of  Miss  DelysiaJ 
as  "set  bewltchlngly  in  the  centre  of  a 
picture  which   is   painted  In  glorloud 
,  colors  and   framed  In  a  mounting  of 


"The  Middleman."  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  will  be  revived  at  the  St.  James. 
Thirty  years  ago  William  Archer  de- 
scribed this  drama  as  an  example  of 
an  essentially  typically  "popular"  play, 
haying  everything  that  makes  for  popu- 
larity. 

"The  action  consists  of  a  tremendous 
'perlpety,'  or  reverse  of  fortune.  In 
which  the  mighty  are  abased  and  the 
humble  exalted;  and  the  turning  of  the 
tables  is  effected  In  strioft  accord  with 
poetical  justice,  virtue  and  genius  be- 
ing rewarded  with  millions,  wickedness 
with  the  workhouse,  in  prospect  if  not 
in  fact,  while  amiable  foibles  of  the 
flesh  are  chastened  with  temporary 
unhapplness.  but  end  in  rehabilitation 
and  holy  matrimony.  What  character 
could  possibly  be  more  popular  than  the 
dreamy  Inventor  who  cannot  remember 
whether  he  has  dined,  or  distinguish 
between  Irish  stew  and  veal  pie?  And 
when  his  dreaminess  gives  place  to 
vindlctlveness,  what  can  be  more 
poetic,  and  at  the  same  time  edifying, 
than  the  Biblical  phraseology  in  which 
he  unloads  his  soul?  Could  any  scene 
be  more  spirit-stirring  than  that  of 
the  furnace  and  the  vase.  In  which  we 
feel  that  Providence,  for  once  economi- 
cal, is  advancing  science  and  executing 
justice  in  one  operation?" 

Mr.  Archer  was  speaking  of  a  revival 
with  Mr.  Wlllard.  The  play  was  first 
performed  in  1889  at  the  Shaftesbury 
Theatre,  London. 


TIM  MURPHY 

E.  H.  wrote  not  long  ago  about 


Tim  Murphy  In  reply  to  a  statement 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  "Razzle 
Dazzle"  trio  in  Hoyt's  "Bunch  of  Keys." 
F.  E.  H.  thought  this  trio  was  In 
Hoyt's  "Brass  Monkey,"  which  he  saw- 
In  Philadelphia  In  1888-9  (?).  "It  Is  my 
recollection  that  Mr.  Murphy  appeared 
as  Dodge  Work  and  that  George  Mar- 
lon was  in  the  cast." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Tim  Murphy  clayed  Gllly  Spooner  In 
"A  Bunch  of  Keys"  at  the  Park  Thea- 
tre in  December,  1887.  Associated  with 
him  were  James  B.  Mackle.  Alex  Bell 
and  Marietta  Nash.  Ada  Bothner  and 
Marie  Bell  as  the  "Bunch  of  Keys." 

At  the  Park  Theatre  In  April,  1889, 
Mr.  Murphy  played  Dodge  Work  in  "A 
Brass  Monkey."  In  the  cast  were 
■;harles  Reed,  George  W.  Leslie.  George 
A.  Beane,  Jr.,  Otis  Harlan.  William  F. 

Mack.  Flora  Walsh,  Fannie  I^lclntlre, 
Sallle  Stembler  and  Mrs.  Alice  Walsn. 
"A  Brass  Monkey"  played  a  two  weeks 
engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre  In 
March,  1890.  At  this  time  the  "Raw  e 
n,TT7ip  Trio"  were  Tim  Murphy,  Otis 
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Harlan  and  J.  C.  Miron. 

"A  Texas  Steer"  was  produced  at  the 
Treniont  Theatre  the  week  be^rlnnlng: 
Oct.  27.  1S90.  I  believe  for  the  first  tinri 
In  Boston  (although  I  am  not  quite 
Buret,  with  Tim  Murphy  as  Maverick 
Bniuder.  Among  the  capable  and 
(imuslng  people  In  the  cast  were  W.  S. 
Harkins,  Charles  Stanley,  William  Cul- 
lington,  Raymond  Flnlay.  Newton  Chls- 
well.  James  F.  Horan,  "William.  H.  Bray. 
Julien  Mitchell.  Barry  Maxwell,  Flora 
Walsh.  Alee  King  Livingstone,  Georgia 
Uake  and  Mrs.  Alice  Walsh. 

At  the  Park  Theatre  the  week  ot 
Sept.  10,  lSP-1,  Mr.  Murphy  played  a 
starring  engagement  In  a  comedy  by 
Henry  Guy  Carleton,  entitled  "I.cm 
Kettle."  Samuel  Reed,  George  Macom- 
ber.  Clarence  Handyslde,  Jona  E.  Ince. 
Dorothy  Sherrod.  Clara  Thropp,  Lor- 
raine Dreux,  Sadie  Stringham  were  In 
the  supportlnfr  company. 

JOSEPH  H.  WHEELER. 

Medford. 


1  permanent  address  of  the  sender,  niso 
I  the  name  of  the  college  that  the  wrltei 
attends. 

8— The  manuscript  will  not  be  re- 
turned to  sender  unless  accompanied 
by  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 

&— The  producers  shall  own  50  per 
cent,  of  all  possible  foreigm  rights  and 
moving  picture  rights  that  mav  accrue 
from  the  playlet,  and  shall  possess  sole 
Vaudeville  production  rights  to  it. 

10 — All  manuscript  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  The  Intercollegiate  Prize 
Playlet  Committee,  care  of  Hocky  & 
Green,  110  West  Forty-seventh  street. 
N'lw  York  City,  and  the  sending  of  the 
manuscript  shall  be  considered  as  an 
acceptance  of  the  above  rules  by  the 
sender. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  offer  of  this 
prize  will  encourage  college  men  and 
women  to  write  one-act  plays,  and  if 
the  project  Is  successful,  as  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  it  will  be,  wej 
.  shall  be  pleased  to  make  the  Intercol- 
legiate prize  playlet  contest  an  annual 
event. 


THE  SWIFT  &  GO'S  PRIZE 

Poems  of  Shakespeare  and  Longfel- 
low have  been  selected  for  the  fourth 
annual  competition  In  music  composi- 
tion by  the  male  chorus  of  Swift  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  the  former's  "Blow,  Blow, 
Thou  Winter  Wind,"  the  latter's  "The 
Singers." 

A  prize  of  JlOO  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  musical  setting  of  either  of  the 
two  poems.  The  1923  competition  was 
won  by  Franz  C.  Bornschein  of  "'"aUl- 
more,  Md.,  for  h'  "Sea,"  by  James  Mc. 
Leod. 

It  is  required  in  the  conditions  of  the 
contest  that  the  composer  be  a  resident 
of  the  United  States.  The  setting  must 
be  for  a  chorus  of  men's  voices,  with 
piano  accompaniment.  Compositions 
should  be  kept  within  a  reaslonable 
vocal  compass;  parts  may  be  doubled  at 
pleasure. 

Each  composition  must  bear  a  ficti- 
tious name  and  the  composer  must  en- 
close with  his  composition  a.  sealed  en- 
velope bearing  upon  the  outside  the 
fictitious  name  and  having  inside  his: 
real  name  and  address.  Loose  stamps' 
should  be  enclosed  for  the  return  of, 
MSS. 

Compositions  must  be  sent  to  the  con-' 
ductor  of  the  chorus,  D.  A.  Clippinger,i 
617-iS  Kimball  buildJng,  Chicago,  to  bft' 
In  his  hands  on  or  before  June  15,  1924.  | 

The  setting  receiving  the  prize  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  Swift  &  Co. 
male  chorus,  and  will  be  produced  by 
that  organization  during  the  season 
1924-1925.  All  others  will  be  returned 
to  tlielr  authors  within  30  days. 

The  award  will  be  made  July  15  by  a 
)ur>-    composed   of   Herbert   E.  Hyde, 
Rossetter  G.  Cole  and  D.  A.  Clippinger 
No  member  of  the  jury  shall  enter  th»| 
competition. 

The  male  chorus  has  made  many  suc- 
cessful appearances  m  and  about  Chi- 
cago, including  a  recent  concert  in  Or- 
chestra hall,  with  Claire  Dux  as  soloist. 


PRIZE  PLAV:.ET 

For  the  purpose  of  fostering  keener 
Interest  in  the  writing  of  one-act  plays, 
Milton  Hocky  and  Howard  J.  Green,  1 
I  producers  for  the  high-class  vaudeville 
theatres,  are  offering  a  prize  in  addi- 
tion to  royalty  for  the  best  playlet  sub- 
mitted to  them,  under  the  following 
conditions; 

1 —  The  author  mu.st  be  an  under- 
graduate of  an  American  university. 

2 —  The  playlet  should  be  written  with 
practical  vaudeville  production  in  mind. 
That  is,  a  manuscript  calling  for  an 
exceptionally  large  cast  or  an  excep- 
tionally high  production  expense  would 
not  be  likely  to  receive  consideration 
for  the  prize.  The  manuscript  must 
also  be  written  with  a  view  of  keeping 
the  "running  time"  of  the  playlet 
within  a  limit  that  is  practical  for 
vaudeville's  purposes,  that  is,  15  to  25 
minutes. 

3 —  To  say  that  originality  in  theme 
and  treatment  will  be  an  important 
consideration  in  judging  the  winning 
manuscript  is  rather  bromidic,  but 
nevertheless  true.  Novelty  in  subject 
matter  and  presentation  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  vaudeville  production. 

4 —  The  winning  contestant  shall  re- 
ceive a  prize  of  $250.  which  will  be 
payable  .simultaneously  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  advertisement  an- 
noMncing  the  winner  in  the  July  10 
issue  or"  Variety,  which  Is  the  repre- 
sentative trade  paper  of  vaudeville. 

6 — The  producers  guarantee  that  the 
manuscript  will  receive  production  ahd 
will  pay  the  writer  a  royalty  of  $50 
every  week  that  the  playlet  appears. 

6 —  The  judges  of  the  contest  will  bf: 
John  Pollock,  playreader  for  the  B  P.; 
Keith  and  Orpheum  circuits;  Ed.irar 
Alan  Woolf,  foremost  writer  of  vaude- 
ville sketches;  Milton  Hocky  and  How- 
ard J.  Green,  vaudeville  producers.  The 
decision  of  the  judges  shall  be  consid- 
ered fin.al. 

7 —  Manuscripts  must  be  mailed  not 
later  than  Alay  30,  1924.  The  manu- 
script should   contain  the  name  and 


SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30 
P.  M.,  Vladimir  de  Paohmann, 
pianist.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Opera  House,  3:30  P.  M., 
Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist.  See 
special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:30  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Wallace  Goodrich,  guest  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  NIckos 
Krmbourakls,  boy  violinist. 
Corelli-Leonard,  La  Folia,  Vieux- 
temps.  Concerto  In  F  sharp 
minor;  Tchaikovsly,  Melodie; 
Brahms-Hochsteln,  Waltzi  Drlgo- 
Auer,  Serenade;  Pies,  Perpetuum 
Mobile;  Sarasate,  Ziegeunerweisen. 
TUESDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  4:30 
P.  M.  Repetition  of  last  Tuesday's 
Young  People's  Concert  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer  conductor,  assisted 
by  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra 
and  solo  singers.  Kremser's 
Prayer  of  Thanksgiving,  for  male 
voices;  selections  from  "The 
Messiah";  "It  Is  Enough,"  from 
"Elijah,"   and   Gounod's  "Gallia." 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Herma 
Menth,  pianist:  Liszt,  Fantasle 
and  Fugue  on  B.  A.  C.  H.;  Schu- 
mann, Faschingsschwank;  Debus- 
sy, Prelude,  Sarabande,  Toccata; 
Dohnanyi,  Rhapsody,  C  major; 
Moussorgsky,  Children's  Frolic; 
Godowski,  Alt  Wien  and  A  Wat- 
t6,au  Landscape;  Mendelssohn. 
Liszt,  Wedding  March  and  Dance 
of  the  Elves. 
WEDNESDAY:  Jordan  Hall, "3  P.  M. 
Frederick  Lamond,  pianist:  Pag- 
aninl-Brahms,  Variations,  A 
minor,  op.  35  (first  part  only); 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  op.  57,  ("Ap- 
passionata"  ;  Chopin,  Sonata,  B 
flat  minor,  op.  35,  and  Berceuse; 
Glazounov,  Miniature,  op.  43,  and 
Etude,  op.  39;  Liszt.  Ronde  des 
Lutins  and  Tarantelle  ("La 
Muette  de  Portlce"). 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  iVI.  Georglna 
Shaylor,  contralto;  Frances  Weeks, 
accompanist:  Would  God  I  Were 


Recital  Hall,  N.  E.  conservatory 
ot  Music,  8:15  P.  M.  Lyric  Action 
Recital"  by  Yvonne  Oesrosiers, 
assisted  by  Anita  Harris,  Helen 
Goold  and  Manuel  Zung,  violinist. 
See  special  notice. 

The  Herald  has  received  many  letters 
about  the  •"Ghost"  or  "White"  train. 
We  yield  the  floor  to  our  correspondents. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  discussions  in  your  coltimna  about 
the  famous  ""White"  train  of  the  New 
■york  and  New  England  railroad  have 
Interested  me  greatly.  I  well  remem- 
her  the  deep  Impression  which  Its 
elegance  made  on  mo  as  a  young  man 
making  his  first  trip  from  Boston  to 
New  York  upon  It  in  the  latter  part  of 
December.  ISaO.  The  following  April 
,1  sailed  for  Europe  for  a  six  months' 
tour,  following  my  graduation  from 
Dartmouth,  and  In  the  first  of  a  series 
ot  articles  on  my  travels,  published 
In  the  Rochester  (N.  H.)  Courier,  the 
following  paragraph  appears: 

"To  journey  from  Boston  to  New 
York  on  the  famous  '^\Tiite'  train  of 
the  N.  Y'.  and  N.  E.  line  Is  amply 
sufficient  to  convince  anybody  tiiat  In 
traveling  today  one  may  be  provided 
with  luxuries  such  as  the  majority  of 
homes,  even  though  well-to-do  ones, 
do  not  possess.  The  magnificent  parlor 
cars  of  this  train  are  beautifully  fin- 
ished inside  In  mahogany,  with  rich 
carpets  and  upholstering.  The  parlor 
smoking  car  Is  decorated  In  oak  and 
contains  a  handsome  writing  table  and 
a  luxurious  cardroom,  while  even  the 
single  common  coach  attached  to  the 
train  Is  finely  adorned  and  has  a  car- 
peted aisle.  Outside,  the  seven  cars 
(beslde.s  the  dining  car.  which  is  left 
at  WUlimantlc),  are  painted  a  pure 
white,  exquisitely  decorated  in  gold, 
and  together  they  form  a  train  whose 
beauty  is  doubtless  unexcelled  by  any 
in  the  world.  With  such  accommoda- 
tions, one  finds  the  ride  of  six  hours, 
with  but  four  stops,  a  thoroughly  pleas- 
urable one." 

I  may  add  that  during  the  entire  six 
month's  of  my  absence,  during  which 
I  traveled  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  England  and  Scot- 
land, one  letter  a  week  was  mailed 
home  to  the  Courier  and  not  a  single 
one  failed  to  reach  its  destination  in 
time  for  publication  on  the  day  when 
it  was  supposed  to  appear.  Which 
seems  like  some  record  for  the  mails  in  I 
these  days,  when  letters  from  London  [ 
take  anywhere  from  10  days  to  more 
than  three  weeks  to  reach  us  here  In 
Rochester.  "S^aLLlS  INIcDUFFEE.  i 

Rochester,  N.  H. 


the  Tender  Apple  Blossom,  arr.  by 
W.  A.  Fisher;  Curran,  In  Autumn; 
Treharne,    Sun    of   the  Sleepless; 
Gretchaninpv,       The  Snowdrop; 
Levade,  Mirage  and  Les  Vlelles  de 
Chez  nous;  Saint-Saens,  La  Brise 
and   La  Solitaire;   Kursteiner,  In- 
vocation  to    Eros;  Stoughton,  An 
Eostacy;   Tchaikovsky,    None  but 
the  Lonely  Heart;  Ross,  Delight  of 
the   Out-of-Doors;   Strauss,  Mor- 
gen;  Jensen,   Noch   ist  die  blue- 
hende,   goldene   Zelt;   CaccinI,  tu 
ch'hai  le  penne  amore;  de  Leva, 
La    Pavana;    Moussorgsky,  Little 
Star    Where     art    Thou;  Watts, 
Wild  Tears;  Griffes,  We'll  to  the 
Woods  and  Gather  May. 
THURSDAY:     Jordan      Hall,  8:15 
P.   M.,   Beatrice  Griffin,  violinist: 
Handel,  Sonata,  E  major;  Vieux- 
temps.  Concerto  in  F  sharp;  Bach, 
Chaconne;  Tchaikovsky,  Serenade 
Melancalique;  Porpora-Kreisler, 
Minuet;       Spalding.  Alabama; 
Brahms,  Hungarian  Dance..  Jesus 
M.  Sanroma,  pianist. 
FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M. 
20th  concert  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra.   Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY:  Jordan   Hall,  3  P.  M. 
Olivia  Cate,  pianist:  Wise.  Lament; 
Burton,  Scherzo;  Marpurg,  Minuet 
and  The  Tightrope  Girl;  Galuppi, 
Sonata    In   D    major;    Engel,  New 
Mown     Hay     (Perfumes);  Scri- 
abin.    Etude,    op.   42,    No.   7,   and  ' 
Prelude,  op.  16,  No.  3;  Villanueva, 
Mexican  bances;  MacDowell,  From 
a  Log  Cabin  and  Joy  of  Autumn; 
Schumann,       Papillons;  Chopin, 
Nocturne  in  C  minor.  Preludes  in 
C     sharp     minor    and     E  minor, 
Ballads  in  F  minor. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repe- 
tition of  Friday's  symphony  con- 
♦      Mr.   Monteux,  conductor. 


"GHOST"  NOT  "WHITE" 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
From  1888  to  1890  I  was  a  resident  of! 
East  Hartford,  Ct.  I  boarded  at  the 
same  place  with  the  station  agent.  As 
I  remember  it,  the  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington trains  which  were  painted  white 
and  ran  by  way  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
bridge  route,  passed  through  East  Hart- 
ford in  the  night  and  were  known  a; 
the  "Ghost  trains."  I  am  sure  thd 
expression  "Ghost  train"  was  in  com-! 
mon  use.  JOHN  HAYNES. 

Boston. 


AS  MR.  JACOBS  TELLS  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  quite  gratifying  to  me  to  note 
the  Interest  taken  by  Herald  readers  In, 
my  recent  article  on  "The  Ghost  train." 
Aside  from  the  subsequent  comments  in 
As  the  World  Wags,  I  have  had  several 
personal  letters  exijresslng  interest  in 
the  story.  One  from  Warren  Jacobs,  of 
the  South  station  ticket  office,  is  par- 
ticularly Interesting,  and  from  it  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  few  additional  facts,  viz.; 

"The  Ghost  train"  was  the  successor 
of   the   New   England  Limited,  which 
originated  In  l&Si.    The  first  trip  with 
the  white  cars  was  made  March  16,  1S91, 
33  years  ago  today,  and  the  Ghost  train 
was  discontinued  Oct.  20,  1S95.    It  was  ! 
succeeded,  Oct.  21,  1895,  by  the  Air  Line 
Limited  express  via  Dedham  and  Park  ' 
square  station.     The  old  Ghost  train  | 
made  four  stops,  Willlmantic,  Middle- 
town,  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.    The  j 
Air  Line  Limited  express  stopped  only 
at  Middletown  to  change  engines,  and 
has  been  the  only  train  ever  operated 
by  the  New  Haven  road  to  run  through 
New  Haven  without  stopping.    On  May 
18,  1902,  the  Air  Line  Limited  was  suc- 
ceeded by   the   present  Knickerbocker 
Limited  via  Shore  Line.    No.  182  hauled 
the  Air  Line  Limited  and  was  the  en- 
gine that  had  the  "double  headlight," 
considered  a  wonderful  thing  then,  long 
before    electric    headlights    had  been 
heard  of. 

The  dining  car  on  the  Ghost  train 
was  the  only  diner  ever  operated  out  of 
Boston  to  have  white  waiters.  Jlr. 
Parker,  who  ran  the  car,  also  ran  the 
restaurant  in  the  New  York  &  Now 
lOngland  depot  at  the  foot  of  Kvmmer 
street.  Tlie  Ghost  train  was. the  popu- 
lar train  with  the  shoe  and  leather 
tradoi  of  Bo-^ton,  and  another  regular 
nntrcn  wa.s  Tilly  .H.ivncs,  w)io  ran  the 


I'  I,   :  . 

"  ■::o\\lr^   ,s  the  (■!,,  \ 
Ghost  train  crew  now  in 
runs  trains  45  and   IG  at 
time.    Eugeine  E.  Potter,  the  cntjinoor, 
is  now  retired  and  lives  In  South  Bos- 
ton.    "Pat"  Jordan,  the  baggagemas- 
,  ter,  recently  retired,  and  Is  living  in 
I  Hyde  Park.    1  have  a  fine  picture  of 
183  with  Potter  In  the  cab;  also  of  the 
old  N.  Y,  &  N.  E.  deipot.    The  picture 
of  the  engine  shows  the  Maltese  cross 
on  the  tender.    The  datfjs  ct  the  Ghost 
train  and  Air  Line  Limited  were  taken 
from  the  peii'sonal  files  of  the  late  W.  R.  [ 
Babcock,  general  passenger  agont  of  the  i 
N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.,  and  the  date  of  1 
the  first  trip  of  the  Knickerbocker  Is 
from  the  official  passenger  department 
1  reicords. 

In  regard  to  N.  J.  L.,R.'s  reference  In 
today's  Herald  to  the  taking  of  water  | 
I  by  the  engine  of  the  "Wliite  train  while  i 
at  top  speed,  I  would  say  that  "old  183"  j 
was   equipped   with   a   ecoop-llke  ar- 
rangement beneath  the  tender  and  con-  ' 
nected  with  tank.    Between  the  tracks  | 
at  Putnam,  Ct.,  for  a  considerable  dls-  j 
tance  was  constructed  a  long  narrow 
trough  filled  with  water  Into  which  the 
scoop  was  lowered  while  the  train  was 
running  at  hig'h  speed.    Tlia  speed  of 
the  engine  forced  the  water  through  the 
scoop,    thence    through  a  .  box-shaped 
pipe  into  the  tank.     The  long  trough 
was  heated  in  winter  to  keiep  the  water 
from  freezing.     I  remember  of  seeing 
j  183  In  the  Norwood  car  shops  for  re- 
I  pairs  one  day  as  tho  result  of  the  scoop 
I  being  smaslied   out   of   shape-,  having 
been  lowered  into  the  trough  whjch  had 
frozen  solid  when  some  one  neelected  to 
turn  on  the  steam. 

CHARLES  E.  HAYTi\)RD. 


EARLY  FLYERS 

>s  the  World  AVags: 

The  recollections  of  the  "Ghost  train" 
to  New  York,  as  printed  In  your  col- 
umn, are  very  Interesting.  How  about 
some  of  the  other  "flyers"  of  earlier 
days?  What  about  trains  de  luxe  out 
of  North  station?  We  don't  have  them 
nowadays,  but  once  we  did — even  over 
on  the  FItchburg  division.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  the  summer  schedule  of  the 
old  FItchburg  railroad  was  adorned 
with  the  running  time  of  the  "Saratoga 
Special,"  a  "full  vestibuled  train"  that 
carried  Bostonians  to  "^vhat  "was  then 
America's  most  famous  "watering 
place."  It  was  the  pride  of  tho  road 
and  returning  it  made  the  run  from 
Gardner  to  Boston  In  one  hour  and 
forty-four  minutes,  which  Is  faster  time 
than  any  train  makes  today. 

G.VRDNER  CITIZEN. 


AND  HEAVY  FEET,  TOO 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

Inasmuch  as  Mfss  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well's  letter  concerning  Mexico,  pub- 
lished In  The  Herald  this  morning,  is 
of  a  peaceful  trend,  the  caption,  "Light 
on  Mexico."  does  not  seem  to  be  par-j 
tlcularly  illuminating. 

Through  all  the  years  of  my  recol- 
lection,   every   one    has    always  beer 
lighting  on  Mexico — ^with  both  feet, 
may  add,  and  with  very  little  effect. 

X^xlngton,  CABAMBA, 


I    At  last,  at  last!  Julia  J.  Brigga,  a&<d 
80.  of  East  Canterbury,  ~N.  H..  names 
the  author  of  the  "Sin  of  Wastefulness." 
"D.  A.  Durgin,  1850." 

Durgin,  Durgin?  Who  was  he,  or  she? 
The  learned  and  pious  S.  Austin  Alll- 
bone  is  dumb. 

Our  correspondent  gives  four  verses. 
In  the  first,  "food"  is  substituted  for 
"crust''  or  "bread."    The  second  begins: 

"My  friends  do  take  the  kindest  care 

To  get  me  wholesome  food." 

The  third  verse,  apparently  not  known 
to  our  other  and  many  correspondents, 
is  as  follows; 
"The   corn    from   which   my  bre'ad  is 
made, 

God  causes  it  to  grow; 
Then  never  waste  what  He  has  given, 
For  He  will  see  and  know." 
•N.  K.  Widger  of  Marblchead  suggests 
that  tho  verses  were  written  by  Isaac 
Watts,  D.  D.,  and  thinks  they  are  to  be 
found  in  his  "Divine  and  Moral  Songs." 
'Sot  so.  We  have  had  for  many 
years  this  book,  an  Illustrated  copy  pub- 
Ilihed  In  England.  When  we  are  un- 
usually depressed,  we  turn  to  "  'Tis 
the  voice  of  the  sluggard";  or  to  the 
sons  "Against  Evil  Company." 
'Why  shcmld  I  Join  with  those  In  play 

In  whom  I've  no  delight; 
Who  curse  and  swear,  but  never  pray; 
Who  call  111  namea  and  fight? 

"I  hate  to  hear  a  wanton  song. 

The  words  offend  mine  ears; 
I  should  not  dare  defile  my  tongue 
With  language  such  as  theirs.  ' 

Ha\dng  read  these  and  other  verses, 
we  are  cheered  and  refreshed  for  the 
labors  of  the  daj-. 
I    And  now  farewell  to  the  thrift  verses 
I  and  the  "Ghost  train" — a  long  farewell. 


IE  HALL 

A  f  entleman*  .f  Chicago  nominates  for  ' 

our  Hall  pf  Famw  Mr.,P«ysolt  Tlnkoll.  ^ 
■   -r  busied  In  th»l  city. 
,i  "  wishes  to  know  if  any  eajrta-  I 
e\  f  d  scout  has  proposefl  our  own  Mr. ; 
Munch  of  Muiich  s  DlnlnK  Room?  Fair 
8ir,  he  has  bfcn  proposed  by  let  ten  at 
least  a  doxen  times  within  the  last  year. 

ET  TU.  FALSTAFF 

..Volfd  M  A.  51.  H..  Kail  RItm.i 
"1  think  tiiP  d^ll  will  not  have  me 
damned,  lest  the  oil  that's  In  me  should 
set    hell    on    Are."— "Merry   Wives  of 
Windsor,  '  v,  6,  38. 


VACUUM  EYES,  PERHAPS 

As  the  "World  Wagrs: 

'    tn  the  current  International  (that  is, 
^^r.   Hearst's),   under  a  rather  sappy 
looking  sketch  I  read:  "The  bride  swept 
the  paper  with  her  large  brown  eyes  > 
and  pnilled  sweetly." 

Ts  that  anv  relation  to  a  clean  sweep? 

Cambridge.       _  INIQUITY. 

WE    PAUSE    FOR    A  REPLY 

As  the  ■World  ■VN'ags: 

Vow  comes  Helen  Henna  with  her 
.  itaJogue  of  beautiful  ladles.  Eve  -n-aS 
-a<^v.  I'd  heard  of  her  before;  likewise 
1  leopatra;  Lucrezia  was  a  member  of 
the  well-known  and  hospitable  Borgia 
famllv,  Heloise  wrote  some  letters,  and  ; 
in  the  fuUness  of  time  hied  her  to  a 
nunneI•^■.  Chloe  .  .  •  Chloe?— oh  yes,  a| 
•  Pastorall  for  Toung  l^dyes,"  Helen, 
•the  face  that  launched,"  etc.,  etc.; 
the  Shulamite  gal  filled  several  pages 
in  Solomon  Rex's  dian';  Glaoonda 
and  Leonardo,  meat  and  potatoes,  beer 
and  skittles;  Marguerite— easy ;  Iscult 
and  the  Lily  Maid  and  H'AIfred  Lord 
Tennyson  .  .  .  BUT— Just  when  I'm 
going  good!— who  is  Zenelophon?  Was 
there  such  a  person,  or  did  Helen  just 
put  her  in  to  make  it  more  difficult? 

JULIEN  DUBUQUE. 

IN  CHOICE  LATIN 

As  the  "World  "Wags; 

Reading  in  yesterday's  Herald  Mr. 
Tapper's  admirable  Latin  verses  to 
President  Eliot,  reminded  me  that  some 
vears  ag-o  I  wrote  an  ode  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  Eliofs  retirement  from  the 
active  presidency.  This  ode  was  pres- 
ented at  a  complimentary  dinner  given 
by  the  Aesculapian  Club  of  Boston.  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  in  case  you  may 
care  to  republish  it  at  this  time. 

ROBERT  M.  GREEN. 
AD  PR.\^!S1DEM 
Per'oenlgne,  auguste.  tlbi  per  aanos 
Praesldl  illustri  celebroque  alumno 
Aedium  laudes  academicarum  j 
Saepe  dabamus.  j 

Nunc  la'bore  lUo  bene  jam  peracto. 
Mox  recedentem  in  placldam  quietem 
Te  salutamus  studiisaue  caris 
Perfruiturum. 

Te  senectus  non  raplet  maligna 
Morte,  namque  artem  medica  arte  nostl 
Dulciorem  Asclepiadea  sacra 
Rite  colendi. 

Carolo  Quillelmo  Eliot,  venerando  con- 
legi  HarvardianI  praesldi,  carmen  hoc 
Robert!  Montraville  Green  a  societate 
Asclepiadea  In  Bostonla  dicatum. 

HAVING    ENJOYED   THE  ADVAN- 
TAGES,  ETC. 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

The  following  quotation  is  gleaned 
from  a  school  organ  of  reeent  date.  It 
was  Intended  to  illustrate  the  worthy 
lengths  to  which  school  spirit  may 
sometimes  go:  "The  scene  was  a  com- 
mittee room  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
House,  the  time  Feb.  27,  1924.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature  opened  dis- 
cussion on  a  certain  school  for  the 
feeble-minded.  From  the  center  of  the 
audience.  Representative  Blank  of  Som- 
ervllle  demanded  the  floor. 

"  "Mr.  Chairman,'  he  said,  'I  have  a 
special  right  to  speak  at  this  hearing. 
I  am  a  graduate  of  that  school.'  " 

One  inference  is  that  the  school  was 
a  remarkable  success.  Now  in  Wash- 
ington, of  course  .  .  . 

DAVID  O.  WOODBURY. 

ADD    COMMERCIAL  CANDOR 

(From  the  TVoonsocket  0»11.) 

98c  SALE 
Saturday— Starting  at  9  O'clock. 
Look- at  our  windows  for  real  bargains. 

J.  A.  CARIGNAN 

BOc  STORE 

THE   HISTORICAL  REPORTER 

Mr.  Kellogg,  the  American  am'oassa- 
dor  in  London,  spoke  at  a  dinner  about 
lawyers  as  law  makers.  He  was  re- 
ported by  the  Dally  Telegraph  ^s  saying 
that  the  greatest  secretaries  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  had  been  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  profession  to 
which  "tlie  great  financiers  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Hamilton  and  Mr.  Chase"  belonged. 

Yes.  and  Gen.  Andrew  Hamilton  and 
Sir.  Hamilton  Jackson  were  illustrious 
Prealdents  Of  the  United  States. 


LITHER? 
As  th«  World  Wttgs: 

I  have  a  shawl  oorrasponding  to  the 
description  of  Cashmere  shawls  oon- 
fiistlng  of  numborlogs  small  and  beauti- 
fully colored  pieces  Joined  almost  Ui- 
vlslbly,  but  I  have  always  lisard  It 
called  an  India  shawl,  which  name  Is 
correct.  MRS.  C.  M.  H. 

Marbleliead. 

BUT  WOULD  THEYT 

(From    Oal<    l..eaves.    Oak    Park,  III., 
read  by  i.'.  M.  W.> 

POSTLEWAIT 
Golden  Rule 

UNDERTAKING 
We  render  such  service  as  we 
would  like  to  receive,  at  prices 
wo  would  be  willing  to  pay. 
Oak  Park  Av.  and  Lake  St.     Fone  2IS 


IDEPACHMANNi  ^, 

Yesterday  afternoon  "Vaadlmlr  at  t 
Pachmann  gave  a  recital  In  Symphony  r 
hall,  playing  this  programi  I 

Sonata,  A  major,  Mozart;  Impromptu,  , 
Op.  90,  No.  4.  Schubert;  Polonaise,  Op. 
26,  No.  1,  Chopin;  Nocturne,  Op.  5o, 
No.  1,  Chopin;  Mazurka.  Op-  17.  No.  1, 
Chopin;  Mazurka,  Op.  33,  No.  3.  Chopin; 
Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  10,  Chopin;  Etude, 
Op.  10,  No.  12,  Chopin;  Song  without 
Words,  Op.  62,  No.  1,  Mendelssohn; 
Waltzes,  Op.  39,  Brahms. 

Perfunctorlneas-  and  indlfferenee  lie 
in  wait  at  every  turn  for  the  virtuoso 
cn  tour.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  Mr.  de  Paclimann  has  not 
I  escaped  these  dangers.  Like  a  very 
'  weary  man  too  roeataUy  axhausteid 
clearly  to  hold  the  thread  of  what  .he 
jwas  plaj-lng  from  the  biginnlng  of  any 
one  piece  to  the  end. 

1  Exquisitely,  of  course,  ha  playea 
'phrases  here  and  there,  one  or  two  ol 
ithe  Jlozart  variations,  the  trio  of  the 
minuet,  the  opening  of  the  B  flat  ma- 
zurka, some  of  the  quieter  waltzes,  es- 
pecially the  last.  All  the  afternoon  he 
played  with  beautiful  tone.  And  !n  the 
Schubert  impromptu  and  in  the  F  minor 
nocturne  he  seemed  once  more  the  dt 
Pachmann  of  old. 

In   unusually   volubl*--  vein,    Mr.  fle 
Pachmann  delighted  with  his  comments 
those    people   near   enough   to    under-  , 
stand  wliat  he  had  to  say.    The  better  j 
ta  hear,   at  the   end  o£  the,  concert  i 
people  rushed  in  throngs  to  the  front  , 
of   the    h.'ill.     Mr.  de   Pachmann    ad-  ^ 
dressed    them   at   some   length   before  ; 
he  began  to'  play  his  encore  piece.  _ 
R.  R.  G- 


FRITZ  KKblMbK 

For  his  last"  concert  this  season,  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, Fritz  Kreisler,  violinist,  accojn- 
panled  by  Carl  Lanison,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing program:  Kreutzer  Sonata  (Bee- 
thoven), Concerto,  D  major  (Tschal- 
kowsky) ;  three  Slavonic  dances  (Dvorak- 
Krelsler);  "Molly  on  the  Shore,"  Irish 
reel  (arranged  by  Percy  Grainger); 
"Midnight  Bells,"  Viennese  melody 
(Heuberger-Kreisler) :  "Heyre  Kati,  i 
Htmgarian  fantasy  (Hubay).  ' 

Encomiums  to  Fritz  Kreisler  are  but  | 
repetitions  now,  and  comment  on  the 
fullness  and  beanty  of  his  art,  his , 
vigor,  depth  of  sentiment  and  intellec- 
tual concentration  is  idle. 

A«  did  Heifetz,  a  few  wepks  ago,  he 
chose  to  open  his  program  with  the 
i  Kreutzer  Sonata,  so  grossly  maligned 
iby  Tolstoi.  The  gentle  themes  of  the 
andante,  the  many  and  elaborate  vari- 
ations and  the  brilliant  last  movement 
iluiTe  long*  made  It  favored  with  vlr- 
Ituosi.  originally  written  for  George 
'Brldgetower,  an  English  violinist,  after 
the  first  perfor^nance,  perhaps  because 
he  thought  the  violinist  too  liberal  in 
Us  "adaptation,"  Beethoven  rededlcated 
!H  to  Kreutzer,  whom  he  had  Just  riiet. 

Kreisler  is  no  sluggard,  for  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Kreutzer  Sonata  he 
played  the  difficult  Tchaikowsky  con- 
certo in  D  major,  perhaps  the  greatest 
©f  Russian  violin  music,  and  he  played 
tt  brilliantly  from  the  fragile  cadences 
of  the  first  movement  to  the  wildly 
exultant  close,  based  on  Russian  folk 
tunes.  For  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
-am he  played  with  pensive  grace  the 
Slavonic  dances  of  Dvorak,  which  he 
hM  arranged;  the  "blithe  and  persistent 
jig.  "Molly  on  the  Shore";  a  "Viennese 
melody,  and  a  Hungarian  fantasy  of 
Hubay's.  An  audience  that  filled  the 
•pera  house  and  the  stage  demanded 
many  encores. 


GOODRICH  CONDUCTS 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

(greeted  by  Enthusiastic  Audience  at 
St  James  Theatre 

Wallace  Goodrich,  dean  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  was  the  guest 
conductor  of  the  19th  concert  of  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  yester- 
day afternoon  at  St.  James  theatre. 
He  was  enthusiastically  received  by  an 
audience  which  filled  every  seat. 

The  first  selection  was  Dvorak's  New 


.>rld  symphony.  Following  the  mtrr- 
nilsblon  the  orchestra  played  Ci-sar 
Pranck's  'Psyche  and  Eros."  a  imri  of 
the  symphonic  poem  "Psyche."  This 
was  succeeded  by  the  Porta  Catania  of 
William  Clifford  Hellman.  The  prelude 
to  act  3  of  Lohengrin,  and  the  Good 
Friday  spell  from  Par.-ilfal  were  the 
tlnal  numbers  on  the  program. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Goodrich  was 
organist  at  Trinity  Church,  and  later 
With  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
ike  was  the  founder  and  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Choral  Art  Society,  and  the 
Choral  conductor  of  the  Worcester  Fes- 
tivals, conductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society, 
and  of  the  Boston  Opera  company. 

''FIGHTING  COWARD' 

FENWAY  THEATRE.  "The  Figntinft-" 
Coward."     from     Booth  Tarkington's 
"Magnolia,"  directed  by  James  Cruze. 
Tile  cast  includes: 

Gen.  Orlando  JacluoB  Ernest  Torrenee 

Lucy   Mary  Astor 

BUclile   No«li  Be<T.v 

Tom  Rumford   CuUcn  Ijindis 

(Xotoriou»  Gunnel  Blake) 

Elvira   Phyllis  HaT.er 

Major  Patterson  Q.  Ra.vmond  N'yc 

Joe  Patterson  Richard  Ncal 

Mexico  (Octaroon)  ..  .Carmen  PhllHps 

Gen.   Rumford....'."  Bruce  CoTington 

.Mrs.  Rumford  ^.  ..Helen  Dunbar 

Kumbo  Frank  Jonasson 

Not  so  long  ago  MMagnolla"  was  pcr- 
Iformed  here  at  the  St.  James,  a  gay 
land  romantic  Tarkington  piece  of  apt 
(Characterization,     amusing    lines    and  1 
inone   too   subtle   satire.     Directed   by  I 
jJames  Cruze,  with  intelligence  and  re-  . 
straint.  "The  Fighting  Coward"  is  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  skftfully  played 
j  films  that  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time. 

In  "Our  Hospitality"  Buster  Keaton 
has  burlesqued  the  family  feud;  in  this 
instance  Booth  Tarkington  has  written 
of  the  bullying  southern  gentleman  who 
counts  it  a  smirch  upon  his  honor  not 
to  drink,  or  shoot  within  the  exactions 
of  his  code.  A  coward  may  not  be 
tolerated.  So  when  Tom  Rumford  re- 
turns from  the  North  to  enjoy  the  gentle 
pursuits  of  butterfly  catching  and  read- 
ing Wordsworth  to  his  father's  ward, 
and  refuses  to  meet  his  rival  in  duel,  he 
Is  sent  from  home  as  "a  miserable  houn' 
dog." 

In  a  river  gambling  den  in  Natchez 
he  meets  the  "renowned  General  Or- 
lando Jackson,"  who  teaches  hira  that 
to  be  feared  one  has  but  to  have  a 
reputation.  "You're  a  little  man,  but 
you're  quick  with  your  hands,  and  when 
you  learn  to  make  a  man  sit  down  when 
you  tell  him  to  you  don't  have  to  fight," 
was  the  advice.  So  Tom,  with  the  gen- 
eral as  his  advance  agent,  becomes  the 
"notorious  Cunnel  Blake,"  "the  wilde.st 
unchained  alligator  in  Florida  swamp.-?," 
and  "the  forests  wither"  when  he 
"snorts." 

Then  he  returns  some  years  later,  to 
Magnolia,  to  wreck  his  vengeance  on 
the  bullying  Patterson,  to  amaze  his 
father,  who  calls  In  the  neighbors  to 
see  his  too  much  changed  son,  and  then 
renounces  his  colonelship  to  become 
once  more^  a  butterfly  catcher,  and  to 
marry  Lucy. 

The  southern  atmosphere  Is  Irre- 
proachable from  the  glimpses  of  the 
Mississippi  river  boats  and  swarming 
piccaninnies  to  the  languor  of  the  colonel 
who  sips  mint  Julips  all  day  and  talks 
of  his  honor.  Ernest  Torrence,  as  the 
watchful  mentor  of  the  "Cunnel  Blake," 
has  all  the  careless  si^vagger  of  his 
guide  in  "The  Covered  Wagon,"  and  if 
the  rest  of  the  cast  were  not  so  well 
'  chosen  he  would  quite  overshadow  them. 


'T0P1CS0F1923' 1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance In  Boston  of  "Topics  of  1923,|^' 
book  by  Harold  Atteridge  and  Harry  W.  ^ 
Gribble;  lyrics  by  Harold  Atteridge: 
music  by  Jean  Schwartz  and  Alfred 
Goodman.    Albert  Goodman  conducts. 

This  revue  might  justly  be  called  a 
revue  of  costumes,  for  they  are  an  Im- 
portant and  gorgeous  feature  of  the 
show.  These  costumes  are  pleasingly 
varied,  brilliant  without  being  garish, 
striking  yet  tasteful.  And  in  this  re- 
spect the  leartinET  ■  -nen,  even  Mme. 
Delysla  herself,  with  the  girls  of 

the  chorus.  _  ... 

Mme.    Delysla.    Mr.  _  "l® 

dancer.  Herbert  Cortheil,  Messrs.  Pearl 
and  Band  are  prominent.  There  Is  our 
old  friend,  Roy  Cummlngs,  who  still  Is 
battling  with  a  curtain  an^  Is  sorely 
worsted  as  of  yore.  There  are  singers, 
Llora  Hoffman,  Allan  Prior  f"d  "'hf^^j'; 
Mr.  Prior  as  Satan  sang  so  lustily  that 
he  must  have  been  heard  in  the  suburbs 
even  if  there  had  been  no  broadcasting. 
Possibly  he  and  Miss  Hoffman  exerted 
themselves  so  strenuously  and  occa- 
sionally at  the  risk  of  •"^"'•y -^^ 
vocal  chords  because  they  thought  Jt 

i  "M*me"  Delysla  is  more  than  a  stage 
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b^aul^  :-<Uo  has  a  "•'nse  oi  humor,  a 
pleasing  manner  of  speaklnt  and  Hing- 
ing, archness  that  Is  not  ftRK  "ednlve,  a 
decided  Individuality.  She  wearM  her 
costumes  as  If  they  were  her  dally 
dress,  not  donned  n»  If  for  an  occa- 
Bion  and  with  self-consclouHncas.  Nor 
Is  she  too  vivacious;  even  In  her  in- 
timate appeal  to  a  fortunate  sl't"  m 
the  front  row.  she  was  not  «o  ^ortngly 
pressing  In  her  attentions  as  have  been 

some  of  her  Pr^^^^'^''^""' ,"TJiT.\t 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  old-fa.h- 

loned  vaudeville  t'U9>"e'«'/'<'*'r"' J^,"^: 
vernations  with  give  and  tal<e.  while 
there  was  shifting  of  elaborate  "cenM. 
The  librettists  have  not  been  very  kind 
to  the  comedians,  but  Messrs.  Cortheil. 
Pearl  and  Bard  made  the  best  of  the 
lines.  There  was  a  rather  heavy  bur- 
lesque scene  Introducing 
beth.  Shakespeare,  B*con,  Raleigh  In 
which  Mme.  Dely.ia  as  th*.,^  Vlr^" 
Queen,  sang  expressively  a  ditty  that 
flatly  contradicted  the  statements  of 
her  last  biographer. 

The  jazz  appeal  to  Oedljnis  Kex 
was  amusing  chiefly  by  the  Introduc- 
tlon  of  Oedipus  smoking  a  pipe,  after 
the  manner  of  ancient  heroes  as  pic- 
tured by  John  Leech  U.  the  'Comic  Hla- 
tory  of  Rome."  "Daughters  of  the 
West"  was  a  glittering  Chinese  spec^cle 
with  Mme.,Delysia's  shining  w  hlteness 
standing  out  in  bold  relleif  against  her 
yellow  wooer  and  his  retainers. 

The  most  amusing  and  at  the  same 
time  picturesque  portion  of  the  re^-ue 
was  "The  Cave  of  Innocence  '  In  which 
the  two  comedians,  Messrs.  Bard  and 
Pearl,  were  really  funny,  and  there  was 
I  a  recklessness  in  the  Apache  dance  that 
I  was  most  pleasing. 

There  were  two  surprising  young  male 
dancers,  and  there  was  Nat  Nazzaro. 
Jr.,  an  extraordinary  dancer,  skilled  also 
in  pantomime.  As  dancers  the  men 
were  more  In  evidence  than  the  women. 
Though  the  "AIl-Amerlcan  Set  of 
Ponies"  showed  the  results  of  careful 
training  and  were  young  and  grateful 
;  to  the  eye. 

(     There  was  a  comic  scene.    Her  \vea- 
i  ding  Day,"  in  which  Miss  Shutta  was 
a  pretty  and  joyous  bride.    An  under- 
I  taker  and  his  assistant,  directed  to  the 
!  wrong  house,  called  and  were  mistaken 
'  for  caterers.    Mr.  Cortheil  was  funny. 
■  but  the  act  was  marred  in  great  meas- 
ure   by    th^    over-acting    of  Barnett 
Parkcc  whose  boo-hooing  became  very 
tiresome.  •  _ 

The  music  serves  Its  purpose  by  being 
lively.   There  were  measures  in  "Daugh- 

'  ters  of  the  West"  that  had  exotic  char- 
acter. It  was  not  easy  to  Judge  the 
quality  of  the  lyrics,  for  as  sung  they 
were  mostly  unintelligible.  Mme. 
Delysla's  ennunclation  was  distinct,  a 
lesson  to  many  natives  that  sing  In 
English  in  our  concert  halls. 

To  repeat,  the  chief  features  of  this 
revue  are  the  costumes,  the  stage  set- 
tings. Mme.  Delysla,  Mr.  Nazzaro  and 
the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  the  show 
women  and  chorus  girls. 


The  senior  class  of  New  Tork's  City 
College  voted  that  the  unexpurgated 
edition  of  Boccaccio's  "Decameron"  waa 
Its  favorite  "classic  prose  work." 

"Fifteen  of  the  seniors  declared  they 
had  never  kissed." 

This  leads  one  to  Infer  that  the 
fifteen  have  never  read  the  "Decam- 
eron." 

THE  10020  NIGHT 
As  the  "World  Wags: 

But  the  bow-string  broke  and  that 
night  Scheherazade  resumed  the  many 
inconceivable  adventures  of  SInbad  the 
Sailor. 

"SInbad."  she  told  her  sister,  "went 
next  to  a  country  where  the  worms 
sang  and  whistled." 

"You're  rhapsodizing,"  said  the  King. 

"Don't  Interrupt,"  said  Schehera- 
rade.  "And  the  birds  slept  upside  down 
and  the  males  laid  the  eggs." 

"Rotten."  said  the  King. 

"Fresh,"  answered  Scheherazade, 
"And  in  that  country  the  pythons,  when 
they  swallowed  a  man,  generally  dis- 
gorged his  clothes  so  his  widow  could 
have  them  for  her  next  husband." 

"What  a  qualified  prevaricator  you 
are,"  said  the  King. 

"And  the  insects  are  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  my  friend  Otto  Grow  has 
often  shot  wild  clams  on  the  wing." 

"He's  a  queer  bird,  too,"  growled  the 
King. 

"And  on  JMday  th«  natives  go  out 
with  clubs  and  knock  their  dinner  f.sii 
off  the  trees." 

"Enough,"  yelled  the  King.  "Tell  the 
executioner  to  use  a  club  on  her  and  to 
make  a  good  Job  of  tt  this  time." 

But  while  she  was  being  clubbed 
Scheherazade  had  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  the  King  hadn't  'neard  of 
many  other  strange  adventures  in  the 
liand  o(  the  Teapot  Dome,  which  was 
the  next  country  that  SInbad  visited. 

ANTHONY  LLOYD. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CUP 
are  glad   to  aee  the  Christian 


Science  Monitor  Inquiring  curiously  Into 
the  txact  color  of  the  wine  against 
which  King  Solomon  warned  the  young 
and  the  old.  Lovers  of  white  wine  have 
said  that  the  monarch  Inveighed  against 
red  wine  only:  "Look  not  thou  upon 
the  wine  when  It  la  red,  when  It  glveth 
hl3  color  111  the  cup,  when  It  moveth 
itself  aright.  At  the  last  it  blteth  like 
a  serpent,  and  stlngeth  like  an  adder." 

Some,  reading  the  King  James  ver- 
sion, have  argrued  that  Solomon  objected 
onlv  to  sparkling  red  wines. 

But  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
having  consulted  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Septuaglnt,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  Solomon  referred  to  wines  of  a 
yellowish  hue.  Thus  the  Vulgate  has 
the  verb  "flavescet" — and  "flavesco" 
means  to  become  or  turn  yellow,  or  of 
a  light  gold  color."  Thus  "folium 
flavescens"  means  a  withering,  fading 
leaf. 

It  Is  good  to  have  this  important 
question  settled  by  an  Indisputable  au- 
thority. We  should  all  henceforth  be- 
ware of  light  golden-colored  wines. 

As  for  the  biting  and  the  stinging,  let 
us  hear  from  Artemus  "Ward: 

"At  Ann  Arbor,  beln  seized  with  a 
sudden  faintness,  I  called  for  a  drop  of 
suthen  to  drink.  As  I  was  stirrln  the 
beverage  up,  a  pale-faced  man  In  gold 
spectacles  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der, and  sed.  'Look  not  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red!' 

"Sez  I,  'This  alnt  wine.  This  Is  Old 
Rye." 

"  'It  stlngeth  like  an  Adder  and  blteth 
like  a  Sarpent'.'  sed  the  man. 

'•  'I  guess  not,'  sed  I.  'when  you  put 
sugar  into  it.  That's  the  way  I  allers 
take  mine." 

2ENELOPHON 

Mr.  Jullen  DMbuque  asked  Monday: 
Who  was  the  >^-p  tjful  Zenelophon.  W. 
F.  Y.  answe 

,  -'■  'l-non, 

Zenelophon-  the  names  w( 
In  olden  tales  .^jr  than  wo; 
"She  was  more  i^,  rds  can  say, 

Sings  Mr.  Tennyson  "1J4  lay. 
She  vamped  a  king,  his  heart  phe  vroa. 
This  barefoot  girl — Zenelophon. 

In  the  ballad  of  "King  Cophetua  and 
the  Beggar-Maid,"  as  given  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  we  read: 

"What  is  thy  name,  falre  maid  quoth 
he. 

Penelophon,  O  King,  quoth  she." 

There  is  a  note  in  WUlmott's  edition 
of  the  Reliques": 

"Shakespeare  (who  alludes  to  this 
ballad  in  his  'Love's  Labour  Lost,'  act 
Iv,  FC.  1),  gives  the  beggar's  name 
Zenelophon,  according  to  all  old  edi- 
tions; but  this  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion, for  Penelophon,  in  the  text, 
sounds  more  like  the  name  of  a  woman. 
The  story  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar 
is  also  referred  to  in  'King  Richard 
the  Second,'  act  v,  sc.  3." 

Yet  there  were  wondrously  beautiful 
women  whose  name  began  with  a  "Z." 
Zenobla,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with 
teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  large  black 
eyes  sparkling  "with  uncommon  fire, 
tempered  by  the  most  attractive  sweet- 
ness," esteemed  the  most  lovely  of  her 
sex,  was  not  the  only  one.  There  was 
Zenoplthla,  the  fairest  of  all  the  women 
in  Peloponnesus.  There  was  Zenocrate, 
married  by  Tamburlalne  In  Marlowe's 
mighty  lines; 

"Her  sacred   beauty  hath  enchanted 

Heaven; 

And  had  she  lived  before  the  siege  of 

Troy, 

Helen  (whose  beauty  summoned  Greece 

to  arms. 

And  drew  a  thousand  ships  to  Tenedos) 
Had  not  been  named  In  Homer's  Iliad; 
Her  name  had  been  in  every  line  he- 
wrote, 

Or  had  those  wanton  poets,  for  whose 
birth 

Old  Rome  was   proud,   but  sazed  a 

while  on  her, 
Nor    Lesbia    nor    Corlnna    had  been 
named; 

Zenocrate  had  been  the  argument 
Of  every  epigram  or  elegy." 

Tennyson  does  not  name  the  beggar- 
maid,  nor  does  he  say  whether  she  and 
Cophetua  lived  happily  till  the  end.  For 
that  we  must  go  to  the  old  ballad: 
"And  thus  they  led  a  quiet  life 

During  their  princely  raigne; 
And  in  a  tombe  were  burled  both. 

As  writers  sheweth  plalne. 
The  lords  they  tooke  it  grievously, 

The  ladies  tooke  it  heavily. 
The  commons  cryed  pitiously, 

Their  death  to  them  was  palne. 
Their  fame  did  sound  so  passingly. 

That  It  did  pierce  the  starry  sky. 
And  throughout  all  the  world  did  flye 

To  every  prince's  realme." 

"IT  MUST  HAVE  SOURED" 

(From  the  Kankakee  Republican) 
Wherever  the  people  have  heard  the 
truth,  they  have  risen  with  indigestion 
•    j.ir.st  Gov.  Small's  accusers. 


3  O    D  A  D 

I  Ah  the  World  Wags:  ' 
Now  that  .cofflaw  has  found  a  piacp  ! 
In  our  working  vocabulary,  how  abonf 
••sccffman"  for  the  splnstTr  who  would 

I  have  her  appellation  denote  triumph?  ! 

COLONIAL  THEATRE— "Unl"  St.c-o, 
a  musical  comedy  In  two  acts,  adapted 
by  Clara  Kummer  from  the  operetta, 
"Ta  Bouche,"  Tves  Mirande  and  Al- 
bert Willemetz;  muslo  by  Maurice 
Yvaln;  produced  at  New  Haven,  Ct., 
Nov.  5,  and  at  the  Fulton  Theatre,  New 
York,  Nov.  27,  1923;  first  time  here, 
William    Daly  conducting. 

Marguerite  ...JanM  McGrew 

Margot  Allc9  Brady 

 Helalne  Lynn 

Meregretle  PauUne  Hall 

Mme.  DoremI  Ada  r^wls 

5^*  ■.  Lioulsc  Groody 

Genfral  Pa«-(le-Vl»  John  E.  Haziard 

S*""*"  Oscar  Shaw 

J^an  John  Prire  .Tones 

Mme>.  de  Peyser  Dagmar  Oakland 

Oforgea  B-rfd  Lennox 

Rlquett*  Patrlcp  nark 

 Janet  Stonp 

Baoetts  Elaine  Palmer 

Berte  TTelen  MacDonald 

Beatrix  Gertrude  McDonald 

Of  late  years  it  has  seemed  a  fixture 
that  Mr.  Dillingham,  wise  In  the  the- 
atre by  reason  of  long  exp^icnce  with 
It,  .should  produce  each  season  at  least 
one  musical  comedy  for  our  best  peo- 
ple.    By  that,  not  Bno'oblsh  folks,  but 
those  appreciative  of  fine  touches  even 
In  such  frivolous  entertainment  as  the 
average  musical  comedy  turns  out  to 
be.     Sometimes  Mr.    Dillingham  does 
something  really  fine,  like  "The  Love 
Letter,"   which   died   almost  aborning. 
Sometimes  he  hits  a  lower  mark,  and 
strange  to  say,   finds  a  profit  on  his 
books  at  the  season's  end.    Such  Avould 
seem  to  be  the  case  with  "One  Kiss," 
which  attracted  last  evening  an  audi- 
ence numbering  many  whose  names  ap- 
pear In   the    local   social   register;  an 
audience   which   responded   bravely  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.   Hazzard  and  Miss 
Lewis  to  amuse,  which  more  promptly 
caught   and    appreciated   the  youthful 
and      therefore      more  irresponsible 
humors  of  Mies  Groody  and  Mr.  Shaw  [ 
In  sentimental  speech,  song  and  dance.  I 
Here  is  a  cast  of  some  distinction,  ] 
representative    of    the    past   and  the 
present   In  the  theatre.     Here  was  a 
work  signed   by  Clare  Kummer,  who, 
living    down    the    stigma    of  having 
loosed  "Dearie"  on  an  Innocent  popu- 
lace, had  turned  from  song-writing  to 
,  play-writing,  and  had  turned  out  such 
saccharine  successes  as  "Good  Gracious, 
Annabelle,"  and  other  odd  and  harm- 
less   pieces.     Given   "Ta  Bouche"  to 
cleanse,  she  performed  the  task  eo  well 
that   she   was   hard    put   to   find  any 
legitimate  humor  In  what  was  left.  So, 
apparently,  she  left  that  job  to  the  old- 
timers,  the  same  Mr.  Hazzard  and  Miss 
Lewis  referred  to  above.    In  the  first 
act  Mr.   Hazzard  extracted  his  witti- 
cisms from  the  depths  of  a  brandy  bot- 
tle, and  Miss  Lewis  resorted  to  a  few 
"hells"  and  "damns"  to  vitalize  a  non< 
too  crisp  line.    In  the  second  act  Mr 
Hazzard   had  one  really  clever  scent 
with  Miss  Oakland,  moved  up  from  th 
original  chorus  of  eight  to  replace  Mis 
Josephine  Whittel  as  the  widow  with  a 
colossal  fortune.     Miss  Lewis,  by  this 
time  perhaps  apipraised  of  the  mayor's 
new  anti-profanity  edict,   toned  down 
according,  and  fared  quite  as  well. 

The  story,  concerning  a  bibulous  ad- 
venturer seeking  a  wealthy  daughter- 
in-law,  and  a  scheming  woman  likewise 
fishing  for  a  rich  son-in-law,  bluffing 
only  themselves  or  continental  hotel 
proprietors,  and  yielding  ultimately  to 
the  fates  which  insist  on  uniting  two 
true  loves,  hangs  by  a  slender  thread. 
It  progresses,  'tis  true,  but  none  too 
blithely.  The  salvation  of  "One  Kiss," 
then,  lies  in  its  tunes.  These  are  freshly 
inventive,  varied  of  rhythm,  gay,  zest- 
ful.  They  are  provocative  to  dancers, 
and  of  these  MLss  Groody  Is  most  re- 
sponsive. In  "Up  There,"  a  neat  num- 
ber near  the  close  of  the  performance, 
she  won  deserved  applause  and  was 
forced  to  repeat  the  dance  thrice. 

"Your  Lips,"  the  waltz  theme  which 
runs  through  the  play,  is  as  entrancing 
as  anything  of  Lehar's.  "London  Town" 
and  "There  Are  Things  We  Can  Never 
Forget"  have  snap  and  melody  both. 
In  this  last  number  Mr.  Shaw,  always 
willing  and  competent,  has  his  best 
opportunities. 

There  is  one  set  for  the  entire  action, 
a  terrace  of  the  hotel  at  Momy-sur-Mer, 
done  by  Mr.  Ernest  Gros.  who  utilized 
all  the  primary  colors  and  Invented  a 
few  others.  Only  toward  the  last,  as 
an  afternoon  draws  on  'to  twilight;  Is ' 
the  garish  effect  softened.  The  cos- 
tumes. In  several  Instances,  are  excep- 
tionally startling,  and  beautiful.  The 
chorus  of  eight  evinces  Individual  tal- 
ent and  collective  charm.    And  through 


SELWTN  THEATRE— "Dangerous 
People,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Oliver  White;  first  time  in  Boston.  The 
cast: 

Eileen  Virginia  Hammond 

Ethel  Gertrude  Hltz 

D'avld  Georsre  Parsons 

Teasdale. ,  i  .i  Harrv  MInturn 

Paul  ■VPIllla.m  Courtenay 

Last  evenlnj-,  William  Courtenay  re- 
turned to  a  faithful  puHdio  at  the  the- 
atre where  he  played  one  oi  his  great- 
est Boston  successes.  Tiie  opening 
perforananoe  was  In  honor  of  the  house 
maruag-er,  Fred  Wright.  There  was  a 
large  audience,  much  applause,  flooi^'era 
for  the  actresses,  ajid  a  epee>ch  by  Mr. 
Courtenay,  who  acted  as  suavely  as 
ever. 

AJdne,  a  godd  play  wias  lacking  to 
make  Ms  efforts  i>roductlve. 

The  advertisements  caJled  "Da.ngrer- 
ous  People"  a  crook  comedy.  The  de- 
scription was  not  ajtrt.  Instead,  this 
first  play  by  Oliver  ^V'hite,  formerly  of 
vaudeville,  is  a  farce  with  melodra- 
matic interludes.  True  to  the  variety 
sta«e,  Mr.  White  does  not  folloiw  a 
tear  with  a  lauRh,  but  with  five  guf- 
faws. His  humor  is  never  choice,  and 
his  situations,  serious  or  comic,  are 
neither  new  nor  plau.'ilble. 

The  author  would  have  the  audience 
believe  that  a  bank  cashier  whose  life  ' 
Is  centered  In  a  bungalow  would  give 
the  key  to  a  young  lady,  a  chance  ac 
Qualntance  of 


his  wife,  and  moreover 

all  moves  modestly,   speechless  al-  '  forget  about  the  Incident  Immediately 


-M.  .'AMES  THEATRE-The  Boston 
htock  Company  in  "The  Middleman  "  a 
melodrama  in  four  acts,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.  Staged  by' Samuel  God- 
frey.   The  cast: 

<;yru3  Ulenkarn   1  „ 

Josenh  Chandler..  nl;  "'4, 

r^^;^l.nf;a;i.e  J^IS 

Daneper   tJ5  ij-ordon 

Vachell   ; u  "■'Vi'  i 

Kplphany  Dane^.\\\\"V:R  ■fji'^'^'i'^^^hase 
Postman  -^aipn  jMorehouse 

Mary  David  Smiley 

Mancy Mason  I 
Mrs.  Cliandi;; ■''iLi^'j^'"*'"" 
Maud  Chandler.  .  .  .  . m"",*  ^^''y^S  . 

I-a-dy  Umfravllle.   .   vfn,«  n*"°^ 

Felicia  UmfravUle..-.-.-.-.V.-.V.R;rth'^,i5.?a"nS 
It  Is  almost  impossible  to  think  of 
this  play  without  recalling  the  late  E. 
S.  Willard,  for  It  was  always  in  his 
repertory.  Many  considered  the  Tat- 
low  potter  his  masterpiece. 

The  piece  is  good,  old-fashioned, 
honest  melodrama.  Not  the  lurid  im- 
possible style  of  the  earlier  Owen 
Davis,  for  Mr.  Jones  has  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  probability.  Yet  his 
treatment  in  disposing:  of  young 
Chandler  for  two  whole  acts  leaves  the 
single  void  in  building  up  the  stability 
of  the  story.  Mary,  too,  is  left  grop- 
ing in  the  dark — a  woman  In  a  sad 
plight-^who  might  have  found  another 
avenue  toward  Chandler  and  happiness. 

And  so  the  tale,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Blenkarn,  a  fat  part,  is  much  after  its 
kind.  There  is  the  high-rolling  son,  the 
i  daughter  who  has  made  the  false  step; 
the  egotistical  manufacturer,  who  fails 
to  appreciate  his  experimental  potter; 
then  there  is  Blenkarn  himselt".  toiling 
all  day  and  late  into  the  night,  .'Tiaking 
his  employer  rich  by  his  inventive  ge-  j 
nius,  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  some 
day  he  will  hit  upon  the  right  formula; 
then  th^re  is  the  tragic  awakening,  as  | 
he  learns  that  his  daughter  Mary  has 
been  indiscreet. 

The  occasion  marked  the  return'  of 
Mark  Kent,  who  appeared  as  the  potter. 
And  Mr.  Kent  may  well  rest  his  oars, 
lor   his    characterization    is    the  out- 
standing feature  of  a  gallery  of  parts 
that  have  won  him  warm  praise.  There 
was  a  gradual  crescendo  that  reached 
a  qtirring  climax   in   his  supplication 
to  the  Almighty  when  Jesse  Pegg  told 
of  the  plight  of  Mary.    Again  his  wild 
exultation    as    he    drew    the  coveted 
porcelain  from  the  furnace — the  porce- 
lain that  was  to  make  him  rich  and 
beggar   Chandler.     Again,  unbelieving, 
when  Mary  returned  to  his  arms.  But 
there  was  forever  the  picture  of  the 
man  devoted  to  his  work,  making  in- 
tolerable sacrifices,  kindly  and  patient 
to  a  fault.  , 

For  the  others  much  praise.  Mr. 
Richards  funny  in  make-up  and  crude 
in  love-making;  Mr.  Farren  Convincing 
in  the  uncongenial  role  of  Chandler.  .\nd 
for  what  little  they  had  to  do.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert as  young  Chandler  and  Miss  Mason 
as  Mary  were  always  In  the  picture. 

The  musical  program  was  unduly  pro- 
longed. T.  A.  R. 


..uu  ,,*=tion,  springs 
withheld  surprises — one 


her  recently  acqiilfed  huebAfl',    raul  tn 
the  bungalow.    Affairs ^«  ^ery  much 
«d    «lnce  Paul  has  robbed  "he 

llT  rltlXT-,^^''^  to  reform 

nas  returned  the  mone-  to  the  same 
cashier,  and  since  the  latter,  David  h"s 
brought  the  money  with  him  because 
CO M  r  P7\«"t'."8f  to  be  the  robb^,  he 
could  Inveigle  his  wife  out  of  the  city. 

Much  confusion  results.     If  any  one 
tUw"  been  sensibly 

rrank  at  any  time  there  would  have 
Been  no  doubts,  no  complications,  and 
;no  p<ay.  But  "Dangerous  People"- Is  of 
the  class  nourished  by  purely  mechani- 
cal Incidents  and  irrationally  obtuse 
characters.  When  11  o'clock  is  reached 
the  author  stops  the 
two  arbltraril 

of  them  redolent  of  "The  Bat"— and 
drops  his  curtain. 

w.^h^'ll''^"^  ^^t**"  '^""ll  «o  little  : 
with  the  play,  the  characterization  or 

I  the  dialogue.    Mr.  Courtedtay  was  re- 

I  strained,   polished  and  mannered,   the  | 

I  gentleman  crook  as  of  old.    He  extract- 

If^i  lauehu  from  unbelievable  lines  and! 

n-ever  lost  his  courage,  no  matter  how 

I  F>repostorous    the    situations  stretched 

I  ^Jefore  him.     It  would  not  be  fair  to 

Judge  the  «^k  of  the  lesser  actors. 

All  of  them  have  gained  attention  in 

more  favorable  roles.    Last  night  they 

Seemed  to  have  succumbed  to  the  play 

because,    with    the    exception    of  Mr. 

Courtenay.  the  acting  resembled  that  of 

the  vajideville  stage  rather  than  that 

of  the  legitimate  theatre.       X  C.  I^. 


BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


-  The  feature  on  Keith's  bill  last  'eve- 
ning was  Gus  Edwards,  with  the  an- 
nual song  review  composed  and  staged 
by  himself.    Mr.  Edwards  has  lived  up 
to  his  idea  that  only  the  talented  youth 
should  remain  on  the  stage,  for  each  I 
one  of  the  2S  proteges  has  ability  and  I 
charm.    The  program  presents  a  series  j 
of  songs  and  dances  with  pretty  cos-  j 
tumes  and  elaborate  settings.  [ 
The  principal  singer  is  Miss  Ursula  ' 
O'Hare    from    Brokllne,    whose  fresh 
beauty  and  voice-  promise  well  for  the 
future.    A  youthful  "Harry  Lauder"  in 
Sandy  delighted  the  audience  with  his 
Scotch  "burr-r"  kilts  and  clever  danc-  , 
ing.     Chester  Fredericks   showed  hinvi 
self  a  young  master  of  eccentric  danc- 
ing. The  best  number  was  a  revival  of, 
the  "Bowery  dance"  theme  w-ith  a  song 
entitled,  "I'm  Going  to  Meet  Minnie  To-j 
night." 

Other  attractions  were  "Golden  ' 
Visions";  Abbott  and  White,  In  "Tunes  ) 
and  Laughs";  Joe  Mack  and  Nellie  j 
Breen,  In  songs  and  dances;  Marcelle  j 
and  his  trained  sea  lion;  Rae  Eleanor  I 
Ball  and  Brother,  in  "Musical  Mo-  I 
ments";  Ray  and  Emma  Dean,  in  an  j  ' 
eccentric  dancing  act.  and  the  Three 
Armins,  "European  Master  Athletes."  | 


most,  Mr.  Lennox,  once  a  comedian  of 
stellar  rank  In  good  old  "Prince  Pro 
Tern"  and  now  a  stage  butler,  with  a 
tray  and  a  white  napkin.       W.  E.  G.  I 


afterward.  This  same  wife,  who  . . 
fuses  to  live  out  of  the  city,  sells  the 
cottage  to  this  woman  and  forgets 
about  that  as  well,  so  that  she  and  her 
husband  go  to  the  bungalow  expecting  to 
find  no  one  there.  Of  course,  the  author 
has  brought  the  other  ladj-,  Ethel,  and 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COPLEY— "R.  U.  R.,"  Karel  Ca- 
pek's  fantastic  satire  of  a 
mechanized  -worid,  well  per- 
formed by  the  stock  company. 
Second  week.  •  i 

HOLLIS  —  "Merton     of  the 
Movies,"  amusing  satire  of  the 
films  and  their  makers,  dram- 
atized by  Messrs.  Kaufman  and  ; 
Connelly  from  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
sorjfe  novel.    Glenn  Hunter  as 
Merton  Gill.    Third  week. 
MAJESTIC— '^America,"  D.  W. 
Griffith's  film  of  the  revolution, 
with  a  story   by   Robert  W.  ! 
Chambers.      Carol  Dempster, 
Charles    Emmett    Mack,  Neil 
Hamilton    and    Lionel   Barry-  ' 
more.    Third  week.  ; 
PLYMOUTH— "You    and    I,"   a  ' 
fine  spun  comedy  of  art  versus 
a  career,  by  Philip  Barry.  Fer- 
dinand Gottschalk,  Lucille  Wat- 
son and  r.  B.  Warner.  Fourth 
and  last  -w^a^c. 
TREMONT— nt»e     Ten  Com- 
mandments." t  Cecil  B.  de  Mille 
film  in  a  biblical  prologue  and 
a  modem  application.  Theo- 
dore Roberts,  Charles  de  Roche, 
Rod  La  Rocque  and  Leatrice 
Joy,    Third  week. 
WILBUR— "In  Love  with  Love," 
a  Vincent  LawT;pnce  comedy  of 
a    girl  and  three    men,  with 
LjTine    Fontanne    and  Ralph 
Morgan.   Second  and  last  week. 


IHERMA  MENTH 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
rierma  Menth.  pianist,  rlayed  In  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time  last  evening  In 
Jordan  hall.    Tier  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Msxt.  Fantasle  and  FuKue  on  B. 
A.  C.  H.;  Schumann,  Faschlngsschwank 
a  us   "Wlan;    Debussy,    Prelude,  Sara- 
bande.   Toccata;   Dohnany!,  Rhapsody, 
C  minor:   Scrlabln.   Nocturne  for   the  | 
un  hand  alone:  Qodowskl,  Alt  "WIen  , 
and  A  Waffeau  raysage;  Salnt-Saens. 
Danse  Macabrp.  i 
This  timo  I^lszt  -was  his  own  tran- 
rlber.    Ills  Fugue  on  the  name  B.  A. 

H..  for  the  organ,  composed  In 
■'4-56,  was  published  In  JSoS.  He 
\  ised  It  twice.  The  second  revision 
IS  published  In  1870.  In  the  same  year 
transcribed  It  for  the  piano  and  this 
inscription  was  published  In  1871. 
He  has  not  been  the  only  one  to  take 
musical  or  Improper  liberties  with  Bach's 
name:  Schumann  wrote  six  fugues  on 
the  theme  B.  A.  C.  H.  for  organ  or  pedal 
piano.  Other  composers  have  been  treat- 
ed In  like  manner;  thus  Rhelnberger 
wrote  a  charming,  almost  sentimental, 
little  fugue  on  F.  E.  S.  C.  A. 
■  Salnt-Saens's  "Dance  Macabre"  has 
had  a  curious  history.  It  Is  best  known 
as  a  symphonic  poem  for  orchestra 
(1875),  but  this  work  was  the  trans- 
formation of  a  song  written  by  him  two 
years  before.  This  song  was  not  easy  to  , 
sing.  After  the  sympsonlc  poem  was  ' 
produced— the  Parisian  critics  called  it  ■ 
"either  an  aberration  or  a  mystlfica-  ^ 
tlon"— he  transcribed  it  for  two  pianos,  , 
and  it  was  brought  out  In  1876.  It  was 
In  1876  that  I.lszt  transcribed  it  and 
sent  It  to  Saint-Saens  with  a  letter  In 
which  he  begged  him  to  excuse  his  un- 
skllfulness  "In  reducing  the  marvellous 
coloring  of  the  score  to  the  possibilities 
of  the  piano."  "No  one,"  he  said,  is 
bound- by  the  Impossible.  To  play  an 
orchestra  on  the  piano  Is  not  yet  given 
to  any  one;  nevertheless  we  must  alwa>s 
stretch  towards  the  Ideal  across  a  1  the 
more  or  less  dogged  and  insuftlclent 
forms.  It  seems  to  me  that  Life  and  Art 
are  only  good  for  that."  Saint-Saens 
had  the  courage  In  1877  to  play  this 
transcription  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert 
In  Lelpslc.  where  U^zt  and  all  his 
works,  original  or  transcriptions  were 
regarded  as  the  abomination  of  desola- 
Uon  Miss  M«nth  played  Samt-Saens  s 
transcription  with  an  Angelus  replacmg 

a  second  piano.  ^  _»  „  t;rryc. 

There  are  newspapers  that  at  a  time 

when  the  country  is  ^^f^^^^^^^ZIf^i^ 
strife  publish  calm  and  '■e^f^"'-'"f/f^: 
torials  on  the  prospects  of  the  i"t6 J" 
'  ustry  We  have  preferred  to  speak  of 
v  o  pieces  on  Miss  Menth's  program 
rather  than  discuss  at  length  her  play- 

'"Ihe  has  an  Ill-regulated,  "l-^alanced 
talent.  Mechanical  facility  she  has  in  , 
plenty  Her  technic  is  at  times  brii- 
Uant  at  times  sloppy,  as  when  she 
smeared  the  •gllssando  Passages  in  De- 
bussy's Pfelude.  She  delighted  last 
night  in  abusing  her  strength,  yet  there 
were  moments  in  her  generally  thun- 
derous performance  of  Liszt's  Fugue 
when  she  played  poetically.  She  can 
plav  very  fast,  at  the  expense  of  the 
composer.  A  singular  apparition  on 
the  stage,  apparently  striving  after  an 
effect  not  connected  with  her  actual 
performance,  she  leads  one  to  Think 
tha,t  if  she  would  a»ol  oft,  quiet  down, 
md  endeavor  to  be  reasonably  emo- 
•ional,  always  cultivating  beauty  of 
one,  mindful  of  the  composer's  spirit, 
nood,  and  purpose,  she  might  be  worth 
htaring.  At  present  she  is  only  a 
pianist :  not  an  Interpreter. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
heartily. 

Again  The  Herald  has  touched  the 
pe-pul's  heart;  again  has  the  power  of 
the  press  been  shown  as  In  the  Bum- 
mer's noonday  sun. 

We  spoke  of  the  old  scjioolboy's  gag 
about  "Preface":  "Peter  Rice  eats  fish, 
etc."  Mr.  Fred  Caswell  of  Jamestown, 
R.  I.,  asks:  "Did  any  of  your  readers 
ever  hear  that  there  is  a  significance  to 
'Contents'  also,  viz.:  'Cows  ought  not 
to  eat  nasty  turnip  stumps'?" 

"E.  E.  M."  writes:  "When  I  was  a 
Cambridge  schoolgirl,  back  in  the  early 
'60s.  we  used  to  say:  'Peter  Rice  eats 
fish  and  catches  eels,'  as  you  give  it, 
but  'L.  R.  R.'s'  reversal  of  the  letters 
should  run:  'Eeis  catches  alligators, 
father  eats  raw  potatoes'  to  make  It 
correspond  with  the  Harvard  version. 
R  slips  more  trippingly  from  the  tongue. 
How  many  years  since  I  have  thought 
of  that!" 

From  "B.  S.  W.":  "In  a  town  on 
Cape  Cod  in  the  "fiOs  we  used  to  say 
when  counting  down  for  who's  it  for 
games:  'Peter  Rice  eat  fish  and  catch 
eels,  eels  catch  alligators,  fish  eat  raw 
potatoes,  out  goes  she'  (or  he)." 

From  "C.  J.  A."  of  CanJbrldge  c6B- 
cerning  "Finis": 

"F  for  finny, 


.\  for  1^ 

J  for  J.  his  back  and 

S  for  su 

"This  Is  tlie  wuy  niy  mother  taught 
us  the  Jlnsle  about  'Finis."  She  had 
learned  it  in  her  childhood  some  four 
score  years  ago.  Is  not  the  Interchange 
of  'I'  and  'J'  an  Indiiiitlon  that  the 
rhyme  goes  ba>ck  to  a  much  earlier  date 
than  that?" 

Those  Interested  in  "Countlng-Out 
Rhymes"  should  consult  G.  F.  Northall's 
"English  Polk-Rihymt  s,"  pages  341-351 
ilvondon,  1892),  and  Henry  Carrlngton 
Bolton's  "The  ConntinR-Out  Rliymes  of 
Children."  Some  of  these  rhymes  are 
very  old;  Indeed,  some  antiquaries  say 
they  formed  part  of  Druidlcal  rite;  they 
say  this  without  direct  evidence.  In 
our  village  the  favorite  rhyme  was: 
"Eeny,  meeny,  mony,  ml, 
Barcelona,  bona,  strl." 

There  are  many  variants  of  this  in 
England. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leiand  in  his  "Gypsy 
Sorcery"  (chap.  XIV)  has  much  to  say 
about  certain  counting-out  rhymes  be- 
ing GjTSy  nonsense;  that  others  were  a 
survival  of  incantations.  Leiand  was 
an  entertaining  writer  on  many  sub- 
jects besides  being  the  creator  of  Hans 
Breitmann.  but  he  was  as  inclined  to 
find  Gylpsies  back  of  everything  in 
speech  and  custom  as  was  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  in  finding  quincunxes  "in 
heaven  above,  quincunxes  in  the  mind 
'of  man,  quincunxes  in  tones,  in  optic 
nerves.  In  roots  of  trees,  in  leaves,  in 
everything." 

SPIRITUAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"C.  H.  C."  is  right.  "Bill"  Pitcher  was 
head  barkeeper  at  the  old  Tremont 
House  before  he  went  Into  business 
for  himself.  By  a  slip  of  the  pen,  not 
a  fault  of  memory,  I  made  it  read  other- 
wise. ,  "C.  H.  C."  testifies  truly  about 
the  strong  waters  under  the  Old  South 
Church.  I  have  seen  many  a  hogshead 
of  t'nem  rolled  into  the  cellar  of  the 
building.  There  were  other  Boston 
chiurches  that  did  not  disdain  to  harbor 
spirits  that  were  not  divine  In  their 
lower  regions.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


i: 


in 


Dorchester. 


I- 


In  the  cellar  of  the  Ol^  Church  In  ou 
little  village  of  the  '60s  were  stored 
kegs  of  gunpowder  to  be  used  in  firing 
national  salutes  on  the  Common  in  front 
of  the  burying  ground. — Ed. 

ADD  "CHILD  WONDERS" 

(From  tbe  T\'oonsocket  Call) 
The  tribute  paid  to  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
for  four  score  yfears  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  now  president  em- 
eritus of  that  institution,  in  recognition 
of  liis  90th  birthday  was  a  notable  one  in 
the  annals  of  education  in  this  country. 


sCjrgical  competition 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Kames  noted  on  one  street  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. :   Dr.  Carver;  Dr.  Cutts. 

A.  de  G. 


IT  WAS  IMMATERIAL 

fltecelved  py  a  Film  Exchange.) 
Dear  sir:  I  received  your  letter  nam- 
ing some  of  the  films  you  have.  I  would 
!ike  for  you  to  send  me  the  Life  of 
Christ  if  you  have  it.  If  you  haven't 
got  the  Life  of  Christ,  please  send  me 
six  reels  Chas.  Chaplin,  two  reels  Hoot 
Gibson.  Please  send  at  once  C.  O.  D. 
by  parcel  post.  Yours  respectfully, 


ADD 

(Adv. 


WONDERS  OF  NATURE" 

la  M.  T. 


.1.1.  ;  surround' 
chid  Yet  It  is  1! 

or  a  chorus  man  that  wu  kmnv  ihi  .  .'  j 
men.     Might  not  the  Jal  aliil  Spanish  I 
women  have  been  finapped  at  a  tennl.s  ' 
court?    I  risk  to  know. 
T11.\T  "t'ASSIONATE  REPOIITRR." 
— — 

BOSTON'S  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS 
(Kor  Aj  th.>  World  Wai:ai 
Clickaty  clacW   Cllckaty  clack! 
Safely  over  you  dread  coming  back. 
Of  course  you   know   what   bridge  is 
meant, 

Flooring  broken,  disjointed  and  rent 
Years  ago  when  traffic  was  light 
Seemed  wondrous  strong  for  a  bridge  so 
slight. 

Then  Beacon  street  ne'er  suffered  a  jar 
Save  tinkllns  trail  of  Cambridge  car. 
Scarcely  disturbed  by  liquid  notes 
From  husky,  bibulous  Harvard  throats. 

Rattlety  bang!    Rattlety  bang! 
K.splanade  ech'oos  the  noisy  clang. 
iFrom  Back  Bay's  edge  to  Cambridge 
shore 

Sounds  like  battle's  continuous  roar. 
Constant  jostling  o'er  loosened  planks 
L\s  physical  tonic  naught  outranks — 
Nothing  bettor  for  torpid  liv(«r 
Than  crossing  bridge  In  old-time  flivver. 
Though  yielding  palm  to  Alpine  skies. 
There  is  no  bridge  like  our  Bridge  of 
Sighs! 

WILLIAM  P.  ORDWAY. 

LOW  IN  HIS^MIND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  has  said  in  an 
Interview:  "The  entire  Republican  party 
is  on  trial."  That  makes  it  bad.  With 
the  entire  Republican  party  on  trial, 
and  the  entire  Democratic  party  under 
s-uspicion,  and  a  large  part  of  the  church 
iSaying  there  is  no  heil^  and  Henry  Ford 

about  to  get  Muscle  Shoals,  I  don't  care 
whether  I  get  my  pants  pressed  this 
week  or  not.  • 
DISMAL  JEMMY. 

FOR  MR.  SAMUEL  WATSON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I,  too,  am  Interested  In  "Casey  Jones," 
and  have  the  song  at  home.  I  also  have 
a  weather  vane  named  the  Casey  Jones. 
Wheti  the  wind  blows  the  wheels  turn 
on  the  locomotive.  There's  one  thing 
that  sticks  me,  and  I  want  your  opinion: 
Wioever  heard  of  a  "Six  Eight  Wheel- 
er"? O  no.  There  are  4-6-2  wheelers. 
0-4-0,  0-6-0,  4-4,  4-6-2,  etc.;  but  a  6-S 
wheeler  would  have  5  wheels  on  the  for- 
ward truck.  Impossible,  say  I. 

Dorchester.  E.  K.  T. 


i.cr  .  I...:  ..'  .my  rale,  from  Hit 
at  For  ,  Hterlln»f  to  the  more  substuntlul  ; 
playlnn  of  t'hurle.-i  A    Post  as  Nlcholan.  j 
theie  l.f  not  a  false  note,  and  the  picture 
seems  utrangely  real.  J"^-  '-»• 

A    4-  •> 


FREDERIC  LAMOND 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Frederic  Lamond,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  program  was  a.s  follows:  Paganlnl- 
Erahms,  Variation."",  both  parts;  Beetho- 
ven, "Appasslonata"  Sonata;  Chopin, 
Sonata  B  flat  minor,  and  Berceuse; 
Giaiounov,  'isliniature.  op.  43  and  Etude. 

.  op.   39;   Liszt.   Ronde  des  Lutins  and 
Tarentelle  ("La  Muette  de  Portlcl.") 

The  audience,  which  applauded  loudly, 
might  have  been  larger  If  Mr.  Lamond 
had  arranged  a  more  attractive  program. 
In  private  life  he  is  Said  to  be  an  affa- 
ble and  amiable  gentleman.  As  a  pro- 
gram-maker he  Is  ine.xorable,  merciless, 
of  kin  to  Thomas  de  Torquemada.  When 
he  gave  a  recital  here  20  odd  years  ago 
he  played  both  parts  of  the  Paganinl- 

Brahms  variations  and  at  another  re- 
cital four  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  all  in 
a  row.  We  had  hoped  that  willi  the 
passing  years  he  had  grown  more  con- 
siderate, if  not  actually  tender-hearted. 
We  noted  with  pleasure,  the  announce-- 
ment  some  days  ago  that  he  would  play 
only  half  of  the  Variations.  Alas,  the 
announcement  was  false.  He  has  not 
relented;  his  fell  purpose  was  un- 
changed yesterday.  Th^  Variation.^ 
were  played,  in  all  th'eir  appalling 
length.  ■■ 

^ow  Brahms  himself  gave  a  sub- 
title to  these  Variations:  "Studies  for 
the  piano":  he  was  once  surprised  play- 
ing them,  and  he  said  that  he  was  prac- 
tising his  fingers  exercises.  When 
Moritz  Rosenthal  asked  him  about  play- 
ing them  in  public,  he  said:  "Make  a 
pause  after  the  first  group;  if  the  audi- 
ence has  then  not  had  enough,  go 
ahead."  (Brahms,  by  the  way,  needed 
diligent  practice.  His  performance  was 
muddy;  his  fingers  were  all  thumbs. 
We  do  not  speak  from  hearsay;  we 
once  had  tlie  misfortune  to  hear  him 
play  his  first  concerto.) 

And  after  these  Variations  to  play 
two  sonatliS  in  succession !  Mr.  Lamond 
has  a  high  reputation  as  an  interpreter 
of  Beethoven's  music.  He  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  few  pianists  that  really  un-  I 
derstand   Beethoven.     It   Is  whispered  | 

that  he  has  summered  ana  wintered 


in  New  England  Homestead, 
.\ndcrson,  Aiulier.st.  ,v.  H.i 
"Milking  Shorthorn  bull.  " 

HORRORS  OF  PROGRESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Knowest  thou  the  famous  tavern,  ly- 
ing easterly  from  Scollay  souare- 
•wnerein  for  many  years  the  best  of  food 
and  service  has  been  found?  Hast  thou 
heen  one  of  the  happy  throng  which 
daily  turned  thither  and  came  to  regard 
the  luncheon  hour  as  an  oasis  In  the  ; 
desert  of  the  weary  day?  .  t 

Alas,  those  delights  have  fled.    Grim  | 
System  came  upon  the  scene,  followed  by  ; 
his  satellites.  Efficiency  and  Progress. 
No'  more  may  a  man  enter,   serenely  ; 
i  assured  of  the  fact  that  some  time  later  j 
he  will  leave  with  replenished  larder  , 
and  revived  energy.-  Now  we  old-timers 
approach  with  trembling  step,  torn  be- 
tween our  loyalty  to  an  old  friend  and  . 
our  fear  that  today  we  may  at  last  lose 
our  temper,  our  patience  exhau.sted  and 
may  arise  in  our  wrath  to  an  extent 
that  will  force  our  expulsion. 

It  is  a  tragedy  to  some  of  -us.  Habits 
of  50  years  are  hard  to  change.  With 
murderous  glances  do  we  gaze  at  the 
well-fed  figure  of  System,  while  we  sink 
into  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  Indiges- 
tion. LUCbLLUS. 
Boston. 

JAI  ALAI  RACQUETS 
A3  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  not— as  a  better  man""tlwi  I 
was  wont  to  ask— inquire  of,L.  L.  R.  if 


MODERN-BEACON — "Wild  OrangeC 
fdm,  from  the  story  by  Joseph  Hergesh- 
eimer,  directed  by  King  Vidor.  The  cast 
includes  Frank  Mayo,  Virginia  Valli, 
Nigel  de  Brullier,  Charles  A.  Post  and 
Ford  Sterling. 

"Wild  Oranges  '  is  one  of  the  few 
films  possessed  of  an  .intangible  beauty 
and  psychological  depth.  A  curious 
story  of  Hergesheimer's,  at  times  sug- 
gestive of  Conrad,  of  the  psychology  of 
fear,  and  in  the  filming.  King  Vidor  has 
given  It  the  sunless  melancholy  of  the 
southern  swaraps,  the  weird  beauty  of 
hanging  mosses  and  of  the  wind  in  the 
wild  orange  trees,  of  live  things  flitting 
about. 

In  the  old  house,  overgrown  witii 
ci-eepers,  there  is  the  odor  of  un- 
earthly things  that  is  fit  setting  for  the 
story  of  the  old  man  and  his  grand- 
daughter who  lives  there,  obsessed  by 
an  inexplicable  fear,  their  only  com- 
panion, a  Caliban,  an  escaped  homi- 
cidal maniac,  who  has  attached  himself 
to  them. 

There  is  little  active  plot,  and  the 
tale  concerns  a  man  who  sails  the  seas 
in  an  effort  to  forget  the  sudden  death 
of  his  young  wife,  afraid  to  form  other 
attachments,  for  they  may  prove  as 
futile.  Stranded  on  the  Georgia  coast, 
he  discovers  the  strange  trio,  the  girl, 
young  and  lovely,  the  old  man,  ghostly 
eyed,  slipping  behind  his  shutters  at 
the  slightest  sound,  the  Caliban,  Nich- 
olas, who  dominates  them. 

He  tries  to  sail  away,  but  he  cannot 
forget  the  girl,  and  so  returns  to  talie 
her  with  him.  But  Nicholas  interferes, 
and  it  is  onl.v  after  the  old  man  has 
been  killed,  the  house  set  in  flames  and 
the  half-wit  left  shooting  at  theril  from 
the  wharf  that  he  gets  the  girl  on  board. 
As  they  sail  off,  pushing  with  difficulty 
over  the  b.ir.  the  watch  dog  straining 
at  his  leash,  escapes,  throws  Nicholas 
into  the  water,  an,'!  then  returns  to  the 
burning  house,  to  bark. 

Here  is  something  that  could  never  be 
I  one  on  the  stage,  a  strange  story  that 
is  peculiarly  of  the  province  of  the 
cinema,  and  King  Vidor  has  given  his 
best  efforts  to  It.  There  are  few  titles, 
and  there  is  much  suggested  in  a  bit  of 
paper  flapping  in  the  wind,  in  the 
vistas  of  the  swamp,  in  the  owls,  and 
furtive  creatures  that  rush  about.  The 
story  is  told  with  simplicity  and  finesse, 
and  remarkably  well  acted.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  guiding  han.i  of  King 
">'idor.  perhaps  to  the  fascination  of  the 


has  summered  ana 
with  him  and  gone  through  him  with 
a  darlc  lantern.  But  why  the  "Ap- 
passlonata." if  he  felt  It  his  duty  to 
revea!  the  composer  to  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  In  the  shadow  of  musical 
death?  The  sonata  has  been  played 
here  too  often  and  with  various  de- 
grees of  passton  until  an  audience  Is 
passionless  hewing  it. 

Mr.  Lamond  is  a  pianist  of  indispu- 
table prowess.  He  seems  to  be  more 
a  master  of  expression  than  whenj  he 
first  visited  Boston;  his  performance 
is  less  granitic.  Should  he  visit  us 
again,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
show  himself  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  modern  contemporaneous 
composers  for  the  piano,  even  in  Eng- 
land, wlio  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 
Music  for  the  piano  did  -not  die  with 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt;  not  even  with 
Johannes  Brahms. 

jMISSSHAYLOR 

JORD.\N  HALL  — Georglna  Shaylor, 
contralto,  gave  a  song  recital  last 
night  in  Jordan  hall,  with  the  help  of 
Frances  Weeks,  accompanist.  This  was 
the  program: 

Would  God  I  Were  the  Tender  Apple 

Blossom  arr.  by  Wm.  Arms  Fisher 

In   Autumn  Curran 

Sun  of  the  Sleepless  Treharnf 

The   Siowdiop  Gretchanlncff 

Mirage   Levade 

Lea  VlelUas  Da  Chez  N'oua  ..Levade 

La  Brlse  Salnt-.Saena 

La  Solitaire  Satnt-Saena 

Invocation  to  Eros  •  Kurstelner 

!  An   EcBtacy  Stoughtoi» 

j  None  But  the  Lonely  Heart ..  .Tchalkowsky  1 

Delight   of   the   Out-of-Doora  Roaa 

Morsren   Strauss  : 

Noch  1st  Die  Bluhende,  Goldene  Zolt 

.Tensen  j 

Tu  Ch'hal  Le  Pcnne  Amors  Cacclnl  i 

La  Pavana  De  Leva  ' 

Little  Star  Where  Art  Thou.  .Moussorifsky 

Wild  Tears  Watts 

We'll  to  the  Woods  and  Gather  May 

Griftes 

Though  Miss  Shaylor  is  much  to  be  ; 
commended  for  her  determination  to 
avoid  on  her  program  the  stale,  still  It 
Is  a  question  whether  she,  like  some 
other  singers  before  her.  Is  wise  In  de- 
liberately turning  her  back  on  the  great 
master-WTiters  of  song.  If  she  can  find 
songs  as  good  as  those  of  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Debussy,  Handel,  Brahms 
and  two  or  three  more,  then  It  may  be 
well  to  wave  the  classic  school  aside  In 
favor  of  the  new.  But  at  presant  it 
seems   no   judicious  procedure   to  ar- , 


no 


■,u>Ba  «n  entire  program  ^^om  which  «i. 
,nasterpleces  have  been  carefully  shut 

'"Kven  from  compx^scrs  less  than  the 
best.  Salnt-Saens.  the  Russians.  Jen- 
sen. Strauss.  Miss  Shaylor  chose  not 
to  sins  the  finest  songs.  Nor  was  she 
aulte  successful,  un'.ess  perhaps  In  her 
olosL  Broup.  in  her  flndinss  among, 
modern  songs.  Most  agreeable  proved 
Tv.^  French  songs  by  l^^vade.  attrac- 
tive both,  especially  the  second,  quite 
in  the  vein  of  folk  song.  It  was  an- 
noy nff  thouKh.  not  to  know  what  they 
"  ere "ahout-knowledge  hard  to  come 
at    m    a    foreign    tongue    without  a| 

'"ins^  ShTvior  brought  to  hearing  last 
night  a  voice  of  true  contralto  char- 
"cter  and  of  beautiful  quality  warm 
sm^th  and  rich.  In  the    middle  and 
lower  registers;   a  «° 
trained,    furthermore,    that    It  stands 
s  ngularly   free    from    the  ""P'^^-^,-; 
traits  that  often  Mur^  voices  ot  Ms 
type.     The  essentials  of  a  fine  tech- 
nique Mlsa  Shaylor  has  quite  at  her 
"  '         ,    „   _.„f    nttaek     a  smooth 
command,  a  neat    atiacK,    a  -„,_,„' 
legato,  flrrrt  breath  control  and  fairly 
di-stlnct  enunciation. 

Though  she  sang  mus  cally,  Miss 
Shaylor  has  work  before  her 
wishes  to  raise  her  '"terpretatlon  to 
I  the  level  of  her  technique.  Last  night 
she  did  not  always  establish  the  mood 
of  a  song  as  successfully  as  she  did 
In  the  excellently  sung  Tchaikowsky] 
melody  (in  Us  surroundings  It  seemed 
Tn  immortal  masterpiece),  nor  did  she 
always  continue  a  climax  quite  to  the} 
end.  To  diction  she  seemed  to  pay 
slight  heed. 

An  audience  exceptionally  large  ap- 
plauded Miss  Shaylor  cordially.  Miss 
Weeks  played  the  accompaniments 
with  taste,  good  tone  and  discretion. 

.  '  K.  R.  ij. 

V    Writers  about  music  often  complain  j 
!  of  a  necessarily  limited  vocabulary.  Not  ; 
•'wishing  to  be  technical  or  pedagogic, 
1  they  find  themselves  restricted  in  praise 
j  of  a  seductive   soprano,   a  passionate 
I  pianist  or  a  Vesuvlan  violinist. 
'     Mr.  L^iwrence  Gilman  of  the  Herald- 
I  Tribune — or  is  it  the  Tribune-Herald?— 
,  has  evidently  consulted  that  Invaluable 
book,  Jenkins's  Dictionary  of  all  words 
but  familiar.    We  quote  from  his  review 
of  a  recital  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Backhaus, 
who  in  this  country  calls  himself  Will- 
iam Backaus. 

"Only  a  fletiferous  moron,  you  would  , 
say,  could  seriously  have  undertaken  to  | 
set  such  a  program  to  music."  The 
reference  Is  to  a  story  about  Chopin 
and  George  Sand. 

"Fletiferous"— it  s  a  sonorous  word, 
though  long  obsolete.  "Causing  weep- 
ing." We  shall  ask  Mr.  Gilman  for  per- 
mission to  use  the  word  when  we  are 
obliged  to  hear  a  formidable  pianist  or 
screaming  soprano.  ^ 

I  A  co-ea  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily 
j  Northwestern,  written  for  one  day  by 
1  members  of  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  saw 
I  "Red  Light  Annie."  She  said  it  was  "a 
j  box-office  success,  but.  although  the 
i  touching  scene  in  the  white  slave  den 
I  was  romantic,  it  was  entirely  lacking  in 
I  realism."  The  question  naturally  comes 
•■  up,  how  did  she  know  it?  Should  this 
incident  be  added  to  "Horrors  of  Col- 
legiate Co-education"? 


erine  Lewis.  Marie  Tempest  dul  not^ 
"oreate  '  tlie  part  of  Dorothy:  she  sue,  j 
ceedod  Marion  Hood.  Mr.  Newton  liked 
Marie  as  Polly  Eccles.  Slie  first  played! 
it  in  I<ondon  in  1902.  ' 


Elise  Fellows  White  sends  to  us  this 
Artist's   Monologue   with  apologies  to 
Holmts's  "Chambered  Nautilus": 
Choose  thou  the  ultra-modern.  Oh  my 
soul. 

As  concert  seasons  roll. 
Leave  the  too-lucid  past. 
Let  each  new  discord,  bolder  than  the 
last 

Butid  thee  a  harmony  more  vague,  and 
vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  the  outworn  forms  to  sink  in 
Sound's  chaotic  sea. 

Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton  wrote  for  the 
March  Atlantic  an  entertaining  article 
about  London  in  the  elghteen-eighties, 
in  which  he  discoursed  about  play  and 
players  he  thm  saw.  As  we  all  did  (and 
do),  he  admired  Marie  Tempest;  he  was 
charmed  by  her  In  "Dorothy";  but  he 
made  this  curious  misstatement  of  fact: 
"It  ('Dorothy')  has  not,  I  think,  been 
played  in  the  United  States — why,  I 
could  never  understand." 

Why,  Mr.  Newton,  this  operetta  has 
been  played  the  length  and  the  breadth 
of  this  land  of  the  free  (free,  with  a  few 
restrictions).  It  was  first  performed  at 
New  York  on  Nov.  5,  1887,  with  Lillian 
Russell.  Marie  Halton,  Harry  Paulton, 
and  that  excellent  singer,  Eugene  Oudln. 
Your  idol,  Marie  Tempest,  has  been  seen 
here  as  Dorothy,  thougii  she  made  her 
debut  as  Kitty  Carroll  in  "The  P..ed  Hus- 
sar" and  we  shall  never  forget  her.  We 
1  also  saw  her  as  Carmen;  she  acted  the 
part  with  amazing  spirit. 

Mr.   Newton   speaks  of  "Katharine 
T.*wis"  in  ••Olivette."  He  means  Cath- 


AN  OLD  SONG  UP  TO  DATE 

(The  polloe  nrresteU  a  womnn  who  wore 
around  her  waist  a  copper  container  holding  a 
trallon  and  a  linK  of  booze  which  s!ic  was 
peddling.-:  Chicago   Dally  News.) 

Around  her  waist 

Slie  wore  a  copper  container. 

She  wore  it  in  the  springtime, 

And  also  In  the  fall, 

-Vnd  when  they  asked  her, 

Why  thell  she  wore  It, 

She  said  'twas  for  a  scofflaw, 

Who  was  far,  far  away. 

Par  away,  far  away. 

She  said  'twas  for  a  scoffiaw. 

Who  was  far.  far  away.        U.  L. 

Beatrice  Griffin,  violinist,  will  play 
in  Jordan  hall  tonight.  Olivia  Cate, 
pianist,  will  play  there  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

One  of  the  two  unfamiliar  pieces  at 
the  Symphony  concerts  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon and  Saturday  evening  will  be 
Three  Nocturnes,  "Nights  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  Spain,"  by  Manuel  de  Faifa, 
for  orchestra  and  piano  (Mr.  Gebhard). 
These  pieces  were  written  in  1909-1915, 
and  were  first  played  in  1916  at  Madrid 
when  our  old  friend.  Mr.  Fernandez- 
Arbos,  conducted.  He  was  concert- 
master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra for  one  season,  1903-04,  an  ex- 
cellent musician  and  a  delightful  com- 
panion, incomparable  as  a  story  teller — 
never  boresome  in  the  relation — and 
with  a  singular  gift  for  mimicry.  The 
three  movements  of  de  Faila's  piece 
are  entitled  "At  Generallfe"  (the  gar- 
dens of  the  high  perched  villa  near 
Grenada),  "Far-off  Dance"  and  "In  the 
Gardens  of  the  Sierra  ^de  Cordoba." 
Dances  by  de  Faila  have  been  per- 
formed here  at  a  Symphony  concert; 
Eva  Gauthier  has  sung  at  least  one  of 
his  songs;  and  George  Copeland  has 
played  one  or  two  of  his  piano  pieces. 

The  other  pieces  to  be  played  at  this 
concert  are  Tchaikovsky's  "Pathetic" 
Symphony,  which  has  not  been  per- 
formed at  a  subscription  concert  since 
1911;  Chabrier's  overture  to  "Gwendo- 
line," and  Elliott  Schenk's  "In  a  With- 
ered Garden,"  a  tone  poem.  Mr.  Schenk, 
who  was  born  in  Paris  of  American 
parentage— his  father  was  the  Pv.ev. 
Noah  Hunt  Schenk  of  Brooklyn;  his 
uncle  was  Robert  C.  Schenk,  the  min- 
ister to  England  who,  in  the  seventies, 
taught  the  diplomats,  "nobs"  and  the 
"upper  middle  classes"  fine  points  in  the 
manly  game  of  poker.  Mr.  Schenk  has 
written  much  music,  but  he  is  known 
here  chieHy  as  a  conductor.  He  led  the 
first  performance  in  Boston  of  "The 
Valkyrie"  in  English,  given  by  Henry 
W.  Savage's  Grand  English  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  (3:S0)  and 
evening  (8.30)  Beethoven's  9th  Sym- 
j)hony  will  be  performed  in  aid  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  pension 
fund.  The  People's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra will  give  a  concert  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  in  the  Copley-Plaza  ballroom 
the  Boston  String  Quartet  will  give  Its 
third  and  last  concert. 

There  was  an  old  variety  gag— "Per- 
formed without  the  aid  of  the  spring- 
board or  any  mechanical  appliance." 
As  yet  pianists  have  not  come  upon  the 
stage  via  a  springboard,  but  sotne  use 
a  mechanical  appliance— an  automatic 
piano— witness  the  case  of  the  surpris- 
ing, extraordinary  Miss  Menth,  all 
dressed  up  in  red,  last  Tuesday  night. 

Notes  and  Lines:  "I  regret  to  see  that 
In  all  probability  a  trust  will  soon  con- 
trol the  air.  Grand  opera  will  then  sell 
for  -TIO  a  pound,  jazz  music  for  $1.35  a 
bushel,  market  reports  at  $1.10  the 
square  foot,  and  bed-time  stories  at  two 
bits  the  half-dozen.  Yours  for  economy, 
"ALONZO  HATCH." 


mon  conceri  goer,  however,  Mlsa  Gri;- 
fln'8  program  was  not  well  plJ^nned, 
since-  a  Vieuxtemps  concerto  needi»  the 
ministrations,  to  make  It  toll  todajr,  of 
a  virtuoso  who  understands  that  taiu- 
ner  called  the  grand;  and  as  for  the 
Bach  Chaconne — how  many  people  who 
do  not  play  the  violin  can  honestly 
state  they  like  to  hear  It?  There  was 
the  Handel  sonata,  luckily,  for  music 
both  worth  tiic  hearing  and  agreeable 
to  listen  to,  and  the  little  pieces  were 
not  so  hard  worked  as  some. 

The  performance  saved  the  evening. 
Miss  (3ritlln,  In  appearance  a  very 
young  girl,  played  with  an  aptitude  for 
the  violin  and  a  brilliancy  of  tech- 
nique which  seemed  to  the  non-expert 
very  remarkable.  Her  tone  Is  surely 
strong  and  sweet,  amazingly  seldom 
harsh.  Musically,  she  played  the  son- 
ata, the  concerto  and  the  chaconne 
rhythmically,  with  nicety  of  phrasing. 
Of  such  a  pupil  a  teacher  must  be 
proud,  and  so  competent  a  pupil  has 
reason  to  feel  grateful  for  her  teach- 
ing. Like  a  pupil,  however,  though  one 
of  distinguisJied  talent.  Miss  Griffin 
played  last  night,  following  carefully ' 
and  well  her  instructions.  With  music  ' 
grave  and  slow,  like  the  sonata's  largo, 
the  andante  of  the  concerto,  she  seemed 
most  genuinely  in  sympathy,  playing 
the  Handel  movement  with  much  of  the 
noble  simplicity  demanded,  the  Vleux- 
temps  with  charm.  And  a  great  feat 
of  technique  she  accomplished — the 
chaconne,  from  her,  did  not  sound  un- 
pleasant. K.  R.  G. 

SYMPHONYGIVES 
20TH^CERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  20th  C(incert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
p'hony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows: 

Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  6, 
"Pathetic";  Schenck,  poem  for  orches- 
tra "In  a  Withered  Garden"  (first 
time  hero);  De  Falla,  "Nights  In  the 
Gardens  of  Spain"  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra (first  performance  here) ;  Chabrler, 
overture  to  the  opera  "Gwendoline." 

Tchaikovsky's  symphony  had  not  been 
performed  at  the  subscription  concerts 
of  the  orchestra  since  1911.  In  the  years 
1S94-1898  there  were  six  performances. 
We  well  remember  the  sensation  the 
symphony  made  here  when  Mr.  Paur 
hrought  it  out.  When  the  late  Wrlham 
Foster  Apthorp  described  the  music  as 
"obscene,"  a  singular  word  to  apply  to 
it,  indignant,  denunciatory  letters  were 
sent  to  the  Evening  Transcript,  writ- 
ten by  persons  who,  as  Charles  Reade 
once  said  of  letter  writers  to  news- 
papers, had  no  other  waste-pipe  for 
their  intellect. 

The  symphony  was  played  so  much,  it 
was  so  papular  that  It  quickly  staled. 

Extreme  modernity  has  in  It  the  seeds 
of  oblivion,  and  the  symphony  was  in 
those  days  ultra-modern.  Extrava- 
gantly praised  it  began  to  be  underrated. 
Conductors  and  players  groaned'  when 

Perform- 


says  that  he^ 


depict  a  mood' ralheV"thA«'i,''°Iefl  ^a 

?o  1^  f^"^-  y  ^^^'^  tale 
to  tell,  the  section  In  mazurka  tempo 
woul,J  be  -the  moonlight  dance  of  ^he 
nsects,  animals,  fairies  and  hobgoblin, 
n  the  withered  garden.'  We  heafd  Ws 
tone  poem  twice  in  Evanston  and  again 
yesterday.  The  mazurka  section  is  fhe 
least  interesting  portion  of  the  work 
The  preceding  pages  and  the  finale  a 
recurrence   of   the   opening  measures 

^nd;tir"°  """'^  expressed  in  an 

individual  manner. 

De  Faila's  Suite  was  disappointing  in 
View  of  the  rhapsodic  praise  awarSfd  it 
by  foreign  critics.-  There  are  three 
movements:  "At  Generallfe."  "Far-Off 
Dance"  and  "In  the  Gardens  of  the 
Sierra  of  Cordova."  The  second  move" 
ment,  based  on  a  tango  rhythm,  sug- 
gests Spain,  but  the  "gardens"  might 
be  in  any  country,  in  New  England  say 
with  box-trimmed  paths,  a  summer 
house  with  narrow  seats  and  slugs  and 
a  garden  pump,  with  a  green  scum  on 
the  water  in  its  tank.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  Chabrier,  Debussy,  Ravel  Le- 
parra.  Frenchmen  all,  .have  brought 
Spain  musically  nearer  to  us  than  any 
Spaniard  whose  orchestral  compositions 
have  been  played  here.  We  do  not  name 
Bizet,  for  "Carmen,"  brilliant  as  it  is 
is  anything  but  Spanish.  De  Falla  is 
.  apparently  more  national  in  his  songa 
and  piano  pieces  than  when  he  writes  ' 
for  the  orchestra.  The  piano  in  these 
"Nocturnes"  Is  really  only  one  of  the 
instruments.  Mr.  Gebhard  Is  at  home 
with  modern  music. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight.  ' 
There  will  be  no  symphony  concerts  '■ 
next  week.  The  program  for  April  11,  I 
12,  will  be  as  follows:  Franck,  Sym-  ' 
phony,  D  minor;  Chopin,  Concerto,  ' 
E  minor,  for  piano  (Moritz  Rosenthal, 
pianist);  Berlioz,  The  Rakoczy  March. 
Stravinsky's  "Rite  of  Spring"  will  be 
nlayed  as  an  ej:tra  number  after  the 
regular  program. 

Has  any  one  in  Boston  the  pamphlet 
on  tipping  ("Trlnkgeld"),  written  by 
the  eminent  Austrian  jurist,  Rudolf  von 
Jhering?  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  would 
like  to  read  it  before  completing  his  ar- 
ticle on  this  pernicious  and  abused 
practice  for  the  Uth  volunie  of  his  co- 
lossal work.  And  if  ^  possessor  of 
the  pamphlet  Is  afraid  that  Mr.  John- 
son will  not  return  it  he  begs  Permis- 
sion to  read  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
possessor. 

The  Austrian  jurist  resigned  his  cnair 
at  the  Univ^?ity  of  Vienna  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  was  carried;  resigned,  though 
he  had  just  been  ennobled  by  the  em- 
peror. The  pamphlet  had  a  great  sale; 
it  was  piratically  reprinted  and  with 
pictorial  illustrations. 

Surely  this  appeal  of  Mr.  Johnson  for 
assistance  will  be  heard.  No  one  should 
fail  to  aid  him  In  his  prodigious  under- 
taking. 

ALL  ABOARD  Tor  CHARLESTON 

(From  the  Charleston.   S.   C,  Messenger) 
The  Charleston  Messenger  wants 
an  all-round  Local  Editor  to  enter 
everv  dive  and  place  in  Charleston 
and 'to  give  the  public  the  news. 
The  Public  is  entitled  to  both  sides 
of  life.    Such  a  man  or  woman  wul 
be     given     good     salary.      Apply  I 
Charleston    Messenger's    office,    2u  , 
Franklin  Street. 


Beatrice  Griffin  Pleases  Au- 
dience at  Jordan  Hall 

Beatrice  Grtftin,  a  very  y<>»i"S  violinist. 
E-avo  a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall, 
fesus  Mario  Sonroma  was  the  accom- 
panist-a  very  good  one,  too-and  this 
was  the  progpam:  Handel 

Sonata,   E   Major  ■•vieruxtemps 

Concerto,    i    bnarp  •  Bou&h 

Chaconne  ■  -  ■  -  • Tschalkow.skl 

Serenade  Melanooliquo  . .  -po-'ora-Krelsler 

Minuet   ..Spalding 

Alabama   '   .  .  .Blgar 

nms"Grtffin,-eViden«Va  PupH  busy 
learning  the  ™tisic  needful  for  a  vio- 
linist's development,  can 
fancv  to  show  in  public  what  sne  c^u 
lo  <She  grave  an  audienceo  f  fine  size 
f:an.f?st  ^^asure,  and  t^^e  -P^^J-" 
?ilrTootrdTultles""?^i^oL\°slonwas 

KTXvA  View  cf  the  com- 


audiences  wished  to  hear  U 
ances  were  perfunctory. 

The  performance  yesterday,  a  most 
impressive  one,  again  reminded  us  that 
this  symphony  Is  a  remarkable  human 
document.     Tchaikovsky   and  Brahms 
were  in  constant  dread  of  death.  They 
might  have  said  with  Brachlano  In  John 
Webster's  "White  Devil": 
"On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man  name 
death  to  me; 
;    It  Is  a  word  Infinitely  terrible." 

In  his  dread  Tchaikovsky  shrieked; 
'  Brahms     whined.       The     fact  that 
Tchaikovsky  died  a  few  days  after  the 
performance  gave  rise  to  legends;  but 
he  did    not    kill    himself,  he  died  of 
cholera;  yet  the  legends  enhanced  in 
the  minds  of  some  the  value  of  the 
music.     They   turned  a  deaf   ear  to 
those  objecting  to  the  "sentimentalism 
of  the  lyrical  theme  in  the  first  move-  i 
ment;    to    the    "morbidness"    of    the  j 
finale;  to  the  "flippancy"  of  the  second 
'  movement.    Hearing  the  music  as  Mr. 
Monteux  read  It,  the  "sentimentalism 
was  the  recollection  of  past  Joys  and 
the  wild  regret  over  the  end  of  every 
man's    desire;    the    "flippancy"  was 
tragically    ironical    In    its  desperate 
gaiety;    the   finale    was   a  profoundly 
emotional  lamentation,  not  only  o-yer 
the  dead,  but  for  all  awaiting  the  In- 
evitable summons. 

It  has  been  said  that  French 
musicians  dislike  Tchaikovsky's  music; 
I  hat  they  object  to  his  direct  appeals, 
the  lack  of  subtlety,  the  repetitions, 
the  raucous  eloquence.  Be  this  as  it 
mav,  no  conductor  here  has  given  so 
eloquent  and  sympathetic  a  performance 
of  this  symphony  as  the  one  heard  yes- 

Mr  'Schenck's  "In  a  Withered  Gar- 
den" was  entered  In  competition  for  a 
prize  offered  by  the  Chicago  North 
Shore  Festival  Association  in  1922.  it 
n,^„    obtained    an   honorable  mention. 


.RADIO  NEWS 

(For  As  the  World  Wass> 
This  is  Station  HOAX.  The  program 
this  evening  will  comprise  the  folio-w- 
ing program: 

"Home  Ward  Bound  " 
(By  request) 
Mr.  M.  T.  Cann  accompanied  by  a 
policeman 

Piano  solo,  "Rent  Day,  "  Movement  in 

A  Flat 
Mr.  Owen  Weeks 
Song,   "Away.  My    Lads,    to  Teapot 

Dome" 

Sung  by  the  Sing  Sing  Male  Qvartet 
Bedtime  story,  "Grandpa's  Jrolic  with 
the  Little  White  Mule 
Bv  Aunty  Giggles 
Baritone    solo,    "Safely  at  Anchor  the 
Rum  Fleet  Lay  " 
By  Mr.  B.  L.  Egger  i 
Song,    "Fear    Not!    the    Bridge  Still 
Stands"  j 
Bv  the  Dental  Association  Glee  Clul>  j 
JAMES  L.  EDWARDS  (Announcer.) 

A  CANNY  ANSWER 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  the  Scotch  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  suggestion  in  Parliament 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  also  bear 
the   title   Prince   of  Scotland. 

I  asked  my  frfend  Sandy  McPherson 
whv  the  Scotch  objected.   He  declared. 

"The  Scots  nae  like  a  mon  who  canna 
hold  on  to  wha  he's  got.  even  If  It  is 
naught  but  a  wee  saddle." 

BUSINESS  AND  PLEASURE 

(From    the   Pens-acola.    Fla.,  News) 
William  Carney  of  the  naval  a  r 
station  has  j\jst  returned  from  Bal- 
timore, where  ho  was  called  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  he  enjoj-ed 


CONDITIONS  IN  GLASGOW 

Keadlns  Mr.  William   Bolllho's  (ils- 
mnl  story  In  the  N.  Y.  World  about  the 
;    conditions    In    GlasBow:  "I 
n  the  houslnp  sc-andal,  the  Tvlde 
.tins  c-ratcr  of  the  movement:  be- 
lov,  a  iiro  voloanlc  forces  with  which  the 
future  must  reckon":  re.idlns  this  arti- 
cle  written   in   what   Matthew  Arnold 
called   Asiatic   Btyle.    we    went   to  the 
encyclopaedia  In  Inform  ourselves  about 
the  history  of  the  city. 

Our  encvclopaedlH  1=  Jeremy  Colliers 
the  second  edition  ■revised,  correi-ted 
and  enlarsed"  to  the  year  168S.  The 
eupernclal  may  say  that  this  encyclo- 
paedia has  become  obsolete:  but  has 
anything  really  worth  while  occurred 
since  16SS?  The  well-informed  Collier 
gives  this  Information;  "  'Tis  now  the 
best  place  of  Trade  in  this  part  of  Scot- 
hvnd,  havinjr  a  delightful  Situation,  Ex- 
cellent Apples,  and  a  nrldgre  with  eight 
Arches  over  the  Cluyd  (sic.)" 

Reassured,  w-e  closed  the  folio  and 
treathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  aa  our 
best  apples  are  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  leaving  us  only  tasteless  ones 
sold  at  a  ridiculously  high  price,  why 
should  not  the  apples  of  Glasgow  be 
found  in  our  markets? 

ON  CAPE  ANN 

"Cape  Ann  of  RocUport  writes  that  on 
I  that  cape  "Pete*  Ross"  not  "Peter  Rice" 
[was     the     hero     of     the  schooll)oy*s 
"Preface"  tag.  His  version  of  "Finis" 
I  runs: 

F  for  fines. 
I  for  Ina 

X  for  NIchoIus  Morus 

I  for  Isaac  who  broke  his  bade 

S  for  Slcolus  Sorus. 

•  — — 
HER  WATERED  TRUNK 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  very  good  reason  for  remem- 
bering "the  trench  between  the  rails," 
having  taken  a  train  from  Boston  to 
Chicago  in  1898.  Two  trunks  were 
checked  through.  One  arrived  safely 
The  other  was  missing  for  some  time. 
When  it  was  delivered  every  article 
was  drippplng  with  water.  The  e.x 
planation  was  this.  When  the  water 
was  dipped  up  from  the  trench,  the 
baggage  car  next  fo*the  engine  received 
much  of  the  liquid.  The  railroad  made 
allowance  for  damage.  A  trunk  belong- 
ing to  another  person  was  immersed  at 
the  same  time.  S.  E.  W. 

I^ewton  Centre. 


A  NEW  CANDIDATE 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

1   nominate   for   the   Hall    of  Fame 
t  Furey's  Express  of  Bangor,  Me.  HoW 
shall  we  classify  the  two  estimable  min- 
isters who  had  pastorates  in  Ellsworth 
a  few  years  ago     They  were  named  re- 
I  spectively  Ketcham  and  Killam. 
Castine,  Me.  I<.  C.  S. 

THAT  CASE  OF  MISCEGENATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  United  States  senator's  colored 
children,  who,  according  to  what  Sena- 
tor James  Harlan  of  Iowa  said  In  the 
United  States  Senate  on  March  25,  1862. 
were  then  being  educated  In  Ohio  by 
their  father,  who.  Senator  Harlan  said, 
had,  "not  lo  exceed  a  year  since,"  oc- 
cupied a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  a  slave 
state,  must  have  been  the  children  of 
one  of  the  following  senators,  for  no 
other  senators  from  slave  states  had, 
within  the  year  before  Senator  Harlan 
made  that  statement,  vacated  their 
seats  !n  the  Senate:  James  M.  Mason 
and  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia, 
Thomas  Bragg  and  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man  of  North  Carolina.  Andrew  John- 
son and  Alfred  O.  P.  Nicholson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Trusten  Polk  of  Missouri, 
Charles  B.  Mltchel  and  William  re.  Se- 
bastian of  Arkansas,  and  John  Hemphill 
and  Louis  T.  Wigfall  of  Texas.  Those 
12  senators  from  slave  states  were  pres- 
ent at  the  special  session  of  the  Senate 
which  began  on  March  4.  1861,  and 
ended  on  the  following  March  28. 

Brookline.  OBSERVER. 

Jvs  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Lucy  Jellaby  had  a  wonderful 
experience  when  she  discovered  the 
notice'  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library:  "Nothing  but  low 
conversation  permitted  here,"  and  then 
found  the  reported  culture  of  Boston 
a  sham  and  a  delusion.  This  jocose 
story  originated  in  the  Women's  Col- 
lege Club,  40  Commonwealth  avenue, 
several  years  ago.  I  was  a  guest  there, 
and  ray  attention  was  called  to  the 
sign,  which  was  removed  a  few  da>s 
afterwards.  The  sign  and  the  associated 
jest  have  been  attributed  to  every 
library  but  the  right  one. 

ZBNOBIA  HARLOW. 


tliiH   was  a 
life  with  ns  lii 
..M  Ui<-y  take  n  glass  "i  ■ 
■••h       <r.Ave    voung    lady's    adventur.  ^ 

(  .  our  relief,  interrupted  while  w 
A  or.'  shown  the  Double  Horn  .Saloon 
.•nd  some  of  the  national  .sports  of  Mex- 
ico. The  vaudeville  provided  at  the 
Mlirn  of  the  Double  Horn  seemed  to  be 
.^n  .ill-.'tar  perform.ince.    Olvc  !i  Mex- 

-fln  woman  a  little  rope  and  she  will 
•pin  it  Into  a  mase  of  whirling  circles; 
«rlv.'  her  more  ropo  and  she  will  re- 
t'n.iMc  the  maze  in.'  ■!«  her  partner  a 
:,„:,dred  knots.  Otl-i;  Mexicans  will 
-tan—  a  shuffle,  nr.d  lli?n  the  Tazser- 
wouith  Troupe  will  t.m  themselves  In- 
to, whirling  balls  of  liuman  fury  and 
i  icnr  het  about  the  .slago  in.  a  tornado 
of  top-speed  somers.aul;s.  It  made  one 
'eel  that  Mexico  has  as  .much  right  as 
Spain  to  own  an  Alhambra  and  an  em- 
pire. ,  V. 

Tlip  hero  who  champions  the  l^-nglish 
ladv  is  Young  Buffalo,    an   actor  who 

brings  witri  him  an  amiable  horse  and 
a  first-class  melodrama  manner.  TUe-.e 


were  numerous  men  with  knives,  sin- 
ister moustaches,  and  sugar  loaf  som- 
breros, and  a  monk  who  showed  his 
Latin  blood  by  saying  "In  the  vicinity 
of"  instead  of  the  vulgar  Saxon  "near. 
It  all  seemed  to  be  a  courageous  effort 
to  beat  the  klnema  at  its  own  game.— 
Manchester  Guardian. 

PERSONAL 

(From  thp  Kail.v  riironi'-lp.i 
The  picture,  as  drawn  in  a  letter  just 
published,  of  Steven.son  labouring  away 
on  the  piano  at  gavotte  and  minuet,  is 
a  reminder  of  another  of  the  musical 
ambitions  of  R.  L.  S. 

He  craved  for  stringed  instruments. 
"Wealth,"  he  once  declared,  "is  only 
useful  for  two  things — a  yacht  and  a 
string  quartette.  For  these  two  I  would 
sell  my  soul.  Except  for  those  I  hold 
that  £600  a  year  is  as  much  as  any- 
body can  possibly  want." 

The  high  terms  demanded  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  for  his  view  on  theatre 
construction  may  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  he  began  studing  this  sub- 
ject close  on  60  years  ajjo. 

In  her  reminiscences  Mr.s.  Ada  Tyrell, 
whose  husband  used  to  be  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, writes:  "My  first  memory. of  George 
Bernard  Shaw  is  a  little  boy  in  a  holland 
overall  sitting  at  a  table  constructing 
a  tov  theatre.    'Sonny,'  the  other  Shaws 
called  him  then.    We  lived  a  few  doors 
from  them,  and  our  mothers  being  both 
(Singers  was  the  common  bond  between 
"'•■■Even  at  that  early  age-George  was 
'  about  10-he   had  a  superior  manner 
and  I  remember  feeling  ralhei  "a""^" 
when  he  condescended  to  explain  any- 
Thlng  that  I  asked  him,  though  we  g.rls 
were  a  year  or  two  older.  _ 

Mentone  robs  the  ^^^ge  of  a  power  ui 

^„=  Harcourt  with  true  instinct, 
aimed  Wgh  with  his  first  plays^  but  he 
Cnd  It  dltficult  to  get  a  hearing,  and 

'"hot  ^^The  ri-lt'  w.as^the 

o^^Canon  JoceWn  Perkins  of  Westmin- 
:[er  (an  expert  on  the  Abbey  treasures). 
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GOOD  OLD  "MELO" 

The  new  Lyceum  melodrama  ■■Undo, 
HIb   Protection"   concerns   the  adven- 
tures of  a  young  Englisli  lady  w^ho  ar- 
:ved  in  the  wildest  part  of  Mexico  ic 
riaijii  a  mine  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  murdered  father.   She  carried 
o  smicr  btit  her  Innocettce;  she  also 
ricd  into  the  Pass  a  pair  of  perfectly 


"MUSIC  WEEK" 

A  year— or  was  it  two  years— ago  th« 
Menestrel  of  Paris  published  these 
paragraphs:  ^ 

■•Music  week  in  New  York  com- 
menced on  April  30th.  At  3  o'clock  of 
the  afternoon  all  the  bells  and  chimes 
of  the  enormous  town  sounded  the 
overture;  and  concerts,  recitals  lec- 
tures, theatrical  performances,  religiou. 
'  ceremonies,  sermons,  everywhere  in 
schools,  and  in  churches,  in 
mas  the  salons,  and  in  societies  of 
e  cr'v  so'n  under  all  forms,  public  or 
p-fvatc  there  was  nothing  else  during 
those  seven  days  but  music,  music,  and 
uJilnterrupted  torrent  of  mus.c  or  eu- 

^"^•'i;;' thus  "they    propose    to  mak. 

"^^^:\'r:"indebted  to  C.  F  M.  for  th, 
reminder  and  the  translation. 

■  The  certain  test  for  the  singer  comes 
'  in  ■Ich  grolle  nlcht,'  which  can  make  or 
mar  the  whole.  If  It  is  conceived  afl 
an  explosion  of  violent  passion— ■like 
powder  in  an  unskilled  soldler^s  flask'— 
then  the  whole  structure  falls  like  a 
pack  of  superstitious  cards;  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  inade  a  moment  of 
culmination,  of  passion  surmounted  an'j 
tempered  by  adverslty'.s  sweet  miUi, 
philosophy,  then  the  secret  of  this  un- 
happy sto.y  is  made  plain." 

I  Hans  Pfitzner  has  completed  a  violin 
concerto. 


When  Miss  Glady.-.  Ancrum  appeared  as  Kundry  m  Par.^ifal  a. 
Manchester.  En^and,  this  month,  a  reviewer  said  that  her  first  chroniat.c 
shriek  when  a.s  Kundry  she  answered  the  call  of  Klingsor  was  "in  itself 

'  "BurElw'alout  the  later  shrieks?  For  Kundry  as  portrayed  bpr  ^r- 
man  sooranos  we  have  heard,  shrieked  from  the  beg.nniOK  to  the  end. , 
Ktxndry'  vas  the  queen  shrieker  of  the  Wagnerian  shtiek.ng  s.s^^erhood. 
We  are  irlad  to  read  that  Miss  Ancrum  in  this  performance  »ho-v^d  ex- 
fiuiiite  curves  of  melody  which  are  ajmrt  of  her  a.ssumed  grace. 

Florence  Levy,  a  young  piani.st,  who  will  give  a  recital  here  on 
.VedneTy  night,  was  taught  in  Boston.    She  played  Grieg's  concerto  at 
concert  of  the  People's  Symphony  orchestra  on  March  2 

Tean  Nolan  an  Irish  mezzo-soprano,  will  snig  here  for  the  hrst  time 
next  F^^day  evening.    She  is  expected  to  sing  for  the  first  time  in  th.. 
•oJitry  in  New  York  this  afternoon.   When  she  was  U  years  old  shr- 
"s  stud^ng  the  harp  and  the  violoncello  under  the  f _  Lo 
(^onvent  Dalky.   Born  in  Dublin,  she  won  in  that  city  at  the  Flis  Cloil  th.^ 
irnls  O'Sulli 'an  medal  for  th    best  interpretation  I'jf^ 
.he  received  a  gift  of  £10  froiv  she  committee.   This  was  in  1911.  txoinf, 
-.0  llndon  she  ^studied  with  Franz  Korbay        ^here  gave  a  con«^^^ 
riunket  Greene.   In  1913  she  went  to  Pans,  where  she  studied  w.th  Jule.. 
Chevalier     Returning  to  England  in  the  following'  year  she  sang  ,n 
concert     Since  192/she  has  given  many  public  and  P--\;.-£;,- 
'  London.  Paris,  Dublin  and  other  cities.   We  are  indebted  ^ ^h'^  '"^^^^^ 
i  tion  ab^ut  a  singer,  whose  program  is  unusually  varied  and  interesting,  to 

the  Catholic  News.  

Not  long  ago  we  .poke  of  plays" being  materially  changed  to  u.sun 
"happy  ending,"  although  this  ending  would  run  counter  to  the  drif. 
^f  the  action  and  be  contradictory  to  the  character  of  the  persons  in  the 

^""^"rhe  French  have  been  supposedly  logical  in  their  df^^«loPf««"%«" 
plots  to  the  bitter  end  in  their  serious  plays,  yet  there  have  been  in- 
.-.tances  of  yielding  to  the  wish  of  an  audience.  -c-Hward  i 

Take,  for  example,  the  old  tragedy.  "The  Gamester,  by  Edward 
Moore,  for  ,iiany  years  a  favorite  play  in  England  and  "^"Jj^J^^ 
Barry  Sullivan  played  in  it  at  the  Boston  Theatre  as  late  as  18'^  Moore 
was  indebted  to  Garrick  for  "many  popular  passages,  he  aj"'  "^J I 
in  his  preface.  It  may  be  remembered  by  older  playgoers  that  the  hero 
ruined  bv  play,  suspicious  of  his  wife,  is  about  to  stab  his  son,  ^he" 
L  prevented  by  her.  She  arrives  to  tell  him  of  good.  foTtu"e;  but  t  o 
late,  for  he  has  taken  poison.  Translated  into  French,  the  tragedy  wa~ 
performed  at  Toulouse  in  1769.  after  it  had  beeti  "  ,  f  J" 

but  when  the  audience  saw  Beverly  about  to  kill  his  son   tne  greate, 
number  left  the  theatre  and  the  few  that  remained  s.'^o"*^^- 
ithe  fifth  act,  or  don't  repeat  the  performance,"  when  it  was  announced 
from  the  stage  that  a  second  would  take  place  the  following  day. 

The  French  version  by  Saurin  was  brought  out  in  Pf"« 
iGrinm,  or  Diderot,  reviewing  it,  doubted  whether  s^'^^'^^^^"  ,f  f/^J!^" 
interesting  on  the  stage.  Three  years  later,  Saurm  revised  the  tragedy 
land  published  it  with  two  fifth  acts;  one  with  a  happy  ^J^^'ng,  for  the  wife 
and  two  friends  entered  in  time  to  assure  Beverly  of  his  good  fortune 
so  that  he  did  not  take  the  poison.  This  reminded  some  of  a  P^est  in 
Normandy  who  was  thinking  of  making  Belshazzar  the  hero  of  a  tragedj . 
jHe  said  to  some  Parisians  that  it  was  easy  to  write  one;  he  had  an  un- 

l^^'^'"ThJ'd"ifficulty."  he  said,  "is  always  with  the  fifth  act.    Now  in  my 
play  the  whole  point  is  whether  Belshazzer  will  sup  in  the  fifth  act.  If- 
he  does  not  sup.  the  hand  will  not  write  on  the  wall,  so  good-by  to  the . 
tragedy.    I  wish  him  to  sup.  so  I  shall  say  in  the  first  act  that  he  will  I 
in  the  second,  that  he  will  not;  in  the  third,  that  he  will;  in  the  fourth 
I  that  he  will  not.    So  you  see  clearly  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  ,  > 
'sup  in  the  fifth.    Now  if  I  didn't  wish  him  to  sup.  I  would  begin  my  hrs^_ 
act  by  saying;  he  will  not  sup."    This  tragedy  must  be  the  one  by  Petit, 
a  cure,  published  in  1756,  in  which  the  mother  and  wife  of  Belshazzar 
beg  him  to  march  against  Cyrus,  but  the  priests  say  he  will  be  guilty 
of  impiety  if  he  does  not  give  the  feast  in  honor  of  the  god.  Belshazzar 
debates  the  question.    As  he  is  a  bit  of  a  gourmand,  he  decides  in  favor 
of  the  feast.    Then  the  hand  writes  on  the  wall. 

Will  Boito's  long-awaited  "Nero"  be  a  triumph  or  a  fizzle  at  La 
Scala?   It  is  now  said  that  Boito  worked  on  this  opera  not  only  as  a  poet 
and  musician,  but  also  as  archaeologist,  historian,  designer  of  scenery 
and  contriver  of  stage  business  in  the  hope  of  perfection  It 
that  he  defends  Nero  against  the  charges  brought  agamst  h:.n  by  Tacitus 
and  Suetorius.  He  was  not  the  first.  That  singular  man  Jerome  Cardan 
of  the  16th  century  is  said  to  have  written  an    Enconiutn  of  Nero, 
though  Bayle  in  his  exhaustive  article  about  Cardan  does  not  mention  it. 
Perhaps  Nero,  as  a  musician,  appealed  to  Boito   for  Nero  insisted  that 
when  he  gave  a  recital,  the  gates  should  be  closed  and  no  one  allowed  to 
loave  under  penalty  of  death.  „     ,  .  , 

Does  any  one  remember  Rubinstein's  opei^a  "Nero  '  which  was  pro 
duced  at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  National  (English)  Opera  Company 
eaHy  in  1888?    The  chief  singers  were  Eloi  Sylva,  William  Ludw.g,  W.  H. 
I  Fessendcn,  Amanda  Fabris,  Clara  Poole  and  Emma  Juch. 
i        Cyril  Harcourt,  of  whom  a"'^to^7i^old  elsewhere  in  this  issue  died 
at  Mentone  on  March  4  at  the  age  of  52.    His  real  name  was  Cynl  Wors- ; 
I  fey  Perkins.    At  first  he  intended  to  go  into  the  church  but  he  quahfied 
Z  an  en^neer,  studied  for  the  operatic  stage,  ^id  finally  b™  - 

^^^th^'  ^  t'v^L' et^llfnt 

?%orT  oSe  Venn"  and  Sam  Sothern.    In  1918  with  Norman  Trevor 
parts  for  Lottie  Jenne  ana  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Sr' antvelTnt?the\  "Will  You  Kiss  Me?"  He  was  the  author 
X  iTsaid  that  he  gave  up  an  operatic  career,  "being  unable  to  stand, 

the  ^-t^^      ^:::i^\:^t^^n^in  s 

he  played  in  his  "A  Place  in  the_Suji^.  

1  1  T.T..vcr.iirt  havp  succeeded  equally  well  as  actor  and  dramatist 
^""^'reSed  his  faLg  name  o  It  is  a  highly  honorabK 


less 
friends 


one  of  one  s  npwspaneri 
i't   his  patronizing  words  anrt 
;VrUe«   up  something  about  u'-hfrn. 


down  the 


e  corndorls  oT  time  Dy  tair  women  and  ftrave  then. 
.  .n/    ••  «     K     r.^^>  ?  "f.^^e^-buryport,  known  as  "the  American  In- 
entor.     Rembrandt  Peale  pamted  his  portrait  over  100  years  ago.  There) 
vas  Jonatnan  Cogswell  Perk.ns  of  Ipswich,  a  learned  and  able  judge  of 
he  court  _of  common  pleas  of  this  commonwealth,  editor  of  "Chitty  on 
t  ontfacts,     Jarman  on  Wills."  not  to  mention  "Angell  on  Watercourses"  1 
and  other  fascinating  legal  treatises.    There  was  Judith  Grant  Pcrkinv 


self 

Editorials 


here  was  Lee  Perkins  of  Boston,  author  of  ""BenefltT  of  Cold'Ai 

il  Pox.     U  s  a  long  and  glorious  list.    Why  should  there  not  have 


Nma 

^>een  a  Perkins  dramatist? 


in  the 


writers   would  '^:^.riri^r^Tn7^  'J, 

nw\rr  ^--onXt'l'o^ 

,  Perhaps  this  letter,  written  eood  nx 
t^.redl.v.^.owever  otherwise  Ur^^:^ 


Organist  and  mast 


GEORGE  C.  PHELPS. 


Did  not  Thackeray  describe  at  length  and  with  his  own  illustrations 
he  famous  ba  1  given  by  Em.ly  Perkins  of  Pocklington  square  London  ' 
^hen  the  Mulligan  addressed  the  dignified  husbandl  "Ye  gogg  ing  bow-  , 

'uek  "'iTh'  Art,-  ^"'^  ^'^""k  it  toythe?  my  oTd  ' 

mck     (The  Mulligan  after  everyone  had  gone  had  told  his  host  that 
'IS  champagne  was  good),  the  husband  said  with  dignity 
"My  name,  sir,  is  Perkins." 

The  Mulligan-Well  that  rhymes  with  jerkins,  my  man  of  firkins- 
Bu    he  M  n^ore  shirkings  and  lurkin'gs,  Mr.  PeikU.     "  ' 

But  the  Mulligan  was  drunk,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  this  liberty. 

and  Palestrina,  conducted  by  myself, 
the  previous  evening!  j 
"The  Play,  the  Player,  and  the  Play-  i  The  occasion  was  when  the  malej 
soer"  was  the  subject  of  the  third  o*  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Catheiiral.  filationedi 
the  series  of  lectures  and  counter-lec  i  in  the  gallery  of  that  cliurc-h,  under  its 
tures  which  is  being  given  in  aid  of  the  '  conductor  Mr.  Arthur-  M.  I'helps,  had. 
King  Edward's  hospital  fund  for  Ix  -.  !  cooperated  with  my  n  choir  of  All! 
don.  The  subject  was  debated  March  4  j  Saints'  Church,  Poaljody  square.  sta-[ 
at    the    London    School    of    Economics.  ,  tioned  in  the  chancel  of  the  same  build- 


SILLY"  AUDIENCES 


.Mdwvch,  bv  Miss  Ci'^ely  Hamilton  and 
.Sir  Edward  Marshall-Hall,  K.C.  Mr, 
Henry  Ainely  presided. 

Miss  Hamilton  quoted  the  couplet; 

The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons 
give, 

For  they  that  live  to  please  must 
please  to  live. 
The  second  line,  she  declared,  was  ob- 
vious. Entertainment,  if  it  was  to  con- 
tinue, must  entertatn,  and  it  a  play  did 
not  please  the  public  the  public  had  the 
right,  which  It  exercised  freely,  of  stay- 
ing away  from  It.  She  was  not.  how- 
ever, in  agreement  with  the  first  line. 
If  the  audience  were  to  make  the  rules 
for  playwright,  producer  and  player,  the 
result  would,  indeed,  be  disastrous.  The 
laws  of  the  drama  were  not  to  be  made 
— they  were  there.  If  an  actor  was  told 
that  he  was  to  follow  the  injunctions  of 
^n  uncreative  audience  he  was  reduced  | 
^  at  once  to  the  level  of  an  M.P.  It  occa-  ( 
sionally  happened  that  the  audience  got 
the  upper  hand  in  the  theatre,  and  there 
immediately  followed  a  slump  in  crea- 
tive art.  There  wa.'^  some  factor  in  the 
make-up  of  a  crowd  that  made  for  ex- 
traordinary silliness.  The  actor  never 
went  so  low  as  his  audience  would  like 
him  to  go.  because  the  tradition  of  the 
stage  prevented  him.  There  was  proof 
of  that  in  the  cinema,  which  started 
without  a  tradition,  and  which  produced 
plays  more  disastrously  silly  than,  had 
ever  been  seen.  An  actor  held  back 
from  man  ways  of  gaining  applause  he-' 
cause  he  knew  that  his  hrotner  actors; 
regarded  them  as  "Icjw-down." 

A    tradition    of    intellectuality  anu 
highbrowism  seemed  to  attach  to  the 
"small  theatre.:'    People  who  went  to  a 
"small  theatre"    prided   tlieniselves  on 
being  more  intellectual  than  other  audi- 
eli  tes.    But  It  was  only  the  theatre  that 
made  them  so.    The  larger  the  audience  j 
the  more  intensely  silly  it  was.    If  an 
audience  which  had  been  to  "Chu  Chin  [ 
Chow"    the   night    before    were   asked  ' 
what  It  would  like,  it  would  say.  "Oh, 
something    like     Chu    Chin    Chow..'  '' 
Then  the  playwright  and  the  producer  j 
would    have   to    try   and    imitate,  in- 
stead of  to  create,  and  the  audience, 
having  laid  down  the  law,  would  have 
broken  the  back  of  the  theatrical  art.  i 

Sir  Edward  Marshall-Hall,   who  .said 
that   he  entirely  disagreed   with  every  j 
sentence    Miss    Hamilton  had  uttered, 
laid  down  this  general  principle  for  the 
guidance  of  the  playwright,   "Interest,  |1 
anTus"e,"chtertain,  thrill,  fascinate  and. 
don't  ijore  it.  "  He  did  not  understand  the 
attitude  that  an  actor  should  only  con- 
■^ider  his  profession,  and  that  the  audi-  i 
rnce   should    count    for   nothing.  He 
loved  the  drama,  and  as  a  ronflrmcd 
;jlaygoer   he   suggested    that   the  real 
cret   of    the    success  of  a  play  was 
hat  It  should  be  true  to  life.    He  con- 
luded  by   wishing   a  long  life  to  the 
nrama  and  Us  audience,  and  expressed 
'he  hope  that  conversion  would  speed- 
ily   fall    on    Miss    Hamilton.  —  London 
Times. 


NEGLECTED  ORGANISTS 

I  To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
i     While  searching  the  columns  of  the  ^ 
:  various  Boston  newspapers,  last  Satur-  , 
day  morning,  I  came  upon  that  excel- 
lent    editorial     upon     Bach,     in  the 
(Jlobe.    A   feature   of   the    lirticle   was  ; 
the  lament  of  the  writer  that  Bach's 
music  lay  dusty  upon  library  shelves,  ; 
instead    of    achieving    constant    per-  ; 
formance.    The  irony  of  all  this  was 
that  T  had  been  searching,  that  morn- 
ing, for  a  possible  report  ^nd  cr.t.que 
of  a  service  of  Bach,  Orlando,  Gibbons.. 


Ing,  to  give,  under  Ideal  conditions  of] 
"choirs  east  and  west."  soine  of  thf,] 
finest  choral  music  ever  written.  These 
choirs  number  115  voices,  all  profes-j 
slonal,  and  although.  "T  say  it  as 
shouldn't,"  an,  adequate — not  to  say] 
Inspiring,  rendition  of  the  various  works 
was  given. 

Although  the  service  was  well  ad- 
vertised, no  paper  thought  it  worth 
while  to  rei>ort  it,  although  one  paper 
did,  as  above,  consider  the  general 
subject  iniDorlant  enough  to  point  out 
that  such  services  were  not  given! 

Again — this  week  very  full  reports 
have  been  given  on  Dr.  Davison's  fine 
lectures  on  these  various  composers, 
yet,  for  six  years  pa^t,  1  have  had 
these  men  represented  upon  my  regu- 
lar weekly  programs. — bijt  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  them.  (It  ought  to  be 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add,  here,  that 
no  brother  musician  has  anything  liut 
pleasure  to  feel  that  Dr.  Davison's  fine 
work  receives  recognition.) 

Not  long  ago,  1  presented,  with  co- 
operation of  the  choir  of  the  Cliurch  o) 
Our  Saviour,  I^ongwood,  a  very  unusual 
and  significant  work,  never  before  given 
in  America.  I  put  my  pride  in  my 
pocket  I  there  being  pJenty  of  room  in 
the  pockets  of  most  of  us  musicians), 
and  in\ited  a  criiic  to  come,  .\fter  the 
service  he  came  to  me  with  great  en- 
thusiasm for  the  music,  and  insisted 
upon  expressing  the  saine  to  many  of 
the  choristers.  I  got  a  copy  of  his  pub- 
lication, later,  with  natural  interest 
in  his  critique,  and  found  that  a  long 
article  was  entirely  filled  -with  expres- 
sions of  wonder  that — a  "low"  church 
like  t'ne  Brookllne  one.  wotild  work  In 
with  a  "high"  one  like  mine! 

■Why  Is  It  that  space  is  given  to  de- 
scribe the  efforts  of  "coming"  'per- 
haps) singers,  say  In  Jordan  hall,  per- 
forming before  a  few  score  people,  while 
there  is  no  room  for  services  such  as 
the  above,  sung  before  large  crowds? 
AVhy  should  John  McCormack,  e.  g..  wJio 
sings  to  several  thousands  yearly  in 
Boston  receive  many  times  the  atten- 
tion given  to  work  of  men  of  my  own 
profes.slon,  reaching  scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own  peo- 
ple every  season?  Do  writers  not  real- 
ize that  Bach,  Beethoven  and  l'>anck 
were  the  direct  produet  of  the  church 
ofgan  loft,  that  Handel  and  Mozart 
were  only  slightly  less  so,  and  that  Men- 
delssohn and  others  were  strong'ly  in- 
fluenced thereby? 

Perhaps  musical  writers  may  realize 
that  the  prograins  of  some  of  us  actual- 
ly do,  occasionally,  contain  numbers  of 
doubtful  musical  value,  placed  thereon 
because  it  Is  essential  that  we  main- 
tain contact  with  as  large  a  proportion 
of  our  public  as  possible.  In  order  that 
we  may  create  an  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation which  we  may  presume  upon 
to  support  us  When  we  give  things 
finer  In  tone  than  our  people  are  able 
to  fully  appreciate.  But  do  John  Mc- 
Cormack, Pierre  Montcux.  Kreisler.  the 
Plonzaley's,  etc.,  always  give  master- 
pieces? Search  the  programs  of  past 
years,  eliminate  the  acknowledged  big 
things,  and  how  many  remain  to  uphold 
the  foresight  of  the  program  makers? 
The  very  finest  lists  are  choked  with 
material  that  has  long  since  been 
thrown  into  the  discard,  and  while  tnat 
Is  less  true  of  the  very  greatest  artists 
and  orchestras,  it  is  terribly  true  of 
those  hosts  of  the  near-or-not-very- 
near  great,  whose  .jSerformances  fill 
hundreds  of  columns  per  year.  In  Bos- 
ton publications  alone. 

II  is  not  very  pleasant  for  me  to  rush 
forward  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
doings  of  my  friends  and  myself.  But  is 
it  fair  to  he  put  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing no  notice  taken  of  the  production 
of  the  verv  finest  things  of  ,  music,  un- 


.  ^,   °f  ''^e  choir  of  All 

Saints-  Church,  Peabody  square,  Boa- 
Does  Mr.    Phelps   really    think  that 
Beethoven  was  the  "direct  product  nfl 
the  church  organ  lolt."7~Ed.  | 

MME.  REICHENBERG 

Suzanne  Relchenberg.  famous  actress,  ; 
born  in  1S5.1.  is  dead.  She  left  the  stage 
in  189S  when  she  married  the  Baron  de 
Bourgoing.  His  mother  objected  vlgor- 
•  ously,  but  the  Paris  Court  decided  that 
her  objection  was  not  valid.  (It  has 
been  said  that  the  Duke  dl  Aumale  had 
;  looked  kindly  on  Suzanne.)  Suzanne 
!  made  her  debut  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
calse  in  1S68  and  was  made  a  societalre 
wh^  she  was  hardly  19  years  old.  A 
Parisian  critic  writes:  "With  her  dis- 
appears a  type  of  the  smiling  and 
roguish  ingenue,  naive  and  fresh  that 
has  been  applauded  for  man.v  genera- 
tions at  the  Comedie  Francaise."  Yet 
in  her  later  years  there  were  discordant 
voices.  Although  Antoine  quoted  a 
preface  of  Theodore  de  BanvlUe  In  which 
that  dramatist  said  that  her  perfection 
had  become  proverbial,  "for  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  find  a  word  still 
more  divine,"  he  spoke  of  her  in  1890 
as  attacking  the  first  scene  of  "La 
Parislenne  "  with  "her  voice  of  an 
actress"  and  monologuislng  standing  up, 
and  embroidering  as  honest  women  knit 
on  the  doorstep,  not  addressing  directly 
the  actor  with  her.  In  1892  "Willy" 
wrote  that  she  showed  the  remains  of 
a  voice  and  an  ardor  that  was  unwilling 
to  be  extinguished:  that  In  "The  Polish 
Jew"  she  sang  sourly  and  waltzed  >i'ith 
so  much  dash  that  she  was  all  wet."'  De 
,  I'cau  de  val.'se. 

Lionel  Tertis.  who  played  the  viola 
here  at  a  Symphony  concert  and  with 
Mr.  Kreisler  (violin)  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  had  "alas,  a  deplorably 
sma!!"  audience  In  London  when  he 
gave  a  recital  o;i  his  return.  He  told 
•the  audience  that  the  reason  <.he  hall 
was  not  full  was  that  he  had  refused 
to  allow  complimentary  tickets;  he  pre- 
ferred to  play  to  those  who  thought  Ohe 
artist  worthy  of  his  hire.  Then  he  made 
a  surprising  statement:  He  puroosed  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  American 
.concert  managers  who  are  refusing  to 
"paper"  their  halls. 

Suppose  that  no  complimentary  tickets 
were  given  out  for  recitals  In  Jordan 
hall;  how  large  would  the  audiences  be? 
Would  a  singer,  pianist,  or  fiddler  prefer 
to  perform  be-fore  a  few.  or  a  noble 
Rrmy  of  deadheads 


It  is  bad  enough  to  hear  a  piano  re- 
cital with  a  program  of  Beethoven's 
woiks.  What  is  <o  "be  said  of  a  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn Hov/ard-Jones.  who  recently  gaxc  a 
piano  recital  of  pieces  by  Bra/hms?  E^pe- 
cialiy  when  it  was  said  that  there  was 
"persistent  introspectiveness"  in  his  per- 
formance ? 


Edward  Lloyd,  tenor,  pleasantly  re- 
membered here  by  his  singing  at  con- 
certs of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
celebrated  his  79th  birthday  on  March  7. 
"To  the  present  generation  the  name  is 
probably  hard'.y  more  than  a  name.  But 
to  those  of  older  growth  that  name 
stands  high  in  history.  Edward  Lloyd 
began  his  career  in  a  day  when  Bach's 
music  was  very  rarely  heard  in  the 
land.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
leapt  Into  fame  by  his  wonderful  sing- 
ing of  the  tenor  narrative  In  the  'Mat- 
thew Passion.'  at  the  Gloucester  Fe-sti- 
val  in  1S71,  and  from  that  date  he  never 
looked  back.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
'here  does  not  exist  now  a  festival 
tenor  who  combines  Edward  IJoyd's 
beauty  of  voice  and  mastery  of  all 
.schools  from  Bach  to  Wagner." 


This  reminds  us  that  Ben  Davies, 
tenor,  also  veil  known  in  Boston  is 
still  giving  recitals  In  London,  and  he 
was  born  1S5S. 


The  other  day  I  had  a  ven.-  welcome 
visit  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Brennan,  the 
manager  of  Sytriphony  Hall  and  of  the 
world-famed  Symphony  concert  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Brennan.  who  was  here  to 
Interview  Kusbvltsky,  the  successor  of 
Pierre  M.intfUx  as  eotiductor  of  the 
aforesai'i  .■onrn-ts.  told  me,  'among 
much  i',yr.  tli:u  ij,  {lu-  U.  S.  A.  th.>  t:l,x 
•Jaiherer  demands  ii,-  entertainment  tax 
•'or  such  orchestra)  concerts  as  those  of 
the  Boston  .Symphony  orchestra,  the 
educational  value  of  which  is  recog- 
nized, even  ofticialy.  as  well  "\\orth  the 
money,"  Fi  r  myself,  I  (•onfess  I  have 
never  had  the  point  put  clearly  and 
convincingly  before  me  that  the  en- 
tertainment tax  is  really  the  bugbear  it 
is  said  by  entertainers  to  he.  After  all. 
It  Is  the  public  that  pay  the  tax,  Is  It 


not?  Il.i\v.  \er.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  the 
American  view  as  illustrated" "above. — 
Robin  H,  Legge  in  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph. 


^he  names  Sem  Dresden.  Pijpcr.  and 
Zagfwijn,    Ruyneman    and    Voormolen  j 
appear  on  a  London  concert  progranu_f 

.\  Covent  Garden  authoritative  state-i 
ment:  "The  popular  Impression  of  the 
salaries  received  by  operatic  artists  at 
Covent  Garden  Is  ex-ceedingly  exag- 
gerated. In  the  last  35  yeans  th.?  two 
artists,  highest  paid  haVe  been  Mmc. 
PattI,  on  her  return  for  six  per- 
formances, in.  about,  1894.  and  Slgnoi^ 
Caruso,  when  he  returned  after  an  ab-i 
sencc  of  a  few  years,  in  101.1-14.  In 
each  case  the  price  of  admission  was 
Increased  and  the  two  artists  received 
£400  per  night.  As  regards  other  sal-l 
aries  paid,  only  three  artists  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  named  received  as 
much  as  £250  a  night,  and  that  only 
for  a  very  limited  number  of  per- 
formances; one  other  received  £200. 
and  another  £150.  But,  with  these 
exceptions,  nobody  has  ever  been  paid 
more  than  £100  a  night,  and  very  few^ 
Indeed  as  much.  Caruso's  first  con-| 
tract  was  at   £80  a  night,  with  thel 

right  of  renewal  for  two  further  season* 
at  £100  and  £120  a  night" 


"Anna  Christie,  '  at  the  Palace  Thea- 
tre, was  preceded  March  4.  by 
what  is  described  as  the  first  lit- 
erary prologue  ever  written  express- 
ly for  a  screen  play.  The  audience 
was  probably  just  a  little  sur- 
prised to  be  apostrophized  in  sjich  vio- 
lent terms  by  Miss  :Marcelle  Roche,  hut 
they  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  her 
delivery  of  Mr,  Gilbert  Frankau's  very 
naturalistic  description  of  the  bitter  dis- 
illusionment of  a  woman  such  as  is  the 
heroine  of  Mr.  Eugene  O'Neil's  play. 
"What  do  you  know  about  women  Ilk^ 
me— you  sitting  there  in  the  stalls? 
You're  nothing  to  me.  Nothing!  Ex- 
cept that  I  hate  you — hate  you  like 
death!"  The  best  tribute  to  Miss 
Roche's  ability  was  the  profound  si- 
lence with  which  she  vvas  listened  to  and 
the  applause  that  followed.  Miss  Roche, 
who  had  been  selected  the  previous 
afternoon  from  among  300  applicant.?, 
has  recently  been  playing  In  "Woman  (o 
■n'oman"  on  tour.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  very  few  hours  in  which  she 
had  to  learn  what  was  really  quite  n 
lengthy  monologue,  she  acquitted  her- 
self remarkably  well.  Miss  Roche  Is  to 
receive  a  fee  of  £,■;  for  each  perform- 
ance, including  matinees. 


The  Shakespearian  recorder  or  flute, 
which  Is  to  be  played  at  a  song-recital 
in  London  today.  Is  alluded  to  twice  by 
Bacon,  while  Milton  speaks  of  Its 
"solemn  touches,"  and  refers  to  it  as 
one  of  the  in.'truments  played  in 
Heaven.  Referring  to  the  effect  of  re- 
corders used  at  a  theatre  to  represent 
a  choir  of  angels.  Pepys  writes: 

But  that  which  did  please  rae  most 
was  the  wind-musique  when  the  angel 
cornes  down,  which  Is  so  sweet  that  it 
ravished  me,  and  did  wrap  up  my  so«: 
so  that  it  made  me  really  sick  .  .  . 
At  home  I  remained  all  night  trans- 
ported. 

1  Some  weeks  later  Pepys  bought  a  re- 
corder.—Daily  Chronicle. 


A  FAMOUS  auiNu 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  have  always  been  told  that  Samu*l 
Capen  Perkins  of  the  12th  regiment 
band  (Martland,  North  Bridgewater. 
now  Brockton),  while  the  regiment 
(Col.  Fletcher  Webster.  Daniel  Web- 
ster's son.  commanding)  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Warren,  from  May  to  July  2".. 
ISGl.  heard  a  negro,  ex-slave,  slnghig 
the  chorus.  "Glory.  Glory."  etc.,  and  cn 
being  questioned,  said  "there  wasn't 
any  more  to  it." 

Mr.  Perkins  had  never  heard  it  be- 
fore, but  thought  he  saw  a  possibility 
for  a  good  marching  war  song,  and  so, 
using  the  bass  drum  for  a  table,  sat  on 
a  camp  stool  and  wrote  out,,  with  u, 
quill  pen,  the  music  for  all  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band,  with  the  words  of 
"John  Brown's  Body." 

It  was  said  that  iip  to  that  time  no 
part  of  the  tune  had  ever  been  set  to 
music. 

They  left  Fort  '^Varren  for  the  front 
July  23.  1S61.  and  on  the  24th  they 
marched  down  Broadway  to  City  Hall 
in  New  York,  and  then  to  the  ferry, 
singing  and  playing  "John  Bro^vn•» 
Body." 

It  seemed  to  run  like  "wildfire"  all 
over  the  coimtry,  and  the  hand  and  rejf- 
tment  made  up  many  more  of  the 
"verses"  to  suit  the  occasion. 

A  year  or  so  later  Julia  Ward  Howe 
thousht  the  mus'C  deserved  some  verses 
(if  a  lasting  qualitx-,  and  then  wrote  the 
words  of  the  beautiful  "Battle  Hymn." 

Of  course,  the  poldlers  always  pre- 
ferred their  own  "John  Brown's  Body." 
but  the  succeeding  generations  have, 
perhaps,  never  learned  the  story  of  Its 
origin. 

The  famous  band  is  still  in  existence, 
■was  founded  by  Mr.  Perkins  when  ft 
mere  boy.  and  is  preparing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  its  SOth  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 


Buo      en  wltBTT  i>-  iT«anlx«tlon  for  H 
«r^.         FOR^tl•:K  BROCKTO.NrAN. 


;UNDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P. 
M.  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony. 
Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Monteux,  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

Symphony  Hall.  8:30  P.  M. 
Repetition  of  today's  afternoon 
Pension  Fund  concert. 

St.  James  Theatre,  3:33  P.  M. 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra; 
20th  and  last  concert  o?  tne  sea. 
son.  Mr.  Mallenha(  £r.  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

Copley -Plaza  Ballroom.  8:30  P.  j 
M.  Third  and  last  concert  of  the  I 
Boston  String  Quartet.  Dohnanyl, 
Quartet,  D  flat;  Haydn,  Quartet, 
D.  major.  Also  Glazounov.  Inter- 
ludium  In  modo  antica;  Borodin,' 
Notturno:  Tchaikovsky,  Allegretto! 
vivo. 

WEDNESDAY:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15j 
P.  M.  Florence  Judith  Levy,  I 
pianist.  Mendelssohn.  Prelude  and  | 
Fugue,  E  minor:  Scarlatti,  Sonata,} 
C  major;  Eacn.  f.j%\-tte  and  | 
Gigue  from    French   Suite,   No.   5;  : 

I  Debussy.  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  Clair  ! 
de  lune  and  Jardlns  sous  la  pluie; 
Chopin,  Nocturne,  op.  62,  No.  2; 
■  laiurka,  op.  24,  No.  2;  Etudes, 
op.  25.  No.  2.  No.  11;  Grainger. 
Pastoral  (first  time  in  Boston)  and 
Country  Gardens  (English  Morris 
Dance). 


THURSDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15 
P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Harvard  Glee 
Ciub,  assisted  by  Mme.  Sundelius. 
See  special  notice. 
FRIDAY;  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P,  M. 
Ernest  von  Oohnanyl's  piano  re- 
cital.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan    Hall,    8:15    P.    M.  Jean 
Irish    mezzo    soprano;  hep 
first  ;3ppearance  In  Boston.  Scar, 
latti,   O  cessate  di    piagarmi  and 
Gia  II  sole  dal  Gange;  Rubinstei."., 
1:3    blinkt    der    Thau;  Brahmr 
t-'.oniaennchen:    Strauss,  iuo^v- 
r-ng;    Purcell.   Thy    Hand.  Anna 
I  -bldo  and  Aeneas");  old  EngilslT, 
Phillis  was  a   Faire   Malde  (1615) 
arr.   by   F.   Keel;   QuIIter,  Passing 
Dreams;    Bax,   I     Heard    a  Piper 
Piping;   Stanford,  Scared;  Harty, 
Sea      Wrack;      Ouparc,  ExtastS; 
Hahn,    Trols    Jours   de  Vendange; 
Franck.   La  Procession;  Goossens, 
Chanson    du    Barbarine;  Gretch- 
aninov.     La      Nuit:  Traditional, 
Jimmy   mo   mile    stot;    Old  Irish 
Lullaby,    arr.   by    Stanford;  Irish 
Folk   Songs   arr.   by    Hughes,  She 
moved    t;-,ro'   the   fair,    If   I  hao 
a-knew,    .md    I    know    my  love; 
Moore,  She  is  far  from  the  land. 
Elmer  ZolI.er,  pianist. 
SATURDAY:    Jordan    Hall,    8:15  P. 
M.     Concert  by  the  Musical  Clubs 
of   Phillips    Exeter   Academy,  as- 
sisted by  Joseph   Lautner,  '17,  H. 
'23;   C.   M.   Mayo,  '18,  tenors,  and 
Frances  Aldrich,  dancer. 


"Xothing  is  so  ruinous  to  the  success 
of  a  dinner  party  as  good  food." — Ths 
American  Mercury. 

That  depends  on  whether  one  goes  to 
the  dinner  to  talk  or  to  eat.  Old  Mrs. 
Ferguson  used  to  eay  •when  ehe  was 
asked  why  she  was  so  silent  at  table: 
"When  I  talks,  I  talks;  when  I  eats,  I 
«ats.'' 


I 


GERMAN  CHILDREN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
sent  to  Gen.  Allen: 

Dear  Gen.  Allen :  I  have  received  your 
letter  inclosing  the  documents  and  re- 
ports of  which  you  spoke  to  me  and  the 
appeal  for  aid  to  Germany. 

To  a  people  as  generous  as  our  own, 
from  whom  an  appeal  to  aid  the  suffer- 
ing always  finds  a  ready  response,  it  is 
perhaps  well  to  cite  the  opinion  of  well- 
known  Germans  concerning  the  situa- 
tion in  their  own  country, 

Maximilian  Harden  Is  one  of  the  few 
Germans  who  dares  to  speak  the  truth. 
Because  of  this  attempts  have  been 
made  to  kill  him  and  he  has  been 
severely  wounded.  In  the  American 
Hebrew  of  Jan.  4  he  has  this  to  say  re- 
iffarding  the  appeals  to  America  for  aid: 
I  "While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  prof- 
iteering, what  of  the  German  landlord 
and  the  German  farmer,  v,-ho  at  the 
I  present  moment  are  literally  starving 
j  Germany  out?  It  is  they  who  are  re- 
j  fusing  to  accept  paper  marks  in  pay- 
1  ment  for  their  produce,  though  every- 
body else  is  compelled  to  do  so,  and  who 
I  are  thus  compelling  the  retailer  to  dou- 
ble and  treble  his  prices.  It  is  all  verj- 
well  for  Herr  Stresemann  and  others 
before  and  since  to  shout  to  America 
for  help  for  starving  Germany.  Why 
should  America  help?  Germany  is  lit- 
erally crammed  with  food.  Half  of  last 
year's  harvest  is  still  untouched,  and 
the  reason  why  the  people  in  the  towns 
are  starving  Is  because  the  farmer  and 
ilie  landlord  are  deliberately  keeping 
liack  foodstuffs.    If  I  were  Mr.  Hoover. 


>  t   send  a  slniflc  i  i 

;  :   the  stocks   HOW  iH  tii  .)n.il,J 

\v  ■    ■  »-on - -.nned." 

i;..'r;,-  li.rnhard,  perhaps  the  Icadins 
l-.;.oi;>l  publicist  In  Germany,  In  the 
V..>si,  hc  Zcllunt  of  .Tan.  13.  writes  as 
fLllows: 

"There  are  two  fhjncs  that  cause  In- 
tense Indlsnatlon  both  In  Germany  and 
outside. 

"First,  that  most  of  these  people  have 
ne  ver  paid  any  or  only  ver>'  in.nlenuate 
t:iNOB;  that  they  have  enriched  thcm- 
pelvos  by  the  mark  lunation,  and  by 
the  same  mark  Inflation  escaped  al- 
most cnllrc.y  from  taxation,  ami  that 
nil  of  the  successive  German  govern- 
ments have  failed  compleltly  to  bring 
these  shirkers  to  account. 

"Second,  that  these  people  lack  even 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  decency, 
a  social  decency  that  in  other  countries 
Induces  wealthy  per.sons  to  part  with 
some  of  their  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  starving  poor,  of  science  and  of  art. 

"Xames  that  all  over  tne  world  are 
regarded  as  symbols  for  German  wealth 
tvlU  be  sought  in  vain  on  subscriptions 
for  charitable  purposes.  These  people 
have  millions  to  finance  organizations 
which  avowedly  seek  to  destroy  the 
constitution  and  the  government  and  to 
subsidize  newspapers  that  openly  urge 
civil  war,  but  where  are  tlic  public 
kitchens,  where  are  their  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  poor,  where  .nre  their  dona- 
tions to  scientific  institutions? 

"Neither  Englishmen  nor  Ameri.-ans 
L-an  understand  this  attitude-  of  Ger- 
many's rich  men.  Even  Austria's  newly 
rich  behaved  differently.  The  names  of 
the  biggest  among  them  have  always 
headed  the  list  of  collections  for  Aus- 
tria's poor." 

The  New  York  Heralc{  of  Feb.  10 
reports  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  visitors 
to  St.  Moritz  are  Germans;  50  per  cent, 
acknowledged  Germans  and  40  per  cent, 
calling  themselves  some  other  nation- 
ality. They  are  spending  money  lavisli- 
ly.  The  state  of  tlielr  "low  exchange" 
has  made  no  difference  whatever.  They 
have  the  money  and  they  spend  it,  giv- 
ing no  indication  of  the  hat  having  to 
be  passed  around  at  home. 

It  is  these  profiteers  who  through 
fraudulent  debasement  of  the  mark  have 
not  only  beggared  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  their  own  people,  but  who 
have  In  their  pockets  millions  of  good 
'American  dollars,  English  pounds,  Swiss 
francs,  all  bought  with  their  worthless 
marks.  It  is  these  people  who  should 
be  made  to  "pay  the  piper"  and  who 
should  be  forced  by  their  government. 
If  it  had  any  courage,  to  care  for  their 
own. 

They  are  the  most  selfish  set  of  men 
alive,  these  profiteers,  and  in  any  other 
country  would,  I  believe,  hstve  been 
manhandled  In  a  fashion  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  ' 

As  I  told  vou.  I  spent  a  week  in  uie 
Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  this  autumn 
before  coming  home.  I  visited  all  the 
large  towns  and  many  smaller  ones.  As 
I  speak  German  I  talked  with  all 
classes  of  people,  but  especially  with 
workmen  and  their  families,  and  I  went 
into  their  houses,  and  though  they  are 
no  doubt  evidences  of  poverty,  it  does 
not  compare  with  what  one  sees  In  Lon- 
don ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
English  are  asking  our  help  for  their 

""^■"P'"'"'  FREDERICK  H.  ALLEN. 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22,  1934. 

50—50 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr  Ryan's  letter  about  the  Old  Scout 
reminds  me  of  the  story— told  by  Ben 
Perley  Poore,  I  think— of  the  old  Hollis  : 
Street  Church.     The  church  basement 
was  rented  for  rum  storage,  while  the 
Rev  John  Pierpont  delivered  fiery  tern-  ] 
perance  sermons  from  the  pulpit  above.  | 
A  wag  wrote  the  following: 
"There's  a  spirit  above  and  a  spirit 
below, 

A  spirit  of  love  and  a  spirit  of  woe, 
The  spirit  above  is  the  spirit  divine, 
But  the  spirit  below  is  the  spirit  of 
wine." 

M.  G.  BENNETT. 

JUST  AS  IN  HONOLULU 

(Worcester  Evening  Gazette.) 
The  hospitality  department  of  the 
club,  of  which  Mrs.  Herbert  P.  Bagley 
is  chairman,  will  serve  tea  In  Dean  hall, 
following  Dr.  Healy's  address,  and  club 
women  with  their  guests  will  be  decked 
in  spring  flowers,  will  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  Dr.  Healy. 

DON'T  INCRIMINATE  YOURSELF! 

iFiom  the  Boston  American) 
"DO  you   believe  in  personal  im- 
morality?   Shall  we  meet  again,  know 
each  other,  and  identify  ourselves,  AS 
WE  ARE  NOW,  In  another  world?  " 

That  question  comes  once  a  week,  and 
you  hardly  know  what  to  answer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice'  In  the  prospectus  of  the  new 
University  Club  of  Boston  tliat  there  is 
to  be  "a  separate  ladles'  dining-room." 

Would  you  understand  that  this  is  for 
divorcees  or  for  hopelessly  maiden  fe- 
males? _  ^'^ 

A  NAME  GIVER 
Saint  Patrick  is  the  saint  of  to- 


\  -otsni:!!!  (Ill  cnurBci, 
,1,  uanic  to  ScoUaiid  In 
KilliclDpalrlck,  nul<(li«trk't)pi>t- 
rick.  rortpatrlck,  and  Kc<veral  Klrk- 
l)atrlcks.  To  England  l.u  save  Klrk- 
patrlck  In  Durham,  Patterdale  In 
the  Lake  District,  and  I'ntrlngton 
111  Yorkshire.  To  Wales  ho  gave 
s,iin(causeway)patrlck  and  Lanpat- 
ru!;.  But  to  Ireland  ho  was  more 
sonerous — Innl.'ipatrlck.  Tcmplepat- 
1  Ilk,  Holmtlsle-jpatrlck.  .Sabbah 
(h:irn)patrlck,  Domnnch  (house)  pat - 
licl,-.  and  RocUs.  Woods  and  Wcll:s 
ui  St.  I'atrick  in  abundance,  with  ;i 
SI.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  London, 
however,  he  left  severely  alone,  for 
there  is  no  tradition  that  he  evnr 
stt  foot  in  Patricksey — ihei  ancient 
name  of  Battersea.— London  Daily 
ChroDicl*. 

MISS  OLIVIA  CATE 

Olivia  Cate,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  I 
yesterday   afternoon    In    Jordcin    hall,  I 
playing  this  program:  Lament,  Samuel' 
Wise;   Scherzo,  John  Burton;  Minuet, 
The  Tight  Rope  Girl,  Marpurg;  Sonata 
In  D  major,  Galuppl;  New  Mown  Hay. 
Engel;  Etude,  Op.  42,  Uo.  7,  Prelude, 
Op.     16,     No.    8,     Scrlabin;  Mexican 
Dances,     VlUanueva;     From     a  Log 
Cabin,    Joy    of    Autumn,  MacDowell; 
Papillons,    Schumann;    Nocturne  in  C 
minor.  Preludes  In  C  sharp  minor  and 
E  minor.  Ballade  In  P  minor,  Chopin. 

Since  Miss  Cate  Is  a  very  young  pian- 
ist indeed,  ehe  showed  good  judgment 
in  recognizing  that  a  program  becom- 
ing the  position  and  the  abilities  of 
jMr.  Rosenthal  or  Mr.  SllotI  Is  not  called 
■for  from  her.  Wisely  she  limited  her 
jofferings  yesterday  for  the  most  part  to 
jmusio  in  light  vein,  such  as  a  young 
iperson  not  a  genius  might  hope  to 
play  well,  and  the  music  of  deeper  Im- 
port she  was  Judicious  enough  to  post- 
pone tin  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
inoon. 

Though  her  scheme  was  sound.  Miss 
Cate  carried  it  out  not  too  successfully. 
iThose  little  ancient  pieces,  s<mie  of 
them  pretty  enough,  have  above  all  else 
their  age  in  their  favor,  like  nine-tenths 
of  the  crockery  and  furniture  we  see 
|ln  antique  shop  windows.  With  Scar- 
ilotti.  Bach  and  other  really  great  men 
I  of  the  past  still  unexplored,  why  fer- 
ret out  the  trifles  of  men  not  remark- 
able even  in  tfeelr  day?  That  Marpurg 
who  wrote  of  the  "Tight  Rope  Girl," 
was  he  the  friend  of  Voltaire  whose 
acquaintance  with  good  society  was 
supposed  to  have  taught  him  a  tact 
which  added  much  to  the  charm  of  his 
learned  critical  writings?  Or  was  It 
his  grandson,  Mendelssohn's  pupil?  It 
has  little  character. 

Of  character,  furthermore,  there  was 
not  over-much  in  Miss  Gate's  second 
group.  The  Scriabln  prelude'  and  study 
stood  out  from  their  company,  music 
not  so  common  place  as  Scriabln  some- 
times write  in  those  days  before  oddity 
began  to  do  what  it  could  to  take  the 
place  of  distinction. 

Miss  Cate  is  much  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  solid  musical  and  technical  foun- 
dation she  has  acquired  so  early  In  life. 
She  has  gained  a  sound  technique;  sht 
knows  how  to  use  the  pedal;  she  pro- 
duces tone  uniformly  beautiful.  Evi- 
dently a  trained  musician,  she  phrases 
with  nice  taste. 

With  so  secure  a  base  to  build  on 
Miss  Cate  will  now,  no  doubt,  work  foi 

the  development  of  certain  qualities 
very  needful  if  she  hopes  to  become  a, 
concert  player  of  note,  qualities  like 
brilliancy,  a  wider  variety  of  tonal 
color,  keen  sensitiveness  to  rhythm,  the 
sparkle  that  alone  makes  passage 
work  agreeable  to  hear,  and  beyond  all 
else,  that  warmth  of  feeling  that  makes 
an  audience  feel  the  spell  of  music 
played. 

A  large  audience  showed  Itself  very 
friendly.  R.  R.  G. 

rSOPHIE' PRODUCED 

PBABODT  PLAYHOUSE,  357  Charles 
street — "Sophie,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts 
by  Philip  Moeller.  First  performed  at 
the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre  In  New 
York,  on  March  4,  1920.  First  time  In 
Boston.    The  cast: 

Mile.  Marie  Gulmard. ..  .Josephine  Newton 

Mile.  Ablgalett?  Heinel  Frances  Hdye 

The  First  Lackey  Wlll'.am  Wilson 

The  Abbe  de  Volscnon  Charles  Scribner 

Bopbie   Madeleine  Massey 

Rojalle  Levasseur  I.llllan  Hartlgan 

Count  de  Lauraguals  (Dorval)    John  Collier 

VUienne   Doris  Sanger 

Chrlstoph  Winibald  Rltter  Von  Gluck, 

E.  Irving  Locke 

Mercy  De'Argrenteau  EM"(iard  Massey 

Captain  Btlenne  Mars  Joseph  Clark 

The  Count  De  Salnt-Florcntin, 

C.  Barnard  Tucker.  Jr. 
To  the  Stage  Guild  we  may  be  grate- 
ful for  an  effectively  staged  and  spirited 
performance  of  Philip  Moeller's  "Sophie," 
written  after  his  "Mollere"  and  "Madame 


1 


Sand,"  but  of  I«h«  aubBtance. 
From  the  olT-ntaKe  life  of 

nould,  who  captlvut'l'.  the  Pi 
seventeenth  century  with  he. 
"the  ardor  of  her  nuajices,"  who  actM 
so  much  better  .  than  »ho  Bang,  and 
figured  In  the  i>erfonnancc«  of  Gluck's 
-leraB,  Mr.  Moeller  has  written  an  ef- 
rvescent  comatly  of  abundant  wit,  a.nd 

slight  plot,  for  the  Bophlstlcatcd. 

It  Is  of  the  day  or  so  before  the  first 
performance  of  "Iphegenle  en  Aulld*' 
In  Purls  that  the  play  concerns  Itselt 
of  Sophlc'8  attempts  to  oust  the  Austrian 
ambassador  from  his  home,  when  h« 
tells  of  his  orders  from  the  court  et 
Vienna  to  make  her  a  true  Parlslenne, 
art:  to  make  her  what  she  has  aeeroe* 
to  be,  hlB  mistress. 

Mr.  Moeller  has  made  Sophie  quit* 
Irresistible,  rapturous  when  In  love  with 
Dorval,  a  woman  of  Infinite  charm  and 
salient  wit,  who  salves  the  temper  of 
the  Irate  Gluck  by  talking  of  his  music, 
and  meeU  the  thrusts  of  her  rival  Ro- 
salie Levasseur  with  arch  contempt 
and  a  rapier  tongue.  ♦ 

Meet  companion  for  her  la  the  Count 
De  Lauragual  (Dorval),  with  whom 
she  happens  to  be  In  love  at  the  pres- 
ent instance,  and  he,  as  well  as  So- 
phie, the  first  lackey  who  writes  mu- 
slque  critiques  for  "The  First  Lackey  s 
Gazette,  the  Abbe  de  Volsenon,  and  D* 
Argenteau,  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
have  shared  the  quips  of  Philip  Moeller. 
For  In  their  wit  there  Is  little  dlfteren- 
tiatlon,  and  satire  and  witticisms  fall 
readily  through  the  three  acts. 

The  noting  was  far  better  than  has 
been  the  case  with  other  of  the  Stage 
Guild  productions,  aJid  Madeleine  Mas- 
sey as  Sophie,  E.  Irving  Locke  as 
Gluck,  EJdward  Massey  as  the  Austrian 
ambassador,  and  John  Collier,  borrowed 
from  Harvard  Dramatics,  are  deserving 
of  special  mention. 

As  the  last  of  their  series  of  six 
plays,  all  new  to  Boston,  the  produc- 
tion augurs  well  for  a  next  seaaon. 

B.  G. 
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A  correspondent  sends  us  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  Jeweler  In  Lubec,  Me., 
who  offers  the  following  "bargains": 

"For  sale:  Guaranteed  second-hand 
jWatches.  One  nearly  new  16-foot  dory. 
One  brand-new  12-gauge  shotgun.  Two 
auto  tires,  one  30x3^  cord,  the  other 
31x4." 

j  We  are  pleased  to  see  Jewelers  of  New 
England  still  alive  to  the  needs  of  cus- 
Itomers.  In  the  Jewelry  shop  of  our  little 
village  In  the  '60'3,  Mr.  Fowle  sold  not 
only  rings,  chains,  brooches,  clocks, 
watches,  bracelets;  he  sold  eyeglasses 
and  spectacles  (fitted  to  the  eyes  in  the 
shop),  pistols  and  guns,  all  sorts  of 
toys,  drums,  fireworks,  balls  and  bats, 
skates,  marbles,  sleds.  Bicycles  were 
'  not  then  In  use. 

,  "KIWIS" 
j    A  correspondent,  thirsting  for  Infor- 
I  matlon,  wishes  to  know  why  would-be 
j  aviators,  who  have  not  won  a  pilot's 
certificate,  are  called  "kiwis." 

The  kiwi  is  the  native  New  Zealand 
name  for  the  apteryx,  "a  singular  bird 
with  a  manner  absurd,"  like  Bret 
Harte's  Australian  emu  that  wrecked 
the  happiness  of  lovers.  The  kiwi,  said 
not  to  be  bad  eating  when  It  Is  stewed, 
is  wingless,  "practically  a  miniature 
moa,  that  giant  bird  now  extinct."  The 
New  ZeaJanders  In  the  world  war  ap- 
plied the  term  to  aviators  who  couldn't 
fly 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  S.mlth  In  his  "New 
Words  Self-Defined,"  published  four 
years  ago,  erroneously  spelling  the 
word,  "keewee"  or  "kewie,"  quotes  ex- 
planations from  the  Baltimore  Star  of 
1918  and  Donald  H.  Haines's  "Amer- 
ican Boy"  (1919).  Mr.  Haines  wrote 
that  the  "keewee"  Is  an  "Australian" 
bird,  "which  has  wings  but  doesn't 
fly";  that  the  term  was  scornfully  ap- 
plied by  the  fliers  to  the  men  In  the 
non-flying  branches  of  the  service.  1. 
The  kiwi  Is  not  an  Australian  bird.  2. 
It  has  only  rudimentary  wings,  and  no 
tall. 

Listen  to  the  wise  man  of  the  Balti- 
more Star:  -The  kewle  (sic)  Is  a  bird 
Inhabiting  the  shores  of  Newfoundland 
(!).  It  alwuys  flaps  Its  'wings  and 
squawks  a  lot  but  never  rises  from 
the  earth." 

Dr.    Smith  says  nothing  about  the  j 
terra  being  applied  to  filers  that  have  | 
not  gained  a  certificate;  but  he  does  j 
say.  without  giving  his  authority,  that  j 
a  "kewie  bird"  Is  a  chap  "who  files 
little,  but  always  comes  back  with  a 
tale  of  terrible   fighting   whenever  he 
igets  Into  his  machine." 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  pan  the  poor  farmer  for  his 
crude  roadside  signs  when  the  Boston 
Elevated  calls  attention  to  Its  Wash- 


i2U 


following 
th«  Old 


on  ths 
the  dear 
informa- 


VANISH 
S.  M. 


Ineton  street  tunnel  with  the 
announcement  planted  beside 
bouth  Church: 

Station 

And    yet    again:    why  pick 
South   Bttrlap  Gazette  when 
old  Herald  offers  the  starUln* 
tlon  t!iat: 

AUTO  TURNS  TURTLE; 

OCCUPANTS 
H. 

"THE  PASSIONATE  REPORTER" 
As  the  World  W  ags;  ■'''""TER 

The  reading  under  the  picture  of  Jal 

Carelessness    creeps  pvon 
Boston.  • 
EVERY  WANT  SUPPLIED 

D.  W.  P.  LOKER 
UNDERTAKER 
J^Jl   A  Promptly  Answered,  also 

Lady  Assistant  and  Auto  Hearse  for 
^  Long  Trips. 

The  latest  candidates  for  our  Hall  of 
Fame  are  Malda  Pepe,  fast  barbtr  in 
Qumcy;  Dr.  Hersick,  and  Dr.  Slaueh 
ter.    Absltomen!  oiaugji 

A    .J^J''^  GLORIOUS  CLIMATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Senator  Phelan  of  California  says 
every  third  child  born  In  Los  Angeles  is 
Japanese.  I  have  two  children.  Shall 
I  risk  moving  out  there?  SECOR. 

WATSON,  WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE  OF 
THIS? 

(From  the  Jonmal  of  Commewe) 
.  ^'^f.  Pullman  Company  has  Issued  a  I 
bulletin  condemning  the  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  workmen  smoking  In  sleeping 
car  berths.  It  is  said  If  the  custom  Is 
not  curbed  smoking  compartments  for 
women  will  have  to  be  considered. 

DICKENS  SHAWLED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  reference  to  the  heavy  shawls 
of  gray  and  black  mixture  worn  by  men 
In  the  sixties  reminded  me  of  Charles 
Dickens.  He  was  wearing  one  when 
girls,  myself  among  them,  met  him  the 
morning  after  his  public  reading  in 
Portland,  Me.  He  was  walking  along 
vahse  in  hand,  from  the  Preble  House 
where  he  had  stopped  o\'er  night  to 
(he  old  B.  &  M.  station  at  the  foot  of 
btate  street,  to  take  the  9  A.  M.  train 
for  Boston.  We  met  him  on  Congress 
street  on  our  way  to  the  Portland  high 
school.  His  shawl  was  folded  length- 
wise ro^nd  his  shoulders,  held  by  two 
enormously  long  steel  pins,  with  heads 
the  size  of  ordinary  marbles,  and  con- 
nected by  a  steel  chain  of  about  four 
ln,ches.  One  of  the  girls  pulled  off  a 
Piece  of  fringe  as  a  memento. 
Arlington  Heights.  H    L.  R 


Jn^  Z^^^"""  ""''^  Te\^tc<i  other  crimes  : 
and  misdemeanors  of  the  youn^  Bos- 
vf^V      "  «"PPly  these  linear 

Newton.  C.li,0.  i 

'LOVE'S  WHIRLPOOL'I 

FENWAY  THEATRB_"Love's  Whirl- 
Pool,-  a  M'.  W.  Iloakinson  picture  di- 
rected by  Bruce  Mitchell,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Jim  Reagan  Kirk  wood :  Molly,  L,u 

iTappv     w^Tn  exponents  of 

SfP^.     Hollywood     marriage,  chose 
W  hirlpool,"  based  on  the  tTme! 

tTrouch  t."""  °/  ^«senerated 
wrough  love  of  a  younger  brother. 

A  desperate  gangster,  whose  hold- 
ReL  *  ^l^  performed  off-stage,  Jim 
Reagan,  whcse  brother  is  killed  by  the 
guards  In  his  attempt  to  escape  from, 
er  Mi,t'„r-:  "t'"^'  vengeance  on  Rob  ' 
the  iov  ^^'^  condemned 

theft  ^       imprisonment  for  his  first 

«nH*  It  I'.^PP^ns  "lere  is  a  shipwreck 
and    Nadine    Milton,    Jim    and  Mollv 

BeTh^r"'  ^N ''''  <i-«ed ^ashore  to- 
^uHlrl:      Nadme,    the    banker's  only 

?rom''  he  ^l'-  f  "^^mory 
from  the  shock,  and  so  meets  the  de- 
Biand  of  Reagan.  Molly  disguises  her- 
''eif  as  a  medium,  and  Slilton  is  cajolled 
«i  to  a  seance,  where  Nadine  appears  be 
fo?m  *  seemingly  in  a  splrU 

Hitherto  a  Ecoi¥er.  and  an  unregen- ! 
erate  banker.  Milton  immediately  be-' 
lleves  in  the  power  of  Molly,  and  will  I 
do  as  she  says.    Ah,  thinks  Jim,  we' 

■nl.hal     sympathetic,     confesses  their' 
plot   to   Milton,    and    returns    Nadii^e  1 
whose  memory  is  miraculously  restored ' 
by  the  sight  of  her  Russian  wolfhound 
and  her  sewing  basRet. 

Molly  is  not  obliged  to  suffer  for  the 
exaction  of  the  code,  for  Jim  weakens 
when  he  is  about  to  shoot  her  and 
rushes  off  to  his  brother's  grave  where 
Molly  finds  lilm,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
a  sun-patterned  cross,  they  kneel  to- 
gether and  resolve  to  reform 

It  is  a  pity  that  Lila  Lee  was  chosen 
as  Molly  Reagan,  for  -she  is  far  too  i 
charming  and  well  mannered  to  plav  the  ' 
woman  of  the  gang,  nor  Ls  she  actress  f 
enough    to    comprehend    the  vulgarity 
that  such  a  role  demands.    James  Kirk- 
wood     is     at     all     times  convincing 
whether  It  be  as  the  scheming  damned 
villian.   or  the   gospel-eyed  reforinant 
Robert  Agnew,  as  the  brother  Larry,  is 
Ingratiating  in  his  few  moments,  and'an 
otherwise  sound  and  smooth  cast  makes 
the  story  seem  plausible  and  mildly  en- 
tertaining, f  E_  Q 


Ae  th«  World  Wags: 

"Sinclair  in  contempt  of  Senate,"  say 
the  headlines. 

But  why  leave  out  the  rest  of  hun- 
dred millions  who  feel  the  same  way 
about  it?  B.  N.  H 

Boston. 

PURITAN  BOSTON 

What  should  be  done  to  Mr.  P.  A. 
Mumby  for  quoting  in  Ms  "George'  III 
and  the  American  Revolution"  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  letter  of  an 
English  officer  quartered  In  Boston, 
which  had  recently  been  "black  with 
unexpected  tea"? 

"The  inhabitants  of  this  colony  retain 
the  civil  and  religious  principles  brought 
over  by  their  forefathers  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  and  are  at  least  a  hundred 
years  behind  the  people  of  England  In 
every  refinement.  With  the  most  aus- ' 
tere  show  of  devotion,  they  are  devoid 
of  every  principle  of  common  honesty, 
and  reckoned  the  most  arrant  cheats 
and  hypocrites  upon  the  whole  continent 
of  America.  The  women  are  very  hand- 
some, but,  like  old  Mother  Eve,  very 
frail;  our  camp  has  been  as  well  sup- 
plied in  that  way  since  we  have  been  on 
Boston  Common  as  If  our  tents  were 
pitched  on  Blackheath.  .  .  .  The  saints 
here  begin  to  relish  much  the  money  we 
spend  among  them,  and  I  believe,  not- 
withstanding all  their  noise,  would  be 
■,  ery  sorry  to  part  with  us." 

THE  BACK  BAY  QIRL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Years  ago  I  used  to  know  a  delightful 
limerick  of  which  I  can  recall  only  the 
first  and  last  lines: 

'•There  was  a  young  girl  of  Back  Bay 
And  she  once  threw  a  Transcript  away." 


STRING  QUARTET 
CLOSES  SEASON 

Last  night  at  the  Copley-Plaza  the  ! 
Boston  String  Quartet  (Harrison  Keller,  j 
[Albert  Shepherd,  Hans  Werner.  Georges  j 
Mlquelle)  gave  their  last  concert  of  the 
season.    Though  they  broke  away  from ; 
their  way  of  contrasting  the  tone  of 
strings  with  the  pleasant  sound  of  a| 
piano,  a  way  which  some  persons  hoped 
would  become  a  custom,  they  by  no 
meai^p  were  led  to  the  change  by  the  i 
call  of  orthodoxy,   since  between  two 
quartets,  Dohnany's  op.  15  to  begin  and  i 
a  Haydn   in   D   major  to   close,  they  1 
played   three   fragments,    no   less,   for  | 
string     quartet— an     "Interludlum     In  ! 
modo  antico,"  by  Glazunoft,  a  nocaurne 
by   Bordine,    and    by   Chlakoftsky  an 
allegretto  scherzando,  all  very  pretty 
and  not  exacting  to  hear. 

If  the  Boston  quartet  had  done  noth- 
ing else  to  win  the  gratitude  of  the  pub- 
lic, 'they  earned  it  iast  night  by  their 
respectful  treatment  of  music  .by  a  great 
composer.  Haydn,  whom  too  many  per- 
formers with  kindly  tolerance  refer  to 
always  as  "Papa  Haydn."  Playing  his 
musip  in  this  condescendinjr  vein,  tbey 
do  him  wrong,  tor  never  was  the  man 
naive,  and  often  he  was  grave. 

The  players  last  night  made  no  such 
stupid  mistake.  Seriously  and  carefully 
they  played  Haydn's  music,  music,  they 
recognized  written  by  a  genius,  not  a 
simpleton,  and  consequently  they  did 
full  justice  to  its  high  spirits,  its 
strength,  its  charm.  Not  once  in  an 
age  does  a  Haydn  minuet  sound  so  well 
as  did  that  last  night.  The  audience 
appreciated  the  vitali'ty  of  the  perform- 
ance; Haydn,  for  warmth  of  applause, 
made  oft  with  the  evenlngr's  honors. 

But  the  Boston  quartet  have  other 
claims  to  distinction.  Not  only  have 
they  brought  forward  two  new  works 
this  winter,  one  of  great  consequence, 
and  others  by  no  means  over-familiar, 
but  they  have  shown  enterprise  in  try- 
ing to  arrange  concerts  different  from 
the  sort  Inevitably  doomed  to  failure. 
It  looks  as  though  they  had  won  a 
sure,    though    small   public.    With  so 


another  V  ^^'^^  "'^^^  '°  possible, 
^fni  ♦>.'^^"  '°  ln<^reaae  this  public.' 
Since  the  standard  of  performance  la' 
known  to  be  high,  It  must  surely  prove 
only  a  question  of  planning  pros^Zl 
such  as  people  like  to  hear.      R.  R  q 

NINTH  SYMPHONY 

For  the  spring  concert  In  aid  of  thel 
pension  fund  of  the  Boston  Smphony 
orchestra,  given  yesterday  afternoon  Ini 
Symphony  hall,  Mr.  Monteux  prodaced| 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  In  honor 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Its  first 
performance,  preceded  by  the  Fldello 
overture.  The  voice  parts  of  the  last 
movement  were  sung  by  the  H^ard 
Glee  Club  and  the  Radcllfte  Choral  So- 
«ety.  both  trained  by  Dr.  Archibald  T 
Davison,  and  Maria  Sundellus,  soprano 
Marjorle  Squires,  contralto;  Charles 
Stratton,  tenor,  and  Fred  Patton,  bari- 
tone. The  Cemand  for  seats  was  so 
great,  as  everybody  knows,  that  a  repe- 
tition of  the  concert  was  promptly  ar- 
ranged for  the  evening,  and  tho  hoiwe 
was  Immediately  sold  out. 

There  Is  a  fund  In  Vienna  that  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  performance  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  by  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra.    The  bequest,  piously  meant 
can  scarcely  have  been  judicious  If 
we  had  the  Ninth  Symphony,  or  any 
other  symphony,  as  a  matter  of  course 
In  Boston  every  year,  there  would  hard- 
ly be  the  gala  spirit  to  be  felt  yesterday 
In  the  air.    One  did  not  walk  far  on 
Huntington  avenue  without  recognizing 
there  was  something  unusual  forward 
There   were   throngs  hurrying  briskly 
toward  Sympnuny  hall,   many  persons! 
with   scores   In   their  hands,   and  old 
people  who  had  heard   the  symphony 
many  times,  and  young  people  who  had 
I  never  heard  the  chorus  at  all,  alike 
seemed  astir  with  excitement.  Expec- 
tancy gave  way  to  enthusiasm  when  Mr. 
Monteux  came  In   to  face  a  crowded 
hall,  and  the  enthusiasm  grew  livelier , 
and  livelier  till  the  end,  when  Mr.  Mon- 
teux, and  Dr.  Davison  (whom  Mr.  Mon- 
teux summoned  to  share  the  applause) 
were  greeted  with  acclaim  that  lasted 
long. 

Such  enthusiasm  could  never  be  If  we 
heard  the  Ninth  Symphony  every  yoar. 
It  cannot  exist  for  any  work,  however 
arreat,  we  hear  too  often.  Since  enthu- 
siasm that  rouses  is  the  breath  of  life 
of  mQsical  performance,  as  routine  is  the 
canker  that  finally  kills,  why  not  with- 
draw from  the  current  repertory  certain 
classic  works  and  let  them  rest  unheard 
until,  quasl-noveltle^,  they  can  be  stud- 
ied and  heard  anew  with  something  of 
the  freshness  that  comes  from  unfamil- 
iarltyT 

Of  the  performance  yesterday  there 
la  room  to  say  little.  The  applause 
grew  warmer  after  each  movement,  till, 
at  the  close  of  the  adagio,  Mr.  Monteux 
had  the  orchestra  rise  to  share  It.  The 
chorus  covered  themselves  and  Dr. 
Davison  with  glory.  Not  once  did  they 
falter  or  lose  the  pitch  even  on  cruelly 
high  notes  unmercifully  held,  nor  did 
they  let  their  bright,  youthful  tone 
quality  suffer.  With  stirring  spirit,  too. 
they  sang,  the  spirit  of  Schiller's  poem 
—when  or  where,  one  may  ask.  has  this 
trying  music  been  more  successfully 
Btmg?  R.  R.  G. 
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CONCERTO  EARNS  AN 
OVATION  FOR  SANROMA 

As  soloist  In  Paderewskl's  concerto 
for  pianoforte  In  a  Minor,  Op.  17,  Jesus 
Sanroma,  21-year-oId.  received  an  ova- 
■  tlon  from  a  crowded  liouse  at  the 
twentieth  and  final  concert  of  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Emil 
Mollenhauer  condMctlng.  at  St.  James 
theatre  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.      Sanroma's     superb  playing, 

marked  by  the  ease  with  which  he  ex- 
ecuted the  rapid  passages,  won  round 
after  round  of  applause.  The  other 
compositions  were  Overture  from  "Eu- 
ryanthe,"  "Weber;  Suite  "La  Parana 
dole."  Dubois;  and  Italian  Caprice, 
Tschalkowsky. 

Mr.  Sanroma's  performance  tn  the 
concerto,  which  by  its  emphasis  of  the 
piano  afforded  the  artist  unusual  oppor. 
tunlty  to  display  his  skill,  that  selec- 
tion, aJthoiugh  enthusiastically  received, 
was  transcended  by  the  excellent  ren- 
dition of  Suite  "La  Farandole."  The 
third  number  of  the  suite.  La  Proven- 
cale  was  marked  by  verve  and  vigor. 

Italian  Caprice,  a  hodge-podge  of  folk 
tunes,  was  an  unfortunate  choice.  It 
could  hardly  be  termed  "merely  an  ex- 
cellent addition  to  the  repertory  of  out- 
door band  concerts,"  characterized 
by  Cesar  CuL 


GINGHAM  GiRL  , 

Wilbur     Theatre  —  'The  Glngnam 
Girl,"  a  musical  comedy  in  three  acts 
and  four  scenes;  music  by  Albert  von 
I  Tilzer,  lyrics  by  Neville  l^eeson;  Ben 
Jerome,  conductor. 

Gus  William  Hollv 

)   Conductor  James  Curran 

Silas  O'Dav  Walter  .-Tonea 

Jack  Hayden  Russell  Mack 

Libby  (.)'Day  Midgie  Miller 

Mary  Thompson...^  Jane  Richardson 

Hairl.-on    Bartlett  Rex  Carter 

Mildred   Ripley  Olive  Reeves-Smlth 

•fohM  Cousins  Eddie  Buzzcll 

Mazio   I-elewer  Joyce  Fair 

Sonya  Maison  Bertee  Beaumont 

Sophia  Trask  '  Julia  Ralph 

We  did  not  see  "Love  and  Kisses" 
when  it  was  produced  here,  but  we  are 
told  that  "The  Gingham  Girl"  is  prac- 
tically the  same  piece,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  gingham  curtain  and  special 
dances,   one  of  them  acrobatic,   after ' 
the  Apache  manner,  by  Sidney  Tracy! 
and  Bess  Hay.     These  dances,  by  the  j 
vay.    were   a   conspicuous   feature  of 
1  tlie  show. 

The  Idea  of  the  play  Is  not  novel, 
nor  is  It  confined  to  any  period,  any 
:and.  The  smart  Aleck  of  the  village 
goes  to  New  York,  leaving  his  sweet- 
heart behind  him  after  a  sentimental 
duet.  How  he  could  easily  give  $500 
to  her  for  a  birthday  present  Is  not 
explained,  nor  Is  this  vital  to  the 
slender  plot.  In  New  York  he  is  still 
"smart"  in  a  cafe.  He  is  one  of  a 
party  in  a  Greenwich  Village  studio. 
This  gives  tlie  audience  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  frightful  orgies 
that  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  ex- 
citing episodes  in  the  pseudo-Bohemian 
'ife  in  the  metropolis. 

The  good  little  sweetheart,  this  time 
In  a  gingham  dress,  has  developed  skill 
in  the  making  of  cookies.  She  has 
volunteered  to  make  the  "hick"  her 
silent  partner  for  the  JaOO  received,  but 
her  efforts  to  arouse  interest  in  her 
cookies  do  not  excite  either  the  head 
waiter  of  the  cafe  or  the  mistress  of 
the  studio.  A  Mr.  Bartlett.  however, 
whose  father  is  a  rich  biscuit  maker, 
likes  the  gingham  girl,  supplies  her 
with  funds,  so  as  to  prove  to  his  father 
and  betrothed  that  he  has  business 
ability.  The  Bluebird  Cookie  becomes 
famous.  Orders  came  across  the  At- 
lantic. Mary  rescues  smart  John  from 
the  clutches  of  a  wealthy  maiden  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother,  or  rather 
shames  hlnv  into  repentance  at  the 
studio.    The  end  is  easily  imagined. 

There  are,  other  characters:  Jack 
Hayden,  a  traveling  salesman:  LIbby, 
the  daughter  of  th?  village  storekeeper; 
Sonya  Maison,  a  designer  of  posters,  an 
extraordinary  person,  who  in  song  de- 
fines love  in  a  wild  voice  and  with 
wilder  gestures. 

There  are  some  young  women  who 
dunco  on  all  occa-sions;  on  the  olatform 
of  the  railway  station;  fantastically  ar- 
rayed, in  the  studio;  also  as  working 
girls  in  the  cookie  factory.  Libby 
idanoes.  and  dances  with  pleasing  aban- 
don: the  cookie  girl  dances,  hut  more 
demurely;  the  salesman  dances,  and 
even  the  smart  Aleck  shakes  a  leg  now 
and  then.  And  why  not?  To  some  life 
is  a  dance:  has  not  the  composer  De- 
lius  written  an  orchestral  piece  "The 
Dance  of  Life"? 

The  music  is  often  pretty  in  a  con- 
ventional way:  melodious,  livelj".  senti- 
mental; and  of  a  .nore  refinvd  charac- 
ter than  is  often  found  In  shows  of  this 
iia  ture. 

Miss  Jane  Richardson  sings  simply 
and  for  chat  reason  is  the  more  pleas- 
ing. Miss  Miller  is  untiring  in  her 
vivacit.v.  Miss  Beaumont,  the  exotic^ 
extraordinary  .Sonya.  cannot  be  said  to 
rely  on  the  emohasis  of  understatement. 

-As  for  Mr.  Buzzell.  he  is  amusing  in 
vaudeville  fashion.  His  gags,  wheezes, 
cracks  delighted  the  large  audience;  so 
did  his  shrieking  clothes. 

There  were  422  performances  of  this 
show  In  New  York  during  the  season  of 
1922-23.  The  mixture  of  hokum  and 
farce  with  the  dancing;  the  triumph  of 
the  poor  working  girl;  the  contrast  be- 
tween village  and  city  life,  as  depicted 
in  romances  of  the  old  New  York 
Ledger  order:  all  this  accounts  for  the 
popularity   of   "The   Gingham  Girl." 


"The  Whole  Town's  Talking" 
in  Return  Engagement 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— The  second  i 
coming  of  Grant  Mitchell  In  "The  Whole  j 
Town's  Talking,"  farce  In  three  acts  by 
John  Emerson  and  Anita  Loos,  with 
acknowledgments  to''  Franz  -A.rnold  and 
Ernst  Bach  for  services  unspecified. 
The  cast: 

Henry  Simmons  Frank  tAlor 

Mrs.  Simmons  Lucia  Moore 

Chester   Binney  Grant  Mitchell 

Ethoi  Simmons  Juno  Bi^adley 

RoRer  Shield*  Gerald  Ollvor  Smith 

t.ela  Wilson  Violft  T^nir 

Sally  Wilson  .^11  • 

Donald   Swift....  Harol.! 

'  (»ttv  I^ythe  Catherlnf 

 Jeann<?    :  ■  -  '  ^ 


'    '  '    "     '   .  Ul     il  U.l    I.  ..■     Olfll    HI  in 

iioh  of  Boston  as  could  bo  n 
■dale  In  the  theAtre,  after  a 
'  ny  at  Philadelphia  and  way  Flat  ions. 
Ith  him  returned  •»  company  variously 
ited  to  the  matter  at  hand,  soma 
'A.  some  not  8o  good.  With  him  re- 
i:iied  also  a  piece  whose  component 
>:ts  have  Ions  been  (anilUar  to  the 
vers  of  farce.  There  Is  the  same 
lid  business  man,  stIU  sowing  the 
wild  oats  he  had  neglected  to  plant  In 
his  youth;  there  Is  the  same  crop  of 
nconvenlent  visitors;  there  Is  even  the 
same  hand  bag,  It  ft  behind  in  the  taxi, 
whose  projected  recovery  forms  the 
cause  for  these  same  Inconvenient  visits. 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the  authors  that 
this  theme  Is  given  but  a  minor  role  In 
plot  which  concerns  itself  In  general 
wtth  matters  slightly  more  fresh — how 
one  may  win  the  girl  of  one's  heart  by 
inventing  a  romantic  and  passionate 
past — always,  of  course,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  ubiquitous  and  unblushing 
liar  In  the  form  of  business  partner, 
gay  old  boy,  and  future  father-in-law, 
all  rolled  Into  one.  Sandusky,  O.,  re- 
places London,  Paris  or  where  you  will; 

movie  queen  (of  mo.st  surprising 
modesty  and  virtue),  the  actress  of 
former  days;  and  a  motion  picture  di- 
rector the  jealous  Duke,  Lord  or  Hon- 
orable of  the  classic  stage.  Thus  wc 
have  by  a  wave  of  the  wand  a  farce,  of , 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people. 

But,  Indeed,  "The  Whole  Town  s 
Talking"  is  surprisingly  amusing.  It 
is  sIo#  in  getting  started;  the  dialogue 
is  never  brilliant,  and  lacks  much  in 
sparkle  and  dash.  But  there  is  some 
ingenious  plotting  In  the  second  act, 
and  better  still  in  the  third,  and  enough 
funny  lines  to  carry  the  piece.  "What 
do  you  think  of  the  old  man  now?"  the 
old  man  asks,  as  each  new  difficulty  is 
apparently  surmounted  by  a  new  lot  of 
fibs.  And  after  each  fiasco,  the  poor 
harrassed  lover  proceeds  to  tell  what 
he  thinks  of  the  old  man— with  appro- 
priate amusiveness.  There  are  also 
novel  bits,  such  as  "Chet's"  selection  of 
the  picture  of  the  Queen  or  Rou/nania 
as  the  woman  Avith  whom  he  had  the 
supposed  affair,  and  above  all  the 
"fight  In  the  dark,"  which  served  as  the 
climax  of  act  three. 

Jlr.  Mitchell  is  quiet  and  earnest,  as 
always,  even  to  the  dropping  the  snap 
of  farce  for  the  ebb  and  flow  of  comedy. 
He  alone  has  characterizing  lines  as 
pJayed  there  was  a  distinct  breali  be- 
tween! his  part  and  those  of  ♦lie  others. 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  have 
gained  nothing  of  finesse  from  their  re- 
cent Journey.  Each  and  every  one  holds 
irvterminably  for  his  laughs,  though  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  laughs  come. 
Mr.  Laior,  as  a  sort  of  cheer- leader, 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  laugh  at  the  "wise 
crack.s"  as  they  are  pulled,  thus  giving, 
the  audience  Its  cue  In  case  it  ever 
missed  iL  Often  and  often  the  audience 
laughed  at  him  and  not  at  the  play ;  he 
has  a  "farce  face,"  perfectly  suited  to 
his  part — and  irresistably  comic  in  Its 
workings.  Vor  the  most  part,  however, 
the  action  tends  to  be  much  too  boister- 
ous, gaining  noise  at  the  expense  of 
smoothness  and  precision  until  it  be- 
comes almost  as  broad  as  it  Is  long — 
one  monotonous  level.  Mr.  Smith,  as 
the  dude  with  the  English  accent,  played 
p:easingl.v  with  variety,  and  always  In 
Tcey — even  to  sparing  the  drawing  room 
carpet  with  his  "Don't  kill  him  now — 
later."  A  large  audience  was  well 
pleased  and  Mr.  Mitchell  made  a  little 
speech.  W.  R.  B. 


THE  ST.  JAMBS  THEATRE  Is'gh^ng 
this  week  "Peg-O-My  Heart,"  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners. 

Mrs.    Chlohester  Anna  Layng 

Jarvls  Ralph  M.  Remley 

Ethel,  Mrs.   Ohlchester's  daughter 

Viola  Roach 

Alarlc,  Mrs.  Chichester's  son 

Houston  Richards 

Christian   Brent  Paul  Gordan 

Peg  ,  Ann  Mason 

Montgromery  Hawkes,  solicitor. .  Mark  Kent 

Maid  Jill  Miaaieton 

,Jerry  Walter  Gilbert 

The  revival  of  an  old  favorite  may 
suffer  from  comparison  with  the  flaw- 
less original,  but  It  also  recalls  to  mind 
the  old  atmosphere  with  Its  pleasures 
and  enthusiasms.  So  It  Is  with  "Peg- 
0-Ml  Heart,"  the  play  written  by  J. 
Hartley  Manners  for  Laurette  Taylor, 
endeared  to  the  American  public, 
through  Its  long  success,  and  Its  re- 
vivals, in  moving  pictures,  and  by  va- 
rious companies  through  out  the  coun- 
try from  time  to  time. 

Peg,  the  little  Irish  girl,  and  her  dog 
pre  almost  as  familiar  as  Cinderella,  or 
Alice  In  Wonderland.  Her  struggle  to 
become  a  lady  In  the  home  of  a  rela- 
tive, awakens  Immediately  the  sym- 
pathy of  an  audience,  laughing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  humorous  situations, 
and  the  embarrassing  frankness  of  her 
observation.  A  Cinderella  she  almost 
Is,  and  there  Is  real  pathos  when  12 
o'clock  finally  comes,  her  beautiful 
elothcs  become  rags  again — through 
ohoice — and  she  conies  down  the  stairs 
prepared  to  depart  In  he"-  original  at- 
tlr  ■  .    But  the  gall!«|it  youn^  lover  doe.i 


■  scnrch  1  '  tl'^ 

-■S  Sllppri 

\s  happens  i    .  icuous  sue- 

"Peg-O-Mv  bnJ 
rable  Imitation  "^'o 
irt.  A  special  fu  rt.  >  the  abova 
iiientlonetl  scene  of  departurn.  The  Iftt- 
o.-^t  example  of  this  t^at  h.is  come  to 
our  attention  Is  In  Pnla  Nefrrrs  moving 
I  picture  "Shadows  of  Paris."  As  a 
young  apacho  wlio  Is  married  Into  the 
'higher  circles  of  Paris,  she  decides  to 
leav,.  It  all.  and  by  the  front  door,  clad 
in  her  apache  costume,  with  as  little 
euccess  as  Peg.  and  Infinitely  loss  charm. 
Put  even  this  can  not  spoil  "Pes-<>  My 
He.irl,"  for  It  is  a  play  supreme  In  its 
kind,  a  play  dependlnB  on  real  humor 
and  human  interest.  It  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  drama  of  sofial  satire, 
but  can  not  be  held  repponsible  for  even 
a  small  part  of  the  deluge  that  has  fol- 
lowed. 

The  honors  of  the  performance  last 
evening  fell  to  Miss  Ann  Mason,  -^vho 
was  a  deilKhtful  Pei;.  A  bit  uncon- 
vincing at  first,  she  more  than  won  her 
audience  before  the  end  of  the  second 
act.  Since  the  play  revolves  about  her. 
Its  success  la  assured,  and  a  few  of 
•  he  weaker  places  may  be  overlooked. 
One  might  have  wished  for  a  more  ar- 
dent lover  than  Walter  Gilbert  as  Jerry 
Had  one  been  Peg  one  might  have 
found  more  In  the  demonstration  offered 
by  Alarlc  in  his  proposal  for  at  least 
she  could  laugh  at  him. 

The  reproduction  of  the  stage  settings 
In  the  original  play  was  accurate  and 
the  storms  off  stage  sufficiently  realis- 
tic. Altogether  It  did  not  detract  from 
the  memory  of  Laurette  Taylor, 
which  means  something.  Aft  unusually 
enthuslastic  audience  responded  to  the 
charm  of  Mlss' Mason.  D.  S; 


BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


Since  there  are  those  that  look  upon 
vaudeville  as  little  else  than  that  which 
Is  trivial,  there  is  agreeable  surprise. 
If  for  nothing  more  than  the  entertain- 
ment provided  by  Jlarjorle  Rambeau, 
erstwhile  favorite  of  Broadway  and  the 
legitimate   theatres,   and  her  excellent 

I  company  in  a  tense  little  melodrama  of 
the  gentleman  burglar  and  his  ways. 
For  the  rest  of  the  program  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  after  all  "trivial"  is  the 

j  word. 

Miss  Rambeau's  playlet  is  "Brace- 
lets," from  the  pen  of  Sewell  Collins. 
We  have  seen  the  main  Idea  employed 
before,  but  seldom  Is  it  given  such  con- 
vincing treatment  at  the  hands  of  in- 
terpreters. Yet.  more  than  this,  seldom 
'has  an  audience  been  tooled  as  com- 
'  pletely  as  wis  this  one  of  last  night. 

Rightfully  then  should  one  withhold  the 
i  secrets  of  development  that  the  pleas- 
I  ures  of  future  audiences  may  have  full 
I  sway.    But  let  us  say  that  Miss  Ram- 
beau turned  from  crook  to  sleuth  with 
astounding  facility:  that  her  attractive-' 
ness  physically  was  always  a  pleasure, 
to  behold;  that  the  best  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  on  an  actress  is  to  say  that 
she  was  "convincing";  and  that  this  Is 
j  all  hers  In  the  fullest  measure.  ■  None 
I  the  less  in  the  same  vein  was  Lionel 
Glenister.  as  well  as  Water  Whidde- 
'  combe;  but  lagging  far  behind  was  Ed- 
'  ward  Darnley,  unnamed,   unnoticed  on 
,  the  program,  but  who  only  recently  was 
among  us  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
I  Stock  Company  at  the  St.  James. 
I     And  of  a  lesser  entertaining  degree 
I  were  Elizabeth  Brice,  in  songs  that  are 
'  the   every   day    routine   of  vaudeville; 

Tuscano  brothers,   wielders   of  Roman 
■  axes:  Claude  and  Marion.  "Still  Argu- 
ing," as  the  program  puts  It,  in  the 
violent  style  of  the  latter;  Gardel  and 
Pryor,   giving  hopefulness  about  mid- 
way on  the  program,  entertaining 
varied  dances;  Billy  Hallen,  laugh  get- 
ter In  the  "nut  '  style,  and  funny  with- 
al;   Thornton   and   Squires,    the  latter 
(amusing   in   the  style  of  dance  made 
I  familiar  and  likeable  by  Tom  Dingle; 
Annette,  forcing  a    voice    beyond  Its 
natural  powers,  in   songs  unduly  pro- 
longed, and  Zelda  brothers,  who^  opened 
'  the  bill  in  aerial  frolics.  '  " 


T.  A.  R. 


PARK— "Under  the  Red  Robe,"  a 
film  version  of  the  novel  by  Stanley 
Weyman  produced  by  the  Cosmopolitan 
Pictures  and  directed  by  Allan  Cros- 
land,  with  scenario  by  Bayard  'Veiller 
and  settings  by  Joseph  tTrban.  The 
cast: 

Cardinal  Richelieu  Robert  Mantell 

on  Berault  Jonn  Charles  Thomas 

Rene6  de  Cocheforet  Alma  Rubena 

Henri  de  Cocheforet  Otto  Kruger 

King^  Loula  XIII  Ian  McLaren 

Queen  Rosa  (;oghlan 

Princess  .Mary  McLaren 

Marie  de  Medici...  Ro.se  CoKhlan 

De  Cocheforet  Otto  Kruger 

Mme.  de  Cocheforet  Evelyn  Gosnell 

When  a  film  Is  announced  In  the  the- 
atre programs  as  "the  great  $1,500,000 
motion  picture  sensation,'"  the  observer 
;  tends  to  be  a  little  wary,  and,  with  the 
j  exception  of  the  richly  ornamental  in- 
teriors,   moated   castles,    curiously  ir- 


I   .11     and  decorative  7 
Iruiii  the  studios  of  .loseph  L'rl 
photography,    and    Robert  M;i 
Richelieu,  there  Is  Blight  Indlcatl n  ili.u 
the  outlay  has  been  well  expended. 

Inlrlgue.  halberds  and  swanking 
heroes  are  the  stuft  of  good  historical 
romance  but  "Under  the  llerl  Robe"  hn« 
nurely  the  hablliment.s  and  llttlo  of  Ihe 
spirit.  Stanley  Weyman  Is  of  the  BChoul 
•  'f  .'<lr  .Vnthony  Hope,  and  it  was  tlio 
same  Edward  Rose  who  adapted  "The 
Prisoner  of  ZcnJa'"  to  the  stage,  *-ho 
made  of  "Under  the  Red  Robe"  a  sec- 
ond-rate melodrama,  that  was  long 
popular  both  hero  and  In  ICngland. 

.Vs  a  film  the  story  lacks  suspence. 
and  the  end  Is  always  obvious.  The 
thread  on  which  It  all  hangs  Is  the 
scheme  of  Richelieu  to  discover  to 
Louis  Xlll  the  plottlngs  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  tho  Count  de  (Joclieforct, 
to  place  Orleans  on  the  throne.  Gil  df 
Berault.  known  as  "The  Black  Death," 
a  gambler  and  swordsman,  is  pardoned 
for  violating  the  cardinal's  edict  against 
duelling  if  he  will  return  from  the  south 
of  Prance  with  De  Cocheforet.  But  De 
Berault  falls  In  love  with  the  count's 
sister.  Renee,  and  rather  than  betray 
her  trust  n  him  (for  she  has  believed 
him  of  tho  Orfeans  faction,  until  the 
King's  men  oblige  him  to  produce  iiis 
papers  from  the'cardlnal),  he  frees  her 
brother. 

So,  to  the  famed  Day  of  Dupes, 
when  Marie  de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  have  persuaded  the  king  to 
banish  Richelieu.  Do  Berault  returns 
to  take  his  punishment  from  the  car- 
dinal, "like  a  man,"  and  the  cardinal 
departs  from  his  palace,  a  tragic  figure, 
with  but  one  of  his  drummer  boys  to 
announce  his  presence.  But  the  duke's 
plot  is  told  to  the  king,  and  the  film 
ends  happily  with  Gil  de  Berault  re- 
stored in  favor  and  Renee,  and  the  car- 
dinal once  more  reinstated. 

Despite  the  well-stocked  galaxy  of 
names  that  mark  the  cast,  with  the 
exception  of  Robert  Mantell  s  •  dis- 
tinguished performance  of  Richelieu, 
which  he  has  played  for  so  many  years 
In  Bulwer  Lytton's  play  on  the  stage, 
the  acting  Is  mediocre.  John  Charles 
Thomas,  a  good  tenor.  Is  but  a.  flaccid, 
ineffectual  hero,  and  Alma  Rubens  is 
a  lay  figure.  Of  the  others.  Rose 
Coghlan  as  Marie  de  Medici,  and 
Genevieve  Hamper,  In  a  few  moments, 
give  authoritative  characterizations. 

Of  lesser  Import  are  the  platitudinous 
sub-titles,  the  brutal  whipping  scene, 
and  the  strained  comedy  of  Gil  de 
Beraulfs  retainer,  yet  they  did  not 
add  to  the  romanticism  of  the  piece. 
It  is  a  pitv  that  more  was  not  made 
of  the  story,  for  it  had  possibilities 
tliat  a  dashing  and  handsome  hero  and 
a  lovelier  heroine  might  have  enhanced. 

E.  G. 


If  majterial  progress  had  advanced  dur- 
ing the  last  10,000  years  as  it  advanced 
In  the  19th  century  the  world  would 
probably  be  so.  ordered  that  it  would  be 
uninhabitable.    And  that  will  happen  if 
humanity  does  not  again  find  a  phase 
of  asceticism,  or  of  Intellectuallsm,  or  of 
religious  nirvana  which  will  make  it 
despise  everything  mechanical.  These 
I  oscillations  are  very  jjrobable.    We  do 
j  nol  know  If  men.  Instead  of  beginning 
1  by    cutting  stones,  did  not  begin  by 
I  dreaming  under  the  stars  while  they 
were  climbing  ttees.— Remy  de  Dour- 
mont. 

WEATHER  LORE 

Thunder  and  lightning  last  Saturday 
night.  Let  us  consujt  the  wisdom  of  the 
common  people  as  voiced  In  familiar 

sayings:  i 

When  it  thunders  in  March  it  brings 
sorrow. 

When  March  thifnders,  tools  and  arms' 
get  rusty. — Portuguese. 

Thunder  in  March  betoloens  a  fruitful 
year. — German. 

When  it  thunders  in  March  we  may 
cry  "Alas!" — French. 

And  one  more  weather  saw:  If  the 
first  three  days  of  April  be  foggy,  there 
will  be  a  flood  In  June. 


W.  H.  D.  Informs  us  that  a  large  sign 
on  a  building  opposite  Mt.  Auburn  cem- 
etery reads: 

STORAGE  FOR  DEAD  AUTOS.  . 

UNANIMOUSLY  ADMITTED 

-As  the  World  Wags: 

One  would  think  that  Urslnius  Grater 
of  Norrlstown,  Pa.,  might  scratch  or 
claw  his  way  into  the  w.  k.  Hall  of 
Fame.  M.  G.  B. 

Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  about  a  revised  New  England 
Primer  for  those  most  Intimately  Inter- 
ested? 

In  Albert  Fall 
We  sinned  all. 
By  the.  way,  who  put  the  "Sin"  In 
"Sinclair"? 

Now,  If  Sinclair  Is  only  a  modlflca- 
tlon  of  Saint  Clair,  how  can  "Saint" 


by  day  li#«V«ry  yvny  I'n. 
li  in    r  and  nuttler.  M'  ' 

Kimt  Milton. 
'  — .».--  ■ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Co  to  the  doctor  on  your  birthday 
and  you'll  live  ^to  boc  another  Wrth- 
d.^y." 

lUit  you  don't  have  to  go  to  the  doc- 
tor on  your  birthday;  somebody  always 
sends  for  tho  Jolly  old  doc  and  ho  comes 
on  the  run.  And  then  he  finds  you  sklp- 
ping  around  In  the  cherry  tree,  dearie, 
and  he  climbs  up  and  guts  yo*u  and  puts 
you  In  a  basket  and  tleis  you  with  pretty 
silk  ribbons  to  the  knob  of  the  front 
door.  Then  he  knocks  on  the  door  and 
runs  blithely  away.  ^,„„„ 

Chestnut  Hill.       J^^^  SANGER. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  late  Mr.  Pancho  Villa  dubbed  his 
erstwhile  friend,  tho,  not-qulte-so-late 
Mr.  Carranza,  a  caCcaruchl— the  same 
being  Mexican  for  cockroach.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Carranza  has  brains  and  so  has  a  cock- 
roach. Once  this  friend  changed  brains 
at  a  Junction  point  in  Arizona." 

This  from  good  old  poc  Evans's  col- 
umn In  The  Herald.  In  the  belief  that 
any  change  would  be  for  the  better,  I 
suggest  that  some  of  our  senators  and 
representatives  at  AVashlnglon  permit 
themselves  to  be  conducted  to  this  un- 
named Junction  point  in  Arizona  where 
the  experiment  might  be  made. 

Is  It  "cuccaruchi"  In  Mexico?  The 
Spanish  term  is  "cucaracha."  Do  you 
remember  the  famous  "Cucaracha  slide" 
in  the  Panama  canal? 

Taunton.  RALPH  F.  MacKENDRICK. 

Our  word  "cockroach"  Is  supposed  to 
come  from  the  Spanish  "cucaracha," 
through  Capt.  John  Smith's  spelling  of 
It  "cacarootch."  The  Portuguese  w^ord 
is  "caroucha."  In  William  Blngley'a 
Animal  Biography,  the  insect  is  called 
the  "kakkerlac."  Patrick  Browne  of 
Ireland  in  his  "Civil  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  Jamaica"  (1756)  mentions  the 
cockroach  apple,  the  smell  of  which  was 
thought  to  kill  the  insect.  As  we  have 
said  before,  a  Frenchman  of  scientific 
attainments,  and  a  gourmet,  published  a 
cookbook  with  recipes  for  preparing  all 
manner  of  insects  for  the  table.  He  gave 
a  dinner  to  intrepid  friends  and  investi- 
gators. The  cockroach  soup  was  partic- 
ularly relished. 


"PREFACE" 
M.  C.  M.  in   her  convent  days  en- 
larged "Preface"  in  this  manner: 
P— Petes 
R — Rose 
E— Elizabeth 
F — Foxes 
A — Anne 
c; — Cat 

E — Ellen  ate  the  rat. 

"GEOGRAPHY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  schoolboy  gag  that  I  haven't  seen 
during  the  recent  discussion  is  tho  one 
that  spells  "geography,"  to  wit:  "George 
Emery's  old  grandmother  rode  a  pig 
home  yesterday." 

Another  I  remember:  "Fresh  boiled 
eels  are  darned  good  cliowder."  The 
Initial  letters  denote  in  music  the  keys 
of  one  flat,  two  flats,  etc.  Who  knows 
the  Jingle  for  the  keys  with  sharps? 


Boston. 


W.  A.  SANDERS. 


UNFAIR  BUSINESS  METHODS 

(Firom  the  March  Bulletin  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Architects.) 
An  Interesting  sidelight  on  the  meth- 
ods by  which  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent architectural  firms  of  Boston  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  several  large 
commissions  lately.  Is  furnished  by  the 
przmxy  obsqyllm  ooocoeilloooooo  vxpylz- 
rumrumrumrumrum  loruglovely  which 
he  did  not  anticipate  until  pryzlmoxy- 
blotty  mamamama  ma  mamamama 
rumrumrumruni  rum  ooooooeeeeUlttz. 

SPRING  "HAS  CAP^E"? 

(FVom  the  Beliowa  Kalis.  \t..  Times  via 
C.  Howard  of  Grafton,  Vt.) 
Windham  should  have  had  some  items 
last  week,  but  guess  they  got  beniunbed 
with  the  cold  while  en  route  to  Bellows 
Falls.  If  this  llonlsh  wind  keeps  blow- 
ing it  will  take  a  week  to  thaw  out 
the  items  to  a  point  where  they  will  bo 
iiriiitable,  but  we  are  not  giving  up  in 
despair,  lor  spring  will  come  a3  nat- 
urally as  the  day  and  night.  TIio  snow 
will  run  laughing  down  the  mountain 
sides  to  the  valleys  in  an  ecstasy  of 
pleasure  to  be  on  Us  way  to  tho  sea. 
The  babble  of  the  brooks  will  be  audible 
and  the  air  will  be  touched  with  a  lazy 
fragrance,  as  of  hidden  flowers.  The 
south  wind  u-ill  return,  conscious  that 
it  has  been  tardy  and  will  softly  ask  to 
be  forgiven.  Over  certain  roads  and  in 
llio  vicinity  of  schoolhouses  lovers  will 
walk  and  dolo  out  the  same  tale  that 
i.s  old  aa  time.  Yes;  our  hilltops  will 
Kleam  In  morning's  spring  and  we  will 
hear  the  melody  of  birds  and  bees,  for 
the  past  will  be  the  grotesque  nightmare 
of  the  winter's  glum.    Yg^l|y  sprlns  will 
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onit.  Jn  the  trees.  tJio  sap  lies  reaay 
•  T  the  niaelo  rlslnir.  Soma  nlglit  be- 
'  10  wo  realize  It  a  irog  v,iv.  tHp  boldly 

or  the  ovcrtuio.  althousU  the  past  week 
'..IS  sliowii  no  such 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLONIAL— "One     Kiss,"  an 
adaptation  by   Clare  Kunimer 
of  the  French  musical  comedy 
"Ta  Bouche."    Pleasing  music 
and  an  amusing  story,  acted  by 
l-/Ouise    Goody^    Oscar  Shaw, 
John  E.  Hazzard,  Ada  Lewis 
and  others.    Second  week. 
COPLEY— "R.  U.  R.,"  Karel  Ca- 
pek's    searching    satire    of  a 
world  mechanized,  performed  by 
the  repertory  company  for  the 
third  week. 

HOLLIS  STREET— "Merton  of 
the  Movie.s,"  a  brilliant,  satiri- 
cal comedy  about  moving  pic- 
ture life  and  manners,  drama- 
tized by  Messrs.  Kaufman  and 
Connelly  from  Harry  Leon 
Wilson's  novel.  Capitally  act- 
ed by  Glenn  Hunter  as  Merton, 
and  the  company.  Last  three 
weeks. 

MAJESTIC— "America,"    D.  W. 
Griffith's  elaborate,  itnpressive 
and  exciting  film  play  of  the 
American  revolution.    Story  by 
Robert    W.    Chambers.  Carol 
Dempster,    Charles    E.  Mack, 
Neil  Hamilton  and  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore.    Fourth  week. 
PEABODY  PLAYHOUSE, 
Charles    street  —  "Sophie," 
Philip    Moeller's    drama  with 
Sophie  Arnould  as  the  heroine. 
SELWYN— "Dangerous  People," 
a  comedy  of  thieves  by  Oliver 
White.    William  Courtenay  as 
a  gentleman  adventurer,  cool, 
imperturbable.    Second  week.  I 
SHUBERT— "Topics  of  1923,"  a  ! 
Winter    Garden    revue  with 
Alice  Dely^ia;  comedians,  sing-  i 
ers    and    dancer.s.  Gorgeously 
produced   in   respect  to  stage 
settings  and  costumes.  Second 
week. 

TREMONT— "The  Te.i  Command- 
ments," a  Cecil  B.  de  Mille  film 
play  with  a  biblical  prologue; 
and  a  modern  application. 
Theodore  Roberts,  Charles  del 
Roche,  Rod  La  Rocque  and 
Leatrice  Joy.    Fourth  week. 

From  time  to  time  we  published  In 
this  column  verses  that  attracted  lively 
attention.  Signed  "The  King  of  the 
Black  Isles,"  they  appeared  at  first  In 
several  newspapers  of  Chicago.  Cor- 
respondents wrote  in  Boston  asking  the 
name  of  the  poet.  Booksellers  in  Bos- 
ton were  questioned  by  njany,  If  they 
knew  the  author,  where  his  volume  or 
volumes  could  be  obtained;  would  they 
order  copies? 

Now  we  know  all  about  the  King  of 
the  Black  Isles.  His  father  was  Mah- 
mud,  who  ruled  three-score  and  ten 
years,  "after  which  ho  went  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord."  The  son  married 
his  cousin,  and  at  last  found  her  hid- 
eously unfaithful  to  him.  Surprised  by 
him,  she  pronounced  strange  words 
which  turned  him  into  half-stone,  half- 
man,  the  lower  half  being  stone,  so  that 
he  was  unable  to  rise;  neither  dead  nor 
alive.  The  Sultan,  wishing  to  learn  about 
the  mystery  of  certain  fish,  seeing  this 
fair  young  man,  grieved  with  sore  grief 
and  cried:  "Alack  and  well  away!  .  ,  . 
But  there  is  no  Majesty  and  there  is  no 
Might  save  in  Allah,  the  glorlou.'?,  the 
great"'  How  the  Sultan  induced  the 
wicked  woman  to  restore  the  king  to 
his  natural  form;  how  the  people  of  the 
city  and  the  four  islands  were  turned 
from  fish  into  men  and  women;  how 
the  sorceress  and  her  lover  were  slain — 
all  this  was  told  in  "The  Talo  of  the 
Ensorcelled  Prince,"  by  Scheherazade 
in  "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights"; 
but  though  the  king  was  described  bv 
her  as  "a  WL-li-shaped  wight,  with  elo- 
quence a  ght,"  his  verses,  wJch  the  ex- 
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ccptlon  of  a  few  lines,  ^lave"  not  -omo 
down  to  us,  and  they  are  of  a  slight 
merit. 

The  months  went  by  and  with  the 
appearance  of  poem  after  poem,  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers  grew  more  im- 
portunate. Some  did  not  hesitate  to 
name  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  dis- 
tinguished Sociologist,  as  the  poet.  We 
knew  better,  for  Mr.  Johnson,  a  master 
of  sinewy  prose,  has  not  wooed  the 
Muse.  At  last  the  well  kept  secret  was 
revealed:  The  King  of  the  Black  Isles 
if  Mr.  J.  U.  Nicolson  of  Chicago.  HIS 
poems  have  been  published  in  an  at- 
tractive form  by  the  Covici-McGee  Co. 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Keith  Preston  contrib- 
utes a  short  preface,  in  which  he  says 
that  Mr.  Nlcolson's  masters  are  the 
singing  poets  from  "Villon  to  Swin- 
burne;" that  hi.s  "escape  from  our  per- 
turbed and  petty  present  lies  most  of- 
ten In  the  pomps  and  splendors  of  the 
past."  According  to  Mr.  Preston,  our 
poet  Is  "not  too  Immediate"  even  in 
I  love,  whatever  that  may  mean.  "For 
puttmg  life  and  hu-e  into  the  past  he 
stands  among  current  poets  as  a  Saba- 
tinl  among  novelists."  We  think  much 
better  of  Mr.  Nicol.wn  than  that. 

In  this  volume  are  to  be  found  "A 
Lady  lived  in  Lesbos,"  with  its  haunt- 
ing lines;  the  unforgettable  "Streets 
of  X^ell."  "There  was  a{  Queen  in  Nine- 
veh." all  the  verses  that  reprinted  here, 
set  young  readers  a-dreaming  and  led 
the  old  to  mourn  the  flight  of  the  years. 
There  la  sadness  In  the  passion  of  this 
Poet. 

"In  Babylon,  In  Babylon, 

The  walls  are  fallen  down 
And  gone  are  all  the  princes 

And  merchants  of  the  town; 
The  little  laughing  ladles 

And  lords  of  bitter  wars 
In  all  the  halls  of  Babylon 

Are  quiet  as  the  stars," 


'  There  are  also  poems  of  greater 
length,  "Bathsheba."  "The  King  of  thei 
Black      l.'^les."      "Guinevere:  Before! 

Dawn."    In  the  "Rondel"  

"Death  is  only  a  long  forgetting 
After  the  sundown,   hidden  away 
In  a  cool  dark  bed— at  the  end  of  day 
While  the  Gods  keep  watch  and  the 

stars  are  setting,"  

there  are  echoes  of  familiar  verses  by 
Heine  and  Henley.  I 

The  Chicago  Tribune  published  a  let- 
ter from  a  correspondent  saying  that  a  : 
clerk  In  a  book  shop  told  him  that  the 
second  edition  was  deleted;  that  one  of 
the  poems  had  been  thrown  overboard. 
This  we  cannot  understand.  Or  was 
this  said  to  benefit  collectors  of  first 
editions?  It  was  also  said  that  on  a 
certain  day  Mr.  Nicolson  was  to  be 
king  of  the  book  aisles  in  a  department 
store,  prepared  to  sign  his  name  for 
those  desiroup.  Reading  paragraphs  of 
;  this  character,  we  wish  that  the  King 
;  of  the  Black  Isles  had  not  unmasked, 

!  Mr.  Nicholson  was  not  always  con- 
tented with  his  verses  when  thev  first 
appeared  in  newspapers.  Witness  the 
changes  in  "Sapphics:" 
In  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"Out  of  her  mouth  trembled  a  sigh  for 
waking. 

Yet  to  her  feet  fitted  th^s  pyrple  san- 
dals," 

In  the  volume: 

"Out  of  tired  lips  fluttered  a  sigh  for 
waking, 

Yet  with  fingers  fitting  tho  purple  san- 
dals." 

There  are  other  changes,  some  of 
which  are  questionable,  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  "wrought  gold"  for  "red  gold." 

The  following  poem  has  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  the  volume; 

BLIND 

The  throbbing  of  the  city  Is  like  lions. 
Like   lions  roaring  at  sunset   In  old 
Rome, 

Being  hungry  In  their  dungeons  or  being 
sad 

For  their  unbounded  midnights.  Ah, 
tho  color. 

The  splendor  and  the  color  of  the  city! 

There  must  be  beauty  thronged  in  cost- 
ly silks, 

Delicious  bea^ity  of  women  come  to  buy 
Sables  and  sapphires;  and  there  must  i 

be  men  ' 
Going  in  swift  cars  proudly  and  having 

gold 

To  scatter  and  wearing  purple  and  green 
and  gold.  , 

And  surely  there  are  gardens  beyond 
walls 

Where  there  are  many  roses  and  where 
girls 

With  garlanded  hair  and  laughter  and 

wine-Wet  lips 
Dance  before  little  temples  and  where 
lovers 


In  dark  ^avenues  carpeted  with 
Btara. 


A  surf  gnar^  on  the  beaches.    Are  there 
not  ships 

Big-bellied  and  strange  coma  over  the 

world's  rim? 
Ah,  wandering  ships  with  peacocks  and 

l>lnck  slaves? 
And  ships  borne  down  by  copper  and 

sliver  ingots? 
Are  there  not  princes'  barges  there  and 

queens'? 

Bells  ring  out  In  the  city,  bells  that  call 
Like  trumpets;  and  there  must  be  war- 
riors there. 
For  sMrely  there  are  battles  in  the  earth 
And  beautiful  men  gone  fighting  with 

bright  swords 
And  somewhere  In  the  sunlight  kings 
are  dying! 

"Tho  King  of  the  Black  Isles"  is  a 
book  to  read  and  re-read,  not  to  he  dis 
missed    as    newspaper    poetry  pitch- 
forked for  a  volujne. 

yV:&  itiava  our  own  neiwpajper  poets, 

but  they  are  not  even  Princes  of  any! 
islands.  The  influence  of  Longfellowl 
Is  plainly  seen  in  these  verses  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Ben  Hart:  I 
I  stood  on  tho  bridge  at  noonday 

As  the  clocks  were  sinking  the  hour. 
An  airplane  roared  over  the  city. 
Then  around  the  custonxs  tower. 

I  saw  that  planks  were  missing 

In  the  sidewalk  under  me. 
With  an  effort  I  kept  froffo  fallling 
And  landing  in  the  soa. 

As  I  clung  to  the  rusty  railing 

On  that  Wlni3y  day  in  March,  I 

I  wondered  if  the  puhlic  considered  | 

!     How  the  thing  was  lacking  starch.  | 

Alcove  the  wom-ont  rafters  \ 
The  splintered  (planks  did  lay;  \ 

And  the  autos  that  came  to  the  city 
Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  tliem  away. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of 

NOTES  QUA  JEWELS 

(For  A3  the  World  Wags) 
Some  notes  are  tawdry—- 
Meaningless 
As  earrings 
On  a  silly  blonde  head. 
Others  are  pearls 
Mi.st-flung. 
And  some 
Are  heart-deep 
Like  a  line  brooch 
On  the  breast 
Of  an  Intelligent 
Woman. 

GORDON'S  OLYMPIA  —  "Twenty- 
One,"  film  directed  by  Henry  King  for 
the  Inspiration  Pictures.  The  cast  Iut 
eludes  Richard  Barthelmess,  Dorothy 
Mackalll,  Ivan  Simpson,  Dorothy  Cum- 
mlngs  and  others. 

Much  depends  on  the  title  when  It  Is 
"Twenty-One,"  and  the  subject,  a 
straightforward  and  pampered,  youth 
whose  mother,  a  faddist.  Insists  that! 
he  dance  to  the  tune  that  she  asks 
him  to  play,  even  literally,  as  a  leaping 
faun  beset  by  graceless  nymphs  about 
a  fountain. 

But  he  falls  In  love  with  a  wistful 
girl  from  the  slums,  who  Is  spending 
her  vacation  at  his  moUier's  rest  camp, 
and  whose  father  Is  the  foreman  in  his 
father's  factory.  She  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  who  understands  him,  and 
thinks  his  life  Is  an  empty  one,  and 
they  meet  at  night  to  go  to  the  annual 
pow-wow  of  the  Czecho-Slovaklans. 
But,  unlike  the  wilful  pair  In  "Hindle 
Wakes,"  they  are  quite  willing  to  marry 
and  It  is  only  his  father's  Interference 
that  prevents  It.  The  girl  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  endowment,  and  her 
mother  with  a  farm.  If  she  will  marry 
someone  else  before  he  is  21. 

So  the  boy  leaves  home,  and  is  be- 
friended by  a  slovenly  taxi-driver 
whom  he  meets  at  a  lunch  counter,  be- 
comes a  taxi-driver  and  saves  his 
father  from  blackmailing  automobile 
thieves,  ane  of  whom  was  to  marry  the 
girl.  Now  a  hero,  he  refurns  again, 
and  Is  restored  to  favor,  and  the  girl. 

Not  a  novel  story,  but  admirably 
plsiyed,  and  each  particular  role  Is  care- 
fully Individualized  so  that  the  stigma 
of  "type"  Is  not  so  applicable.  Richard 
Barthelmess,  after  the  rigors  of  swash- 
buckling In  "The  Fighting  Blade,"  re- 
turned to  the  ranks  of  the  modern  Ju- 
venile, and  gives  the  same  thought  and 
^  earnestness  to  his  playing  of  John  Mc- 
Cullovjfh  that  he  does  to  everything  else, 
that  he  plays.  Dorothy  MackaiU,  Ivan 
Simpson,  and  the  ex-police  matron  who 
is  guardian  of  the  rest  camp,  do  excel- 
lent work  in  their  respective  roles. 

E.  G. 

^   ^  ^ 

LOEWS  ST.\TE — Jackie  Coogan  In 
".-V  Boy  of  Flanders,"  adapted  from 
Oulda's  "A  Dog  of  Flanders,"  with  a 
cast  that  includes  Jackie  Coogan,  Nigelj 
Brullier,  Lionel  Belmore,  and  Teddy^ 

Should  the  "movie"  producer  rear- 
range a  story  to  suit  his  purposes.  Is 
perhaps  the  most  time-worn  question 
concerning  the  films,  yet  with  each  new 
and  strange  "adaptation,"  one  wonders 
more  as  to  Why  the  producer  bothers 
with  a  written  script.  Why  not  adapt 
as  one  goes,  and  let  the-  written  playi 
or  novel  alone?    Of  course,  there  arel 


few  original  storle.s,  and  ogP-in,  there  isi 
the  great  draw  of  a  "naine,"  and  es- 
tablished reputation.     So,  as  with  "A 
Boy  of  Flanders,"   Incident  and  em- 
phasls    are    rearranged     to    fit  thel 
"movies."  I 
Drawn  from  Oulda's  pathetic  tale  of! 
Nello  and  his  dog  Patrasche,  "A  Boy 
of  Flanders"  is  well  suited  to  the  tal- 
ents of  Jackie  Coogan,  and  once  again 
after  many  Interludes,  he  Is  allowed  to 
act  as  he  did  in  "The  Kid,"  to  swag- 
ger   like    Douglas   Falrba-.ks,    to  cut 
caoers  like  Charlie  Chaplin.     There  Is 

an  excellent  bit  of  comedy  in  his  pose 
as  a  girl  at  a  party,  when  he  smirks, 
pouts  and  dances  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  fellows,  until  his  long  breeches 
begin  to  show  beneath  his  skirts,  and 
he  is  unceremoniously  kicked  over  the 
fence. 

There  la  the  blind  grandfather  who 
dies  of  starvation,  the  unkind  landlord, 
who  resembles  Ole  Bill,  whether  pur- 
posely or  not,  and  Baas  Cogez,  the 
Antwerp  dignitary  for  whose  daughter, 
Alois,  Nello  has  a  youthful  affection. 
There  is,  too,  the  kind  mother  of  Aolsl, 
and  the  visiting  artist  who  discovers 
Nello's  adoration  of  Rubens's  "The 
Descent  From  the  Cross,"  that  is  hung 
In  the  cathedral,  and  believes  him  to 
have  ability.  Nello  wins  the  prize  for 
the  best  original  sketch,  and  Is  saved 
from  freezing  to  death  by  the  artist, 
who  then  adopts  him.  A  happy  Cin- 
derella fable. 

As  a  production.  It  Is  unusually  beau- 
tiful, and  the  lighting  In  many  of  the 
Interiors  is  suggestive  of  tlie  Dutch  lit- 
tle masters,  and  the  soft  haze 'about 
the  windmills  and  fields  gives  it  the 
beauty  of  the  landscapes  ,of  Ruysdaels 
It  IS  a  pity  that  they  mUst  introduce 
,  a  love  afl-alr  even  into  a  Jackie  Coogan 
picture.  Before,  we  have  been  spared 
this,  but  now  even  Jackie  Coogan  must 
have  his  romance.  With  this  exception 
and  perhaps  an  excusable  change  of 
emphasis  in  the  story,  "A  Boy  of  Flan- 
ders ■  IS  amusing,  and  Jackie  Coogan  is 
chLf.l  still  capable  of 

chlldUh  tragedy.  The  cast  Is  compe- 
.t,  '/^"^v.^'^*'  Brullier,  as  the  blind 
grandfather,  adds  one  more  excellent 
character  study  to  his  galaxy.     E.  g 

MISS  LEVYIN  " 
PIANO  RECITAL 

By  i>HiLIP  HALE 

Florence  Judith  Levy,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last'  night  In  Jordan  hall.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Mendelssohn, 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  E  minor;  Scarlatti, 
Sonata,   C  major;   Bach,   Gavotte  and 
Gigue  from  the  French   Suite  No.  5; 
•  Debussy,   Reflets  dans  I'eau,   Clair  de 
lune,  and  Jardins  sous  la  pluie;  Chopin, 
Npctiirne,  op;  62,  No.  2,  Mazurka  op.  24, 
No.  ,2.  Etude  op.  25, .  No.  2;  No.  1  of 
,Trois  Etudes;  Etude,   op.   25,   No.  H; 
Grainger,   Pastoral  and  Country  Gar- 
dens (English  Morris  Dance). 
I       Tlie  recital  was  commendably  short 
,  and  the  program  as  a  whole  provided 
music   that  was  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
Thei-e  was  no  formal  and  orthodox  so- 
'Pata,  played  from  a  sense  of  duty;  there 
.•*ere  no  thunderous,  aggressive,  arro- 
J^ant  transcription?;  ho  set  of  intermin- 
able, annoying  variations.     The  music  i 
Iselected  gave  pleasure,  and  that  is  the  | 
chief  object  of  music.    We  hear  much 
-»J)ont  its  being  an  "educational  force," 
and    lecturers   go    about  "explaining" 
,  music.  Insisting  that  it  .must  be  "under- 
stood"  technically  If  it  is  te  be  en- 
j  joyed;  insisting  on  its  civic  and  moral  | 
mission.    True  music  is  an  appeal  to 
the  senses,  not  the  mind;  to  the  heart 
and  not  t)te  brain.    It  Is  embtional.  A 
dazzling  piece  by  Scarlatti  or  a  gIgue 
by  Bach  is  emotional  In  the  most  lib- 
eral sense  of  the  word.   Nor  need  one  be 
disturbed  by  seeing  the  names  Scarlatti 
Bach,   Debussy,   Chopin  In  succession.' 
inese  composers  are  of  kin. 

Miss  Levy  has  been  unusually  well 
taught,  but  it  Is  gratifying  to  note.  In 
performance  she  Is  not  outwardly  too 
mindful  of  herMnstructfon.    She  plays 
freely  as  from  her  own  Impulse.  Her 
touch  IS  agreeable;  she  has  a  command" 
of  dynamic  gradations;  her  strength  is 
not  unduly  exerted;  she  sings  her  mel- ,' 
odic  phrases  and  does  not  poke  or  ham- 
mer them.    She  is  young  and  no  doubt 
exults  in  speed.    As  a  rule  this  speedl 
was  controlled,  and  her  choice  of  templl 
was  fortunate  as  her  phrasing  was  "mu-l 
slcal.     In    Mendelssohn's    fugue  there 
were  moments  When  the  rhjthmic  flow 
was   interrupted,   as  it   seemed  to  us.' 
unnecessarily  and  to  the  detriment  of 
continuity.     She  p!|yed  tl>e  pieces  by 
Debussy,  composed  before  he  began  to 
write  after  the  manner  of  Debussy,  with 
full    appreciation    of    their  e.v'quisita 
beauty.    Her  Interpretation  of  Chopin's 
Nocturne   was   rather   mannered,  with 
too   deliberate   emphasis   on  unessen- 
tiaH,    played   as   If   with   anxiety  to 
achie^re  "great  expression." 
Grainger's  Pastoral,  played  here  for 
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,la.    A  trut. 
ven  If  It  '» 
:        n  Owu  lu.^y  truthfully 
loa  of  country  life. 
,.  Hudlence  showed  lively  en- 
of  MIsa  Levy's  worth. 


^Vhen  we  hear  a  formldabls  pianist. 
liUe  Mr.  Lamond,  play  an  endless  set  of 
)\-srlatloiis.  we  recall  the  performance  by 
Miss  Wirt,  the  govemesB,  of  the  varla- 
tlcna  oa  "Such  a.  Gettin'  up  Stairs."  She 
played  them  for  Thackeray's  Mr.  Snob 
when  he  visited  Maj.  Ponto  in  Mangel- 
wurzplshlre. 

•  ■^^'hen  she  had  banged  out  the  tune 
s!oi\  ly,  she  be^n  a  different  manrter  of 
'Gettin'  up  Stairs.'  and  did  so  with  a 
fur\-  and  swiftness  quite  Incredible.  She 
spun  up  stairs:  she  whirled  up  stairs; 
she  galloped  up  stairs:  she  rattled  up 
stairs;  and  then,  havinfr  got  the  tune  to 
the  top  landing,  as  It  were,  she  hurled  It 
down  again,  ehrielilng  to  the  bottom 
floor,  where  It  sank  In  a  crash  as  if  ex- 
hau.'sted  by  the  breathless  rapidity  of  the 
descent.  Then  Miss  TV'irt  played  the 
Gettin"  up  Staira'  witli  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  ravishing  solemnity:  plain- 
tive moans  and  sobs  issued  from  the 
keys— you  wept  and  trembled  as  you 
were  gettin'  up  stairs.  Jliss  Wirt's  hands 
seemed  to  faint  and  wail  and  die  in  vari- 
ations again,  and  she  went  up  with  a 
savage  clang  and  rush  of  trumpets,  as 
if  Miss  Wirt  was  storming  a  breach;  and 
although  I  knew  nothing  of  music,  as  I 
sat  and  listened  with  my  mouth  open  to 
this  wonderful  display  ...  I  wondered 
the  windows  did  not  crack  and  the  chan- 
delier start  out  of  the  beam  at  the 
sound  of  this  earthquake  of  a  piece  of 
music.  .  .  .  The  young  ladles  gave  a 
heave  and  a  gasp  of  admiration — a  deep- 
breathing,  gushing  sound,  such  as  you 
hear  at  church  when  the  sermon  comes 
to  a  full  stop." 

Here  Is  a  true  story  of  a  little  mis- 
understanding. In  a  country  "place  a 
small  girl  was  believed  by  her  parents 
to  be  a  great  pianist  and  was  sent  to 
pass  some  district  examination.  She 
returned,  saying  that  she  thought  she 
bad  done  very  well.  Her  mother  asked 
her  what  sort  of  an  examiner  she  had 
had.  "Well,  mother,"  said  slie;  "he  was 
a  small,  dark  man  with  a  round  face, 
and  very  religious."  "What  made  you 
think  he  was  religious"  7  "Oh,  I'm  sure 
he  -was.  He  sat  all  the  time  with  his 
liead  in  his  hands  while  I  was  playing, 
and  once  he  said,  'O  vny  God,'  very 
reverently." — ^London  Dally  Chronicle. 


The  Daily  Telegraph  reviewed  Mr. 
Kcussevitsky's  concert  of  March  10th  in 
Ix)ndon.  The  program  included  Brahms's 
Fourth  Symphony  and  Strauss's  "Don 
Juan."  "The  most  illuminating  perform- 
ance came  with  the  symphony,  the  mas- 
sive architecture  of  which  sliowed  Mr. 
Koussevitsky's  pow'er  of  building  up 
and  holding  a  climax  far  more 
favorably  than  did  Strauss's  sym- 
phoni3  poem  .  .  .  Quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  orchestra  had  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  sorting  out  the  con- 
ductor's complicated  directions,  there 
■were  several  places  where  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitsky  left  u.i  wondering  whether  the 
Don  was  reallj^  so  feverishly  melo- 
dramatic a  personage  as  he  made  him 
out  to  be." 


Notes  and  lines:  At  a  local  theatre  i 
the  oflier  niglit  the  interlocutor  spoke 
of  "Henry"  (sic)  G.  Wells,  the  emi- 
nent author  of  "Tony  Bungay."  I  won- 
der if  "H.  G."  is  aware  of  the  existence 
of  tiii.s  plagiarist.  He,  Herbert,  once 
dunned  me  for  a  penny  extra  postage 
he  had  to  pay  on  my  letter.  I  don't 
th.nk  that  he  would  stand  for  tliis 
fllching  of  his  well-known  honors. 

A.  KNLTT. 


A   PLAN    orj    \',  OliO.^ 
I. Ml    sSliaw  say.";  that  some  of  his  plH.\  s 
1^  10  miles  long  In  the  original.) 
To  O.  B.  S.  belongs  the  glory 

Of  covering  such  extcn.sive  tracts 
Tliftt  critics  listening  to  the  atory 

Are  fain  to  shave  between  the  acts. 

When  bj-  dramometer  they're  meted. 
As  Bernard  tramps  his  study  floor, 

A  full  ten  miles  has  been  completed— 
.■\  playwright's  record,  to  B.  Shaw. 

But  stay;  historians  would  remind  us 
How  'tis  an  undisputed  fact 

That  in  the  good  old  days  behind  us 
London  produced  a  Five-Mile  Act. 

A.  W.,  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle. 

I'he  Harvard  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
Marie  Sundelius,  soprano,  will  give  a 
concert  tonight  in  Symphony  hall.  To- 
morrow night  Mr.  Dohnanyi,  pianist, 
will  play  in  Symphony  hall  and  Jean 
Nolan,  an  Irish  contralto  who  has  been 
loudly  praised  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  ' 
and  France,  will  sing  in  Jordan  hall. 
Saturday  night  the  music  clubs  of  Phll- 
I  lips-Exeter  Academy  will  give  a  concert 
I  in  Jordan  hail.  The  testimonial  concert 
to  Mr.  MoIIenhauer  will  take  clace  In 
I  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  aftSrnoon. 
The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Apollo  Club,  the  People's  Symphony 
orchestra  and  Richard  Crooks,  tenor, 
will  take  part  in  it.  , 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  Boston  ' 
Symphony  orcheBtra's  extra  concerts 
will  be  given  in  Symphony  hall  next  ! 
.Monday  niglit.  The  orchestral  pieces  will 
be  Beethoven's  seventh  symphony ; 
Scalero's  Suite  for  string  quartet  and 
string  orchestra,  and  excerpts  from 
Wagner's  "Ring  of  the  Nibelungen."  Eva 
Gauthier  will  sing  "Una  voce  poco  fa" 
from  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  two 
"Hebrew  Melodies"  by  Ravel :  Kaddisch 
and  the  Eternal  Enigma. 


We  happened  recently  <iio  mention  Eu- 
gene Oudin  as  taking  part  In  the  first 
performance  of  "Dorothy  '  in  New  York. 
"L.  R.  R,"  Vvrites  :  "Eugene  had  all  the 
ladles  in  a  frenzy  40  years  ago.  I  re- 
memljer 

'Thy  face  shali  ever  lead  me  on 
I     From  darkest  night  to  fairest  dawn, 

First  love  shall  last 
I     Till  life's  shadows  pass.' 
i     "Our  girls  were  cold  to  us  for  veeks 
after  hearing  Eugene.    And  lovely  Cath- 
erine Lewis!  Are  there  such  now?  May- 
be." 

Oudin  died  in  1S94.  He  was  only  3G 
years  old.  Born  in  New  York  of  Frencli 
parentage  he  practised  law  ttntil  1S84, 
though  having  been  a  boy  soprano,  he 
became  solo  baritone  at  St.  Stephen's 
Churoh.  Hiis  singing  in  operetta  and 
grand  opera  was  distingyislied  by.  its 
n-armth  and  refinement.  Stricken  sud- 
Idenly  with  paralysis  in  London,  lie  died 
jthere  within  the  two  weeks  following 
the  stroke. 


The  Londoners  take  their  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan   very  seriously.    Here  is  Mr. 
E.    H.    Bayley  writing   to   the  Times, 
annoyed  because  at  a  revival  of  "The 
Sorcerer"  John  Wellington  Wells  was 
represented  as  a  vulgarian  wearing  a 
fantastic   costume.    Mr.   Bayley  heard 
I  Gilbert    explaining   to    the   first  com- 
I  pany  that  his  idea  was  to  treat  witch- 
lljCraft  as  an  ordinary  Incident  in  every- 
uilay   life   and   John   Wellington  Wells 
'  Pljhould    be    dressed    as    an  ordinary 
1  trades,man.    And  so  Grossmlth  played 
■  th<^  part  wearing  an   ordinary  frock- 
coat  and  top  hat. 


The  New  Bedford  Mercury,  like 
CI?ra  in  the  story,  was  "simply  de- 
lighted' with  "A  Lady  of  Quality,"  a 
"vivid  and  authentic  portrayal  of  the 
most  extravagant  court  in  history,  fh 
nil  its  riottous  splendor  and  turbulent 
Intrigue;  the  ancient  city  of  London 
Hi^uallzed  in  all  its  colorful  and  tu- 
'multuous  life.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
jcostllest  and  magniflcient  productions 
ever  filmed." 

Yes.  and  also  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nolious. 


"\Vo  were  greatly  interested  In  the 
picture  published  in  The  Herald  last 
Tuesday  s^howlng  five  women  in  Chi- 
cago h.ivlng  their  feet  examined,  not 
by  a  chiropodi.st — we  used  to  call  him 
a  c-orn.  doctor — hut  by  a  "foot  expert." 
for  it  seems  that  in  that  city  hundreds 
fi  fiirls  and  women  have  entered  "the 
perfect  foot  contest."  We  were  inter- 
est'>d  frir  this  reason: 

On  March  5,  1912.  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Klio  AR.=ociation  In  Chicago,  Dr. 
Helen  It.  Kellogg  .-ipoke  in  prai.se  of 
large  feet.  She  admitted  th.at  her  feet 
were  large;  she  boasted  of  the  fact; 
and  then  she  said:  j 

"I  am  happy  to  know  that  Chicago 
women  have  the  reputatirn  of  having 
bi'g  teet.  We  must  live  up  fo  it  and 
cultivate  the  growth  of  our  feet.  Every- 
1  body  ought  to  wear  sandals  In  the 
house.  Never  wear  the  fame  pair  of 
?hr.ps  :wo  days  In  suoce.ssion.  It  re- 
tard.s  the  growth  of  tiie  feet. 

"Big  feet  are    an    indication    of  an 
amiable  temperament.   Big  Intellect.-?  do 
not  go  with  small  feet.    Cultivate  large 
feet:  the  intellect  will  grow  automat- 
i  ically." 

We  await  with  feverish  ar-!oty  the 
'  decision  of  the  Chicago  judges.  Is  the 
!  excellent  Dr.  Kellogg  on  the  jury? 

Intellect  and  amiability — no  doubt  Mr. 
Clarence  McFndden  wa.s  so  indorsed  by 
!  nature,  for  when  he  wished  lessons  In 
waltzing: 

"The  profe.^sor  looked  down  In  alarm  at 
his  feet 

As  .ho  viewed  their  enormous  expanse, 
And  he  tacked  on  a  five  to  his  regular 
price 

T  or  karning  McFadden  to  dance." 

■'Bill  Wrigley  announced  that  he  was 
not  going  to  stick  an.v  longer  to  Hiram 
Johnson  for  President.  Hiram  struck 
back  immediately,  dorlaring  he  would 
never  chew  gum  again." 

THAT  "LOW"  CONVERSATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"      ancient  story  about  only  low  con- 
.!inn  being  permitted  In  the  read- 

nr  iht.  T!-i-t,.„  r'lil-.ii.-  Ijhrarv 


.;(  nd. 

In  New  York  a  ribald 

11,1  I  ,.  .ir.n  culture  referred  to  It 
in  luy  presence,  but  having  just  seen  tn 
their  Ftreef  cars  tills  sign.  "Notice:  you 
.lie  requested  to  leave  at  both  ends  of 
the  car."  .inch  exits  being  difficult  If 
..n. '.x  analomy  were  preserved,  I  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that.  In  the  cases 
ritecl.  New  York  had  nothing  on  Boston 
in  grammatical  culture  at  least,  what- 
ever njlght  be  thought  of  the  rather 
questionable  morals  Implied  In  the  per- 
niif'sl.Mi  granted  by  the  sign  attributed 
f,,  u-  HORACE  C.  WADLIN. 

— - 
ELDER  HOOK 
A.s  the-  World  Wags: 

.\ltliougU  the  rhyme  In  your  coJumn 
rrgardlng  Wilder  John  Hook  had  nothing 
niallcions  in  It,  Elder  Hook  deserved  a 
more  favorable  mention.  He  was  well 
known  to  the  people  of  New  Hampshire 
a  quarter  of  a  century  agi;.  His  deep, 
nif  llnw  voice,  full  of  feeling,  might  have 
.=erved  for  the  description  by  James 
I'.usspll  Lowell: 

"She  thought  no  v'Ice  hed  scch  a.  swing 

Ez  hisn  In  the  choir; 
Myl  When  he  made  Ole  Hundred  ring. 

She  l<nowod  the  Lord  was  ntgher." 
The  "healing  balm,"  although  a  side 
issue,  was  efficacious,  but  was  not  the 
chief  thing  in  Elder  Hook's  life.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  a  type  not  too  coni- 
mcn  nowadays;  shrewd  and  kee.n.,  not 
seekiDg  a  coulest,  but  able.  If  one  arose.. 
!to  hold  his  own.  On  one  occasion  a 
blatant  yoimg  man  tackled  him  on  a 
railway  train  and  was  answered  In 
Solomonic  fashion  (Prov.  xxvi,  5),  Ih" 
minister's  voice,  thougli  not  loud,  filling 
the  car  with  its  deep  vibrations,  until 
the  young  man,  feeling  he  was  getting 
the  worst  of  It,  relapsed  into  sullen 
silence.  After  a  long  pause.  Elder  Hook 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out 
a  small  tin  box  wlilch  he'  placed  on  tlie 
young  man's  knee. 

'  "Here,  brother,  have  a  box  of  my 
'Healing  Balm,'  "  he  said. 

H.  B.  HASTINGS. 

A  LIKDV  IN  A  GARDEN-CLOSE 

There  curled  a  garden  snake  aboMt  her 
knee. 

And  underneath  licr  lashes  lilacswere; 
Above  her  flippant  shoulders,  silk  and 
fur. 

And  glittering  beads  were  twined  my.s- 
teriously. 

Oh.  there  were  orchids,  orchids  every- 
where. 

And  painted  stars  and  trees,  and  slim 

white  fauns 
Who  danced    forever    on  enchanted 

lawns 

With  nymphs  whose  nightly  rendezvou.s 
was  there. 

These  were  her  lawns,  her  roses;  green-  ' 
I  y  bright 

Lay  the  gr.y  grasses,  for  her  foot- 
steps' honor; 

Here  came  her  guest;  she,  regally  the 
donor. 

Tossed  away  madly  beauty  and  delight. 

All  lite  was  but  a  powder-puff;  no  sting 
Of  things  recalle'd  lay  in  her  shtvllow 

gaze.    .    .  . 
Ever  she  dreamed  of  lovers  and  of 
Mays, 

Nor  saw  the  shadows  blackly  lengthen- 
ing. 

Gray  grew  her  garden;  one  beheld  a  tear 
Flosli  on  her  bosom  where  a  dianiond 

burned  ... 
And  bitterly  and  suddenly  she  learned 
The  things  she  lost  were  loveliest;  the 
dead,  most  dear. 

-^Dorothy  Dow. 

THAT  LIMERICK 

"C.  L.  Yi."  asked  for  the  complete  lim- 
erick about  the  young  girl  of  Back  Bay. 
H.  R.  gives  the  following  version: 
"There  was  a  young  maid  of  Back  Bay, 
Who  became  so  bored  and  blase 

That  whilst  still  in  her  teens 

She  refu-'ed  pork  and  beans, 
.\nd  once  threw  a  Transcript  away.  ' 

"T.  G."  sends  this  one; 
"There  was  a  young  girl  of  Back  Bay, 
Whose  manners  were  rather  blase. 

While  still  in  her  teens 

She  refused  pork  and  heans 
And  once  throw  the  Transcript  away." 

M.  C.  of  Fitchburg  saw  this  sign  on 
the  State  road  between  Winchendon  and 
Baldwinville : 

RIVERSIDE  KENNELS 
HOT  DOGS 
Coffee,  Cocoa  and  Soft  Drinks 
TOASTED  AND  LICENSED. 

FINIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  father  told  me  that  in  the  early 
20's  of  the  last  century,  the  b»ys  used 
to  repeat  the  tollowlng: 
F  for  Fineas  (Phlneas) 
I   for  Ineas  f  Aeneas) 
."^J  for  Nuoklebone  | 
1   for  Isaac  i 
and 


HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB' 

For  the   third   Harvard    (ileo  Club 
concert  of    the  season.   last  night  tn 
•*^ymphony  liiill.  Dr.   Ujvl.--on  ar:  ■ 
a  nroKrani  of  genuine  Inlere.it. 

In  place  of  the  iivMnl  thurchly  , 
of  old  time  ,fts  welcome  variety  oi/ne 
a  ".Mi.rning  Hymn"  by  Arnold  Krug, 
pleasant  music  If  not  profound,  a  de- 
lightful old  German  carol.  "In  Dulce 
Jubllo,"  and  a  chorus,  "P'loral*  Fllll 
Israel,"  from  that  plon-jer  among  ora- 
torios. "JepMhah's  Daughter."  by  Car- 
Isslml,  music  of  lamentation  that,  by 
Its  sincerity  and  a  eurloos  approach  to 
modernity  In  expression,  makes  telling, 
even  today.  It  sad  appeal. 

Then  came  Mine.  Marie  .Sundelius  to 
afford  contrast  with  her  lovely  soprano 
voice,  a  voice  singularly  fresh  and 
clear.  Finely  acccvmpanled  by  Mrs. 
Dudley  Fitts.  she  sang  an  nir,  "Credl 
neir  alma  mla,"  by  one  BenatI,  an 
arlett.a  from  Handel's  "Terpsichore," 
the  old  English  song  "So  sweet  Is  she," 
Stravinsky's  "Pastorale"  without  words 
and  a  song  from  the  youthful  Korn- 
gold's  "Todto  Stadt."  Mme.  Sundelius 
gave  much  pleasure;  she  was  recalled 
again  and  again. 

One  of  the  two  events  of  the  evening 
followed.  Gustav  Hoist's  "Dirge  for 
Two  Veterans,"  for  men's  chorus  with 
an  accompaniment  for  two  or  three 
trumpets,  two  trombones,  a  tuba,  piano 
and  drum.  The  poem.  In  free-verse 
fashion,  seems  a  moderately  vivid  and 
moving  account  of  an  affecting  situa- 
tion, which  Hoist  in  his  jnusical  setting 
has  dealt  with  effectively,  from  his 
amazingly-  suggestive  use  of  his  little 
orchestra. 

Impressive  his  music  can  scarcely  be 
called,  since  no  phrase  of  It,  at  a  sing:e 
hearing,  appears  to  possess  real  beauty 
or,  of  itself,  emotional  power. 

"In  Harvest  Time"  followed  It,  a 
charming  chorus  by  the  Finnish  com- 
poser, Merikanto,  and  "The  Foggy  Dew," 
an  Jri&h  folk  song  much  dressed  out.  and 
"Rantin',  Rovin',  Robin,"  a  Scotch  folk 
song,  also  well  tricked  up.  Then,  with 
Mme.  Sundelius  undertaking  the  so- 
prano solo,  the  g:ee  c:ub  sang  "Oh 
Triumph,  All  Ye  Ransomed,"  from  Bee- 
thoven's "Mount  of  Olives." 

•The  second  event  of  the  evening  came 
next,  a  prelude  of  voices  and  instruments 
to  the  dramatic  poem  of  Eugene  Mo- 
rana,  "Les  Cathedrales,"  music  by 
Gabriel  Pierne.  The  text  sugge.-<3  that 
this  work  is  recent,  for  it  tells  of  a 
French  soldier  who  lies  stretched  in  a 
field  between  the  trenches,  alone,  in  mist 
and  darkness,  dreaming  of  the  dreari- 
ness to  come  before  the  day  of  victory 
and  listening  to  the  despairing  voices  of 
people  chanting  in  distant  ruined 
churches  beyond  the  enemy  lines. 

With  fine  imagination  Pierne  has 
found  music  to  fit  the  picture,  music 
sombre,  moving,  and  with  admirable 
skill  and  taste  Mr.  Walter  Piston  has 
reduced  Plerne's  orchestra  to  the 
modest  limits  demanded  by  Hoist  for 
his  dirge,  with  the  addition  of  the 
organ.  To  secure  many  shades  of 
murky  color  he  made  slight  means  go 
^■ery  far. 

Mme.    Sundelius    began    tlie  second 
part  of  the  program  with  songs,  two 
by  Schumann,  two  by  Grieg,  and  one 
by  Soderman.     Tlie   chorus  sang  two 
songs  by  Brahms,  "Marching,"  and  a 
Swabian  folk  song,  and  they  closed  the 
concert  with  the    "Hallelujah.  Amen" 
chorus  from  Handel's  "Judas  Macca- 
baeua,"  for  which  Mr.  Piston  had  ar- 
ranged the  orchestra. 
I     In   the  course  of  the  evening  there 
'  were  solos  by  George  Uenwick.  James 
E.  Mitchell.  Cecil  R.  Gordon  and  Alex- 
ander Mack.iy-Smlth,  all  smoothly  sun.i; 
and  with  good  tone.    The  accompanists 
ivere    G.    W.    Woodworth    and    F.     W.  j 
Ramseyer,  the  organist  C.  T.  Leonard,  I 
the  orchestral  players  members  of  the 
Boston  Festival   Orchestra.     The  glee 
club  sang  with  the  good  qualities  one 
h.Ts  come  to  expect  from  them,  and.  by 
way  of  gain,  a  finely  smooth  legato. 

R.  R.  C. 


VON  DOHNANYI 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Ernst   von    Dohnanyi,   pianist,    gave  j 
a  recital  last  night  In  Symphony  hall. ' 
Mis  program  was  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
Sonata.  C  major,  op.  2,  No.  3;  Dohnanyi. 
A'ariations  on  a  Hungarian  Theme,  op. 
20:  Capricclo.  A  minor,  op.  23,  No.  3; 
Pastorale,  Etude,  F  minor,  oj.  28,  No.  6: 
Bralims.  Intermezzo,  E  major,  op.  116. 
.\'o.  4;  Chopin,  Mazurka,  D  major;  Im- 
promptu in  F  sharp  major.  Waltz,  G 
flat    major.      Llazt.     St.     Francis  of 
I  Paula  Walking  on  the  Waves,  aiid  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,  No.  13. 
j    Mr.  Dohnanyi  did  not  think  it  below 
;hls  dignity  to  p'ay  one  of  Beethoven' 
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earliest  sonatas.  ono  dedicated  to 
1  Haydn  and  playi-vl  to  him  by  the  com- 
poser. Thus  Mr.  Pohnanyi  differs 
pleasantly  from  youneer  men  and 
■women  addicted  to  piano  playing  -who, 
to  prove  their  '■Intellectuality,"  their 
thorough  understanding  of  the  ■■greater" 
Beethoven  inflict  pain  on  audiences  by 
maundering  or  thundering  through  his 
'a«t  and  formidable  sonatas. 

Vincent  d'Indv  sny.«  that  the  .'."^natas 
litten  up  to  1801  follow  traditions 
.  u,i  formulas;  that  wltli  few  e.xcKi'tions 
they  are  In  the  "style  galant"  of  Em- 
manuel Bach.  Haydn  and  Mozart,  not 
up  to  the  l^vel  of  tlio  contenn)or;meous 
sonatas  of  Uust.  Well.  M.  d'Indy  played 
one  of  Rust's  compositions  in  Boston, 
f.nd  it  was  a  dreary  quarter  of  nn  hour. 
lie  points  out  that  the  second  theme  in 
the  first  movement  of  the  sonata 
plaved  last  night  enters  by  the  minor 
dominant,  thus  following  an  old  Italian 
usage.  He  also  thinks  that  the 
Scherzo  in  Jlendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
phony was  inspired  by  the  Scherzo  of 
this  sonata,  a  statemen  t  not  easily 
proved. 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  gave  a  beautifully 
clear,  musical  and  engrossing  pei^form- 
ance  of  this  sonata,  not  attempting  to  i 
give  it  an  emotional  depth,  taktag  the  j 
mu.sic  as  It  Is,  remembering  the  time  j 
it  was  written  and  not  trying  to  make  1 
it  contemporaneous.  The  performance;  _ 
was  finely  proportioned  with  a  wealt' 
of  dynamic  gradations,  yet  this  PC'r-i 
formance  was  not  too  studied;  and  ■ 
the  music  seemed  romantic  in  the  •oj^.I 
fashioned  manner,  music  of  a  per'^^^  jj, 
Germany  and  Austria  when  f",iaming 
passion  would  have  been  reg?^j.(jgj 
an  inartistic  exhibition  on  t^g  part  ofi 
composer  and  performer.  1 
Another  feature  of  tt,e  evening  was 
Mr.  Dohnahyi's  charp;iing  interpretation 
of  the  poe  tic  .nternjfezzo.  one  of  Briyhms's 
Kantafias  that  fne  frenetic  worshippers 
of  Johannes.-^re  inclined  to  belittle,  tak- 
ing lhn^ir'"cue  perliaps  from  IJra'.im&'s 
friend  Dr.  Billroth,  who  liked  him  least 
Avhen  he  was  composing  in  this  gracious 
manner  and  said  "he  ought  to  keep  to 
the  grand  style. ■' 

Mr.  Dohnanyi  shone  last  night  as  an 
admirable  pianist  rather  than  an  inter- 
esting composer.  He  played  his  ov.'n 
pieces  brilliantly,  but  we  iiave  heard 
music  by  him  that  has  a  more  decided 
character,  with  ideas  of  greater  value 
less  painfully  developed.  His  Varia- 
tions did  not  reconcile  us  to  this  form. 

An  audience  of  fail  size  applauded 
vigorously. 


apart  Mif.i  I.-  unnkiitK  tf.i  al  ter  the  M.iy 
mtellncH,  Instantly  qultt'-d  the  room, 
.Tiid  lias  never  taken  the  least  notice  of 
me  Hince,  except  to  state  to  the  rest  of 
^hc  fanuly  that  I  am  dooined  irrevocably 
to  perdition." 


We  little  thought  ■when  ■we  published  j 
the  letter  of  "C.  L.  G."  asking  for  aU 
the  lines  of  the  limerick  about  "thei 
Back  Bay"  girl  whose  conduct  was 
shocking  that  there  would  be  over  30 

j  letters  In  answer.  We  thank  the  writ-  ; 
ers.  Few  of  these  letters  are  identical 
in  every  respect.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  the  young  lady  was  "blase"; 
some  say  her  conduct  was  "shockingly 

I  gay;  others,  that  It  was  "outre."  They 

I  all  agree  that  she  refused  to  eat  pork 
and  beans,  all  save  one.  "G,  H.  M." 
gives  this  version: 

I  There  was  a  young  girl  from  Back  Bay 
Who  was  bad  as  they  make  'em  today. 
She  rouged  and  she  smoked, 
She  cursed  till  she  choked. 
And  she  once  threw  a  Transcript  away. 

We  suspect  this  limerick  of  being  the 
invention  of  "G.  H.  M."  Who  was  the 
author  of  the  original? 

Mr.  A.  Cross  RItten  gives  the  familiar 
version,  ^ut  he  Insists  that  the  final  line 
should  be: 

"And  she  once  threw  THE  Transcript 
away." 

"It  may  be  permissible,"  he  -writes, 
"to  joke  on  such  a  subject,  but  NEVER 
*o  say  'a  Transcript'  as  'C.  L..  G.'  does. 
Compare  'The  Common.'  'The  Frog 
Pond,'  'The  State  House,'  'The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.'  or  'The  Sewing 
Circle.'  Even  this  desperate  creature 
must  have  reahzed  that  she  wa,s  throw- 
ng  away  THE  Transcript.  I  grieve  to 
:hlnk  how  the  pride  of  my  parents 
R'ould  have  been  hUrt  by  this  Indig- 
liiy." 

And  so  the  Mulligan  of  Ballymulligan 
"*'ho  in.sisted  im  going  with  Thackeray's 
^Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  to  Mrs.  Per- 
Ulns's  ball  was  grievously  offended  when 
I  anyone  called  him  Mr.  Mulligan. 
I     "  'Would  you  deprive  me,  sir,'  says  he, 
I  'of  the  title  which  was  bawrun  be  me 
Iprlncelee  ancestors  in  a  hundred  thou- 
(eand  battles?    In  our  own  green  val- 
'  leys   and    fawrests.    In    the  American 
)  savannah-o,  in  the  sierras  of  Speen  and 
i  the  flats  of  Flandthers,  the  Saxon  has 
quailed  beforo  me  war-cry  of  MUIjL.1- 
|gAN  ABOO!    .-MR.  Mulligan!    I'll  pitch 
jnybody  out  of  the  window  who  calls 
no  MR.   >.Iulligan  ■    Jli;  .said  this,  and 
.ttercd   th*    slogan   '■■i    the  Mulligans 
1'  tth  a  shriek  .so  terriiic  thSit  my  uncle 
fne  Rov.  w.  Gruels,  of  the  Independent 
-    station,  Bungay),  who  had  hap- 
'o  addre.'js  him  In  the  above  ob- 
inannor,    whil';    ^-ittlng   at  my 


"IN  THE  PIQ  TROUGH" 
As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Some  ^veeks  since  I  noted  thn  dis- 
cussion of  th^  fate  of  an  Unmarried 
eld«r  diiugiUer  when  her  younger  sis- 
ter was  wedded,  as  having  to  "dance  in 
the  bras.s  kettle"  or  "wear  the  green 
Blockings  "  Friend  stenographer,  who 
hall.<  from  Prince  Eihvard  Island,  re- 
cently remarked  that  as  her  yoilnger 
sister  was  soon  to  bo  married  she 
would  have  to  "dance  in  the  pig  trough," 
this  apparently  being  the  standard 
phrase  for  such  a  situation  on  the 
Island.  She  told  of  a  family  tradition 
that  the  pig  trough  (properly  cleaned,  ! 
we  trust)  was  broMght  into  the  house 
at  the  tin-.e  of  her  mother's  wedding, 
and  that  the  cider  unmarried*  sister  of 
the  bride  did  actually  dance  in  it  on 
that  occasion.  However,  as  friend 
stenographer  recently  blossomed  a 
dainty  solitaire  ring,  wo  suspect  that 
she  will  not  occupy  this  particular 
dancing  floor  very  long. 

FREE  HAND. 

THE   BLACK  SHIP 

Ho,  lad.s!    We're  off  again — 
The  black  ship  rips  the  sea. 
An'  our  voices  gaj'  no  care  betray. 
We  chant  full  nierrllee! 
But  a  brown  maid  weeps  on  a  rtiisty 
shore, 

Played  by  the  gale  as  the  wolf  tides 
roar.    .    .  . 

Hi,  lads.    To  far  .Japan 
The  black  ship  breaks  its  way; 
An'  more  maids  wait,   I'  th'  teahousel 
gate  j 
At  Yokohama  Bay! 
Back  in  the  gale  where  the  tTolf  tides 

roar,  • 
A   brown   maid's   soul   will   sing  no 
more.  ... 

Hey,  lads!     The  fo'c'.ile  rings! — 
The  black  ship  crashes  high; 
Bui  young  eyes  gleam  as  the  sea  kings 
scream, 

For  a  new  port's  drawin'  nigh! 
Now  the  brown  maid's  still  on  the 

moonlit  shore,  , 
nayed  by  the  gale  as  the  -wolf  tides 

roar.    ,    .  ■. 

— Gypsy  Kay. 


MISS  GARDEN  S  CONVERSION 

Miss  Mary  Garden,  having  portrayed 
Con  Amore  the  operatic  ladies  Thais, 
Salome,  Carmen  and  other  light  skirts, 
now  purposes  to  appear  as  The  Ma- 
donna in  "The  Miracle."  It  was  high 
time.  Miss  Garden  "vas  born  in  Aber- 
deen, and  we  had  always  supposed  from 
what  we  had  heard  and  read  about  her 
that  she  entertained  the  rigid  view.s  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  church.  But 
probably  she  can  reconcile  these  views 
with  an  appearance  In  "The  Miracle," 
tor  she  says  that  the  play  is  "divine — so 
unfootlightly."  She  Is  already  asking 
Mr.  Gest  for  a  new  costume — one  with 
precious  jewels  on  it. 

OPTIMISM 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Out  of  consideration  of  the  innocents 
who  are  taking  too  seriously  the  reve- 
lation and  illuiiiinatloii  now  streaming 
from  the  capital.  The  Herald  and  all 
organs  of  publicity  ought  to  point  out 
emphatically  and  conspicuously  that  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  arc  not  composed  ex- 
clusively, perhaps  not  even  chieflj',  of 
pikers,  grafters,  cadgers,  welchers, 
bunko-steerers,  shell  game  and  con  men, 
and  folk  of  that  Ilk.  No;  they  are  maln- 
iy  lawyers  and  business  men.  The  ex- 
hibition now  in  proces.",  is  not  a  crime. 
Technically  and  legally  it  is  not  even  an 
offence.  It  is  not  indecent  exposure  of 
person.  At  the  utmost,  it  Is  a  rather  in- 
delicate exposure  of  personality. 

Ashland.  W.  C.  ROSE. 

THE  PERMANENT  WAVER  . 

r   (Why  not  a  home  outfit  for  pcrtiia- 
nent  waving,  asks  an  expert.) 
My  lady  desires  me  to  bring  her 
A  roller  or  two  from  the  wringer, 

A  typewriter  spool. 

Tape  measure  or  rule, 
A  wheel  and  a  cam  from  the  Singer —  ■ 

'A  gimlet,  a  gauge  and  a  graver. 
Some  blades  trom  my  newest  quick- 
shaver. 
The  »ieat-mincer  screw. 
The  coffee  mill,  too. 
And  build  her  a  permanent  naver. 

—A.  W.  in  the  Dally  Chronicle. 

THE  COURTEOUS  EDITOR 

(Bed  Oak,  la.,  Expre»B) 
Th«  Express  erroneously  stated  that 
the  age  of  Elsie  Hubbard  of  Elliott  was 
18  in  a  recent  marriage  license  record. 
The  record  should  ha^e  been  2S. 


MISS  JEA,N  NOLAN 

Before  a  large  and  highly  delighted 
audience  Jean  Nolan,  a  mezzo-soprano 
from  Ireland,  gave  a  recital  last  night 
i  In  Jordan  hall,  with  the  help  of  Ellmer 
ZoUer,  accompanist.  She  sang  these 
songs: 

O  cessnte  dl  piagarml.  Scarf o tti ;  Gla  il  sole 
<ial  Oange,  Scnrlatti  ;  Rs  bliiikt  rter  Ttiau, 
awbinsto-lii  ■  PaudmaenDi-hfii,  Br.ihms ;  //tie  5f- 
nnng.  Strauss;  Thy  Haml,  Anno,  Turf^'lt  ^ 
Phiriis  Was  .1  Faire  Mairte.  Arr.  b.v  !• .  K<-^: 
I  Heard  a  Piper  Piping,  ArnoM  Bas ;  ■rne 
Terrible  Pol>ber  Men."  HeUbort  Ilugli" :  Rea 
Wrack.  Haiml.bton  Harty ;  Kictase.  Duparo; 
Trois  lours  de  -vcnflange,  Hajiii ;  (  lianson  an 
Tiai-barlne.  &h.ssmis  ;  La  Procei'Slon.  Frapck ; 
I.a  Oiaitson  du  Tai«tK>iirlneiir.  Art-  l>.v  -S^eck- 
Piilin;  Jimmy  mo  mile  stor.  Traditional  :  OW 
Irish  I-iinaib.r.  Arr.  by  StnnforJ ;  ^he  Moved 
Thro'   t)he  Fair.   Arr.  by  J^"§^,tl'' . 

Knc.N-7    Uy    I/ove,    Arr.    by   Herbert  Hugihe» 
Half   a   bail.    Arr.    b.v   Herbert   Hwhes;  My 
..V«nt  She  Died  a  Month  Ajfo,  Arr.  b.v  Herbert 
Hughes:  She  la  Far  from  the  Land,  Liambert. 

Miss' Nolan  put  her  program  together 
oddly,  but,  curiously  enough,  It  was 
none  the  worse  for  that.  Scarlatti 
cheek  by  jowl  -with  Rubinstein,  Brahms 
following  on  Brahms  who  stared  in 
amaze  at  Rubinstein's  comfortably  easy 
way  of  tossing  oft  masterly  songs  -with 
never  a  hint  of  revision— whoever  heard 
so  strange  a  plan,  or  apparent  Jack  of 
one?  But  Miss  Nolan  knows  what  she 
is  about,  for  she  understands  the  value 
of  contra.'^t  and  variety,  and  she  is 
bles-sed  with  the  knack  of  finding  un- 
hackneyed songs  to  sing  without  hav- 
ing to  fall  back  as  is  the  luck  of  some 
singers  too  enterprising  by  half,  on 
songs  not  worth  the  hearing. 

Miss  Nolan  has  a  beautiful  voice  of 
long  range  and  noble  quality,  a  voice 
quite  unusually  expressive  of  any  emo- 
tion called  for.  She  commands  in  many 
respects  .^o  fine  a  technique  that  It 
seems  astonishing  she  should  not  be  at 
the  pains  to  do  away  with  one  or  two 
technical  defects  which  too  often  Injure 
the  quality  of  her  tone. 

Miss  Nolan  sang  the  songs  which  the 
musical  papers  call   "art   songs,"  not 
with  remarkable  art,  but  still  with  a 
vivid  feeling  for  their  emotional  con-  i; 
tent  that  made  them  pleasant  to  hear,  j 
Best  of  these  was  the  Purcell  lament,  || 
fine  music   nobly   sung.     In   music  of  Jj 
ballad  or  folk  song  type,  however,  she '[ 
showed  herself  a  mistress  of  style  and  ' 
expression.  | 
Delightfully  she  sang  the  ditty  telling',! 
of  Phillis,  Bax's  exquisite  tale  of  the 
ploer.    the    "chanson"    that  Weckerlin 
arranged — but  -why  -write  out  the  pro- 
gram twice? 

With  the  Irish  songs,  of  a  Hibernian 
twist  and  character,  some  of  them, 
like  unto  the  Irish  Players  we  had 
here  years  ago,  she  stirred  her  audience 
to  high  enthusiasm.  And  all  her  ef- 
fects she  gained  through  the  simple 
means  of  true  art;  there  was  no  ex- 
travagance. It  Is  much  to  be  hoped 
I  that  Miss  Nolan  will  presently  sing  In  I 
town  again.  R.  R.  Q. 
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of  every  villain  she  can  .g«L  an 
duction  to. 

'  "Another  -way  is  to  pretend  you 
going  to  throw  your  arms  .around 
niasher  and  give  him  a  iviss.  Instea 
that,  you  get  hold  No.  4  on  liim,  th 
him  into  position  D-  and  dislocate 
spine. 

"Mamma  Do  Bransoombe  and 
Montsomer.v  v/ere  so  pleased  with 
nroirres^  tbat  they,  -yveat  out  in  the 
yesterday  to  look  for  mash^s^  Tliej*-) 
never  saw  a  one,  but  they  were  picked 
up  by  two  parties  in  a  dashing  sport 
model,  but  they  got  so  rough  that  Puss 
and  Mamma  started  to  scream,  and  the 
parties  stopped  tliel  car  and  threw  them 
out  and  they  had  to  walk  home. 

"Well,  I'm  old-fashioned,  and  1  think 
the  best  way  to  avoid  mashers  is  to 
only  pick  up  live  ones  at  the  Ritz!" 


O'NEILL'S  REVISIONS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Hail  to  the  better  day! 

It  is  with  intense  gratification  and  re- 
lief that  lovers  of  culture  and  good  man- 
ners learn  of  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Cur- 
ley  and  other  purists  to  banish  pro- 
fanity and  vulgarity  from  the  Boston 
stage.  Marry  a  time  have  I  denied  my- 
self the  pleasure  ol^an  evening's  enter- 
tainment because  I  have  feared  corrup- 
tion anrl  when  I  sometimes  have  ven- 
tured into  the  theatres  I  usually  have 
been  shocked  by  language  that  1  would 
not  choose  to  have  known  even  by  my 
grandfather. 

I  understand  that  Eugene  O'Neill,  be- 
lieved by  some  to  be  quite  a  clever 
young  dramatist  has  been  in  Boston  for 
personal  conference  with  his  honor  re- 
garding the  revision  of  his  plays  and 
that  many  radical  improvements  have 
been  planned. 

Hereafter  the  Emperor  Jones,  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness  of  horror  and 
frenzied  by  the  recentless  torn  toms.  Is 
to  cry  out  "Oh  nftr,  oh  my!  Please  stop 
that  gold  durned  racket!"  Anna  Chris- 
tie will  be  a  far  more  interesting  and 
wholesome  character  if  she  cries  to  Mat 
Burke  nothing  more  Impolite  than 
"plauge  take  you,"  and  "you  go  to  Hal- 
ifax." And  then  the  hairy  ape — how 
much  more  refined  he  will  seem  when 
his  lines  are  made  to  read,  "Jiminy 
Peter,"  and  "the  darned  son  of  a  gun." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  It  seems  marvel- 
lous that  O'Neill  showad  no  better  taste 
in  the  original  preparation  of  his 
manuscripts.  Hail  to  the  better  day  in 
literature!  PHILEMON  FARGO. 

Cambridge.  . 


DONALD  THAYER 


Donald  Thayer  of  HIngham,  a  youngi 
baritone,  abandoning  his  studies  inj 
Boston  to  enter  the  United  States  navy 
lup  1917 — he  was  honorably  c'.-fa.'ia.-g»d  at 
end  of  the  war — studle'i  later  in, 
peV  York,  and  then  went  to  Koine, i 
*\  iiere  he  became  a  pupil  of  Martino.l 
|*st  month  he  sang  in  recital,  as  a' 

tipil  of  Franklin  Cannone,  who  has 
mposed  for  him  and  dedicated  to  him 
pt  song  "lo  penso  a  te."  The  Piccolo 
pf  Rome  (March  12)  said  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
apropos  of  his  recital  that  his  voice  is 
Dl  cxceptioi>al  tonal  purity,  equally  de- 
veloped, of  agreeable  quality  and  greai 
flexibility.  His  program  Included  songs 
In  English,  French  and  Italian. 

Mr.  Thayer  is"  now  at  Nice  studying 
Rith  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  expects  to 
make  his  debut  in  opera  at  Rome  In  the 
Bear  future. 

CHORUS  GIRL  AND 
MASHER 

lllv  ■  L.  McCardell  in  the  ^iornln  -  Telegraph) 
■Tiio-flat    hold    that    will    make  a 
Cripple  for  life  of  the  loathsome  masher 
Ifa  practised  on^  is  a  -ftoiiaef.  Accord- 
Ting  to  the  chart,  you  get  th^  ir.ashsr  tc 
lay  down  beside  you,  gi-ab  his  left  foo 
with  your  right  hand  and  twist  it  anc 
when  he  starts  to  get  up  and  go  awa; 
from  there  the  timid  young  girl  -vvho' 
been  insu'ted,  kicks  the  brute  under  th- 
cbin,  ana  after  that  it's  crutches  an> 
wheel  chair  for  the  despicable  fl''"t- 

"And  so  I  could  go  on,  dearie,  bu 
the  detSTlS  ar*  too  horrifying.  C 
course,  you've  got  to  encourage  tV, 
masher  and  say,  'Beautiful  weather  f< 
this  time  of  year,'  and  put  out  yot 
hand,  taking  care  when  he  extends  1: 
to  grab  all  his  fingers  and  break  the 
off  Mamma  De  Br.T.nscombe  expei 
to  have  the  parlor  mantelpiece  full 
lit, -ers  as  souvenirs  of  how  she  d 
fended  her  honor  aestinst  the  advant 


"A  DIVERSION" 

(For  the   Sunday  Herald) 
I  In  one's  travels,  it  is  interesting 
'  To  note  the  various  habits  ' 
i  Of  theatre  audiences. 

I 

I  In  the  far  West,  the  movie  audiences; 

Seemed  to  be  stockholders  •  j 

I  In  Wrigley's  chewing  gum. 
i  You  could  almost  hear  the  process 
'  Of  mastication. 

And  you  never  failed  to  find  it  I 
.  Parked  under  the  arms  of  the  chairs.  I 

In  another  place.  Middle  West,  \ 
The  audience  hummed  all  the  familiar' 
tunes  I 
Played  by  organ  or  orchestra. 


In  an  Eastern  city 

They  had  lots  of  music 

In  their  SOLES. 

Yes,  I  have  spelled  It  correctly. 

Some  evenings,  the  entire  audience. 

So  it  seemed  to  me, 

Kfept  ^ime  with  their  feet 

To  every  well-known  tune. 

And  it  was  most  annoying 

To  those  who  had  music 

In  their  SOULS. 

And  now  for  Boston,  Mass., 
Where  audiences  come  late. 
And  persist  in  conversation 


Throughout  the  first  aot 

Of  a  Play. 

But  I,  for  one,  pay 

For  SPOKEN  Drama, 

And  not  for  ordinar.v  Twaddle, 

Even  tho'  it  be  Boston! 

PENELOPE. 


THEATRE  NUISANCES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

It  would  see.m  as  If  It  were  about  time 
that  the  theatre  managers  of  Boston 
got  together  and  took  some  concerted 
action  looking  to  the  abolition  of  tw'i 
of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  which 
every  audience  is  now  subjected; 
namely,  late  arrivals  and  conversations 
during  the  action  of  the  play. 

Many  of  us  remember  when  It  was 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  for 
women  to  wear  hats  during  a  per- 
formance, and  we  likewise  recall  when 
the  managers  printed  a  request  on  the 
program  that  they  remove  them,  and 
this  was  often  supplemented  by  a  ver- 
bal request  by  the  ushers.  So  if  such 
an  accomplishment  were  possible,  why 
not  the  ones  above  mentioned? 

Richard  Bennett  recently  lectured  a 
Boston  audience  on  flagrant  disturb- 
ances   of    his    performance    in  "The 


Wba^>«,  i  ahcr  i.-.;,  Ic  abi  .it    l'n:!.p    .Moellcr's  "Sophie," 

wrought  out  bravely  at  the  Peaboely  Playhouse!    I3  Boston  forever  to 
ho  made  ridiculous  by  prurient  prudes,  to  quote  the  happy  phrase  coined  by 
Uharlcs  Reade?  The  civic  authorities  are  to  be  praised  for  having  al- 
lowed the  play  to  continue.    That  they  objected  to  certain  "cuss  words" 
^  3  reasonable.   In  nearly  all  of  our  theatres  there  have  been  too  many 
■  ns    and  "0,  hells,"  not  to  mention  needless  invocations  of  the  Deity. 
J  c  surprising  thing  is  that  audiences  still  laugh  uproariously  whenever  a 
damn    or  "hell"  is  spoken  on  the  staac.    What  is  there  excruciatingly 
tunny  m  these  words?    Surely  not  unfamiliarity,  for  they  are  heard 
even  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  some  of  our  "best  people,"  and  wo  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  eminent  sociologist,  that  untiring 
aild  intrepid  observer  of  manners  and  morals,  that  there  are  debutantes 
mZTa  ^  T^""""^  whose  language  without  provocation  is  aften  as  "pain- 
ful and  free  as  that  of  the  western  lover's  in  Bret  Harte's  poem. 

Is  'Sophie"  a  play  worth  protestTarTd  consequent  publicity?  When 

ooSlv^r^f  ^'  1""^^  ^'^"^"^         ''-'^'^^y  '^"ticized  for  her 

portrajal  of  Sophie  and  0.  P.  Heggie  warmly  praised  for  his  portrayal 

tmck  efth/r  Mr  M  ^''^  Performed;  no  bolt  from  the  sky 

Mo.S.^"""/'™""  Plays  of  1919-1920,"  speakinc  of  Mr 

"Ciller  Jul  ""A^ma;ifu'zr:  i„°.  "°' 

said  th,„  „,s  »otht.7o;tS„ri  ^he^^^^^^^ 
a  wretched  mouth,  large  teeth  anfi  «  K}Zl     ~,    -i     .  ?,^' 

Ui„.  jnt^  s.s'-L^r^'-r.r^^tLi-S' -i 

Nevertheless  she  was  a  glorv  of  thp  s+a<ra      i,  j 
actress,  than  as  a  sineer-  and  L  l  ^  "  ^^'^  ''^y'  '"^'"^ 

:-.s  cherished  in  France  today  f^scmating  woman,  her  memory  j 

Vaudeville,  Paris    (Isol)     Mlf.   ?  Desfontames,  produced  at  the 

-meofs;phie.sielS^idra^r^^^^^^^ 

•ceived'a  SSlirr^'efsif  Sm^'the^^ro"^',  ^he 
'.---Id  the  visitors  thS  lie  w^s  a  ^ood  cltizr""'";'/'  ^uzarches.  She 
o..hlyun^.rstood  the  rights  SI^LfTn^^  -'3^  thor- 

ome^^'is''"Le''a;d'3^Ls';^^'which"^'  "  r^'T'"' 
Vheatreon  Aug  7  1922    Hel!n  ^i,    ^'  ^""^^^^^  Wilbur 

on.    Walter  /  Jonef Ruslt Mlck^'/d^e  £ Part  of  Mary  Thomp- 
till  playing  respectiv;iy  the  Par4 t  wtl  h  ^heTw^^^^^ 

Amefifs^imSilS  It^J^  ^"  :*^-%-<^~VT;aken  W 
^■brought  m^en,oriefor^;;e^disMn^^^^^^^^^  .^^en  said, 

^aid  that  the  chorus  of  1922  was  good-looking  reviewer  .also 

^uctil^'f^.^BlLTy^'TnV^h^Tar'^^^^  ^T'""''  f 

This  farce  was  produced  irLondon  in  A  f ''.onf"'^  ^"'^'^  P^^ker. 
taking  the  part  Capt  J^mes  Se^  pSL V'^l^  ^^''^^  ""^"^^^ 
was  transferred  earl/i„  1905%?ttV^S. ""'^ 

at  tH^tf     ^^^^^^^^^  ^-e  was  brought  out 

Cop,:^\t;tre,^^S  'ZZ%'FL.'r^^:ns  '^'^".^  ^^^^^ 
.v^as  capitally  acted,  and  the  horroTW  Tj^'^sf''  ^"^^'^'"^        ^^^^-^^^  It 
Berated.    Would  you  believe  it'    WW  ^^      ^  "^^^  """^  absurdly  exag- 
was  put  on  the  scLen.  a  'Wy  enTin?'  1''.  ^^^'"^  P'S^ 

consenting?  lappy  ending  was  provided.   Were  the  authors 


^    .'"anza  of  LaugJit^fT"  Hut  liiink  of  ll.e  players  in  this  farce-  Mi«.  w„i, 
h.s3  Dreher  Mrs  Gilbert,  May  Irwin  a'd  L 'sr^D^^,  I  ewh  U 

!  leclercq  and  Fisher.    Where  in  America  today  is  a  M>mi/ann; 
Pared  with  that'     An,i  n  1    1       "-"uny  IS  a  company  to  be  com 

IXSfi  »       /   •  •  brought  out  the  farce  in  London  in 

IS86,  audiences  and  critics  were  equally  enthusiastic.  '^"aon  in 

Daly  had  the  courage  in  1886  to  take  "A  Nieht  Off  "  -ivifi,  i 

"coarsest  fnTvp "    tkJ  a^    ■  /  '^"^  players  was  that  of 

^  iZ7:''%lZla  ollrtlu:^^''      ^"^^""^  ^-•^       Sabiner-  j 

^  .as  bille'd^y^^l^^rtiree^t  £5^^^^°^  ^'^f-^  year  "A  Night  Off" 
!  the  language  spoken,  we%aXapped,  buV    ey%"ai5  ""f  -w"'"^  ^ 


dramatists  so  consider  it  when  tliey  wrote 't? 


Oancers."  but  In  such  a  way  that  Itl 
probablj-  went  over  their  head.s.  Oh' 
tor  a  few  like  Fiery  Richard  (.Mans- 
field).   They  would  never  .mistake  his 
curtain  lectures. 

Almost  every  theatre  has  a  projecting 
machine.  A  handy  thing  with  which  to 
impart  a  message. 

Boston   audiences  are   notorious  of- 
fenders.   Before  George  Cohan  opened 
here  with  "The  Song  and  Dance  Man," 
he  played  a  week  of  one- night  stands, 
and  I  chanced  to  see  the  performance 
in  a  small  city  In  the  western  part  of 
this  state.    The  house  was  larger  than 
the  Selwyn,   but  the  audience  was  in 
and  seated  before  the  scheduled  time 
for  the  curtain.    Moreover,  their  laugh- 
ter and  applause  came  at  proper  times. 
Later  I  saw  the  play  twice  at  the  Sel- 
wyn,   and    both    times   my  enjoyment 
was  marred  by  late  arrivals,  by  laugh- 
ter at  Inopportune  moments,  and  con- 
versations carried  on  by  people  sitting 
near  me.    .-Va  a  .matter  of  fact.  I  recall 
but  one  performance  in  this  city  when 
I  was  not  so  disturbed,  and  that  was  on 
a  recent  evening  when  I  attended  the 
presentation    of    "This    Fine,  Pretty 
\\orld"  by  the  Theatre  Guild. 

The  manager  or  group  of  managers 
who  will  make  an  earnest  effort  to  cur- 
,  tail  these  things  will  earn  and  have  the 
gratitude  of  the  great  mass  of  theatre- 
goers who  attend  for  the  purpose  of 
:  hearing  the  lines  of  the  ■  plav.  rather 
than  the  slamming  of  seats,  the  rustle  , 

I  the'^fTm!^'  <^".':^"'-*«ti""^of  neiirhbors  or 
the  famous  "Boston  titter."  P  E  H 
Boston.  ' 


Bacot  (Routledge  ana  sons,  7s.  Gd.). 
These  drama.s  arc  played  in  the  mon- 
asteries during  the  cooler  weather  of 
the  sixth  moon,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  costumes  and  wigs  are  very  ac- 
curate. There  is  not  much  "action"  In 
I  he  pliiys.  as  we  understand  Iff  but  the 

f'^rfu  '^  inlrlguing.-London 
Ually  Chronicle. 


consenting  ? 

Night  Off'"  ''''  ^'"'^       -^^^^t*  Pl^y-r*  will  be  seen 


in  a  revival  of  "A 


A  correspondent  writes: 


'What  would  you  think  of  an  old  Boston 
interest  theatrego-er;7^  oT^:urd"a\:v?va?:fT"^'       'roaring-  f^rS 
wvf  "'^^^  interesting?"  """^  «"btle  plays 


Consider  the  case  of  "A  Nie-ht  n<r  >•    a  j- 
JeweU  woul£not_from_  timt  to^tte  Jevive  it    "'"^         ^'"^      "  Mr. 


F'ranz  and 


"  ™<'^-.^vo.'/e,^Sf  ^^^^  Sabinerinnen 
=on™,„d  witH  One"„7?K«d,1Sfrf^/.tvi™^S;  4 


j     BEETHOVEN'S  NINTH 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald- 

I  could  not  help  noticing  th*  differ- 
ence    between      the      translation  of 
|SchilIer'.s    "Ode   to  Joy,"   used   In  the 
,  ricn!--ion  fund  concert,  and  that  used  in 
KiiKland  wiien  I  sang  under  Dr.  Hans 
iltlchter.  lu  or  IC  years  ago. 

I  cannot  read  the  German,  but  for 
fine  rhythmic  English  I  think  vou  will 
agree  that  the  following  i.s  much  better 
than   tlie  one   used  on  .Sunday. 

CECIL   R.  CANXELL. 

Sing  then  of  thTli^ven  descended— 
Daughter,  of  the  starry  realm, 
Joy  by  'ove  and  hope  attended, 
Joy  whose  raptures  overwhelm- 
Joy  whose   magic  reuniteth, 
All  that  custom  sternly  parts 
Brothers  all  to  love  inviteth,  ' 
Reconciler  sweet  of  hearts. 

Ve  who  own  life's  choicest  treasure 
I  Loyal  heart  and  faithful  friend, 
He  who.se  love  is  pain  and  pleasure 
.Now  with  ours  your  voices  blend - 
yea  whoeer  mid  life's  delu.sion 
One  fond  heart  hath  called  his  own 
Join  us,  but  on  him  confusion— 
Who  nor  joy  nor  love  has  known. 

Choicest  pain  and  sweetest  pleasure, 
Bounteous  nature  freely  g.ves, 
Grace  to  just  and  unju.st  lending 
Blessing  everything  that  lives; 
Wine  she  gave  to  us,  and  kisses, 
Joys  to  brighten  our  abode. 
E'en  the  worm  may  feel  life's  filisses 
And  the  seraph  dwells  with  God. 

PERSONAL 

Solomon  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
most  married  man  known  either  In 
sacred  or  profane  history,  but  his  rec- 
ord Is  easily  beaten  by  that  of  Tchrime- 
kundan.  This  king  lived  an  incalcul- 
abl.;  number  of  years  ago  in  the  great 
city  of  the  land  of  Bheta.  He  had  3000 
ministers  and  he  ruled  over  60  little 
l<ings.  In  addition,  he  had  500  wives  of 
noble  Uncage,  500  wives  endowed  with  i 
great  riches,  and  other  oOO  perfectly  ' 
This  inventory  Is  given 


I     Cleo  Merode  will  dance  again.  She 
will   appear   with  an    English  dancer. 
Itubert  Doone.  at  the  Ejnpire.    She  ap- 
,  peared  at  the  Paris  opera  as  a  "petP 
sujet    in  1S93;  a  ".sujet"  in  1S97. 

Tlie  London  correspondent  of  the 
Christian  Science  .Monitor  writes: 
■■George  Arliss.  who,  after  playing  'The 
Green  Goddess"  for  nearly  four  years, 

nrMv?'r''^J''  "''^'  '^^'"^  ^"""^  to  his  1 
now     „  ^  ^'^  fortune,  has 

win,  7"l'^"rl  -'^'•^her's  melodrama.  He 
want^s  to  do  Benedick,  he  tells  me  III 

"Zu\TA'V 

rael  and  he  has  also  a  plan  for  reviv-  1 
ing  'The  Darling  of  the  Gods.'  i^  wh  ch 

L''ef'"''"f  «"<^h  harrow  I 

aig  eariiestiics.s.     -Disraeli'  failed  here 
when  Dennis  Eadie  played  it  some  vea^s 
ago   for  many  reasons.    For  one,  Eng 
land  IS  not  interested  in  Disraeli  P^v 
anonther.  it  was  all  .,o  nai^e  and  ar  ! 

cusses  thf^"^  '^'^'^"^  11s- 
cusses    the    purchase    of    .Suez  canal 

fn^liK^  ^  T'-"  """'-^  reception  be- 
ing historically  impossible,  while  the 
I  sentimental  .ceue  between  Disraeli  and' 
his  wife  aroused.  I  am  afraid,  only  mi"d 
derision  on  this  side.  Disraeli  u^d  Zli 
thw.gs  for  personal  adv.-.,-.o.^ment  or  whT 
;Td„'''""f'^'  -^-hcme  in  his  m  nd;  a  d 
v^e  do  not  sentimentalize  over  such 
things  in  England." 


/      t  notice  that  Elinor  Glyn  savs  Lon- 
jaon    and  X Paris   have   adopted  .what  I 
.a^c  advocated  for  years,  and  fought 

"Oil..  »„       Lo„a  C  S°S'„'°T, 


sible."- 


j     "C.  B."  writes: 

seneratlon  her  fame  is  a  matter  of  tra- 

bv  ■  ^"u  ^^"^  "^^'-r  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  lte  lV}- 
mcomparab^e  acting.  WhUe  we  alf  al- 
m.red  the  admirable  qualities  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  saving 

iiregoer;,.    ^o  one  who  .'■aw  her  in 
iPart  Of  i„  j^.^^,  and  In  tha? 

or   the    -sous-prefete    in    r»    'vt^  Ij 
I'on  s-ennule  'vii^t-er  forget  he?  ' 


beautiful  wives. 


I   -  as  deliclous-no^othe;  w^rd  T.o  fp" 

one   of  three-¥ib;tan'^"Myrtc:;re:'"|i"f  '-^"'^^^ 
translated  from  the  French  of  Jaques   LT^"  ^vill  remember  her  ' 

•    "  """e  "'bo  possessed  even  moi 


as 

than  the 


) 

'charm  of  classical  luuufy  t,>  w'alch  she 
did  not  prttend — the  charm  of  p«»-»n- 
nial  youth,  an.I  of  that  Brace  which  the 

,  greatest  of  French  poets  has  declared 
lo  be  more  beautiful  than  beauty  itself. 
— London  Times. 


For  Miss  .Tare  Co".!:  Another  hoo'x, 
just  published.  ;ibout  Cleopatra,  raises 
again  thp  story  of  lier  "£75.000  drlnl:" 
Willi  whioh.  at  a.  l>anniuet.  .she  toas.'od 
the  health  of  iur  lover,  Antony.  The 
whole  Horld  know.*  the  tale.  Cleopatra 
look  a  niasnifioent  pearl,  wliich  she  was 
wearing  as  an  ear-ring:,  and  put  it  into 
a  "oup  containing  a  little  vinegar- " 
There  it  "was  soon  dissolved,"  and  she 
swallowed  the  potion.  It  is  very  curious 
how  the  story  survives.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  even  a  small  pearl  would  take  day.s 
to  dissolve  in  the  very  strongest  vine- 
Bar.  To  dissolve  a  large  pearl  at  once, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  it  Into 
some  very  strong  acid,  acid  so  strong, 
indeed,  that  if  Cleopatra  had  drunk  It 
her  picturesque  career  would  have  come 
to  an  end  at  once.— L,o?hlon  Dally 
t-'hron:cle. 


.lust.'ne  .lolinstone  is  "officially''  de- 
scribed in  London  as  "t:ie  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  .America."    This  because 
slio    wa.s    announced    to    appear  there 
'ut  April  7  as  the  heroine  in  "Polly 
terred.'' 

Oxford  University  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  on  Lilian  Baylla,  man- 
ager of  the  Old  Vic.  ,  w  u 

FROIM  A  CONCERT  GOER 

To  the  JSditor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

It  is  with  warm  pleasure  that  the 
■nTiter  has  noted  ever  mounting  valua- 
tion and  affection  among  professional  I 
critics  of  and  for  the  modest  gentle- 
man and  great  musician  whose  name 
heads  this  letter;  but  he  has  not  hap- 
pened, as  yet,  to  see  in  print  any  like 
expression  of  regard  for  Mr.  Monteux 
coming  from  among  the  audiences,  that 
from  week  to  week  and  from  year  to 
year  at  the  Symphony  concerts  have 
more  and  more  delighted  in  the  grow^ 
ing  beauty  of  his  work.  His  stay  witli 
us,  alas,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Will 
you  not,  therefore,  spare  a  little  of 
your  valued  space  to  a  life-long  lover 
of  good  orchestral  music  for  this  appre- 
ciation of  a  rrtaster  of  his  art? 

I  have  heard  the  Boston  Orchestra 
from  time  to  time,  and  under  its  every 
conductor  from  Henschel  on.  Never, 
in  my  hearing,  has  it  touched  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  a  musical  Instru- 
ment of  power,  sonority,  unity  and 
solidity;  of  balance,  blending,  purity  of 
tone  and  warmth  of  color;  of  brilliancy, 
velocity,  lightness  and  exquisite  deli- 
cacy; In  short,  of  technical  and  emo- 
tional virtuosity,  that  It  reached,  for 
instance,  last  Saturday  night  in 
Tchaikovskj'g  Pathetic  Symphony,  and 
weeks  before  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, in  Brahms's  Third  and  Cesar 
Franck's  symphonies,  in  the  wonder 
I  works  of  Strauss  and  Stravinsky,  and 
!  In  .such  charming  trifles  as  Hill's 
1  echoes  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
child  veraes. 

Yet  It  was  but  in  February,  1920, 
i  that  a  letter  from  an  orchestra  striker, 
a  member  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  was  printed  in  The  Sun- 
day Herald  which  said,  among  other 
things:  "To  assure  the  public  that  this 
orchestra  will  be  carried  on,  and  its 
great  qualities  maintained.  Is  a  state- 
ment which,  unfortunately.  Judge 
Cabot  will  find  himself  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate. .  .  .  To  continue  this  or- 
chestra as  non-union  means  that  it 
will  be  compelled  to  fill  Its  ranks  with 
students  and  mediocre  musicians.".  .  . 

His  great  instrument,  as  It  now  mar-  I 
velously  responds.  Is  most  unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Monteux's  answer  to  that 
challenge.  But  what  can  a  mere 
listener,  like  myself,  say  without  pre 
sumption  of  the  artist  who  plays  upo». 
It.  and  of  his  performance? 

I  can  testify  only  to  my  own  keen  j 
enjoyment  and  impression,  first  of  all, 
of     splendid     virility;     then     of  rich 
warmth  and  color,  of  vital  rhythm;  of 
controlled    emotion,    of  reserve-power; 
of  sympathy,  clarity,  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  dramatic  contrast,  and  tem- 
•  pering  the  whole,  of  traditional,  edu- 
i  cated,  and  as  It  seems  to  me  very  per- 
fect French  taste, 
i     Mr.  Monteux  will  leave  many  warm 
!  friends  behind  him,  and  will  hand  over 
'  to  his  fortunate  successor  a  very  won- 
derful   instrument.     He   himself,  most 
naturally,  has  grown  with  its  increas- 
ing plasticity  to  ever  greater  breadth 
^nd  freedom   of  Interpretation.  'Wher- 
ever he  goes,  he  will  take  that  growth 
.^nd  our  good  wishes  with  him.    He  Is 
young,  and  has  time  ?nd  the  world  be- 
'ore  him  for  vet  better  things. 

CHARLES    NORMAN  FAY. 
Cambridge. 


JEAN  FORD 

In  this  day  of  quibbling  over  the  value 
of  a  college  education,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  someone  with  an  A.  B.  who  is 
entirely  successful — whether  because  of, 


or  l.-i  spile  of  It.  ffucR  a  person  Is  .Mis.'^ 
'can  Ford,  who  Is  pla.\ing  the  breezy 
Tontague  girl  with  Glenn  Hunter  In 
"Merton  of  the  Movies." 

In  the  spring  of  19!2  when  the  girls 
at  Vassar  gathered  to  do  honor  to  their 
graduating  class.  Miss  Ford  experi- 
enced the  characteristic  "graduating" 
reaction,  an  enjoyment  of  the  pageant- 
ry of  the  present,  but  a  great  concern 
about  "what  next."  "Somehow,"  she 
said,  "colU'ge  makes  you  want  to  justify 
I  your  existence.  My  father  and  mother 
I  had  V>oth  been  on  the  stage,  and,  as  I 
had  had  a  little  previous  experience,  I 
decided  to  try  It." 

The  advantage  of  the  four  years  spent 
in  search  of  the  illusive  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge to  her  stage  career  seems  almost 
negligible  to  her.  "Not  that  1  would 
give  up  my  college  days  for  anything, 
because  it  gives  a  background  for  a 
broader  life  that  would  be  hard  to  get 
in  any  other  way.  I  made  many  friends, 
acquired  a  little  learning,  and  had  four 
delightful  years.  Of  course  I  took  part 
in  college  dramatics,  but  they  are  dlf-i 
ferent  in  spirit  from  the  real  stage. 
There  is  a  community  spirit,  and  an  I 

unselfish  interest  in  tlie  production  as 
a  whole,  while  on  the  professional  stage  ! 
there  is  an  Individual  interest,  and  self- 
exploitation  that  tends  to  mar  the 
unity."  Miss  Ford  played  Cinderella  In 
"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella."  and  Cleopatra 
In  Bernard  Shaw's  "Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra," and  liked  both  parts  immensely. 

■Rlien  she  left  college  she  played  In 
stock  companies  in  Syracues  and 
Rochester.  When  a  company  puts  on  a 
different  play  every  week  it  means  hard 
work  for  the  actors,  and  the  memory 
training  gained  "cramming"  in  those 
weeks  before  examinations  at  college 
stood  her  in  good  stead.  She  clalras 
as  her  greatest  achievement  In  this  lino 
the  memorizing  of  the  entire  part  of  the 
leading  lady  in  Booth  Tarkington'a 
"Rose  Briar,"  given  to  her  some  24 
hours  before  the  opening  night.  "Worse 
than  a  Shakespeare  Final,"  -w^as  bar 
comment. 

Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  career  of 
Merton  will  recall  how  charmingly  Miss 
Ford  wears  her  sport  costumes,  neces- 
sary, indeed,  to  fit  any  Callfornian  land- 
scape. This,  I  believe,  is  undoubtedly  al 
result  of  college  training,  ar^d  one  out-' 
standing  advantage  of  an  education! 
(with  due  apologies  to  President  Mac- 
Cracken  and  the  Vassar  faculty). 

Her  father,  Hugh  Ford,  the  producer, 
of   New   'i'ork,   was   convinced   of. her 
ability  to  act  on  the  night  of  the  open-  . 
Ing  last  year  of  Milne's  comedy  "The 
Rtimantlc  Age,"   in   which   she  had  a  i 
minor  part.   A  bit  of  confusion  attended  1 
the  opening  In  New  York,  as  there  had  I 
not  been  a  preliminary  showing  in  the 
provinces.     In  one  of  the  settings  the  ! 
stage  manager  had  provided  a  sofa  on 
rollers,  placed  near  a  table  with  a  lamp. 
At  one  place  in  the  action  Miss  Ford  j 
was  to  sit  upon  the  sofa,  which  she  did, 
but    the    well    oiled   rollers  responded 
sufficiently  to  carry  the  sofa  back,  hit  i 
the  table,  and  knock  o\  er  the  lamp. 
Other   members   of   the   cast  appeared 
rather  disturbed  at  the  Incident.    Not  so 
Miss  Ford,  she  merely  felt  herself  back 
in   a  college   play   once   more.  Later 
in  the  evening  her  father  remarked  that 
the  next  time  he  would  arrange  to  have 
a  section  of  the  scenery  fall  in  to  In-  i 
sure  a  brilliant  performance. 

Among  the  disadvantages  of  college, 
as  Miss  Ford  thinks,  is  always  the 
danger  of  falling  into  the  popular  col- 
legiate pose  of  the  day,  the  detached 
interest  in  life.  The  stage  demands 
an  interest  vital  and  absorbing,  for  It 
is  emotion  and  sympathy  that  carry  ! 
an  audience  rather  than  a  cool  intel- 
lectual appeal.  But  the  greatest  draw- 
back, she  bolievcf',  is  the  chief  demand 
on  the  New  YorHi  stage  for  yo^ith  and 
beauty.  The  girl  with  stage  ambitions 
can  best  capitalize  these  assets  at  just 
the  time  spent  In  college,  an.I  will  find 
her  value  to  the  producer  considerably 
diminished  when  she  is  ready  to  start, 
^his  point  would  have  Impressed  me 
much  more  strongly  had  not  Miss  Ford  ' 
herself  provided  a  refutation  in  person,  j 
If  she  has  left  any  youth  and  beauty 
at  Poughkeepsie,  she  still  has  more 
than  enough.  D.  S.,  Boston. 

We    quote    from   a   letter   aboMt  an 
early  appearance.     It  was  ^vritten  to  , 
Hugh  Ford  — F.d. 

"A  recent  visit  to  the  Hollls  Strret 
Theatre  in  Boston  revealed  the  faot 
that  two  Fords  were  mentioned  on  th«} 
program.  This  brought  to  mlnc^  an- 
other joint  appearance  that  I  wit-, 
nessed.    It  seems  now  a  lifetime  ago. 

"We  were  supposed  to  be  safe  Itl 
the  little  red  schoolhouse,  locating  tho 
"ource  of  the  Amazon  or  relating  tho 
adventures  of  the  small  red  hen,  but  i 
we  were  in  reality  seated  expectantly  j 
as  near  front  as  we  could  get  in  th«  j 
old  Grand  Opera  House  In  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  th« 
Hopkins  stock  company  in  all  its  glory. 
The  occasion  was  a  benefit  performance 
of  -Caprice,'  In  which  Miss  Izette  went 
to  be  a  lady,'  accompanied  by  the  tears 
of  her  audience.  The  shouting  and  th« 
tumult  had  died  sufficiently  for  you  to 
make  a  few  before-the-curtain  remarka, 
when  out  from  the  wings  toddled  A 
yoUngster  (her  hair  was  golden  then, 
wha«    there    was   of   It),   making,  ■wo 


shoulci  .sa>-,  her  nrst  appearance  on  any 
stage.  Of  course  the  shouting  and  tu- 
muH  flared  up  again. 

"lis  you  picked  up  the  baby  to  carry 
her  off,  an  excited  female  next  us  vol- 
unteered the  Information:  'That's  hU. 
That's  Ford's  child.  And,  say  !  He  sur« 
Ic  proud  of  that  kid!" 

"It  that  youngster  Is  uhe  Miss  Jean 
For4  who  is  giving  such  an  excellent 
account  of  herself  as  'The  Montagu* 
Girl,'  permit  us  to  remark  that  you  stlU 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  that 
It'd."  RHY,S  JAMES. 

Cambridge. 

SUNDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P. 
M.  Testimonial  concert  given  to 
Emil  Mollenhauer  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  the  Apollo 
Club,  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra — he  is  the  conductor  of  the  j 
J:hree — and  Richard  Crooks,  tenor.  ! 
See  special  notice. 

IVIONDAY:    Symphony   Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.:  I 
Fifth   and   last   Monday  evening  | 
concert  of  the  Boston   Symphony  ' 
Orchestra.     Eva    Gauthier,  mezzo 
soprano,  will  assist.    IMr.  Monteux 
conductor.   See  special  notice.  j 

TUESDAY:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
Candlelight  concert  of  the  18th 
Century  Orchestra.  Myrtle  Brown, 
soprano,  will  assist.  Raffaele  Mar- 
tino,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 

WEDNESDAY:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P. 
M.  Laurilla  Baillargeon,  soprano. 
Frances  Weeks,  accompanist. 
Haydn,  She  Never  Told  Her  Love; 
Bantock,  A  Feast  of  Lanterns; 
Griffes,  In  a  Myrtle  Shade;  Bochau, 
My  Heart's  a  Yellow  Butterfly; 
Falconler,  O  BellessimI  Capelli; 
Pr.radies.  Quel  ruscelletto;  Jensen, 
Lehn'  deinen  Wang  an  meine  Wang 
and  Im  Gebirg;  Boito,  L'altra  notte 
in  fondo  al  mare  from  "Mefisto'- 
fele";  Moret,  Une  douceur  splendide 
et  sombre;  Fourdrain,  Carnival; 
Fr.-.nck,  La  Procession;  Pierne,  Les 
Filles  de  Cadix;  Bostlemann,  The 
Lotus  Blossom:  Curran.  the  Two 
Magicians;  Rachmaninov,  The.AI-i 
der  Tree:  Fleithmann,  Come,  Child 
Beside  Me,  | 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P. 
M.  21st  Concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux 
conductor.   See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Elly  Ney, 
pianist.  Rameau-Godowski,  Sara- 
bande;  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue; 
Chopin,  Sonata.  B  flat  minor,  op. 
35;  Beethoven,  D  minor,  op.  31,  No. 
2;  MacDowell,  Valse  Triste,  op.  46, 
No.  6,  and  Polonaise;  Schubert, 
rondo.  Moment  Musical,  and 
Marche  Mlhtalre;  Liszt,  Hungarian 
Rhapsody.  The  recital  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Boston  Relief  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  in  co-operation  with 
Gen.  Allen's  Committee.  Mme.  Ney 
gives  her  services. 

SATURDAY:  Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M. 
Geraldine  Calla's  song  recital. 
Boyce,  By  Thy  Banks.  Gentle 
Stour;  Gretry,  Ariette  from  "Rich- 
ard  Coeur  de  Lion";  Mozart,  Mia 
Sperenza  adorata;  Brahms,  Immer 
loise  Wird  Mein  Schlummer,  die 
Botschaft  ana  Nr.chtigal;  Strauss, 
Staendchen;  Chauson,  Le  Vert 
Colibri;  Bemberg,  La  Fee  aux 
Chansons;  Bellini.  Ah!  non  credea 
from  "La  Sonnambala";  La  Forge, 
Come  Unto  These  Yellow'  Sands; 
Josten,  The  Wind  Powers;  O'Con- 
nell- Burleigh,  Love  Watches  (Irish 
fragment);  Old  Irish,  Lullaby; 
Gretchaninov,  The  Skylark;  Arr. 
by  Burleigh,  The  Dove  and  the 
Lily;  Scott,  The  Wind's  in  the 
South,  Miss  Calla  having  studied 
several  years  in  New  York,  gave  a 
recital  there  on  the  6th  of  last 
month.  Coenraad  V.  Bos  v/ill  ac- 
company her. 

Symphony  Hall,  8.10  P.  M.  Reoe- 
tition  of  Friday's  Symphony  con- 
cert, Mr.  Monteux  conductor. 


f 


What  are  the  proudest  lines  In  Eng- 
lish and  American  poetry — the  lines  In 
'Which  the  pride  of  the  poet  is  most 
eloquently  expressed?  We  do  not  quote 
from  Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of 
Grass,"  for  his  self-assertlveness.  his 
celebrating  himself,  is  not  individual; 
he  speaks  for  mankind.  Some  would 
say  Henley's 

"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  rjii  the  captain  of  my  soul," 
but  there  Is  a  nobler  pride  In  Landor'a 
quatrain: 

"I   strove   with   none,   tor  none  was 

■worth  my  strife; 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  nature 

art ;  , 
I  'warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire 

of  life; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 


"MONTEITH'» 

As  the  World  Wags: 
,\  I  saw  In  the  catalogue  of  an  auctioneer 
a  "Montelth  "  listed.    What  is  a  "Mon- 
telth"?  RUTH  MAYBRICK. 

Ah,  'we  turn  to  books  that  have 
helped  us  In  our  dally  routine,  a  rou- 
tine comparable  to  that  of  the  horse  in 
the  old-fashioned  brickyard — and  there 
•are  days  when  we' must  fiiake  bricks 
without  st(raw.  j 

In  1C83  one  Wood  'WTote  as  follows:  | 
"This  year  .  .  .  came  up  a  vessel  or 
bason  notched  at  the  brims  to  let  drink- 
ing glasses  hang  there  by  the  foot  so 
that  the  body  or  drinking  place  might 
hang  In  the  -water  to  coole  them.  Such 
a  bason  was  called  a  'Montelgh,"  from 
a  fantastical  Scot  called  'Monsieur 
Montelgh,'  who  at  that  time  or  a  little 
before  wore  the  bottome  of  his  cloake 
or  coate  so  notched." 

See  Farquahar's  "Constant  Couple": 
"The  poet  merits  an  Ignoble  death 
Who  fears  to  fall  over  a  brave  Mon- 
teth." 

In  1773  the  London  Chronicle  noted 
that  "MontefEs,  Mazareens,"  etc.,  were 
as.sayed  and  marked.  We  knew  not 
"mazareens"  or  "mazarines."  A  maza- 
rine dish  or  plate  was  deep  and  usually 
of  metall.  Mrs.  Glasse  In  her  famous 
"Cookery"  used  the  term.  The  maza- 
rine -was  described  In  1706  as  "a  kind  of 
little  dish  to  be  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  dish  for  the  setting  out  of  Ragoon 
or  Fricassles;  also  a  sort  of  small  Tart 
fill'd  with  Sweetmeats."  There  is  a 
mazarine  blue,  also  a  stuff  or  garment 
of  that  color.  A  London  common  coun- 
cilman was  called  a  mazarine  from  his 
blue  gown  worn  on  lord  mayor's  day. 

But   why    "mazarine"?     It  appears 
from  a  WTlter  early  In  the  18th  century 
I  that  the  phrase  "a  la  mazarine" — not  to 
ibe  found  In  French  dictionaries — desig- 
r  nated   a  particular   mode   of  dressing 
!  'fowls,  possibly  from  the  name  of  Cardl- 
ri:nal  Mazarin,  prime  minister  of  PYance, 
or  of  the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin,  who 
died  at  Chelsea,  England.  She  may  have 
given  her  name  to  the  verb,  "to  maza- 
rine," meaning  to  decorate  with  lace  In 
some  particular  manner.    She  did  give 
her  name  to  the  mazarine  hood. 

Accordln-g  to  Wright's  "English  Dia- 
lect Dictionary"  in  Cheshire  "montieth" 
Is  spelled  "monteth";  "a  vessel  to  wash 
or  cool  glasses  In."  Said  to  be  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  There  is  a  fine 
1  specimen  of  a  "montelth"  In  a  private 
i  house  In  Boston. 


THEATRE  OURTAINS 

'  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  Mr.  A.  Otis  Chamberlln's 
Inquiry  recently  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Boston  Museum  act-drop.  Discarded 
stage  scenery  is  Invariably  painted 
out  regardless  of  artistic  merit,  and  the 
canvas  is  utilized  for  new  scenes  as 
required,  over  and  over  aguln,  but  of 
course  there  Is  a  limit. 

I  remember  the  curtain  "Heart  of  the 
Andes,"  painted  by  Thomas  B.  Olesslng 
at  the  opening  of  the  34th  regular 
dramatic  season  at  the  Museum,  Aug- 
ust 28th,  1S76.  Mr.  Glessang  also  painted 
the  curtain  which  replaced  It  two  sea- 
sons later.  My  pleasant  memories  of 
these  fascinating  stage  pictures  have 
often  made  me  wish  to  see  the  originals 
of  which  the  curtains  were  copies,  es- 
pecially the  Temple  of  Britomartis,  is- 
land of  Crete,  painted  by  the  scenic 
artist  Henry  Hillyard,  and  used  at  the 
Boston  Museum  from  August  1867  until 
the  house  was  remodelled  in  1872. 

The  last  painted  act-drop  at  the 
Museum  was  from  the  brush  of  the  fa- 
mous scenic  artist,  P'hilip  W.  Goatcher. 
It  represented  heavy  satin  draperies, 
magnificlent  jardinieres  filled  with 
beautiful  flowers,  with  the  coat  of  arras 
of  the  state  of  Massacliusetts  appearing 
In  the  upper  center.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  this  curtain  was  not 
owned  by  the  Museum,  but  leased  from 
Mr.  Goatcher.  As  It  disappeared  from 
view  some  few  seasons  before  the  his 
toric  old  playhouse  closed  its  doors 
forever,  it  is  possible  it  may  have  es 
caped  the  fate  of  its  predecessors. 

W.  H. 


SOAPOEM 

(A  caiblegrram  from  Paris  says  that  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  palace  has  been  equipped 
with  two  bathrooms.) 

Bathrooms  in  that  place  of  wonders. 
Where  the  seventh  Edward  slept ; 
Wihere  some  kings  made  frightful  blun- 
ders ; 

Where  the  Tsar  called  Nicky  wept! 
Faucets  flowing,  soaps  a-slpplng. 
Exhausts     gasping,     sprays  that 
spurt?    .    ,  . 
Too  late,  Quai  D'Orsay.  I'm  tipping: 
You've  already  done  your  dirt ! 

INFANTA  SOMBRIA.  | 

A  FAITHLESS  HUSBAND  j 

(Letter  received  by  a  mail-order  house.)  ■ 
Sir :  The  enclosed  articles  iiave  proven 
unsatisfactory  to  my  -wife,  who,  I  re-  i 
gret   to   inform  you,   js  very  hard  tO' 
please.    T  notice  ithey  are  entirely  as 
represented  in  the  catalogue  and  also 
Just  what  was  ordered,  so  it  is  no  fault 
on  your  part    My  wife  is  naturally  very 
trying  at  times.   Sometimes  she  does  not' 


.  ith  things,  esp' 
exactly  what  ^ 


e  the  »<Uu3tiiicnt  of  this  matter 
to  you,  by  either  sending  me  a 
ir  the  amount  of  these  gooda  or 
■  me  erodit  for  the.«e  goods  on 
...viks.    Whichever  suits  yau  suits 
•mo.    Yours  disgustedly,    ■  • 

THE  OLDEST  MAN  ' 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  drink  sour  milk 
to  live  long.  Look  at  Lithuania,  Fifty- 
six  of  Its  Inhabitants  never  drank  sour 
milk  and  they  are  all  over  100  years  old 
Ten  of  then>  have  celebrated  120  birth- 
days Two  have  seen  HO  summers  and 
140  (probably)  hard  winters.  All  up  for 
Mr.  Adomas  Jucias.  He  has  entered 
his  Htfth  year  and  thinks  ha  Is  the  old- 
est man  In  the  world. 

MILK  COCKTAILS 

This  reminds  us  that  a  little  book 
coming  from  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  central  control  board,  London,  rec- 
,  .,  ,1  Tifis  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  In- 
a  cocktail  before  a  dinner  with 
i  rospect  of  a  wet  evening. 
"Aicohol  swallowed  ^vithln  2V3  hours 
of  a  meal  of  milk  or  of  bread  and  milk 
was  absorbed  more  slowly  and  reached 
a  lower  level  In  tho  blood  than  was  ob- 
»ervei1   xmder  any  other  experimental 
■  .ns.    .    .  • 
■  was  found  to  have  only  a  very 
influence   in   retarding  absorp- 

.  n.  " 

The  portrait  of  >tr.  William  T.  A^Tiit- 
■k  of  Buffalo,  re-elected  president  of 
Xpw  York  State  Laundry  Owners' 
'tion,  was  published  by  the  Buf- 
ening  News  with  the  caption: 
Foundry  Owners." 
'     L.Li.'iL  iron  and  .«iheet  iron  laundries  are 
jsot  coaflned  to  Uie  state  oi  New  Tork, 

-7      t  */ 

Anonf  the  names  of  distinguished 
persons  who  were  to  go  down  New 
York  harbor  last  Saturday  to  welcome 
John  Daniel,  2d,  an  extremely  bright 
and  promising  3-year-old  gorilla,  com- 
ing In  care  of  Miss  Alyce  Cunnlnghom, 
"discoverer  of  the  technio  of  rearing 
gorillas,"  we  miss  the  resounding  name 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

And  yet  from  addresses  he  has  made 
■we  were  led  to  think 'that  he  was  In- 
terested In  gorillas. 


BALLADE  OF  A  DESIRE  FOR  PYE 
(For  Ae  tBe  World  'Wags) 
Sir,  we  stand  In  a  Freudian  row. 

Each  of  us  marked  In  his  own  degre«. 
Silently  fighting  the  subtle  foe. 

Soma  complex — call  It  by  X  or  Z. 
But  for  grace  of  Ood  mine  well  might  b« 

Amons  the  worst,  but  at  present  I 
Have  Just  one  passion  obsessing  me: 

I  want  to  read  a  poem  by  Pye. 

Re  made  a  splash  In  the  world,  al- 
though 

Lord  Byron  wag  wont  to  mock  with 
glee 

Cruelly  some  limping  lines  to  show 

A  lack  In  their  sense  and  harmony. 
"What,  Pye  come  again?    No  moref* 

Reading  the  nomhars  that'  onoe  for 

my 

Own  peace  of  mind  I  have  got  to  Boe-« 

I  want  to  read  a  poem  by  Pye. 

They  made  the  man  laureate,  and  so 
A  butt  of  Canary  was  his  fee 

For  turgid  "Epistles."    High  and  low 
I've  searched  In  vain  for  this  H.  J.  P. 

The  Bookmen  say,  "We  can't  get  him, 
Lee," 

When  I  come  eageily  to  btiy; 
Those  are  the  accents  that  flaunt  my 
plea: 

"I  want  to  read  a  poem  by  Pye." 

Sir,  you're  a  wizard  at  poetry. 
Help  me  to  spear  this  elusive  gruy. 

Surely,  you've  got  me  by  now;  I.  e., 
I  want  to  read  a  poem  by  Pye. 

LEE  KINGSTON.  | 

Our  education  has  been  sadly  neg-  ' 
lected.  It  Is  almost  as  deficle»it  as  that 
of  Henry  Adams,  If  one  Is  to  believe  all 
that  he  wrote  about  himself.  We  have 
never  read  a  poem  by  Henry  James  Pye, 
L.L.  D.,  M.  P.,  P.  L.  We  have  not 
even  seen  one.  All  we  know  about  him 
is  that  he  was  the  lineal  representa- 
tive of  John  Hampden  by  the  female 
line.  It  was  said  that  he  translated 
Aristotle's  "Poetics"  with  "elegance, 
force  and  precision."  A  note  In  the  first 
volume  of  "Noctes  Ambroslanae"  says 
that  he  wrote  a  great  many  bad  verses. 
■Southey  as  well  as  Byron  was  of  this 
opinion.  The  chief  attributes  of  his 
Muse  were  "Morality  and  Mediocrity." 
Is  there  any  man,  woman  or  child  In 
Boston  who  has  read  a  poem  by  Pye? 
Ha-s  any  bookseller  a  copy  of  the  epic  ■ 
poem,  "Alfred"  on  a  dusty  shelf?  1 


ADD  "BOOKS   TO  KEEP" 
hether  Bought,  Borrowed  or  Stolen) 

he  London  Dally  Chronicle  an- 
nounced the  Issue  In  March  of  "The 
Pirates*  Who's  Who,"  giving  particu- 
lars of  the  careers  of  more  than  000 
heroes — and  there  were  herolo  female 
pirates,  as  Anno  Bonney  of  Cork,  Al- 
iwilda,  Mary  Reed,  tho  Englishwoman — 
(and  also  "*iltable  details  of  their  sticky 
'  ends." 

We  have  received  from  a  Boston 
house  the  advertisement  of  "Pirates 
Own  Book,"  said  to  be  "a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  a  Rare  Old  Book,  486 
pages,  78  Illustrations,  bound  In  black 
cloth  with  pirate  flag  end  papers." 

Is  this  an  enlargement  of  "The  P4rat«a 
Own  Book"  which  Is  now  before  us?  It 
waa  published  at  Portland.  Me.  by  Fran- 
cis Blake  In  1859,  but  It  was  entered 
In  the  clerk's  oltloe  of  -the  district  court . 
of  Massachusestts  in  1837  by  Samuel  N. 
Dickinson.  The  woodcuts  are  a  delight. 
Glbbs  carrying  the  Dutch  girl  on  board; 
■the  murder  of  Capt.  "niornby;  Capt. 
Roberts'  Crew  carousing  at  Old  Cala-bar 
River:  Capt.  Oordent  leaping  Into  the 
hold.  Horrid  abuse  of  the  helpless  wom- 
en in  the  cabin  -by  Benito'  de  Soto  and 
his  merry  men;  Black  Beard  killing 
himself;  the  pirates  pelting  Oapt.  Skin- 
ner with  glass  ibottles. 

And  the  sturdy,  sinewy  English! 
Charles  Glbbs,  bom  In  Rhode  Island, 
made  ihis  way  to  Boston  after  having 
ser\'ed  gallantly  on  the  Hornet  and  the 
Chesapeake,  and  been  a  prisoner  of  war 
In  Dartmoor  prison.  Friends  lent  him 
$1000,  when  he  came  to  Boston.  "He 
opened  a  grocery  in  Ann  street,  near 
what  was  then  called  the  Tin  Pot,  a 
place  full  of  aiband-oned  women  and 
dissolute  fellows.  As  he  dealt  chiefly  In 
liquor,  and  had  a  'License  ilo  retail 
Spirits,'  his  drunkery  was  tihronged  with 
customers."  But  they  were  careless  In 
paying;  his  business  was  unsuccessful 
and  with  $100  in  his  pocket  he  went  to 
Soi;  ;  America  where  he  turned  pirate. 
Wht.  1  he  was  hanged  publicly  after  his 
trial  In  New  Tork,  he  wore  a  blue 
roundabout  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
a  foul  anchor  In  white  on  his  right  arm. 

LITERARY  THIEVES 
W!aa  not  the  author  or  compiler  of 
the    "Pirates'    Own    Book"  Indebted 
largely  to  Charles  Johnson's  "General 
History  of  the  Pyrates  of  New  Provi- 
dence," etc.  (London,  8  vo.,  1724;  1727, 
two  vols,  8  vo.)?    Mr.  Charles  Whibley 
In  the  delightful  preface  to  his  "Book 
of  Scoundrels"  says  that  Johnson  stole 
unblushlngly     from     Capt.  Alexander 
Smith's   "Lives  of  the  Highwaymen," 
whose  masterpiece  Is  "no  less  pompous 
In  manner  than  It  Is  estimable  In  tone 
and   sound   In   reflection."     We  have 
'  seen  Johnson's  stolen  goods.    Is  there 
i  a  copy  of  gallant  Capt.  Smith's  famous 
fbook    In    Boston?     He    had  studied 
I  Thucydldes  and  Llvy  for  style;  he  per- 
mitted his  heroes  to  speak  for  them- 
'  selves.  He  admitted  slang  and  proverbs 
i  of   the    pavement   to   give   color  and 
sparkle  to  his  page;  "and  he  assumed 
all  the  license  of  the  gentleman-collec- 
tor in  the  treatment  of  his  love-pas- 
I  sages." 

'  In  1840  a  book  entitled  "TUvea,  Ex- 
I  plolts  and  Cruelties  of  tho  Most  Cele- 
brated Pirates  and  Sea  Robbers 
I  Brought  Down  to  the  Latest  Period" 
was  printed  and  published  by  one 
Thomas  Johnson  at  Liverpool.  Was 
this  a  version  of  the  "Pirates'  Own 
Book" 


3  Societies  Join  in  Concert  for 
Emil  Hollenhauei 


in 


MODELS  FOR  AMBITIOUS  YOUTH 

Where  now  are  stories  of  highway- 
men, pirates,  burglars  and  pickpockets, 
printed  on  coarse  paper,  octavo  size, 
with  flaming  covers  of  red  and  yellow, 
and  shrieking  Illustrations  that  we  read 
in  the  village  schools  60  odd  years  ago, 
sheltered  by  huge  geographies  placed 
upright  on  the  desks?  Who  wrote  them? 
Did  they  all  go  back  to  Capt.  Johnson 
and  Capt.  Alexander  Smith?  Would 
that  w©  could  find  copies  for  Sunday 
and  holiday  reading!,  Sixteen-Strlng 
Lafitte,  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf,  and 
the  rest  of  the  gallant  fellows — are  they 
clean  forgotten? 

We  know  of  no  better  books  for  boys 
purposing  after  a  thorough  preparation 
In  twslness  courses  at  our  universi- 
ties to  become  captains  of  Industry,  or 
senators  and  congressmen  at  Washing- 
ton from  their  respective  states. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  LAD'S  COUSIN 

(Samuel  Hoffenstpln.  In  the  N.  Y.  Tribune.) 
What  the  good,  iny  lass,  of  kissing? 

Kisses  ever  bring  delight; 
And  tomorrow  I'll  be  missing 
The  kisses  that  you  gave  tonight. 

Let  my  lips  go  unanolnted 
By  another  draught  than  beer. 

Then  I'll  think  how  disappointed 
I  could  be  with  yuu  so  near. 


Yesterday  afternoon  af  Symphony 
hall  th«  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  th« 
Api  llo  Club,  the  People's  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, and  Richard  Crooks,  tenor,  took 
part  In  a  testimonial  concert  to  Emil 
MoUenhauer,  the  conductor  of  the  three 
organizations. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

IoIUd  Caprice   T<^b«llio»«ky 

People's  Srmphony  Orchestra 

Smctiis  fr<ira  Saint  Cectlla  Mass  Oounofl 

I  Mr.   Crooks   and   Handel  and  Hajdn  SoctetT 
i  a^Voiga  Boat  6ong 

l> — Maid  of  the  VaC^T 
i  Apollo  Clvb 

■  Andant«  from  String  Quartet  Op  11 

People'*  STmpbony  Orcheatrm 
Aria— "Salve  Dlmora"  from  "FaQat  '.. .Gounod 

Mr.  Orooks 
"Unfold  T»  Portals,"  from  th«  Redemp- 
tion  Gounod 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

Die  Allmacihrt    Seholbeit 

Mr.  Crrooks  and  Apollo  Cliit> 
Prelode  to  "Tha  .Uisterslngers  at  Niirem- 

beri"   Wa«ner 

People's  S.Tmphony  Orchestra 

I  Soldiers  Chorus  from  "Faust"  Gounod 

Apollo  CiUb 

Hallelujah  Chorus  from  "Tlie  MMClah".HaTide(; 
Uandel  and  Havdn  SocietJ-.  Apollo  Club,  Peo- 

i  ple'a  Sym(*ony  OrOhertra. 

Jlr.  Mollcnhauer  richly  deserved  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  the  three  societies 
and  by  tho  audience,  for  his  beneficent 
musical  activity  has  long  been  exer- 
cised in  this  city  and  Its  neighborhood. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  a 
family  prominent  In  music  for  several 
generatlona  We  remember  him  as  a 
violinist  In  Theodore  Thomas's  orches- 
tra, then  a  youth.  (He  had  made  his 
appearance  as  a  violinist  at  Niblo'e 
Garden,  New  York,  when  he  was  nine 

] years  old.) 

i  Having  also  been  a  member  of  Dam- 
irosch's  orchestra,  lie  finally  came  to 
I  BoEton,  and  was  one  of  the  first  violins  j 
■of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  In 
118S5-88.  He  left  orchestral  work  to 
iemploy  his  talent  as  a  conductor:  at 
Ifirst  the  Germania,  then  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra.  With  the  latter  he 
jtoured  the  country  and  celebrated 
Isingers,  violinists,  pianists  were  pleased 
iby  his  accoiTipaniments.  At  the  same ' 
!tlme  he  began  to  be  known  as  a  skil- 
lful conductor  of  choruses.  In  1S99  he 
pvas  chosen  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society;  In  1900  he  sue- 
[ceeded  B.  J.  Long  as  conductor  of  the 
; Apollo  Club,  which  had  been  a  pride 
of  Boston  since  1871. 

His  authoritative  conducting  of  these 
societies  is  too  well  known  for  words 
jof  praise  at  this  late  day.    The  singers  ■ 

Hunder  him  have  re.?pected  not  only  .the 
'disciplinarian  and  the  leader;  they  havo 
held  him  in  affection  as  a  man.  ■  ■  " 
Untirin?  in  work,  he  accepted  In  1919 
the  position  of  conductor  of  the  People's 
Symphony  orchestra,  whose  purpose  U. 
was  to  give  the  people  of  Boston,  ait 
prices  within  the  reacla  of  all,  concferta  ' 
of  good  mufiio  well  performed.  For  this 
ivork,  a  truly  philanthropic  work,.  Jlr. 
MoUenhauer  has  refused  pecuniary,.c6n4- 
pensatlon.  ' 

In  view  of  tlris  Ipng-continued  useful, 
honorable  activity.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  so  many  joined  In  recognition  of 
it.  Mr.  MoUenhauer  was  greeted  with 
enthnslasm  and  respect  by  the  large 
audience,  and  with  affection  by  the  thr«^ 
societies  who  tendered  him  this -tesliU 
monlial. 

ANIGHT  OFF 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE  — Revival  of 
Augustin  Daly's  ".\  Nig-ht  Off."  a  farce 
In  tour  acts,  adapted  from  the  German, 
"The  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women." 

g"""  May  EdIsB 

f™^'-.  L.  Paul  «cott 

Justinian  Babbitt  .C.  Wordlev  Hulsc 

H.nny  Damask  Harold  West 

.\n2ellca  Uamask  Violet  Pazet 

Marcus  Brutus  Snap  e   p;  cilTc 

Lord  M"'f>''".T--  --V  Charles  Hampden 

Mrs   Xantlppe  Balb.bitt  VaIentlne*SidneT 

^•■^t Katherlne  stand  :ns 

 Roberta  Elv 

Jack  Mnlberrj-  pj,,i|p  xWe 

This  was  the  fourth  revival  of  the 
farce  at  the  Copley  Theatre  In  the 
course  of  less  than  six  years.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  tell  the  stoiy  or  to  Inquire 
Into  the  merits  of  Daly's  adaptation.  By 
the  way,  what  became  of  the  transfor- 
mation into  a  musical  comedy,  which 
was  brought  out  with  Carolina  White 
as  leading  woman  at  Baltimore  in  1919? 

Mr.  Clive,  last  night,  was  very  amus- 
ing as  Snap,  the  actor;  he  played  with 
the  seriousness  that  true  farce  demands. 
Seeing  him,  one  was  reminded  of  the 
players  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  of  the 
famous  Hamlet  in  "Great  E.xpecta- 
tlons,"  whose  reading  of  the  part  was 
"massive  and  concrete."  of  "The 
Crushed  Tragedian."  George  L.  Fox, 
whose  burle.sques  of  "Macbeth"  and 
"Hamlet"  are  memorable,  would  have 
applauded  him.  Mr.  Olive's  outburst 
when  Damask  carelessly  called  him  a 
barnstormer  was  superb,  as  an  example 


was  III 
BllerHi 

his  hapi.y  ol  tun. 11. k  1  ulil.^  Into 

Tulllus.  Would  that  we  could  nee  Mar- 
cus HurtluH  Hnnp  In  "Swocn<-y  Toild,  the 
Barber  of  Fleet  Street,"  and  In  "The 
.Mystery  of  the  R',*l  Barn."  In  every 
stride.  In  every  pobe.  In  every  gesture, 
he  was  the  vagabond  tragedian  of  the  I 
old  days.  Hogarth  should  have  drawn 
him. 

Mr.  Hulso  gave  one  a  good  Idea  of 
the  timid,  hen-pecked  professor,  dis- 
trait until  his  mind  was  centred  on  the 
production  of  his  pliiy;  especially  good 
In  the  flrst  act.  In  the  scene  with  the 
maid  servant,  and  later  with  Snap.  Mr. 
West  wa.i  capable  as  DamaHk,  and  the 
appearance  of  Miss  Kly  for  a  moment 
was  welcome.  The  beauty  of  her  valce 
was  a  relief  after  the  screaming  of  the 
other  women  in  the  company. 

For  this  performance  as  far  as  the 
others  were  concerned  was  literally 
that  of  "a  screaming  farce."  This 
pleased  the  audience  hugely,  for  the 
louder  the  screeching  on  the  stage,  the 
more  noticeable  were  the  spectator  s 
"noisy  squeals  of  joy,"  to  quote  the 
phrase  of  an  esteemed  American  phil- 
osopher. ^  ..V  ■ 
Even  a  farce  can  be  played  with  a 
comparative  degree  of  delicacy  and 
finesse.  The  farcical  may  lie  In  situa- 
tions or  in  dialogue,  or  in  both.  Shout- 
ing is  not  funny  in  itself.  Over-acting, 
as  that  of  Miss  Bdiss,  Is  not  necessary 
in  farce.  Her  yawning  at  the  very  be- 
ginning was  neither  realistic  nor  con- 
vincing. . 

Miss  Sidney  should  remember  that 
tho  most  disagreeable  nagging  Is  not 
stentorian;  It  Is  cool,  subdued,  Poison- 
ous, deadly.  In  farce,  however  ridicu- 
lous the  situations,  however  absurd  the 
conclusions  from  preposterous  pre- 
mises, there  should  not  be  gross  exag- 
geration. Human  beings  should  re- 
mlfn  human.  There  was  Mr.  Hampden 
wholly,  unnatural,  yet  every  time  he 
thumped  the  table,  every  time  he  raced 
up  and  down  the  room,  the  audience 
encouraged  him  to  do  his  worst 

It  is  strange  that  the  Jewett  Play- 
ers often  excellent  In  comedy  and  In 
Dlavs  of  a  serious  nature,  as  a  rule 
make  a  mess  of  farces.  Mr.  Clive  s  a 
brilliant  exception,  but  his  versatility 
is  as  marked  as  his  intelligence,  as  his 
abmty  to  sink  Ms  personality  In  the 
character  he  represents. 

"A  Message  from  Mars"  ^  announced 
as   the   next  production— the  first  at 

'^^^^n^Monday,  May  12  there  wjll  be 
a  benefit  performance  for  the  members 

^v"lrXd^act^;^^  •■c"nd[di''T^^ 

rrlracrof^'^The^Tru^th  About.Blayds" 
and  thR  third  act  of  "Disraeli. 


A  city  Is  a  kind  of  entire  thing  and 
continued  body,  a  certain  sort  of 
creature,  never  subject  to  the  changes 
and  alterations  of  age,  nor  varying 
through  process  of  time  from  one  thing 
to  another,  but  always  sympathizing 
and  In  unity  with  itself,  and  receiving 
the  punishment  or  reward  of  whatever 
It  does  or  has  ever  acted  In  common, 
so  long  as  the  community,  which 
makes  It  a  body  and  binds  It  together 
with  the  mutual  bands  of  human  bene- 
flt,  preserves  Its  unity. — Plutarch  "Con- 
cerning such  whom  God  Is  Slow  to 
Punish." 


ANSHIENT  HISTURY 

Olmpimed  fer  the  Modurn  Child) 
NARSISSUS 
NarslssuB  wuz  wun  uv  them  greek 
j  drugstore  cowboys.     His  old  man  run 
I  a  resturant  In  Athens  an'  wuz  nachur- 
ally  a  mllljrunare,  so  all  this  hombre 
,  had  ter  do  wuz  ter  skip  aroun'  In  the 
woods  an*  chase  butterflys.    Wnn  day 
sum  squab  named  Maryan  Ekko  sees 
this  bozo  an"  gives  him  the  eye,  but 
he  dont  fall  fer  her,  so  she  pines  away 
an'  croakes.    That  nite  Narslssus  goes 
'  ter  a  spring  ter  dampen  his  tonsils  an' 
;  sees  his  Image  In   the  water,  an'  he 
gits    so    Interested    looWn"    at  hlsself 
\  that  he  ferglts  ter  go  home  ter  supper. 
I  In   fact,   he's  so  darned  pleezed  with 
'  lookln'  at  his  fase  that  he  ferglts  ter 
I  go  home  atal.  an'  at  last  he  gits  so 
I  under-nourished     that     yeast  tabllts 
i  wont  save  him  an'  he  cashed  In  too 
i  early  to  git  mixed  up  In  any  oil  scan- 
dals.   Up  ter  this  time  the  her-ex  alnt 
located  Miss  Ekko's  diary. 

SNOWSHOB  AL. 

A  REVISED  VERSION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  In  a  report  of  the  senatorial 
Investigation  at  Washington  that  the 
witness,  Capt.  Scalfe,  "shook  the  pil- 
lars of  the  temple  of  governmental 
graft,"  and  then  the  reporter  called 
Cai)t.  Scalfe  "a  modern  Goliath." 

■The  reporter  was  sadly  In  error.  It 
was  Solomon  that  pulled  down  the  tem- 
ple, and  as  It  was  his  temple  he  had  a 
right  to  pull  It  down  If  he  wanted  to. 

COL.  CRTOBN. 


•I  VZb 


THUMBNAIL  SKETCHES 
I^mela.  Grey  In  "Shepherds'  Crowns" 
praises  the   vivid  phrases  of  'William 
Barnes  "Images  of  things  clearly  seen." 
She  quotes: 
j  "And   the    sheep   Itttls-knoed.   with  a 
quick  nipping  nod." 
Also: 

*Tho  ox  -n-lth  sle«k  hide,  and  with  low 

swimming  head." 
Walt  WTiltman  was  a  master  of  this 
art.  "Leaves  of  Grass"  Is  full  of  "vivid" 
phrases.    We  quote  at  random: 
"Where  the  katydid  works  her  chromatic 

reed  on  the  walnut  tree  over  the 

well." 

""Where  the  herds  of  buffalo  make  a 

crawling  spread  of  the  square  miles 

far  and  near." 
"Where  lieehlves  range  on  a  gray  bench 

in  the  garden  half-hid  by  the  high 

■weeds." 

"And  the  running  blackberry  would 
adorn  the  parlors  of  heaven." 

"And  the  cow  crunching  with  de- 
pressed head  surpasses  any  statue." 


FOR  GOLFERS 

(From  Dr.  Harold  Dearden'9  "The  Tech- 
nique of  I/lvlng'M 
Of  all  games  for  the  tired  brain- 
worker  I  believe  golf  to  be  the  worst. 
It  Involves  the  performance  In  sequence 
of  a  number  of  highly  co-ordinated  ac- 
tions which  are  In  most  cases  attended 
with  Indifferent  success,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  game  precludes  rhythm  en- 
tirely, and  the  whole  affair  Is  commonly 
a  grim  one,  carried  out  in  a  sort  of 
constriction  of  the  nervous  system  In- 
imical to  rest.  It  Is  Just  this  damming 
up  of  emotion  due  to  unsuccessful 
striving  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  so  productive  of  nervous  unrest,  and 
It  is  likely  that  when  the  frenzied  and 
rlespalrlng  golfer  breaks  his  club  across 
his  knee,  he  comes  most  nearly  to  de- 
riving benefit  from  his  so  misguided 
selection  of  a  hobby. 

ATMOSPHERICS 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
He  was  a  teacher  of  French  and  went 
home  tired  after  a  day's  work  at  FYench 
prammar,  and  sought  relaxation  by 
"ll.stening  in."  Atmospherics  were  very 
pronounced  when,  on  putting  the  re- 
ceiver to  his  ear,  he  heard  he  was  In  for 
a  lesson  on  the  use  of  the  definite 
article  in  French. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  road  that  Senator  Wadsworth  Inti- 
mated that  Senator  Dili  had  been  hurl- 
ing "false  Inuendos."  We  may  expect 
to  And  somebody  inaklng  a  hinting  In- 
sinuation before  long. 

JOB  TROTTER. 

THE  PEASANT'S  RETURN 

We  mentioned  William  Barnes,  the 
Dorsetshire  poet.  He  appeals  to  many, 
though  Swinburne  made  disagreeable 
remarks  about  him.  Are  these  verses 
familiar? 

And  passing  here  through  evening  dew. 

He  hastened  happy  to  her  door. 
But  foKind  the  old  folk  only  two 

With  no  more  footsteps  on  the  floor 
To  walk  again  below  the  skies  I 

Where  beaten  paths  do  fall  and  rise,  i 

For  she  wer  gone  from  earthly  eyes 
To  be  a-kept  In  darksome  sleep 

Until  the  good  again  do  rise 
A  Joy  to  souls  they  left  to  weep. 

The  rose  were  dust  that  bound  her 
brow; 

The  moth  did  eat  her  Sunday  cape; 
Her  frock  were  out  of  fashion  now; 
Her  shoes  were  dried  up  out  of  shape. 


A  PERPETUAL  PEACE 

It  is  strange  that  no  one  to  our 
knowledge  has  alluded  to  Kant's  once 
famous  essay  on  the  problem  of  a.  per- 
manent peace,  or  to  Thomas  De  Quln- 
cey's  reply.    De  Qulncey  wrote: 

"The  problem  of  a  Perpetual  Peace, 
were  It  only  for  Its  Impracticability 
taken  In  connexion  with  the  reasons 
for  that  Impracticability,  will  forever 
retain  its  Interest;  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  it  Is  not  absolutely  demonstrated 
to  be  a  desperate  problem;  and  such  a 
demonstration,  considering  that  the  ob- 
jections are  purely  moral,  Is  at  least  as 
impossible  as  the  problem  itself.  With 
the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  In  this 
country"— De  Qulncey's  article  was  pub- 
lished in  1S.10 — "and  under  the  despot- 
Ism  of  the  practical  over  every  applica- 
tion of  the  mind,  the  mere  entertain- 
ment of  such  a  problem,  though  but  for 
half  an  hour's  speculation,  is  apt  to 
throw  the  same  sort  of  suspicion  upon 
the  sanity  of  a  man's  good  sense  as 
many  geometricians  Justly  attaches  to 
the  problem  for  squaring  the  circle,  or 
among  mechanclans  to  the  problem  of  a 
perpetual  motion.  But,  in  reality,  this 
Is  very  unjust;  for  the  two  mathemati- 
cal problems  are  demonstrably  Impossi- 
ble— that  Is,  necessarily  unattainable, 
onA  tor  that  reason  eternally  so.    .    .  . 


Wliat  makes  such  a  probiem  1 1  po  . 
slble  realization  of  a  Perpetual  Peace) 
Impracticable  at  present?  Simply  the 
moral  nature  of  man  In  its  present  Im- 
perfect development.  The  Impractica- 
bility Is  therefore  commensurate  with 
that  obstacle.  As  that  wanes,  this  will 
wane;  as  that  grows,  If  it  ever  can 
grow,  this  will  grow." 

The  six  articles  In  which  Kant  showed 
how  a  perpetual  peace  could  be  founded 
are  "mighty  Interesting  reading  "  In 
1»34. 

ST.  JA5tE3  THKATRE— "Upstairs 
and  Down,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by 
Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton. 

UPSTAIKS 

Anthony  Ives  Pani  (Jordan 

Nancy  Ives  Viola  Koach 

Robert  Van  Courtland  Mark  Kent 

Klsle  Hunt  Anna  Laj-ng 

Klizabeth  Chesterton  Ann  Mason 

Alice  Jill  Middleton 

Tom  Cary  Houston  Richards 

Oapt.  Terence  O'Kcefe  Walter  Glll>ert 

DOWNBTAIBS 

Sprang  Ralph  Reinley 

Pierre  ;  Kalph  Olorehonse 

Rosalie  Marie  Lalloz 

Xell.T  Putb  Garland 

Craig  ,  Harold  Chase 

IjOuIb  1«  Tour  Samuel  Godfrey 

The  play  Is  a  comedy  showing  what 
happened  when  love  came  to  a  "notorl 
ously  dangerous"  man  who  was  fickle 
ness  Incarnate.  Capt.  Terence  O'Keefe 
of  the  English  polo  team  was  entangled 
by  Elizabeth  Chesterton,  who  previously 
had  been  interested  only  In  the  spirit 
of  the  chase.  Complication  presented 
itself  in  the  form  of  Elizabeth's  younger 
sister  Alice,  who  was  dazzled  by  the 
gallant  Terry.  But  Terry  had  only  to 
reform  In  order  to  have  the  flapper 
Alice,  so  all  was  well  in  the  end. 

This  rather  thin  story  was  set  against 
a  background  of  social  dissatisfaction. 
"Upstairs,"  the  social  life  and  morals 
of  smart  Long  Island  with  their  even 
ing  revels  were  disclosed  and  con- 
trasted with  the  moral  atmosphere  In 
the  ser\'ants'  quarters  "Down  Stairs 
Of  course,  all  of  the  members  of  the 
week-end  house  party  finally  "get  tired 
of  it  all  "  and  decide  to  reform. 

The  scenes  in  the  servants'  quarters 
were  evidently  Intended  as  comic  relief 
as  well  as  contrast.  One  agrees  with', 
the  chauffeur  who  announced  that  ' 
"hereafter  English  should  be  spoken" —  | 
for  the  Pigeon  French  grew  very  tire-  ! 
some.  1 

All  kinds  of  jokes,  old  and  new,  were  ' 
crammed  in  hlt-or-miss,  some  for  old  | 
and  some  for  young,  so  that  each  could 
choose  his  favorite  kind.  | 

Miss  Middleton  was  an  active  flapper,  | 
spontaneous   and    filled   with   the    ex-  I 
uberance    of    extreme  youth.  Harold 
Chase  as  Craig,    the    chauffeur,  was 
convincingly  serious  as  the  main  dis- 
approving element  In  the  situation. 

An  appreciative  audience  especially 
like'd  Miss  Middleton.  D.  S. 


Familiar  faces  there  are  on  the  bill 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  this  week— big 
fellows  of  vaudeville  stage,  stars  of 
the  legitimate.  Often,  as  In  this  case, 
much  Is  expected,  anticipations  are 
placed  high.  Not  anlways  are  these 
same  expectations  fulfilled.  Very  often, 
like  last  evening,  an  unfamiliar  name 
Is  on  the  program,  as  In  the  billing  of 
the  dancing  act  of  Oakes  and  Delour, 
with  the  obscure  additional  line,  "With 
Jane  Moore,  the  added  attraction." 

Now,  this  little  miss  eclipsed  this 
splendid  act  and  stood  out  on  the  bill 
In  no  uncertain  manner.  As  dancer,  she 
has  something  to  show  her  sisters  of 
the  stage.  She  la,  first  of  all,  ex- 
tremely young;  she  is  eager  for  her 
task,  she  dances  with  the  lightness  of 
down,  she  kicks  backward  with  as- 
tounding ease  and  away  over  her  head, 
and,  best  of  all,  she  does  a  toe  dance 
that  for  pace  and  vigor,  yet  with  rhyth- 
mic elegance,  Is  an  outstanding  feature 
of  our  vaudeville  year. 

And  for  familiar  race  there  is  Jtfllani 
Eltinge,  back  to  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood, with  some  fresh  material,  fresher 
styles,  more  matured  subtleties.  Singing 
as  a  girl,  ha  does  not  make  the  mistake 
of  forcing  a  voice  none  too  well  suited 
for  female  Impersonation.  But  each 
typo  he  neatly  differentiates,  the  mode 
1  and  manner  of  the  grand  style;  the 
archness,  the  nalvette  of  the  colleen; 
the  sophistication  of  the  half-dressed 
flapper. 

Nuttier  than  ever  Is  Bert  Fitzgibbon, 
raving  his  silly  Irrelevanciee,  musician 
and  comedian  just  the  same;  the  same 
old  bag  ot  tricks,  the  same  liberties  of 
speech,  ttie  same  warm  approval  of  a 
big  audience. 

For  the  others  there  were  the  Balliot 
Five,  equilibrists;  Marie  Cahlll,  doing' 
her  old  act  in  a  new  dressing,  the  tele- 
phone Interlude  as  of  yore,  the  laugh- 
able asides,  the  songs  of  yesterday,  but 
with  the  vivacity  of  today;  Morris  and 
Campbell,  in  the  same  sketch  that  has 
served  them  many,  many  a  season: 
Ru.ssell  and  Marconi,  Instrumentalists; 
the  Towa  and  d'Hortys,  assisted  by  the 
wonder  dog.  In  a  JuggUnf  apt,  the  finest 
of  its  kind  ever  seen  at  this  theatre. 

T.  A.  R. 


THE  GREAT' 


FENWAT  TIITATRE— "Peter  the 
Great."  an  historic  film  directed  by 
Dmitri  Buchowetskl.  The  cast  Includes: 

Peter  I,  Cjar  ot  Russia  ,?''"H„'',*"'!i°*S 

Eudoila'.  Cor^.y  Milljwltsch 

Czarevitch,  Alciis,  his  bod- ..  ..^  alter  -'"nssen 
.Menchlskov.  I'rim.-  >ili,lBter. ..  .Bernard  ooetzke 

Oathrine,  a  Canteen  Oirl  Dagney  5>crvaca 

Aphrosslnla  Alexandra  borina 

J<lcodlni,  Patriarch  ot  RumU.  ;  ■  -fr'^s  J^ortner 

the  Jester  .ttieafried  Bebnsoh 

An  historic  film  Is  apt  to  be  a  rather 
dull  affair,  slow-footed,  reeking,  of  au- 
thentic incident,  buried  In  ccstume  and 
set,  aping  the  manner  rather  than  the 
spirit.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  re- 
cent "Napoleon  and  Josephine,"  which 
also  lacked  the  interpretative  powers  of 
first  rate  actors. 

But  "Peter  the  Great,"  which  comes 
from  Germany,  and  has  been  re-edited 
in  the  Paramount  studios  by  Sada  Cow- 
an, is  of  the  ilk  of  "Passion,"  "Decep- 
tion" and  the  others,  and  Emil  Jan- 
nings  again  has  the  title  role.  Perhaps 
there  Is  a  hurrying  up  of  events,  neglect 
of  others,  but  there  is  the  fire  and  sub- 
sUnce  that  most  historic  films  lack. 

The  film  takes  Peter  from  his  days  as 
shipbuilder   in  Holland,  lightly  passed 
over,  through  Poltava  and  his  meeting 
with  Cathrine  on  the  spoiled  fields  to 
his  death,  in  summary  fashion.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  space  of  time  that 
elapses  in  the  interval,  and  one  hap- 
pening follows  close  upon  another.  But 
it  is  all  vivid,  tense  and  plausible.  EmU 
Jannings  again  proves  himself  one  of 
the  films'  greatest  actors.    His  Peter 
ils  passionate,  gross,  strident,  brutal,  a 
'  player  of  practical  jokes,  choleric,  every 
Unch  a  czar,  breathing  authority.  The 
j  Cathrine  of  Dagny  Servaes  is  no  less 
'  skilful.    She  is  not  here  the  towering 
empress  of  Shaw's  "Great  Catherine," 
but  the  wanton  canteen  girl  of  the  bat- 
tle fields  of  Peltava,  whom  Peter  at 
length    made    his    empress,    a  wUd 
creature,  yet  with  authority  and  a  wit 
not  too  delicate. 

Again  the  weakling  Alexis,  as  played 
by  Walter  Janssen,  the  repressed  and 
calculating  Menchlskov  of  Bernhard 
Goetzke.  the  warm  and  fleeting  beauty 
of  Alexandra  Sorina  as  the  young  wife 
of  Alexis,  the  tragic  comedy  of  Sieg- 
fried Behrisch's  Jester,  buffeted  by  the 
Crar,  are  exceptional  In  film  charac- 
terization. 

At  present  Dmitri  Buchowetzkl,  who 
has  directed  "Peter  the  Great"  is  In 
Los  Angeles;,  directing  Poll  Negri  in 
"Men."  He  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gulshed  of  directors.  His  battle  .scenes 
have  pitch  and  roll,  and  his  mobs,  are 
handled  In  masterful  fashion,  yet  he  is 
as  sure  In  his  manipulation  of  the  small 
group. 

The  settings  are  neither  ".stupendous 
nor  garish,  but  the  court  of  Peter  has 
the  splendor  that  becomes  It,  never  ob- 
trusive.    Mr.  Buchowetzkl  has  an  eye 
for  the  spectacular,  yet  he  never  allows 
S  his  persons  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  pa- 
jgeant.   and   Emil   Jannings  dominates 
5?  every  moment  he  Is  on  the  screen. 

piBUCALDRAMAr 

'  TREMONT  TEMPLE  —  "Jeremiah," 
biblical  drama  in  five  acts,  written  by 
Eleanor  Wood  Whitman,  and  presented 
in  t^vo  performances  yesterday  by  the 
Federation  of  Churches  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton. 

The  cast  included:  Selma  B.  Stone, 
the  Rev.  Albert  V.  Pierce.  D.  D.;  Dr. 
Alfred  Johnson,  the  Hev.  E.  K.  Thomp- 
son, John  Pratt  Whitman.  Mary  J.  Gar- 
ber.  Erwin  Halpern,  Harold  D.  AVilson, 
the  Rev.  Warren  B.  Brigham.  Eleanor 
Wood  AVhitman.  the  Rev.  William  R. 
Leslie.  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Clark,  the  Rev. 
William  L.  Wood,  Don  Yarrow.  Newton 
L.  Fitts,  Wayne  Latharp,  Rabbi  Samuel 
J.  Abrams.  the  Rev.  Benjamin  T.  Riley, 
the  Rev.  H.  Lincoln  MacKenzie.  the 
Rev.  Robert  Watson,  the  Rev.  John  Da- 
boll,  the  Rev.  Willis  L.  Sizer,  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Trout,  the  Rev.  Newton  C.  Pet- 
i  ter,-  the  Rev.  Fletcher  D.  Parker. 

In  an  explanatory  note  in  the  pro- 
gram, written  presumably  by  Mrs, 
Whitman,  the  author  of  the  play,  the 
popular  conception  of  Jeremiah  as 
"Weeping  Prophet"  Is  refuted,  for  "he 
was  the  one  man  of  his  time  who  stood 
up  like  an  'iron  pillar'  against  the  po-, 
litical  and  personal  deceit  that  was 
bringing  doom." 

So  in  her  play  of  "Jeremiah,"  which  a 
goodly  gathering  of  noted  churchmen 
performed  in  Tremont  Temple  yester- 
day, thi)  prophet  Is  a  boldly  outlined 
figure,  incisive,  soul  searching,  hound- 
ed by  the  false  prophet.?,  and  forced  to 
'  give  up  "thoughts  of  personal  happiness 
,  to  become  an  outcast. 

In  the  five  acts,  the  biblical  story  i.s 
mado  to  stretch  from  Jeremiah'ti  first 
call  to  the  day  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  j 
the  realization  of  his  Ideal,  although  he 
dies.  Enacted  by  men  and  women  of 
Bible  faith,  who  gave  to  the  lines  an 
earnestness  that  is  so  often  lacking  In 
the  theatre,  "Jeremalh"  Impressed  its 
audiences.  The  settings  were  simple 
unpretentious,  and  the  'costumes,  some 
from  Palestine  and  some  designed  by 


I  the  musuem  school,  were  rlehlv  decora- 
|tive.     Deserving  of  mention  was  Mr. 

I  Whitman's  Jeremiah,  a  vigorous  tad 

feeling  impersonation. 


Symphony  Series  Closes  with 
Tribute  to  Monteux 


Mr.  Monteux  planned  thli  program  foii 
the  fifth,  and  final,  concert  of  the  Mon- 
day Series,  the  soloist  bcirtg  E^va  Gau- 
thler,  mezzo  soprano. 

Symphony  in  A  Major.. «,-,■  Beethoven 

Two  Hebrew  Melodies  Ravel 

(n  Kaddisch 
(2)  The  Eternal  Enigma 
Recitative  and    ,\rla    "Azael!"  from 

"L'Enfant  Prodlgue"  Dsbuesj- 

A  Sulto  for  String  Quartet  and  String 

Orchestra.  Op.  20  Scalero 

(First  time  In  Boston) 
String  Quartet;  Messrs.  Burgln,  Theodoro- 

wicz.  Fourel,  Bedettl. 
Cavatin.1.    "Una   voce   poco   fa"  from 

"The  Barber  of  Seville"  Rossini 

Excerpts  from  "The  Ring  of  the  Nlbe-  ■ 
lungs."  Siegfrled'.s  Ascent  to  Bruenn- 
hllde'a    Rock.    Morning    Dawn  and 
Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,   Close  of 

"The  Dusk  ot  the  Gods"  i  .T\"agner 

The  concert  was  unusual  In  some  re- 
-spectS.  At  the  beginning  It  became  an 
occasion  of  the  proper  homage  to  Mr. 
Monteux,  who  was  greeted  on  his  en- 
trance with  long  applause  of  the  genu- 
inely hearty  soi^,  which  bore  testimony 
to  the  high  regard  in  which  the  Monday 
public  hold  him.  And  after  the  brilliant 
close  of  the  symphony  the  applause  was 
so  cordial  that  Mr.  Monteux  promptly 
had  the  orchestra  to  their  feet  to 
f  share  It, 

Then  came  Mme.  Gauthler,  as  some- 
times happens,  with  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  odd  outstripping  her  discrimination. 
Those  Hebrew  songs— the  second  has 
above  all  else  to  recommend  a  piquant 
piano  accompaniment,  the  piquancy  of 
which  vanishes  in  the  orchestral  ar- 
rangement, and  of  the  Kaddish  melody 
nobody  yet  has  succeeded  in  making  an 
effective  concert  song.  Boldly,  too, 
JIme.  Gauthier  dragged  baclt  to  Its 
original  place  the  mezzo-soprano  reper- 
tory, Rossini's  air  of  which  coloratura  j 
sopranos  had  taken  possession  many  j 
years  ago.  She  did  well.  Only  she 
would  have  shown  a  Eager  discretion  if 
she  had  left  to  the  sopranos  their  be- 
dizenments  and  had  sung  the  air  as 
Rossini  set  it  down.  Mme.  Gauthler 
pleased  the  audience. 

Mr.  Scalero's  modest  piece  lacked 
the  needed  color  to  hold  Us  own  be- 
tween Mme.  Gauthier's  two  appear- 
ances. Conservative  to  the  point  of 
dullness,  it  may  have  been  written  to 
show  what  the  composer  could  accom- 
plish with  strings  alone.  In  point  of 
sonority  he  accomplished  much.  There 
is,  too,  certain  simple  dignity  In  the 
prelude,  a  liveliness  about  the  finale 
which  make  them  pleasant  enough  to 
hear.  But  it  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
hea\T-handed  variations  on  a  trivial 
Schumann  theme  ever  could  entertain. 
The  suite  was  beautifully  played.  Mr. 
Scalero  acknowledged  the  friendly  ap- 
plause from  his  seat  In  the  audience. 

A  stirring  performance  of  excerpts 
from  "The  Ring"  brought  the  concert 
and  the  series  to  close.  At  its  end 
Mr.  Monteux  once  more  was  acclaimed, 
and  that  with  the  cordial  warmth  sc 
distinctly  his  due.  R.  R.  o. 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 

HOLLIS   STREET— "Merton  of 
the  Movies,"   a  brilliant,  Sa- 
tirical comedy   aJbout  moring 
picture  life  and  manners.  Capi- 
tally acted  by  Glenn  Hunter  as 
Merton,    and    the  company. 
Fifth    week.      Next  Monday 
night's  performance  will  be  a 
testimonial  to  Joseph  P.  Cook, 
Vincent    T.    Fertherston  and 
William  Landrigan  of  the  the- 
atre's exe'cutive  st^ff. 
MAJESTIO— "America,"  D,  W. 
Griffith's  elaborate,  impressive 
and  exciting  film  play  of  the 
American    revolution.  Carol 
Dempster,    Charles    E.  Mack, 
Neil  Hamilton  ^nd  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore.    Fifth  week. 
PLYMOUTH  —  Return  engage- 
ment of  Grant  Mitchell  in  "The 
Whole  Town's  Talking,"  a  de- 
servedly    successful  comedy. 
Second  week. 
SELWYN— -"Dangertus  People," 
a  comedy  of  thieves  by  Oliver 
White.    William  Courtenay  as 
a  gentleman  adventurer,  Cool, 
imperturbable.    Third  and  next 
to  last  week. 
SHUBERT— "Topics  of  1923,"  a 
Winter  Garden  revue  with  Alice 
Delysia.    Gorgeously  produced 
in  respect  to  stage  settings  and 
costumes.  Third  end  last  week. 


TBEMOM 
mandments,"  a  Cecil  B.  de  Mille 
film  play  with  a  biblical  pro- 
logue and  a  modem  application. 
Theodore  Roberts,  Charles  de 
Roche,  Rod  La  Rocque  and 
Leatrice  Joy.    Fifth  week.  ^ 

IwiLBUR— "The  Gingham  Girl, 
a  musical  and  dancing  show. 
The  company  is  headed  by  Jane 
Richardson  and  Eddie  Buzzell. 
Second  week. 


wltu 
strong 


Symphony  Orchestra  Heard  in 
"Candlelight  Concert" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  18th  Century  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Raffaele  llartlno,  conductor,  as- 
sisted by  Myrtle  Brown,  soprano;  Mar- 
guerite Morgan  and  Gertrude  D.  John- 
son, harpsichords,  and  Katharine  Nolan, 
organ,  gave  Its  second  "Candlelight" 
concert  In  Jordan  haii  last  evening. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Boc- 
cherlnl.  Minuet:  Dall  'Ahaco,  Concerto 
da  Chlesa  (harpsichords,  organ  and  or- 
chestra); songs:  Gluck,  O  del  mio  dolce 
iirdor;  A.  Scarlatti,  Gla  11  sole  del 
pange;  J.  Humphries,  Grave,  from 
Sonato,  C  minor;  Sammartlni.  Canto 
Amoroso  (Mario  MantinI,  violin,  and 
orchestra);  Haydn,  Finale  of  the  "Fare, 
well"  Symphony;  Corelli,  Largo;  Han- 
del, Suite  (Minuet,  Musette,  Gavotte); 
Couperln.  Tender  Air,  from  the  second 
Royal  Concerto  (flute  and  harpsichord): 
Merula  "La  Gallina"  (oboe,  bassoon  and 
harpsichord);  Songs:  18th  Century,  Be- 
gere  leger,  Jeunes  Fillettes;  J.  S.  Bach, 
Concerto,  D  minor  (harpsichords,  organ 
and  orchestra.) 

Everisto  Felice  dall  'Abaco,  born  at 
Verona  In  1675.  died  In  1742  at  Munich, 
where  he  was  the  court  violoncellist.  He 
wrote  10  "church  concertos"  besides 
other  Instrumental  works.  John  Hum- 
phries, who  died  In  1730.  a  violinist, 
wrote  over  20  concertos  for  various  in- 
struments. Was  not  this  Samm^rtini, 
the  oboe  virtuoso,  who  in  1740  died  in 
London,  a  chamber  musician  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales?  Tarquinto,  Merula,  a 
composer  of  the  37th  century,  was  or- 
ganist at  Bergamo,  at  the  court  of  Sig- 
Ismund  III  of  Poland  and  at  Cremona. 
He  wrote  chamber  music,  church  and 
secular  music  for  voices.  His  "Gallin'a" 
is  supposed  to  describe  the  lively  con- 
versation between  a  hen  (the  oboe),  a 
cock  (the  bassoon),  and  chickens  (the 
harpsichord).  The  aria  of  Gluck's  is 
from  his  opera,  "Paris  and  Helen." 

Xo  doubt  at  these  concerts  many  of 
the  pieces  have  been  played  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city.  To  say  that  a 
great  number  were  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  would  be  rash.  Mr. 
Sam  Franko  gave  concerts  of  ancient 
music  with  z  small  orchestra  for  nearly 
10  years  in  Xew  York,  and  his  programs 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  con- 
cert last  night  would  hav;e  been  a 
pleasing  one  even  iC  the  players  had 
not  been  bewigged  and  wearing  18th 
century  costumes,  and  if  electricity  had 
replaced  the  candles,  for  the  program 
was  judiciously  arranged,  the  compo.si- 
tions  as  a  rule  were  well  worth  hearing' 
and  the  performance  was  creditable  to 
conductor  and  the  men  and  women 
that  took  part.  The  church  concert  of 
Dall  'Abaco  stood  o^Jt  in  bold  relief  by 
the  solidity  of  its  .structure  and  the 
manner  in  which  agreeable  musical 
idoa.s  were  developed.  The  "Canto 
Amoroso"  of  Sammartini  had  a  modern 
flavor,  but  its  sweetness  was  not  cloy- 
ing, its  grace  was  not  affected.  The 
Suite  of  Handel  must  have  surprised 
those  who  know  him  only  as  the  com- 
po.ser  of  "The  Messiah." 

Mr.  Martino  is  to  be  thanked  for 
showing  to  us  that  there  were  brave 
,men  before  Mozart  and  Haydn  as  there 
were  l>efore  -Agamemnon;  that  pure 
mu-sic  does  not  necessarily  demand  a 
huge  orchestra:  that  a  bea-utiful  aria, 
as  that  of  Gluck's.  does  not  need  a 
swollen  accompaniment.  • 

At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  we 
arc  not  the  unsophisticated  audiences 
of  the  ISth  century,  and  a  concert  com. 
posed  .solely  of  this  suave  and  tender, 
or  simply  heroic,  music  calls  for  a 
greater  contrast  before  the  end. 

Tou  jours  perdrix — the  proverb  i.s 
somewhat  musty.  In  this  age  pure 
beauty  may  coon  grow  tiresome,  and 
there  must  be  so^e  strangeness  in  its 
nature. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  let  it  be 
added  that  according  to  the  program 
the  solo  flutist  was  Mr.  Di  Lascia;  the 
oboist,  Mr.  Proiano:  the  bassoonist.  Mr. 
Bonsignoze:  the  "cellist,  Mr.  DI  Scipio. 
and  the  harpsichord  in  the  pieces  bv 
Couperin  and  Merula  was  played  by 
D.  Frank. 

An  audience  of  good  size  was  greatly 
pleased. 


;,;hers  »nd  srandfathor3  wl>J 
„. .^ .  Of  the  civil  war  and  for  some  y-ir"* 
aficrwards  slunhed  tholr  hair 
tubes  or  jars  of  bear's  greaae, 
scented  oils,  pomades,  their  whlsKsrae* 
a  well  as  hair,  e.pcclnlly  on  Sundaj 
morning.  In  preparation  for  the  slate  y 
walk  in  their  Sunday  best  to  the  meet- 
Ing  house, 

"An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume  , 
Their  harbinger."  ' 
for  handkerchiefs  wore  saturated  with 
Cologne  or  Florida  walcT.  . 
In  Church  these  ^vorshlppers  found  It 

«^^^[;f^:Ar^;/mj;;i^po 
--■;:^'rj:e^th:TwJ--- 

"Ind  ThW^'^anl  ^Ith^tuliar  unction 
to  the  tune  St.  Ann's,  the  paraphrase 
of  the  psalm  made  by  good  old  Doctor 
Watts: 

"■Tis  like  the  on  divinely  sweet. 

On  Aaron's  reverend  head; 
The   trickling   drops  perfumed  His 

And' o'-er  his  garments  spread." 


And  so  there  was  this  slushing  for 
parties,  bancuots,  all  festival  occask,n. 
We  too.  have  wondered  why.  Only 
yesierday  we  came  upon  a  plausib  e 
reason  we  found  It  In  that  admira^'l 
troafiufi  on  "Unguents  and  Garlanus 
by  Myronides.  a  b^ok  that  should  be  In 
eve^  household,  and_  not  only  in  "every 
gentleman's  library."  <„=tlv 
Wo  quote  the  words  of  the  Justly 
celebrated  Myronldes: 

"The  fashion  of  anointing  the  head 
at  banquets  arose  from  this:  that  those 
men  whose  heads  arc  naturally  dry,  find 
the  humors  which  are  engendered  by 
what  they  cat,  rise  up  '"^0  their  heads 
and  on  this  account,  as  their  bodies;  are 
inflamed  by  fevers,  they  bedew  their 
heads  with  lotions,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
neighboring  humor  from  rising  Into  a 
part  which  is  dry,  which  also  has  a 
considerable  vacuum  in  't-.^^nd  so  at 
their  banquets,  having  consideration  for 
this     fact,  and  being    afraid  of  the 
strength  of  the  wine  rising  Into  their 
heads,  men  have  introduced  the  fashion 
of  anointing  their  heads,  and  by  these 
means  the  wine,  they  think,  will  lave 
less  effect  upon  them  if  they  make  their 
head  thoroughly  wet  first.    And  as  men 
are  never  content  with  what  is  merely 
useful,  but  are  always  desirous  to  add 
to  that  whatever  tends  to  pleasure  and 
enjoyment:  in  that  way  they  have  been 
led  to  adopt  the  use  of  unguents.' 

We  regret  to  say  that  Lefebvre  de 
Villebrune  annol».tlns  Myronldes,  wrote 
disrespectfully:  "An  absurd  theory  that 
needs  no  refutation.  Many  ancients 
had  scarcely  a  moderate  acqualntano* 
with  true  physiology  and  animal  econ- 
omy." 

But  New  Englanders  were  not  the 
only  slushers  of  heads  of  hair.  There 
was  the  Englishman's  macassar  oil, 
immortaiized  by  Bj-ron's  lines.  Strange 
o  say,  the  anti-macassar  didn't  make  its 
I  appearance  until  early  in  the  fifties  of 
the  last  century.  The  young  '"an  in 
Tennyson's  "Maud"  railed  a.gainst  his 
rival : 

I    "That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  Bull 
.Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence. 


I  lU'cuuccd. 

Vi.-count  Cureon  foil  n«leep  In  the 
ii  niso  of  Commons,  so  that  ono  of  the 
upporters  of  tho  government  called  the 
p.  akcr's  attention  "to  an  hon.  mein- 
i    r    In    a    Mtato    of    coll(ipt<c.'  rhlH 
sleeping,  however,  was  not  a  breach  of 
order.    "You  may  not  read  a  newspaper 
In  the  House,  you  may  not,  according 
to    tho    best   authorities,    even  quote 
from    a   newspaper    when    making  a 
speech,  and  you  l-.avo  to  be  very  care- 
ful in  tho  conduct  of  your  hai.  and  to 
walk   circumspectly    In    entering  and 
leaving  tho  chamber.    But  tho  wisdom 
of  Parliament  has  decreed  that  a  mem- 
ber  may  be   allowed   to   kIocp  undis- 
turbed, unless  his  snores  Interrupt  the 
proceedings." 

This  recalls  Wlnthrop  Mackworth 
Praed's  "Stangas  to  the  Speaker 
Asleep." 

"Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  It's  surely  fair 
If  vou  don't  In  your  bed.  that  you 
I  "should  in  your  chair. 

Longer  and     Longer  and  Longer  still 

they  gi-ow, 
Tory  and  Radical,  Aye  and  No: 
Talking  by  night  and  talking  by  day- 
Sleep.  Mr.  Speaker;  sleep,  sleep  while 
you  may! 


i2 

U  CDIl.'^ 


"Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  sweet  to  men 
Is  the  sleep  that  cometh  but  now  and 
then; 

Sweet  to  tho  sorrowful,  sweet  to  the 

"1.  ,  . 

Sweet  to  the  children  that  work  In  a 

mill.  ,  , 

You  have  more  need  of  sleep  than 

they;—  ,         ,  ., 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker;  sleep,  sleep  while 
you  mayl" 

A  SASSENACH  OUTRAGE 

As  the  World  Wags. 

Who  was  the  artist  that  designed  the 
decorations  In  the  corridor  of  City  Hall 
Annex  He  must  have  been  an  Orange- 
man, for  ho  put  the  orange  above  the 
ereen  Was  Mayor  Curley  sleeping? 
Or  Is  he  looking  for  the^Orangejote^for 
Governor? 


TRUE  BLUE. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  —  "The 
Blizzard."  from  a  story  by  Dr.  Selma 
Lagerlof.  a  Swedish  picture,  produced 
by  the  William  Pox  (bompajiy. 

Swedish  films  are  Invading  tho  coun- 
try persistently,  and  in  this  one  sea- 
son we  have  had  "David  Coperfleld" 
and  "Great  Expectations,"  as  well  as  | 
the  direction  of  Victor  Seastrom  in  his  • 
first    American    picture,     "Name    the  | 
Man."  The  Swedish  films  are  'all  marked  : 
by  a  jiaturalness,  and  unstudied  sim-  i 
plicity,  by  an  abscence  of  overstatement,  i 
and  a  flare  for  blue  shadows.  | 
"The  Blizzard,"  from  a  short  story  by  j 
Dr.   Selma  Lagerlof,   and  directed  by 
Mauritz  Stiller,  preserves  the  peculiar 
Nordic  atmosphere  of  the  original,  in 
mood  and  setting,  in  the  strolling  "fallen 
stars  of  the  circus"  with  their  starved 
horse   accustomed  to  the  tunes  of  the 
merry-go-round  so  that  he  will  not  puh 
his   cart   without   music.   In   the  wild 
plunge  of  the  frightened  herd  of  reindeer 
in  the  blizzard,  and  in  the  actors  them- 
selves. , 
The  story  is  suggestive  of  Ibsen  and 
Hamsoii  of  the  daughter  of  a  strolling 
fiddler   a  peasant,  who  had  established 
himself  at  Elmhurst  by  driving  a  herd 
of  reindeer  from  the  north  to  the  south 
where  they  were  in  demand.   In  her  son, 
the    inherited    taint    of    the  fiddling 
Yet  this  obnoxious  person  stood  sixl     ^gant  returns,  and  he,  too.  join.s  the 
t  two  "fa"''"  ^ta'-^'"  t°  *^^<"'='  ^."^  later  to 

Upend  his  earnings  on  reindeer.  But 
FITZ-JAMES  O'BRIEN  :.ivith  the  blizzard,  the  herd  scatters,  and 

Francis  Wolle,  200  Claremont  a-- -he^  Is^dragged^^for  ^mU 

hurst,  witless.   There  is  here  the  sanie 


"His  essences  turn'd  the  live  a;lr  sick 
And  barbarous  opulence  jewel  thick 
.Sunn'd  Itself  on  his  breast  and  his 
hands, 


la   seeking  In- 


In 


nue,   New'  York  city 

formation  about  Fitz-James  O'Brien  in  situation,  but  slightly  changed,  as 


hints,  especially  in  re^  ..  ^  ,    "t-.    ,  „„.   »     iy,\a  rpi-iewcr 

family   his  life  In  Ireland,  any  manu-l  known,  at  least  to  this  reviewer, 
scripts  or  letters  by  or  concerning  him, 
and  any  reminiscences  of  his  Bohemian 
life  in  New  York." 

Is  there  anyone  in  Boston  who  could 
inform  Mr.  Wolle  about  O'Brien's  so- 
journ In  this  city?  O'Brien's  remark- 
able story  "The  Diamond  Lens"  was 
published  in  the  Atlantic  in  185S;  "The 
Wondersmith"  in  the  same  magazine 
in  1859.  He  came  to  Boston,  as  a  liter- 
ary assistant  for  Matilda  Heron,  whoso 
"strange,  wild,  passionate  genius,"  he 
greatly  admired.  William  Winter  In  his 
all-too-short  but  sympatiietic  sketch  of 
O'Brien  wrote  of  the  trip  to  Boston. 
"He  remained  for  sonm  time  in  that 
city  and  Its  neighborhood;  and  I  remoiii- 
ber  that  he  considerably  astonished 
some  of  the  quiet  literary  circles  of  that 
staid  and  decorous  region  by  his  utter 
and  unaffected  Irreverence  for  various 
camphorated  figure-heads  which  were 
then  an  incubus  upon  American  letters." 

Where  did  O'Brien  lodge?  With  whom 
did  he  consort  during  his  sojourn? 

O'Brien's     admiration     for  Matilda 
Heron  is  plainly  shown   by  his  story 


II'  l' ">   iKj  made  her  debut  iih 
1-i.rt  hall  filiii  '  1     I    I,  I-  she  appeared  at 
'the  ScHla,  i  ,o,  the  AmbanHQ- 

ideurB,  the  d  tulus  In  hln  curi- 

ous and  rlcliiv  nin.  i;,iied  book,  "Trent* 
Ans  de  Cafe-Concert,"  jinyB  that  Augusts 
MuesBleck.  nuinager  of  tho  Concert 
f'arlsian.  who  had  been  a  wood  glider 
and  a  teacher  of  swimming,  had  the 
honor  of  launching  Yvotte.  Paulus  de- 
votes a  page  to  the  analysis  of  her  art. 
He  was  thus  only  one  of  many.  See  the 
famous  rhapsody  of  Arthur  Symona. 

The  late  T.  Jefferson  Coolldge  heard 
VTvetto  in  Parle  In  November.  18<J2.  He 
must  have  been  8hock<<d.  for  he  wrote 
In  his  "Autoblograph:/*'  that  she  was 
"a  celebrated  singer  and  .1  canaille  of 
the  worst  description."  He  was  ap- 
parently more  pleased  by  a  lightning 
calculator,  who  "divided  18  figures,  sub- 
tracted 18  figures,  multiplied  six  fig- 
[ures  by  four,  took  two  cube  roots,  one- 
third  root  and  one-fourth  root  of  about 
[12  figures,  all  at  once.  In  about  seven 
minutes,  and  then  wrote  them  down  on 
two  blackboards." 

Mr.  Coolidge  was  again  shocked.  This 

was  In  March.  1893.  "At  Count  d'O  's 

I  found  to  my  surprise  that  Yvette  GuU- 
bert  was  hired  to  sing  after  dinner.  Al- 
though I  suppose  she  attempted  to  pro- 
duce her  most  refined  songs,  they  were 
vile  beyond  belief.  She  is  quite  ugly,  but 
jhas  the  power  of  giving  an  air  of  Inde- 
scribable vulgarity  to  any  song.  The 
'French  did  not  seem  shocked  in  the 
least,  and  there  were  very  respectable 
and  excellent  people  there." 


And  Music  hall  was  well  filed  with 
"very  respectable  and  excellent"  Bos- 
tonians  when  Yvette  first  sang  here  in 
January,  1896:  in  fact,  the  audience  was 
what  Henry  A.  Clapp  used  to  call  "dis- 
tinguished"; it  was  composed  of  those 
described  by  haberdashers  and  interior 
decorators,  in  recommendation  of  this  or 
jthat  article  of  dress,  wall  tints,  furnl- 
,ture,  "our  best  people." 
:  Unfortunately  the  audience's  knowl- 
jedge  of  French  was  not  so  marked  as 
jits  respectability.  When  Yvette  sang 
grim  and  tragic  songs,  laughter  hit  the 
roof;  when  she  sang  humorous  songs, 
the  audience  was  quiet.  Yvette  was 
perplexed  and  distressed. 

By  the  way,  she  made  songs  by  Arls- 
tede  Bruant  more  famous  than  when 
they  were  sung  by  him.  The  two  vol- 
umes, ilustrated  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Steinlen,  went  out-of-print  long  ago. 


Andre  Raffalovich  wrote  a  sonnet  in 
praise  of  Yvette,  ending: 
'And  should  her  song  sound  cynical  and 
base 

At  first,  herself  ungainly,  or  her  smile 
Moiiotonus — Wait,  listen,  watch  her  face: 
The    sufferings   of  those   the  world 
calls  vll» 

She  sings,  and  as  you  watch  Tvette 
Guilbert, 

You,  too,  will  shiver,  seeing  their  de- 
spair." 

Biit  the  Boston  audience  did  not 
shiver:  it  haw-hawed  right  out. 


seems  to  have  done  his  Job  w^t^''", 
skill,  in  the  managing  of 
reindeer,  and  In  the  lack  of  "yf;^^^*^^ 
ment  that  marks  the  ^holeJl'm.^Tiij, 
.-i^tors,  all  unnamed,  ^re  «xceptlonallj 
nlile  and  especially  so  Is  the  woman  who 
pliys  the  mother,  at  times  remintog 
one  of  Dusc's  Mrs.  Alving.     J^here  is 
go^d  Characterization  1"  th«  -"V^  J*,^ 
old  nurse,  and  the  two  f^'l^n  stars,  atm 
bopefur  as  they  start  out  t'^® 
spring  tour  in  their  remshackle  wagon, 
encouraging  the  horse  with  a  harmonica. 


•Yvette  Guilbert  has  gone  back  3 


;  years  to 
black  gloves. 


She  looks  and  sings  Ilk 


the  Guilbert  of  former  years  when  a  January, 


Milton  wrote  Latin  verses  eulogizing 
Leonora,    whom   he   heard   singing  at 
Rome.     Alfred   de    Musset's    poem  in 
honor  of  Malibran  is  familiar,  as  are 
Theophile  Gautier's  verses  '^Contralto." 
.Ambrose    Philip    addressed  Francesca 
Cuzzonl — Handel    once    threatened  to 
throw  her  out  of  the  window  when  she 
showed  "temperament" — as 
"Little  siren  of  the  stage, 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire. 
Tuneful  mischief,  vocal  spell." 
Which  led  Dr.  .\rbuthnot  and  Pope  to 
exclaim    In    "Martinus    Scriblerus  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry" 

"Who  would  think  this  was  only  a 
poor  gentlewoman  that  sung  finely?" 

Well.  Jean  Nolan  sang  here  last  Fri- 
day night.    Mr.  James  T.  Gallagher  of 
Charlestown  was  so  enraptured  that  he 
sent  to  The  Herald  these  verses: 
Miss  Nolan's  singing  voice,  last  night. 
Filled  me  with  a  new  delight — 
.\  feeling  strange,  I  can't  express. 
The  very  soul  of  happiness. 

From  her  first  note,  that  melted  me, 
In  Irish  vales  I  seemed  to  be. 
What  time  the  woodland  singers  throng 
To  swell  the  fairies'  vesper  song. 

To  go  back  a  minutft  to  Yvette.  She 
sang  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
at  Oscar  Hammerstein's  ^heatre  In  New 
York.  It  was  called  the  Olympia,  and 
it  contained  a  gi-eat  music  hall,  a  con- 
cert hall,  a  theatre,  roof  garden,  billiard 
room,  oriental  cafe,  lounging  room:  all 
for  50  cents.  The  first  show  there.  In 
November,    1893,   was  R.   A.  Barnet's 


3  uui.uc.v  =  "Excelsior."  Yvette  appeared  there  the 

her  old  repertoire  and  the  Ion,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 


Now  who  was  Yvette  Violette  who  in 


189C, 
bert's  songs? 


sang  several  of  Guil- 
Her  facial  expressions 


the  Ambassadeurs."-Pari9  dIspatcK  gestures  were  exactly  si.milar  to 

According  to  "Nos  Artistes,  i  ^.^^^^  ^j^^  French  songstress."  (We 
was  born  In  1868.  She  did  not  go  aj^j.^  gon-y.  Ool.  Brown,  you  wrote  that 
first  to  the  Cafe-Concerts,  but  took  lit  [ast  word.) 

nrst  to  tne  v,*  c  parls  un    What  became  of  this  Violette.  who. 

tie  narfs  in  various  theatres  of  raris  uh 


t>  have  <  \ 
.'t  a  shrink 


believe,  was  '' 


Tha  Boston  Choral  Society,  Mr. 
I  I'Shea  conductor,  will  sing  In  Jordan 
■aU  tonight.     Thj  program  Is  varied ; 

nci  of  a  v>opular  nature. 
Tomorrow  night  Elly  Ney  will  give  a 
piano  recital  in  Jordan  hall  In  aid  of 

Jrrman  children  a'nd  hopsitals. 

Jeraldine  Oalla,  a  Boston  girl,  who 
h.Ts  studied  and  sung  in  New  York,  will 

ive  a  recital  In  Jordan  hall  Saturday 

'ternoon. 

r.ouise  Homer  and  her  daughter  will 
lis  in  Symphony  hall,  and  the  Boston 
utc  Playeis'  Club  will  give  a  concert 
.  Wesleyan  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
oon. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con-  j 
certs  tomorrow  aJtej-noon  and  Saturday  | 
right  comprises  Franck's  Symphony,  j 
Chopin's  Concerto  In  E  minor,  played  1 
by  Mr.  RosenthaJ — his  last  appearance 
at  a  Symphony  concert  was  on  Dec,  1, 

1906— and  Berllozs  "Rakoczy"  march. 
Mr.   Monteux   has   added  Stravinsky's 
"Rite  of  Spring."  but  those  who  do  not  I 
wish  to  hear  It  can  leave  after  the  { 
march.    The  requests  for  a  repetition 
of  Stravinsky's  piece  have  been  many. 

Next  week  two  unfamiliar  pieces  will 
be  performed  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs; Schelllng's  "A  Victory  Ball"  (In- 
spired by  Alfred  Noyes's  poem)  and  a 
Sea  piece  by  Converse,  suggested  by 
lines  of  Walt  Whitman.  The  soloist  will 
be  Mme.  Onegln. 

We  have  received  the  following  let-' 
ter  from  "Grouch":  "Conaratulations 
to  The  Herald's  headllner  on  his  tribute 
to  Conductor  Emil  'HoUenhauer'  on  the 
occasion  of  the  testimonial  to  the  con- 
ductor by  our  musical  societies.  Also 
to  the  linotype's  mention  In  the  sam^ 
notice  of  'HoIIenhauer's'  predecessor 
B.  J.  Long!  The  Byronic  definition  o) 
fame  is,  thus  again  doubly  vindicated.' 


jMISS  BAILLARflPrtN 

Laurilla  Baillargeon,  soprano,  gave  a 
song  recital  last  night  at  Jordan  Hall. 
She  sang  this  program: 

She  never  told  her  love,  Haydn;  A 
Feast  of  Lanterns,  Bantock;  In  tt^ 
Jlyrtje  Shade,  Griffes;  My  Heart's  a 
Yellow  Butterfly,  Bachau;  O  Belllsslml 
Capelll,  Falconier;  Quel  ruscelletto, 
Paradies;  Lehn'  Delne  Wang'  An  Meine 
AVang",  Jensen;  Im  Geblrg,  Jensen; 
Aria.  L'Altra  Notte,  from  "Mefistofele," 
Boito;  Une  Douceur  Spendide  Et 
Sombre,  Moret;  Carnaval,  Fourdrain; 
La  Procession,  Frank;  Les  Filles  de 
Cadix,  Pleme:  The  Lotus  Blossom, 
Bostelmann;  The  Two  Magicians.  Cur- 
ran:  The  Alder  Tree,  Rachmaninoff; 
Come.  Child,  Beside  Me,  Fleichmann. 

If  Miss  BailUirgeon  chose  to  sing  few 
songs,  if  any,  of  the  highest  distinction, 
at  best  she  was  successful  in  keeping 
off  her  program  music  sung  to  death. 
Of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  this  young 
singer  must  be  to  discover,  in  this  day, 
that  the  forgotten  Adolf  Jensen  knew 
a  thing  or  two  in  the  way  of  writing 
songs.  A  delightful  old  Italian  kir  she 
al.so  found  that  is  not  at  all  familiar, 
"O  bellissimi  capelli,"  with  an  attrac- 
tive, tasteful  accompaniment  that 
sounded  as  if  It  might  be  one  of  Mr. 
Pietro  Floridia's.  .Since  she  wished  to 
sing  an  air,  that  from  "Mefistofele"  was 
no  conventional  choice.  And  Pierne's 
setting  of  the  poem  of  the  Cadiz  girls 
Is  not  so  widely  known  as  tliat  by  the 
older  Delibes. 

From  the  spirit  with  which  she  sang 
this  song  as  well  as  from  the  Interest 
she  evidently  took  in  the  Boito  air,  one 
may  guess  that  Miss  Baillargeon  is 
operatically  dispiosied.  Musically  she 
appeared  at  her  best  In  music  the  most 
dramatic,  for  at  present  songs  of  gentle 
mood  seem  to  appeal  to  her  sj-rnpathy 
but  feebly.  She  would  show  herself 
wise  if  she  were  to  read,  as  a  help  to 
her  interpretation  of  the  Haydn  song— 
in  old  editions  pleasantly  called  a  "can. 
zonet" — Charles  Lamb's  comments  on 
TIelen  Faucifs  way  of  speaking  Viola's 
;  >vely  words.  Only,  it  may  have  been 
Hazlitt  made  the  comments,  and,  per- 
haps, the  actress  he  admired  was  not 
Helen  Faucit! 

Last  night.  Miss    Baillargeon  sang, 
v.hen  she   did   not   force  her   tone  to 
shrillness,  with  fresh  and  pretty  voice, 
ery  sv.eet.    In  French  and  Italian,  and 
;o  a  slightly  less  degree  in  German, 
.  she  sang  with  finely  distinct  enuncia- 
1  tion.     In  the  first  Italian  air,  exceed- 
I  ingly  well  sung,  she  displayed  an  un- 
j  usually  smooth  legato  and  a  nice  feel- 
I  ing  for  the  proper  shape  of  a  phrase. 
The  audience,  very  good-sized,  applaud- 
ed Miss  Baillargeon  heartily. 
I     Miss     Frances     Weeks     once  more 
I  .'•howed    herself  both  a  pianist  and  ac- 
I  oompanist  of  excellent  taste  and  skill 
I  n.  R.  G. 


1  nunT-  I 


BOSTON  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

The  Boston  Choral  Society,  John  -V. 
O'Shea,  director,  assisted  by  Joan  Par- 
sons, sopi-ano,  Nora  Burns,  contralto, 
Thomas  F.  Quinn,  tenor.  William  H. 
O'Brien,  baritone.  Ida  McCarty  O'Shea. 
pianist,  and  Elsie  Eckman,  organist, 
will  glv?>  a  concert  in  Jordan  hal 
'WtM«y^'  evening.  The  concerted 
bers  will  be  as  follows:  Sewell,  Sanctua, 
Benedlctus  and  Agnus  Dei;  Herbert. 
Italian  Street  Song,  (Miss  Parson  and 
male  chorus);  Fisher.  Going  Home: 
Mabel  Daniels,  June  Rhar«ody  (female 
chorus);  Hayden,  The  Heavens  Are 
Telling;  Strauss— O'Shea,  In  Praise  of 
Song;  Chad  wick.  Mexican  Serenade; 
Hadley,  Song  of  the  Marching  Men; 
Curran,  Da\VTi;  Sullivan,  Lost  Chord; 
—  -"■  •>!••  from  "Pagliaccl,"  and  Kreis- 

21ST  CONCERT! 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  21st  concert  of  the  Boston  Sy.m- 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Franok,  Symphony,  D  minor; 
Chopin,  Concerto  for  piano,  E  minor. 
No.  1;  Berlioz,  "Rakoczy"  march.  And 
by  general  request  Stravinsky's"  "Rite 
of  Spring." 

The  first  two  movements  of  Franck's 
symphony  were  eloquently  played.  The 
first  movement,  noble  as  it  is,  would  be 
still  more  Impressive  if  Franck  had  not 
repeated  the  solemn  and  mysterious  In- 
troduction, but  had  gone  on  directly 
with  the  development  of  the  Allegro 
theme  and  the  Introduction  of  the  other 
motives. 

Conductors  since  the  reign  of  Mr. 
Gerlcke,  and  without  exception,  have 
taken  the  finale  at  so  fast  a  pace  that 
the  grandeur  has  well  nigh  disappeared. 
The  melodic  figures  have  thus  been  de- 
natured;  there  has   been  Instrumental 

.scrambling  ^  Instead  of  decision  and 
clarity;  the  dignity  and  the  majesty 
have  departed,  so  that  this  or  that 
theme  seems  to  be  almost  trivial.  It  is 
true  that  the  Finale  Is  In  2—2  time,  but 

vFi-anck  qualified  his  "Allegro"  by  the 

'words  "not  too  much." 

•  Would  it  not  be  well  now  to  put  aside 
this  symphony  for  two  or  throe  years. 
Inspiring  as  It  Is?  The  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  have  suffered  at  these  con- , 
certs  from  over-famillarity.  Tchalkov- ( 
sky's  "Pathetic"  was  recently  muchj 
more  impressive  on  account  of  its  long 
absence  from  the  symphony  programs. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  gave  a  singularly  beau- ' 
tiful  performance  of  Chopin's  concerto. 
It  Is  idle  to  speak  of  the  technical 
proficiency  displayed,  for  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal's command  of  the  piano  has  long 
"oeen  the  wonder  of  tlie  world.  The 
performance  yesterday  was  remarkable ', 
because  it  was  In  the  old  and  grand 
style.  The  concerto  Is  not  for  a  huge 
hall,  and  pianists  playing  it  too  often 
give  it  a  swollen  Interpretation  In  the 
foolish  hope  of  making  the  music  more 
effective.  Mr.  Rosenthal  gained  his  ef- 
fects by  tonal  beauty,  exquisite  phras- 
ing, rhythmic  understanding  and  the 
absolutely  essential  quality  of  elegance. 
.Chopin's  emotion  In  this  concerto  is 
5iot  deep.  The  Romania  is  a  moonlight 
reverie;  It  was  played  with  the  ap- 
propriate sentiment  and  tenderness, 
^hile  the  other  movements  gave  the 
ODportunity  for  a  display  of  brilliant 
bravura.  The  -nhole  performance  was, 
RS  we  have  said,  in  the  grand  manner. 
In  all  its  purity  and  grace.  And  in  this  j 
performance  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  most 
^sympathetically  accompanied  by  Mr.; 
Monteux  and  his  orchestra. 

The  Rakoczy  march,  tlery  by  nature 
unrl  played   in   fiery,   exciting  fashion, 
brought  the  end  of  the  concert  proper. ; 
■  The  great  majority  of  the  audiencef 
remained  to  hear  Stravinsky's  "Rite  of 
Spring."     As  before,  the  difficulties  in 
the  musi.c  were  valiantly  surmounted,'' 
and  Mr.  Monteux  again  conducted  con  ' 
nmore.    The  repetition  only  enlarged  ourp 
Olsllke  of  the   work  as  concert  musicir 
How  it  might  affect  us  in  the  theati-e, 
with  the  ballet  on  the  stage,  we  cannotj 
say. 

In  the  concert  hall  the  effects,  dis-i 
agreeable  for  the  most  part,  are  rh>'th- 
mic  or  dynamic.  The  purely  mnsicalj 
iJeas  are  few  aa'l  far  lx?tween.  and  are, 
not  salient.  'We  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  not  having  been  In  snnpathy  with 
the  contemporaneous  music  of  the  last 
30  years;  nor  are  we  to  be  numbered 
pmong  conservatives  and  reactionaries. 
To  us  the  far  greater  part  of  "The  Rite 
of  Spring,"  as  concert  music,  with  its 
cruel  rasping  of  the  nerves,  and  its  stab- 
bing and  pounding  of  the  ears— all  with- 
out true  dramatic  effect — is  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  bs  as  follows:  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
Vov.  "The  Russian  Raster"  ;  Schubert, 
"Unfinished"  Symphony;  Mozart,  Air 
from  "Titus,"  "Ach  !  nurfeinmal  noch"  ; 
rnnverse.  "Sone  of  the  Sea."  tone-poem 


(afipr  >  .1  I  WhiVliBan!.  i;!;,t  |H;iii.i,ii 
anc^;  Strauss,  Three  songs  with  orches- 
tra iSchelling,  "A  Victory  Ball,"  Fan- 
tasy (after  a  poem  by  .Mfred  Noyea). 
first  time  in  Boston.  Sigrid  Onegiji  will 
bo  the  singer.  ' 

fiUTH  ST.  DENIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Ruth  St.  Denis  with  Ted  Shawn,  the 
Denlshawn  Dancers,  and  an  instru- 
mental quartet— Louis  Horst,  pianist- 
conductor;  M.  Roony,  violin;  Ugo  Ber- 
gamasco,  flute,  and  Peter  Kleynenberg, 
violoncellist— gave  the  first  of  three  en- 
tertainments last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House. 

The  souvenir  program  stated  that 
Miss  St.  Denis  had  one  great  purpose 
In  her  art,  "the  expression  of  God 
through  the  dance";  this  is  her  "one 
great  message."  For  this  she  has  the 
warrant  of  Holy  AVrit:  "Let  them 
praise  his  name  in  the  dance,"  "Lau- 
dent  nomen  ejus  In  cnoro,"  as  the  Vul- 
gate has  It. 

Yet  a  rector  In  New  York  for  ar- 
ranging sacred  and  symbolical  dances 
his  church  has  been  sternly  rebuked 
by  his  bishop.  He  should  remember 
that  when  King  David,  girded  with  a 
linen  ephod,  danced  before  the  ark,  his 
wife  Miohal,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
mocked  him  and  In  consequence  had 
no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death. 

Miss  St.  Denis's  program  last  night 
was  not  exclusively  the  exposition  of 
Divinity.  It  began  with  an  elemental 
dance  poem  in  which  she,  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Sea.  for  an  unknowTi  reason,  did 
the  fisherboy.  Mr.  Shawn,  to  death.  The 
pantomime  was  effective  and  Miss  St. 
Denis  as  ever  was  graceful,  while  the 
girls,  the  fisher's  playmates,  were  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  This  was  followed  by 
The  Feather  of  the  DawTi,"  a  Pueblo 
pastoral,  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
costumes,  the  HopI  dances,  and  the  pre- 
vailing strangeness  of  scene  and  move- 
ments. 

/  There  were  six  divertissements.  Of 
'^these  the  waltz  of  Brahms  with  Liszt's 
Llsbestraum  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  whole  entertainment.  Miss  St. 
Denis  was  eloquent  in  face,  hands, 
poses,  evolutions.  Her  body  spoke  in 
response  to  the  summons  of  mind  and 
sQ^ul;  one  of  the  most  charming  ex- 
amples of  pantomimic  dancing  that  we 
have  seen  for  many  j  ears.  Beautiful/ 
too,  was  the  waltz  dances  by  Doris 
Humphrey  and  the  Misses  Graham, 
Douglas,  Schaffer  and  Dickinson;  beau- 
tiful for  its  youthful  spirit.  It's  grace. 
Its  play  with  streamers  skillfully  light- 
ed, all  against  an  enlianclng  back- 
ground. 'Tragic,"  without  music  wis 
a  strange  experiment,  successful  In  a 
way  but  not  telling  clearly  a  story.  Mr. 
Shawn  contributed  a  Japanese  spear 
dance  and  made  much  of  it.  Dr.*  Weld- 
man  showed  no  mean  ability  in  panto- 
mimic ("Darso  .^mericaine")  that  was 
consipcuous  by  its  absence  of  dancing 
as  the  term  is  generally  understood. 

Miss  St.  \Denis's  "Peacock"  dance — 
the  legend  of  the  peacock  remen\bering 
when  she  was  a  vain  and  scheming 
dancer  and  thus  met  her  death  and,' 
transformation — very  different  from  the  ) 
"White  Peacock"  with  the  music  of 
Griffes— showed  again  her  singular  abil- 
ity and  histrionic  intelligence. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy  dance  scene  with 
her  as  La  Macarena,  Mr.  Shawn  as  ai 
matador,  and  Jliss  Humphrey  and 
others  as  dancers,  was  alive  with  color 
and  vivacity.  How  true  it  was  musical-' 
ly  and  otherwise  to  Spain  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  gave  to  the  stranger  the 
desired  sensation.  The  music  was  said 
to  have  been  arranged  from  Spanish 
manuscripts  collected  by  Mr.  Shawn. 

For  a  Finale  the  old  legend  of  Ishtar 
of  the  Seven  Gates,  which  inspired 
d'tndy  to  write  his  famous  variations, 
was  used  for  a  mystic  dance  in  three 
phases,  but  the  music  had  been  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  lamented  Griffes. 

The  rntertalnment  will  bo  repeated 
this  afternoon,  and  there  will  be  one 
this  evening.  An  audience  of  good  size 
was  last  night  greatly  pleased. 

ELLY  NEY  PLAYS  j( 

Elly  Xoy,  p^nist,  gave  a  recital  la»t| 
nig'ht  in  Jordan  hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  relief  committee  for  the 
benefit  of  German  children  and  hos- 
pitals.   This  was  her  program: 

Saraband?  Rameau-Godcwski 

Fiai--u<lium  and  Fugrue  Bach 

Konate  in  B  Flat  Minor  Chopin 

.'S.inate  111  I)  Minor,  Opus  SI. .  .  .Beetlioven 

ValsB    Tristc  MarDowell 

Polonaise  MacDowell 

Itondo  Schubert 

Moment  musical  Schubert 

Marche  miUtaire  Scliubert 

Khaosodle   ,- \;  \  X.-.-^iX 

There  are  Chopin  specialists,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  pianists  born,  they 
seem  to  conceive,  to  show  us  how  the 
Polish  master  meant  his  music  to  sound. 
Pianists  appear  now  and  then,  not  so 
often  as  they  used,  with  a  God-given 
power  of  Interpreting  the  sonatas  of 
Beethoven.  Players  with  a  peculiar 
knack  at  Brahms  used  a  decade;  or  two 
ago  to  feel  a  pleasant  content  with  _ 
♦>iAmoeivpfl.    And  now.  there  are  those  profiteers. 


■  Kpeclalize"  In  the  "Works  ot  the 

Paris  six. 

Mme.  Ney,  so  far  as  the  public  knows, 
has  never  set  up  a  claim  to  be  a 
specialist  of  any  kind.  If  she  has  am- 
bitions in  that  direction,  she  might  to 
advantage  make  a  point  of  Schubert, 
since  she  showed  last  night  she  can 
play  his  music  delightfully,  and  the 
possession  of  the  title  she  would  have, 
to  dispute  with  nobody. 

But  there  seems  no  reason  why  Mme. 
Ney,  If  so  minded,  should  MOt  try  con-, 
elusions  with  her  colleagues  who  are 
knowing  in  Beethoven  and  Chopin. 
From  the  trio  of  the  Chopin  scherzo  of 
last  night  she  did  full  justice  to  the 
best  of  Chopin's  music  and  by  her  fine 
reserve  and  intuition  she  lent  strength 
and  life  to  what  Is  only  sentimental. 
Even  the  incomprehensible  finale  she 
made  Impressive. 

Like  a  master  surpassed  by  none, 
Mme.  Ney  played  the  Beethoven  sonata 
with  emotional  warmth  and  tonal 
beauty,  but  still  with  the  simplicity 
the  music  demands.  The  last  move- 
ment proved  a  treat,  Mme.  Ney  paying 
Beethoven  the  compliment  of  believing 
he  understood  the  difference  between 
allegretto  and  prestissimo.  A  pianist 
with  her  ability  for  Beethoven — small 
wonder  she  felt  a  fancy  two  years  ago 
to  play  a  program  of  Beethoven  alone. 

R.  R.  G. 


GIVE  BENEFIT  SHOW 
FOR  ACTORS' FUND 


'  COLONIAL  theatre:— Annual  ben- 
efit performance  for  the  Actors'  Fund, 
with  no  specchmaking.  Hap  Ward  a? 
interlocutor,  and  a  full  four  hours  of 
diverse  entertainment  commencing  with 
a  jazz  concert  by  Morey  Pearl  and  his 
orchestra,  and  closing.  In  the  midst  of 
much  applause,  with  the  stepping  of  the 
Gingham  Girl  Octet. 

A  benefit  performance  Is  Mke  a 
Rajah's  feast,  so  packed  with  good  bits 
that  at  Its  closethe  spectator  finds  him- 
self exhausted.  And  yesterday's  was 
no  exception,  for  acts  varied  from  Miss 
Amelia  Bingham's  little  excerpt  from 
Sardou'a  "Madame  Sans  Gene."  In 
which  the  Queen  of  Naples  visits  the 
new  duchess,  played  with  tremendous 
grusto.  to  Otto  Kruger's  burlesaue  of 
back  stage,  "Playmates,"  performed  by 
Grant  Mitchell  and  others  of  "The 
Whole  Town's  Talking." 

Mr.  Jewett  presented  the  Senate 
scene  from  the  first  act  of  "Othello" 
with  himself  as  the  Moor;  the  Hasty 
.Pudding  Club  of  Harvard  danced  two 
of  Its  best  numbers  from  "Who's  Who" 
amusingly;  William  Courtenay  and 
others  of  the  "Dangerous  People"  en- 
semble enacted  a  pseudo-mystery  play. 
"Green  C^hartreuse,"  written  by  CThester 
Hayward,  and  Edmund  Breese.  Helen 
Ware  and  Percy  Melton  came  especially 
to  Boston  to  present  an  excellent  tragic 
melodrama  In  one  act,  "An  Episode  of 
Today,"  by  John  Maxwell. 

Others  who  contributed  their  bits 
were  Glenn  Hunter  In  an  Impersona- 
tion of  "the  movie  hero  appearing  In 
person"  In  seml-serlous  maner;  Vir- 
ginia Hammond  as  the  prologuer;  vari- 
ous teams  from  "The  Gingham  Girl," 
and  Eddie  Buzzell,  In  a  humorous  chat; 
from  the  "Topics  of  1923,"  Delysla. 
Bard  and  Pearl,  and  Herbert  Corthell, 
as  wall  as  Nat  Nazarro,  Jr.,  and  from 
Keith's,  Julian  Eltlnge,  and  Marie  C»r 
hill.  The  Vincent  Club  presented  Its 
drill  of  the  Tudor  Headsman  and  the 
Silhouette  dance.  E,  O. 


"Balzle"  writes  In  The  Herald:  "Gold- 
smith's lines 

■ril  fares  the  land,  to  hast'nlns  His 

a  prey, 

■Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 

decay,' 

might  appropriately  find  a  place  In  the 
Capitol  at  AVashington." 

Was  there  ever  a  better  time  for  a 
satirist  than  today,  but  the  satirists 
appear  to  be  dead  or  sleeping.  There 
has  been  a  fine  line  of  them  in  this 
countrj-;  politics  and  pent  national  is- 
sues fired  them  to  write.  There  were 
political  '  satirists  before  Major  Jack 
Downing  with  his  "Life  and  Letters" 
and  "My  Thirty  Years  Out  of  the  Sen- 
ate." The  Civil  War  and  the  following 
reign  of  Shoddy  brought  out  the  witty 
and  bitter  "New  Gospel  of  Peace"  by 
Richard  Grant  ANTiite,  though  he  strove 
]  to  deny  his  authorship.  There  was 
j  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  a  thorn  In  An- 
drew Jackson's  tlesh.  What  has  become 
of  Mr.  Dooley?  If  he  Is  wxiting  he 
Is  not  quoted.  'What  a  pity  that  Kep- 
pler  and  Bunner,  who  made  Puck  a 
righteous  power  in  politics,  are  not  now 
with  us! 

The  third  book  of  "The  New  Gospel 
of  Peace"  in  which  "Pshawdee"  and  all 
his  kin  were  savagely  ridiculed  might 
now  be  applied  to  the  noble  army  of 
The  itenerations  of  "Pshaw- 


\ 


local  lutercst. 

"Thero  came  a  man  from  the  land  of 
Jonhool  into  ih«  land  of  Unoulpsalm 
whose  nnmc  was  Psnawb.  And  he  waa 
a  Phlunkee. 

•  And  h«  dvTPU  In  the  northern  part 
or  tho  land,  and  sojourned  In  a  town 
Which  was  by  the  seaside,  and  which 
the  peoplo  thereof  thousht  was  tho 
centre  of  tho  earth,  and  tho  chief  city 
In  thu  land  of  Unculpsalm.  Wherefore 
thoy  called  it  Boss-town;  for  boss,  belnc 
interpreted.  Is  master.  The  same  is  that 
which  by  the  scribes  among  thorn  waa 
called  the  new  Athens." 


O'  I  V ours  truly." 


l,l'ld'ri);MuN. 


PSYCHIATRIC  EXPERIMENT  NO.  1 

As  the  World  Wags. 

"Whafs  all  this  sex  Btuflf  about  T' 
queried  Miss  Idlehour,  social  service 
worker  extraordinary  and  contributer  to 
the  Rubber  Hammer,  a  mag-azlna  of 
psycholog:>-.  "Mt.  Monahan  sets  $22  a 
week  at  the  gas  works,"  anawered  Mrs. 
Monahan  promptly,  "and—"  "Oh  Is 
that  so?"  broke  In  Miss  Idlehour  dis- 
interestedly; and  she  Jotted  down  five 
centuries  of  family  history.  Then  •  she 
paused. 

"Who  killed  Cock  Robin!"  she  hissed 
llvewlredly  In  Stanislaus  Monahan'a  ear 
(aged  6  months,  ears  and  all),  awaltlne 
emotive  reflexion. 

"Didn't  Icnow  he  was  dead,"  the  child 
vibrated  with  apathetic  Instability 
"When  do  wo  eat?"  And  pushing  the 
line  aside  at  a  one  arm  barbecue,  he 
shouted  brusquely:  "Gimme  a  chocolate 
eclair  and  a  glass  of  pasteurized  milk' 
Snap  out  of  it!  You  heard  me!" 

Diagnosis':  Inadequate  left-handed 
personality.  Child  lacks  Initiative-  is 
abnormally  diffident,  and  too  consid- 
erate of  others. 

Prognosis:  Excellent.  Suggest  for 
therapeutic  reading:  Freud's  Happy 
Days;  Jesse  James's  Apple  Sauce,  The 
Desert  of  a  Gentleman;  Self -Reliance  bj* 
Louis  XV;  Bedtime  Stories  by  de  Medi- 
cls,  and  the  poems  of  Gheng'is  Khan. 

....  "Wot  a  whirl!"  remarked  the 
Prlnoe  of  Wales  ns  he  flecked  a  flock 
of  star  dust  from  his  collar  bone,  "  'ose 
I  down  now,  Arry?" 

I  EDWARD  TERXA. 

THE    MURDER  MYSTERY 

Blood-stained   lingerie.  "Ghastly  evl 
dence.     The  sinister  automatic.  Con 
ventional  gin  flagons.  "My  Gawd,  Diary, 
you  know  I  loved  him."    Combing  the 
underworld.  International  criminal.  An- 
!  other  hi-jackers'  war.    One-hand  gun 
.  The  belief  Is  held.    .    .    .    Cherchez  la 
femme.   Refined  broads.  Cultured  frails, 
j  "That  guy  was  a  perfect  gentleman- 
he  apologized  whenever  he  kicked  me 
In  the  face."     Cordon  drawing  about 
murderer.    The  dragnet.    Arrest  immi- 
nent.   The  Iron  ring.    Plague  of  photo 
nlmrods.    Battery  of  cameras.  Hyster- 
ical friends  of  the  slain  Industriously 
plying  lipsticks.    The  mysterious  phone 
call.     Also   the  nvvsterious  black  car. 
Not  to  neglect  the  mysterious  source  of 
Information.    Second  story  coup.  First 
page  scoop.     AJlegatlons.     Clews.  462 
suspects.    462  Impeccable  alibis.  ".  .  . 
a  timid  maid  with  downcast  eyes"  (On 
Page  1).     ".    .    .    brazen  Borgia  with 
blood  upon  her  hands."    (Another  page 
1).    Under  surveillance.    Flatfeet  look- 
ing Impressive.    Dapper  deputy  coroner 
overcome   by  spotlight.     Affable  gun- 
men.   Apologetic  state's  attorneys.  Gold 
fish.    More  clews.    Solutions.  Murderer 
casually  going  somewhere   else  unan- 
no.ved  by  Journalistic  turmoil.    Ho  hum 
•who'll  be  the  next? 

THE  (JOSWOGIL. 


ADD   "PROUD  LINES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  spoke  recently  of  "proud  lines." 
Here  are  some  of  American  poetry.  As 
I  read  them  "my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet."  They  are  from 
William  Vaughan  Moody's  "The  Fire 
Bringer" : 

"Of  wounds  and  sore  defeat 

T  made  my  battle  stay; 

Winged  sandals  for  my  feet 

1  wove  of  my  delay. 

Of  weariness  and  fear. 

I  made  my  shouting  spear; 

Of  loss  and  doubt  and  dread 

And  swift  oncoming  doom 

I  made  a  helmet  for  my  head 

And  a  floating  plume." 

Boston  jTj  ^  p 

LIBERAL  OFFERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Outlook  passes  albng  a  means 
for  "getting  rid  of  fat,"  sold  for  a  dol- 
lar, which  consists  of  advice  to  "throw 
It  Into  the  garbage  car."  a  more  liberal 
offer  wan  made  by  a  concern  which 
advertised  an  entire  horse  and  runabout 
for  a  similar  sum.  On  sending  the 
money,  you  received  a  little  tin  horse 
on  wheels.  One  meticulous  customer 
complained  that  they  had  "neglected 
to  enclose  the  runabout."  Promptly 
came  the  reply,  '-Wo  have  your  letter 
acknn-.vledg-ing  receipt  of  the.  horse  As 


•■PAINFUL  AND  FREE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Turning  with  convulsive  shudderlng- 
pnst  the  pages  of  Washington  news,  1 
sought  for  my  old  stand-by.  "As  tho 
World  Wags."  My  cyo  fell  by  chance 
on  the  adjacent  column,  whore  I  beheld 
iL  communication  entitled  "Is  Frcn 
Speech  Dead?" 

Alas,  no,  my  good  friends;  woe  Is 
unto  us.       FORRKST  F.  HARBOUR. 

Boston. 

NORTHERN  "OVERTONES" 

I  Adv.  In  the  New  Republic) 
A  SOUTHERN  GIRL,  with  overtones 
of  Northern  education,  a  University  de- 
gree. c.\perience  In  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, a  cultivated  aptitude  for  the  arts, 
historical  perspective  and  a  vivid  In- 
terest in  the  ways  of  life,  desires  to 
travel  as  companion  or  secretary  to  a 
wcalthv  woman  or  family  who  ?re  leav- 
ing the  American  Scene  this  summer. 

THE   LATEST  CANDIDATE 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

I  nominate  for  your  Hall  of,  Fame, 
Night  Watchman  Eye  of  Calais,  Me. 
who  is  alwavs  on  the  look  out. 

RANDOLJ'il  WBATHliRBEB 

Lincoln,  Me. 

BOSTON,  April  11. 

Uefore  n  completely  sold  out  house  and 
«  super-enthusiastic  audience,  the  annunl 
benefit  for  the  Actors'  Fund  was  held 
here  this  afternoon  at  the  Colonial  The- 
atre. It  was  a  gala  performance  in 
every  respect  and  cue  that  set  a  record, 
uot  only  for  box  office  receipts  but  th» 
entertainment  standards  as  well. 

Several  of  the  principals  on  the  bill 
came  all  the  way  from  New  York  espe- 
cially to  appear  to-day.  Among  them 
were  Edmund  Breese,  Helen  Ware  and 
Percy  Helton,  in  John  Maxwell's  sketch, 
■'An  Episode  of  To-day,"  a  dramatic  little 
story  set  in  the  sitting  room  of  a  New 
York  police  captain's  home.  Timothy 
Delaney,  the  captain,  was  known  -in  his 
bome  circles  to  the  crooks,  who  trembled 
at  his  approach,  as  "the  hangman,"  and 
he  was  capably  played  by  Breese. 

Miss  Ware  was  his  wife  and  Helton 
their  son.  William  Seymour  staged  the 
playlet. 

.\.l«o  From  Nevr  I'ork. 

Amelia  Bingham  and  her  company  alsfli 
made  the  trip  from  New  York  to  be  in 
on  the  program. 

Miss  Bingham  presented  a  selection 
from  Sardou's  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"  and 
was  assisted  by  Adelaide  Wesley,  Rob- 
ert Vaughn  and  John  Bowie. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  was  made  up  from 
members  of  companies  now  playing  in 
Boston.  Hap  Ward,  whose  home  is  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies  and  he  got  many 
a  laugh  with  his  droll  introductions. 

Virginia  Hammond,  William  Cotirte- 
nay's  leading  woman  in  "Dangerous  Peo- 
ple'' at  the  Selwyn,  recited  a  prologue 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  Hanson  Towne, 
and  Morey  Pearl  brought  over  his  orches- 
tra to  render  some  jazz  selections.  Bert 
Fitzgibbon  and  his  brother  Lew,  who 
happily  were  booked  at  the  local  Keith 
house  this  week,  helped  along  the  com- 
edy. The  Senate  Scene  of  Act  1,  from 
"Othello,"  was  another  pretentious  of- 
fering. 

Henry  Jevrett  Othello. 

Henry  Jewett  was  OtheUo  and  Katlio 
erine  Standing,  Desdemona. 

Others  in  the  company  were  Harold 
West,  Hugh  C.  Buckler,  E.  E.  Clive, 
James  A.  Boshell,  L.  Paul  Scott,  C. 
Wordley  Hulse,  Alan  Mowbray,  Charles 
Hampden,  Philip  Tonge  and  Laura 
I  Saunders. 

!  This  troupe  was  recruited  from  th« 
Jewett  Players,  who  are  appearing  In 
stock  at  the  ('opley  Theatre. 

Midgie  Miller  and  Russell  Mack,  here 
in  "The  Gingham  Oirl,"  gave  a  number 
from  that  show,  and  .Jack  Pearl  and  Ben 
Bard,  of  "Topics  of  1923,"  also  sang 
I  some  songs.  The  Vincent  Club,  a  local 
I  organization,  offered  a  silhouette  danca 
by  JHys.  Reginald  C.  Foster  and  several 
girls,  and  Sidney  Tracy  and  Bess  Hay 
of  "The  Gingham  Girl"  did  an  Apache 
dance. 

"Ran  Rin  Tin."  a  number  from 
"Topics."  was  presented  by ,  Castle  & 
Mack  and  Eva  Sporre  and  the  Good 
Luck  Girls,  and  a  burlesque  sketch, 
"Playmates,"  written  by  Otto  Kruger, 
was  done  by  Grant  Mitchell,  June  Brad- 
ley, Gerald  Oliver  Smith  and  Catherine 
Owen.  It  was  staged  by  Willard 
Dashiell.  These  players  were  from  "The 
Whole  Town's  'Talking,"  also  holding 
forth  in  this  city. 


Nat  Nazarro,  Jr..  did  his  •tuff  from 
"Topics,"  and  Glenn  Hunter,  the  in- 
imitable "Morton  of  the  Movie."","  at  th<» 
Ilollis  Street,  also  appeared. 

Delysia  apptarod  in  a  niu.sical  sketch 
entitled  "Be  (iood.  Queen  Bess."  assisted 
l)y  Herbert  Corthell,  Flora  Hoffman, 
Frank  Green.  Paisley  Noon,  Etliel  Shut- 
ta,  Barnett  Parker  and  the  Mi.«ises  Lani» 
and  O'Day.  Marie  Cahill  occupied  a  spot 
all  by  herself  on  the  program,  ns  did  Ed- 
die Buzzell  and  Julian  Eltinge. 

"(^treen  Chartreuse."  n  mystery  drama 
liv  Chester  I).  Hayward.  was  acted  by 
William  Courtenay,  (ieorge  Piirsons, 
Harry  Minturn  and  Vircinia  Hammond, 
and  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  of  Harvard 
[  presented  its  own  production  of  '  Who's 
Who,"  which  was  staged  by  Sammy  Lee. 


JERALDINE  CALLA 

Jeraldlne  Calla.  soprano,  gave  a  song 
recital  yesterday  afternoon   in  Jordan 
Hall,  singing  this  program: 
IBt  Thy  Banks  Gentle  Stour   -^^  •  v^.^y'* 
Sletto  from  "Richard  Coeur  de  Lloj^^^^ 

r™ef''^irs"e^^lrYM%^m^Schlummer« 

Die  Botscliatt   .Brahms 

Nachtlgal   •.   '  .gtrausa 

fitandchen    .  •  •  •  •  Chausson 

^o'^e^rnto^^T^^^^e  Tenow '  Sands. lla  For.e 

The  Wlndflowera  Wv  Burlelgli '  iO'f^onneU 
Love  watches. Arr.  by  Burieign..^^^  ^^^^^ 

T.«llaby  .  'Gretchanlnoff 

The  Sylark  w  Burleigh 

The  Dove  and  the  :/■*■"•  ...Scott 

The  Wind's  in  the  South   _ 

Miss.  Calla,  the  possessor  of  a  voice 
M  dramatic  calibre,  has  enjoyed  the 
,ood  fortune-unusual  these  days- 
of  studying  with  a  master  who  ap- 
preciates the  need  of  a  heavy  voice  de- 
veloping agility.  If  M^^Calla  con- 
tinues her  studies  until  she  has  ac 
quired  a  finer  technique,  the  soprano 
Wles  should  be  open  to  her  of  various 
operas  which  have  disappeared  fron, 
the  repertory  of  every  opera  house 
i  partly  for  want  of  sopranos  who  can 
icope  with  the  airs.  ,      ,  ,„ 

i  Or  Miss  Calla  might  bravely  run 
!  counter  to  American  fashion  and  ar- 
range a  program  of  operatic  airs  alonf 
-a  type  of  concert  by  no  rneanf 
frowned  upon  In  other  lands.  There 
are  airs  in  plenty  she  could  find  which 
we  never  hear,  of  widely  vary  ne 
schools,  by  Mozart,  Gluck,  Rossini, 
Spohr,  the  old  French  masters, 
Handel,  Bach,  all  demanding  alike, 
however,  voices  of  dramatic  quallt> 
which  have  been  trained  to  coloratura 

«rf  the  old  grand  ^t^^'  /"^.^^^V 
concert  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Con- 
rad Van  Bos  would  be  secured  as  ac- 
companist; real  beauty  as  well  as 
,  force,  he  gave  to  the  Bellini  accom- 
'paniments  yesterday.  Beautifully,  too, 
h*  played  the  Brahms  accompaniments, 
but  that  is  no  such  feat  as  to  make 
«omethlng  of  Bellini  on  a  piano. 

For  this  Imaginary  concert  Miss  Calla 
has  the  voice,  a  fine  soprano  voice  of 
big    volume,    long    range,    and  warm 
quality,   and  it  may  perhaps  be  that 
lehe  has  the  temperament.    At  the  mo- 
tment  she  seems  not  happily  situated, 
Bince  songs  do  not  appear  to  unterest 
her  extremely,   and   she   has  not  yet 
the  technique  to  deal  adequately  with 
ithe  exacting  aria.s  she  undertook  yes- 
terday; "Ah  non  giunge,"  In  truth,  will 
!  never  be  for  a  voice  like  hers. 
!     A    promising    start,    however.  Miss 
C!alla  has  already  made  toward  a  fine 
technique.     She  has  acquired  an  even 
trill,    at    her    best    she    sings    with  a 
smooth  legato,  and  she  enunciates  with 
1  distinctness.      A     neater    attack  she 
I  should    try    hard    to    attain,    and  she 
would  add  to  the  charm  of  her  beauti- 
ful voice  if  she  were  to  refrain  from 
singing  with  the   steadily  heavy  tone 
that  must  needs  end  in  monotony.  The 
audience  showed  itself  friendly. 

R.   R.  G. 
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T<'iiiiD<-aU'la,  l^iiiror  o(  the  i 

Xx-tiltl  me  rinWfr)  

rtip  KiilhiT  .If  Xothltl  ' 

Tnp  I'IniP  (■Iajcr...nwb«it  UotUam  auU  oiiipfi. 
t-^lrlrnliilla. 

KiiiiD  VIn.  aoddM)  of  ilcr.!j-.lluth  St.  Denii. 
Cfl'-: 

A  i'rlent  of  Kiio.(io»  .TM  8b»wn 

A  danca  Iwfor*  lh«  Snik«-Oodd«M 
In<1la: 

(a)  The  Ttiree  Ap>«ra»e( 

.MlBiri  Douflai,  Dlcklnion,  Hardj 
fl>>  Nautcb  Dancer  Ruth  fit.  D»ol« 

Rama  V 

Bit,   Lenor*  Scnefrer 

Kavin   Cbarin  Weldmno 

Hanuma'n  Bobert  Gorham 

"""rl^ntfrn  D*nce  ,;^'l*."rT„V 

>llka  Kuth  St.  fx-nlh 

.Servant  with  Parasol  John  Me«»«r«mlth 

Java: 

Tba  Prlnceaa  and  the  Pemon 

,Vnn  Douglua  and  Cbarle*  Wiloman 

Egypt: 

The  Tlllcra  of  the  Soli  '  ' 

Uutb  St.  Dcnia  and  Ted  Shawn 


Tboth  and  Honia 

Charlps     Weldman  and  Robert  Oorbam 

Prlestecses  with  Tambourine  bnaeml-lB 

Dance  of  the  Uehlrtb  ^  -  j  .„ 

Ruth  St.  tlenls  and  Ted  Slmwn 
The  entire  house  for  Saturday  after- 
noon has  been  taken  over  by  the  Rad- 
cllffe  Club  of  Boston.    There  are  still  | 


SATTTRri'AT  BVBJJIKO 

l_,Mos!c  Vlauallxationa:   

BeetboTen.  .Sonata  PatbetKpie,  first  Tnorement 
Doris  Humphrey  and  ensemble 

2-<!hopl    KerohitlonaiT  Etoda 

Ted  Sbawn  and  Mlaaea  Broota.  Lawrenca 
and  Sobeffer 

a-Obamlnade  V.tao  Caprice 

,  Doris  Humphrey 

4-«cbumann  

Mlasea  Scbefter.  Graham.  Dleklnaon,  Dou«- 
Ua.  Hardy 

i  B-JBrahma.--  ?l' 

LlMt   ilebeatranm 

Kutb  St.  Deola  „  ,„  . 

6-4Mana  Znwa  Val»e  BrUIaate 

Doris  Humphrey  and  eneemble 

2-  ^panlsh  Suite:  ,   ^  . 

(a)  OranadoB,  Danae  Bspagnol.  J«o.  B 

'  '  Ruth  St.  Denis 

(D)  Jonas.  Tango  Ted  Sbawo 

(c)  Mosikowskl,  Malaguena 
I  Roth  St.  DenlB  and  Ted  Shawn 

I      In  the  Garden: 

(a>  Von  Blon,  Serenade  D'Amoor 
^  '  Doris  Humphrey 

(b)  Bond,  "Betty's  Music  Box  " 

*  '  Lenore  Scbefter  and  others 

(c)  lloazkowskl.  Waltz,  op.  34.  1- 

Leuorc  Schelfer  and  otncrs 

3—  Xocbitl     A  dance  drama  based  upon  an 

ancient  Toltec  legend 


KOUSSEVITSKY 

M.  Koussevltsky  conducted  Beetho- 
ven's 9th  Symphony  In  London  on 
March  24.  The  London  Times  had  this 
to  say;  that  mustering  every  ounce  of 
energy  from  every  one  of  his  perform- 
ers ho  "hurled  the  result  over  his 
shoulder. 

"Much  of  M.  Koussevltsky'B  output  of 
energy  see^med  supererogatory,  and  It 
sometimes  defeated  its  own  object.  Th^ 
woodwind  in  the  first  movement  had  n 
hard  struggle  to  speak  plainly,  th'! 
t^chereo  was  not  more  vivid  for  being 
■wept  along  nt  a  breakneck  speed,  and 
tk*  Blnfers'  gaspa  for  breath  (both  solo 

and   choral,  {but   especdally   the  solo 

singers)  roused  pity  rather  than  Joy. 
Still,  in  these  movements  there  was 
much  that  was  brilliant;  It  was  In  the 
slow  movement,  where  brilliance  Is  not 
a  factor  to  be  considered,  that  the  con- 
ductor's conception  of  the  music 
seemed  most  deficient.  If  there  ever 
was  a  movement  which  must  be  let 
alone  It  Is  this,  and  M.  Koussevitsky 
lets  nothing  alone.  Throughout  the  del- 
loato  embroideries  on  the  theme  he  was 
urging  the  violins  to  greater  expressive- 
ness, with  the  result  that  they  lost 
eloquence." 
The  Dally  Telegraph  lald   of  him: 

"For  one's  own  peace  of  mind  and  hear- 
ing. It  is  as  well  not  to  watch  him  too 
closely  when  he  is  working  up  his 
forces.  These  vigorous,  even  seemingly 
melodramatic  gestures  are  as  much  an 
unconscious  part  of  his  vital  person- 
ality as  are  his  immensely  individual 
readings;  but  too  often  one  feets  the  un- 
comfortable impression  that  quite  as 
much  could  be  gained  by  a  greater 
economy  of  .means.  One  expects  more 
than  actually  happens,  for  even  the 
L.  S.  O.  and  the  fine  Philharmonic  choli 
■have  their  limits  of  response,  and  Mr 
Koussevitsky  seemed  on  occasion  to  bs 
disposed  to  push  thera  a  trifle  beyond 
what  is  humanly  possible.  But  If  you 
were  content  to  listen,  rather  than  t' 
seek  visual  evidence  as  to  how  It  i: 
•done,  you  were  assured  of  a  vastl: 
stimulating  experience." 


MUSIC  NOTES 

For  sheer  gaiety  "The  Gondoliers"  Is 
unsurpassed  by  any  opera  of  the  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  series. — London 
Times. 


Marshall   Murton.  singer.     A  review 
that    might   be    )r»o»d*af»»d    by  others: 
"Judged     from     the    broadly  techni- 
cal    side,     ho     commits     n9  actual 
fault;     obviously     he     knows  about 
I  phrasing^   breath    control    and  man^^ 
fagement  of  registers — he  knows  about 
'these     things.  ,  but     it    was  equally 
clear  that  he  does  not  feel  them.  His 
whole  manner  was  that  of  a  man  who 
was    concentrated    upon    avoiding  all 
snares  and  pitfalls,  and  the  inevitable 
result  was  that  he  reduced  the  many 
various  styles  represented  in  his  pro- 
gram to  a  low  and  very  monotonous 
common    denominator,    so    tliat  after 
three  or  four  songs  we  longed  for  him 
to  throw  his  thumb-rules  to  the  wind? 
and  to  have  him  sing  deliberately  and 
seriously  that  grace  might  abound.  It 
was  all  too  comfortable,  and  not  too 

[assured  for  all  that."— London  Dally 
Telegraph. 

I    The  Italian  Lualdi  has  finished  a  one- 
I  act  opera  bouffe,  "II  Dlavolo  sul  Cam- 
j  panlle."    or    "The   Devil   on   tlie  BcV 
Tower.  "He  has  written  the  libreit 
Ts  it  not  adapted  from  Poe's  "Devil 
the  Belfry"?    Debussy  was  said  to 
at  work  on  an  opera  based  on  this  ta' 
but  no  sketches  for  it  were  found  af ' 
his  death. 


VS2 


Are   The  Confessions  of  a  Prima  Donna"  published  by  Frederick  A.  , 
stokes  Company  of  Ne^v  York,  an  autobiography  or  a  romance?  j 

Smeers  have  written  about  their  triumphant  careers  before  this; 
some  -svlth  a  fine  show  of  modesty;  some  with  amusing  self-glorification. 
'  The  ■ouvenlrs  of  Charles  Santley,  the  tenors  Duprez  and  Roger,  are  more 
Uan  interesting;  they  may  be  read  vnth  profit  by  students  and  critics 
(these  words  should  be  synonymous).  Michael  Kelly's  amusing  volumes,  I 
written  by  Theodore  Hook,  are  valuable  as  a  picture  of  the  times.  Hei' 
twu  part  in  the  first  performance  of  Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro." 
There  are  autobiographies  of  Maria  Sasse.  Mme.  Marchesi,  Emma  Calve, 
airs.  Henry  M.  Rogers,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  with  her  malicious  com- 
ments on  colleagues— even  Mme.  Jeritza  has  rushed  into  print.  Mary 
Oarden  has  not  yet  been  persuaded  to  write  her  memoirs.  The  volume 
would  be  singulariy  entertaining  if  she  should  relate  all  her  experiences. 

,  An  autobiography  can  e^ily  be  romantic;  for  instance,  the  writings 
of  Beriioz  about  himself.  Those  who  liave  taken  the  trouble  to  check 
up  his  account  of  his  life,  have  revealed  his  lively  play  of  imagination. 

Memory  often  plays  one  false.  It  was  said  apropos  of  Moncure  D 
Conway's  memoirs  that  a  man  should  not  put  his  recollections  into  print 
until  he  had  lost  his  memory,  or  at  least  not  before  it  was  enfeebled;  then 
rhc  book  would  be  the  more  entertaining. 

Whether  this  prima  donna  -who  confesses  was  a  singer,  or  is  mere- 
ly a  writer  well  acquainted  with  operatic  life  from  the  preparation  to  the 
indisputable  success  is  immaterial.  There  are  no 'disturbing  "breaks"  to 
•onvmce  one  that  the  writer  invents  at  random,  the  story  told  Is  natural; 
It  might  be  related  by  any  prima  donna;  even  the  wish  of  Luisa  f)ella 
Rocca  to  withdraw  from  the  stage,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  after  she 
nad  broken  on  a  high  note,  is  not  incredible.    It  ha^  been  done. 

A  famous  soprano  broke  in  this  city  when  shfe  was  appearing  as 
Valentine  m  "The  Huguenots."  In  a  fit  of  despondency  she  said  to  us 
afterwards:  "My  voice  no  longer  pleases  me.  I  shall  leave  the 
>tage.  bhe  did,  and  she  was  not  then  forty  years  old.  Annie  Louise 
(_ary  left  the  stage  when  she  was  forty.  Her  voice  seemed  unimpaired; 
she  was  In  demand;  but  she  herself  thought  it  time  to  live  in  retirement. 

Luisa,  the  soprano  of  "The  Confessions,*  was  the  grand-daugher  of 
an  Italian  emigrant  who.  married  in  Charieston,  South  Cai«olina,  a  beauty 
and  an  heiress.  Luisa's  parents  died.  She  went  to  Baltimore,  and  there 
in  a  boarding  house  an  elderiy  Italian  by  chance  heard  her  singing.  He 
exclaimed  in  choice  Italian  that  her  voice  was  beautiful  and  spoiled, 
lie  was  a  famous  teacher  of  singing,  Maestro  Giorgio  Pratesi,  and  he 
aught  her  at  half-price,  incredible  as  this  may  seem.  Luisa  studied  for 
Three  years  oj.  ^ore  and  then  went  with  him  to  Italy.  Millie  Ransom 
went  with  them,  whose  voice  did  not  foretell  a  great  career,  but  as  she 
'^hl        P   f  ^^'^  «  good-looking  Italian  officer. 

:5he  left  Pratesi  for  Villani,  who  had  a  handsome  studio  but  was  a  poor 
teacher,  allowmg  his  operatic  pupils  to  scream  and  fling  their  arms  about. 
The  description  of  the  student  life  is  truthful;  so  is  the  account  of  Luisa 
making  her  first  contract  and  her  first  appearance  in  a  small  Italian  town. 

Whoever  wrote  the  book  is  uncommonly  well  informed  about  Italian 
managers  intrigues,  rivalries,  and  all  the  adventures  incident  to  operatic 
!  hL=^  f  f  ^^^'^  "'^       "*^^«'  ^«      she  has  been  in  the 

+  ^1         *  !  ^^'"^     ^''^'^     ^  "^^^y  manner;  the  dialogue  is  free  and 

rrnl^^^:  ""^^^^  '■'^^"^  ^''^^        ^^e:  the  book  is  readable 

irom  the  beginning  to  the  end. 


singers'inloSi!'"'^  better'n  most  of '.n^  church 

fi,  JJl^  relation  of  her  experiences  in  this  country  leads  one  to  susnect 
that  the  author  is  not  an  ex-prima  donna.  suspect 

1,  f^■''^'^fu  ""^^PPy  at  the  Metropolitan.  Trips  to  Philadelphia  made 
her  think  the  company  was  a  barn  storming  troupe.  She  was  bore"  bv 
™rMr'^?'?r'p^^'"'^''  accepted%hem!^  Critics  would  wite"^ 
While  aiile.  Delia  Rocca  sang  the  music  beautifully,  and  acted  with 
spirit,  still  she  was  not  Alba."  She  found  the  besie^ng  oi  hotels  by 
fhe  t  ^l^-d^^o  see  her  at  close  range,  to  beg  autoSaphs,  or  to  have 
there  voices  heard,  amusing;  tragic  in  the  last  instance,  for  ihey  wishid 
to  be  great  opera  singers  with  a  short  period  of  study. 

She  went  to  Paris  for  further  study;  sang  in  the  provinces  and  at  • 
Brygse  s  At  the  Paris  opera  there  was  a  very  poor  chorus,  aTadmira 
ble  ballet,  and,  w^th  two  exceptions,  insignificant  artists.  At  the  oTera 
Comique  when  she  expressed  surprise  at  the  ridiculously  smaH  saW 
offered,  the  manager  said:  "With  Mademoiselle's  beauty  anHharm  she 
need  be  under  no  apprehensions.    That  will  easily  adjust  itseff ''  ' 

She  sang  at  Covent  Garden;  at  Windsor  Castle  the  Queen  gave  heri 
a  pretty  brooch  There  were  her  European  engagements;  then  New 
York  again  and  this  time  she  was  accompanied  by  a  passionate  presT 
agent  whose  activity  and  Inventive  faculty  astounded  and  sSed  her 
for  she  was  made  to  recommend  toilet  preparations,  pianos,  photographers' 
automobiles  and  she  visited  fafrs.  She  was  said  to  hk^  Sed  in 
Russia  a  "Thanksgiving  dinner"  from  a  New  England  mlUionaire  whn,^ 
name  is  a  household  word-fresh  turkeys,  pies,  plum  p^^d  ng  a  bl^  of 
cranberries  packed  in  cotton  wool  and  tissue  paper.    -This  stoi^  w«« 

Sh7d?ntr.''  ^  -"^'^  -king 

She  sang  for  five  years  in  Hamburg.  As  a  iruest  in  Vl«T,n«  .v..  ^ 
Zolter.  and  looked  at  him  in  a  cool  and  friendly  way  In  S^n  a  ^7 
bant  playwright  made  love  to  her,  but  in  vain.  ^"tion  a  bril- 

It  was  at  Covent  Garden  that  she  heard  a  sinffar  eav 
see  fifty  again;  she  has  all  her  arias  transposefd^Twhol^W^^" 

She  retired,  but  a  marvelous  contract  for  a  concert  tonr  4n  a!!  >« 
tempted  her  and  she  accepted.    "I  am  actually  Sfd  ^t  the  n^*"^"!  I 
and  my  hand  shakes  so  that  I  can  hardly  write  the  word  F^niS  '' 


Of  course  Luisa  was  at  home  in  the  "mad  scene"  in  "Lucia,"  "while 
Mie  assembled  wedding  guests  retired. up  stage,  with  that  bored  indiffer- 
nce  to  poor  Lucia's  sufferings  which  is  the  correct  chorus  attFtude." 
^i!"<r^  a  description  of  Mascagni  who  had  just  received  the  prize 
i%  Cavallena  Rusticana":  "Very  young,  flashily  dressed,  wearing 
a^good  deal  of  jewelry,  rather  good  looking,  though  somewhat  coarse  even 

A^.i'"'^^^^*^-]'^'"  ^""'^  •^f^'''^-  ^"  Aires— for  she  went  to  South 
America-a  widower,  with  two  half  grown  daughters,  displayed  an  ardor 
and  a  poetry  m  has  wooing  that  amazed  her,  but  she  would  not  marry 
nm  and  declined  beautiful  jewelry  which  he  offered.  Nevertheless  he 
.v.nt  to  the  pier  to  see  her  off.  She  sang  in  Spain  and  then  at  La  Scala! 
B>  the  way,  the  title  of  Leoncavallo's  opera  is  "Pagliacci,"  not  "I  Pag- 
liacci,"  and  Puccini  wrote  "Tosca,"  not  "La  Tosca  ")  >  ^  ra.g 

Lmsa  toured  the  continent.    In  Berlin  Tristan  was  fat  and  elderiv 

Z^  !!  ^^^^         tolerated  in  ItaTy?! 

She  saw  the  audience  rushing  for  beer  and  sandwiches  in  the  intermi;. 

aronSr,tTif""l^        ""^^  "^^^  ^^""^        ^as  already' 

acquainted.  From  now  on  she  was  like  the  lady  in  George  Thatohe^si 
nionologue:    "And  the  villain  still  pursued  her."  "^Let  us  do  him  jStfce 

L'„r    H  .r  "'"'"'^  ^^""^^'y  '^'^'^  -"d  the  tradSn  of  the 

S  T  ^'V.  ^^.^.Id.liave-  allowed.    He  offered  her  guilty  splendor 

Y  tere  to^".  ^i'""  So-and-So,  the  Countess  X,  of  the  Baroness'' 
r.':Z  J^T  ^^y^  lovers— he  even  named  these  to  me— and  did  that 
To  r  gfd"  "  'tr^Z  T  'Y^  ^"^^^^^         I  -  purftan  ca, 

daimed  "Ynl  lZ  ^""""'i^Z  ^'^/P^rtment;  but  she,  noble  girl,  ex^ 
Pitf    1  ^  have   evidently  made  a   mistake,    Captain  von  Zdter 

^iZ  l    Tl^'^'l-    V'^'^  ^^°tel  immediately"  She 

^tl^v  ^'^"^'^  ^"^'ly  ™^^"e<i  an  Austrian.    Luisa's  affair 

T^i^»r  f^^^  P^^^^'  neither  dull  n^r  too  sen 

timental.    She  was  admired  by  other  men.    Some  were  crudeTn  showfn;' 
the.r  admiration,  but  she  repelled  them  bravely,  managers  colleaTZ 
'^Z^  T.l"^    She  went  again  to  South  America  and"^  was  final!?  en 
gaged  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York.      Landing,  she  was  aSced  im 
pertinent  questions  by  reporters:    "No  Persian  PrSce  or  Turkish  PasTl 
up  your  sleeve?    You're  sure?"    "Is  it  true  that  yrr  father  was  a  fruit 

iunday  eSnJs*  ^n  thfplS  hy--  at  tt  mllfd^n 

his  shirt  ':leev!^'in^Z,^^r   ^'  k  'll  in 
reeves  in  summer,  or  by  the  stove  in  the  kitehen  in  winter, 


TERTIS  ON  DEADHEADS 

To  the  j:dltor  ot  the  Dally  Telegraph: 

Sii^Can  anything  be  done  to  stop  the 
pernioious  practice  of  complimentary 
ticket-giving?  A  very  famous  pianist 
Is  shortly  giving  a  recital,  and  I  have 
just  received  through  the  post  from  a 
concert  agency  two  complimentary 
tickets,  which  I  have  returned,  with  my 
views  on  the  subject.  In  any  case,  It 
was  my  Intention  to  attend  this  con 
cert,  and  had  bought  my  ticket. 

In  one  of  the  newspaper  crlUolsms  of 
my  r^ent  recital,  at  which  I  tolally  de 
barred  the  "deadhead,"  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  my  comparatively  empty 
hall  was  accounted  for  In  the  fact  that 
few  people  play  or  are  interested  In  the 
viola.  I  could  have  certainly  had 
well-filled  hall  had  I  agreed  to  have 
j  gratis  tickets  sent  broadcast. 

My  contention  is  that  It  la  the  musi- 
cal atmosphere  the  artist  Is  able  to 
create  that  attracts  the  right  audience, 
no  matter  what'  the  medium.  The 
pianoforte  is  universally  popular,  and 
yet  complimentary  tickets  are  found 
necessary  to  ensure  an  audience  for  a 
world-famous  pianist!  Why  do  not 
artists  (of  course.  I  mean  those  who 
have  "arrived")  and  managers  combine 
(as  In  America)  to  stamp  out  this 
evil?  (You  will  find  in  the  concert 
managers'  offices  In  New  York  a  large 
printed  notice  to  the  effect  that  "this 
management  has  agreed  not  to  give 
any  free  passes  to  their  concerts.") 
It  Is  surely  much  more  satisfactory  for 
the  artist  to  feel— no  matter  how  small 
his  audience— that  every  member  has 
!  thought  his  efforts  worthy  of  payment. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  would 
be  a  good  move  to  lower  the  price  of 
concert  tickets  (12s  and  even  17s,  as  I 
have  Just  seen,  for  the  price  of  a  stall 
Is  absurdly  high).  As  far  as  any  future 
j  recitals  of  mine  are  concerned,  I  in- 
I  tend  to  have  two  prices  only,  Bs  Od  and 
38,  with  the  special  reduction  to  half 
price  for  professionals  and  students. 
At  these  prices,  provided  we  filled  the 
hall,  we  should  cover  expenses.  This 
evil  of  complimentary  tickets  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
deadhead  actually  considers  it  his  right 
to  be  given  tickets.  It  Is  somewhat  of 
an  Irony  that  the  deadhead  will  think 
nothing  of  paying  a  8s  taxi  fare  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  hall  where  ho  Intends 
to  get  his  musical  enjoyment  for  noth- 
ing! It  has  become  a  habit,  and  It  Isi 
time  It  was  stopped.  We  cannot  go  on' 
forever  paying  to  play.  j. 

The  usual  recital  costs  in  Iiondon 
anything  between  £50  and  £100,  most  of 
which  Is  dead  loss.  All  this  could  be 
very  materially  bettered  If  artists  and 
managers  would  positively  agree  to  • 
stop  the  complimentary  ticket,  as  Is  b»-  i 
Ing  done  in  tT.  S.  A. 

Tours  faithfully. 

LIONEL  TERTIS. 

The  excellent  conductor"  ISIarmuzzl 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Com- 
pany, Is  now  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples 


"Some  primitive  songs,  Mohawk  In- , 

dlan,  Matabele  and  Chinese,  were  add- 
ed at  the  end,  as  being  quaint;  but  It  is 
better  to  leave  these  peoples  to  .sing 
their  own  songs  and  mean  sonikhing 
by  them;  If  they  were  to  turn  the  tables 
on  us  and  sing  'Bushes  and  Briars'  be- 
cause It  was  quaint,  we  should  not  like 
it  quite  so  much,  perhaps." 

There  Is  something  in  Chopin  that 
evades  the  ardent  spirit  of  youth.  Some 
call  It  effeminacy,  others  will  define  It 
tenderness.  More  fanciful  Individuals 
will  see  in  It  the  sorrow  of  an  ancient 
nation;  the  matter  of  fact,  the  Philis- 
tine, a  splenetic  temperament.  Whether 
we  revel  in  it,  or  abhor  It.  this  ele- 
ment of  sadness,  the  sadness  of  a  de- 
serted village  or  of  a  garden  gone  to 
seed,  exists  for  those  who  have  found 
out  what  experience  of  life  portei;d.o. 
More  evident  in  the  ballades  and  In  i 
the  preludes  than  in  the  dramatic  son-  ! 
atas.  It  makes  Its  appearance  in  all  ' 
kinds  of  compositions.  Some  of  tho 
studies  stand  halfway  between  the  two 
most  characteristic  moods:  the  mood  of 
tragic  protest  and  the  mood  ot  resig- 
nation. It  is  to  be  met  In  some  of  the 
mazurkas,  and  it  Is  marrow  of  the  bal- 
lade in  O  minor. — Dally  Telegraph.  , 

The  British  Women's  Symphony  or- 
chestra's concert  In  London  announced 
for  April  5  was  said  to  mark  "an  epoch 
In  the  history  of  British  music."  "This 
will  be  the  first  important  concert,  so 
far  as  is  known,  at  which  both  string 
and  wind  instruments  will  be  played  by 
women."  The  British  are  sadly  behind 
the  times.  Full  orchestras  composed  of 
women  have  been  known  for  years  In 
this  country,  yes,  here  in  Boston, 


Delius's  "North  Country  Sketches" 
are  announced  for  performance  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  at  a  concert 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Ct.)  Oratorio  Society 
on  April  38  when  Delius's  "Song  of  the 
High  Hills"  will  also  be  performed  for 
the  first  time.  They  will  be  perforlned 
in  New  York  on  April  30  at  Percv  Grain- 
ger's choral  and  orchestral  concert- 
Bridgeport  Oratorio  Society  of  250  voices 
and  an  orchestra  of  94  pla^^rs. 

Gustav  Hoist,  the  English  composer, 
has  been  ordered  to  rest  for  six  months, 
"The  present  Illness  is  a  return  of  the 
old  trouble  caused  last  year  by  con- 
cussion." 

Dysart.  writing  \o  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  wishes  the  time  at  which  a 
concert  will  end  to  be  printed  on  pro- 
grams  and  In  the  previous  announce- 
I  ttient,  so  that  one  may  know  about  the 
last  train  or  omnibus. 

Emile  Enoch,  the  dean  of  English 
music  publishers,  died  recentlv  at  the 
age  of  SO.  He  was  of  French  origin 
and  wag  the  first  to  introduce  in  Eng- 
land cheap  editions  of  the  classics. 

The  Leeds  Choral  Union  has  been  in- 
vited by  the  French  government  t<l 
give  a  series  of  concerts  In  Paris.  Ther« 
will  also  be  singing  In  Rouen  Cathedra 
and  at  Dieppe.  The  expenses  of  the 
visit  will  amount  to  between  £5000  and 
£6000.  The  treasurer  of  the  union  has 
offered  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ex-| 
penees  and  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 
certs  will  be  given  to  the  French 
devastatPd  area  fund. 


"SHAKESPE^KKlN 

MAGYAB  TONGUE 

(U&nohaatar  OumrdlBit) 
Tb«  Association  of  HunErariai 
.uthors  and  PlnywrljrhtB  hav*  decldec 
prepare  an^entlrely  now  translatlor 
of  tile  v  orks  of  •  Shakespeare.  As  i 
big  pubkshlncr  company  has  volunteerec 
to  carry  the  expenses  of  the  new  cdl 
tlon  In  a  couple  of  years'  time  n  mod 
em  Magyar  translation  of  the  grea 
English  plaj-slght  will  be  available. 

In  Hungary,  perhaps,  even  more  thai 
In  Germany  and  Austria,  the  plays  o 
Shakespeare  count  among  the  great- 
est attractions  of  the  theatres.  Buda 
pest's  leading  dramatic  Institution.  th« 
National  Theatre,  produced  two  Shake- 
speare "cycles,"  performing  all,  ever 
the  least  Important  tragedies  .in(f 
plays.  These  performances  had  ar. 
enormous  success,  and  for  weeks 
ahead  all   tickets  were  booked. 

The  old  Magyar  translations  ol 
Shakespeare,  though  prepared  by  first- 
class  authors  and  poets,  were  all  madf 
60  to  SO  years  ago.  Tlie  Association 
Of  Hungarian  PIaj-\rrights  asserts  that 
these  translations  are  now  obsolete, 
that  during  the  last  80  years -the  Mag- 
yar language  has  been  enriched  with 
new  words  and  Idioms  In  an  enor- 
mous measure,  that  the  new  Magyar 
IJterary_  style  is  more  adaptable  for 
English'  translations  than  was  the  old 
one,  and.  finally.  th«y  argue  that  mo.st 
of  the  existing  translations  are  pool 
from  the  point  of  view  of  stage  tech- 
nique. 

The  new  translations  will  be  done  by 
the  best  Hungarian  poets  and  transla- 
tors, MM.  Babits,  Kooztolanyl.  Szabo, 
Toth  and  Rakosl.  The  explanatory 
notes  of  the  new  edition  wili  be  made 
by  M.  HevesI,  director  of  the  National 
Theatre,  wlio  was  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  Shakespeare  series 
last  year. 


Jesii5  saTvromA,  ijTJllo.'  cn.itrwrcirj  ,r 
piano  quintet;  Joseph  F.  Waaner,  < 
Trios  for  flue,  viola,  piano;  Phan- 
toms,      Valse       scherz.indo — first 
time,  Mr.  Waoner,  pianist.  .Piano 
pieces    played    by    Mr.  Sanroma: 
Grlffes,   Scherzo)   Chadwick,  The 
•Aspenj     H.     W.     Parker,  Valso 
Gracio;  songs  by  J.  T.  Wagner: 
My   Star,  To   My   Valentine,  Ap" 
parltlonj   Foote,  Theme  and  Va-  | 
riatlons  for  string  quartet. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15 
P.  M.,  Alwin  Schroeder,  violoncel- 
list; Arthur  Fiedler,  pianist. 
Reinecke,  Concerto  (first  move- 
ment); Bach,  Prelude  D  minor; 
Menuetto,  Q  major;  Sarabande, 
C  minor;  Couranto,  Q  major)  Ga- 
votte, D  xmajor  (for  violoncello 
alone);  Dvorak,  Waldesruhe, 
Adagio;  Cul,  Berceuse;  Popper, 
Serenade;  Squire,  Bourree;  Coss- 
man,  Taranteile;  Locateiil,  So- 
nata. 

FRI  DAY— Symphony  hail,  2:30  P.  M. 
Tw/enty-secoind  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Mon- 
teux,  conductor;  Mme.  Onegin, 
contralto.  See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY — Symphony     hall,  8:15 
P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Sym- 
phony concert.  Mr.  Monteux,  con- 
ductor. 


A  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  club  has  been 
formed  in  Liondon. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  stood  in  need  of  any 
champions  at  the  present  day.  when 
queues  of  eager  enthusiasts  line  up 
weeks  aliead  of  performances  of  the 
Savoy  pieces  to  book  seats?  Neverthe- 
less a  society  is  In  course  of  formation 
'"to  foster  Interest  in  the  works  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  by  every  possible 
means — such  means  to  Include  a  grand 
annual  concert,  social  evenings  at  which 
papers  will  be  read  by  well  known  au- 
thorities and  musical  evenings.  Other 
objects  of  the  movement,  it  Is  stated, 
are  to  acquire  books,  manuscripts,  mu- 
sic, and  so  forth,  in  order  to  form  the  \ 
nucleus  of  a  reference  library,  and  to  ' 
issue  annual  publications,  and  subscrip-  i 
tion  to  the  society  has  been  nxed  at  ! 
lOs  per  annum  for  members  resident  i 
within  a  :0-mile  radius  of  the  Savov  I 
Theatre,  and  5s  for  those  living  beyond 
tbat  radius." 

OBITER  DICTA 

(From     Sydaey    OreWg     "FaTortte    Mustesl  jyr 
Performers.")  "wwi 

"I  Iieard  at  one  of  these  concerts  Adolf  ^' 
Brodsky  play  the  Bach  chaconne  Jn  »  ' 
manner  of  the  most  magnificent  vlriHty  ' 
Just    before   the   performance   he  wai 
strolling  about  the  passages,  smokinff  a 
I>eavy  pipe;  the  violin  is  very  curioSly 
an    Instrument    ot    masculine  propor- 
•    •         "Frank  Mulline.s  has  a 
great  fame  in  Walsall,  where  the  peoplt 
'       proud  of  him.  and  where  year  by 
loSir^  '^"'^Xeters  around  a 

oai-d  that  tends  to  become  festive  as 
the  evening  develops."    .  -FT-anv 

cess  in  this  vei-j-  beautiful  part"  ftnM- 
gcnia  and  Taurls  at  the  Ml^dland  iJTJS- 
,i„„,..  ■  •  ^'^^  Buckman.  at  a  etu- 
j  dents  concert  m  J901.  achieved  a  be^. 
tlful    success."    .    .    .  ..gir 

sIstlLo  in  «ii  ^^'^  "'^  beautiful  as- 
ren^ion  '  respects  of  a  living 

reiig-ion.      .    .    .    "During  the  10  vaarn 
of  Beecham's  greatest  activity  I 
well  placed  for  observing  his  work 
coming  under  his  influence  ^. 
was    indeed,  rareiy  absent"       .'  ^  S' 
performances   .vere    intermingled  wl^^ 
the  work  of  others  in  the  manner  «,at 
presen  ts  work  in  the  strongest  lighi. 
Inmind       trlUiant  movements  remain 
"1.  mma    .    .    .    moments  of  BeechamU 
tnagrnineent  Insight  Into  music^'       "  " 
Landon   Ronald   has  has  always  'vK- 
^nl'^        passages  Where  several  Xd 
instruments  move  together  contrapSTt 
.    -    .-With  the  critics  of  intelli- 
gence or  of  powerful  positio;^  he  reta  „^ 

tacttulness.  and  It  seen      hat  he  re 
epects  their  work;  yet  ai  ti21  L 

was  himself  a  critic."  ^  " 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

James  Agate  went  to  see  the  revival 
of  the  old  farce,  "Box  and  Cox,"  at  the 
Coliseum,  London.  "I  found  a  pleasant 
piece,  all  about  two  lodgers  who  In- 
habit the  same  room  unknown  to  one 
another,  the  ono  sleeping  by  night,  the 
other  by  day.  I  found  Box  looking  like 
David  Copperfleld  and  Cox  looking  like 
Traddles,  and  a  landlady  In  crinoline 
who  might  have  been  Julia  Mills.  The 
other!  characters  were  a  rasher  of  ba- 
con and  a  chop." 

^.  A  revival   of  Graham   MoflPat'a  "A 
Scrape  o'  ttho  Pen,"  in  London.  "Time 
has  not  decreased  its  tiresomeness.  ... 
The   "bustles'  and  pufT  shoulders  and 
bonnets  are  entertaining  up  to  a  poJnt. 
When  they  begin  to  pall,  however,  we 
are  only  provided  with  the  gulping  of 
j  shortcake  at  'Hogmanay,'  the  produc- 
I  tion  of  whiskey  bottles  and  (when  these  ' 
I  have  'been  emptied')    the    singing  of 
Scottish  avis  to  fill  the   too  evident 
gaps." 


Two  historic  specimens  of  stage  prop- 

I  erty  have  just  been  added  to  tfhe  ward- 
robe of  the  Old  Vic,  on  loan  from  the 
Irving  collection.  One  is  a  shawl,  or 
wrap,  worn  by  Ellen  Terry  as  Queen 
Katharine  in  the  Lyceum ' production  of 
"Henry  VTII."  It  was  similarly  used  by 
Miss  Florence  Saunders  at  Miss  Bayllss's 
recent  production  of  the  same  play.  The 
other,  a  very  magnificent  afifair,  is  the 
red  ouitnt  that  Henry  Irving  appeared  In 
as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  same,  with 
great  silk  train,  wihich  Mr.  Atkina  wwpe 
at  the  Old  Vic.  in  the  version  of  the 
Cardinal.  Both  costumes  arc  to  be  worn 
again  when  the  Old  Vic.  revives  this  suc- 
cessful piece.  In  connection  with  Irv- 
Ing's  it  may  be  remembered  that  Tree's 
robes  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  are  preserved 
In  the  London  Museum,  Sir  Hert)ert  hav- 
ing presented  them  for  the  purpose  after 
his  great  production  in  the  Haymaricet 
— Dally  Chronicle. 


era  of  tho  ReMved  Greek  r-anoe  «ald 
that  for  somo  vears  nasi  l»  i,.^'  . 
felt  amon,  all"  X'ere    „ver     of  "t;,'; 

and°L''T''  "      ^"'•"o  dev.  o 

and  be  of  real  value  something  muM 

th  'ho  earnest  sTudTo 

nasls  of  technique  from  which  to  begin 

One  noticed  that  nearly  everv 

and  nearly  all  toacho"  advem,,'?'',"  'J 

tunafely  the  majority  knew  very  j|fii« 

?L  X  teachers  still 

thought  that  to  dance  with  bare  feet 

i  CsTIS""''  the  or'dl/a; 

I  lines  of  the  operatic  dance.    The  funda- 
nienta    basis  of  tho  Greek  dancV  wai 
,  altogether  different  from  tho  operaTl" 
.  The  poise  and  balance  of  the  body  were 

rrJi  h""""'  ^°  ""derstand  the 

Oreek  dance  one  must  capture  tho  solrlt 

hL  as  u""""^,*'*'"^'-  Greek  da^ce 

had  as  Its  object  the  expression  of  the 
highest  and  deepest  emotions  of  the 
soul  and  the  finest  thoughts  of  th«  In- 

wil'if  •     '^^^  was  never 

wJiolly  acrobatic.  It  always  addresse.I 
«  he  mind  and  th«  soul  and  never  only 

1  he  eye.  It  was  associated  with  Greek 
-■poetry  and  music,  and  It  required  a 

?t    t'^?«  n       t°  ""<le«tand  and  teach 

"•—The  Dally  Telegraph. 

The  shlQlnflr  sallery,  the  demand  for 
the  retention  of  which  has  been  caus- 
ing trouble  on  a  recent  first  night.  Is 
the  one  part  of  tho  theatre  whloh  has 
maintained  Its  price  from  the  Restora- 
l°m,  ^^^^  Restoration  charges  were  a 
^hilling  for  the  upper  gallery,  where 
Pepys  sometimes  sat  before  he  became 
opulent,  18  pence  for  the  middle  gaUery, 
haJf  a  crown  for  the  pit,  and  four 
shiuings  for  the  boxes.  It  is  true  that 
the  pit  was  still  half  a  crown  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  It  had  not  al- 
ways maintained  this  price,  and  had 
varied  between  half  a  crown  and  four 
shlUlnge.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  It 
was  three-and  sixpence  in  the  leading 
houses  In  his  early  days.  But  the 
shilling  gallery  was  a  hardy  perennial.— 
The  Dally  Chronicle. 


Idzlkowskl's  marvellous  leaps  and 
pirouettes  always  awaken  admiration, 
and  his  appearances  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  questions  as  to  the  actual 
height  of  his  jumps. 

During  his  last  London  season  a 
jumping  contest  was  proposed  between 
the  dancer  and  a  well-known  amateur 
athlete,  but  Idzlkowskl  -would  not  hear 
of  It. 

"A  dancer's  leap  Is  vertical,"  he  said, 
'and  the  actual  height  is  less  than 
people  suppose.  The  movement  and 
poise  of  arms  and  legs  help  to  create  aji 
illusion  of  height.  The  Jumper's  leap 
is  so  different  that  comparison  la  Im- 
possible." So  the  wager  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Idzlkowskl  Is  a  srreat  athlete  and  in 
spite  of  his  lack  of  height  and  his  slim 
figure,  could  earn  his  living  as  a  strong 
man,  should  he  tire  of  dancing. — ^Dally 
Chronicle. 


f  >  • 


..JF  ®     ^'^  company  performed 

Everyman"  last  month  in  King's  Col- 
lege   -Chapel,    Cambridge  University. 

The  play  gains  by  the  transfer  more 
even  than  we  believed  it  would  when 
we  saw  It  In  the  theatre." 


P     M^T^^Phony      Hall,  3:3. 

TArtTA  I  "L"  contralto 
and  Louise  Homer  stires,  soprano. 
See  special  notice. 

8tr^e?'%%"n  "o"' 
street,    3:30    p.     m.,  19th 

cert  of  the    Boston  Flute 

ers'   Clubs    George   Laurent,  mu. 

tllnr-    T^°'-  Robisop, 
tenor;    Fernand    Thillois,  violin 
Daniel    Kuntz,   violin;    L^uis  A?- 

'rlun-  n'°'^''  Marjollet. 
cello;  _  Georges    Laurent,  flute 


con. 
Play, 
mu. 


H.  P.  Hain  Friswell  wrote  to  the 
London  Times  about  the  first  perform- 
ance of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Sor- 
cerer": "I  remember  Gilbert  told  my 
father  of  his  expectation  of  Grossmlth'e 
ability  to  throw  serious  Innuendo  Into 
burlesque,  producing  comedy  that  con- 
tained tragedy  seen  from  another  side. 
The  idea  of  'The  Sorcerer'  as  a  con- 
temporary man  of  business  taking  or- 
ders for  love  philtre  in  the  wood,  or  lii 
smaller  quantities,  with  a  commercial 
belief  in  his  wares,  was  realized  and 
continued  to  his  eventual  annoyance  at 
his  enforced  descent  below  at  such  an 
inopportune  time  as  the  'annual  stock- 
taking.' Grossmith  carefully  brushing 
the  silk  hat,  winding  his  watch  and  dis- 
tributing circulars  of  the  old-estab- 
lished family  firm  with  philosophic  sub- 
mission to  fate  combined  with  a  deep 
sense  of  Injury." 


Frow  K.  Kay:  "Have  you  seen  Mme. 
Eleanora  Deuce  in  that  play  of  Ibsen's 
called  'Ghosts?'  Well,  If  you  h^viaj'^, 
don't  waste  your  money  on  It.  M*  mnm 
my  sister  went  to  see  It  and  the  ojfly 
part  of  the  whole  danged  thing  that  we 
could  understand  was  where  the  old 
woman  (that's  Deuce)  was  going  to 
give  her  son  (that's  the  crazy  yoting 
man)  a  lickln'.  We  could  understand 
that  part  all  right  by  the  actions.  The 
young  man  was  holding  out  his  hands 
in  front  of  him  and  kept  backing  away 
from  her,  hollering  'No- no!  Ma-ma-ma! 
No-no-Ma-ma-ma-ma-a-a-!'  for  all  the 
world  like  one  of  them  squawking 
mama  dolls! 
"Yours  for  Opery-ln-Engltsh." 


Le  Bois  Sacre,"  that  amusing  satire 
on  French  bureaucracy  and  the  short- 
comings of  officialdom,  has  been  re- 
vived at  the  Varietes,  Paris.  But  the 
delightful  quality  of  this  satire  Is 
thought  by  some  to  belong  to  yester- 
day. "Modern  satire  has  an  acrid 
after-taste  in  a  world  where  kindness 
is  no  longer  possible  to  the  satirist."  ' 


Mifss  Ruby  Glnner,  speaking  (In  Lon- 
don) on  the  new  Association  of  Teach.- 


The  New  York  season  in  the  theatre 
has  been  a  richiy  varied  one,  and  per- 
haps the  two  outstanding  achieve- 
ments have  been  "The  Miracle."  which 
through  the  imagination  and  good 
showmanship  of  Morris  Guest  and  the 
art  of  Max  Rheinhardt  and  Norman  bel 
Geddes.  as  well  as  the  innumerable 
lesser  worker.s,  has  been  made  possible; 
the  Theatre  Guild's  production  of 
Shaw's  "Saint  Joan."  when  the  plas' 
wa.-;  still  in  manuscript. 

"THE  MIRACLE" 
In  turn  each  humble  reviewer  strums 
his  little  hymn  of  praise,   his  piper's 
tune,  in  wonder  at  the  luminous  panto- 
mime that  is  Max  Rheinhardt's  "The 
Miracle,"     Some    10    years    ago  Max 
■  Rheinhardt  and  Karl  Vollmoeller.  to. 
I  gether    with    Engelbert  Humperdinck. 
<  whose  musical  score  has  been  somewhat 
'  revised,  for    this   production,  dreamed 
out  their  miracle,  a   pantomime  based 
on   the   old   legend   of  Sister  Meglldis, 
with  its  setting  and  symbol  the  cathe-  : 
drai   and   the  throbbing  ritual  of  the  I 
1  mediaeval  church.  | 
I    "The  Miracle"  has  been  staged,  in  all,! 
tepme  17  times,  in  arenas,  in  stadiums. 


...."I      .   -uich   vii.i    i.iMi   1...;  1. 
'  irr\n  Af   Madison  Gardens. 
IKiBuiinir.v  couM  only        of  tl 
.and  mo»l  «pi"^  rt.  Hui  i     v.  in, 

ihe  body  of  v  The«tr<<.  lt«| 

Htage  rajiud  |..  )'  for  the  altar,  i 

.Its  balconies  houaiiig  ■  lu.lr  and  orches- 
tra. Its  end  soalB  even  Klven  the  turn 
I  of  a  church  pnw,  th*"  whole  the  mo«t 
'beautiful  of  cathedrals.  "The  Mlrncli" 
'  infuses  something  of  the  mediaeval 
'  spirit    Into   an    audience    weary   of  a 

worU-a-day  world, 
j    .Morris  Gest  Is  already  planning  ,  his 
next  season,  with  a  third  Madonna  In 
[the  person  of   .Mary  t;arden.     In  New 
lYork  ever}  one  tallcs  of  "The  .Miracle." 
;0f  its  Gothic  slendernea.s  In  apse  and 
irose  windows,  the  air  heavy  with  in- 
icense,   the  nuns  winding  In  and  out, 
bearing  tapers,  rhythmic  in  their  move- 
ments,   of    the    organ   and    full  toned 
bells. fC-he     throbbing     populace  that 
stroai'T,  down  the  aisles,  seeming  un- 
coached.  of  the  Nun  of  Rosamond  Pln- 
chot.    young   and    palpitatingly   ln\  'v 
warm  and  sensuous,  out  of  the  - 
cathedral   by   the   voices   and  tai.i..i.k, 
|hand.s  of  the  outside  world,  a  hand-, 
some  knight  and  tho  grotesque  dancing , 
Plljer;   of   the   exquisite   Clmabue  like: 
Madonna  of  the  Lady  Diana  Manners, 
of  the  Freudian  dream  that  It  all  may  | 
be. 

Of  it  Karl  Vollmoeller  says,  "as  an 
artist  I  prefer  to  believe  and  I  find 
more  truth  and  poetry  In  a  miracle 
than  in  a  dream.  I  prefer  to  think 
that  it  is  a  miracle  of  the  Madonna 
stepping  from  her  pedestal  to  lake  the 
place  of  the  fugitive  nun  rather  than 
the  dream  of  a  nun  longing  for  the 
outside  world.  There  Is  only  choice 
left  for  the  spectator.  If  he  Is  a  ra- 
tionalist he  has  the  freedom  to  Inter- 
pret the  nun's  adventurous  life  as  an 
outgrowth  of  her  imagination  or  a 
dream.  If  he  is  a  believer  he  must 
prefer  to  see  one  of  the  most  personal 
and  direct  miracles  out  of  the  hundreds 
of  miracle  stories  about  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin. The  whole  resolves  Itself  It  you 
win  into  a  Freudian  conception  ot  sup- 
pressed desires.  It  is  the  interpreta- 
tion that  fits  in  with  our  modern 
scheme  of  things,  but  I  should  like  the 
public  to  think  of  the  episodes  what 
Rheinhardt.  and  I  believe  Morris  Gest, 
would  consider  them,  a  miracle  of  the 
Madonna  and  not  so  much  a  dream  of 
a  wayward  and  penitent  nun." 

And  in  each  episode  through  which 
the  nun  passes  the  same  figures  re- 
turn, slightly  changed,  yet  always  rec- 
ognizable, as  the  vague  and  grotesque 
phantoms  of  a  dream,  the  tripping  Pi- 
per threading  his  Insidious  tune,  the 
slight,  fierce  shadow  of  Death  that  takes 
her  lovers  from  her  one  by  one,  the 
gross  emperor,  the  robber  count,  and 
the  mocking  prince,  each  a  voice  and 
image  of  the  earthly  world  into  which 
she  has  strayed.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  passing  slowly,  with  lifted 
torches,  in  and  out,  the  nuns  wind  their 
way,  making  it  seem  a  misted  dream, 
linked  by  the  refrain  of  the  church. 

If  is  all  a  pageant  of  sensuous  life, 
and  of  the  spirit  as  epitomized  in  the 
pensive  Madonna  who  puts  on  the  nun's 
robes  to  take  her  place  while  she  is  out 
in  the  world,  and  only  after  seven  years 
returns  to  the  peace  of  her  pedestal, 
as  the  nun  returns,  penitent,  and  the 
people  worship  tlie  miracle  of  the  re- 
turned image,  lost  for  the  seven  years. 

The  spell  is  .so  strong  that  one  barely 
reallze.s  that  this  is  after  all  nothing 
but  theatre,  that  this  mummery  Is 
staged,  the  .streaming  mobs,  carefully 
trained,  the  rich  and  exultant  color.s 
and  smoke  screen  the  artifice  of  human 
workmen,  even  the  lifted  apse  and  shad- 
owed nave  the  contrivance  of  cunning 
illusion.  To  the  greatness  of  concep- 
tion and  organizing  force  of  Max  Rhein- 
hardt and  the  imagination  of  Norman 
be!  Geddes,  as  well  as  the  skilled  craft 
of  the  many  collaborators,  and  the 
faith  of  Morris  Gest,  "The  Mira- 
cle" is  daily  reminder.  And  seeing  it, 
one  again  has  faith  in  the  modern  thea- 
tre, that  may  be  so  much  more  than 
j  passing  fancy,  an  arbiter  of  the  arts 
I  and  of  a  spiritual  and  emotional  life. 
I  Vet  one  must  not  forget  to  mention 
]  the  players,  the  Madonna  like  radiance 
of  the  Lady  Diana  Manners,  for  we 
have  not  seen  Maria  Carmi,  the  zest 
and  youth  of  Rosamond  Pinchot,  the 
weirdly  fanciful  Piper  of  Werner  Kraus, 
and  the  strength  of  Rudolph  Schiid- 
kraut's  gilded  emperor.  No  small  meas- 
lure  of  the  appeai  Tn  ine  music  m 
Humperdinck,  that  flows  from  ongraa. 
choir  and  symphony  orchestra,  meas- 
uring, conjuring,  interpreting  the  leg- 
end enacted  below. 


"SAINT  JOAN" 

X  iw.  in  the  third  month  of  its  per- 
formance in  New  York,  transferred 
from  the  stage  of  the  Garrlck  to  the 
wider  spaces  of  the  Empire  Theatre. 
"Saint  Joan"  warms  the  heart  and 
kindles  the  spirit  of  the  belated  re- 
viewer, with  the  wit.  the  wisdom  and 
the  sanity  of  a  perennially  younjr  Shaw. 

He  has  been  hailed  in  this,  as  a  new 
Shaw,  casting  aside  his  veil  of  romantic 
irony  to  create  a  beautiful  and  .start- 
lingly  vivid  portrait,  the  Joan  of  his 
"chronicle  play."'  an  outspoken,  bright 
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i^vfd  Uttle  peasant,  who  is  always  quite 
•■    v.ible.  and  reasonable.    Here  Is  no 
■>irous  .sHiiit.  performing  miracles, 
ed  In  hallo *ed  speeoh  and  mystic 
;nit  a  boyish  spirit,  re,toiclng  In  her 
male   clothes,   her  armour,  her 
e    the  scent  of  battle  and  action. 
She  reasons  with  the  uncanny  persist- 
o'lce  and  lojric  of  his  Candida  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  bears  down  all  objection  by 
;he  soundness  of  her  argument  and  her 
cr\or. 

She  admits  that  her  voices  may  be  the 
>:urt  of  her  imag'nation.  but  "'—lat  -s 
he     way  that     God  talk.s  to  peopia. 
iirough  their  imagination."     This  Joan 
p  a  warrior,  who  chafes  at  the  dull- 
-less     after   the     Dauphin    has  been 
■vowned.    She  would  march  on  Paris. 
Vet.    when    she    is    taunted    with  the 
?:.^ke  and  torture,  she  breaks  down,  and 
..grees  to  sign  a  paper  that  her  voices 
J  have  been  false  ones.    A  woman,  and 
'  sensitive  to  physical  pain.     It  is  only 
when  she  realizes  that  othrwise  it  wiW 
mean  life   imprisonment   that   she  re- 
'olts,    defiantly    tears    the   paper,  and 
gives  herself  up  to  death  at  the  stake. 
A  life  cabined,  confined,  that  she  couW 
never  endure. 

In  Joan.   Shaw  sees  the  nationalist, 
iie  gathering  force  that  will  do  awny 
'  ith    feudalism,    and    so    site    is  an 
nemy  of  the  lords.     It  is  an  united 
France,  with  the  Dauphin  crowned  at 
Khelms.  that  she  will  lead  against  the 
English,    who   are    to   her    "the  God- 
il^miis."    and    to    be    driven    out  of 
[  ("ranee.     "If  God  had  not  intended  Ms 
•o   be  separate,  why  did   he  give  us 
separate    languages?"    she    retorts  to 
iier  enemiet-'. 
j     As   the  recipient  of   messages  from 
j  above  or  below,  whichever  it  may  be, 
1  she    threatens    the    integrity    of  the 
•  church,   whaso  miracles  must  be  per- 
;  formed     through     acceplod  channels. 
"Miracles    are    merely    the    means  of 
creating  faith,  and  it  is  by  poetry  that 
faith    is    nourished."     So    spealts  the 
archbishop,    and    so    he    humors  her 
until  the  cri.sis  has  been  passed,  and 
PYance  rid  of  the  English.  But  then  her 
insistence    on    the    existence    of  her 
oices.   and    the   power   that   she  has 
over  the  people,  become  an  active  men- 
ace, and  her  haresy,  her  individual  mir- 
acles, as  they  have  become,  must  be 
stopped.     She  is  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  tlie  church,  the  only  or- 
ganizing force  of  the  times,  must  not 
be  undermined. 

Shaw  draws  a  magnificent  trial  seen*, 
burdened  at  times  by  his  Insatiable 
appetite  for  moralizing,  his  sidewise 
,  thrusts  at  the  stolidity  and  conceit  of 
the  English,  his  pronuncianientos  on 
moral,  political  and  social  platforms, 
his  unquenchable  wit.  He  does  not 
make  the  Inquisitor  a  brutal  beast,  but 
a  scion  of  the  church,  who  would  save 
Joan  s  soul,  If  poesible,  but  who  be- 
lieves that  .she  Is  a  dangerous  person. 
Even  the  doddering  English  chaplain 
becomes  human,  when  he  sees  her 
burned,  and  is  tortured  by  remorse  and 
horror. 

"You've  heard  the  last  of  her"  and  the 
returning  "I  wonder"  close  the  fourth 
act.  and  then  Shaw  rings  up  his  lengthy 
curtain  on  a  truly  Shavian  epilogue,  as 
if  to  say,  "Tou  see,  I'm  not  really  seri- 
ous, at  all.  I've  been  .  fooling  you  all 
the  time."  And  at  great  length  an( 
unnecessarily  he  summarizes  the  previ- 
ous acts,  as  each  of  the  person. in- 
volved In  her  martj-rdom  come  as 
phantoms  to  the  Dauphin,  now.  consid- 
erably more  sure  of  himself,  but  still 
the  same  querulous  "Charlie"  that  Joan 
had  tried  to  infuse  with  some  of  her 
vigor.  And  the  piay  ends  on  the  line  of 
Joan.  "O,  Thou  that  madest  this  beau- 
ful  earth,  when  will  it  be  ready  to  re- 
i  ceive  thy  saints.  How  long,  O  God,  how 
long?" 

With  all  his  meandering,    and  bur- 
letque,    didactism,    if   you   will,  "Saint 
Joan"  is  more  firmly  built  than  any  of 
;  Shaw's     plays,     its  characterizations 
moi-e  rounded;   its  persons  not  merely 
'  mouthpieces,  and  Shaw  has  treated  the 
,  legend  with  reve.-ence,  and  at  the  same 
i  lime  has  hacked  at  the  sham  and  false 
miracles    tliat    have    imbedded  them- 
selves in  the  tales  of  the  peasant  Joan. 

A  word  as  to  the  performance,  even 
from    the   standards   of    the  Theatre 
Guild,    an    excellent    one.     To    us,  It 
seemed  that  ■U'inlfred  Lenihan  missed 
I  the  full  meaning  of  Shaw  s  Joan;  she 
I  was  wilful,  fervent,  almost  sexless,  yet 
she  added  little  of  her  own  personality 
to  the  reading  of  her  lines.     To  the 
drab  Anne  Hathaway  of  "Will  Shake- 
speare" last  season,     she  was  better 
suited  than  to  the  Joan  of  Shaw's  play. 
Her  voice  lacked  color,  and  her  play- 
I  ing  was   monotonous,   surface  readin|f. 
:  Of  the  others,   the  Peter  Cauchon  of 
Ian  Mac;>aren.  t,-,e  slight  caricature  of 
the  Dauphin,  as  played  by  Philip  Ivelgh. 
[and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  of  AI- 
,  bert  Brunlng  were  the  outstanding  flg- 
'  ures.     The    production    was  directed 
I  by   Philip   Moeller,    with   settings  and 
I  costumes  by  P.aymond  Sovey.      E  G 


M.  Andre  de  Fouqul'  n 
♦legantia*  arbiter,  has  i  :  u  en  i.  to 
lay  down  sartorial  rules  and  pegula- 
tlons  for  the  Invading  horde  of  Ameri- 
can barbarians  this  summer.  Uncle 
Amos  and  Cousin  Percy  must  not  wear 
dinner  Jackets  except  at  clubs  or  at 
private  parties.  Trousers  should  not 
be  decorated  -with  braid.  Black  socks 
are  preferred,  but  a  hair-line  white 
I  clock  Is  permissible.  For  the  love  of 
j  Mike,  the  Apollo  .Belvedere  and  M.  de 
j  Fouquleres,  don't  wear  a  soft  shirt  at 
i  any  fashionable  gathering  or  at  the 
theatre;  let  your  shirt  front  be  flat, 
though  the  pleated  shirt  is  not  wholly 
objectionable.  You  can  don  a  whole 
waistcof.t  with  a  dinner  jacket,  but  it 
must  have  long  pointed  ends  showing  a 
little  i)elow  the  coat:  it  must  rot  be 
double  breasted.  Cravats  should  be 
narrow  and  tied  by  the  wearer. 
Eschew  those  with  thin,  white  edging. 
Don't  wear  an  opera  hat  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Kllker  at  night  is  more 
elegant.  A  man  In  evening  dress  may 
wear  a  black  soft  hat  at  resorts  and 
In  sporting  circles,  but  not  a  derby  or 
hard  felt  hat. 

We  showed  these  rules  to  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson.  "That  settles  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "I  shall  not  go  to  Paris  this 
summer,  although  1  had  expected  to 
lecture  at  the  Sorbonne  later.  By  the 
way,  a  friend  writes  me  from  Paris: 
'Wear  your  earrings  so  long  that  they 
touch  the  shoulder,'  " 

Erebus  in  spring 

What  body's  this?   Mute  clay 

From  tumult  freed — 
"The  starveling  Art,  her  wondercraft 

Destroyed  by  Speed." 

And  Beauty,  does  she  walk  abroad; 

She  is  not  here — 
"Empiric  lust,  it  stabbed  her  heart. 

She's  burled  near." 

Where's  Faith  who  stirred  the  flagging 
march? 

Faith  lives,  or  no — 
The  keeper  laughed,  "By  savants  slain 

Not  long  ago." 


national  debt. 

Penguin  Lllyflnger,  a  pageant  pro- 
moter, says  he  bought  immunity  and 
got  bunked.  "It  Is  enough,"  he  says,  "to 
make  the  public  lose  faith  In  their  ren- 
rosentativcK." 

Penguin  Gump,  council  for  Justice, 
says  Doxy  Crlm-^on  is  a  blackmailer. 
"If  I  hadn't  been  operating  under  some- 
body els..'s  name  when  .°he  threatened 
me,"  he  declares.   "I  could  prove  it." 

A  stranger  giving  the  name  Diogenes 
has  applied  to  the  navy  department  for 
a  sear<'hllglit.  He  says  he  wants  to 
find  an  honest  man.  Ho  is  thought 
to  be  Insane. 

The  Chief  Penguin  has  again  spoken, 
uttering  words  of  homely  wisdom. 
"Work  hard  and  be  good  boys,"  he 
said,  "and  you  will  undoiubtedly  be  well- 
behaved  male  adolescents  and  toll  not 
Inconsiderably.  The  future  succeeds  the 
present,  and  the  present  day  may  there- 
fore be  said,  not  unreasonably,  to  pre- 
cede the  future.  We  should"  all  have 
fslth  In  something." 

ASvSlKTTE  DE  BEURRE. 
Penguin  I.«Iand. 


OUR  HAGIOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lenten  days.  Lenten  customs.  An  ad-i 
vcrtisemeiit  of 

MR.  CASSIN 

Successor  to  I 
ST.  JOHN  THE  UPHOLSTERER  ' 
shows  that  even  ex-Puritan  Boston,* 
stimulated  by  the  post-Knlckerbocken 
shrine  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  blossomS 
forth  with  a  new  and  local  saint  whosa 
timely  ministrations  may  enable  ever! 
Aphrodite  to  pass  our  "unsophisticated') 
censors. 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheslans,  bu 
greater   is    .St.   John   the  Upholsterer 
W.  L.  G. 


Tell   me    that  Love's  not   gone!  Her 
reign 

j     Of  spotless  whitfe — 
;  "Her  sister  Passion  murdered  her, 
She  died  last  night." 

Then  God    ...    He  lives    ...  He 
lifts  the  dark 
With  silver  thread — 
"Onl.v  the  Juggernaut  survives. 
The  gods  are  dead!" 

— Edward  Yerxa. 


THAT  BUTTER  SCANDAL 

(With  apologies  to  Anatolo  Prance) 
-4s  the  World  Wags: 

Our  latest  advices  from  Penguin  isl- 
and state: 

The  butter  scandal  is  spreading.  An 
impressive  array  of  train  robbers,  boot- 
leggers,     burglars,  three-card-monte 
men.  doormat  thieves,  apaches,  ex -con- 
victs,    dips.     gippers.  counterfeiters, 
gunmen,  blacklegs,  capitalists  and  other 
Intimates  of  the  deputies  and  council, 
will  be  put  in  evidence. 
,     Deputy  Jelligins.  who  bought  butter 
I  stock,  wants  the  Investigation  stopped. 
;  Buying  and  selling  are  the  nation's  life. 
;  he  says.    But  the  public  ought  not  to 
.  know  what  is  bought  and  sold,  or  they 
I  might  lose  faith  in  their  representa- 
.  fives. 

I     Penguin  Fishbasket  got  '5000  sequins 
from  the  butter  interests  for  nothing, 
and  was  so  shocked  when  he  found  lu: 
had  been  bribed  that  he  forgot  to  give 
them  baclv.  | 
Deputy    Bore    thinks    the    Chamber  \ 
should  go  to  work  and  do  something  for  , 
the  people.     Otherwise  the  public-  will 
lose  faith  in  their  representatives.    The  | 
Chamber  is  trying  to  decide  whethej  ' 
doing  something  for  the  people  is  worse, 
than  the  Investigation,  or  not.  j 
If  Penguin  Sllppus,  head  of  the  buttef 
interests,  doesn't  tell  what  he  knows,  ha 
may  go  to  Jail.    If  he  does,  everybod^ 
else  may.  j 
The  Cle.  Genl.  Telepunk.  which  sp«- 
ciallzes  in  charging  people  for  servic's 
whether  they  get  It  or  not,  ha.s  taken 
advaijtage  of  the  confusion  to  seize  the 
air,  on  which  it  claims  to  have  patent?. 

Public  confidence  has  been  greatly 
restored  by  the  assurance  that  every 
guilty  person  who  hasn't  6.5,000  smakkas 
to  pay  for  immunity  will  be  rigorously 
prosecuted. 

A  Dr.  Rossvm  has  requested  the  loan 
of  a  few  party  voters  for  dissection,  to 
^  complete  experiments  on  something  he 
j  calls  a  robot.    Robots,  he  declares,  will 
I  automatically  pay  taxes,  vote  right,  and  I 
1  have  faith  in  their  representatives.  ' 
'     Penguin  Nepot  got  7.". 000,  scudi  a  year  ' 
from  the  butter  Interests  for  not  know- 
.  Ing  the  difference  between  a  thousand 
and  a  cow.     He  is  prominently  men-  i 
tioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. 

A  means  Is  bt-ing  sought  of  assessing 
fines  foi  contempt  of  the  Chambf^r  of 
Deputies.  The  Idea  is  considered  as' 
one  of  great  promise  for  liquidating  the 


ANECDOTE   FOR   THE  DAY 

They  are  tellin.tj  in  London  this  stor^ 
ibout  Winston  Churchill: 

Once  upon  a  time  he  cultivated  ; 
moustache,  and  a  sprightly  damsel  ac 
costed  him  one  day  ^vith  the  remark: 

"Mr.  Churchill.  I  like  your  mousiach* 
as  little  as  I  like  your  political  views." 

"Well,  madam."  replied  Winston,  "a; 
you  are  never  likely  to  come  in  contao 
with  cither,  it  doesn't  matter  much 
does  it?" 

OLD  STUFF 

As  the  World  Wags: 

COZ.AD,  Neb— This  town  boast.s  u! 
having  the  only  shoe  cafeteria  in  th^ 
world  .  .  .  When  the  choice  Is  madj 
the  customer  finds  a  seat  and  there 
tries  them  on." 

Boston's  automatic  bargain  base- 
ments adopted  thii^  scheme  before  dear 
old  Cozad  wa«  diseovered. 

l>.  R.  R. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  George  Moore  m 
one  of  his  dialogues,  or  Imaginary  con- 
;  versatlons— Landor  did  them  better— 
!  took  occasion  to  sneer  at  the  art  of 
Thomas  Hardy  and  belittle  It  in  every 
■way.    Few  take  Mr.  Moore's  opinions 
about  his  fellow  laborers  In   the  lit- 
erary vineyard  seriously.  His  attack  on  I 
Hardy  was  so  contemptible,  so  childish 
in  spirit  and  In  expression  that  no  one  I 
thought  It  worth  while  to  reply.  Now! 
comes    forward    Mr.    John  Mlddleton' 
Murry.  who.  In  the  April  number  of  the 
Adelphl,    gives    Mtr.    Moore    a  terrible 
verbal     castlgatlon,    one  comparable 
with  Hazlltt's  "Letter  to  William  Glf- 
ford"  famous,  to  use  Henley's  charac- 
terization, for  Its  "splendid  savagery." 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Moore  would 
prefer  for  a  time  to  take  his  outdoor 
exercise,  his  daily  walks  abroad,  after 
sundown. 

In  these  days  of  honey-daubing  and 
soft-soaping  by  reviewers  In  the  maga- 
zines. It  is  refreshing  to  read  Mr.  Mur- 
ry's  diatribe.  The  fastidious  may  call 
for  an  ounce  of  civet,  or  describe  the 
attack  as  "brutal."  It  Is  vigorous,  right 
from  the  shoulder,  and  thus  the  more  to 
be  commended. 


THE    ..HILDREN'S   OWN  NEWS- 
PAPER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now,  children,  one  of  the  school 
board  has  .suggested  that  we  have  a 
little  current  events  class  every  morn- 
ing, and  talk  about  some  news  item  on 
the  front  page  of  The  Boston  Herald. 
Um,  um.  let's  see  what  we  ought  to 
read  this  morning— "Fire  Destroys 
Bennett — "  we  won't  read  this;  "Goes 
Alone  to  Jail."  don't  believe  that  would 
be  Interesting— no,  Johnnie,  I  don'r  be- 
lieve you  would  like  that;  "Two  Chil- 
dren Drown—"  oh.  no,  that  would  never 
do;  "Senator  Wheeler  Indicted  on 
Charge — "  well,  it  serves  him  right,  but 
we  won't  read  it;  here's  what  we  will 
read,  about  our  dear  President:  "Cool- 
idge  Has  Safe  Lead  in  Illinois." 

AVhat.  Johnnie,  you  want  to  read 
about  a  train  wreck?    Oh,  no,  Johnnie, 


no  train  \',  i,  ^its  tor  ii8 — we  i^niiUL  mct^n 
some  of  the  little  girls  afraitl.  Did  you| 
have  an  idea,  Susie?  I  thought  you 
looked  that  way  for  a  moment;  no.  I 
guess  wo  won't  read  about  fashions 
now,  the  little  boys  don't  care  about, 
fashions.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  readj 
about  our  President  getting  so  many! 
votes  In  Illinois?  I  didn't  hear  -what! 
yotl  asked,  Lucy — oh,  no.  he  isn't  In  a' 
beauty  contest,  he  is  running  for  Presl-' 
dent.  AVhy,  1  don't  know  where  he  is, 
running — he  isn't  running'  anywhere; 
don't  ask  such  foolish  questions,  he  is 
just  running. 

Now,   listen,  children,  while  I  Teai$! 

"Running  ahead  outside  of  Chicago 
.  .  ,  two  to  one  anft  neck  and  neck 
iWUhln  the  metropolis  (that  means  city) 
President  Coolidge  tonight  .  .  .  -was 
leading  Senator  Johnson  of  California 
by  2200  votes.  .  ." 
,  What  do  you  think  of  that,  children, 
he  Is  beating  Senator  Johnson.  No,  no, 
not  whipping  him — who  dtd  understand 
what  tliat  meant?  Yes,  Ben,  you  ex- 
plain. Oh,  no,  he  isn't  running  on  his 
neck.  Any  more  questions?  ,Yes,  Mary, 
President  Coolldge  does  live  in  Wash- 
ington, but  he  ran  in  Chicago — no,  he 
wasn't  in  Chicago,  but  he  just  ran 
there.  No,  he  didn't  run  to  Chicago 
from  Washington — well  never  mind, 
y,pu  are  too  little  to  understand  now. 
No.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  a  cham- 
pion runner  or  not — he  didn't  really 
run,  you  know,  people  just  say  he  ran. 
No,  this  isn't  a  lie,  nor  a  fairy  story, 
It's  true,  only  they  don't  exactly  mean 
what  they  say.  Well,  I  guess  we  have 
done  nearly  enough  on  this  today — no, 
no  more  questions  now.  You  can  get 
our  geographies  out  and  all  start  to 
study.  MRS.  H.  J.  AVOODWARD. 

Montpeller,  "Vt. 

QUESTIONS   AND  ANSWERS 

The  Sleur  Brian  de  Bois  Gilbert  drew 
up  a  list  of  questions  for  women,  as  a 
test  of  intelligence.  "Dot"  answers 
them  as  follows: 

What  two  countries  fought  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war? — Spain  and  Eng- 
land. 

When  was  the  war  of  1912? — 1742. 

What  capital  city  'is  named  after  the 
great  general  who  ■won  the  ■war  fought 
by  his  country  for  independence? — Se- 
attle. 

What  Is  the  name  of  the  pole  at  the 
north  end  of  the  earth? — John  F.  Smal- 
ski. 

What  Is  the  name  of  the  pole  at  the 
south  end  of  the  earth? — Tony  Czar- 
neckl. 

What  state  has~the  same  name  as 
the  Mississippi  river? — Idaho. 

"THROW  OUT  THE  LIFE  LINE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"2S3  Meters,  Station  TVHAA.  Cniversity  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City 
10  P.  M.,  familiar  'hymns,  sunk  by  Miss 

Lydia  Walker." 

"T^'here  Is  my  wonderlnsr  Boy  tune  night?" 
"Trying  to  Rct  'Deep  Profundus'  on 
"  "The  Ninety  and  Nine  low  wave." 
Boston.  W. 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  NATURE"  . 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Apropos  of  the  appearance  of  the 
stlngless  bee,  there  Is  a  new  species  of 
grasshopper,  the  domesticated,  on  Cape 
Ann.  The  nldlflcatlon  Is  thus  ex- 
plained. During  the  recent  open  ■winter  I 
a  wild  daisy  ■was  transferred  from  an 
ash-heap  to  a  flower  pot.  poaxed  along 
within  doors,  it  produced' not  only  a 
crop  of  flowers,  but  from  the  dirt  some 
40  tiny  grasshoppers  suddenly  emerged. 
Without  a  doubt  they  are  hybrids,  at 
present  about  one-quarter  of  an  Inch 
long  and  of  a  light  brownish  gray  color. 
They  are  not  of  the  "hopless"  variety. 
'.  That  fructifies  in  the  second  or  third 
generation.  Nor  are  they  amphibious, 
though  dwelling  close  by  the  salt  sea 
waves.  Their  favorite  diet  Is  one  of 
orange  peel  and  sugar.  Nightly  T  "listen 
in"  to  a  frog  chorus;  mornings  to  a  bird 
medley.  Now  X  am  looking  forward.  t< 
a  noon-day  jazz  by  my  40  syncopa^ers 

Pigeon  Cove.  F.  W.  BABSON. 

P.  S.— Perhaps  Mr.  Collier  will  col 
laborate  with  me  In  a  new  entomology 
F.  W.  B. 

(Prom   The  Beaton  Herald) 
"A  ■weak  and  forlorn  figure,  but  cloat 
Inspection  revealed  an  equillne  nose."— 
Description  of  Myrtle  Hayes. 

mlLe.  violette 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  asked  last  Thursday  abouj 
ICvette  Violette,  who  gave  Imltatloni 
jf  Tvette  Oullbert — who  she  -was  ani 
what  became  of  her. 

stie  is  an  American,  bom  In  Balti- 
more, I  believe.  Her  maiden  name  was 
May  Carglll.  She  married  Fred  Rook 
5f  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  New  York  city 
and  retired  from  the  stage. 

She  made  famous  the  song:  "Oh, 
Listen  to  the  Band!" 

Brookllne.  M.  C.  M.  ' 

"FINIS''  AMPLIFIED 
As  *he  World  Wags  | 


J-  '  ;  ■• .  1  Hon 

tho  following: 

for  f\e.  J  for  Jit 
And  N  for  knuckle  bones, 
for  John,  the  waterman, 
And  S  for  sack  of  stones." 
use  of  the  use  of  "I"  and  "J," 
k  that  this  version  must  be  older 
that  of  *  C.  E.  S's." 

ALICE  S.  -WU^L-OUOHBT. 
ertoWIL 


ME.  HOMER  AND 
DAUGHTER  IN  SONG 

There  was  a  recital  yesterday  after-- 
on  In  Symphony  hall  by  the  contral-  j 
0,  Louise  Homer,  and  her  daughter, 
-ulse   Homer   Stires,    soprano.  They 
ng  this  program:  ' 
Bogone  Ye  Gloomy  Shadows,  Bach: 
Aria.  Kmpio  dlro  tu  sci,  from  "Julius 
Caofar,"  Handel,  Mme.  Homer:  scene 
and  duet  from  "Le  Prophete,"  Meyer- 
beer, Mmes.  Homer  and  Stires;  Jauch- 
let  nott  In  Allen  Landen,  Bach;  Rose  j 
Softlv  Blooming,   Spohr.   Mme,  Stires: 
An  Kriskay  Love-lilt,  Kishmul's  Galley 
(stjngs  of  the  Hebrides);  the  Song  of  | 
the  Shirt,  Sidney  Homer,  Mme.  Homer; 
Slumber  Song,  Gretchanlnov;  The  Sick 
Child,    Homer;    Folk    Song,  Swedish; 
Good   Morning.   Grieg;   Nature's  Holl- 
dav,  Hageman.  Mme.  Stires;  No  Candle 
was  There  and  No  Fire,  Liza  Lehman; 
CJod   is   Mv   Shepherd,    Dvorak;  Love 
Went  a-Riding,  Frank  Bridge;  Annie.  , 
the  Miller's  Daughter.  Slovakian  Folk 
Song,  Mme.  Homer;  Tutti  nor  ("Ma- 
dama    Butterfly"),    Puccini;    Summer  i 
night,  Lacombe:  Trip,  Trip.  Trip,  Mar- 
zials,  Mmes.  Homer  and  Stires. 

If  Mme.  Homer,  to  put  the  matter 
pliimply,  has  not  at  her  disposal  today 
quite  so  fresh  a  voice  as  she  had  years 
ago,  in  Its  place  she  has  gained  a  splen- 
did mastery  of  song.  Now.  with  a 
more  penetrating  understanding  than 
she  always  used  to  show,  she  analyzes 
her  songs,  phrase  by  phrase,  till  she 
knows  their  meaning,  root  and  branch. 
In  means  of  expression  as  well  she 
has  made  great  gains,  for  to  tonal  color 
she  now  gives  close  attention,  and  or 
diction.  In  the  word's  true  sense,  she 
has  become  a  mistress.  Since  she  can 
enunciate  very  distinctly  when  she  puts 
her  mind  to  the  task,  it  is  a  pity  that 
sometimes  she  should  be  neglectful  of 
this  prime  need  in  song. 

To  her  new  powers  adding  tones  rre- 
quentJy  beautiful,  an  excellent  tech- 
niQue  which  includes  a  notably  smooth 
legato,  and  a  fine  knowledge  of  style, 
Mme.  Homer  sang  yesterday  m  a  way 
to  Increase  her  renown.  Of  her  small 
songs  she  made  much,  but  nobly,  no 
less,  she  sang  the  Bach  aria  wnth  keen 
feeling  for  Its  changes  of  mood— moods 
which  Bach,  In  the  way  of  his  day,  ex- 
pressed largely  through  coloratura,  the 
force  of /Which  Mme.  Homer,  unlike  most 
Bingers,  understands.  By  her  intelU- 
geme,  too,  and  Tightness  of  feeling, 
felme.  Homer  must  have  made  some 
people  recognize  that  Meyerbeer,  though 
by  no  means  a  Wagner,  wrote  music  not 
without  force  and  point — only  it  must 
bo  properly  sung. 

.  In  her  share  of  the  Meyerbeer  duet 
Mme.  Stires  found  herself  sadly  over- 
weighted. With  a  ^mall,  pretty  voice 
not  too  evenly  developed,  she  made  her 
best  success  in  small  songs,  .such  as 
those  A\f  chose  for  encores  and  could 
sing  attractively.  Mme.  Homer,  too, 
was  teased  for  many  extra  songs.  The 
accompanist,  Ruth  Emerson,  proved  ex- 
cellent' all  the  program  through,  but 
most  fceautifuUy  of  all  she  played  the 
accompaniment  to  the  Bach  airs.  The 
audlenbe  was  very  large.        R.  R.  G. 


"MOON  FLOWER"  I 

By  PHFLIP  HALE 
SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Moon 
Flower,"  a  play  in  three  acts  adapted 
by  Zoo  Aktns  from  the  Hungarian  of 
Lajos  Biro.  Produced  by  Charles  L. 
"Wagner  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Jan. 
16,  1924. 

Peter  Sidney  Blackmer 

Ulane  Elsie  Ferguson 

N^'aiter  '.i  EMwnrd  Broadlev 

Tbe  BaroD  Edwin  Kloande'r 

Tbe  rwk.  .e  Frederic  Worlock 

Auother  waiter  Hubbard  Klrkpatrirk 

Le  maltre  d'hote!  <Jiistave  RclUncl 

The  play  Is  a  Hungarian  version  of 
Theophlle    Gautier's    "Night    of  Cleo- 
patra,'' a  famous  story  which  has  been 
turned  into  an  opera,  also  a  ballet,  only 
Diane  was  more  tender  hearted  than 
Cleopatra,  and  Peter  was  not  killed  by 
her.    She  merely  left  him,  and  Peter, 
having  sworn  to  commit  suicide,  put  on 
j  his  shabby  coat  and  went  back  to  Buda- 
I  pest  and  his  high  stool  In  the  lawyer's 
I  office. 

I  This  Peter,  heir  to  his  father's  small 
I  fortune,  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind. 


II,    VM'r.l    t.)    M.  Ml.'   >.'.li-.i'  |>   til'--  ■ 

pose  of  having  a  Joyous  week.  Tliero 
he  saw  Dlivue,  lh«  mistress  of  a  royal 
duke,  and  fell  madly  In  love  w^th  her. 
He  was  bound  to  have  hor  at  any  cost 
for  a  night— then  suicide.  Ho  was 
warned  by  the  baron,  an  amiable  gam- 
bler, to  beware  of  the  duke,  who  had 
the  unpleasant  habit  of  murdering  any 
man  who  even  looked  admiringly  at  his 
mistress.  Peter,  presented  as  a  Hun- 
garian nobleman,  did  not  make  much 
heudwa.v,  until  Diane,  piqued  because 
the  duke's  wife  was  to  visit  him.  an- 
gered bv  the  duke's  scornful  wprds— 
they  quarrelled  just  «s  If  they  were 
honest  married  folks— vowed  revenge. 
Yts,  she  would  dine  wUh  Peter  and  give 
duke  just  cause  for  Jealousy,  and  If 
eds  be,  murder.  She  gave  the  duke 
fair  warning. 

But  when  site  was  In  Peter's  rooms  at 
the  hotel  she  found  out  that  he  was 
only  Peter,  the  son  of  a  tinker.  This 
pleased  her.  She  confes.sed  that  her 
father  was  a  cobbler.  They  passed  a 
pleasant  half-hour  in  talking  over  their 
days  of  poverty.  She  finally  fell  in  love 
with  him  and  spurned  the  Idea  of  pay- 
ment. 

,  In  the  morning  Peter  told  her  she 
must  leave  the  Duke.  They  would  go  to 
Budapest,  live  humbiy;  she  would  cook 
his   meals  and   th'jy   would   taste  the 
.■sweeter.    This  did  not  appeal  to  her. 
The  duke  called  on  them  at  a  very  un- 
seasonable hour.    To  sav?  Peter's  life 
she  assured  the  duke  that  they  had 
spent  the  night  In  talking  about  current 
events  and  problems  of  life.    He  be- 
lieved iier,  in  spite  of  Peter's  protesta- 
tions that  her  story  was   untrue,  for 
Peter  did  not  know  how  to  lie  like  a 
geiitlo.nian.  He  was  romantic,  but  a  bit 
of  a  chump,  and   in  this  instance  h* 
might  fairly  be  called  a  carl.  The  duke's 
yacht  was  waiting.  Would  Dlano  board  | 
her?     (Nothing    was    said    about    the  ; 
duchess.    Had  she  missed  the  train  or ! 
was  she  on  the  yacht?)   The  duke  as- 
sured Diane  that  he  thought  the  more 
of  her  after  the  little  episode;  now  he 
knew  she  had  a  heart.   The  wonder  Is 
that  he  did  not   Invite  Peter  to  join 
them  on  the  yacht.    Diane  left  Peter, 
thoughtfully  putting  some  money  on  the 
table,  for  he  ^>ad  spent  nearly  all  his 
little   fortune   in   entertaining  her  be- 
sides purchasing  a  handsome  suit  of 
clothes.   The  curtain  fell  on  Peter  seat- 
ed and  in  doleful  dumps,  although  Dl. 
ane  assured  him  she  would  never  forget 
that  night. 
.,     The  play,  which  might  have  been  a 
I  pleasing  trifle,  is  spun  out  by  conversa- 
tion, some  of  it  amusing,  some  of  it 
curiously  rhetorical  /ind  of  the  ponder- 
ous Standard  Speaker  order.    The  fat- 
test lines  are  given  to  the  gambling 
baron,    the    guide    philosopher,  friend 
Introduced  to  the  stage  by  Dumas  the 
.3'ounger.   His  comments  on  life,  shrewd 
and    cynical,    lighten    more    than    one  I 
situation.     The  scene  In  which  Diane 
and  Peter  talk  of  their  early  days  is 
charming  and  it  was  delightfully  acted, 
for  here  Mr.   Blackemer  was  natural, 
spirited  and  con,vlnclng,  while  as  the 
victim  of  romance,  he  was  anything  but 
romantic,  without  fire,  without  passion, 
as  matter  of  fact  as  an  eminent  statis- 
tician. 

Miss  Ferguson,  in  a  curtain  speech, 
apologized  for  bringing  Diane  to  Bos- 
ton, and  said  if  Diane  was  naughty,  she 
was  human  and  not  without  her  good 
points.  She  also  assured  the  audience 
that  Diane's  hair  was  not  Miss  Fergu- 
son's own  hair.  The  necessity  of  this 
assurance  was  not  apparent.  Her  por- 
trayal of  Diane's  character  or  lack  of 
character  was  now  subtle,  now  bo4dly 
frank,  not  marred  by  any  obviously 
theatrical  touch.  This  Diane,  cold,  mer- 
cenary, realizing  her  position  and 
scorning  herself  a,3  well  as  all  men,  a 
true  Imperia,  demanding  luxuries,  was 
won  to  true  womanhood  by  the  adora- 
tion of  the  simple  Peter.  It  was  for 
Peter's  sake  that  she  left  him,  for  she 
knew  that  as  his  wife  their  life  would 
be  wretched.  In  her  own  life  of  "guilty 
splendor"  there  was  this  episode  of 
love,  the  love  of  a  night. 

Mr.  Nicander  was  at  his  ease  and 
amusing  as  the  sporting  Baron,  full  of 
cynical  comments  and  saws  of  worldly 
wisdom,  nor  should  Mr.  Rolland  as  the 
Maitre  d'hotel  be  ignored.  Mr.  Wor- 
lock  was  a  ner\'ous,  peevish  duke, 
whose  reputation  as  the  Incarnation  of 
Jealousy  and  a  murderer  who  should 
have  lived  in  the  days  qf  the  Borgias 
was  hardly  warranted  by  his  actual 
performance. 

The  audience  evidently  enjoyed  the 
play. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "A  Message 
From  Mars,"  comedy  In  three  acta,  by 
Richard  Ganthony.    The  cast: 

Minnie  Temiplar  Katherlne  Standing 

Aunt  Martha  Valentine  Sidney 

Horace  Parker  Alan  Mowbray 

Bella  May  Kdlsa 

Arthur  Dicey  PhlHp  Tonge 

j!;^'"P  •   E.  E.  0J1V6 

The  Messenger  from  Mars 

„.  .  .  Hugh  C.  Buckler 

^^  atcnman  ,  :  u  Charles 

Policeman  G.'w'ordiey  Hulso 

lower  Girl  Roberta  lily 

Mrs.  Clarence  Violet  Paget 

lot-,  the  Coster  James  A.  Bo»]ieU 

'   L.    Paul  Scott 


A  "fantastical'  corned),  the  program 
has  If.  lOverybody  knows  Its  moiy,  of 
a  man  of  monstrous  selfishness  who 
dreamed  of  a  visitor  from  Mars,  a  plain- 
spoken  person  who  Ingonluusly  con- 
trived to  let  him  hear  tlm  world'a 
opinion  of  him  and  also  to  make  him 
see,  and  then  to  expcrlenco  for  himself, 
how  halt  the  world  must  live.  Presently 
Uio  man  awoke,  a  prodigious  paragon  of 
what  iho  Martian  called  "otherdom" — 
In  more  earthly  terms,  unselfishness. 

When  tlie  play  was  brought  out.  In 
1899.  with  the  late  Charles  Hawtrey  in 
the  leading  role,  it  ran  for  oOO  perfor- 
mances In  London,  with  200  to  follow  in 
New  York.  Only  in  1902  did  the  comedy 
reach  Boston,  when  It  seemed  a  paltry 
thing  to  raise  suoh  stir;  Hawtry,  from 
long  repetition,  sophdsticatedly  over- 
played for  points,  and  the  company  as 
a  whole  Showed  little  sophistication  In- 
deed. 

The  play  last  night  made  a  better 
.■•howing,  since  one  expects  less  of  a 
piece  casually  revived  for  a  week  than 
cf  a  play  acclaimed  for  two  or  three 
years.  It  sounds,  of  course,  amazingly 
old-fashioned;  who  would  have  thought 
soliloquies  were  still  in  vogue  in  1899? 
The  action,  after  two-thirds  of  a  first 
act  well  contrived,  moves  haltingly. 
Sentimentality  abounds,  the  psychology 
is  of  the  primitive  order  of  Maria 
Edgeworth's   "Moral  Tales." 

But  nevertheless  the  play  marches. 
It  has  honesty  to  make  it  march,  sin- 
cerity, and  an  obviousness  of  appeal 
by  no  means  displeasing  to  people  who 
feel  no  need  necessarily  to  despise  the 
obvious.  And  It  has  good  lines — again 
somewhat  obvious,  but  none  the  worse 
for  that;  at  least  they  are  not  so  clever 
that  the  personages  could  never  have  i 
bethought  themselves  to  say  them.  [ 
The  play,  in  short,  gives  good  diversion. 
But  that  it  should  run  for  years! 

The  performance  last  night  was 
smooth  and  excellent.  Mr.  Mowbray 
played  the  selfish  person  iieatl.y,  amus- 
ingly, with  none  of  the  self-conscioius- 
ness  that  made  Hawtrey's  character- 
ization Irritating.  Miss  Standing 
brought  charm  and  an  unusual  sense 
of  character  to  her  part.  Miss  Sidney, 
a  robust  sense  of  fun  to  hers.  Mr. 
Buchler,  garbed  like  a  combination  of 
Lohengrin  and  Dante,  spoke  the  Mar- 
tian's exhortation  sonorously.  Mr. 
Cllve  gave  character  to  the  role  of  a 
tramp.  Nobody  else  had  much  to  do, 
but  the  little  they  had  they  did  well. 
A  large  audience  had  every  air  of  be- 
ing well  entertained.  R.  R.  G. 


lier  scneroslt!r  BT   mind   Is   n»vi.r    f  > 
■  nipletcly  fnrijoten. 
In  the  character  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Vanlli  Vnsllovllch.  Mark  Kent  gives  the 
most  convincing  portrait  of  a  ICiirupenn 
nobleman,  with  his  urbanity,  his  dig- 

I  nlty,  and  the  simplicity  of  hi*  m.'' 

Kamuel  Godfrey  tilays  Ivanoff.  th' 
I  snn  liolltlcal  fnglllvu  in  a  way  th.  ' 
'  calls  fho  soninwhat  similar  rliiraelar 
of  "Hee"  at  the  beginning;  of  Andre- 
yev's pliiy.  J.   l:.  G. 


KEITH'S  PRESENTS 

Comlncr  late  on  the  program  at  B.  K, 
Keith  s  Theatre,  according  to  the  way 
of  things  at  this  playhouse,  one's  ex- 
pectations rise,  whether  all  that  has  I 
gone  before  l.s  drab,  or  whether  the 
bill  Is  "the  cat's  whisker."  the  superla-  . 
tlve  used  by  the  exuberant  Juvenile  in 
the  lobby  last  evening.  Ho  the  act  of, 
Clark  and  McCullough,  erstwhile  of  Irv- 
ing Berlin's  Music  Box  Revue,  was  the 
next  to  the  last  on  the  program.  So, , 
too,  did  U  bear  out  the  position,  a«;- 
cording  to  "the  rules  of  the  game"; 
but  more,  too,  did  It  take  tts  place 
far  and  above  the  routine  of  vaude- 
ville; yet  again,  does  it  set  the  pace 
of  vaudeville  anew;  more,  too,  doeh 
It  give  hopefulness  to  vaudeville  and 
Invite  the  wish  for  more  of  Its  kind. 

Others  there  were  of  varying  degrees 
of  talent;  Tom  Gary  and  his  orchestra, 
much  after  the  manner  of  Its  kind, 
given  to  jazz,  with  Russell  Howard,  on 
the  way  of  becoming  a  good  dancer, 
with  Kathryn  Howard,  who  formerly 
danced  with  Danny  Dugan,'  modest  ex- 
ponent of  ballroom  exaggerations;, 
Watts  and  Hawley,  he  of  the  mobile  and  \ 
plastic  face,  singer  of  comic  .songs  with  \ 
less  the  art  of  comedy  in  the  word;  ".\  j 
Friend  In  Need,"  employing  a  group  of  , 
comedians,  marking  time  in  the  sphere  ' 
of  comedy:  Marie  Dawson  Morrell,  fid- 
dler, displaying  both  good  tone  and  a 
certain  facility;  O'Donnell  and  Blair, 
recalling  the  slapstick  days  of  vaude- 
ville when  It  was  known  as  "variety." 
and  a  good  sound  act,  with  a  bully 
laugh  In  every  move  of  Mr.  O'Donnell; 
Margaret  McKee,  singer  and  whistler, 
pretty,  but  why  "singer"?  GIntaro, 
Japanese  Juggler,  giving  something  new 
for  a  curtain  raiser,  and  Reck  and  Rec- 
,or.  In  feats  of  strength.         T.  A.  R. 

"Schoolmaster^  Adapted  from 
Edward  Eggleston's  Novel  | 


ST.  JAMBS— "Tha  Man  ITroin  Home."  I 
by  Booth  Tarklmgton  and  Harry  r.eon! 
Wilson.    The  cast  follows: 

Marinno  Harold  Cliaso  | 

Tiiiblere  John  Geary  i 

Mifliele  Martin  Burton  , 

Thn  Earl  of  Hawcastle  Paul  Gordon 

Comtesse  de  Champigny  Viola  Roach 

The   Hon.    Alnierlo  Bt.   Aubyn  ■ 
Ralph  M.  Ke.mley 

Elhpl   Granger-Simpson  Ann  Mason 

Horace  Granger-Simpson . Wouston  Rlcharas 

n.ady  Creech  Anna  Layng 

Tlie  Grand  Duke  Vasil  Vasilivitoh 

Mark  Kent 

Daniel  Voorhees  Pike  "^'a'^"  ^"''15"' 

Ivanoff   Samuel  Godfre> 

Cai-abinlere  ■  •   ■  'd'^';';' 

SaraWniere  Ralph  Morehous,. 

"The  Man  From  Home"  Is  written 
the  spirit  of  the  story  that  was  told 
during  the  war  of  th©  doughboy  'wiio 
i  emerged  from  tattle  with  six  prisoners, 
and  who,  when  asked  how  he  had  man- 
aged the  capture,  explained  simply,  "I 
surrounded-    'em."      Daniel  VopPh^s 
Pike   of  Kokomo,   Ind.,    made.   In  the! 
course  of  tlris  play,  a  sudden  visit  to 
Italy,  Incidentally  saving  Ills  ward  from  I 
an  "unhappy  marriage  by  "surrounding"! 
most  of  Uie  flower  of  European  ari.stoc- 
racy.    He  was,  to  be  sure,  aided  at.ond  | 
moments  by  a  Russian  grand  duke,  but  i 
even  he  was,  in  spirit,  a  man  of  the . 
[people,  and  he  always  traveled  incog- j 

!  "'l°i  this  play,  whclh  first  achieved 
fame  with  William  Hodge  as  star.  Booth 
iTarkington  and  his  collaborator  have 
contrasted  the  homely  Hoosler  virtues 
of  a  Kokomo  lawyer  with  the  low  plot- 
ting of  an  Engllsih  family  In  whose  veins 
flows  the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  Agln- 
court  and  Crecy.  As  we  might  expect 
from  these  authors,  Kokomo  wins  over  j 
Crecy,  and  the  red  blood  over  the  blue,  i 

All  the  characters  of  tlys  Sfntimentnl 
melodrama  are  gathered  together  In  | 
one  small  inn  at  Sorrento.  The  coin-  \ 
cidences  are  as  patent  a.s  those  of  "The 
Tavern."  and  with  a  little  encourage- 
ment the  whole  play  would  have  gone 
over  the  edge  into  burlesqMe.  We 
wished  that  George  M.  Cohan  had  oeen 
there  to  administer  the  necessary  push. 
Thus  a  pleasantly  exciting  melodrama 
would  have  made  a  howlingly  funny 

Ann    Ma.^on,    as   the   American  girl 
who  had   hyphenated   her  name,  .  and 
"risen  above  the  accident  of  her  birth 
In  Indiana"   achieved  just  the  desir- 
able blend  of  the  Hoosier  and  the  pa- 
trician.    During  most  of  her  presence 
j  on  the  stage  she  Is  forced  to  be  in- 
I  «iultingly  disagreeable  to  the  man  who 
I  has  come  from  Kokomo  to  save  her. 


FENWAY — "The  HoOsler  School- 
fnaster,'"  adapted  from  the  novel  of  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  with  Henry  Hull,  Jane 
Thomas.  Frank  Dane,  Mary  Foy  and 
Frank  Andrews. 

Apparently  "The  Hoosier  School- 
master" Is  of  the  films  that  tide  over 
between  the  lean  and  the  fat  weeks;  a 
fllm  of  no  particular  significance,  yet, 
both  because  of  Its  source  and  some  elo- 
quent moments,  worthy  of  passing 
mention.  Here  was  material  for  another 
saga  of  American  life,  with  Hooslera 
and  the  Indiana  of  the  1850's  as  Its  set- 
ting, but  the  director  has  touched  but 
lightly  on  native  Idiom  and  local  cus- 
tom—the  spelling  match  .and  the  grub- 
felness. 

Aside  from  its  archaic  Interest,  "The 
Hoosier  Schafilmaster"  Is  not  in  the 
least  dull,  as  so  often  the  case  when 
a  once-popular  piece  reaches  the  films, 
long  after  the  heyday  of  its  success,  and 
Henry  Hull,  as  Hartsook,  the  school-' 
master,  does  a  good  bit  of  acting,  re- 
strained and  finished,  yet  ho  rarely 
dominates  the  passing  show  and  his 
schoolmaster  la  not  always  clearly 
limned. 

The  tale  Is  too  old  for  retelling,  and 
Its  persons,  the  likeable  young  school- 
master, the  toothless,  pipe-smoking 
Mrs.  Means,  her  snivelling  daughter 
Miranda,  Bud,  the  stalwart  son;  Han- 
han  Thompson,  deep-bosomed  "bound 
girl"  to  the  Means  family;  the  kindly 
squire,  that  dishevelled  old  gossip, 
Pearson,  who  contrives  to  make  the 
thieving  bands  constantly  uneasy,  and 
Pete  Jones,,  the  red-blooded  thief,  still 
hold  their  own  in  the  film. 

Jane  Thomas  Is  no  film  ingenue,  but 
a  buxom  wench,  with  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  pioneer,  and  her  Han- 
nah Thompson  Is  an  excellent  bit  of 
acting.  At  times  there  was  a  tendency 
to  overact,  to  caricature,  rather  than 
Interpret,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  film 
preserves  the  spirit  of  the  Eggleston 
tale,  in  so  far  as  on#  who  has  never 
read  It  may  pass  judgment.         B.  Q. 

"Sherlock,  Jr^"  Hats  Thrills; 
"Excitemenf*  Also  on  Bill 


LOEW  S  STATE— "Sherlock,  Jr.,"  a 
Buster  Keaton  comedy. 

"Sherlock,  Jr."  Is  merely  another 
Buster  Keaton  comedy,  somewhat  less 
Ingenious  than   "Our  Hospitality"  and 


jless  ludicrous  than  "The  Thr«e  Ages,  • 
and  of  the  Keaton  ensemble  there  are 
only  Buster  and  Mr.  Joseph  Keaton, 
Sr.  Kathryn  MoGutre  plays  th.s  girl  In 
curie  and  ginsrham  apron,  the  object 
of  the  comedian's  muffled  paneg-yrics, 
and  the  cause  of  his  eloquent  tumbles. 

There  Is  only  a  slight  plot  in  "Sher- 
lock. Jr."  and  the  continuity  Is  pre- 
Kerved  by  the  neatly  contrived  "sags," 
the  systematic  mechanics  for  rousing 
laughter,  to  wit,  the  whirlwind  coast- 
ing of  the  motorcycle  with  Bustor  Kea- 
ton ensconced  on  the  handlebars  .is  It 
veers  capriciously  away  from  trains, 
dynamite,  automobiles  and  lessor  fry 
at  the  crucial  moment,  and  the  dis- 
patch with  which  he  escapes  in  dis- 
EUise  from  the  villains  of  the  piece, 
with  the  aid  of  his  man  and  "gem 
Gillette." 

As  the  operator  of  a  small  town 
"movie"  projection  machine,  Mr.  Kea- 
ton dreams  himself  Into  the  fllm  en- 
acted below  on  the  stage,  and  sees 
himself  as  the  terrifying  detective, 
Sherlock,  Jr.,  sniffing  his  way  to  so- 
lution, arrayed  In  immaculate  full 
dress,  efvading,  nicely,  dynamlte-f.Ued 
billiard  balls  and  jumping  axes  that 
have  been  placed  In  his  way,  to  drive 
the  glri  to  freedom  in  an  automobile 
that  Is  converted  Into  a  sailboat  \ii'hen 
It  touches  the  water. 

Oocasionally  <iulto  amusing,  "Sher- 
lock, Jr."  Is  not  of  the  best  vt  Keaton's 
films  and,  barrlngr  the  few  ingenious 
bits  of  the  "gag"  men.  It  fulls  short 
of  cxpe6tatlon3.  for  the  last  two  of 
Keaton's  comedies  have  been  highly 
amusing. 

"Excitement,"  tne  second  film  at  the 
State,  is  of  the  ilk  of  "Spor*ln;  Youth" 
and  the  Reginald  Denny  pictures,  and 
Laura  ti'a  Plante,  who  has  previously 
been  Denny's  leading  lady,  Is  herein 
promoted  to  stardom  as  a  fervid  flap- 
per seeking  "thrills  and  red-blooded 
men." 


M.  Desmalsons:  "I  am  the  man  that 
takes  the  accommodation  train  for  Di- 
jon, 80  that  I  can  see  the  landscape 
better,  and  the  native  types  at  the 
little  staUons.  Speed?  That's  good  for 
those  who  have  no1;hing  to  do.  I  must 
observe,  classify,  reflect,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  me  from  admiring  pro- 
foundly the  rich  who  in  lightning  mo- 
tor cars  and  In  thick  and  noble  clouds 
of  dust,  flash,  like  mysterious  meteors, 
over  the  roads  of  Europe.  They  are  In 
their  way,  impassive  heroes  who  are  not 
disturbed  for  a  moment  by  the  beauty 
of  nature,  nor  by  the  amorous  perfume 
of  the  forests.  To  me  they  are  like 
that  saint  (he  was  a  very  Intelligent 
person),  who  had  vowed  to  drink  only 
oil  and  sleep  with  his  nose  In  ashes. 
You  see  that  I  do  not  despise  modern 
aesthetlcism." — Remy  de  Gourmont. 


O  LET  US  BE  JOYFUL 

(Adv.  in  Abilene,  Texas). 
LAUGHTER  &  COMPANY 
UNDERTAKERS 


BUSHELERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  advertisement  appeared  recent- 
ly in  a  local  newspaper:  "Wanted,  a 
pressman  who  can  bushel."  Perhaps 
in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  we  may  see 
an  announcement  to  this  effect: 
"Wanted,  a  presswoman  who  can  peck. 

BAIZE. 

The  only  vert»  "to  bushel"  known  to 
the  great  Oxford  dictionary  Is  rarely 
used  though  It  goes  back  to  1650:  "I 
have  not  busheled  my  light,  nor  buried 
my  talent  In  the  ground."  But  there  Is 
the  noun  "busheler"  with  the  remark: 
"United  States;  Local."  Worcester  ad- 
mitted the  noun  to  his  dictionary  In 
1847.  A  busheler  or  a  bushelman,  is  one 
who  repairs  garments  tor  tailors.  Does 
the  word  come,  as  some  think,  from 
the  German  "Bosselei,"  patching  up, 
piecing,  small  work;  or  the  verb 
"basteln,"  to  work  carefully  at  a  petty 
Job.  The  Oxford  dictionary  refers  to  the 
German  "Bossier"  and  "bosseln,"  but 
the  great  dictionary  of  Muret-Sanders 
defines  the  former  as  "Embosser,"  the 
■  latter  as  equivalent  to  "basteln."  I 
Christian  Ludwig's  "Teutsch  Eng- 
llsches  Lexicon"  (Leipslo  1785),  full  of 
curious  information,  rich  In  proverbs, 
colloquial  expressions  and  slang  does 
not  mention  "baatein,"  or  "Bossier." 
"Bosslrer,"  to  Ludwig  is  one  that  makes 
embossed  work. 

Well,  why  should  not  a  "busheler" 
emboss  trousers? 


ABOUT  SHEEP 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Prose  too  has  its  "Images  of  things 
clearly  seen"  Read  this  from  "The 
Wind  Bioweth,"  by  Donn  Byrne:  "You'd 
never  hear  the  sheep,  and  you  coming; 
you'd  turn  a  wee  bluff  in  the  hill  and 
there  they  were  locking,  a  long,  solemi,. 


grayish- white    line,    with    aloof,  cold 
eyes." 

Isn't  that  almost  as  good  poetry  aa 
Barnes's  "And  the  sheep  little-kneed, 
with  a  quick,  nipping  nod"? 

Lexington.  W. 

THE  PARAGON 

("The  price  of  eggs  fell  to  one  penny 
each  at  Wigton,  Cumberland,  Market 
yesterday,  being  the  lowest  figure  since 
the  war." — News  Item.) 

Prom  too  much  "cost  of  living" 

That  falls  by  slow  degrees 
I  turn  with  due  thanksgiving 

To  view  with  greater  ease 
The  humble  hen,  the  hero 

Which  shows  things  how  to  drop 
And  gaily  reaches  zero 

In  one  surprising  flop. 

The  price  of  beef  or  bacon, 
;  The  price  of  beans  or  beer, 

I       These  do  not  yet  awaken 

The  same  approving  cheer; 
,        They  fall,  but  never  madly: 
They  stop  and  start  again 
Half-heartedly  and  sadly. 
I  much  prefer  the  hen. 

So  though  he  needs  no  booster 

(This  strictly  should  be  she). 
Salute,  I  say,  the  rooster 

And  praise  him  now  with  me. 
No  bird  of  finer  vesture 

Has  ever  shown  a  leg 
Than  this,  which  at  one  gesture. 

Restores  the  penny  egg. 
— Liucio  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

WHO  WAS  HE? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Years  and  years  ago — far  back  In  the 
nineteenth  century — my  grandfather 
went  to  a  Dartmouth  commencement. 
In  those  days  "going  to  commencement" 
was  almost  as  good  as  going  to  the 
circus.  The  climax  of  the  college  year 
was  a  gala  day  for  all  the  country 
round.  Rows  of  farm  rigs  lined  the 
Hanover  streets,  and  crowds  of  sight- 
seers from  all  the  neighboring  towns 
filled  the  village.  There  -^'ere  lunch 
booths  and  fakers  and  pink  lemonade 
and  dancing  bears  and  famous  orators, 
besides  the  eloquence  of  the  graduating 
class. 

In  this  unknown  year  a  renowned 
speaker  whose  name  Is  not  known  to 
me  held  forth  to  the  afesembled  multi- 
tude. My  grandfather,  all  his  life  after- 
ward, delighted  In  telling  how  this 
celebrated  man  pointed  his  moral  with 
a  tale  in  rhyme  about  a  farmer  who 
possessed  a  herd  of  cows  and  a  field  of 
corn. 

AVhat  was  the  name  of  the  famous  or- 
ator, and  what  was  the  rhyme  he 
quoted?  ELIZABETH  WOOD. 

Cambridge. 

The  story  which  Miss  Wood  tells  at 
great  length  was  about  a  farmer  whose 
cows  persisted  in  going  into  the  corn- 
field. So  he  built  a  fence  to  keep  them 
out,  a  fence  that  would  defy  them.  But 
again  the  cry  was  heard:  "Ttie  cows 
are  in  the  corn."  The  wonderful  fence 
was  intact,  but  the  bars  were  down. — 
Ed. 

CHYAM  HIRSCH  TELLS  IT  THE  TWO 
UNCLES 

It  lived  one  time  in  Ketchkemet, 
three  brothers,  Yankel.  Schmool  and 
Itzlk.  Yankel  was  a  Al  business  man. 
He  never  got  married  and  he  load  lots  of  j 
money.  Schmool  was  leas  fi  business 
man,  but  he  made  himself  a  nice  living 
from  a  little  storekele.  He  was  married 
and  he  had  lots  of  children.  Aber  Itzlk 
was  a  Echllmiel.  His  business  went  ma-  j 
chulla  and  his  wife  ran  away  with  an- 
other man.    So  Itzlk  had  nothing. 

Both  Yankel  and  Itzlk  went  one  time 
every  week  to  Schmool's  house,  and 
Schmool  turned  on  one  the  same  face 
like  on  the  other.  But  by  the  children 
it  was  different.  They  looked  out  from 
the  window  and  when  they  saw  coming 
the  rich  uncle,  they  ran  every  one  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  make  open  the  door. 
And  when  Schmool  asked  them:  Why 
do  you  make  so  much  noise?  they  an- 
swered him: 

The  Uncle  comes  already. 

But  when  the  children  saw  from  the 
window  that  the  poor  uncle  comes,  each 
sent  the  other  one,  he  should  make  open 
the  door.  And  when  Schmool  asked 
them:  AVhy  do  you  make  so  much  noise? 
they  answered  him: 

The  Uncle  comes  again. 

CHYAM  HIRSCH. 

Are  there  Anglomaniacs  tod.^y  in  Bos- 
ton who  turn  up  trouser  ends  when  it  Is 
raining  In  London?  It  there  are  they 
should  know  that  a  carnation  of  "a  de- 
lightful crushed  mulberry  tint"  has  been  I 
named  after  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "a 
splendid  flower,  a  nice  modest  button-' 
hole  for  a  man  who  does  not  ordinarUyj 
care  to  wear  flowers." 


EDNESDAY,   APRIL  16 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  —  "The 
Shepherd  King,"  a  William  Fox  pro- 
duction of  AVrlght  Lorimer'a  play,  di- 
rected by  J.  Gordon  Edwards,  with 
Violet  Mersereau  and  an  tialian  cast. 

Again  the  biblical  spectacle  Involving 
thbusands  of  extras,  numberless  spear- 
heads and  other  weapons  of  ancient 
battle,  as  well  as  the  desert  silhouette. 
In  "The  Shepherd  King,"  filmed  on  "the 
historic  sites"  of  the  book  of  Samuel, 
and  under  the  direction  of  J.  Gordon 
'Edwards,  who  once  filmed  "Nero." 

Wright  ljorlmer'8  play,  in  which  lie 
[  himself  played  here  a  long  time  ago, 
makes  a  magnlflcent  bit  of  pageantry 
for  the  films,  although  Its  dramatic 
value  is  almost  negligible,  and  the  bat- 
tle between  David  and  Goliath,  in  which 
David,  alone,, topples  him  with  his  little 
sling  shot,  and  puts  the  Philistines  to 
roiit,  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

It  Is  all  a  cumbersome  affair,  richly 
Impressive  as  to  constructed  sets,  at 
times  Egyptian  in  motif,  and  again 
Itallftn  renaissance.  Yet,  after  all,  It 
little  matters  provided  that  the  picture 
Is  beautiful,  and  this  most  certainly 
Is,  with  the  hills  of  Palestine  and  the 
half-burled  guardians  of  the  Egyptian 
desert  to  lend  it  dignity,  and  an  ancient 
race. 

With  the  exception  of  the  flaxen- 
haired  Violet  Mersereau,  of  out-moded 
antics,  the  cast  is  an  Italian  one,  and 
Nerio  Bernard!,  the  David,  plays  with 
a  virginal  grace  and  burning  intensity 
that  accord  well  with  the  biblical  tra- 
dition. As  Doeg.  the  Philistine  adviser 
to  Saul,  and  a  traitor,  Alessandro  Sal^ 
vlni  (a  brave  name,  indeed)  does  an 
accomplished  bit  of  acting. 

There  should  also  be  mention  of  the 
clear  and  vivid  outlines  of  the  pic- 
tures, that  give  to  the  burnished  domes 
of  the  city  of  Saul,  the  likeness  of  a 
Maxfleld  Parrish  orient;  and  of  the 
vivid  flare  of  the  torches  against  a 
startilngly  blue  sky.  as  they  shot  and 
spun  through  the  air,  over  the  heads 
of  the  combatants  without  the  'walls, 
and  within.  j;  q 
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Two  compositions  will  be  performed 
m  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  Saturday  evening:  Converse's 
"Song  of  the  Sea"  and  Schelling's  "A 
Victory  Ball."  The  former  has  not  been 
played  before.  Mr.  Schelling  will  con- 
duct his  Fantasy,  which,  produced  at 
Philadelphia,  has  been  performed  In 
several  cities.  i 

Mr.'  Converse    went  again   to  Walt 
Whitman     for     his     Inspiration,  and 
ch'jae  "On  the  Beach  at  Night,"  which 
begins: 
On  the  beach  at  night. 
Stands  a  child  with  her  father, 
Watchlrtg   the  east,    the  autumn 
sky." 

It  Is  the  sixth  poem  In  Whitman's 

"Sea-Drift."  The  muslo  was  sketched 
during  the  winter  of  1922-23  and  com- 
pleted last  December.  Mr.  Converse 
n-rltes  of  his  music:  "While  it  Is  no^ 
in  any  sense  a  literal  Interpretation  of 
It  (Whitman's  poem),  it  follows  the 
spiritual  and  emotional  sequence  of  the 
lines:  beginning  with  words  of  mys- 
tery and  sadness.  It  culminates  In  ela- 
tion and  Joy.  I  have  not  attempted  a 
realistic  picture  of  the  sea,  only  some- 
thing of  its  spiritual  suggestion. 

Mr.  Converse  had  already  found  In- 
spiration In  Whitman's  verse  for  com- 

ipositions  performed  here  and  in  other 
cities.  There  Is  his  "Mystic  Trum- 
peter' for  orchestra.  (This  poem  of 
Whitman's  moved  George  H.  Clutsam 
to  \v'rite  his  work  for  solo  voices,  chorus 

I  and  orchestra  about  20  years  ago  Ham- 
ilton Harty's  "Mystic  Trumpeter  for 

i  baritone  solo,  chorus  ana  o";hestra  •was 

[brought  out  at  the  Leeds  (Eng.)  music 

I  festival  in  WrZ.). 

i  And  20  years  ago  Mr.  Converse  com- 
posed his  two  poems,  "Night"  and 
"Day,"  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Ihe 
motto  of  the  former  is  the  flrst  "ne  of 
Whitman's  "A  Clepr  Midnight";  '  This 
is  thv  hour,  O  Soul;  thy  free  flight  Into 
the  "wordless."  For  the  second,  the 
niotto  is  "Day  full  blown  and  splendid— 
day  of  the  immense  sun.  action,  ambi- 
tion, laughter." 

Mr.  Schelling  wrote  to  Lawrence  Gil- 
man,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra's  Program 
Books,  when  the  Fantasy  was  produced 
in  Philadelphia  In  Fcbrua.y.  1923: 

"I  had  com©  back  from  Kurope  still 
very  much  under  the  impression  of  the 
cataclysm,  much  troubledr  for  the  fu- 
<t,urt),  and  was  \mazed  to  find  that  so 


tew  seemed  to  remember  Vhat  me 
really  had  meant,  with  its  sacrifice  • 
life  and  youth.    I  had  wondered,  when 
watching  the  seething  mass  ot  humani- 
ty  at    some   cabaret,    what   our  boys 

i  would  think  of  it  all,  and  I  had  a  sinis- 
ter vision  siml'.ar  to  the  one  which 
made  me  write  my  '1914'  Impression. 
I  came  acro.ss  Alfred  Noyes's  poem,  'A 
Victory  Ball,'  while  In  this  mood,  and 
was  impelled  to  use  it  as  the  basis  for 
an  orchestral  fantasy  .  .  I  have 
used  two  army  bugle  calls:  the  'Call 
to  Arras'  and  'Charge,'  which  ominously 
usher  in  the  war  vision;  and  at  the  very 

j  end  of  the  piece  I  have  u.sed  'Taps.' 

1  The  work  is  a  perfectly  free  fantasy, 

i  with,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
thematic  development.  ...  I  had  oc- 
casion during  the  war  to  hear  the 
Scotch  pipers,  and  to  observe  the  ex- 
traordinary effect  their  music  had  on 
the  troops;  and  at  the  end  of  the  work 
I  have  tried  to  make  the  whole  orches- 
tra a  huge  bagpipe,  perhaps  the  r«ost 
pagan  and  primitive  forni^of  music." 

The  Fantasy  is  dedicated:  "To  the 
memory  of  an  American  soldier.' 

Mr.  Schelling  served  wilii  the  United 
States  forces  overseas  from  October, 
1917,  to  April,  1920.  He  was  commis- 
sioned captain  ot  infantrj'  on  Aug.  5, 
1917,  and  promoted  to  major  on  Nov.  10, 
1918;  on  Nov.  19,  3919,  he  received  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor. 

Sigrid  Onegln  of  _the  Metropolitan 
Opera  will  sing  at  these  concerts  for  the 
first  time.  She  lias  chosen  an  aria  from 
Mozart's  "Clemenza  dl  Tito" — she  will 
sing  It  in  GermaJi — an  aria  given  to 
Sextus  in  the  opera,  a  male  impe^-son 
ated  by  a  female  contralto,  and  StraMss's 
songs;  "Morgen."  "Muttertaendelel"  and 
"Caecllle."  Rlmsky-Korsakov's  "Rus 
slan  Easter"  and  Schubert's  "Unfin- 
ished" symphony  will  be  performed. 

The  programs  for  the  two  remaining 
concerts  will  be  as  follows: 

Twenty-third — A  little  symphony,  E 
major,  by  the  young  Mozart,  to  be 
played  for  the  flrst  time  In  Boston; 
Tchaikovsky's  Violin  concerto  (Mr.  Zim- 
balist,  violinist),  and  Strauss'<j  Sym- 
plionia  Domestica,  which  was  heard 
earlier  in  the  sea.son. 

Twenty-foutth  and  last — Beethoven, 
Symphony  No.  0;  Carpenter,  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Perambulator,"  Debussy; 
"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  and  the 
Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 

The  Dauber  writes:  "Have  j'OM  ever 
noticed  the  uncanny  way  that  our  clne- 
mk  pianists  have  of  choosing  the  mo^t 
apt  and  timely  selection  for  each  scene? 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  news  reel  In  which 
there  was  a  slot  of  a  worker  bee,  build- 
ing. The  organist  showed  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  sex-Ufe  of  the  bee  by  taking 
one  look  at  the  busy  lady  on  the  hive, 
and  bursting  forth  into  'The  Kind  of  a 
Girl  That  Men  Forget.'  " 

Mr.  Dante,  the  magician,  at  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  was  obliged  to  close  his  show  on 
account  of  an  accident  to  Edna  D.  Kerr, 
who  fell  w'hsn  slie  was  being  lifted  for 
the  act  "sawing  a  woman  in  two." 
There  were  800  In  the  audience,  and  he 
refunded  the  money.'  This  was  the  latest 
edition  of  Dante's  Inferno.  ^ 

Mme.  Caterlna  Marco,  prima  donna, 
now  71  years  old,  wishes  to  sing  once 
more  In  New  York.  If  she  were  in  Ger- 
many she  would  be  engaged  at  once  to 
take  jxmthful  pa.-ts,  Juliet  and  Wag- 
ner's little  Eva,  among  them. 

Ramathaim-Zophira  writes:  "Joshua 
was  the  flrst  motor  cir  bandit.  He  held 
■up  the  sun  and  a  .Tioon.  The  gazaho 
that  brought  down  the  house  by  his  bad 
acting  was  a   moving   plcttiro  fihelk 

whose  hair  had  been  bobbed  In  a  beauty  j 
shop." 


Mr.  Edwin  L.  Helms  announces  that 
In  his  orchestration  O*  saxophone  "will 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  comrade  to 
the  cornet."  A  good  many  years  ago 
the  cornet  was  characterized  by  a  long- 
suffering  critic  as  "an  obscene  Instru- 
ment." Nevertheless  some  of  us  re- 
member gratefully  Arbuckle  and  the 
Englishman.  P.s.vnclds,  playing  musi- 
cally on  that  Instrument,  and  Jules 
Levy  playing  his  astonishing  ■  "Levia- 
than" pf*ka.  His  second  wife  was  Min- 
nie Conway,  the  actress.  Some  said  his 
first  name  was  Isaac,  not  Jules.  He 
died  In  Chicago  in  1903  of  apoplexy— 
but  not,  strange  to  say,  while  giving 
forth  furious  blasts  through  his  instru- 
ment. 

The  Phoenix  Society  of  London  gave 
some  weeks  ago  a  performance  of  "The 
Countrj'  Wife."  This  led  "M.  S.  D."  o' 
Arlington  to  viTlte  to  us:  "In  the  dra- 
matic review  of^e  Illustrated  London 
News  for  March  1  "The  Country  Wife" 
Is  attributed  to  William  Congreve.  Kxa 
I  mistaken  In  my  Impression  that  it 


l^yT  Is 
to  ap- 
•The 

W  Ifo'  maUos  exhilurating  read- 
'  I  confess  that  I  think  It  would 
ttlo   "too  muoh'   on   tho  stage, 
hat  Mr.  Jewett  might  some  time 
lK>sslblp  to  producp  Congreve's 
I  111.    Way  of  the  World,'  unexpurgated, 
as  you  have  suggested." 
I    Yes.  Wyoherley  WTota  "The  Country 
^N'ife."   borrowing  ideas  from   two  of 
)llere's  comedies.    As  Mr.  J.  Mlddle- 
!i  Murry  wrote  lust  February  revlew- 
-r  a  life  and  study  of  Wycherley  by 
■n    Frenchman,     Charles  Perromat:i 
Wycherley  had  to  make  his  way  when  j 
c-lety   was    profligate    without    being  ' 
'ffant,  and  the  cars  of  the  ground- 
iss  could  only  be  tickled  If  .vou  shout- 
'  point-blank  Indecencies  Into  them." 

for  a  revival  of  "The  Way  of  the 
.irld"  In  this  country,  who  is  the 
tress  that  could  portray  that  superb 
.  aturo  Millaniept? 

Lady  Ttancea  BaUotir  at  the  liondon 
Bchool  of  Elconomlcs  freed  her  mind 
bbout  the  young  women  of  today.  She 

fyen  made  a  personal  confession.  When 
he  was  young  she  waa  not  good-look- 
ing, but  Bhe  had  fine  hair.  "At  that 
time  red  hair  was  supposed  to  be  the 
distinctive  thing  of  the  professional 
courtesan,"  so  a  great  gentleman  onc» 
said  to  her.  "I  am  very  sorry  for  you. 
It  Is  a  cross  and  you  must  bear  It." 

What  do  we  see  today?"  exclaimed 
Lady  Frances  in  passionate  tones;  "we 
see  the  young  woman  doing  everything 
she  possibly  can  to  Imitate  the  court- 
esan. Her  face  Is  a  mass  of  i>owder.  Her 
red  lips  are  gashed  out  of  human  resem- 
blance, and  the  stinking  reek  of  her 
goes  up  as  she  passes,  and  makes  you 
long  for  the  breath  of  the  gorse  or  the 
heather." 

My,  My— these  iwe  hitter  words  I       ^ . 

Of  course  there  were  vigorous  pro- ! 
tests  then  and  afterwards.  Miss  Viola 
Tree    at    the    meeting    defended  tho 
chorus  girl,  and  told  a  pathetic  story  of 
a  rich  man  who  gave  one  25  guineas 
to  buy  stockings.  Did  she  buy  them? 
Noble  Flossie   divided  the  money  be- 
tween 20  of  her  associates  who  were  j 
hard  up,  so  that  they  could  be  better  | 
lodged  end  purchase  necessities.  Miss ' 
Tree  defended  short  skirts  for  they  are  I 
"the  embodiment  of  onen  air.  hurry ' 
and  unashamedness."  The  Rev,  H.  R. 
L.   Sheppard  also  spoke  a  good  word 
for  the  chorus  girls.  "Hbw  profoundly  I 
I  admire  those  people!  They  have  lots 
of  faults,  but  I  think  they  are  just! 
wonderful.  Their  comradeship,  compan- 
ionship, kindness  to  others  In  the  pro- 
fession are  wonderful." 


Miss  Bybll  Thorndike  thotight  I>ady 

Prances  most  unfair  In  her  generaliza- 
tion. The  women  she  described  "be- 
ong  to  that  feminine  element  in  the 
i=ocIety  of  every  age  that  must  make 
iiself  peculiar,  different,  daring. 

"If  all  young  women  did  indeed  smear 
themselves  with  complexion  pastes  and 
-■icarlet  Up  salves,  and  generally  aped 
the  vamp,  then  would  these  peculiar 
ones  make  their  lure  a  thing  of  prudery. 

"I  would  ask  Lady  Frances  what  she 
has  to  say  about  the  tight-lacing  that 
was  the  vogue  of  her  youth? 

"Could  anything  have  been  more  ab- 
surd? A  monstrous  disfiguration  of  the 
human  (feminine)  form.  Hideous  in 
appearance  and  yet  dona  with  .the  ob- 
ject of  attracting. 

"And  this  idlotio  praotloe  was  not 
confined  to  the  minority.  An  uncor- 
seted  figure  was  supposed  to  be  indeli- 
cate! I  would  rather  the  painted  face 
and  the  gash  of  scarlet  lips! 

"The  true  modem  girl  is  a  splendid 
creature.  She  has  Individuality,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  live  her  life  irrespective 
of  what  men  may  think  of  her.  Her 
main  object  In  life  Is  usually  something 
tar  bigger  than  tho  mere  attraction  of 
men."  Her  life  Is  one  of  fine  Indepen- 
dence and  courage.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  she  is  not  ashamed  to 
think. 

"In  the  matter  of  health  she  is  gen- 
erally above  the  standard  of  the  girls 
of  the  tloae  of  Lady  Prances,  as  out- 
door sport  Is  no  longer  taboo." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  devoted  a  col- 
umn to  this  Interesting — some  would  say 
vital— subject.  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Adam  had  the  lowest  opinion  of  the 
girl  of  the  period.  Whatever  literature 
you  turn  to,  there  are  able  authors 
filling  some  space  with  a  little  Invective 
for  her.  Juvenal  and  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  and  Lady 
Frances  Balfour,  they  find  her  an  abom- 
ination." And  the  writer  might  liave 
mentioned  Isaiah's  remarks  about  the 
young  woman  of  Zlon:  h^  comments 
were  ungentlemanly,  to  say  thl  least. 

The  Dally  Telegrah  does  not  suffer 
from  the  Illusion  that  tvery  g;rl  In  Eng- 
land Is  painted.  "There  Is  more  paint 
and  Infinitely  more  powder,  and,  I  sup- 


P  a  god'i  deal  more  scent  (thouglw 
!i  y  used  that  pretty  freely  when 
torl.a  was  Queen)  than  of  old.  In  Miss 
Ellen  Terry's  autobiography  she  record.'! 
her  .surprise  at  seeing  Sarah  Bernhardt 
color  her  lips  In  public.  Well,  Bnrah 
would  have  to  do  something  more  than 
that  to  surprise  anybody  now.  It  seems 
to  me  a  change  for  the  worse,  but  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  every  girl  does  It 
because  we  sometimes  see  It  done. 
There  are  still  very  many  red  Hps  in 
England  which  owe  nothing  to  paint. 

"I  do  not  care  to  see  people  perform- 
ing toilet  operations  In  public.    But  how 
many  do 7    I  do  not  care  to  see  faces 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  oast  of  the 
powder  puff.   But  then  I  didn't  care  for 
the  Victorian  convention  that  a  girl 
must  never  be  sunburnt.   These  things 
are  often  matters  of  taste.    There  is 
nothing  new  In  the  use  of  cosmetics.  ' 
The    most   primitive   savages   employ  i 
them.     There    have   been   kings  and 
queens,  unless  the  chroniclers  He,  wh(TH 
spent  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  with  i 
faces  beneath  thick  layers  of  grease.  I 
There  were  a  lot  of  queer  things  In  the  i 
toilet  apparatus  of  a  Victorian  fine  lady 
—or  ^  fine  lady  of  any  other  age.   We  ! 
are  more  frank  with  such  things  than  1 
our  grandmothers.  But  we  did  not  in- 
vent them."  I 

I 

This  rallant  defender  reminds  Lady  I 
Prances  that  the  modem  girl  is  a  good 
deal  cleaner  than  those  who  dwelt  in 
tho  bathless  Victorian  houses. 

"Lady  Frances  Balfour  Vondered  if 
the  women  of  the  present  would  in  later 
years  feel  ashamed  of  being  photo- 
graphed with  practically  no  clothes  on  ' 
And  I  wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  gen- 
eration in  which  censors  did  not  find 
women's  clothes  shocking.  Addison  was 
much  pained  with  the  hoop,  *hlch  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  Vic- 
torian crinoline.  Victorian  skirts,  we 
agree,,  were  long  and  ours  are  short. 
'But  If  the  Victorian  dress  came  down 
lower  it  did  not.  let  me  say  discreetly, 
sro  up  very  high,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  a  danoe  of  192i  is  a  more  shock- 
ing sight  than  a  danoe  of  the  fifties." 

1  don't  fancy  that  aU  the  Victorian 
damsels  were  sweetly  Innocent.  I  don't 
find  that  all  the  20th  century  girls, 
though  they  go  to  and  fro  In  the  world 
and  walk  up  and  down  In  it,  are  worldly 
wise.  .4.nd  when  I  read  that  the  Vic- 
torian girl  'had  not  the  feeling  which 
young  women  have  today;  that  some- 
thing more  than  amusement  was  called 
for  from  her,'  I  wonder  whether  the 
reporter  was  dreaming.  Think  of  the 
Victorian  heroines — Laiura  Pendennls,' 
Agnes  WIckford,  Dinah  Morris — thinlt 
of  the  thousand  and  one  philanthropies 
of  the  Victorian  age — surely,  the  Vic- 
torian girls  were  expected  tatake  them- 
selves only  too  seriously,  and  did,  poor 
souls." 

THE  RADIO  LOVER'S  LAMENT 
(Any  evening  from  8  to  1.) 
Last  Night  on  the  Back  Porch,  LIndy 
Lou, 

Somebody  Stole  My  Gall  (by  request). 

The  Girl  I  Love— From  One  Till  Two  

Now  Belongs  to  shl  (you  know  the 
rest). 

By  the  Waters  of  MInnetonka,  Lou, 
rd  Love  You  AU  Over  Again,  all 
right. 

Holding  Hands,  we'd  Cuddle — Uddle  Up 
(yoo  hoo)* 
etui — I  Wonder  Who's  Dancing  With 

You  Tonight? 

Well,  Forever  Is  a  Long,  Long  Time,  no 

doubt, 

So  I've  given  my  love  to  Nine  O'clock 
Sal. 

For  I'm  Tired  of  Being  Alone,  old  scout, 
And  now,  Oh,  Baty,  She's  My  Gal! 

•You  really  need  a  little  static  to  make 
it  a  pleasant  evening. 

ADDIH   BL  TOWNS. 
Itanlslln.  N.  H. 


SCHROEDER 


j     Alwln    Schroeder,    vIolonceUist,  gave 
'.a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall,  with 
1  the  capable  help  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  ac- 
!  companlst.    This  was  the  program: 
.    Concerto,    first   movement,  Relnecke; 
Prelude,    D   minor,   Menuetto,    G  ma- 
jor. Sarabande,  C  minor,  Courante.  G 
major.    Gavotte,    D    major,    for  'cello 
alonp,  Bach;  Waldesruhe,  Dvorak;  Ber- 
ceu.xo,  Cul;  Sedenade,  Popper;  Bourree, 
I  Squire;    Tarantelle,    Cossman;  Sonata, 
LocatelU. 

Of  course  a  musician  of  Mr.  fechroe- 
dera  distinction  and  wide  renown 
would  attract  a  large  and  distinguished 
audience  to  his  recital.  But  even  a. play- 
er less  well  known  might  have  done 
very  well  for  himself,  for  people  in 
general  do  dearly  love  the  'cello's  tone, 
and  it  is  not  every  day  In  the  year  that 
they  can  come  by  a  whole  evening  of 
'cello  music.  The  occasion  last  night, 
however,  proved  a  point  which  lesser 
'cellists  than  Mr.  Schroeder  might  re- 
member to  their  artistic  good. 

From  the  behavior  of  audiences  at 
prima  donnas'  concerts  •f.'ti&n  a  'cellist 


ne  nilglii 
.  ello  heal 

uii.ues   [Ui'l    lol'.s   through   niu.,;''.  '>r  a 
t.-irful  trend.  The  audience  last  night 
WHS   treated   to   nothing   of  the  sort. 
Kven   111    IKS  group  of   smaller  pieces 
Mr.  Schrop.ier  played  music  that  moved 
ai>.  ce.  and  before  It  he  had  played  part 
of  a  Relnecko  concerto  and  six  pieces 
by  Bach,  no  less,  for  'cello  alone.  This 
music  made  no  provision  for  tears,  and 
with  it  Mr.  Schroeder  took  no  liberties. 
He    playef    Instead    with    stronp,  fine 
tone,  and  witii  ii  musician's  respect  for 
rythm  and  for  phrases;  of  his  technique 
jnot  everybody  Is  competent  to  speak, 
land,  in  any  case,  tho  technique  of  a 
player  of  Mr.  Schroeder's  position  may 
isately  bo  taken  for  granted. 
I    As  well  It  might  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Schroeder  at  his  con- 
cert would  play  much  good  music  and 
Iwould  play  it  well.     But  the  point 
that  the  audience  liked  this  music  and 
It"?  dignified  performance  jUst  as  heart- 
ily— to  judge  from  the  rousing  applause 
and  requests  for  repetitions  and  extra 
! pieces — as  they  would  have  liked  sentl- 
j  mental  music  oversweetly  and  sorrow- 
fully played.    To  their  own  good,  and 
ti)  that  of  the  people  who  hear  them, 
'celli.sts  and  violinists  and  singers,  too, 
might  follow  Mr.  Schroeder's  fine  ex- 
ample. R-  O. 
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•Ing  w'uM  < 'imn  upon  tho  stage  ana  | 
bear  hern' If  with  dignity  and  grace.  ' 

The  orchestra  gave  ii  ouperh  per- 
formance of  "The  Ru.sslan  Master." 

The  concert  »»lll  be  repeated  to-night. 
The  program  nf  next  week  Is  as  fol- 
lows: a  syniphony.  V.  major,  by  the 
young  Mozart,  which  will  be  heard  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston;  Tchalkovsky'H 
"Violin  concej'to  played  by  Mr.  ZImballst, 
and  StrauSs'H  Symphonia  Domcstlca, 
which  was  performed  earlier  In  the  sea- 
Fon. 


Shellmg-'s  "Victory  Ball' 
A  -    .  .    „.  , 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra,'  Jlr..  Monteux,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  hall.    The  program  was 
as    follows:     Rlmsky-Korsakov,  "The 
Russian    Easter";      Schubert,  "Unfin- 
ished" Symphony;  Converse,  "Song  of 
the  Sea,"  Tone  pofem  after  Walt  Whit- 
man;     Schelling,    "A    Victory  Ball." 
Slgi  id  Onegin,  who  sang  here  with  the  l 
Symphony  orchestra  for  the  firsj,  time,  \ 
sang  "Ach  nur  eimal  nock  Im  Leban"  ' 
from  Mozart's  "Titus,"  and  three  songs 
by  Strauss:    "Morgen,"  "Mutter  taen- 
delei"  and  "Caecilie."   Converse's  tone 
poem  was  performed  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.   Schelling  conducted  his  Fantasy,  j 
which  was  played  here  for_^  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Schelling's  Fantasia  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  musical  compositions 
that  we  have  heard  in  the  concert  hall 
for  many  years.  It  sets  the  nerves  a- 
tlngling.    It  shakes  the  soul. 

He  did  not  write  tlUs  Fantasia  mfrel 
ly  as  a  lovei;  of  grim,  ironic  poetry, 
reading  Alfred  Noyes  s  vision  of  d&ad 
soldiers  watching  the  dancers,  unmind- 
ful of  war's  horrors  and  the  sacrifice 
made  by  young  and  old:  he  himself 
had  served  gallantly:  he  knew  what 
war  meant.  Outraged  by  flippancy  and 
frivolity,  by  the  forgetfulness  of  those 
surviving,  saved  for  their  wanton  pleas- 
ures by  the  death  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  he  was  fired  to  composi- 
tion by  the  splendid  savagery,  the 
burning  Invective  of  the  poet's  lines. 

And  Mr.  Schelling  wrote  as  an  ac- 
complished musician  as  well  as  a  sol- 
dier and  a  patriot;  wrote  dramatically, 
tragically;  not  with  conventionally  the- 
atrical intent  and  emphasis,  for,  terri- 
bly In  earnest,  blazing  with  indigna- 
tion, he  yet  was  faithful  to  art;  and 
BO  this  Fantasia  Is  the  more  impres- 
sive. Hysterical  outbursts,  merely  mel- 
odramatic effects,  "would  have  lessened 
the  effect  that  is  now  overwhelming. 

He  did  not  miss  the  opportunity 
given  by  the  poet  for  the  contrast  be- 
tween riotous  life  and  the  shock  and 
the  scorn  of  the  dead,  unseen  specta- 
tors. There  are  the  ilvld  musical  pic- 
tures of  marching  soldiers,  the  tramp- 
ing toward  death  or  victory.  The  Dies 
irae  and  the  Scottish  bagpipes  are 
heard;  all  this  as  in  a  vision  that  might 
have  turned  the  dancers  to  stone.  And 
after  the  great  climax,  skilfully  led  up 
to  from  rolling  drums.  Is  heard  a 
trumpeter  far  oft,  sounding  "Taps,"  the 
final  tribute. 

No  wonder  that  this  Fantasia  is  dedi- 
cated "To  the  memory  of  an  American 
soldier."         '  „- 

Mr.  Converse'  went  again  to  Walt 
Whitman  for  his  Inspiration.  Choosing 
Whitman's  "On  the  Beach  at  Night" 
wisely  did  not  attempt  an  Inter- 
translation  of  the  lines  into 
nor  did  he  endeavor  to 
describe  realistically  the  shatter  of 
the  sea.  The  spiritual  contents  of  po- 
ems attract  him:  in  this  Instance  the 
■nccessive  inoods  of  the  child  mourning 
the  momentary  disappearance^  of  stars 
and  planet,  and  then  the  comforting 
thought  of  immortality.  So  In  this 
"Song  of  the  Sea."  a  reassured,  height- 
ened, joyous  spirit  triumphs  at  last  over 
the  opening  mood  of  sadness. 
I  Nature  gave  Mnie.  Onegin  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  voice.  Art  has  done  lit- 
tle for  her.  The  more  the  pity.  At 
present  she  is  not  acquainted  with  cer- 
tain elementary  and  essential  principles 
|«if  song.  It  could  be  wished  that  at  a 
I  Symphony  concert  ,a  woman  about  to 


he 

linear 
music. 


The  Herald  wlU  publish  tomorrow 
some  singularly  entertaining  letters 
about  Stravinsky's  "Rite  ■  of  Spring," 
which  caused  a  sad  commbtlon  at  the 
Symphony  concerto  last  week. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  from  Mr.  R. 
M.  Washburn's  amusing  letter  In  The 
Herald  of  last  Thursday  that  he  spoils 
Wfclsh  rabbit,  "rarebit."  Or  was  the 
linotype  the  guilty  one? 

It  is  said  that  HMgo  Stinnes's  whole 
fortune  of  about  IIOO.OOO.OOO  was  left  to 
his  wife.    What?  Not  a  rent  to  those! 
starving  German  children?  j 

AGNES  AND  ARTEMUS 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier.  we  regret  to  i 
say,  does  not  think  that  Artemus  Ward 
was  funny.  We  have  come  to  this  Con- 
clusion by  reading  her  article  In  the 
j  last  Yale  Pweview.  She  sees  nothing 
funny  in  the  story  by  Artemus  read  by 
TJncoln  at  a  cabinet  meeting.  Miss 
Repplier  has  a  pretty  wit  and  writes, 
as  a  rule,  delightfully.  When  she  inti- 
mates that  the  lectures  of  .\rtem'us  in 
London  were  a  failure,  s'.ie  lia.'i  been 
misinformed.  She  shoyld  read  the  con. 
tempcraneous  !-ondon  periodicals,  daily 
and  weekly.  Dors  she  not  knov/  the 
poetic  tribute  paid  Artemus  by  the 
scholarly  James  Rhodes  in  the  Specta- 
tor: 

"Is  he  gone  to  a  land  of  no  laughter— 
This  man  that  made  mirth  for  us  all?" 

Docs  she  not  remember  that  Punch 
welcomed  him  as  ,a  contributor;  that 
Charles  Reade  in  one  of  his  novels 
called  him  "Artemus  the  delicious"? 

Miss  Repplier's  lack  of  appreciation 
is  only  another  case  of  "imperfect  sym- 
pathies. " 


"MY  OWN  COLUMBIA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  I  cannot  answer  the  question  of 
your  correspondent  where  to  find  the 
entire  poem, 

"A  thousand  years,  my  own  Columbia-" 
yet  I  Inclose  an  additional  stanza  from 
memory.  The  words  and  music  were 
very  familiar  during  the  civil  war  and 
the  music  was  even  more  thrilling  in  Its 
majestic  rhythm  than  the  words.  If 
your  correspondent  should  address  Mrs. 
Helena  F.  Lamson,  449  Ninth  street,  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  perhaps  he  might  get 
valuable  information.  The  words  and 
music  are  well  worth  permanent  popu- 
larity. 

"Go,  tell  the  world  the  glorious  tidings, 
Yes.  and  b?  sure  the  bondman  hears. 

Tell  the  oppressed  of  every  nation 
Jubilee  lasts  a  thousand  years." 
In  the  line  printed  in  The  Herald, 
"Washington  saw  In  time  of  war," 

the  word  "war"  should  be  "old." 

R.  L.  BRIDGM.VX 


MY!     MY!     MR.  ROBINSON 

.^s  the  World  Wags: 

"Yet  Boston  .  .  .  might  list 
among  Its  seven  wonders  the  largest 
steamship  pier  and  the  largest  drydock 
in  the  world.  It  might  claim  Common- 
wealth avenue  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  In  the  world.  It 
might  proclaim  the  architectural  dlg- 
[  n:ty  of  .Copley  square." — New  York 
Herald. 

j  Commonwealth  avenue  one  of  the 
[beautiful  boiifevards  of  the  world?  It 

doesn't  compare  with  Prospect  avenue, 
ijllhvaukee,    or    Summit    avenue,  St. 

Paul. 

The  architectural  dignity  of  Copley 
square?  Aren't  we  ;i  bit  smug?  The 
library  and  Old  South  Church  are  ad- 
mirable. Trinity  f'hurch  Isn't  so  bad. 
although  copied  frcm  an  English  castle 
of  doubtful  architectural  value.  What's 
left?  Copley-Plaza  and  Westminster 
hotel.s.  out  of  harmony  with  the 
scheme,  an't  on  Boylston  street  a  row 
of  nondescript  stores  of  all  varieties  of 
outline  and  not  at  all  In  the  picture. 

And  the  square  Itself,  a  triangle  of 
untidy  grass,  no  fountain  In  the  centre; 
no  flowers  or  boxed  shrubs;  no  tes- 
sellated pavement,  nothinj;  but  dreary 
emptiness.  How  do  Havana,  Venice 
and  hundreds  of  places  treat  such  open 
spaces  In  the  heart  of  a  large  city? 

And  yet  when  we  suggest  some  poor 
attempt   to   boa -it  I  fv   this   square^  old- 


,  s  witlx  arid  souls  urge  us  to  leave  ' 
one   In  Its  natural   beauty.  Bahl 
even   pernnti.?d  tlie  removal  of 
I    charming  little   vlne-rlad  church 
to  make  wav  tor  an  automobile  shoD. 

UANSIN'G  R.  ROBINSON. 

'"oston. 

REVISED 

ri->or  [.ady  Uodlva, 

She  blushed  and  she  sobbed; 
She'd  forgot  about  riding. 

And  had  her  hair  bobbed. 

KSSEN  BU>C. 

OUR  COLLAGE 

T.iese  collage  buzzards  wot  are  brag- 
gin"  about  the  he-mep  around  there 
skools  maik  nie  laff,  cause  I  know  that 
none  uv  them  wood  be  allowed  ter  hang 
around  the  vicinity  uv  our  skool.  on 
acct.  they  wood  be  considered  too  femi- 
nine. I'm  talkin"  about  the  Alaska  Col- 
lage uv  Arts,  an"  the  only  arts  they 
teech  is  stud  poker,  shootln  frum  the 
hip  an'  african  dominoes.  The  per- 
fessers  enter  the  classrooms  eskorted 
by  mashlne  gun  squads,  an'  the  princi- 
pul.  he  lives  over  in  the  jail  fer  per- 
(eckshun.  The  football  coach  has  got 
so  much  hair  on  his  chest  that  the  fac- 
ulty makes  liini  live  in  a  tree.  Tnsted 
uv  usin'  a  pisskin  wi(id  bag  fer  a  foot- 
ball, they  have  a  block  uv  granite  a  foot 
square,  an'  kick  it  around  with  there 
bare  feet.  The  only  reezon  they  dont 
play  football  with  the  big  10  is  because^ 
there  aint  room  on  our  field  fer  llOl 
more  players.  The  leader  uv  our  band 
uses  a  stick  of  dinamite  fer  a  baton, 
an'  the  only  tune  they  play  is  how  dry! 
[  am.    Wen  one  uv  our  students  wuz 

:  down  south,  he  picked  up  the  washing- 
ton  monument  to  see  wot  wuz  under  it, 

I  an'    we    have   a   photergraf  fer  proof, 

I  showin'  him  holdin'  ^he  monument  up 
with   one  hand  an'   dippin'   his  uther 

j  mitt  down  into  sum  black  heavy  liquid 
with  seems  ter  be  oil.  At  our  skool.  the 
fellers  take  these  here  big  wooden  bowl- 
ing balls  an'  dip  'em  in  hot  slue.  Then 
wen  they  cool  off,  we  put  'em  on  the 

;  ends  uv  sticks  an'  eet  'em  fer  taffy  ap-  i 
pies.    Our  skool  malks  the  big  30  look 
as  out  uv  date  as  a  girl  wot  aint  got 
lier  hair  bobbed.       SNOWSHOE  AL. 

BOY.   PAGE   UNCLE  NIV1PP 

fFnjm  Ibe  Lewiston  Jounial^ 
!  Dear  Sir: 

i     The  grate  in  our  furnace  broke  right 
j  in  t'ne  midst  of  the  recent  cold  spell, 
I  and   the    ciroun-stances    called    to  ray 
!  mind  my  experiences  with  the  first  fur- 
(  nace  we  ever  had.    It  was  not  till  five 
I  years  after  we  were  married  and  came 
to  I.^ewlston  to  live  that  we  discarded 
I  stoves,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  right 
now  that  1  wish  ^e  had  them  back,  for 
you  take  a  good,  large  parlor  stove — 
and  plenty  of  hardwood,  not  the  kind 
that  Vncle  Elnathan  Nmpp,  who  owned 
a  wood-lot  at  the  edge  of  town,  and 
fmployed  a  crew  of  seven  or  eight  men 
In  the  winter  to  cut  and  haul,  and  his 
wife  had  to  cook  and  care  for  them  as 
he  was  too  tight  to  hire  help  for  her, 
and  to  my  mind  it  was  the  meahs  of 
her  death,  even  if  old  Doctor  Forbett, 
whose  eyes  sort  of  went  back  on  him 
the  last  of  his  practising,  and  he  made 
up  a  lot  of  pills  out  of  sugar  and  some- 
thing to  make  them  bitter,  and  gave 
them -for  whatever  ailed  you,  and  had 
such  wonderful  success  with  them  thai 
a  patent  medicine  company  bought  the 
formula  and  is  still  selling  them  at 
dollar  a  bottle.    Vours  very  truly, 
I^ewleton,  Me.       MRS.  RAMBLKY 


M.  Stravinsky's 
Shows  and  Shaws 


TO  THE  EDITOR 

For  many  years  I  have  ended  the 
week  -with  the  Symphony  concert.  I 
read  In  the  Saturday  Herald  the  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Philip  Hale  and  so,  on 
Saturday  right,  I  have  an  accurate 
opinion  of  the  pieces  and  can,  marshall 
easily  the  appropriate  emotions.  I 
then  go  home  feeling  that  I  have  done 
my  duty  to  my  city  and  to  myself. 

Unfortunately  a  -week  ago  Saturday 
the    perfection    1    have    attained  was 
rudely  interrupted.    I  read  as  tjsual  my 
Saturday  s  Herald  and  was  told  that 
Stravinsky's  "  'Rite  of  Spring'  was  the 
abomination  of  desolation."    I  had  al- 
ready   heard    Stravinsky    once,  and 
doubted  somewhat  the  accuracy  of  this 
cruel    and    reactionary    attitude.      A  I 
friend  went  with  me  v-ho  had  never  '• 
heard  Stravinsky's  Rite.    He  was  worn  ' 
out  with  the  winter's  work  and  felt  that ! 


sweet    music   regarding  spring  mtfht 

reet  him. 

The  "Rite  of  Spring"  "was  by  request," 
and  after  those  who  had  requested  It 
had  flocked  out  we  settled  back  to  en- 
Joy  it.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
usual  dances  which  always  attend  the 
coming  of  spring,  at  least  in  poetry  and 
music,  t  do  not  remember  encounter- 
ing such  procedure  In  New  England. 
In  other  respects  the  first  part  was 
wonderfully  realistic.  The  program 
book,  which  gives  me  all  the  ideas  I 
have  with  regard  to  music,  omits  to 
state  anj-thing  about  the  Russian 
spring.  I  should  Infer,  however,  that 
the  spring  In  Russia  must  be  quite  like, 
our  New  England  weather.  At  all 
events,  the  first  part  dealt  -wiyi  every 
conceI\'abIe  kind  of  weather  and  often 
with  several  kinds  of  weather  at  once, 
and  in  this  way  reminded  me  completely 
of  our  own  New  England  even  to  the 
cold  in  the  head. 

At  the  intermission  a  woman  who  sits 
In  front  of  me  left  In  some  agitation, 
but  as  I  knew  that  she  was  a  devotee 
of  Brahms  and  frivolous  music  of  that! 
kind, 'she  undoubtedly  was  endeavoring 
to  escape  the  future.  The  rest  of  us 
remained  In  our  seats  and  braced  our-  | 
selves  for  the  second  part.  ; 

In  the  second  part  the  main  motive  | 
Is  that  of  a  girl  who  dances  herself  to 
death.  While  this  Is  not  the  usual  way 
In  which  we  in  New  England  greet  the 
spring,  we  ca;i  be  quite  sympathetic 
with  it,  Th0  opening  of  the  second 
part  was  disappointing.  There  were 
moments  when  the  instruments  played 
together,  but  at  length  came  a  contest 
between  tho  kettledrums,  egged  on  by 
the  cymbal.s.  and  the  Irregular  thump 
of  the  entire  orchestra,  which  remind- 
ed me  of  a  festival  of  the  New  Eng- 
land spring — the  march  past  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorables  In  the  days 
before  we  had  the  present  sumptuary 
law.  The  noise  increased  as  the  un- 
fortunate neared  her  end.  My  friend 
shouted  to  me  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  wanted  to  know  how  long 
this  was  to  last.  I  did  not  reply  be- 
cause I  had  some  doubts  whether  my 
voice  would  carrj'  so  far  and  I  feared 
that  In  one  of  the  rare  moments  of, 
silence  my  answer  would  cause  me  con- 
fusion, but  I  nodded  encouragingly  to' 
him  and  I  saw  him  rest  his  head  upon 
his  hand.  Finally  the  victim  dancedi 
herself  to  death  and  the  Rite  came  tol 
an  end.  On  looking,  around  I  was  re- 
lieved to  see  that  the  heroine  of  the 
program  was  the  only  one  who  appar- 
ently had  perished.  The  Tes\  of  us 
arose  and  filed  out,  with  the  feeling 
that  every  true  New  Englander  must 
have,  at  an  "extra  by  request,"  that 
we  had  received  more  than  our  money's 
worth. 

I  think  this  music  of  the  future  might 
properly  be  developed  in  twp  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Instrument  makers 
i  are  very  far  behind  the  modern  spirit. 
It  is  true  that,  like  everj'  modern  work, 
the  rite  demands  a  tam-tam,  and  there 
is  also  the  "rape  guero,"  vMlgarly  called 
a  Ecratcher.  But  these  are  not  ade- 
quate. What  is  needed  are  instru- 
ments thait  can  make  more  noise.  One 
conductor,  I  think  it  was  Gilmore,  at 
the  time  of  the  Peace  Jubliee  in  Bos- 
ton, ai-ranged  to  have  cannon  go  off  on 
the  Common  at  regular  intervals.  This 
Idea,  thus  crudely  expressed,  could  be  [ 
enriched  by  having  Instruments  of  that 
kind  at  in-egular  intervals  in  Symphony 
hall  itself.  If  then  cymbals  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  strings,  which,  after 
all,  are  weak  and  colorless  in  t'nese 
days,  and  fit  only  to  express  the  food 
of  love,  modern  composers  would  have 
an  orchestra  in  keeping  with  their 
ideas. 

I  also  feel  that  the  conductor  might 
well   be  dispensed  with.     There  were 
times  on  Saturday  when  Mr.  Monteux, 
with  his  punches  at  the  medicine  bag,' 
actually  kept  the  Instruments  together 
and  so  marred  the  true  effect  of  the  ) 
music,    which    under    such     restraint  j 
could   hardly    express    adequately  the 
idea  of  a  New  England  spring.    My  sug- 
gestion would  be  that  the  conductor  be  ! 
left    out,    and  that    each    instrument,  i 
augmented  by  the  kind  1  have  already 
described,   should  be   allowed   to  play 
fortissimo   with    staccato    intervals  of 
silence    irregularly    interspersed.  Ef- 
fects like  these  would  be  worth  while. 

In  any  event,  my  faith  in  Philip  Hale 
has  gone.  His  feeble  explanation  that 
he  is  really  not  a  reactionary  fails  to 
convince  me.  I  really  do  not  know  now 
what  my  emotions  at  the  concerts  ought 
to  be,  and  I  am  almost  reduced  to  form- 
ing my  orni  opinion. 

JOHANNES  SMITH. 


I  final  Rbrupt'onhiax.~ 

'•     II — The  return. 

Return  of  half-starved  beasts.  Sub- 
dued trum^etings,,  braylngs,  roarings, 
chatterlngs,  bowlings,  growling,  etc. — 
Terror  of  populace, — Bear's  choice  of  a 
victim. — The  dance  of  death. — Noisy  ap- 
proach of  bombing  plane. — Bursting  of 
large  bomb  that  finishes  every  one  and 
everj-thlng  .suddenly.  (Applause  of  mad- 
dened audience.). 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 

This  outline  of  Stravinsky  s  "The  Rite 
of  Spring" — a  tone  picture  of  spring  is 
fever  in  a  zoo,  suggested  as  a  means 
for  helping  the  uninitiated  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  this  epoch-making 
work.  FLORENCE  A.  BURT. 

Medford  Hillside. 

I — The  rebellion  and  escape. 

Introduction:  Harbingers  of  rebel- 
lion; consultation  of  the  beasts  (ele- 
phant, donkey,  lion,  monkey,  hyena, 
bear,  etc.).  2 — Slaying  of  the  keepers. 
Escape  of^  the  animals.  2 — The  mad 
filgiit  o?  the  crowd.  Sudden  silence.  3 — 
March  of  the  militia.  Shooting,  shout- 
!ng  and  general  uproar,   increasing  to  , 


1 —  Many  different  keys  are  use*  here 
in  consideration  of  the  scientific  fact 
that  no  two  animals  vocalize  in  the 
same  key. 

2 —  By  a  frequent  change  of  tempo,  the 
composer  ingeniously  suggests  the  dif- 
ferent gaits  of  the  various  animals. 

3 —  This  gives  the  audience  a  moment's 
respite.  It  Is  suggested  that  this  time 
be  spent  in  repeating  the  formula  "Bar 
by  bar,  measure  by  measure,  discord  by 
discord,  my  ears  are  growing  stronger 
and  stronger!" 

THE  RITE  OF  SPRING 

Who    wrote'  this    fiendish    "Rite  of 
.Spring"? 

What  ri*ht  had  Ue  to  write  the  tiling, 

Against  our  helpless  ears  to  fling 
Its  crash,  clash,  cling,  clang,  bing,  bans, 
bing? 

And  then  to  call  it  "Rite  of  Spring"— 
The  season  when  on  joyous  wing 
The  birds  melodious  carols  sing 
And  harmony's  In  everything! 
He    who    could   write    the    "Rite  of 
Spring," 

If  I  be  right,  by  right  should  swlnff! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Herald: 

Apropos  of  "The  Rite  of  Spring,"  I 
have  heard  just  such  sounds  in  th» 
country,  but  I  should  set  the  season 
later  in  the  year,  say  about  country 
fair  time  In  September. 

VERMONTER. 


"POTTERS"  AND  "JOAN" 

To  the  Editor  of  Tlie  Herald: 

I  went  to  New  York  on  business.  (I 
might  have  gone  on  a  train,  a  steamboat, 
or  a  motor).  Naturally  for  me  the  play, 
the  play  was  the  thing  to  tako  up  th« 
slack  of  time,  and.  naturally,  too.  It  waa 
Bernard  Shaw's  "Saint  Joan"  that  ap'^ 
pealed  to  the  conscience  of  an  old  play- 
goer. 

It  is  significant  that  thli  play  was 
first  produced  in  America,  and  not  in 
England;  certainly  the  centre  of  things 
theatrical  w^as  shifted  from  London  to 
Neiw  York.  This  was  emphasized  when, 
as  I  wrote  to  you  from  London  In  Janu- 
ary about  the  plays  I  saw  there.  I  found 
most  of  the  good  things  produced  there 
were  being  done  or  had  been  dono  In 
America.  Even  the  '^movle"  productlo;n 
were  "made  in  America,"  not  Germanv 
or  elsewhere. 

•  * 

I  yielded  to  temptation  and  went  to 
see  a  play  that  .modestly  pretends  to 
produce  a  "thousand  and  two  laughs."  I 
had  the  two.  The  rest  were  gallery 
laughs— laughs  from  that  not  inconsid- 
erable company  of  auditors  who  audibly 
titter  at  death  scenes  and  haw-haw  at 
such  prevalent  phrases  as  "I'll  say  It." 
"The  Potters"  may  be  said  to  be  a 
reveu  of  modern  domestic  life  pitched  in 
the  key  of  the  people,  about  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  It  did  set  on  some 
quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh, 
though  in  the  mean  time  there  was  no 
necessary  business  of  the  play  to  be 
considered.  There  was  none  worth  con- 
sidering. There  was  but  a  single  scene 
that  got  below  the  froth  of  life.  There 
are  plays  at  whose  nonsense  one  may 
laugh  and  come  away  satisfied  with  the 
use  of  the  evening.  "The  Potters"  Is 
not  one  of  them.     One  walked  homo 

j  sadly,  depressed,  ^^•^stfully  wi.shing  that 
the  J2.75  had  been  expended  In  victuals' 

I  and  drink.    And  that  reminds  me  that 

j  there  wasn't  a  cocktail  .served  in  the 
entire  12  scenes,  and  therein  the  play  Is 
original  In  modern,  up-to-date  produc- 
tion. There  was,  however,  a  good  deal 
about  oil,  but  not  a  senator  was  men- 
Uoned.  Maybe  that  was  one  of  the 
'thousand  an  two."  Donald  Meek  gave 
a  very  genuine  touch  to  "Pa"  Potter, 
but  he  and  his  wife  produced  two  chil- 
dren that  are  bad  examples  for  the  ris- 
ing generation,  although  one  of  the;n 
had  the  sweetest  Irish  brogue  imagin- 
able.   She  must  have  skipped  a  Yankee 

generation  or  two.  ,  i 

«   »    •  / 

I  was  further  tempted  to  see  a  mid- 
night performance.    Really  It  was  to  seel 
what  kind  of  an  audience  forgathered.! 

MTiat  fools  these  mortals  be."  And 
what  foolish  shows  forgathered  them!  I 
grant  you  I  do  not  know  much  about 
these  revues,  but  I  do  Hark  back  to 
shows  of  the  same  class,  and  the  vin- 
tages of  3  880  onward  had  quite  a  good 
color,  taste,  aroma,  and  were  much 
sounder  in  quality.  You  can  shuffle  anyi 
of  these  production  packs  of  itoday  aijd , 
play  any  hand  given  you;  the  resuJt  la' 
the  same.  Many,  If  not  most  of  these 
productions  may  well  be  the  cause  and 
not  the  comfort  of  the  "tired  buslnes' 
man." 

•   •  • 

But  to  revert  to  Shaw.    "WTiat's  the  ' 
use  of  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  him* 
It_  Isn't  necessary  to  do  so  ^o  enjoy  him 
With  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  and  I  re- 
call none  now,  all  of  his  plays  entertain," 


and  SOWS'  Of  tnem  proauce  a  thous^o 
and  two  laughs  that  sajtlsfy  and  send  . 
one  home  thinking,  smiling,  seJf-respect- 
ing,  and  not  questioning  that  full  va.lue 
has  been  received.  "Saint  Joan"  is  of 
this  class  In  the  laitter  respect.  Shaw's 
propaganda  Is  always  neutral.  Here  the 
church  and  the  state  are  igiven  a  two 
or  more  sided  treatment  that  is  of  the 
Shavian  (best.  The  scene  In  the  Eng. 
lish  camp  in  PYance  between  the  prel- 
ate, parson  and  warrior  stk'tesman  is  of 
•the  very  best  of  his  recent  work.  Harflly 
a  phase  of  tlieir  differences  is  left  un- 
touched or  unadorned.  The  atidlence 
was  really  stilled  toy  its  intense  Inter- 
est in  the  dialogue. 

It  matters  not  that  Mr.  Shaw  may 
show  himself  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Ford's  perhaps  now  regretted  estimate 
of  the  value  of  hi.story  and  make  the 
hitherto  accepted  causes  of  the  canon- 
ization of  Joan,  the  ?armer's  daughter, 
look  like  "bunk,"  or  that  he  divides  the 
responsibility  of  her  death  between 
the  French  and  English,  giving  the  lat- 
ter the  lion's  share  (and  why  not? 
that's  the  English  of  most  things — or 
used  to  be),  or  that  he  holds  both  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  up  to 
the  mirror  of  modern  belief  and  criti- 
cism, severe  and  caustic;  he,  as  usual, 
"gives  one  to  think,"  as  the  French  say, 
and  thinks  with  enjoyment  then  and 
thereafter. 

•  •  > 

I  suppose  the  major  portion  of  the 
audience  at  "The  Potters"  would  have 
gaped  open  mouthed  at  Shaw's  "Saint  I 
Joan"  and  some  would  have  been 
grieved  and  hurt,  wCi.is  others  would 
have  gone  away  feeling  cheated.  They* 
would  not,  could  not  sense  but  a  small 
part  of  the  value  of  the  play.  Even 
the  well  conditioned  jokes  of  the  Jew 
and  Gentile  would  not  liave  got  to 
them  in  their  two-sldedness.  Hence  It 
Is,  I  suppose,  that  the  managers  have 
^o  provide  shows  as  well  as  Shaws.  I 
confess  to  a  gladness  that  I  do  not 
^ow  have  to  witness  the  whole  show  of 
them  as  I  once  did. 

«  a  « 

Was  it  not  Shavian  that  in  the  epi- 
logue of  this  A.  D.  1429  "Saint  Joan" 
he  introduced  ".V  Gentleman  of  1920" 
who  gave  the  tag  to  the  end  of  the 
play,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  have 
to  proceed  to  Rome  to  learn  of  the  par- 
ticipant might  rightfully  solve  a  prob- 
lem but  just  then  suggested? 

"I'll  say  it."    METCALF  RUSSE1.L. 

Boston. 

THE  "AFTER-ALL"  FILM 

(By  James  Agate.) 
I  went  to  see  a  film  about  a  dusky 
Arab  chief  who  abducted  an  English 
lady,  put  her  Into  Arab  costume  and! 
subjected  her  to  other  indignities.  But 
fis  he  w^s  young  and  handsome  and  of 
the  exact  color  of  Cailler's  best  milk 
.'■hocolate,  his  victim  forgave  him.  On 
•he  other  hand,  when  a  rival  Arab  and 
!  irate  chief  stole  her,  put  her  Into  an- 
.ither  costume,  but  proffered  parallel 
indignities,  she  slapped  his  face,  and 
vvas  altogether  very  cross.  And  when 
i.ne  of  the  pirate's  myrmidons  clubbed 
:he  first  Arab  over  the  head  so  that  she 
.nousht  him  dead,  one,  and  only  one, 

scream  leapt  from  her  heart — "Ahmed, 
I  love  you!" 

And  It  fell  out  that,  after  all,  Ahmed 
was  no  Arab,  but  the  son  of  an  EJnglish 
lord  and  a  Spanl»h  dancer,  who  had 
fallen  out  of  his  perambulator  on  to  the 
desert  sand  and  had  been  adopted  by 
Uie  leader  of  a  passing  caravan. 

How.  then,  .vou  may  ask.  did  Euro- 
pean Ahmed  come  to  be  black,  or  so 
very  nearly  blaok?  There  Is  no  answer. 
You  may  ask  how  it  was  that  the  coro- 
ner's jury  did  not  discover  that  the 
earl  was  wounded  from  the  front, 
whereas  he  was  shot  from  behind.  But 
ther^  is  no  getting  away  from  -Ahmed's  1 
complexion,  which,  throughout  the  film, 
nad   been   genuine   nigger-brown.     AU  I 

we  know  is  that  in  her  heart  there  blos- 
somed a  white  flower,  the  rose  of  per- 
fect love. 


Carl  Herti,  the  magician,  who  died  1 
on  March  21,  received  a  salary  for  over  | 
40  years  of  $1000  a  week  for  London 
and  $1250  for  the  English  provinces.  He 
is  reported  to  have  left  about  $250,000. 
His  savings  he  put  into  brick  and 
mortar  and  he  is  said  to  own  big  prop- 
erties not  only  In  London  but  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York.  He  was  65 
years  old. 


'     Two    of    John   Golden's  productions 
occupy  places  at  the  top  of  the  list  In 
the  Theatrical  Hal!  of  Fame.  For  man; 
;  years  Charles  Hoyt  s  "A  Trip  to  China - 
i  town"  held  the  record  for  long  runs  on 
I  Broadway,  with  fi57  performances  to  it< 
credit.     "Seventh    Heaven  "    will  pas.- 
that  mark  on  Tuesday  night.  April  22. 
with   658   performances   at    the  Booth 
Theatre.    '  Lightnin'  "  played  1231  time-; 
at  the  Gaiety  for  Mr.  Golden. — Momini 
Telegraph. 


Maria  Jerit-;^  «  "^'J  '  I  Song,  a  Singer's  Liie,"  translated  "by 

FVodericif   H.    ^lartens,  ag:    39    illustrations,   is  published  by 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  It  is  a  volume  of  262  pagres, 
r.ot  provided,  alas,  with  an  index.  Twenty-eight  of  the  illustrations  por- 
tray Mnie.  Jeritza,  in  the  costumes  of  various  operatic  characters;  in  pri- 
vnte  life ;  for  the  most  part  alone,  bu*  once  with  Puccini,  once  with  Mme. 
Sembrich. 

Mme.  Jeritza  says  that  she  ia  a  singer,  not  a  writer,  yet  if  a  singer 

las  something  to  say,  "Why  not  so.v  it  while  the  laurels  are  green?" 

Did  she  write  down  her  reminiscences  with  her  own  lily  white  hand; 
did  she  dictate  them;  or  did  some  admirer  assist  her  in  her  agreeable 
V'lsk?  Parisian  actresses,  as  Mme.  Judith,  Mile.  Flore  and  others,  had  in 
I  heir  train  a  journalist  or  two  who  wrote  the  memoires  con  amore  for 

'leir  adored  ones  to  si^.  It  matters  not  whether  Mme.  Jeritaza  wrote 
■hese  pages  or  signed  them,  having  first  read  them;  her  book  abounds 

n  pleasing  gossip  about  her  life  on  the  stage,  her  opinions  on  opteras, 
'he  men  and  women  she  met,  and  in  engrossing  details  about  her  hair, 
ri'-ess,  daily  exercise  and  diet. 

There  is  much  information  about  the  Austrian  royal  family.  It  ap- 
isars  that  Joseph  II  was  a  kind-hearted,  liberal  emperor  when  be  was 
oung.  His  villa  at  Ischl  was  painted  yellow,  with  green  shutters,  and  it 
as  without  sanitary  plumbing.  He  wore  comfortable  old  clothes.  He 
ould  chat  affably  with  friends  and  acquaintances,  but  he  was  alvrays 
le  grand  seigneur.  On  another  page  she  says  that  there  was  nothing  of 
'le  autocr|at  about  Franz  Joseph  or  Karl.  And  the  archdukes  and  arch- 
ichesses  with  whom  she  was  intimate  were  most  amiable  and  unaffected. 

The  Princess  of  Parma  gave  her  a  gold  snuffbox  set  with  Brazilian 
'iamonds — "of  no  practical  use  to  a  woman,  of  course."  Cheer  up,  Mme. 
?ritza!    We  read  that  in  London  noble  dames  have  taken  to  snuff. 

.  There  is  a  pathetic  story  of  the  Crown  PrinCe,  little  Otto,  who  after 
ne  war  tore  his  only  pair  of  trousers  and  was  compelled  to  stay  in  his 
r.om  untiFhis  mother  mended  them. 


Mme.  Jeritza  was  thrilled  when  in  Vienna.    Standing  at  the  curb,  she 
-aw  Theodore  Roosevelt  go  by  in  the  imperial  court  carriage.    He  looked 
ght  at  her  and  smiled.    She  smiled  back  at  him  with  all  her  heart  and 
lul.    Then  she  remembered  how  she  had  heard  that  when  Napoleon  rode 
1  a  white  horse  in  Vienna  on  his  way  to  mass  his  smile  was  "brief  and 
aughty,"  with  a  short  nod  of  his  head.    She  does  Napoleon  injtistice:  if 
'?  had  seen  Mme.  Jeritza  he  would  have  grinned  his  approbation,  for  the 
preat  man  had  both  eyes  for  woman's  beauty. 

But  let  us  pass  to  more  important  things,  as  Mme.  Jeritza's  diet.  "A 
f-^t  prima  dojina  -destroys  all  the  illusions  the  most  glorious  voice  can 
produce.  ■ .  .  .  Though  I  never  do  rolling  exercises  on  the  floor  and  am 
fond  of  candy,  I  always  eat  in  moderation  and  never  touch  one  drop  of 
alcohol.  .  .  .  Personally,  I  cannot  stand  tobacco  smoke.  ...  I  rise  at 
9  o'clock,  as  a  rule,  and  eat  a  light  breakfast — eggs,  rolls  with  butter,  and 
coffee;  then  at  1:30  I  have  a  more  substantial  lunch — my  principal  meal." 
She  tries  to  be  in  bed  two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  she  takes  a  little 
'valk  or  ride,  if  time  and  weather  favor. 

"I  never  hesitate  to  eat  a  soft-boiled  egg,  let  us  say,  during  an  opera 
performance  intei-miesion,.  if  necessary.  Eating  has  little  to  do  with  the 
^'ocal  chofds." 

On  her  concert  tour  she  ate  chopped  pineapple  while  Mr.  Wolski  was 

-  aying  Paganini's  concerto.    "I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  singing 
^■ice  just  before  stepping  out  on  the  stage  than  pineapple  juice."  ' 

On  tbis  concert  tour,  by  the  way,  she  says  she  was  very  fortunate— 
•n  her  frocks;  "simp],e  in  design,  irrespective  of  color— old  rose,  green, 
nrange-yellow  and  what  not  (there  was  one  pure  white  gown  with  silver 
Pleading  which  caught  the  light  in  a  most  delightful  way)." 

Yet  armed  with  the^e  she  approached  Boston  "with  a  little  trepida- 
ion,"  for  she  had  been  told  that  our  audiences  "weighed  the  artists  who 
=^ited  their  city  in  the  balance  with  judicial  sternness  and  might  be  very 
-aptious  and  critical."    Mme.  Jeritza,  who  slandered  so  cruelly  a  Boston 

-  :dience?    The  Boston  audience  is  a  "dead  easy"  one.    We  now  regret 
•at  The  Herald's  reviewer  of  her  concert  did  not  describe  the  one  cos- 
ime  of  the  12  worn  on  that  occasion  instead  of  dilating  on  tone  produc- 
tion, interpretation  and  such  trifling  matters.    But  we  digress. 

Mme.  Jeritza  enjoyed  her  long  concert  tour.  "I  have  never  been  a 
n-reat  eater,  but  the  simple  things  which  usually  make  up  my  "bill  of  fare, 
and  did  on  this  trip— soft-boiled  eggs,  chicken  or  a  small  chop,  vegetables! 
e.^^pecially  baked  potatoes,  toast,  honey  and  mUk,  for  during  the  trip  I 
touched  no  coffee— never  tasted  better." 

We  note  with  regret  and  alarm  Mme.  Jeritza's  passion  for  eggs  ' 
even  when  they  are  soft-boiled.  Learned  physicians  frown  on  eggs,  which ' 
niake  one  bilious;  they  are  fatal  to  those  with  a  rheumatic  tendency.  Mme  » 
Jeritza  does  not  say  whether  she  breaks  the  contents  of  an  egg  into  a' 
5:lass,  and  then  seasons  the  mess  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  after  the! 
pood  old  America^  fashion,  or,  still  a  true  European,  taps  the  tops  of 
he  egg  daintily  with  a  spoon  and  eats  from  the  shell.  Why  are  these 
things  hid?    V,c  cannot  know  too  much  about  the  private  life  of  a  singer. 

She  does  her  hair  herself,  and  denies,  with  justifiable  indignation  the 
i  umor  current  m  artistic  circles"  that  her  hair  is  not  her  ov^m.  "I  might 
-8  well  state  categorically  that  my  hair,  all  of  it,  is  absolutely  my  own 
and  grows  naturally  instead  of  being  appliquee." 

Pearls  and  emeralds  are  the  only  precious  stones  for  which  she  reallv 
uZl'  inS"        K,^^  jewels.    "I  have  at  various 

times  lost  valuable  jewels  by  wearing  them  at  rehearsals  and  perform- 
ances and  do  so  no  more."  This  is  a  harsh  reflection  on  her  collegues 
and  others  mmistenng  to  the  M«e  in  her  operatic  temple.  Probably 
..Ime.  Jeritza  s  losses  were  to  be  atfributed  to  misdirected  artistic  temper- 


inferred  th.i  I  ritza  doe.s  not  give  a  full  account  of  her  life,  witft 

inicrcsting     i  ,  ,    ..i.out  the  nature  of  her  interpretations,  her  struggles,  * 
her  failures  and  her  triumph.s.   She  has  much  to  sny  about  her  colleagues 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  her  without 
I'lalice,  without  sly  but  condemnatory  rmearks  about  the  work  of  others. 

She  was  rather  harshly  criticised  in  New  York  for  her  Tosca  singing 
"Vlssi  d'arte"  lying  flat  on  her  stomach.  It  seems  that  al  a  rehearsal 
when  Puccini  was  present  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna  her  foot  slipped 
a«  she  was  going  to  the  sofa  and  she  fell.  Not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
^musical  action,"  she  sang  lying  where  she  had  fallen.  Puccini  was  simply 
delighted.  He  exclaimed:  "At  last  we  have  the  exact  way  the  "Visei 
d'arte'  should  be  sung!  Not  lying  back  on  the  sofa,  not  down  stage  by 
the  footlights,  but  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  stage!  In  a  little  scuffle  with 
Scarpia  you  fall  to  the  ground  and  there  you  lie.  .  .  .  You  are  not' 
addressing  Scarpia,  but  heaven." 

This  being  the  case,  Mme.  Jeritza  should  lie  flat  on  her  back  while 
she  sings  the  air,  even  though  she  says  that  the  song  when  she  is  lying 
on  her  stomach  "brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  my  audiences  in  New  York 
«s  well  as  in  European  opera  houses." 

A  scene  of  stoiAchtc  emotion. 

We  are  interested  in  remarks  made  to  Mme.  Jeritza  by  Richard  , 
Strauss: 

"The  nuisance  oJ  acting  in  opera  is  a  new-fangled  invention.  I 
"The  right  personality  outweighs  some  wrong  notes,  for  dramatic  ' 
truth  in  impersonation  is  more  important  than  they  are." 

r:et  us  end  with  a  glimpse  of  royaf  society,  by  which  Mme.  Jeritza 
was  naturally  deeply  impressed. 

In  Stuttgart  at  a  soiree  dear  King  Wilhelm  II  could  not  keep  his 
monocle  m  his  eye,  but  with  truly  royal  grace  he  picked  it  up  from  the 
carpet  as  often  as  it  fell-  thotlgh  many  rashed  to  be  thus  honored 


Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knobloch 
have  uritten  a  play.  "London  Life,''  for 
Drury  Lane.  The  Daily  Chronicle  tells 
how  they  worked  at  Fontainebleau, 
where  Bennett  had  a  house. 

"Knobloclc  took  one  near  at  hand,  and 
tliere  wrote  out  an  unusually  complete 
Bcenarlo  of  the  play.  Even  the  e.titij 
and  entrances  of  the  different  charac- 
ters were  indicated  in  it.  Every  morn- 
ing he  came  to  see  Arnold  Bennett,  who 
had  meanwhile  absorbed  information 
about  the  period  of  each  scene  of  the 
play  from  bound  volumes  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News.  With  the  vol- 
umes and  the  scenario  before  him,  Ben- 
nett wrote  the  dialogue." 


Knoblock's  new  play,  "Conchita." 
failed  in  London,  though  flie  women  in 
the  audience  on  the  first  night  wore 
sumptuous  coats,  shoulder  knotsof  arti- 
ficial fiowers  and  close  fitting  rows  of 
enormous  artificial  pearls.  It  appear.; 
that  the  main  interest  In  the  play  wnsf 
the  manner  in  which  embroidered 
shawls  were  worn. 


We  are  not  to  be  humbugs,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  are  always  to 
follow  our  lines  of  lca.st  resistance;  to 
take  ourselves  at  our  easiest,  most 
superficial,  sloshiest.  The  person  of 
ideals  and  sensibilities  must  be  ready 
to  experiment,  to  explore,  to  face  the 
possibilities  of  boredom.  He  must  have 
a  2est  that  will  help  him  over  (irld 
catches.  But  he  mustn't  persuade  him- 
.self  that  these  arid  patches  are  the 
oases.  Some  of  the  plays  done  bv 
Bupterior  persons  are  dull  and  bad; 
popular  successes  are  often  very  good. 
It  is  useless  to  ask  peoplorto  leave  their 
Barrie  or  their  Maugham  to  join  in  the 
adulation  of  some  fantastic  experiment 
which  can  only  be  supported  by  faith 
and  what  we  know  in  Lanca,«hlre  a.H 
"kiddin-  y'self."  And  yet  fantastic  ,-\nd 
other  experiments  must  be  made.— Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Some  small  time  acts  looking  ovoi- 
the  Boston  Theatre  and  comment  Inff 
upon  the  size  of  the  stage,  also  the 
age  of  the  theatre,  were  guided  to  the 
dressing  rooms  where,  they  were  in- 
formed. Booth,  Barrett,  Salvlni,  Mav^- 
Anderson  and  all  of  the  stars  ol" 
terday  had  dressed. 

Apparently  of  deep  reverence  at  the 
thought,  one,  exclalmec: 

"Great  heavens,  did  they  pla^■  thi,^ 
time,  too?"— Variety. 


KOUSSEVITSKY  AG-4IN 

(Manchester  GuardJan) 
N'othing  would  have  demonstrated 
more  conclusively  the  extent  to  which 
two  conductors  can  differ  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  a  work  than  a  comparison 
of  Welngartner's  reading  of  Beethoven's 
Vlnth  Symphony  last  week  with  that  of 
KoussevltBky  on  Monday  night.  It  was 
like  seeing  a  play  by  Ibsen  performed 
by  Norwegian  actors  one  evening  and 
repeated  by  a  Danish  company  the  next. 
Though  (he  written  language  rejnalns 
the  same,  the  pronunciation  of  the  two 
nations  is  so  widely  different  tht.t  with- 
out the  characters  and  incidents  the 
spectator  would  find  It  hard  to  realize 
that  he  was  witnessing  the  same  drama. 
Welngartner's   greatest   concern   is  to 

writ- 
it    to    the  reader. 
Koussevitsky  sees  It  through  the  col- 
ored spectacles  of  his  particular  inter- 
pretation.    Just  as  the  Danish  actor 
  would    lake    something    from  Ibsen's 

From  our  sympathetic  but  necessarily  short  review  it  should  not  bei'°""^^  -mfn  ^ff^TtTi^^eleranclTuh 

  burnings  and  gurglings  of  Ws  Idiom, 


When  she  goes  to  a  film  play  she  wears  her  hat  down  low  over  her 

lace  to  avoid  being  recoeTiired      N«f  fViof  cV.^.  ;=   j    .»     j    •  .     '  "  ■'"'s^^' "ii-i  b  greatest  concern 

Doufflao    Marv    pLrHo    "      A  Lf,  ashamed  of  admiring  give  the  symphony  simply  as  the 

Lougias,  Alary,  Charlie,  "or  that  dear  little  Jackie  Coogan,"  bn^  she         "o^e^  convev 
does  not  like  to  be  stared  at  or  to  hear  her  name  repeated 
grates  on  her  ears. 

She  says  she  is  a  good  cook. 


"That's  herl' 


so  the  Russian  conductor,  wno  oocupieu 
the  rostrum  at  the  Queen's  hall  on  Mon- 
day night,  infused  a  Slavonic  nervous- 
ness into  the  symphony  that  was  quite 
foreign  to  its  spirit.  Beethoven  was 
passionate,  ill-tempered,  morbidly  sus- 
ceptible to  suffering,  but  he  was-  not 
neurotic.  Nowhere  did  Koussevitsky's 
points  fail  to  arrest  attention,  but  It 
was  the  interest  of  a  pathological  study, 
not  the  joyful  contemplation  of  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  organism,  that 
one  derived  from  his  rendering. 

Whether  one  prefers  Welngartner's 
faithful  reading  or  Koussevitsky's  per- 
sonal interpretation  Is  largely  a  question 
'of  temperament.  In  each  performance — 
for  both  were  fine  in  their  own  way — 
the  first  three  movements  retained  their 
overwhelming  greatness  of  conce5>tion. 
But  can  one  ever  cease  regretting  that 
Beethoven  did  not  adhere  to  his  orig- 
inal intention  to  round  tlie  work  off 
with  a  purely  orchestral  finale?  Had 

he  published  the  "Hymn  to  Joy"  as  a 
separate  cantata  it  could  have  been 
conveniently  forgotten,  as  it  descrv'es  to 
be,  instead  of  reminding  the  hearer 
every  time  the  symphony  is  given  about 
the  extraordinary  \Vay  his  Inspiration 
had  of  forsaking  Beethoven  whenever 
he  toolt  to  writing  for  voices.  The  prin- 
cipal subject  of  the  present  finale  is 
sufficiently  trite  even  in  the  orchestral 
Introduction-^-almost  absurdly  so  If  one 
thinks  of  the  endless  sketchings  and 
the  anguished  pangs  that  preceded  its 
existence.  But  in  his  instrumental 
works  Beethoven  has  wrought  even 
poorer  stuff  into  pieces  of  sublime 
music.  It  v^as  because  he  treated  it 
vocally  that  he  failed  to  ennoble  this 
theme  in  its  development.  E.  B. 


I 


LOS  ANGELES'  HIGHBROW 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  read  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
"Club  women  in  a  thriving  suburb  are 
about  to  give  a  regular  performance  of 
Shakespeare's  'Winter's  Tale.'  but  out 
of  consideration  for  the  18th  amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  act  they  have 
cut  out  the  characters  of  Sir  Toby 
Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  Ap- 
parently It  is  their  belief  that  It  would 
never  do  to  offer  this  pair  of  drunken 
rascals  for  the  contemplation  of  a 
virtuous  and  sober  people." 

Some,  at  least,  of  the  citizens  ol 
California  appear  to  take  their  Shake- 
speare and  their  law  and  order  "with  a 
difference,"  to  judge  from  the  above 
paragi-aph  republished  in  one  of  your 
local  contemporaries  and  headed  "Vol- 
steading  Shakespeare." 

I  suppose  that  If  the  poor  dears  in 
Los  Angeles  had  been  producing 
"Twelfth  Night"  by  any  chance,  they 
would  have  felt  themselves  obliged  lo 
delete  the  song  of  Autolychus  In  the 
third  act,  although  it  is  no^'  sung  In 
the  presence  of  Perdita,  in  which  It  is. 
set  forth  that  "a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish 
for  a  king."  It  may  be  th/rt  their  eyes 
were  caught  by  those  lines  of  the 
bard,  doubtless  credited  b-y  them  to 
Pericles,  the  melancholy  Dane,  to  the 
effect  that,  though  some  may  be 
virtuous,  it  Is  quite  unlikely  that  there 
shall  be  a  total  dearth  of  cakes  and 
ale.  Oh,  well,  as  your  contributors  are 
rather  fond  of  quoting  and  as  Dryden 
would  undoubtedly  have  written  had  he 
thought  of  it  first,  "It's  a  mad  world, 
my  masters!" 

TIMON  OF  ATHERS  (GA.) 


THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

SoUto  de  Soils,  r'anlst  In  London: 
"He  ploys  sometimes  at  a  great  speed, 
Mke  a  very  road-hog-,  for  slieer  joy  of 
scorching:  h<>  distorts  his  rhythms,  so 
that  AV8  think  he  must  end  up  In  the 
ditch:  he  pulls  up  dead  or  dashes  off 
uith  a  jolt,  like  a  bad  driver.    It  may 

ne  awake,  but  tt  jars  the  sys- 


Wlio  is  Clara  Verson.  "An  American 
pianist."  who  recently  gave  a  recital  in 
London?  The  critics  spoke  disrespect- 
fully of  the  American  pieces  on .  her 
program. 

The  Daily  Telegraph:  "An  American 
ffroup  that  varied  between  th?  weakly 
imitative  manner  of  Emerson  Whlt- 
horne  and  Edward  Royce  and  the  frank 
commonplace  of  MacDowell." 

The  Times:  "The  examples  from 
America  had  no  great  jnerlt;  the  con- 
temporary writers  echoed  the  Idioms  of 
the  French  impressionists,  just  as  Mac- 
Powell,  who  represented  the  past  gen- 
eration, submerged  his  slender  individ- 
uality in  the  German  ocean." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  these  critics.  Mr.  Royce  cer- 
tainly has  talent  and  is  much  more 
than  an  echo;  MacDo-welVs  "indlNidu- 
allty"  was  "robust"  rather  than  slen- 
der, and  he  was  influenced  in  his  piano 
music  by  Grieg  rather  than  by  Ger- 
mans. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  remember 
Marguerite  Macintyre,  a  handsome 
English  woman,  who  once  took  the  part 
of  Donna  Elvira  In  Boston.  Now 
there's  another  Marguerite  MacintjTe 
In  London,  but  she  is  a  pianist. 


Marya  Freund,  the  singer,  who  made 
only  a  slight  Impression  liere  at  a 
Symphony  concert,  is  singing  again  in 
I'ciri.s  where  she  is  highly  appreciated, 
.-^he  introduced  in  Paris  on  March  23  the' 
avagely  Hebraic  songs  of  Ernest  Bloch, 
:irst  sung  in  Boston  by  Povla  Frish. 


Florent  Schmitt  is  writing  incidental 
music  for  a  film,  "An  Official's  Day." 

Eugene  Grossens  is  at  work  on  an 
ipera  founded  on  Arnold  Bennett's 
■Judith.'"  . 

Alfredo  Casella's  most  recerrt  compo-  , 
.^itlons  are  three  songs  (Italian  poems 
of  the  nth  century),  d'Annunzio's  ."La  I 
sera  flesolana"  for  voice  and  piano. 
Four  Fables  (Roman  Dialect),  a  second 
string  quartet,  and  three  Nocturnes  toi  ' 
orchestra. 

His  "Evolution  of  Music  Throughout 
ihe  History  of  the  Perfect  Cadence," 
witli    100  musical  examples,   has  been 
;  published  In  Italian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish. 


SHAKESPEARE'S 

AUDIENCE 

'Manchester  Guardian) 
I  suppose  that  the  Elizabethan  audi- 
ence Is  still  very  much  a  mystery.  So- 
cial developments,  I  take  it,  have  made 
it  Impossible  to  have  such  an  audience 
again.   I  am  no  authority  on  these  mat- 
ters, but  I  think  that  Shakespeare  and 
his  fellows  wrote  primarily  for  patrons 
and  connoisseurs:  that  the  people  In  the 
pit  had  to  take  what  was  offered.  Obvl- 
I  ously,  concessions  were  made  to  them, 
;  but  I  don't  know  how  far  these  were 
brought  by  demand  or  revolt  and  how 
far  from  good  will,  convenience  and  In- 
eradicable human  desire  to  laugh  to- 
gether.     Shakespeare,    certainly,  w^as 
more  alive  to  the  censure  of  the  one 
than  to  the  opinion  of  a  whole  theatre  of 
others.    I  think  that  those  fellows  In  the 
pit  must  have  been  considerably  bored 
at  times  by  the  long  speeches,  but  per- 
haps.  In   the   historical   plays   for  In- 
monlal  or  service,  as  something  that 
had  to  be  done  and   might  do  them 
Sood.    And  today,  I  don't  doubt,  there 
are  many  of  us  at  artistic  performances 
»vho  keep  quiet  because  we  feel  or  think 
that  they  are  doing  us  good.    One  has  a 
certain  respect  for  the  man  in  the  street 
who  goes  to  kinema,  music  hall  or  penny 
gaft  simply  because  It  is  what  he  likes. 
In  these  days  he  can  determine  the  kind 
and    quality    of   the    performance;  in 
Elizabethan  times,  I  suppose,  he  corld 
not.    .    .  . 

Is  Mr.  Drink  water  right  in  saving 
that  we  have  lost  the  "trick"  of  listen- 
ing to  verge?  Was  there  a  time  when 
we  had  it?  Were  the  Blizabefhian  au- 
diences more  acute  and  receptive  than 
any  we  ha-e  now?  Or  was  it  that  the 
connoisseur  had  the  pow«r  then?  I 
don't  know;  but  I  suspect  that  at  a  first 
performance  of  a  Shakespeare  play  only 
aoout  3  0  per  cen^;.  of  It  got  home  to  the 
majority  of  the  audience.  Shakespeare 
be.ng  an  old  hand,  would  take  care  that 
It  was  the  right  10  per  cent,  for  the  pur- 
pose. Possibly  there  was  a  little  klddln'  ^ 
even  on  the  part  of  those  patrons  and 
connoisseurs.  It  Is  difficult  for  the  best 
Intentloned  of  us  to  avoid  It  alto- 
Pfther.  And  Shakespeaa-e,  T  suppose 
f!a<l     an     advantage     over  present-day 


tiramatists  In  that  He  liaan  t  'lo  face  ^he 
competition  of  the  muslc^ialls  and  the 
movies.  W-ith  apt  leagues  and  such-ilke 
high-toned  things  on  the  one  hand  and 
these  popular  entortainments  on  the 
vlhec  the  ordinary  theatre  seems  to  load 
a  precarious  existence.  It  is  something 
Ilka  the  Liberal  party.  A.  N.  M. 


a   continual  inter- 


T.  E.  Dunville's  body  was  found  in  the 
Thames  on  March  22.  He  was  a  famous 
Btar  at  London  music  halls.  "Financial 
difficulties  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sad  end.  He  was  just  worn  out,  for- 
gotten by  the  public  that  had  once 
cheered  him  and  by  the  managers  who 
had  once  sought  his  services  .  .  . 
Tall  and  thin."  as  he  was  described  by 
the  London  correspondent  of  Variety, 
"he  had  a  weird  make-up  and  a  wealth 
of  quaint  gestures,  while  many  of  his 
Bongs  were  of  a  spasjiiodic,  disjointed 
type.  One  of  his  most  popular  nuih- 
bers  was  entitled  'Life  Is  Short'  and 
contained  the  lines,  'Little  boy — pair  of 
skates— broken  ice — heaven's  gates.'  " 


SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M. 
Performance  of  Haydn's  "The  Crea- 
tion" by  the  Handel  and  Hadyn  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Mollenhauer,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8  P,  M. 
Apollo  CJub,  Mr.  Mollenhauer,  con- 
ductor. Fourth  and  last  concert  of 
the  Apollo's  53d  season.  Part  songs: 
Buck,  Battle  Hymn  from  "Don  Mu- 
nio";  Speaks-Galnes,  Sylvia;  Cook, 
Swing  Along;  Baidamus,  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Alps  (ivith  baritone  solo 
by  William  H.  O'Brien);  Kremser, 
Old  Flenish  Song;  MacDowsll,  The 
Crusaders;  Ballantlne,  Song  of 
Night;  Gibson,  A  Summer  Lullaby, 
Weinzlerl,  Love  and  Spring;  Bland, 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny 
(with  solo  by  Gertrude  Tlngley); 
Strube,  Hymn  to  Eros  (with  solo  by 
Roy  K.  Patch,  tenor).  Gertrude 
Tingley  will  sing:  Hahn,  Trois 
Jours  de  Vendange;  Wider,  L'Abe- 
ille;  Gideon,  Berceuse  de  Province; 
Bax,  Femmes,  Battez  vos  Marys; 
Scott.  Afterday;  Griffes,  Feast 
of  Lanterns;  Peterson,  Australian 
Song;  Burleigh,  By  an'  By;  Wy- 
mann,  Spring's  Return. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hill,  8:15  P. 
M.  H.  Pembroke  Dahlquist,  bari- 
tone. Sindlng.  Light;  Parker,  Night-  i 
tall;  C.  Burleigh,  Break,  Break,) 
Break;  Scott,  Time  o'  Day:  Mini- 
lotti,  Povero  Marlnarj  Brogi,  Vis- 
lone  Veneziana;  Halle,  Im  Zitterrn- , 
den  Mondlicht;  Henschel,  Morgen- 
Hymne;  Sjogren,  Ack.  hvad  var 
lefnad  ar  fyktlg  och  snar;  Hagg', 
Per  Swinaherde;  Turner- Maley,  The 
Fields  0'  Ballyclare;  Hammond,  The 
Pipes  of  Gordon's  Men;  Gretchani- 
nov,  II  s'est  tu,  le  charmant  rossig- 
nol;  Bemberg,  II  neige;  Fourdrain, 
Sainte  Dorothee;  Duparc,  Le  ManoIr 

,  de  Rosemonde;  Carpenter,  Serenade, 
The  Cock  Shall  Crow;  F.  Bridge, 
Come  to  Me  in  My  Dreams,  Love 
Went  a-Rlding. 


cdurse  between  the  visible  and  Invisible 
world  it  would  breed  confusion.''  But 
from  thence  to  infer  that  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  will  never  permit 
anything  of  this  nature  to  be  is  an  in- 
consequent conclusion;  U  is  not  usual 
tor  devils  to  be  permitted  to  come  and 
violently  carry  away  persons  through 
the  air,  several  miles  from  their  habita- 
tions; nevertheless  this  was  done  In 
Sweedland  about  twenty  years  ago  by 
means  of  a,  cursed  knot  of  witches  there. i 
— Increase  Mather,  president  of  Harvardj 
College  at  Cambridge  and  teacher  of  a.\ 
church  at  Boston  in  New  England,  16o3.j 

APRIL  NEWS  I 
New  suits,  new  hats.  ' 
New  boots,  new  spats.  ^ 
New  shirts,  new  socks.  i 
New  skirts,  new  frocks. 
New  bats,  new  racquets, 
Cravats  and  jackets, 
New  everything  for  Algernon  aJid  Sonia. 

New  fads  and  vogues 
In  modes  and  brogues, 
.^Lnd  something  new 
In  peekaboo. 
New  frocks  and  frills. 
New  coughs  and  chills. 
Neuralgia  and  pneumonia. 

_^  — A.  M.  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

We  read  that  the  drinking  of  methy- 
lated spirits  in  London  has  now  reached 
Mayfair,  "the  home  of  the  smartest  set 
of  smart  society."  This  is.  indeed,  sad 
news,  for  whiskey  and  gin  in  London 
are  still  within  the  reach  of  women, 
rich  and  poor.  In  Victorian  days  the 
noble  dames  drank  sherry  and  port. 
Prof.  Saintsbury  tells  us  that  when  he 
was  a  dancing  man— It  must  have  been 
about  50  years  ago — the  nicest  girls  of 
his  acquaintance  danced  on  beer. 

There  is  this  to  be  said:  A  four-ounce 
bottle  of  pure  spirits  of  wine  costs  6s. 
6d.  in  England;  a  similar  quantity  of 
methylated  can  be  bought  for  3d.,  ,'ind 
."sixpence  will  buy  enough  to  keep  a 
person  ossified  for  three  days. 

The  habit  of  drinking  methylated 
spirits  in  Scotland  was  Introduced  by 
Immigrants  from  eastern  Europe.  J> 


I         Stelnert    h^ll,    8:15    P.    M.  Elsa 
j     Giorlov,  sopra'^o;  Henry  Lichtwardt, 
j     pianist;  May  Forslind,  accompanist. 
!     Arias  and  songs  by  Mozart;  a  group 
of   Scandinavian    songs;    songs  by 
Buzzi-Peccia;   Chopin -Buzzi-Peccia, 
Curran,    Spross,     Densmore.  May 
Forslind,  accompanist.  Piano  pieces: 
Beethoven,  "Appasslonata"  sonata; 
Alkan,  Le  Vent;  Sauer,  Murmure  du 
Vent;  Chopin,  Berceuse  and  Scherzo 
B-flat  minor. 

THURSDAY— Steinert  hall,  3  P.  M. 
Antoinette  Szumowska,  pianist. 
Schumann,  Carnaval;  Daquin,  Cou- 
cou;  Rameau,  La  Poule;  Debussy, 
Danse;  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Mazur- 
kas,  op.  7  Nos.  3,  1,  op.  24,  No.  4, 
op.  52,  No.  2,  Etudes  (A-flat  major 
and  C  major);  Paderewski,  Inter- 
mezzo Polacco;  Liszt,  Etude  D-flat 
major  and  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
No.  13. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert 
of  the  Cecilia  Society.  Mr.  Jacchia, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M., 
23d  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr,  Monteux,  conductor. 
See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M. 
Concert  of  music  for  young  people 
of  all  ages.  Guy  Maier,  pianist. 
Treendle,  The  Merry-Go-Round  and 
March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers;  Grieg, 
Nocturne;  Schubert- Liszt,  The  ErI 
King;  Severac,  What  the  Old  Music 
Box  Says;  Chopin,  Etudes,  F  minor 
and  A  minor,  op.  25;  Welodie,  Gluck- 
Sgamhati;  Polenc,  Perpetual  Mo- 
tion: Debussy,  The  Minstrels;  Mosz- 
kowskl,  The  Juggling  Girl.  Mr. 
Maler  will  speak  briefly  before  each 
piece. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repe. 
tition  of  Friday's  Symphony  cen- 
cert,  Mr.  Monteux,  conductor. 


THE   LOW  DOWN   ON  SIMSON 

'  Regardin'  this  here  argument  about 
hoo  made  the  sun  stand  still  an'  hoo 
wax  the  strong  feller,  etc..  I  hope  my 
wurd  is  still  considered  the  authority. 
Stnison  WU7.  the  strong  feller.  Ali  Baba. 
the  king  uv  EgjTpt.  wsjz  envious  uv 
Simson's  trick  uv  pullin'  up  trees  ter 
pick  ills  tcoth  with,  nn'  sent  his  daugh- 
ter Cinderella  lor  give  hlni  a  hair  rut. 
Cinderella  slipped  Slmson  a  King  Tut 
bob  an'  made  it  po?slbIe  fer  50,000  sol- 
Jiers  ter  drag  him  in  with  scarcely  eny 
effort.  Simson's  frend  Hercules  got 
peeved  an'  made  the  sun  stand  still 
over  Egypt  so  AH  Bab.i  coodn't  run 
any  moonlite  picnics.  Ali  Baba  tied 
Slmson  ter  a  pillar  In  the  Elks'  building 
an'  gave  a  ttag  party  there  that  nite. 
Slmson  pulled  out  the  pillar  ter  tickle 
one  Mv  the  dancers  with  it.  an'  the  re- 
sult wuz  awful.  Among  the  seriously 
injured  wuz  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Sir 
Galahad.  Sir  Harrj-  Lauder  an'  2  travel- 
ing men  frum  Meridon.  Ct. 

SNOWSHOE  AL. 

PEAS  AND  LIVE  WIRES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  an  unexpected  guest  at  lunch- 
eon the  other  day.  The  hostess  seemed 
much  perturbed  because  there  were  no 
pc.-is  to  go  with  the  croquettes  which 
she  had  provided.  She  said,  "I  or-| 
dered  a  can  of  peas  at  the  grocer's  only 
this  morning,  but  just  as  I  was  about 
to  open  the  can  I  saw  by  the  label  that 
tiic  stupid  man  has  sent  me  petit  Pols' 
—whatever  that  is — instead." 

I  enclose  an  advertisement  which 
begins:  "AVe  have  a  few  openings  for 
live  wire  ."talesmen." 

Would  not  the  selling  of  "live  wire" 
come  under  the  head  of  dangerous  oc- 
cupations? Also,  would  it  be  consld- 
vired  a.  "needed  household  commodity" 
in  every  home?  We  all  know  house- 
holds where  we  would  like  to  see  a  live 
wire,  or  something  equally  deadly,  hut 
they  are  the  exception,  it  seems  to  me. 

Somorville.  F.  C.  T. 


SATIRICAL  AMERICA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Wa.s  there  ever  a  better  time  for  a 
satirist  than  today,  but  the  satirists  ap- 
O'-ar  to  be  dead  or  sleeping." — As  the 
World  Wags. 

So  far  frcrn  all  the  satirists  being  dead 
or  sleeping,  America  is  today  one  uni- 
ver.sal  satire.  To  be  a  satirist  one  ha;; 
only  to  recor^  and  relate  facts.  We 
have,  to  begm  with,  an  industrial  oli- 
garchy calling  Itself  a  republic.  Plumbers 
arc  ."^anitars"  engineers,  undertaker.-)  mor- 
ticians (which  means,  If  it  means  any- 
thi:ig,  people  who  cause  death),  real 
est'ate  dealers  are  realtors,  gravestone 
merchants  are  memorial  craftsmen,  col- 
leges send  out  brochures  entltled'"Busi- 
ness  a  Profession,  "  and  we  appiaud  Eu- 
rope, after  allowing  It  to  dump  its  slops 


on  us,  for  leliing  us  we  a>^^  gcyoa. 
The  most  Ingenious  literary  sattres  ever 
conceived  are  paltry  affairs  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  our  geniuses  of  ad- 
vertising. Tou  cannot  satirize  a  people 
which  breathes  and  lives  on  satire.  If 
tliey  could  get  it  through  their  heads 
that  you  were  trying  to,  they  would  tear 
I  you  to  pieces. 

Take  anything  whatever,  tell  what  it 
calls  itself,  state  what  It  says  it  does, 
explain  what  it  says  it  is,  tb?n  say 
■what  it  really  is  and  what  It  actually 
does,  and  you  will  have  all  the  satire 
you  want. 

Then  try  to  say  it  or  sell  it,  If  you 
want  to  find  out  how  much  of  it  the 
public  wants.    SWEET  LAVENDER. 


BRYAN.  BROADCASTER 

.\s  the  World  Wags; 

There  are  fundamental  things  in  our 
national  life  that  are  inseparable.  Will- 
iam Jennings  Br:-an,  our  candidate, 
from  the  splendid  Isolation  of  Nebraslia, 
has  addressed  us  in  terms  that  do  not 
equivocate.  From  the  crimson  gullies 
of  the  western  pra-hayries  to  the  surg- 
ing blue  of  Miami's  dulcet  shore  the 
silver-voiced  one  has  spoken.  Listen  in. 
We  orators  are  not  going  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  finding  out  how  it  is 
done.  AVe  may  have  to  broadcast  the 
world  some  day. 

"My  frisnds — the  Issue  is  plain— we 
are  not  organ  grinders,  but  men — voters 
are  not  monkeys— give  me  water,  water 
everywhere — no  booze  todaj-.  no  booze 
today — where  are  we  drifting?  I  tell 
vou  m'  friends,  you  cannot  have  hos- 
pitable barrooms  without  hospitals — 
jaz^jiggers,  rum  hounds  and  evolution- 
ists are  against  us — I  appeal  to  you  my 
friends — my,  I  say — z, — z — z." 

The  audience  does  not  sleep  when 
the  starlit  voice  is  wagging  the  ether, 
yet  if  we  could  only  have  a  great  orator 
as  President,  to  tell  us  bedtime  stories! 

The  golden  glow  is  dj-lng  in  the  AVest. 
Dawn's  silver  gossamer  lifts  its  spider's 
web  from  the  rum-soaked  pra-hayrles, 
but  the  silver  tones  are  still  there,  a 
permanent  part  of  the  ether,  a  throb- 
bing reminder  that  the  great  candidate 
is  still  with  us,  and  with  both  lungs. 

I  J.  JONES. 

I  — — 

I  Parisians  admiring  the  .American 
hockey  team  wondered  why  it  did  not 
have  better  luck  in  England.  They  at- 
trilyute  the  failure  of  the  Americana  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  climate. 

In  1866  there  was  an  international 
sculling  race  on  the  Thames.  .\  once 
famous  American  oarsman  was  defeated. 
.Artenius  Ward  in  his  second  letter  to 
Punch  gave  the  reason:  "I  can  only  ex- 
plain Mr.  Hamil's  resunt  defeat  in  this 
country  on  the  grounds  that  he  wasn't 
used  to  British  water.  I  hope  this  ex- 
planation wiU  be  entirely  satlsfactry 
to  alt.'^  ' 

"THE  BAT"  PLAYED 
ATTHEARLINCTON 

The  .\rIington  Theater  opened  last 
evening  with  "The  Bat,"  a  mystery 
play  by  Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart  and 
.Xvery  Hopwood.    The  cast — 

Lizzie  Clara  Coleman, 

Miss  CorneUa  A'an  Gordcr. .  Mabel  Wright: 

Billv  (the  butler)  Arthur  O'Keetej 

Brooka  Rex  Benwaral 

Miss  Dale  OKdcn  Virginia  Richmond, 

Ur     Wells  Ernest  Howard' 

.\ndcrsoii   la  detective)  .  Harvey  Haya 

Richard   Fleraming  Robert  Stevens 

Reginald  Beresford  Harold  Heaton 

An  Unknown  Man  R.  Jack  Dunbar 

That  there  is  no  mystery  play  like 
an  old  one  was  illustrated  at  last  eve- 
ning's performance  of  "The  Bat,"  a 
play  that  has  been  broadcasted  over  tho 
country  till  it  has  not  left  one  mile 
unturned.,  Everyone  from  Uncle  Ezra, 
"down  Maine."  to  Chief  Three  Bears 
in  the  wilds  of  the  AVest  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  feel  his  flesh  creep  in 
horror  at  its  thrills.  And  the  amazing 
thing  is  that  it  still  can  excite  a| 
targe  audience. 

Many  mijgivlngs  as  to  its  success 
have  been  expressed,  since  the  revival 
months  ago  at  the  Opera  House  was 
not  enthusiastically  received.  It  has 
been  some  time  since  its  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  in  1920. 

The  play  is  a  baffling  mystery  wlth^ 
one  crime  after  another  in  rajild  sue-, 
cession.-  One  assault,  two  murders.: 
and  a  batik  robbery,  all  mixed  up  with  I 
cases  of  inistaken  identity.  Every  char-  j 
acter  sejms  to  bo  working  at  cross  pur-  j 
pose  every  other  one.     The  final  t 

solution'' does  not  come  until  the  end 
of  the  last  act,  'when  the  identity  of 
the"bat"  is  disclosed. 

The  company  at  the  Arlington  is  com- 
posed of  artors  who  have  played  in 
various  of  the  lesser  companies  of  "The 
Bat."  Mabel  AVrlght,  who  played  Miss 
Van-  Gotder,  is  from  the  Tejcas  com- 
pany, and  claimed  the  honors  of  the 
evening.  As  a  lady  of  60,  with  marked 
ability  as  a  detective,  she  is  the  one 
Pearson  .upon  whom  suspicion  never 
rests,  and  a  nervous  audience  Is  happy 
for  her  irreproachable  character.  Billy 
the  butler  didn't  appear  very  oriental, 
but  was  eSlcioBt  tn  bis  capacity.  Har- 


'.s  a  tiillr 
^  funny.  i 
.i.i  s  i    I  I.         >■  ■  .  laken  but  it  , 
■  .-s  tt>  name  thorn  all— the  play's  the 

Jliat  the  aMdIpnco  rnjoyod  it  was 
"  »-n  by  the  excited  character  of  Us 
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Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  yester- 
day as  wo  were  walking  from  the  meet- 
ing house  that  he  made  It  &  point  to 
road  serial  stories  In  periodicals,  month- 
'.y  and  weekly,  not  only  for  the  enjoy- 
ment thus  derived.    "The  practice  leads 
ij  ooncentratlon  of  thought  and  eier- 
i  lsee  the  memory,"   said  the  eminent 
joolologlst.    "At  present  I  am  reading 
three  stories.    I  can  tell  you  what  hap- 
pened In  the  last  Issue  of  eaxA  one 
and  I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
Uie  next  Instalments.    For  Instance,  I 
am  anxious  to  find  out  whe<ther  that 
>aohfs  company  with  Mr.  Isinglass,  a 
singular  philosopher,  will  find  burled 
eaaure,  and  whether  the  scoundrel  Sul- 
van  wlil  use  the  gun  that  he  stole  and 
ound  the  hero.    Of  course  he  will  not 
.1  him,  for  the  hero  nrust  marry  the 
■  rl  Jilted  by  the  vlUaln." 
Listening  attentively  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
.though  we  do  not  purpose  to  bo  his 
oswell,  we  were  reminded  of  an  old 
:ory.    Perhaps  we  have  already  told 
It  will  bear  re-telUng  many  times. 
A  Bostonlan  entered  a  western  town 
t  night.    Church  bells  were  ringing,  a 
::6et-lron  band  was  playing,  and  there 
ere  fireworks  on  the  Common. 
"Why   thie   celebration?*   asked  the 
iostonlan  of  an  excited  native.  > 

"Why,    etranger,    don't    you  knowT 
Judith  Shakespeare'  Is  concluded." 
'    "Y«s,"  said  the  Bostonlan  gloomily, 
"I  know  It;  but  'Nature's  Serial  Story' 
la  stlU  continued." 

We  ore  old  enough  to  recall  the  days 
when  men  and  women  awaited  Impa- 1 
tlently  the  forthcoming  Instalment  of  ^ 
a  novel  by  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Reade 
and  Wllkle  Collins,  not  to  mention 
tiie  later  stories  by  Black,  Blackmore, 
'and  Thomas  Hardy.  There  were  readers 
jwho  were  perhaps  even  more  Impa- 
'tlent  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  char- 
acters In  Mrs.  Bouthwortfs  "Hidden 
Hand,"  In  "The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow," 
by  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. — how  many  times 
waa  that  thrilling  novel  reprinted  as 
a  serial?— and  In  other  thrillers  and 
shockars  in  the  New  York  Ledger  and 
the  New  Tork  Weekly.  And  we  con- 
fess without  shame  that  today  we  would 
rather  re-read  "The  Hidden  Hand"  than 
take  up  nine- tenths  of  the  novels  now 
published  with  their  fulsome  "blurbs" 
iof  publishers'  recommendation. 


irauily  ad'ulr,  w  t, 
recommend  It."  " 

;  •    We  ha\ ,.   ■■        .%  -m 

s  of  Boston  by  more  or  less 
1  men  of  the  east,  and  wo 
icj^.Kod  m  the  sight.  Does  not  an 
.American  sporting  a  derby,  a  silker,  or 
a  TjTolese  hat  with  a  foolish  feather  in 
it  present  a  sorry  spectacle  In  any  city 
of  the  Orient,— and  often  in  the  streets 
of  Boston?  The  free  and  independent 
(Ha!  Ha!  likewise  Ho!  Ho!)  American 
citizen  is  conventional  in  dress.  The 
hatter,  mad  or  sane,  crowns  him  and  he 
takes  the  hat — "our  best  people  are 
wearing  them"— without  regard  to  the 
shape  of  his  head,  which  may  be  globu- 
lar or  may  run  up  to  a  peak. 

Dr.  Holmes  sang  sweetly: 
"Virtue  may  flourish  In  an  old  cravat, 
But  man  and  nature  scorn  the  shock- 
ing hat." 

And  what  form  of  head-gear  did  he 
recommend  in  his  "Rhymed  Lesson"? 
The  beaver! 

HEROD'S  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

As  the  World  Wags: 
If  you  have  a  waiting  list  for  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  you  might  add  the  njime  of 
Dr.  Emma  B.  Young- Slaughter. 

CHILDE  .HAROLD. 

Messrs.  Mussmaker  and  Mussmaker, 
attorneys  of  'Greenfield,  la.,  are  now  be- 
ing considered. 

GEOGRAPHER  FOR  THE  A.  P. 

"He  (Dawes)  w-as  particularly  at- 
tracted by  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Col- 
iseum, Pompeii,  and  the  museumb  which 
have  to  do  exclusively  with  ancient  Ro- 
man history." 

C.  H.  C,  reading  this  under  the  head- 
ing: "Dawes  Views  Ruins  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  writes  to  us: 

"Oh,  yes!  Pompeii  Is  Just  across  the 
street  from  the  Forum." 


WATSON,  WHAT  DO  YOU  MAKE 
OF  IT? 

(Adr  In  the  E!venlng  Bulletin,  Providence, 
R.  I. ) 

SUIT  CASE — Lost.  Black  patent  leath- 
er, trimmed  with  brown,  containing 
live  animals,  evening  gown  and  satin 
pumps,  etc.   Call  .  Reward. 

FROM  UKRANIA,  ^IR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  last  week  that  Mr.  Bogoljubow 
had  gained  In  thei  chesa  tournament  Jn 
New  York. 

I'm  going  to  name  my  old  tom-turkey 
after  this  eminent  master.  I  don't  know 
tlh*  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name, 
but  the  way  I  shall  pronounce  it — with 
a  strong  accent  on  the  ante<penult,  fol- 
lowed by  a  decided  diminuendo — will 
make  the  best  example  of  Onomatopoeia 
I  know.       FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 


ON  THE  HEAD 

What  a  pity  that  the  fez  has  been 
abolished  by  the  governments  of  Irak 
and  Angora!  Not  that  we  ever  wore 
one.  (We  knew  a  man  who  always 
donned  a  Tam-o'  Shanter  for  his  dally 
bath.)  But  the  fez  is  picturesque;  it 
has  long  been  associated  with  the  east. 

"For  the  fez  Is  called  after  the  city 
where  it  was  first  manufactured."  This 
is  by  no  means  certain.  Strange  to  say, 
i  the  word  "fez"  did  not  appear  In  Eng- 
lish literature  before  1802,  and  then  In 
a  translation.  George  Augustus  Sala 
in  his  "Hats  of  Humanity"  has  little  or 
nothing  to  say  about  the  fez,  but, 
thumbing  that  little  book,  we  came 
across  a  paragraph  that  reads  curiously 
today: 

"On  that  day— If  ever^hat  day  comes 
— when  a  Moslem  lady  appears  In  the  , 
Bezesteen  in  a  Parisian  chapeau,  or,  in  I 
a  pork-pie  hat,  sips  her  sherbet  In  the 
Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  on  that  day 
the  Ottoman  Turk  may  cross  from  the 
Castle  of  Europe  to  the  Castle  of  Asia 
for  good.  The  Sultan  may  bolt  and 
i  bar  up  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  throw 
the  keys  into  the  Bosphorus;  for  there 
will  be  then  an  end  of  the  work  of  Ma- 
homet the  Conqueror,  and  the  eastern 
question  will  be  settled  for  ever." 

The  fez  was  a  symbol,  and  life  is 
drab  without  symbolisms.  We  like  to 
think  of  the  women  In  Wales  wearing 
men's  h*ts;  of  the  elaborate  head- 
dress of  Holland's  women;  of  national 
costumes,  now  worn  In  some  places  only 
on  fe«tal  occasions,  or  in  restaurants 
to  allure  visiting  Americans  In  search 
of  "local  color."  In  the  United  States  a 
senator  or  congressman  once  wore 
btoadcloth  and  leg  boots.  The  gambler 
I  in  the  Sixties  was  supposed  to  be  known 
by  a  broadcloth  coat,  a  headlight  dia- 
mond In  a  frilled  shirt,  and  a  white 
I     iec  hat  with  a  weed  around  It. 

,  Crawfurd  Price  says  that  the  fez 


WHY  DIDN'T  HE  BURY  IT? 

(From  the  Miltord  Dally  News) 
The  owner'  of  the  pig  straying  into 
my  place,  2S  Chestnut  street,  last  night, 
must  call  for  It  at  once.    Walter  W. 
Watson,  undertaker.  • 


SINGS 'CREATION'  I 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emll 
MoUenhauer,  conductor,  sang  the  "Cre- 
ation" yesterday  afternoon  In  Syjnphony 
hall  for  the  75th  time  In  Its  career.  The 
soloists  were  Mabel  Garrison,  soprano; 
George  Meader,  tenor;  Henri  Scott, 
bass,  and  Edith  Whltcomb  Steeves,  for 
the  final  quartet.  The  Boston  Festlral 
orchestra,  John  W.  Crowley,  principal, 
played.  The  organist  was  Frank  H. 
Luker. 

Since  strange  things  can  happen,  who 
knows  but  what  some  day  a  young  con- 
ductor of  a  coeducational  college  glee 
club  or  of  a  music  conservatory  chorus 
win  develop  a  taste  for  Haydn?  With  a 
chorus,  not  too  large,  at  his  disposal,  of 
youthful  singers  who  have  never  sung 
a  note  of  Haydn's  music  In  their  lives, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an  orchestra 
similarly  Inexperienced,  this  unusual 
young  person  could  prepare  a  perform- 
ance of  the  "Creation"  that  would  make 
most  people  stare. 

He  would  see  that  this  novel  perform- 
ance marched  for  the  most  part  swiftly 
forward;  Haydn,  from  what  we  read  of 
him,  Avas  not  of  a  temperament  to  suf- 
fer heaviness  gladly.  He  would  draw 
a  sharp  line  between  what  is  majestic 
and  what  Is  metrely  graceful — and  he 
would  lay  out  his  dynamic  scheme  ac- 
cordingly. He  would  recognize  that 
1  Haydn,  who  lived  In  Vienna  in  a  day 
when  exceedingly  good  Italian  singing  i 
was  constantly  to  be  heard,  wnyte  mu-  I 
sic  for  the  voice  which  itself  cries  out' 

for  singing  of  fine  finish.  Oraspta*  ttie 
f^t  that  Haydn  knew  a  thing  or  two 
about  the  o^hestra,  he  wou  d  see  to  U 
thut  not  a  feature  of  Haydn's  score.  b« 


it  of  Liolody  or  "color  or  drania.tlc  forc», 
failed  of  its  duo  effect. 

Of  course  he  would  need  countless  re- 
hearsals, for  orohestTB  and  chorua  alikeu 
And  ho  might  not  easily  find  Rololst* 
with  the  big  beautiful  \-olceK.  the  traiiw>d 
technique,    the    versatility,    and  th» 
knowledge  of  style  needful  for  Haydn's 
Creation   music.     Abie     »olo  slngeri, 
however,  do  exist,  and  this  Ideal  con- 
ductor could  teach  them  to  sing  th« 
Toi  tatlves  simply.    What  a  perform- 
lanco  he  would  givel 
,  That  yesterday,  the  conditions  that 
obtain  being  taken  into  conslderatlou, 
was  excellent.    Though  the  chorus  sans 
not  always  with  their  usual  precision  of 
[attack,  they  sang  with  to;ie  frequently 
ibeautlful    (especially    In    the  opening 
bars),  and  though,  again,  they  showed 
not  always  warm  feeling  for  the  senti- 
ment In  hand,  they  never  failed  to  rise 
|to  the  occasion  of  an  exhileratlng  close. 
The  orchestra  played  with  closer  atten- 
tion  to  euphony  than  Is  always  th« 
case,   sometimes   very  beautifully  In- 
deed. 

The  soloists  brought  lesser  gifts  than 
their  renown  would  have  led  one  to  ex- 
pect. Mr.  Meader,  whose  voice  mel- 
lowed as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  never- 
theless did  his  finest  singing  early  la 
the  day,  In  the  smoothly  delivered  pas- 
sage about  the  silver  moon.  Mr.  Scott 
rehearsed  with  unction  the  catalogua 
of  the  animals,  the  skittish  tiger  and 
the  lion  that  roared,  ending  his  men- 
tion of  the  'Isinuous  worm"  with  a 
sonorous  low  D.  The  audiende  was  very 
large.  R. 


"GIRL  SHY"  FILM 

FENWAY— -XJIrl  Shy,"  with  Harold 
Lloyd,  Jobyna  Ralston,  Carlton  Griffin 
and  Richard  Daniels.  Directed  by  Fred 
Newraeyer  and  Sam  Taylor. 

The  soul  and  the  substance  of  the  film 
comedy  is  the  gag-man.  that  ingenious 
diviner  of  ribald  laughter  and  the  loud 
chuckle,  once  turning  the  much  abused 
oustard  pie  to  his  uses,  and  now  the 
many  tricks  of  screen  photography.  His 
I  name  naver  appears  on  the  program; 
he  may  be  one,  and  usually  is  many.  To 
tlie  comedian  who  lightly  tosses  off  his 
'  quips  the  applause  is  given,  and  In  this 
instance  he  deserves  it. 

Harold  Lloyd  supplements  the  me- 
chanism by  his  comic  pantomime,  hie 
exuberance,  and  his  wistful  pose  of  the 
sliy  youth  beset  by  women.  /In  "Girl 
Shy"  he  plays  the  tailor's  apprentice, 
Ian  Incorrigible  stutt^eir,  girl-shy,  who 
'spends  his  evenings  in  his  lamplit  gar- 
ret writing  pungent  Impressions  of 
"How  to  Make  Love."  Like  Merton, 
his  serious  effort.  In  the  hands  of  a  pub- 
lisher, becomes  "The  Boobs  Diary,  '  and 
is  turned  to  a  Jest. 

Less  ingenious  than  "Why  Worry, 
but  with  a  sound  story  to  carry  it. 
"Girl  Shy"  la  equally  preposterous,  from 
the  timid  lunges  of  Harold  when  he  first 
meets  the  girl,  and  conceals  her  Pomer- 
anian In  an  old  man's  beard,  to  void 
the  eye  of  the  conductor,  to  the  feverish 
race  to  the  city,  in  an^  out  of  automo- 
bUe,  In  and  on  top  of  trolley  car,  on  and 
off  horseback,  through  ditches  and 
poultry  store;  aild  again  In  his  fervent 
proposal  to  the  girl  as  the  stone  that 
he  Is  sitting  on  proves  to  be  a  turtle 
and  wafts  him  s'.owly  Into  the  pond. 

It  Is  still  the  same  old  slap  stick  of 
villain,  chase  and  girl,  but  Its  means 
are  so  improbable,  its  by-play  so  skilful, 
that  It  Is  alays  hilarious.  As  the  lead- 
ing lady,  Jobyna  Ralston  is  pretty  and  a 
j  capable  actress,  who  meets  Lloyd's  ban- 
I  ter  demurely. 

A  poignant  one-act  tragedy.  Among 
the  Missing,"  of  a  French  deserter,  and 
Ihls  mother,  with  Lucille  Lavene  and 
1  William  Nigh,  and  another  of  the  Louis 
iTolhursfs  "Secrets  of  Life,"  In  this  in- 
I  stance,  of  the  bee,  are  also  on  the  pro- 
I  gram  this  week.  E.  G. 


"The   Changelings"  Has 
First  Production  in  Bos- 
ton—Out  of  Common 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ^  ! 
HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE-Flrst 
time  In  Boston  of  "The  Change  Ings 
a  comedy  In  three  ^<=ts  and  an  epilogue, 
by  Lee  Wilson  Dodd.  Pro^V'^^^  <Zt^ 
York  by  the  Henry  Mnler  Theatre^m- 
pany  at  Henry  Miller's  Theatre  on  Sept. 

r."'  "^!w   Emma  Dunn 

Dora  Fjber....  ..Blanche  Bate. 

Karen  Aldcroft.  Reginald  Mason 

Fe.iwlck  Faljer.   ^StnTV  Miller 

Wallace  Aldcroft  ::iLouT,  I.a  Bay 

Fisher.....   Geoffrev  Kerr 

^  '"''iJt^^'' .•;::.Ruth  Chatterton 

Kay  Faber   p  „  KremDo 

Clyde  Halatead  Walter  Baldwin 

""fhe-  Fab^rs-  and  the  Aidcrofts  are  old 
friends.  Aldcroft  is  convenUonal  n  ni s 
processes  of  thought  and  opinion  o' 
how  others  should  behave 
His  wife  is  imbued  with  modern  Ideas. 
She  believes  that  a  woman  should  roi 
low  her  Instincts  without  fear  of  Mrs. 


liruiuiy;  she  .vhoiild  1>«  ni'iif'i  in  !>■' 
audai  Ky.  .Sli«  has  read  Kr»ud,  Is  con- 
versant with  the  thcorlen  of  H(l%«iiced 
thinkers.  Kibor  Is  tn'-llned  to  agree 
with  her.  while  hia  wife  sympathlies 
with  Aldcroft.  They  are  all  dlsouselng 
life  and  morals  In  their  resperllve  ways 
when  voung  Faber  ontern  and  flls  them 
that  his  wife  Kay,  the  daughter  of 
the  AldcroftB,  has  run  away.  He  does 
not  give  the  man's  name;  he  1«  Tiot 
sure;  hn  does  not  oare,  for  he  still  loves 
Kay.  Then  the  parents  discuss  the  af- 
fair. Mrs.  Aldcroft  sides  with  her 
daughter.    Bitter  words  are  In  the  air. 

Aldcroft  claims  the  right  to  read 
Kay's  letters  to  her  mother.  Perhaps  he 
win  find  out  the  villain's  name  so  he 
can  call  him  to  oocount.  This  angers 
his  wife.  It  comes  out  that  the  villain 
Is  a  popular  novelist,  one  Halstead. 
Mrs.  Faber  and  her  son  leave;  so  does 
Aldcroft.  Faber  remained  to  console 
Mrs.  Aldcroft  by  embracing  her  raptur- 
ously. Unfortunately  Kay  comes  In,  is 
shocked,  and  disappears.  The  respec- 
tive parents  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  mlsmated.  Ald- 
croft should  have  married  Mrs.  Faber; 
Faber  should  have  married  Mrs.  Ald- 
croft. "Change  partners;  all  hands 
around."  And  this  because  Kay  a  es- 
capades provoked  contradictory  opinions 
and  harsh  words. 

Hero  is  an  excellent  first  act.  An 
Idea  that  Is  not  new  Is  treated  In  a 
novel  way  and  skilfully.  The  charac- 
ters are  natural,  well  defined  and  In- 
teresting. The  dialogue  Is  crisp, 
pointed  and  not  forced.  Pome  might 
say  that  the  antrance  of  Kay  and  her 
surprise  are  deliberately  theatrical, 
but  such  surprises  due  to  an  unex- 
pected entrance  have  been  known  to 
occur  even  in  the  houses  of  "our  best 
people." 

The  second  act  ts  not  so  deftly  con- 
tinued. The  two  couples  In  turn  visit 
Halstead's  apartment,  hoping  to  find 
Kay  there  before  i.t  Is  too  late.  There 
is  a  comic  serving  man,  whose  talk 
with  Kay  before  the  parents  arrive, 
consumes  vahiabls  time,  and  brings 
comedy  down  to  farce.  Aldcroft  Is  hit  by 
Halstead,  and  Is  fondled  by  Mrs.  Faber. 
Kay  goes  home  before  this  row  occurs. 
Faber  and  Mrs.  Aldcroft  come  In  and 
the  other  couple  sneaks  out  not  to  be 
seen  as  In  a  Palais  Royal  farce.  Hal- 
stead,  a  selfish,  egotlstica  1  brute 
insults  Mrs.  Aldcroft,  who  Is  disgusted 
with  Faber  because  he  does  not  thrash 
him. 

She  leaves  tempestuously,-  whereupon  ' 
Faber  does  thr.ash  Halstead,  but  this, 
like  Medea's   slaying  of  her  children, 
is  not  done  in  the  presence  of  the  au- 
dience. Halstead,  by  the  way,  la  not 
clearly  drawn   by  the   dramatist.  His 
motives  throughout  are  not  explained. 
He  Is  a  conventional  figure  of  melo- 
drama. The  act  is  saved  by  the  charm- 
I  ing  scene  between  Aldcroft,  beautifully 
'  played  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  his  daughter. 
I     In  the  third  act  the  chief  scene  Is  the  , 
!  one   between   Kay   and    her  husband, 
i  The  parents  slowly  come  to  their  senses,  j 
and  find  out  that  thpir  respective  mar- 
riages were  not  a  mistake.    There  Is 
no   more  talk  about   "suppressed  de- 
sires." or  "inhibition."    They  probably 
realized  that  amorous   adventures  at 
their  age  were  ridiculous. 

In  the  epilogue,  they  are  grand- 
parents. The  opening  dialogue  of  the 
first  act  Is  repeated,  as  Anatole 
France's  "The  Gods  Are  Thirsty"  be- 
gins and  ends  in  the  same  manner,  al- 
though the  man  is  not  the  same  one." 

The  comedy  as  a  whole  1^  »ut  of  the 
common;  treating  In  a  ve"ln  of  mild 
satire  certain  modern  theories  which 
are  akin  to  the  gospel  of  free  love;  a 
comedy  that  without  ramming  a  moral 
down  the  throat  of  the  spectator  leads 
him  to  serious  thought  and  reflection. 
It  was  capitally  played  by  the  prin- 
cipals. Miss  Chatterton  was  pretty  as 
the  somewhat  shadowy  Kay,  who  did 
not  know  exactly  what  she  wanted.  Mr. 
Kerr  played  a  difficult  part  with  fine 
intelligence  and  artistic  restraint.  Mr, 
Krembs  was  conventionally  capable  in 
the  ;ine  conventional  part. 

There  were  many  curtain  calls.  Mr. 
Miller  stepped  out  of  his  part,  his  one 
inartistic  action  in  the  performance, 
and  made  a  long  and  rambling  speech. 
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ST.   JAMES— "Polly  Preferred,"  by 

Guy  Bolton,  staged  b7  Samuel  Godfrey. 
The  cast: 

Jimmy  .Till  Mlddleton 

Polly  ......Ann  Maaon 

Bub  Boy  at  the  Automat  Martin  Burton 

.loseph  Rutherford  Paul  Gordan 

Bob  Cooley  Walter  Gilbert 

Owen  Kennedy  ».  ...Ralph  M.  Remley 

Pierre  Jones  .....Harold  Chaso 

Walter  Brackett   ...Oeorpe  Spelvin 

Conrad  Clarke  Harry  Lowell 

Harold  Natlian  u  Mark  Kent 

Gladys  Helena  Maclntyre 

r.uth  Blake  Constance  Fowle 

Patsy  Curl  Caroline  Murphy 

Mrs.  Rutherford  . .-.  ■  •  •  .  ^''"'a  ^'i*'^" 

Crawford  Boswell  Samuel  Godfrey 

Burton  William  Jones 

•loj-ris   Houston  Richards 

FarrcUv  David  Smiley 

Baker,  'a  Ve'p'orter  Ralph  .Morehouse 

l^ilo.!  George  Foss 

"Polly  Preferred,"  presented  to  the 
patrons  of  the  St.  James  Theatre,  Is  a 
sparkling  little  comedy  In  three  acts. 
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It  Is  brimful  of  ready  wit  and  hUTnorj 
and  there  ars  no  dull  moments. 

Kveryone  knows  the  story,  since  It  Is' 
iUBt  a  short  tinio  since  It  enjoyed  a 
previous  visit  to  Boston.    Polly.  In  the 
person  of  Miss  Ann  Mason,  is  a  chorus 
girl  who  h.id  devoted  much  of  her  llfei 
iind  a  great  deal  of  saerlflca  to  her 
Idoal,  that  cf  making  a  name  for  'her- 
self, ond  of  setlng  that  name  In  prom- 
inence.   Just  as  she  Is  gaining  .a  foot- 
Ijold  she  is  ousted.     Polly,  in  a  res- 
taurant  musing   over  her  misfortune, 
tlnds   that    she   has   company    In  heij 
misery.  '  Bob   Cooley   Is   climbing  tlu 
Lidder  to  successful  salesmanship,  wher 
he  meets  with  the  same  fate  as  Polly 
i:utlng  .It  the  same  table,  a  natural  sor 
conversation  takes  place,  and  con. 
:idences  are  exchanged. 

Bob  Is  cnthusrlastic  over  Polly  antf 
knows  that  U«  can  "sell"  her,  sincel 
she  cannot  sell  herself.  Together  they 
plot  and  plan.  By  many  innocent  sub- 
terfuges. Bob  secures  the  interest  of 
moneved  men  to  finance  the  new  or- 
ganization which  is  to  film  Polly.  All 
does  not  go  so  ^^eU.  and  there  Is  a, 
tense  moment  when  it  seems  as  though 
the  contracts  are  about  to  be  signed. 
Joseph  Rutherford,  responsible  for 
"  Polly's  Initial  drop  from  fame,  enters 
the  scene  and  charges  the  pair  with 
fraud. 

The  situation  is  saved  by  the  charm- 
ing Polly  herself,  who  upon  inspection 
by  Crawford  Boswell.  acts  so  naturally 
and  deceives  his  so  cleverly  that  he  is 
convinced  of  her  acting  ability.  For  a 
year  successes  follow.  Money  rolls  Into 
the  organization  and  Polly  is  famous. 
When  Bob  is  ready  to  buy  his  share  of 
the  stock,  he  is  almost  swindled  by  the  i 
crafty  Rutherford,  who  tells  him  that  i 
his  option  has  expired  eight  days  pre- 
vious. 

Polly,  in  love  with  Bob,  conspires 
with  Mrs.  Rutherford  to  compromise 
herself  in  Rutherford's  apartment, 
which  will  of  course  ruin  her  and  con- 
sequently send  to  destruction,  Polly 
Preferred,  Inc.  The  story  is  ready  for 
press,  and  only  after  a  frantic  night  and 
hectic  morning,  and  Rutherford's  plead- 
ings to  Bob  to  accept  his  share  of  the 
firm,  is  the  matter  entirely  straight- 
i  ened  out. 

I  Miss  Mason  has  a  charming  knack  of 
I  portraying  the  southern  character 
■  whicli  she  Is  supposed  to  be.  With  a 
cliange  of  costume  she  assumed  another 
personality  Mr.  Gilbert.  as  Bob 
Cooley,  Is  a  clever  enthusiast,  and  one 
can  easily  forgive  the  few  excusable 
hesitations  that  here  and  there  arise. 
Morris,  Houston  Richards,  supplies  the 
laughter,  and  he  plays  his  part  very 
well.  E.  P.  M.  1 


PLAYS  CONTINUING 


ARLINGTON— "The  Bat,"  as 
performed  by  a  new  and  compe- 
tent stock  company,  composed  ot 
some  of  the  original  players. 
Popoilar  matinees  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  First 
week. 

COPLEY— "A  Message  from 
Mars,"  Richard  Ganthony's  play 
of  the  Martian  visitor,  revived 
for  the  second  week  by  the  Jewett 
company,  and  well  acted. 

MAJESTIC— "America,"  Grif- 
fith's film  of  the  revolution. 
Seventh  week.    See  film  notice. 

TREMONT— "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments," Cecil  B.  de  Mille's 
film  in  a  biblical  prologue  and  a 
modern  appliance.  Seventh  week. 
See  film  notice. 

WILBUR  —  "The  Gingham 
Girl,"  musical  and  dancing  show 
with  Jane  Richardson  and  Eddie 
Buzzell.  Lively  and  musical. 
Fourth  week. 


'THE  RABBIT'S  FOOT' 

Pr..TMOUTH  THEATRE;  "The  Rab- 
bit's Foot,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  and 
four  scenes  by  Rlda  Johnson  Young. 
The  cast: 

Phyllis  Dawn  Mona  Klngsler 

Mrs.   Dewn  Elizabeth  Risdon 

Fierce  Dawn  Cyril  KeiRhtley 

,The  Butler  ■yviillam  Bentley! 

1  Jerry  Hav-ward  Tom  Moor? 

The  Malrt  Alice  Hor:ne 

Heory  Barron  ,  Purnel  Pratt 

riar<>  Clarke  Syl\rla  Pieia 

.Sterling-  William  Gellatly 

Sam  Plarke  ESdw-ard  Donnelly 

Mr?,  Clarke  Tracy  L  Kngle 

Anderson  LJonel  Bevans 

"The  Rabbit's  Foot"  serves  to  Intro- 
duce to  Boston  The  Dramatists'  The- 


atrr.    Inc..    a    now   Drga:ii/.a  i  lo.i    i[i  ciia 
produoteg  field  with  one  play  only  be- 
hind It.    Not  content  with  the  produc- 
tions which  the  commercial  managers 
can  give  them,  the  dramatists  are  de- 
termined to   "roll   their  own."  though 
whether  the  freedom  of  the  dramatist 
or  the  profit^  of  the  producer  bo  the 
.  end  In  view  Is  not  perhaps  clear.  Next 
I  to, a  "Clitic's  play,"  an  author's  pro-' 
I  ductlon  ought  to  be  the  most  interests 
[  ing  experiment  the  theatre  can  offer. 
;  Cerlainiv"  it  takes  no  small  d.y^reo  o: 
I  courage    to    assume    the  responsibility 
both  of  writing  and  directing  a  piece, 
to  have  only  oneself  to  blame  for  what- 
ever goes  wrong  Is  not  an  easy  .sltuai 
tion  to  be  In.    Yet  to  all  appearances. 
The  DraTuatlsts'  Theatre,  Inc.,  assumes 
the  burden  with  light  heart. 

This  may  bo  in  part  due  to  tht 
atmosphere  of  the  piece.  For  the  plot 
concerns  Itself  with  a  young  man  whc 
has  banished  fear  from  his  mind  and 
vocabulary:  thus  relieved,  he  is  able  to 
throw  up  jobs,"  Take  options  on  Rolls 
Royces  (&.nA  redeelh  them),  play  the 
stock  market,  buy  apartment  houses, 
and  "bum"  tea  and  sandwiches  ad  lib. 
At  odd  moments  he  spouts  his  philoso- 
phies in  language  forceful,  if  strictly! 
conventional,  and  by  converting  Pierce 
Dawn  to  his  motto  at  once  sets  that 
hack  writer  of  continued  thrillers  on 
the  high  road  to  freedom  of  soul  and  a 
masterpiece  and  at  the  same  time  en- 
sures that  when  his  own  nerve  fails 
him  and  he  Is  about  to  lose  the  girl  of 
his  heart  there  is  someone  else  without 
fear  to  "carry,  on"  for  him.  That  the 
philosophy  is  sound,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted; that  it  takes  something  more 
than  mere  words  to  carry  it  is  one 
corollary  of  "The  Rabbit's  Foot." 

The  piece  Is  given  on  the  program  as 
a  comedy— a  comedy  apparently  being 
anythmg  that  is  funny.  "The  Rabbit's 
Foot"  13  undeniably  amusing,  but  it 
goes  out  Into  the  highways  and  byways 
of  humor  to  the  utter  demoralization  of 
that  subtle  thing  called  atmosphere. 
The  character  of  "Jerry"  is  distinctly 
Shavian  in  Its  bold  adoption  of  the  op- 
posite, unconventional  attitude  toward 
each  and  every  .situation;  but  it  lacks 
entirely  the  Shavian  brilliance  of  de- 
lineation, and  when  set  In  a  back- 
ground of  types  well  mounded  in  kind 
but  all  long  familiar  on  our  stage,  It 
becomes  farcical,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  burlesque.  There  are  plenty  of 
laughs,  but  the  play  as  a  ^vhole  goes 
nowhere  and  ends  with  a  curtain  that 
for  sheer  dependence  on  author's  whim 
surpasses  anything  seen  this  year  out- 
side the  musical  comedy  stage. 

Yet  Miss  Young  can  write  scenes  of 
genuine  high  comedy.  The  opening 
couple  of  minutes  are  excellent  dia- 
lo.eue  and  the  scene  in  act  three  where 
Pierce  converts  his  wife  to  the  simple 
life  In  an  apartmnt  house  is  as  deli- 
cately drawn  as  some  of  Milne's  best 
work.  But  combined  with  extravagances 
of  other  scenes  these  bits  are  lost,  a 
hopeless  dramatic  hodge-podge. 

Much  of  the  acting,  however,  redeems 
the  spottiness  of  the  play.  Miss  Risdon 
was,  as  ever,  charming  and  deft;  Mr. 
Kelghtley  rendered  worthy  support  to 
her.  Miss  Field  completely  won  the 
house  with  her  portrayal  of  a  20th 
century  tennis  star. 

As  for  Mr,  Aloore,  he  showed  at  times 
commendable  restraint  in  the  :  handling 
of  the  more  farcical  moments,  though 
his  conception  of  the  parts  were  per- 
haps a  trifle  less  suave  and  sure  then 
the  self-confidence  of  "Jerry"  seemed 
to  demand.  A  large  audience  laughed 
heartily  and  The  Dramatists'  Theatre 
(Inc.),  need  have  no  fear  of  the  financial 
success  of  their  offering.  Of  course  it 
is  just  possible  that  its  members  have 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  for' the 
drama  as  drama.  It  looks  a  bit  that 
way  just  now.  w.  R,  B. 


"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack' 
a  Romantic  Comedy 


SELWTN  THEATRK— J.  M.  Welch 
presents  Chauncey  Olcott  In  "The 
Heart  of  Paddy  WTiack,"  a  romaatlci 
comedy  In  Oiree  acts  by  Rachel  Cro- i 
thers.    The  cast:  ) 

Bridget  O'Reilly  Helen  Gumev  1 

Margaret  Fllnn  Klla  Rocit 

Mona  CaJrn  Willa  Fredric 

Dennis  O'Malley  Chauncey  Olcott 

Michael  Francis  Connors 

G'"anny  Nina  Savillp 

Squire  LImmering  Charles  B.  Verner 

L,arry  Llmmerlns  i.Kalman  Matus 

Mr.  O'Dowd  Richard  Qullter  ' 

Mrs.  O  Dowd  Blanche  Seymour 

Mr.  McOlnnla  .Tames  Marr 

Mrs.  McGinnIs   Maggie  Ryan 

The  title  la  misleading,  for  there  is 
immediately  the  thought  of  shillelahs 
In  action,  and  one  is  reminded  of  the 
interesting  digression  of  Richard  Golden 
on  Dopnybrook  Fair,  or  again  of  the 
lines  In  the  song: 

"And  the  .'itlcks  they  all  wint  whackin'. 
dTu-  ^'^■^  skulls,  faith,  they  were  crackin' 
AVhin  McCarthy  took  the  flureat  Ennis- 
corthy!" 

Miss  Crotliers  Is  to  be  congratulated, 
for  she  has  avoided  the  formula  of  Irish 
romance  There  is  no  leering  Michael 
\Za  -'^  '''L"  "°  erasplng  Irish  land- 
wfn  '""''■'    B'-l'iSet  O'Reilly, 

MLsti-^-r  and  Mr.,.  O'Dowd  and  Mlsth«r 


and  Mry    McGlnnl.s,  the TESter  quartet,  i 
the  litlg.Tnt."!  In  the  Incident  of  the  horse  1 
trade,  arc  lay  figures  of  Trish  drama,  I 
jet  their  treatment  Is  Ingenious,  and  if  ! 
<ne  excuse  Is  comic  relief,  bv  all  i^eans ' 
'f/^  l-S  Iiave  more  of  this  stvlc.  The 
dialogue,  too.  is  free  of  artifice,  often 
runny,  suggesting  the  soil  rather  than 
the  theatre. 

Now  Dennis  O'Malley,  In  his  younger 
ti;  appointed  guardian 

to  Mona  before  she  went  to  boarding 
school,  ruled  with  a  stern  and  ready 
hand.  Mona,  resentful,  called  him 
Paddy  -W'hack.  Back  from  boarding 
school,  she  la  an  attractive  and  ac- 
complished iniss,  O'Malley  Is  a  bach- 
elor, "hard  boiled,"  as  the  fellow  on 
the  comer  would  say,  none  too  young. 
His  law  business  Is  slow,  and  he  Is 
[forced  to  give  up  hia  office  and  con- i 
I  duct  his  business  at  home.  Thus 
propinquity  Is  the'  aid  to  Cupid.  Squire 
,  LImmering  would  have  his  son  I^arry 
for  Mona,  provided  the  "dot"  is  tempt- 
ing. O'IMalley  would  have  Mona  happy 
first  of  all.  Yet,  he  would  have  Mona 
for  himself;  but  there  Is  the  disparity 
of  ages,  Mona  would  bo  happiest  with 
O'Malley,  and  they  are  In  each  other's! 
arms  at  the  final  curtain. 

The  play  is  a  delight  In  Its  simplicity. 
It  Is  sweet  without  being  mushy.  There 
Is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stage 
pictures  seen  hereabouts  in  many  years, 
OS  when  the  wistful  urchin,  Michael, 
gives  consolation  to  O'Malley  a.',  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  terrace,  he  gives 
hope,  as  he  tells  of  his  day  dream,  "hia 
lady  of  the  moon,"  and  his  wish.  O'Mal-1 
ley  succumbs,  repeating  after  Michael, 
and  there  is  the  appanitlon  of  Mona,  on 
the  trellised  porch,  as  in  fulfilment. 

It  is  good,  to  see  Mr.  Olcott  back  again 
after  10  years.  And  It  is  a  mellowed 
OlcoUfc^j-ipened  in  song,  in  speech,  in 
dramatic  significance.  He  sang  "K 
Broth  of  a  Boy,  "Who  Knows,"  "A 
Little  Bit  of  Heaven,"  "Irish  Eyes  of 
Love,"  and  before  the  curtain  after 
the  second  act,  maliing  a  short  speech, 
he  sang  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose."  Willa 
Frederic  as  Mona,  simple  of  dress,  re- 
vealed a  delightful  personality,  free 
from  affectcdness.  For  the  others  of 
the  cast,  much  nralse.  T.  A,  8. 

NANCE  O'NESLL  UN 
B.  F.KEITH'S  BILL 

B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week  pre- 
sents an  exceptionally  strong  and  va- 
ried bill,  headed  by  Nance  O  Nell  and 
company  in  the  one-act  comedy  drama 
"All  the  AVorld's  a  Stage."  Miss  O'Neii 
Is  supported  by  Walker  Dennett  and 
Alfred  Hickman. 

Following  hf>r  act.  Miss  O  Neil  called 
attention  to  National  Vaudeville  Art- 
ists' week,  which  is  being  observed  this 
week,  and  appealed  for  support  of  the 
organization's  sick  and  benefit  fund,  to 
which  the  audience  responded  liberally 
when  members  playing  at  the  theatre! 
went     through     the     house  solicitine' 
funds.  "1 
There  are   several   other   high  class 
acts   on   the    program.    Including  Ben 
Bernie  and  his  orchestra,  whose  selec- 
tions ranged  from  jazz  to  grand  opera, 
and  brought  constant  applause  from  the 
audience. 

Marie,  Ethel  and  Florence  Fleming, 
pianist,    violinist   and    'cellist,  re.spee- 
tively,   also  pleased  with    their  .selec-  | 
tlons.    Lou  Lockhart  and  Legjrv  Page  In  I 
"Say  It   While   Dancing,"   received  an  ' 
enthusiastic    greeting.      Their  dancing 
number,s,  particularly  made  a  favorable 
impression.  Jack  McLallen  and  "Sarah,"  i 
in  a  comedy  sketch,  were  also  favor-  l] 
ites,  and  kept  the  audience  in  laughter 
during  the<r  appearance. 

The  bill  also  includes  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Jimmie  Bai  ry  in  their  new  act,  "The  -I 
Scandals  of  Hensfoot  Corners":  II.  and  | 
P.  Beatz,  whoso  feats  of  strength  and  | 
equilibrium  thrilled  the  spectators:  Joe  | 
Browning  in  a  "Timely  Sermon":  .Moore  ' 
and  Arnold  in  acrobatic  feats,  and  the 
usual  motion  picture  news  pictorial. 

Mary  Pickford  Seen  in  His- 
toric  Romance 


PARK— "Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon 
Plan,"  a  film  version  of  .Charles  Ma-  | 
jor's    historic    romance,    adapted  by 
Waldermar    Ywung    and    directed  by 
MarshaU  Neilan.    The  cast  includes: 

Dorothy  Vernon  Mary  Pickford 

iVl'"*''  ^'ernon  Anders  Randoir 

sir  Malcuim  Vernon  Marc  .^<acI>erTluv>t 

I.ady  Vernon  stn,^.  Daunipry 

hlr  John  Manners  Allan  Forrest 

Earl  of  Rutland  Wilfred  I..uc,-V5 

Queen  lili/abeth   flare  Eamr. 

Mar>-,  Queen  of  Scots  Estcllo  Tavior 

Earl  of  Leicester  Courtenay  Foole 

Dawson   c<,\\n  Kenn^' 

Jennie  Faxton  r.x>ttie  Pickford  Forrest 

The  costume  film  has  long  since  : 
passed  Us  heyday,  and  it  is  a  brave  one 
that  weathers  the  boredom  of  :i  public 
surfeited  with  the  trappings  and  the 
suits  of  romance,  especially  if  the  splr't 
lag.s,  .But  just  such  n  sta\inch  anfl 
lively  oasis  la  "Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall"  a  costuine  film  to  rank- 
with  the  brst  of  them.  ^  admirably 
I  directed,  anr|  borrowing  something  of 


the  wooded  beat»tir 
banks's  "Robin  Hoi 
bcthan  England. 

Again,  after  its  years  on  the  stage. 
In  Paul  Ke.ster's  dramatic  version,  t^o 
play  of  the  conflicting  cholers  of  that 
father  and  daughter,  when  the  Issue 
^^as  a  husband,  and  the  period,  EnglantJi 
of  the  1«th  century,  of  Elizabeth  andl 
the  plotlers  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scot'. 
Charles  Major's  romance  rings  true.  \ 
merry  Jade,  with  (he  gaminc?/t>s  of  old. 
Mary  Pickford,  as  Dorothy,  iidventurPST 
with  queens  and  courtiers,  and  in  the 
end  Is  given  the  man  that  she  would 
marry,  and  sent  to  Wales  by  order  of  a 
grateful  queen. 

Whether  it  Is  Charles  Major  r>r  Mar-  ' 
shall  Nejiian,  or  yet  Waldemar  Young, 
who  has  worked   the  adaptation,  who 
has  preserved  the  Integrity  of  the  piece, 
j  we  do  not  know,  but  it  Is  an  admirable 
I  bit  of  work,  from  the  greyness  of  the 
Tudor  architecture,  and  pointed  arch?« 
of    Haddon    Hall,    to    the    casting  of 
I  each  particular  player,  and  well  knit 
;  scenario.    At  no  time  do  the  players 
I  seem  dwarfed  by  the  pageantry,  nor  yet 
I  Is  the  ceremonial  neglected.    And  there 
1  are   the   Innumerable   bits  ,of  by-play, 
j  that   mark   each   Pickford   and  Neilan 
I  picture,   and  give   it  added  humor. 
The  most  outstanding  piece  of  act- 
ing was  of  course  that  of  Cl'ire  Eamen 
in   the   role  that   she   has  played  sev- 
eral tlitoes  on  the  stage,  and  in  which 
she  is  like  to  become  a  specialist,  that 
of    Queen    Elizabeth.     In    a    few  mo- 
ments,  Estelle  Taylor,   as  the  harssed 
Mary,    Queen    of   Scots,    makes  vivid 
Impression.      Of    the    others.  Anders 
Randolph  as  Sir  George  Vernon  stout 
and    choleric,    a    slightly  exaggcfeted 
Lady  Vernon  of  Mme.'  Dammery,  who  la 
made  the  iMtt  of  occasional  slapstick 
jesting,  and  the  humor  of  Allan  For- 
rest's John  Rutland,  are  deserving  of 
mention.     But   it   i&-  Marshall  Neila-i, 
who  from  the  bare  wastes  of  t.he  Si- 
beria   of    his    "The    Rendezvous"  haa 
proceeded  with   deliberation   and  skill 
to  film   a   Tudor   England,    and  from 
the  spirited   flashing  of  his  horst^nen 
from  Rutland  to  Haddon  Hall,  to  each 
small  group,  and  single  figure,  he  hai 
conceived  artistically,  E.  G. 


Performance  of  Balieff  and 
Company  Broadcast 


SHUBERT  THEATRE:  Nildta  Ball- 
eff  and  hia  Chauve-Sourla,  which 
means  the  Wooden  Soldiers,  Katlnka, 
the  Gypsy  Singers  at  Yard's,  the  Cho- 
rus of  the  Brothers  Zaltzeff,  and  many 
other  favorites  of  a  previous  appear- 
ance In  Boston,  returned  last  evening, 
to  complete  fittingly  a  long  and  ex- 
tremely successful  sojourn  In  America, 
the  land  of  radio,  jazz  and  art.  Radio 
there  was  last  evening,  for  the  per- 
formance was  broadcast,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Messrs.  Comstock  and  Gest; 
not  one  shriek  of  Jazz  was  there,  but 
art  in  abundance.  Best  of  all,  an  audi- 
ence appreciative,  keen,  responsive; 
such  an  audience  as  stirs  Balleff  Jhe 
chatterer  to  new  flights  of  Interlocu- 
tory eloquence,  to  new  twists  of  his 
polyglot  vocabulary.  One  suspects  that 
our  friend  with  tbe  face  of  a  very  in- 
nocent full  moon  knows  more  of  the 
English  language   than  he  discloses. 

The  program  was  in  many  features 
new.  One  of  the  novelties  was  the 
chanting  by  M.  Balleff  himself,  assisted 
by  a  quartet  of  mischievous  maidens, 
of  "Marlborough  s'en  va-t-en  guerre," 
to  music  arranged  by  Alexel  Archangel- 
sky,  while  grotesque  figures  Illustra- 
tive of  the  text  of  the  song  whisk 
across  the  stage  behind  a  low  set  para- 
pet. 

The  program  oflters  one  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  this  song;  the  learned 
Groves  offers  another.  The  latter  states 
that  It  was  Malbrough  (Malbrok)  who 
went  to  war,  that  authors  of  words  and 
music  are  not  positively  known,  but 
that  the  song  dates  back  to  1700.  He 
adds  that  after  Marie  Antoinette  made 
it  popular  in  France,  Beaumarchals  in- 
troduced It  In  'Flgaroade.'  from  which 
da  Ponte  made  the  text  of  the  opera 
"Le  Marlage  de  Figaro,"  In  1784;  that 
Beethoven  repeated  it  In  his  "Battlo 
Symphony"  (1813),  as  the  symbol  of 
the  French  army.  All  seem  to  agre« 
that  the  air  Is  that  to  which  "Wc* 
won't  go  home  till  morning"  Is  sungi 
for  that  Is  the  tune  which  M,  Archan- 
gelsky  now  utilizes. 

Nor  does  M,  Ballefl-  follow  the  ver- 
f^ion  which  the  voiceless  Trilby  sang 
when  Inspired  by  Svengall.  Rather,  he 
tucks  on  a  parody  after  the  death  and 
burial  of  the  valiant  warrior.  In  which 
for  tag  he  nienwiy  admits  himself  as 
W'lfeless. 

The  Parada  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers 
again  won  vociferous  applause,  as  did 
Its  sequel,  Katlnka's  Unexpected  Ro- 
mance, which  again  brings  in  the  cap- 
tain and  his  men  In  a  neat  commingling 
Of  the  parade  music  and  Katlnka's 
sprightly  poi'tg.  Thre  artistic  bits  Wore 
Porcelaine  ciej  Saxe,  wherein  the  two 
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of  women  garbed  In  red  and  yillow.  In 
lulk  8onB9  teeming  with  robust  humor; 
the  Chinese  BUUkeTi,  with  Mme.  Feh- 
ner  «nd  four  male  singers:  the  Three  j 
Huntsmen,  a  Russian  popular  song  of 
a  previous  century:  and  a  potpourri 
from  '  II  Barbtere  dl  SlvlgUa." 

As  before,  the  most  picturesque  num- 
ber, and  the  most  satisfying,  vocally, 
is  A  Night  at  Yard's  In  Moscow.  1840. 
How  tliose  18  men  and  women,  each  an 
accomplished  soloist,  and  all  making  » 
superb  chorus,  could  rip  out  the  rol- 
licking tunes  of  ••Robin  Hood,  given 
the  chance!  .  „ 

There  Is  more  of  humor  in  this  new 
program,  humor  that  needs  no  trans- 
lator's aid.  The  skit.  "Surgery.  by 
Anton  Chekoft,  with  Messrs.  Dalmanoff 
and  Salama  as  toothache  victim  and 
dentist,  was  as  primitively  and  trutli- 
fullv  comlo  as  anything  that  Kddle 
i  Cantor  and  George  LeMolre  ever  staged 
kJ  in  "The  Follies."  E.  G. 


■\Ve  have  received  several  letters  in 
contradiction  of  our  statement  that  the 
correct  spelling  of  a  dish  of  toasted 
cheeso  Is  "Welsh  rabbit,"  not  "Welsh 
rarebit."  One  writer  deplores  our  ignor- 
ance: two  or  three  are  courteous  in 
shedding  light  on  one  that  sits  in  dark 
ness. 

,  Alas!  and  lack-a-day!  Have  our  ef- 
forts in  past  years  to  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  the  comraMnlty  been  wholly  in 
vain? 

We  always  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  B. 
M.  Washburn  with  pleasure.  He  ■writes 
u3  as  follows: 

RABBITS  AND  "RAREBITS" 

As  the  world  Wags: 

In  your  column  of  Saturday,  you  give 
vent  to  poigTiant  pain  at  my  use,  In  a. 
recent  letter  to  the  "Mall  Bag,"  of  the 
term  "Welsh  rarebit."  You  contend 
that  it  should  have  been  "rabbit."  If 
you  will  look  In  Webster's  Dictionary, 
World  Syndicate  Edition,  p.  598,  column 
1,  you  will  find  rare-bit  defined  as  "a 
dainty  morsel."  Further,  a  great  many 
of  o^ir  social  leaders  eat,  almost  daily 
and  before  going  to  bed,  a  rare-bit,  few, 
I  fancy,  a  rabbit,  and,  if  so,  I  fancy  the 
world  •would  surely  wag  to  them.  You 
are  undoubtedly  and  unconsciously  con- 
fused with  ragout  of  hare,  and  even  lhi.s 
dainty  gets  behind  businesadress  oftener 
than  behind  a  dinner  jacket.  This  lapse 
of  yours  has  shattered  an  ideal  of  mine. 
Mull  it  over. 

Boston.  R.  WASHBURN. 

Welsh  rabbit,  not  rarebit,  belongs  to 
a  class  of  words  which  ■were  at  first 
used  facetiously.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

Codfish,  Cape  Cod  turkey.  The  little 
fish,  the  bummalo  of  South  Asiatic 
coasts,  is  the  Bombay  duck. 

Half  a  sheep's  head  boiled  with  onions 
Is  tlie  German  duck. 

A  turkey  in  England  is  a  cobbler's 
colter,  al.so  an  alderman  in  chains, 
when  It  is  ■well  stuffed  and  garnished 
with  sausages. 

A  herring  is  a  Norfolk  capon.  A 
bloater  is  a  Billingsgate  pheasant. 

As  for  the  dictionaries.  The  great 
Oxford  dictionary  under  the  ■word 
"rarebit,  Welsh,"  only  says:  "See 
Welsh  rabbit."  Unfortunately  the  sec- 
tion which  should  contain  this  word  is 
not  yet  published. 

The  smaller  Oxford  dictionary  has 
"Welsh  rabbit,  a  dish  of  toasted 
cheese."  Under  "rarebit"  Is  "See  Welsh 
rabbit." 

Grose's  dictionary,  second  edition, 
London,  1778:  "Welch  rabbit.  Bread 
and  cheese  toasted.  See  rabbit."  Rab- 
bit is  defined  by  Grose:  "A  Welch 
rabbit;  bread  and  cheese  toasted." 
"Rare-bit"  is  given  as  a  secondary 
word,  sometimes  used,  but  not  THE 
word. 

We  do  not  recall  the  spelling  "rare- 
bit" in  novels  or  essays  written  by  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Richard  Graves:  "The  Spiritual 
Quixote"  (1772);  "Go  to  the  tavern, 
and  call  for  your  bottle,  and  your  pipe, 
and  your  Welsh  rabbit." 

Thackeray:  "The  Newcomes."  1.  "The 
goes  of  stout,  the  Clough  and  Crow,  the 
Welsh  rabbit,  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
.  .  .  the  song  and  the  rtjp,  in  a  word, 
passed  round  merrily." 

William  Maginn,  28th  of  the  "Maxims 
of  Odoherty,  first  published  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine  in  1824.  "Much  is  to 
be  said  In  favor  of  toasted  cheese  for 
supper.  It  Is  the  cant  to  say  that 
Welsh  rabbit  is  heavy  eating.  ...  I 
like  it  best  in  the  genuine  Welsh  ■way, 
however — that  ia,  the  toasted  bread  but- 
tered on  both  sides  profusely,  then  a 
layer  of  cold  roast  beef  with  mustard 
and  horse  radish,  and  then,  on  the  top 
of  all,  the  superstratum  of  Cheshire 
thoroughly  saturated,  while  In  the  pro- 
cess of  toasting,  with  cwrw  (ale),  or, 
in  its  absence,  genuine  porter,  black 
pepper  and  shallot  vinegar." 


AMERICANSKI  LEGENDS 
A  College  Boll  Call:  1930 
(.For  -\»  <be  WopTd  WoRsI 
Poulldc*.  Bojiklan.  KMt/.ofr,  Mushlklan, 

rinskl,  Budinski,  Ivoliuskl  &  Co.; 
O'Donnell  and  Crowley,  O'Connell  and 
Rowley,  I 
Mohammed  ben  All  and  Francois  Tht- 
bault—  ■• 

Ruiz  y  Pandolfo.  Manclnl  (Rodolfo), 
Shihara,  Matsuki,  and  Nussbaum  and 
Schmidt; 

Von  Sohwelnltz,  De  Gueldre,  Van  Hoog- 
straat  ten  Felder, 
Wong  Suey.  Mony  P^icy  and  Angus 
McPhltt— 

With  Larsen  and  Swensen  and  Olesen 

and  Jensen, 
And  Einstein  and  Rheinstain  and  Gold, 
stein  to  boot. 
And   so   many  others;   all    equal,  all 
brothers: 

For  their  land  and  our  land  but  few 
care  a  hoot. 

Thus  once,  on  a  day,  there  adventured 
that  way 

One  JONES,  wlio  this  query  abruptly 
propounded: 
"Pray  tell  me  just  where  I  can  get  real 
American 

Scholarship?" — AJl  were  confounded, 
astounded; 

Both  Faculty  quorum  and  students  In 
forum 

Discussed  stranger  Jones's  outland- 
ish demand. 
Then  a  native  (but  black)  son,  Geo'ge 
Wasli'n'ton  Jackson, 
CrieC:    "BrMdder,   no   heah;   dis  de 
world's  Promised  Jjand!" 

E.  F.  K. 


W.  Phak^Hiie' 
the  upot  wlicro- 


ilaral 


IN  A  BOOKSHOP 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  overheard  this  conversation  in  a 
bookshop  the  other  day: 

Customer  (looking  at  "So  Big") — Is 
this  a  good  book? 

Clerk — The  critics  say  so;  I  haven't 
read  it. 

Customer — Why  haven't  you?  Don't 
you  keep  posted  on  your  stock? 

Clerk — Madam,  last  year  there  were 
7000  books  published  in  U.  S.,  12,000  in 
England  and  36,000  in  Germany,  and  I 
may  possibly  have  missed  one  or  two. 

ALLtEN. 

SEE  BRITISH  BURLESQUES 

The  London  OH  and  Color  Trades 
Journal  says  that  a  proper  line  in  melo- 
drama Is  now:  "There'll  be  Dougherty 
work  at  the  old  mill  tonight,  men." 


ADD  "TRADE  SLOGANS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  tailor  occupies  one  corner  of  "a. 
shoe  shine  parlor"  opposite  the  South 
Station.  Over  his  bench  is  a  sign  read- 
ing: 

"Best  Dressed 
gets 

The  Most  Love" 
This  is  a  more  pointed  slogan  than 
that  adopted  by  the  clothiers:  "Dress 
and  Succeed." 

EZRA  MOULTOX. 

UNDER  CONSIDERATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  little  town,  Prof.  J.  Ottavi  gives 
lessons  on  all  kinds  of  musical  Instru- 
ments. Would  his  nomination  be  in 
harmony  with  your  standards,  or  does 
this  sound  a  little  flat?  Don't  let  me — 
or  him — play  on  your  good  nature. 

TRASCURATORE. 


THE  "UNTBOUSERED"  MORTAL 

(Loew'8  Weekly,  read  by  F.  W.  3.) 
Blase  Broadway  is  being  treated  to  a 
rare  eight  these  days.  Liveliest  Interest 
Is  evoked  as  Rex  Ingram,  tall  and  gaunt, 
comes  striding  down  the  Roaring  For- 
ties with  his  eight-year-old  Arab  ward, 
Kada-Abdel-Kadir.  Kada,  clothed  In  a 
flaming- red  cloak,  laquered  boots  and 
picturesque  turban,  Is  causing  quicken- 
ing hearts  among  the  ladles,  wherever 
he  appears. 


Just  above  the  stone  that  la  supposed 
to  mark  Oliver  Goldsmiths  resting 
place  in  the  Temple  churchyard,  Lon- 
don, is  a  monument  to  one  John  Hic- 
cocks.  "This  Is  the  shrine,"  says  the 
Dally  Chronicle,  "at  which  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors,  more  especially  Amer- 
icans, annually  pay  mistaken  tribute. 
They  Insist  that  the  elegant  gentleman 
Is  the  poet  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  ■write 
Indignant  letters  protesting  against  the 
neglect  which  has  overtaken  Gold- 
smith's monument." 

Artemus  Ward,  when  he  ■was  In  Lon- 
don, contributing  to  Punch,  made  a 
similar  sad  mistake.  He  visited  the 
tomb  of  Shakespeare. 

"  'And  this,'  I  said,  as  I  stood  in  the 
old  churchyard  at  Stratford,  beside  a 
tombstone,  ^'thls  marks  the  spot  ■where 


un.l  11. iH  ...  --  .  |j 

•'  'Vou  vo  got  the  wrong  K*-*^?' 
a    man-a    worthy    vlllugcr;  hhaJce- 
speare  Is  buried  Inside  the  church. 

"  'Oh."  I  said,  'a  boy  told  me  this 
was  It.'  The  boy  larfed  and  PUj-  <.he 
Phlllln  I'd  givln  him  Into  his  left  e>e  in 
an  inglorlo^us  manner,  and  commenced 
moving  backwards  towards  "^rect  , 
"I  pursood  and  captered  him.  and 
after  talking  to  him  a  spell  in  a  sar- 
j  kastlc  stile.  I  let  hlmJvenL 

I  MY  BLACK  VERBENA 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

The    following    flower    wastes    Us  ^ 
sweetness  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
lit  (and  the  neuter  seems  to  describe  J 
and  define   It  adequately)    was  com- 
posed  by  the   late   Congressman  Ben, 
Humphreys  ot  Mississippi  and  was  re- ; 
cited    as    one    of    the  congressman's 
claims  to  fame  by  one  of  his  eulogists 
In   the   House   of   Representatives  in 
i  Washington  recently.    Why  not  rescue  \ 
lit  from  congressional  caverns  to  the  ^ 
freer  air  of  As  the  World  Wa^s 

T.  D.  L. 
Way  down  yonder  In  Issaquena 
Whar  de  white  folks  sits  In  de  shade, 
Ear  I  met  my  big  Black  Verbena^ 
She's  the  sweetest  gal  ever  was  made. 

Her  face  so  black  da  white  folks  never 

i       seen  her  .  ' j  , 

•When  she  rambled  round  In  de  dark, 

I  But  I  knowed  she  was  dar. 
From  the  puftume  of  her  hair, 

I  And  de  way  dat  my  coon  dogs  bark. 

I'm  a  conscious  objector  when  It  comes 

I  pllys'^r'sheppard'B  lut«  In  de  White 

Dove  band, 
But  when  It  comes  to  women, 
When  It  comes  to  women. 
Oh,  when  it  comes  to  women, 
I'm  a  dang'ous  man. 

Was  a  Itttla  yaUor  coon  fum  up  In 

Coahoma  ,    .  . 

iCome  a  draggln'  his  wing  roun  dat 
I  chile. 

He   lowed  he   liked  dat   same  sweet 

aroma  ,  ,  „ 

And  de  way  'at  she  throwed  her  smile. 
He  called  hlsself  a  gamberlln'  roamer 
And  he  strutted  a  bull  doozin'  way. 
He  'lowed  he  'uz  gwiner  pluck 
Dat  Black  Verbena  bud  and 
Put  her  In  his  own  boquet. 

Now,  I  ain't  atter  trouhle  wld  no  gam 

berlin'  man; 
I'm  no  Bturb  maker;  Tm  a  family  man. 
When  de  guns  begins  to  shootln', 
I'm  dat  man  dat  ran, 
But  when  It  comes  to  women. 
When  it  comes  to  women. 
Oh,  when  it  comes  to  women, 
I'm  a  dan'gous  man! 

"And  ho  wrote  many  other  poems 
that  will  enrich  our  southern  litera- 
ture," said  the  eulogist. 


AN  APOLOGY  OF  CULTURE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Nation  and  the  Athenaeum  (Lon- 
don) presented  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology this  translation  by  R.  A.  Pur- 
ness: 

PTTHBAS 

This  stone  denotes  the  spot  where  lies 
Pytheas,  worthy  man  and  wise. 
He  owned  innumerable  lots 
Of  gold,  silver  and  copper  pots, 
Having,  Indeed,  collected  more 
Than  anybody  did  before. 

There  Is  Irony  In  this,  the  Irony  of 
fate.  Pytheas  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  moved  by  the  money-making  spirit. 
A  lovable  fellow,  no  doubt,  like  most 
collectors.  Perhaps  It  is  no  slight  dis- 
tinction to  be  an  amateur  of  pots.  I 
have  discovered  a  library  which  con- 
Ulns  1234  volumes  on  the  metal  pot  or 
can,  ranging  from  the  monumental 
folio  by  the  eminent  Herr  Dr.  Pufflnsid- 
er  (written  before  the  late  war)  down 
to  the  scnolariy  brochure  by  Prof,  irln- 
iklo  cn  "a  pot  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Tinplater  attributed  to  Canlsta,  but 
shown  to  have  been  the  work  of  his 
pupil,  TInka,"  and,  latest  of  all,  the  ex- 
quisite monograph  by  Innovata,  "a 
proposition  for  a  futurist  poi,"  sug- 
gesting an  arrangement  on  a  circular 
base  with  cubistio  sides  and  a  triangular 
I  cross-section. 

I  These  books  are  In  great  demand. 
Important  essays  have  been  based  lupon 
them.  One,  of  great  merit,  shows  con- 
clusively that  the  expansible  pot  of  Jack 
Cade  was  really  a  revival  of  a  can  of 
arrested  development  of  the  period  of 

tVat  Tyler's  rebellion.  See  also  a 
iamphlet  by  Hester  Willoughby  Spln- 
■laker  of  the  Woman's  Ethical  Art 
League  on  "the  immorality  ot  substi- 
tuting tin  for  copper  in  the  pots  and 
cans  of  commerce,"  although  I  must  not 
forget  a  very  practical  report,  based  en- 
tirely on  literary  research,  by  a  com- 
mltte«*  of  the  local  grange,   on  "the 
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auper-esscntlul  va|bs       t^*        can  Ir. 

a  balanced  diet  for  go.'its" 

Occasionally  bookc  are  lent  to  a  mem- 
ber of  a  woman's  cliib  beyond  ttio  con- 
fines of  culture,  to  aid  l\r>'  '  '*• 
lady  in  preparing  a  paper  i  i  > 
subject  as  "the  common  'f 
house  pot  of  metal.  IIh  hlntoiy  iitnl  d'- 
velopment."  about  whh  li  Khe  conf''SHes 
she  knows  little,  but  v  i^hes  to  "book 
up." 

All  this,  of  course,  has  for  Its  ultimate 

object  the  production  of  an  Ideal  p6t  or 
can  In  modern  life,  beyond  an  artist's 
dream  or  poet's  song.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, nothing  like  this  Ideal  ap- 
pears. One  finds  only  more  or  less  In- 
effective copies  of  such  pots  as  were 
collected  by  Pytheas.  the  work  of  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject — when.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
literature  of  the  subject. 

This  story  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  a 
moral  attached,  but  if  the  moral  Is  not 
obvious  It  may  be  Ignored. 

Note:  For  "metal  pot  or  can"  In  the 
foregoing  read — anything  you  like.  The 
moral  will  be  evident.  . 

Boston.         HORACE  G.  WADLIN. 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  BOBBINQ" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Essen    Bloc's    rhymed    allusion  to 
Godlva.  In  your  column  recalls  to  me 
the  verse   quoted   from   "The  Liondon 
Opinion" — which  my  sister  sent  me  on 
the  occasion  of  my  own  decaplUatlon. 
(There  ought  to  be  some  such  word  for 
Irata  parents  to  use  in  connection  with 
what  their  daughters  consider  tonsorlal 
emancipation.) 
"Clara  DeVere  \nrginla  Fay, 
Go  get  your  hat  and  draw  your  pay. 
To  play  Godiva  you  were  hired — 
You've   bobbed   your   hair;    so  now 

you're  fired!" 
Cambridge.       El  PLURIBUS  UNA. 


APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  eiub;  Mr.  Mollenhauer, 
••nductor,  gave  the  fourth  and  last 
Concert  of  Its  B3d  season  last  night  in 
■Jordan  hall.  The  part  songs  were  these: 
Buck.  Battle  Hymn  from  "Dan 
Munio":  Speaks-Gaines,  Sylvia;  Cook, 
Sowing  Along!  Baidamus,  Benediction  of 

I  the  Alps   (with  baritone  solo  by  Mr. 

I  O'Brien);  Kremser,  Old  Flemish  Song; 
MacDowell,  The  Crusaders;  Ballan- 
tlne.  Song  of  Night;  Gibson,  A  Summer 
Lullaby;  Strube,  Hymn  to  Eros  (with 
solo  by  Mr.  Patch,  tenor) ;  Bland,  Carrj- 
Me  Back  to  Old  Vlrglnny  (with  solo  by 
Miss  Tingley);  Weinzerl,  Love  and 
Spring. 

Gertrude  Tlngley's  selections  were  as 
follows:  Halm,  Trois  Jours  de  Ven- 
dange;  Wldor,  L'Abeille;  Gideon,  Ber- 
ceuse de  Province;  Bax,  Femmes,  Bat- 
tez  Vos  Marys;  Scott,  After  Day; 
Orlffes,  Feast  of  Lanterns;  Peterson, 
Australian  Song;  Burleigh,  By  An'  By; 
Wymann,  Spring's  Return. 

The  singing  ot  the  club  •was  well 
within  the  tradition  the  members  have 
set  for  themselves  by  pa.st  perform- 
ances. Since  the  days  of  Its  concerts 
In  the  old  Music  Hail  half  a  century 
PSO.  there  has  been  associated  with  the 
Apollo  Club  vibrance  of  tone,  deft  shad- 
ing, clear  enunciation  and  firm  phrasing. 
All  these  were  iV  evidence  last  night. 
When  they  were  matched  with  songs 
that  have  the  quality  of  Inevitability 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  John  Tasker 
Howard,  by  which  he  means  that 
quality  which  gives  a  song  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  kind),  there  was  marked  en- 
thusiasm from  the  audience;  for  ex- 
ample. In  response  to  MacDowell's 
"Crusaders,"  Buck's  "Battle  Hymn," 
the  old  Flemish  song  arranged  by 
Kremser,  Speaks  s  "Sylvia,"  and  Gib- 
son's "A  Summer  Lullaby." 

Miss  Tingley  sang  pleasingly.  She 
shows  excellent  judgment  In  the  se- 
lection of  her  songs,  though  we  should 
prefer  to  have  her  sing  songs  with  for- 
eign words  In  the  Italian  rather  than 

the  French.  The  French  language  mag- 
nffles  her  unpleasant  tones— and  she 
has  some. 
There  •R'as  a  large  audience. 

SHOWS  ALLENBYl? 
PALESTINE  DRIVE 

TREMONT  TEMPLE — Lowell  Thom- 
as in  travelogue  on  his  film  of  "With 
AUenby  In  Palestine"  and  "Lawrence 
In  Arabia."  Motion  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Chase  and  Capt.  Frank 
Hurley. 

A   few  years   ago   Lo^well  Thomas 
commenced"  his   well-constructed   lec-  • 
ture  that  accompanies  each  showing- 
of  his  films  of  the  Palestine  crusad 
of  the  world  war,  whih  he  divides  in- 
"With     Allenby     in     Palestine"  yj.a 
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■Lawrence  in  Arabia:"  Colonel  Law- 
rence, the  young  and  dashing:  Oxford 
nan.  who  accumulated  a  Etragrgtlng 
army  of  Arabs,  and  led  them  to  the 
:-"fence  of  Mecca  agralnst  Invading 
rurks.  and  h«s  since  been  di>bbod  the 
uncrowned  king  of  the  Hejaj. 

The  films  and  the  lecture  travelled 
about  the  countrj-.  for  a  time,  and 
•hen.  to  London,  and  by  commanil  of 
M'.e  Klnff,  to  the  outlying  provinces. 
Now,  In  the  heydey  of  his  success  as 
:oturer  and  adventurer,  Mr.  Thomas 
as  returned  to  round  out  his  Ameri- 
•an  tour. 

Authorized  by  the  r.  ^S.  grovernment, 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Col.  AV.  C.  Hayes  and 
large    staff    of    photogranhers,  at- 
:  Cached  themselves  to  the  allied  forces 
In  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa,  and  they 
I  were  the  tirst  to  venture  into  the  Holy 
~!ty  by  airplane,   and  to  invade  the 
;=cred   places    of   the  Mohammedans 
.  with  a  "movie"  camera. 

As  a  motion  picture  Account  these 
I  films  give  a  vivid  picture  of  Gen.  Al- 
:fnby's  campaign,  often  brilliantly  col- 
red  after  the  manner  of  the  picture 
-^stcard.  and  again  In  natural  colors. 
By  airplane  he  takes  the  spectator  from 
Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  over  the  pyramids 
and  the  Suez  canal  to  the  ancient  Phil- 
istine city  of  Gaza,  where  on  the  shores 
of  the  sea  where  Eg>-ptians  now  tug  at 
the  row  boats,  Samson  wooed  Delilah. 
He  shows  the  enormous  train  of  camels 
crossing  the   desert,  a  cavalry  battle, 
modern   Jewish   colonies,   a  plague  of 
locusts,  and  then,   through  the  clouds 
over  the  plains  of  Sharon,  travels  to 
the  Jaffa  Jerusalem  road,  to  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and 
the   now   tarnished    Mount   of  Olives, 
■  here  the  Kaiser  built  himself  a  palace. 

The  second  part  of  the  film,  the  trip 
across  the  Red  sea  on  a  strangeljMaden 
tra,mp  steamer,  to  Jedda,  where  the 
cattle  are  tumbled  Into  the  sea  to  save 
unloading,  and  on  to  the  city  of  Mecca, 
Is  the  most  Interesting  and  Mr.  Thomas  ' 
tilka  entertainingly  of  the  "uncrowned 
ng,"  Lawrence,  who  led  his  "rabble" 
sulars  to  the  amazing  city  of  Petra, 
carved  of  rose-threaded  stone,  an  en- 
ch-anted  city  of  temples  cut,  as  are 
many  Egyptian,  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
:ow  deserted. 

From,  here  the  film  narrative  carries 
ir.o  spectator  across  the  Judean  hills, 
over  the  Dead  sea  to  the  plains  of 
Sharon  and  the  stirring  battle  of  Arma. 
geddon  that  brought  Gen.  Allenby's 
rampaign  to  a  close  and  frsed  Pales- 
'.;ne,  Mesopatamia,  SjTla  and  Arabia. 

In  many  ways  these  are  a  remarkable 
series  of  pictures,  some  of  the.rn  shown 
as  stereopticon  views  and  some  as  mo- 
tion  pictures.     There  are  picturesque 
j  genre   scenes,   on   which   Mr.  Thomas 
'  comments  amusingly.    A  forceful  lec- 
turer and  an  unassuming  adventurer, 
who  quite  effaces  himself  in  the  telling, 
i  he  punctuates  his  account  with  humor- 
I  o>us  anecdotes  and  authoritative  com- 
mentary. A  large  audience  seemed  much 
:  npressed  vrlth  the  whole.  E.  G. 


MODERN  AND  BEACON  —  "Beau 
Brummel,"    filmed    from    the    play  by 
Clyde  Fitch,  adapted  by  Dorothy  Far- 
num,  directed  by  Harry  Beaumont. 
George  Bryan  Bruminel .  .  John  Barrymore 

Lady   Margery  Alvanley  Mary  Astor 

George,  Prince  of  Wales ...  .Wlllard  Louis 
Frederica  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  York. 

Irene  Rich 

Mortimer   Alec  B.  Francis 

Lady    Hester    Stanhope.  ..  .Carmel  Jlyers 

Lord   Alvanley   .WllUam  Humphreys 

Lord  Stanhope   Richard  Tucker 

Lord   Byron   Andre  Beranger 

Lady  Manly   Claire  de  Lorez 

Lord   Manly   Michael  Dark 

P'smond   Wertham   Templsr  Saxe 

Mry,  Wertham   Clarissa  Selwynne 

i".odgrass,  an  English  Innkeper. 

James  A.  Marcus 

Snodgrass  Betty  Brlce 

Abrahams  Roland  Rushton 

-    odle"    Byng  John    J.  Richardson 

'^erain  John  Barrymore  lends  his  ac- 
;  3  poise  and  lithe  grace  to  the  films, 
■  play  that  picturesque  fop  and  con- 
sseur  of  wit  and  fashion,  Beau 
ummel,  whose  whims  set  the  pace 
■  the  English  court  in  the  days  when 
=  fourth  George  was  still  a  blubbering 

-  -  j  ponderous-  prince  of  Wales. 

An  actor's  play,  as  were  all  of  Clyde 
.  itch's,  "Beau  Brummel"  was  written 
for  Richard  Mansfield  and,  as  Mans- 
field claimed,  more  than  suggested  by 
him.  As  such.  It  suits  the  peculiar 
talents  of  Mr.  Barrymore,  who  plays 
the  seasoned  dandy  with  superb  re- 
straint and  a  subtle  humor,  from  his 
heyday  to  his  tragic  end  in  the  prison 
hospitaT,  where  with  sometlwng  of  the 
torments  that  were  Dr.  Jekyll's  and 
Mr.  Hyde's,  he  hobbles  about  and  con- 
jures up  his  visionary  hosts  to  dine 
with  him,  as  of  old. 

As  the  young  and  insignlflcSjit  hus- 
sar, deprived  of  his  lady  love,  Barry- 

-  ore  is  unconvincing,   and  it  is  not 
.•-11  he  has  flung  aside  his  youthful 

naivete  to  become  the  beau  and  court 
arbiter,  that  he  comes  Into  his  own. 
But  once  "the  plate  of  fashion  and 
glass  of  form,"  he  acts  it  to  the  hilt 
h  excellent  pantomimic  play.  In  his 
5   with   the    prince,   his  mannered 
nicism  and  calm  acceptance  that  his 
•  is  over  w..en  the  prince  cuts  him 


'  •'  'he  .M,iti.  Hll  tlr  .:,  p  e.i  me 

best  continental  n 

Althongli  the  a,i ,  i.^g  so,„e 

what  sKered  the  original  script  of  Clyde 
i-itch,   It  has  no  annoying  inconslst- 
«Micles,  and  quite  preserves  the  spirit 
;  of  the  day  of  Sheridan,  when  morality 
,  was  of  various  meanings,  and  the  Beau 
reigned.  . 
i     With  the  exception  of  the  Ill-advised 
costumes  of  the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope, 
lor  whose  honor  the  Beau  waived  the 
favor   of   the   prince   and  condemned 
himself  to  the  garret  in  Calais,  "Spend- 
I  Ing  his  time  betv  een  Dover  and  Calais  " 
I  there  is  no  false  note.   And  a  wel'l- 
I  chosen   cast  plays   to   and   with  Mr 
I  Barrymore.  As  the  Lady  Margery,  Mary 
I  Astor  is  at  times  Immature,  but  always 
«:  coldly    beautiful;    Irene    Rich    as  the 
Duchess  of  York  does  a  good  bit  of 
acting  in  her  few   moments.   Of  the 
men,  Alec  Francis,  as  Mortimer,  valet  I 
to  the  Beau,  and  Willai  d  Louis,  as  the  I 
cumbersome    and    ogling    prlnco,    both  li 
give  finished  performances.        E.  G.  I 


ELSAGIORLOFF 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Dm   Giorloff,    soprano,    and  Henry 
JJchtwardt,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  last 
might  In  Steinert  hall.     May  Forslind 
i^Iayed  Miss  Giorloff's  accompaniments. 

Bongs:  Mozart,  AUeluja,  and  "Glunse 
«lfln  II  momento"  from  "Nozze  di  Fi- 
garo") "Martern  ailer  Arten"  from 
"Die  Entfuehrung";  Nylund,  Snoeland; 
^Swedish  Folksong;  Echo  song;  Berg, 
Serdegossen ;  Swedish  folk  song,  Fjor- 
<on  Air;  Grieg,  Solvleg's  Song;  Buzzi- 
?eecla,  Montanina;  Chopin-Buzzi- 
?eocia,  Messagero  amoroso;  Curran, 
iHaln;  Spross,  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  Dens- 
■more,  A  Spring  Fancy. 

Piano  pieces:  Beethoven.  Appassion- 
«ta  Sonata;  Alkan,  Le  Vent:  Sauer, 
Murmure  du  Vent;  Chopin,  Berceuse,' 
Scherzo,  B  flat  minor.  | 
Miss  GlorloflC  has  a  light  and  flexible 
'•©Ice,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  she! 

tempted  to  put  Mozart's  "AJleluJa" 
•nd  the  aria  from  "Die  Entfuehrung" 
*m  her  program  as  opening  selections. 
Setween  them  was  Susanna's  beautiful 
air  by  way  of  contrast.  Miss  Giorloff 
•vas  courageous  In  singing  music  by 
Moeart  before  her  voice  was  warmed 
a  group  of  simpler  songs.  She  was 
courageous  In  attempting  to  sing  the 
«lr  from  "Die  Entfuehrung"  at  any 
*lme;  It  Is  for  accomplished  singers  of 
<U'amatlo  bravura.  We  repeat;  she  thus 
ehowed  that  her  voice  is  light  and  flex- 
»ble.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  In 
jtlndnesB,  except  that  her  ambition 
*utran  her  vocal  and  Interpretative 
ability.  Nor  did  she  shine  in  Susanna's 
air.  The  quiet  fervor  and  the  subdued 
©asslon  that  distinguish  the  music  were 
backing,  nor  was  there  marked  tonal 
«eauty  to  make  amends. 

It  was  more  agreeable  to  hear  her  in 
ihe  group  of  Scandinavian  songs,  which 
ahe  sang  with  more  gusto  and  with  a 
almpllcity  that  made  one  forget  her 
»ocal  failings. 

How  often  has  the  "Appasslonata" 
•onata  been  played  here  this  season, 
and  why  has  it  been  played  at  all? 
surely  it  Is  time  to  lay  it  aside  for  a 
time.  Mr.  LIchtwardt  is  a  young  pian- 
*8t.  He  probably  thinks  it  necessary 
to  prove  his  worth  by  playing  a  sonata 
*y  Beethoven.  His  thought  in  this  in- 
•tance  was  unfortunate,  for  his  per- 
formance was  messy  and  pedestrian 
*}  ■"'^s  interesting  to  see  the  name  of 
Alkan  on  the  program.  More  of  his 
music  should  be  known  here.  An  In- 
teresting article  about  him  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  may 
iea.d  pianists,  young  and  old,  hardened 
an-d  callow,  to  acquaint  themselves 
^Ith  his  piano  pieces.  We  remember 
VCacDowell,  Harold  Bauer  and  Mme. 
Wltek  playing  some  of  them. 
There  was  a  very  friendly  disposed 

I  audience,  for  it  gave  forcible  expression  . 
[  to  its  pleasure. 


Ho  fout'lit  a  duel  witli  Thiers,  and  was 
Interested  in  balloons.  Truly,  a  ver- 
satile gentleman. 

■  ■■■ 

Jules  C.aretle,  returiilng  home  from 
the  Blxio  dinners  made  notes  of  what 
he  had  heard,  as  the  Goncourts  took 
notes  of  the  talk  at  the  Magny  dinners. 
Sardou,  the  younger  Dumas,  Coppee 
often  talked  with  Claretle  at  the  Bixlo. 
Their  conversation  is  entertaining  to- 
day. 


The  Younger  Dumas:  "It  is  never 
necessary  for  a  dramatist  to  Invent. 
Give  the  audience  only  half  the  truth, 
and  then,  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
It  Is  received,  one  asks  how  the  audi- 
ence would  welcome  the  whole  truth  If 
it  were  given." 


In  18S2  Sardou  was  talking  about  Sarah 
Eernhardt's  marriage  with  Damala.  She 
had  sent  Sardou  in  quick  succession  two 
dispatches:  "I  am  going  to  die,  and  my 
greatest  regret  is  not  having  created 
•  your  play.  Adieu!"  "I  am  not  dead; 
I'm  married." 

And  then  .Sardou  said  that  Damala 
was  already  beating  her  to  a  mummy. 
He  would  go  liome,  drunk,  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  morning  before  an 
important  performance.  "He'll  tame 
her,  kill  her  with  a  kick." 

Dumas  spoke  of  Sarah's  Iron  ribs 
which  he  had  felt  embracing  her,  solid 
as  the  frame  of  a  machine  for  giving 
douches;  and  in  there  her  lungs,  heart, 
liver,  all  in  place,  functioned  freely. 
"She's  built  like  an  athlete." 

Sardou  spoke  of  Sarah's  Camille: 
"It's  not  the  part,  but  it's  very  indi- 
vidual. Always  beside  the  mark,  but 
always  interesting.  She  dies  well.  She 
disappears.  When  she  falls,  one  asks 
what  has  become  of  her  body,  there's 
so  little  of  it." 

Dumas  said  in  a  low  voice  that  she 
was  very  poor  in  the  role.  (It  was  in  a 
revival  in  1882  for  a  benefit.)  "No  one 
ever  played  so  badiy  as  she  the  role  of 
Marguerite  Gautier." 

Whereupon  Sardou  whispered  to 
Ciaretie  and  Pallleron,  "It  isn't  she 
that  Is  bad;  it's  the  play;  It's  grown 
old." 

This  led  Claretle  to  write:  "Nothing 
more  ironical  than  judgments  passed  by 
men  when  they're  together." 


Mr.  Prank  P.  Son  writes:  "I  was 
much  Interested  in  the  published  opin- 
ions in  your  music  page  last  Sunday 
regarding  impressions  created  by  the 
playing  of  Stravinsky's  now  famous 
'Rite  of  Spring'  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  It  does  not  seem  tg 
me,  however,  that  any  one  of  them 
quite  covers  the  real  value  of  the  Stra- 
vinsky work.  To  my  mind,  the  real 
value  lies  in  the  physical  benefits  de- 
rived by  the  individual  members  of  the 
orchestra  performing  it.  In  other  words, 

I  if  the  'Rite  of  Spring'  could  be  per- 
formed only  at  the  beginning  of  each 

'  rehearsal  in  order  to  limber  up  the 
musicians,  it  wcjuld  produce  the  same 
result  as  performing  Walter  Camp's 
■Daily    Dozen,'    and    undoubtedly  add 

I  nluch  to  the  elasticity  without  turning 

I  plasticity  into  plumpness  of  tone.  If 
they  must  have  'Rite,'  why  not  at  re- 
hearsals where  it  will  do  somebody 
some  good?  Even  a  circus  performer 
warms  up  behind  the  scenes.  But  the 
noise — that's  the  thing— does  that  make 

;  an  impression?  It  does;  It  makes  me 
hata  all  the  more  the  man  who  sits  on 
a  motorcycle. and  races  the  engine  with- 
out moving  promptly  into  the  here- 
after!" 


George  Ciaretie,  compiling  a  volume 
of  reminiscences  from  notes  taken  by 

[  his  father,  Jules,  sent  It  into  the  world 
this  year.  The  title  is  "Souvenirs  du 
Diner  Bixlo."  Jules  Ciaretie,  novelist, 
journalist  and  director  of  the  Coraedle 
Francaise,  during  his  lifetime  published 
a  dozen  or  more  volumes  of  amiable 
gos.sip,  "La  Vie  a  Paris." 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Blxio 

'  Dining  Club  in  ISSl.    This  club,  founded 
in  1S56,  at  first  had  no  name.    The  land- 
lord of  the  restaurant  Philippe,  where  It 
first  met.  a  restaurant  frequented  by 
George  Sand  and  Musset,  called  it  "The; 
Dinner  of  Wits."    Later  it  was  known  J 
as  the  Friday  Dinner.    When  Alexandre : 
Bixlo  died  in  1865  the  dinner  took  his| 
name.    He  was  a  physician,  a  learned 
man,  interested  in  agriculture,  a  fight- 
ing revolutionary  in  '48,  an  administra- 
tor of  the  Credit  Moblller,  a  delightful 
convereattnnallst.      With    Berllos  he 
founded  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 


Mme.  Szumowska  will  play  music  by 
Schumann,  Daquln,  Rameau,  Debussy, 
Chopin,  PaderewskI  and  Liszt  in  Stein- 
ert hall  tliis  afternoon. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Mr.  Jacchia^  con- 
ductor, has  prepared  a  pleasing  pro- 
gram for  performance  In  Jordan  hall 
tonight. 

Guy  Malcr  will  play  the  piano  In 
Jordan  hall  on  Saturday  morning  (11 
o'clock)  for  young  people  of  all  ages 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
cert tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
evening  Is  as  follows:  Mozart.  Sym- 
phony C  major  (first  time  in  Boston); 
Tchaikowsky,  violin  concerto  (Mr.  Zim- 
balist);  Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestica. 

Mme.  Jeritza  is  not  the  only  woman 
cn  the  operatic  stage  who  glories  in 
her  own  hair.  The  Dally  Chronicle  of 
London  publi.shes  a  picture  of  Nora 
Delmarr,  who,  as  Isolde,  "has  such 
luxuriant  locks  that  she  never.  neod.s  a 
wig."  The  Daily  Chronicle  makes  ibis 
profound  observation:  "Bobbed  is  so 
much  the  general  rule  nowadays,  and 
has  claimed  so  many,  even  among  stage 
women,  that  it  is  quite  delightful  to 
find  some  one  who  has  a  head  of  hair 
j  to  be  proud  of." 

;  Frank  Carlos  Griffith  writes  to  us 
from  Philadelphia:  "I  have  just  read 
of  the  death  on  April  11  of  Sam  Reed 
at  East  Boothbay,  Mc.  The  article 
stated  that  'he  approached  a  career  of 
50  years  on  the  stage,'  which  is  in- 
correct, for  he  began  at  tlic  Boston 
Museum    in    August,    1871,   under  the 


name  of  W.  S..  Mason.  --Xiiis  was  tt\b 
same  season  In  which  I  began,  and  we 
were  dressing  room  companions.  'The 
name  of  Mason  was  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  conctalment,  as  his  family 
opposed  his  desires.  Of  that /company 
— now,  to  my  best  belief,  there  are  not 
more  than  two  still  living — James  Bur- 
rowes  and  myself.  Samuel  R.  Reed's 
last  appearance  in  Boston  was  as  the 
Sheriff  in  'Llghtnln'  at  the  'llollis.  A 
fine  man,  an  excellent  actor  and  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  finest  organiza- 
tions in  America,  when  it  was  at  its 
height." 


Some  one  asked  about  the  jingle  for 
keys  with  sharps  in  music.  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Walker  of  North  Brookfield  remembers: 
"Fat  cats  get  dizzy  after  eating  beans." 
But  how  about  "cats"?  "A.  Museiquc" 
gives  this  sentence:  "Cfo  down  juid  enter 
by  force."  Natalie  H.  Gregware's 
teacher  gave  her  these  jing-Ies  for  "the 
notes"  in  the  two  cleffs:  "Notes  on  the 
lines  in  the  G  cleff  are:  'Every  good  boy 
does  finely.'  Notes  in  its  spaces:  'Face! 
Notes  In  bass  cleff:  'Good  boys  do  fine- 
ly, always.'  Notes  in  spaces:  "All  cows 
eat  grass.'  " 

M.  R.  Perkins  remembers  two  sen- 
tences, one  offered  by  one  of  the  more 
sentimentally  inclined  girls:  "Gather 
diamonds  and  ever  blooming  flowers"; 
and  one  composed  by  a  boy  who  wished 
to  tease  two  of  the  groups  holding  an 
impromptu  contest:  "Give  David  an 
evening  with  Fanny."  Both  of  these  are 
for  the  keys  of  sharps,  but  both  stop 

I  with    six    key.s.    instead   of  completin.j 

I  with  the  seventh. 

Dr.  Harrv  Clinton  Holmes  has  remem- 

j  bered  one  for  at  least  40  years: 
One  sharp  shows  the  key  of  G;  ' 
And  two  the  key  of  D.  sir. 
While  three  the  key  of  A  sharp  shows 
And  four  the  key  of  JH,  sir. 

H.  P.  Dahlquist  Shows  Mas- 
tery of  Technique 


H.    Pembroke    Dahlquist,  baritone, 
gave  a  song  recital  last  night  In  Jordan 
hall,    his    accompanist    being    Waltsr  | 
Hansen.    This  was  the  program: 

"Ufflit."     Sindlng:     "Xlsrhtfall."     Paiier ; 
"Break.  Break,  Break,"  Cecil  Burleigh;  "Time 
ria.r,"   Scott;    "I'oTero  Marinar,"  MlUloUi; 
"Vlsione     Venezlaoa,"     BrogI:      "Im     Zii- i 
ferndeu    Mondliclit,"   Halle;   ..Morgcn-H.Tnine."  | 
Hensehel:      "Ack,      hTad     yar     lefnad      ar  ^ 
fl.vttl^    och     anar."  R.1o<-r,,T 
herd*,  "   Arr.   by  Gnstaf  Hagg;    "The  Field! 
0'Ball.TcIare, "    Kloreui-e    lu.i.erJ.Mai>  .  ;  -el 
Pipes     of     Gordon's     Mmi."     'WilUain  G. 
FLimmond':  "11  s'est  tu.  le  chantiant  rossigrol,"  | 
Ore— iisn-lnonf ;   "II  Nelgp."  Bemberg;  "Salato 
r><irothpe/"  Fourdraln;    '■I.,e  M.molr  da  Rose- 
nionde"  Duiparc;  "Snrpnadp,"  Carpenter;  "T^ie  j 
Cock  Shall  Crow,"  Carpenter ;   "Come  to  Mel 
In  M.7  Dreams,  '  Bridge;   "Love  Went  A-Rid- ' 
ing,"  Bridge. 

Mr.  Dahlquist  followed  the  course  of 
other  young  singers  who  recently  have 
Bung  In  Boston  In  arranging  a  pro- 
gram strangely  slighting  of  the  master- 
pieces of  song.  Had  he  chosen  to  give 
hJs  audience  a  pleasant  evening  of 
songs  of  homely  sentiment,  like  the 
Irish  song  of  Florence  Turner-Maley,  or 
the  rousing  Scotch  tune  that  followed , 
it.  he  might  well  have  hit  on  a  scheme) 
to  make  many  people  rejoice.  But  to 
present  a  serious  program  containing 
much  that  is  second  rate  and  nothing 
at  all  that  Is  better — the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course  is  doubtful. 

Mr.  Dahlquist.  truly  enough,  gave  his 
audience  pleasure.  But,  one  may  ask, 
would  he  not  have  pleased  his  hearers 
better  still  If  he  had  sung  them  finer' 
music?  The  best,  indeed,  if  It  be 
shrewdly  chosen,  runs  little  risk  of 
sounding  dull. 

Mr.  Dahlquist.  the  possessor  of  an 
excellent  voice  of  full  volume  and  long 
range,  has  been  wise  enough  to  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  technique.  It  is 
safe  to  guess  that  he  has  done  con- 
scientiously hard  work  before  he  ac- 
quired his  present  even  scale  and 
smooth  round  tone.  Above  almost  any 
singer  who  has  sung  In  Boston  this 
winter  he  has  developed  a  remarkable 
dL-'tlnctness  of  speech,  alike  in  English. 
French.  German,  Italian,  and.  quite  like, 
Swedish— that  right  kind  of  distinct- 
ness, furthermore,  which  serves  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  tone. 

Musically  Mr.  Dahlquist  seemed  at  his 
best  in  songs  of  simple  sentiment,  like 
the  Irish  and  the  Scotch  tunes  and  the 
pretti-  Italian  song  by  Mililotti.  music 
not  requiring  too  much  fineness  of  dic- 
tion or  beauty  of  phrasing  for  them 
to  make  their  honest  appeal.  In  this 
sort  of  song  Mr.  Dahlquist  showed  a 
warmth  of  style  which,  if  he  can  bring 
It  into  play  in  music  that  is  finer, 
should  make  of  him  presently  a  singer 
to  . be  reckoned  with. 

Mr.  Hansen  played  the  accompani- 
ment musically  and  discreetly,  but  with 
something  over  much  of  self-efface- 
ment. The  large  audience  showed  real 
enthusiasm.  R.  R,  G. 


MML  SZUMOWSKA 


By  PHIUP  HALE 

Mms.  Antoinette  Szumo^s-aka,  pianist, 
■Kvo  a  recital  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Stelnert  liall.  Her  program  'was 
as  follows:  Schumann,  Carnaval;  Da- 
quln,  Coucou;  Rameau,  La  Poule;  De- 
bussy, Danse;  Chopin,  Barcarolle;  Four 
Maxurkas,  op.  7,  Nos.  3,  1;  op.  24,  No. 
4;  op.  62,  No.  2;  Two  Etudes,  A  flat 
major,  C  major;  Paderewskl,  Intermoz- 
■o  Polaoco;  Liszt,  Ktude,  D  flat  major; 
Hungrarian  Rhapsody,  No.  13. 

The  many  admirers  of  Mme.  Szu- 
mowska  have  regrretted  her  Infrequent 
appearances  In  the  concert  hall  for 
some  years.  They  have  found  but  a 
meagre  consolation  In  the  thought  that 
a  skilful  and  enthusiastic  teacher  may 
exert  a  more  bcneflcent  and  lasting 
Influence  for  musical  righteousness  in 
a  community  than  even  the  most  ac- 
oomplished  virtuoso. 

Too  often  teachers  of  the  piano  are 
Inclined  to  play  as  a  teacher  for  pupils 
when  they  go  upon  the  concert  stage. 
Yesterday    Mme.    Szumowska  taught 
only  by  setting  an  example  of  tasteful . 
and  brilliant  interpretation.   Her  read-  , 
Ing  of  Schumann's  "Carnaval"  was  far 
from  being  a  pedagogic  dissection  and 
analysis;  it  was  free,  spontaneous,  now  | 
appropriately  whimsical  and  capricious, 
now  bTlcally  poetic,  as  in  the  haunt- 
ing performances  of  the  '"Chopin"  sec- 
tion, now  subtly  intimate,  as  Schumann 
alone  knew  how  to  be. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  program 
that  Mme.  Szumowska  is  not  a  wor- 
shipper of  new  gods.  Debussy  Is  al- 
ready among  the  Immortalsi  While 
certain  composers  of  today,  receiving 
the  sacrifices  and  homage  of  shleklng 
worshippers  may  turn  out  to  be  idols 
vhose  feet  are  clay.  Mme.  Szumowska 
fm  faithful  to  the  composers  who  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  The  men  of  the 
19th  century,  as  well  as  Liszt  and  Chopin  1 
are  still  dear  to  her,  and  she  plays  their 
music  with  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. Nor  was  It  surprising  to  find 
the  name  of  Paderewskl,  her  friend  I 
and  teacher  on  the  program.  ' 

The  audience  was  duly  appreciative 
and  showed  Its  appreciation  In  no  un- 
certain manner. 


Sergt.  Joseph  Toner  of  police  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  notes  the  changes 
in  the  slang  of  the  underworld  and  then 
informs  the  students  at  the  detective 
school.  Thus  a  physician  Is  a  "croaker"; 
policemen  are  "bottles  and  stoppers,"  a 
^detective  is  a  "soft  clothes  man,"  and 
so  on. 

But  "croaker."  prison  slang  for  "doc- 
tor," Is  not  new.    Evening  News  (Lon- 
don) 1889:    "One  man  who  had  put  his 
^  name    for    the    'butcher'    or  'croaker' 
I  would  suddenly  find  that  he  had  three 
ounces  of  bread  less  to  receive,  and 
1  then  a  scene  would  ensue."    And  this 
:  definition   "croaker"  is  In  Mr.  Joseph 
M.     Sullivan's     "Criminal    Slang,"  a 
'  pamphlet  of  28  pages  published  in  Bos- 
ton and  copyrighted  In  1908.    In  George 
I  w.     Matsell's     "Vocabulum;  .  dr  the 
Rogue's  Lexicon"  (N.  Y.,  1859),  a  doctor 
is  a  "crokus,"  while  the  "croakers"  are 
newspapers. 

There   are   several   English  diction- 
aries devoted  to  the  vocabulary  of  crim- 
inals. We  have  mentioned  two.  Thom- 
as Harman,  a  magistrate  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  complied  a  dictionary 
of  vagabonds'  slang;  then  came  Thomas 
Decker,  the  dramatist,  Richard  Head,  in 
his  "Life  of  an  English  Rogue."  There 
IS  much  of  this  slang  in  the  six  vol- 
umes of  Farmer  and  Henley's  "Slang 
and  Its  Analogues."  Some  may  remem- 
ber the  chapter  on  argot  in  "Les  Mlser- 
ables";  but  the  great  book  in  French,  a 
book  with  sociological  and  philosophical 
commentaries  on  slang  terms,  is  that 
extraordinary  work,  "Les  Voleurs,  Phys- 
lologle  de  leurs  Moeurs  et  de  leur  Lan- 
pge/'  by  the  famous  Vidocq,  who  had 
been  chief  of  the  Paris  police.    The  sec- 
ond edition  was  published  In  two  stout 
volumes  at  Paris  In  1857  (606  pages  in 
all>.  our  copy  is  bound  up  wltli  Vi- 
docq's  reflections  in  Uie  proper  way  of 
diminishing   the   number  of  criminals 
and  old  offenders. 

In  the  first  volume  are  11  poems  in  the 
slang  of  criminals.  Vidocq  savs  of 
tiiem:  "This  poetry,  It  is  true,  "is  not 
marked  by  extreme  eleg'ance,  nor  by 
rhythmical  richness;  but  6n  the  other 
hand  it  does  not  lack  energy  and  orig- 
inality." "  * 
One  of  these  poems  is  "lie  Marcan- 
dier  A  "Marcandier"  was  a  rascal, 
usually  wearing  a  good  coat  and 
wretched  trousers,  who  went  about 
shouting  that  he  was  an  honest  trades- 
man who  had  been  ruined  by  war  fire 
or  by  some  accident.  The  verses  relate 
the  adventures  of  6ne  of  them.  The 
poem  was  of  a  respectable  age,  for  Dr 
Maginn  prided  himself  on  his  para- 
phrase of  it  iiijPngljKh  slang  and  pub- 


il  II   In  r.luckwiKirt'K 
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wax  Bupposed  to  bo  ^ung  i  'ty 
at  one  of  the  Noctes  Am  In 
Jul.v,  1820. 

The  paraphrase,  a  veritable  tour  do 
force,  begins; 

As  from  ken  to  ken  I  was  going. 
Doing  a  bit  on  the  prigging  lay, 
Who  should  I  meet  but  a  Jolly  blowen 

Tol  lol.  lol  !ol,  tol  derol  ay; 
Who  should  I  meet  but  a  jolly  blowen, 
Who  was  fly  to  the  tijno  o'day. 
Jn  Maglnn's  copy  of  tho  original 
French  the  first  line  Is  "En  roulant  de 
vergne  en  vergne."  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  Vidocq's  "Les  Voleurs,"  the 
first  line  reads  "J'al  roule  de  vergne  en 
vergnc."  So  there  are  variants  tn 
poems  written  by  or  for  rascals. 

At  this  dinner  O'Dohorty  was  asked 
if  a  Frenchman  could  have  written  cer- 
tain English  slang  songs.  He  an- 
swered: "I  do  not  know;  the  I'Yench 
are  not  a  boxing  people,  a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  their 
cruel  propensities;  but  they  have  slang 
songs,  capital  ones,  too,  for  instance, 
look  at  my  friend  Vidocq's  Memoirs." 

Wo  commend  Maginn's  paraphrase  as 
an  examination  paper  for  classes  In 
English  literature  at  our  leading  uni- 
versities. 

MINE  HOST  FAURE 

Apropos  of  the  coming  season  of 
week-ends,  they  were  talking  at  the 
Porph>Ty  about  mean  and  stingy  hosts 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  spoke  of  Jean 
Faure,  sieur  of  Brumieres,  a  very  rich 
bourgeois  of  Paris  in  the  17th  century. 
He  kept  three  logs  of  wood  on  the 
hearth  of  his  handsome  drawing  room 
These  logs  were  soaked  in  water,  so 
that  the  kindling  wood  when  it  was  put 
beneath  them  burned  and  the  logs  only 
sweated.  When  his  guests  left,  if  the 
fire  of  the  kindling  had  dried  the  logs 
too  much,  they  were  again  soaked  in 
water. 


FOR  LIQUID  ASSETS 

OUTWATBR  &  WELLS 
Investment  Securities 
15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


"UMKEGEHRT    1ST    AUCH  WAS 
WERT" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  "liberal  offers"  for  horses, 
recently  mentioned  In  year  cokimns,  it 
is  not  so  very  long  since  there  was  a 
fair  near  Boston  where  some  .precursor 
or  Einsteinian  conceptions  olTered  to 
show  you,  for  a  consideration;  a  very 
wonderful  horse/  "with  his  head  where 
his  tail  ought  to  be."   Having  paid  your 

money  and  entered  the  enclosure,  you 
saw  a  normal  horse,  backed  into  the 
stail.  EPISTEMON. 

SEND   FOR  GERTIE 

(From    the    Greenville    Advocate,  Green- 
ville, O.) 
NOTICE 

Any  one  that  is  In  need  of  a  good 
trained  nurse,  see  Miss  Gertrude  Ash- 
man and  get  her  prices.  Gertrude  is  sure 
a  live  wire  In  a  rsick  room.  Her  office 
is  at  Stelvideo,  Ohio.    Phone  2033 -O. 

"BY  AND  LARGE" 

Mr.  John  H.  Parker  of  Rockland 
writes  against  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"by  and  large,"  "the  use  of  which  has 
now  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  epi- 
demic. The  public  is  fairly  reconciled 
to  its  constant  use  In  numerous  editor- 
ials. We  can  even  overlook  it  when  near 
humorists  use  the  phrase,  but  when 
Elsie  Janis  can  not  put  her  ideas  over 
without  resort  to  Its  use,  wo  appeal  to 
you  in  your  facility  with  words  to  give 
us  a  'new  ons'." 

We  have  not  used  the  phrase,  not 
because  we  do  not  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  but  because  we  do  not  like  it. 

The  phrase  was  originally  a  nautical 
,  one,  meaning  to  the  wind  (within  six 
points)  as  "full  and  by"  means  sailing 
close-hauled  to  the  wind. 

Captain    Samuel    Sturmy,  Mariner's 
Magazine,  1669:  "Thus  you  see  the  ship 
handled  in  fresh  weather  and  foul,  by 
j  and  large."    (Captain  Smith  in  his  "Sea- 
man's Grammar,"  (1 627)  wrote  "Fill  the 
[  sails,  keep  full,  full  and  by.") 

But  the  phrase,  "by  and  large"  as 
commonly  used  today  is  not  of  recent 
i  Invention.  The  phrase  began  to  be 
'iused  figuratively,  meaning  "In  one  di- 
jrection  and  another,  all  ways."  Ward- 
|"Wooden  World  Dissected"  (1706)  "Tho" 
he  tries  every  way,  both  by  and  large 
to  keep  up  witli  his  leader";  but  the 
[great  Oxford  Dictionary  marks  this  use 
iof  the  phrase  as  obsolete.  Who  first 
revived  it? 

It's  a  phrase  to  he  avoided  with  "It 
intrigued  me,"  "It's  a  far  cry  from"- 
the  misuse  of  the  words  "gesture"  nnd 
"pretentious"  and  "proven"  for 
"proved." 

WELSH  RABBIT 

-Vs  the  World  Wags: 

Let  me  add  my  contribution  to  the 
Welsh  rabbit-rarebit  discussion. 

From  Skeafs  "Etymological  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language,"  third 
edition,.  U98,  page  703.  "Welsh— Welsh- 


rabbit,  a  ^■  iiy.  1.       not  a  rab- 

but  I  .so;  this  Is  a  mll-l 

Joke,  just  (  .,  .  folk  capnn  In  not  a 
capon  at  all,  but  a  red  herring.  Those 
who  cannot  see  the  Joke  protend  that 
rabbit  Is  a  corruption  of  rare  bit,  which 
Is  ns  pointlesH  and  stupid  ;is  It  Is  In- 
capable of  proof."  Yours  for  sagprhcpsc, 
Beverly.       GEORGE  V.  BOLIVAR 

CECILIA  SOCIETY'S 

The  Cecilia  Society  gave  Its  second 
concert  of  the  season  last  night  In  Jor- 
dan hall  under  the  leadership  of  Aglde 
Jacchia,  the  soloist  being  Ralph  Smalley, 
violoncellist;  the  accompanist,  Ernest 
Harrison.   This  was  the  program: 

Agnu)!    Del...'.T  Wlrtor 

Spanish    Serenade  Elgar 

Violoncello  6o1ob: 

Adagio   6   cantabile  Blrkenatock 

Deuxlemo  Tarantelle  Van  Goenu 

Pealm  187  Margaret  Starr  Mcr.«ln 

Nlcolette   Ravel 

Ave.  .Marls  Stella  Grlcst 

Awake,    Awake!  f  Baiitock 

Violoncello  Solos:  . 

Wlegenlled  Simon 

Chanson  N'apolltalna   Ca.iella 

Peace  with  a  Sword  Mabel  W.  Daniels 

Since  condltlor.s  make  necessary  one 
concert  a  season  without  orchestra, 
Mr.  Jacchia  showed  Ingenuity  In  put- 
ting together  a  program  which  should 
contain  many  distinguished  names  and 
also  shoU'Id  promise  wide  variety.  In 
reviving  Miss  Daniels's  "Peace  With  a 
Sword"  he  did  his  bit  toward  ending 
that  scandal  of  musical  life  In  America, 
letting,  na-mely,  a  successful  composi- 
tion die  for  want  of  a  second  hearing. 

A  gracious  Interest,  furthermore,  Mr. 
Jacchia  showed  In  the  woi^k  of  the 
youngest  generation  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  psalm  for  mixed  chorus  by  Mar- 
garet Starr  McLaIn,  a  student  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory,  who  won 
the  Endlcott  prize  with  this  psalm  a 
year  ago,  when  she  -was  18  years  old. 
The  music  begins  impressively,  In  a 
mood  that  vividly  suggests  the  spirit 
of  the  text,  but  truthfully  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  composer  carried  the 
psalm  through  as  feelingly  as  she  be- 
gan It.  Her  work  was  well  applauded 
by  the  large  audience. 

Mr.  Jacchia's  program  looked  well  on 
paper,  and,  quite  likely,  no  better  could 
have  been  devised.  But  playful  part 
songs  do  sound  so  very  much  alike, 
whether  Ravel  turned  them  out  or 
Elgar,  Ethelbert  Nevln  or  Bantockl 
Only  the  idiom  changes.  A  chorus  with 
piano  accompaniment  or  none  must  be 
a  difficult  medium  to  ^\Tlte  for. 

The  chorus  sang  with  tone  that  was 
very  often  lovely,  especially  that  of  the 
I  sopranos,  with  attack  not  always  too 
precise,  with  spirit  not  always  quite 
compelling,  with,  however,  much  of 
grace  and  frequently  with  very  pretty 
shading,  \ 

But  the  performance  last  night  is  to 
be  considered  chiefly  as  an  earnest  of 
what  presently  may  come.  For  It  Is 
to  the  Cecilia  wo  must  look  if  we  In 
Boston  would  bo  free  of  a  situation 
that  makes  us  "to  be  rebuked  of  our 
neighbors,  to  be  a  byword  among  the 
heathen — that  the  people  shake  their 
heads  at  us."  The  Cecilia  alone.  In  the 
past,  has  shown  Itself  willing  and  able 
to  let  us  hear  unfamiliar  works  for  or- 
;  chestra  and  mixed  chorus.  The  Cecilia 
'could  do  as  bravely  once  more  it  only 
the  old  wise  policy  were  gone  back  to 
of  producing  works  so  engrossing  tliat 
the  choru's  felt  ambitious  to  learn  them 
— and  so  difficult  that  they  had  to  slave 
to  learn  them.  If  this  chorus  could  be 
roused  to  do  the  good  work  of  which 
It  is  capable,  a  suitable  supporting  pub- 
lic could  perhaps  be  found.  But  to  ask 
tho  public  to  lead  Is  indeed  asking  much. 
It  is  the  Cecilia  Society  must  lead. 

Mr.  Smalley  played  with  taste  and 
was  well  applauded.  Mr.  Harrison  ac- 
Icompanied  excellently.  R.  B,  G. 

William  D.  Strong  and  Herbert  R. 
Boardman  g:ave  a  recital  of  music  for 
two  piatios  in  the  Copley-Plaza  Salon 
last  night  They  were  a-ssistrd  by 
Lilian  Prudden,  soprano,  who  sang 
from  manustTipt  five  songs  by  Mr. 
Boardman.  These  songs  perhaps  call 
for  more  than  passing  comment,  for 
they  are  the  work  of  a  young  American 
composer  -who  deserves  encouragenient. 
They  show  that  he  has  not  been  in- 
sensible  to  modern  harmonic  tendencies, 
yet  he  has  sanely  a.ssimilated  this  newer 
Idiom  without  sacrificing  a  natural  gift 
for  pure  melodic  writing.  These  songs 
are  effectively  written  for  the  voice  and 
the  accompaniments  are  free  for  the 
most  ijart  from  those  hackneyed  figures 
which  are  often  the  bane  of  the  young 
composer. 

Messrs.  Strong  and  Boardman  played 
music  by  Mozart.  Sohytte,  Chamlnade, 
D'Ozanne.  Hill  and  Aubert.  MIs.s  Prud- 
den also  sang  a  group  of  songs  of  the 
Hebrides  transcribed  by  Marjory  Ken- 
nedy Fraser.  S.  M. 
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23D  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  23d  concert  of  tho  Boiton  Byra- 
phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduo- 
tor,  took  place  yesterflay  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  ae 
follows:  Mozart,  Symphony,  C  mujor 
(K.  200)— first  time  In  Boston.  Tchaikov- 
sky, -violin  concerto  (Mr.  Zlmballst, 
j  violinist);  Strauss.  Symphonia  Domes- 
tlco. 

Although  the  performance  of  Strauss's 
description  of  his  family  life — with  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  harassing  domes- 
ticity— -was  a  gorgeous  one;  although  Mr. 
Zlmballst  gave  a  most  musical  and  en- 
grossing Interpretation  of  Tchaikovsky's 
long  winded  concerto  of  uneven  worth, 
the  great  feature  of  the  concert  was 
Mozart's  symphony  and  not  simply  be- 
cause It  was  played  here  for  the  first 
time. 

Mozart  -wrote  It  probably  In  his  17th 
year,  yet  the  music  shows  few.  If  any, 
evidences  of  Immaturity.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  formulas  of  that  de- 
cade; but  the  melodio  spontaneity  and 
freshness,  the  ease  that  Is  almost  ar- 
tistic carelessness,  the  haunting  beauty 
slightly  tinged  with  melancholy  and  for 
that  reason  all  the  more  beautiful,  tho 
sparkle  and  the  dash — these  are  of  the 
later  Mozart  when  he  was  ist  his 
height.  No  doubt,  as  Wyzewa  and  Salnt- 
Folx  suggest,  or  rather  argue.  In  their 
monumental  study  of  Mozart's  earlier 
works,  the  music  he  heard  In  Vienna 
during  a  short  sojourn — Haydn's  quar- 
tets and  the  Viennese  light  operas — In- 
fluenced the  young  man  after  he  had 
become  In  d'anger  of  being  Italianized;  ^ 
but  this  Influence  was  exerted  on  one  j 
ready  to  accept  it,  yet  self-sufficient  i 
In  his  own  Invention  and  expression.  j 

Truly,  a  delightful  symphony,  and  It  1 
was  played  with  Incomparable  delicacy,  | 
grace,  euphony  and  spirit. 

Hansllck's  volumes  of  collected  re- 
views and  essays  are  many.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  In  the  days  to  come  he  will 
be  remembered  only  by  the  fact  that  he 
said,  apropos  of  Tchaikovsky's  violin 
concerto,  that  it  stank  In  the  ear.  Even 
here  he  was  not  original.  VIscher  was 
ibefore  him  In  saying  that  certain  pic- 
tures Btank  In  tho  eye.  In  spite  of 
Hansllck's  dictum,  the  concerto  still 
lives  In  spite  of  Its  obvious  faults:  Its 
endless  repetitions.  Its  measures  of 
sheer  padding.  Why  cannot  some  one 
arrange  "Gems  from  Tchaikovsky's 
Concerto"  after  the  manner  of  various 
anthologies  (Including  "Crumbs  of 
Comfort.")  Long-winded,  tedious  at 
times  as  It  Is,  tho  concerto  by  reason 
of  melodic  charm  and  demoniacal  spirit 
Is  still  heard  by  the  people  gladly,  espe- 
cially when  It  Is  performed  by  a  violin- 
ist who  displays,  as  Mr.  Zlmballst,  tonal 
beauty,  freedom  In  the  Interpretation, 
and  the  requisite  exciting  spirit.  The 
concerto  Is  long  enough,  however,  with- 
out the  introduction  of  a  seemingly  In- 
terminable cadenza.  Interesting  only  as 
a  means  for  technical  display. 

The  Symphonia  Domestica  was  heard 
here  last  December.  It  Is  not  necessarj- 
at  this  late  day  to  speak  of  It  at  lenertji' 
There  are  pages  of  pure  gold,  pajged  of 
quiet,  also  of  overwhelming,  beauty; 
there  are  other  pages,  and  they  are 
many,  that  are  bombastic  and  Insig- 
nificant, showing  routine  rather  than 
genuine  Invention.  The  performance 
Itself  was  well  worth  a  journey. 

Tlie  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week's  concerts, 
the  last  of  a  memorable  season,  is  as 
follows:  Beethoven.  Symphony,  C  minor. 
No.  B;  Carpenter,  Suite,  "Adventures  In 
a  Perambulator";  Debussy,  Prelude  to 
Mallarme's  "Afternoon  of  a  Faun"; 
Wagner,  Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser." 


Roy    Chapman  Andrews 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

One  was  surprised  that  Symphony 
hall  was  not  filled  last  night  when  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  leader  of  the  third 
Asiatic  expedition,  told  the  story  of 
the  adventures  and  remarkable  dis- 
coveries in  the  Gobi  desert.  Curiosity 
to  learn  about  the  finding  of  the 
dinosaurs  eggs  should  alone  have  drawn 
many.  Those  who  were  present  were 
richly  repaid. 

Not  only  was  the  narration  singu- 
larly interesting;  the  photography  was 
of  an  unusually  high  order,  whethei 
.still  or  moving  pictures  were  shown. 
Any  who  tfiought  that  talk  about  fos- 
sils would  be  dry;  that  there  would  be 
too  much  about  geological  periods;  that 
the  talk  would  be  like  'a  classrom  lec- 
ture, were  greatly  mistaken. 
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For  one  learned  tniich  about  the  for- 
bliitUnff  scenery  of  Mongolia,  the  Ilfo 
of  Ihe  Nom»dtc  inhahltRnts,-' the  fauna 
of  the  country.  The  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  expedition  were  gr^at:  thought 
by  some  to  be  unsurmountable  on  hc- 
count  of  transportation;  but  motor  ears 
triumphed  over  natural  obstacles,  and 
camels  sent  long  ahead  supplied  the 
necessaries. 

The  picture.";  nere  many  and  Interest- 
Ingr,  whether  they  were  of  grrim  moun- 
tain ranges,  lakes  of  fait,  wild  asses, 
I  gazelles    and    humbler    animals,  or 
whether  they  showed   the  Mongolians  I 
I  hunting  or  putting  up  and  taking  down 
i  in  an  Incredibly  short  time  their  dwell- 
ings In  their  restless  life.     More  was 
'  thus  learned    and    more  impressively 
I  than  bv  reading  descriptions  In  books 
I  and  magaEines  published  long  ago  or 
I  recently.  , 
I    It  was  the  purpose  of  the  expedition 
to  prove  that  the  high  plain  of  Mon- 
I  golia  was  the  first  home  of  the  earliest 
'  animals,   who   migrated    thence,  made 
their  way  to  America  and  Africa,  huge 
and    fearsome    mammals    and  reptiles 
who  In  process  of  time  became  extinct 
or  were  the  remote  ancestors  of  ani- 
mals now  on  earth.    And  so  the  next 
expedition   hopes   to   prove   that  man 
flrst  apeared  in  Mongolia.    The  discov- 
ery of  fossils  has  established  the  first 
proposition  to  the  satisfaction  of  scien- 
tists. 

When  Mr.  Andrews  began  to  discuss 
the  finding  of  fossils  he  at  once  spoke 
of  the  popular  ignorance  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  fossil  hunters  work; 
tliat  they  merely  dig  In  the  hope  to  find. 
This  part  of  his  lecture  was  agreeably 
instructive,  far  from  being  dry,  without 
the  taint  of  pedantry.  The  description 
of  what  already  has  been  found  was 
clear  and  the  theories  based  on  the  dis- 
coveries seemed  reasonable,  convincing. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  zoo,  millions 
of  years  ago,  long  before  there  were 
human  visitors,  was  not  the  least  en- 
tertaining feature  of  this  unusual  enter- 
tainment. 

The  lecture  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon  at  2:30  o'clock.  The  hall 
should  be  completely  filled. 


I  H.  I.,  radin  that  Miss  Iva  Sinn,  for 
i  lier  open  confession,  is  disqualified  for  a 
position  as  chaperon,  suggested  that 
Miss  Iva  Still  of  Urbana  would  be  a 
popular  substitute.  "She  certainly  has 
that  indescribable  something." 


STREET  COINAGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

City  streets  have  just  as  many  char- 
acteristics as  the  Inhabitants  thereof. 
The  marvellous  Fifth  avenue  of  New 
York  runs  parallel  to  the  notorious 
Third  avenue;  just  a  few  blocks  west  of 
magnificent  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago, 
lies  the  sordid  South  Clark  street;  Pa- 
cific street,  San  Francisco,  rises  from 
the  stews  of  the  Barbary  Coast  and  be- 
comes the  fashionable  Pacific  avenue 
when  it  reaches  the  Pacific  Heights  dis- 
trict. We  do  not  seem  to  have  any  one 
street  in  Boston  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  Commonwealth  avenue. 

On  the  Providence  waterfront  are 
several  "ruelles"  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  fine  old  Benefit  street,  and 
running  from  South  Main  to  South 
Water  whose  names  are  most  curious. 
They  are  called,  respectively,  Cent.  Dime. 
Dollar,  Sovereign.  Doubloon,  Guilder. 
Coin,  Silver  and  Gold.  I  wonder  what 
their  origin  is.  I  inquired  of  some  of 
the  natives,  but,  like  natives  every- 
wi-ere,  they  knew  nothing  about  the 
history  of  their  own  town: 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 

LOVE  DIES 

We've. come  to  the  end  of  it  all,  dear, 
Our  love  lies  withered  and  dead: 

For  I  can  no  longer  cherish  a  wife 
Who  eats  graham  craclters  in  bed. 

B.  A. 

— — 

THIRSTING   FOR  INFORMATION 

The  list  of  drinks  to  be  obtained  at 
an  American  bar  in  London  includes 
these  cocktails,  "specially  recommend- 
ed"; HarrLson's  Special,  Inca,.  Fair- 
banks. Were  they  ever  popular  In  Bos- 
ton? And  how  about  the  Blackthorn, 
the  Crisp,  the  Dubonnet  and  the  Bam- 
boo? Among  the  "soft  drinks"  we  no- 
tice a  "Boston  Cooler."  What  is  a 
"Swiss  As,"  Included  In  the  list  of 
"fancy  drinks"? 


JOYOUS  ROTARIANS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  went  to  a  Rotarian  dinner  the  other 
day.  I  nearly  died  laughing.  First,  a 
man  across  the  table  dipped  his  fingers 
Into  his  water  glass  with  the  clever  re- 
mark that  now  no  one  would  steal  it. 
Then  in  a  delightfully  ludicrous  man- 
ner he  proceeded  to  throw  all  of  the 
table  decorations  within  his  reach  at  tne 
other  Rota  Hans.  They  ,oI  cour.se  re- 
taliated, and  you've  no  idea  how  amus- 
ing it  was.  The  last  c6ur.se  was  lemon 
icp  and  we  all  latighed  heartily  when 


"SSVerai  oi  ilie  mfeinber.s  poured  cream 
over  their  portions.  But  the  most  com- 
ical thing  of  all  wa.-J  when,  without 
warning-  or  Invitation,  they  jumped  to 
their  feet  (doctors,  lawyers,  and  prom- 
inent business  men),  and  sang  "I'm  a 
little  prairie  flower,  growing  wilder 
ev'ry  hour,"  while  going  througii  the 
mo.st  frollcsdme  contortions.  I  lafCed 
and  laffed.  SEN  KAB  NAV. 

 4»__ 

PINCHOT 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Please  tell  us  how  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania? 
Is  it  Pin-chot  or  Pin-shot — or  Plnch-o, 
or  Pinch-ot — or  can  it  be  Pan-shot  or 
Pan-show  or  possibly  Peenchot  or  Peen- 
shot?  Truly,  I  am  puzzled,  and  so  is 
everybody  else.  Kindly  send  us  along 
with  beaming  faces,  having  learned  the 
proper  way  in  which  to  pronounce  the 
name. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  nice  French  boy 
named  "Auger,"  and  when  I  meet  him 
I  say  "Good  morning,  Ozhay,"  and  he 
Laughs  back  at  me  and  says  "It  won't 
go  down  -  with  your  Americans;  with 
them  I  am  plain  Augur,  a  bore,  and 
nothing  else." 

"Never  mind,"  said  I;  "better  be  that 
than  a  screw  driver  or  hammer  or  adze 
or  any  other  useless  tool." 

Aren't  we  the  "limit,"  as  we  may  say, 
w-ith  our  dreadful  pronunciation  of  for- 
eign words,  which  we  shove  into  our 
language,  and  then  call  them  all  sorts 
of  names?  J.  A.  S. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  have  sum- 
mered and  wintered  with  Gov.  Pinchot 
and  been  through  liim  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern that  his  name  is  pronounced: 
Pin-  (safety  or  hair)  show. — Ed. 

"TIME,  O  TIME,  TURN  BACKWARD" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"If  I  had  a  son,  Watson,  I  should 
most  certainly  send  him  to  the  States 
for  his  education,"  said  my  friend,  as 
he  passed  over  to  me  a  clipping  he  had 
just  received.  "And  if  I  could  be  born 
again,  my  dear  fojlow."  T  replied  as  I 
glanced  at  it.  "I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  whom  1  should  choose  for 
a  father."  . 

The  clipping  was  from  the  school  ad- 
vertisements of  a  prominent  American 
magazine.  The  upper  portion  .showed 
a  group  of  fair  young  women  in  attrac- 
tive bathing  costumes.  Beneath,  in  bold 
faced  type,  was  the  inviting  summons. 
SEND  US  THE  BOY  AN'D  WE 

WILL   RETURN   YOU   THE  MAN 
EPISTEMON, 

RULES  OF  THE  ROAD:  TOKIO 

(Spen  in  Jupno's  largest  police  station) 
1 — At  the  rise  of  the  hand  policeman,' 
stop  rapidly. 

"2 — Do  not  pass  policeman  or  other- 
Wise  dis-respect  him. 

3 —  Wlien  a  passenger  of  the  foot  hove 
■r«  sight,  tootle  horn;  trumpet  at  him, 
melodious  at  first;  but  If  be  still  ob- 
stackles  your  passage,  tootle  him  with 
vigor,  and  express  by  wori  of  mouth 
the  warning,  "Hi,  lii."  * 

4 —  Beware  of  the  wandering  horse, 
thp.t  he  shall  not  tal<e  fr'^ht  as  you 
pass  him  by;  do  not  explode  an  exhaust 
blow  Gt  him.    Go  soothingly  by. 

5—  — Give  hig  space  to  the  festive  dog 
that  shall  sport  in  tlie  roadway. 

6 —  Avoid  entanglements  of  the  dog 
with  the  wheel  spokes. 

7 —  Go  soothingly  on  the  grease  mud, 
as  there  lurks  skid  demon. 

8 —  Press  the  brake  of  the  foot  as  you 
roll  around  the  corner,  to  save  collapse 
and  tie-up. 

As  the  World  AVags: 

The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  .the 
•used  .car  market  at  last!  Look  at  this 
advertisement  from  the  Nozark,  W.  Va., 
Moonshiner: 

MUST   SELL  FOR   CASH  QUICK 

One  coat  of  auto  paint,  second-hand, 
in  good  repair.  Formerly  bright  ledr 
Damaged  in  a  couple  of  places,  but  can 
be  fixed  up  cheap.  Can  be  seen  nights 
in  front  of  Ed's  store.  Car  thrown  in. 
N.  M.  BLAZER,  21  Corn  Street. 

Y'ou  can't  keep  a  man  like  that  Blazer 
down  long.  I'll  bet  he  will  be  writing 
for  the  Congressional  Record  in  a  year 
or  two!  E.  Q.  McBILLOW. 

HIS  MAKE-UP 

And  why  was  Edward  Teach  of  Bris- 
tol called  Black  Beard?  Here  Is  some 
good  reading  from  the  Pirate's  Own 
Book  which  every  boy  should  possess. 

"He  derived  this  name  from  his  long, 
black  beard,  which,  like  a  frightful 
meteor,  covered  his  whole  face  and  ter- 
rified all  America  more  than  any  comet 
that  had  ever  appeared.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  twist  it  with  ribbon  in 
small  quantities,  and  turn  them  about 
his  ears.  In  time  of  action  he  wore  a 
sling  over  his  shoulders  with  three 
brace  of  pistols.  He  stuck  lifjhted 
matches  under  his  hat,  which  appeared  ,' 
on  both  sides  of  his  face  and  eyes,  nat- 
urally fierce  and  wild,  (and)  made  him 
such  a  figure  that  the  human  Imagina- 
tion cannot  form  a  conception  of  a  fury 
more  terrible  and  alarming." 


"Actorviews:  Intimate  Portraits,"  by  Vshton  Stevens;  ■with  drawings 
by  GsTie  Markey,  is  published  by  Covici-McOee  Company,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stevens  in  a  prefatory  note  says  that  he  has  written  500  inter- 
views with  players  and  been  surprised  in  400  of  them.  "I  ought  to  be\ 
able  to,  but  I  can't — to  save  me  I  can't — tell  you  why  certain  people  tell 
me  certain  things.  I  can  only  tell  you  how  they  tell  these  things;  which 
is  perhaps  all  that  is  required  of  me.  But  there  are  times  when  I  should 
like  to  be  less  of  a  reporter  and  more  of  a  psychologue." 

Note  that  Mr.  Stevens  does  not  shrink  from  the  word  "interview." 
Yet  the  Nation  (New  York)  in  1869  put  it  in  quotation  marks:  "The 
"interview,"  as  at  present  managed,  is  generally  the  joint  product  of  some 
humbug  of  a  hack  politician  and  another  humbug  of  a  newspaper  reporter," 
.-.nd  said  that  "interviewing"  was  then  confined  to  American  journalism. 
(Joseph  McCuUagh  of  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
newspaper  interview.)  But  England  soon  acquired  the  habit,  though  there 
were  loud  protests  against  the  introduction.  As  late  as  1886  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said  that  the  interview,  the  worst  feature  of  the  new  system  of 
journalism,  was  "degrading  to  the  interviewer,  disgusting  to  the  inter- 
viewee, and  tiresome  to  the  public."  We  believe  it  was  the  purist  Richard 
Grant  White  who  first  spoke  of  an  "interv'iewable"  man. 


Mr.  Stevens  has  the  rare  faculty  of  persuading  men  and  women  of  the 
stage  to  talk  with  him  as  if  they  had  no  hope  or  fear  of  publication.  He 
frtust  have  a  seductive  personal  charm;  perhaps  he  has  a  hypnotic  power. 
We  ver/ure  to  say  that  if  a  city  editor  were  to  send  him  out  at  2  A.  M. 
10  ask  a  woman  why  her  husband  had  just  run  away  with  a  chorus  girl 
siie  would  bare  her  soul  to  him  and  probably  give  him,  unconsciously, 
reasons  why  her  Henry  Augustus  was  justified  in  his  seemingly  outrageous 
ij^havior.  Mr.  Stevens  would  be  the  man  to  call  on  a  freshly  bereaved 
widow  and  find  out  what  she  really  thought  of  the  dear  deceased. 

What  a  relief  Mr.  Stevens's  talks  with  50  odd  actors  and  actresses 
are  from  the  conventional  interviews  sent  to  dramatic  editors  by  passionate 
press  agents,  or  obtained  by  a  reporter  obliged  to  see  the  star  during  a 
wait  in  the  theatre!  Mr.  Stevens  has  enthusiasm  pleasingly  tempered  by 
cynicism.  He  has  likes,  probably  dislikes,  but  no  illusions.  His  sense  of 
humor  saves  him  from  extravagance  and  gush. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there's  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book, 
from  the  first  picture  of  Messrs.  Drew  and  Stevens  walking  together  in 
"most  amicable  manner"  to  the  last  sentence  spoken  by  Mrs.  Fiske  on  the 
final  page.  (Let  us  here  say  gratefully  that  the  book  is  provided  with 
an  index.) 


If  one  were  to  quote  a  shrewd  reflection,  a  summing-up  in  a  nutshell, 
a  humorous  comment,  one  would  not  know  where  to  choose,  the  book  is  so  ; 
full  of  solid  and  spiced  meat.    In  the  first  article  Mr.  DrcY-  cTcrs  Mr. 
Stevens  a  cigar. 

"Is  it, a  genuine  John  Drew?" 

"I'm  afraid  it's  only  a  Corona." 

"Did  you  ever  smoke  your  namesake?" 

"I  shouldn't  go  that  far!  But  I  was  once  presented  with  two  boxes, 
with  my  picture  inside  the  lid,  wearing  jig-saw  moustache.  I  gkve  one 
to  my  servant,  and  he  promptly  gave  me  notice." 

And  it  was  Mr.  Drew  who  said  that  a  lot  of  young  men  who  might 
make  good  actors  prefer  to  go  down  to  the  Equitable  Life  and  clean 
out  inkwells.  "They  know  they'll  only  have  to  do  that  for  a  year,  and  then 
possibly  with  a  rich  father  be  on  the  way  to  make  a  fortune.  And  fu- 
inres  aren't  made  on  the  stage." 

The  headings  of  certain  articles  are  not  conventional:  "Why  Man- 
agers Don't  Love  Mr.  Bennet;"  "Why  God  Loves  the  Irish"  (talk  with 
Marie  (D'Neill  and  Arthur  Sinclair);"  "The  Second  Wind  of  Mrs.  Leslie 
Carter;"  "When  Justine  Johnson  was  Natural;"  "Nora  Bays  on  Lovers;" 
"Breakfast  with  a  Perfect  Lady"  (Patricia  Collinze);  "Melting  the  Ice 
with  Lynn  Fontanne;"  "An  Unprintable  Interview  with  Miss  Cowl." 

William  Collier  was  asked  whether  anyone  had  torn  him  down  from 
a  high  place;  "one  who  could  s^y  to  you,  'you  are  rotten'  with  such 
deadly  earnestness  as  to  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  rotteness?"  Yes,  Mr. 
Collier  once  had  an  Uncle  Ned.  "I  can  see  hirn  now,  sitting  in  an 'aisle 
seat  in  the  front  row,  with  plenty  of  room  for  his  lame  leg,  telling  me 
just  by  his  look  how  rotten  I  am.  I'll  never  forget  the  day  my  mother, 
;Jod  rest  her  soul!  said  the  sweetest  words  I've  ever  heard.  'Your  Uncle 
N'ed  is  dead'  she  said.  And  she  told  me  afterward  that  there  was  an  ex- 
pression on  my  face  that  she'd  never  seen  there  before,  it  was  almost 
heavenly. 

"Who  is  your  favorite  dramatic  critic?  'Is?'  your  tenses  are  all 
wrong.  It's  'was.'  He  is  in  another  world  now.  All  my  favorite  dramatic 
critics  are  there,  with  Uncle  Ned." 


Mr.  Bennett  gave  reasons  why  the  managers  do  not  like  him. 
"Why  doesn't  Morosco  like  you?" 

"Because  I  said  I'd  rather  be  in  a  Henry  Arthur  Jones  failure  than 
in  a  Morosco  success." 

"Why  doesn't  Winthrop  Ames  take  you  to  his  heart?" 
"Because  I  also  have  intelligence." 
"Why  doesn't  Belasco  love  you?" 

"But  he  does!    I've  never  played  in  a  Belasco  production." 
"Did  Maude  Adams  like  to  have  you  around?" 

"Don't  remind  me.  But  since  you  do,  I'll  tell  you  a  telegram  I  sent  to 
Maude  the  night  she  opened  in  'Chanticler.'  It  said:  'I  congratulate  vou 
on  the  realization  of  your  fondest  ambition— at  last  you  are  vour  own 
leading  man.' " 


.  I 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  told  Mr.  Stevens  that  she  never  retired  from  the 
stage.  "It  was  you  newspaper  boys  who  retired  me.  You  boys  ^vrote  so 
much  about  my  retirement  that  presently  I  found  myself  retired  My 
mother  never  grew  old,  and  she  lived  to  be  80.  She  was  young  "the  dav 
she  died.  I  shall  die— we  hiust  all  do  that— but  never  grow  old  B-r-r' 
I  don't  want  even  to  think  of  it.  When  people  sav  to  me:  'How  manv  \ 
years  ago  was  it  that  you  did  this,  or  that?'  I  sav:  'It  was  yesterday  \ 
only  yesterday;  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  speak  of  years"" 

George  Arliss  off  the  stage:  "You  might  take  him  for  an  English 
schoolmastser  with  a  dozen  capital  letters  after  his  name.  Without  giv- 
ing the  organ  of  speecli  too  large  an  order,  you  might  addre.^s  him  a<= 


I'rofessor  Arlis^     Any\y!|j,  you  laii'i  iinaKUio  yourself  bouiUMiiK  mt' 
the  room  and  slappini?  him  on  the  back  and  crying:  'Hello,  George!'  And 
Bs  for  'Hello,  Georgie!'  I  don't  think  George  Arliss's  own  father  •wouW 
dare.   Not  that  I  wanted  to!    Bless  you,  I've  known  him  only  20  years." 

"My  friend,  Mr.  Sothem,  will  not  take  it  amiss,  I  take  it,  if  I  say  that 
of  all  the  parts  he  plays  he  plays  none  so  well  as  the  one  in  which  I  found; 
him  the  other  afternoon  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel.    He  was  being,  per- 
fectly, Julia  Marlowe's  husband." 

Said  Morris  Gest,  then  with  his  "Mecca":  "I  don't  think  I'll  quit  till 
I've  made  Bamum  and  Bailey's  look  like  a  vaudeville  act — or  I've  gone ' 
broke."  ; 

"  'Going  broke  has  never  stopped  you,"  said  I." 

"'True,'  he  answered  thoughtfully,  perhaps  prophetically;  'going 
broke  is  sometimes  my  finest  inspiration.'" 

Mrs.  Fiske:  "She  knows  more  about  the  art,  science  and  craft  of 
play-acting  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together  in  a  night  school,  but 
she  does  not  talk  readily  of  its  ways  and  means.  She  has  no  glib  maxims 
on  acting,  no  frothy  formulas.  I  once  heard  her  say,  when  we  were  at  a 
play  together  where  a  player  had  been  applauded  on  his  exist,  'It's  an 
nctor's  own  fault  when  the  audience  applauds  him!'  But  I  don't  think  1 
ever  have  heard  her  say  that  acting  is  so  or  such.  'Do  characters  come 
to  you  in  flashes,  or  bit  by  bit?'  I  asked.  And  she  ju.st  looked  at  me  out 
of  her  large  violet  blue  eyes,  a  little  pleadingly,  perhaps  to  say  this  was.  ^ 
a  dull  and  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a  cup  of  tea."  ! 
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I  "When  are  you  going  to  play  Shakespeare?"  he  asked  her.  "Juliet?" 
she  twinkled.    'Can  you  imagine  what  I  would  do  to  Romeo?'" 

Ethel  Barrymore  told  Mr.  Stevens  a  story  about  her  father,  how  one 
night  he  met  "the  dramatic  scrutator  of  the  Police  Gazette  who  had 
simpishly  asked  Mr.  Barfymore  if  he'd  seen  the  "roast"  of  his  perform- 
ance in  the  last  issue. 

"No,"  the  actor  said,  "I  shave  myself." 
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TASCHA  SINAYEFF 

Tascha  SInayeft  (Anna  Bernstein)  of 
Uuslon,  a  young  violinist,  who  studied 
here  with  Emanuel  Ondricek  and  was 
coached  by  him  for  her  European  tour, 
played  at  the  American  Women's  Club 
in    Paris    and    at    the    Sorbon.no    last  . 
month.    She  met  with  marked  success  ; 
liii  both  occasions.     At  the  concert  in  ; 
the  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne  there 
was  an  audience  of  3000.  according  to  Le  ; 
Fig-aro,  which  spoke  as  follows  of  herj 
playing    Vltall's    Chaconne.    Sarasate's  i 
'■ypsy  Airs,  an  Andante  by  Lalo,  etc.:"  ' 
•'.She  Is  a  very  young  virtuoso  of  the 
crand  school  (she  does  not  seem  to  be 
more  than  16  years  old).    She  showed 
tonal  Durlty  and  warmth,  dash,  brll- 
^ 

I  liancp— all  with  simplicity,  ease  and 
I  authority.  One  can  "reilint  '  -•  tlu; 
i  young  artist  a  magniflcant  career."" 

PERSONAL 

Moreton  Frewen,  in  "Melton  Mow- 
bray and  Other  Memories."  ju.st  pub- 
lished in  London,  tells  this  story  of 
Mr.  Paderewski  when  he  was  a  guest 
at  James  Spreyer's  house  in  New  York: 

"A  colored  singer,  Mr.  Burleigh,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  a  Pull  blooji  il 
.African,  came  In  after  dinner,  and  it 
happened  there  was  provided  for  him 
a  not  very  efficient  accompanist. 

"There  is  no  "color  line'  in  music,  and 
•Paddy,"  after  shifting  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  crossed  the  room  and  took  charge 
at  the  piano.  The  good  'darkey'  min- 
strel said  to  me  after,  "No  such  honor 
has  ever  been  paid  before  to  one  of  my 
I  race."  " 

.|  Mr.  Roland  Hayes,  the  negro  tenor, 
has  been  loaded  with  honors  in  Paris, 
I/ondon  and  other  European  cities,  ,and 
he,  too,  has  been  an  honored  guest  In 
private  houses  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton. 


from  the  back  "asked  her  grimly  to  j 
"Please,  speak  up."— Dally  Chronicle. 


Mr    Henry  Alnley,  who  was  enter-  ; 
tained  at  dinner  by  the  O.  P.  Club,  told 
me  the  following  little  story  about  him- 
self the  other  day.    Two  dear  old  ladies 
were  given  front  row  seats  for  "Has- 

sa-u"  .       ,  < 

i  Half-way  through  the  play  one  ot 
I  them  remarked,  "Well,  my  dear,  1  mu.st 
1  say  I  think  Mr.  Ainley  has  become  very 

l^'^-'ves,"  replied  her  friend,  "but  still 

we  must  remember  that  he  was  Queen 
Victoria's  favorite  actor." — Daily  Chron- 
icle. 


Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  tor  43  years  or- 
ganist of  Westminster  Abbey,  died  on 
March  IS  in  his  80th  year.  "He  was 
talking  about  music  only  half  an  hour 
before  he  died.  He  began  as  a  choir 
boy.  He  has  a  caustic  wit.  So  irri- 
tated did  he  become  by  rings  at  his 
door  bell  before  King  Edward's  corona- 
tion that  he  posted  up  the  notice:  'Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  has  no  tickets,  no 
time,  and  no  temper.'  " 


Gwendoline  Coleridge-Taylor,  daugh- 
ter of  the  ciim|)oser,  wa.s  married  at 
Croydon  lo  H.  Da?hwood  on  April 
19.  She  Is  a  singer  and  has  composed 
sonss  and  in.strumental  pieces.  Extracts 
from  her  father's  "Hiawatha's  Wedding 
Feast"  were  played  at  the  wedding. 


I  John  O'Halloran,  a  knock-about  come- 
dian, playing  with  his  brother  at  the 
Northampton    (Eng.)   Hippodrome,  fell 

I  dead  on  the  stage,  while  he  was  acting 

\  the  part  of  a  "drunk," 


Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  was 
buried  In  Westminster  Abbey  on  April 
S.  The  Daily  Telegraph  said  of  the 
slow  movement  of  his  "L'AIlegro"  Sym- 
phony, which  was  then  played,  that  its 
"concluding  poignant  notes"  furnished 
"a  wondrous  glimpse  of  the  other 
world." 

To  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
street:  "How  come'/" 


Don  Fersoi  has  returned  lo  Rome, 
but  he  did  not  attend  the  perfomance 

'.  of   his    "Resurrection"    led   by  Berna- 

.  vino  Molinari  at  the  Augusteo.  "Never 
before,"  says  a  Roman,  correspondent, 
"was  the  great  musical  amphitheatre 

I  so  crowded  by  an  ecclesiastical  public. 

i  Cardinals  and  prelates  of  every  rank, 
With  the  students  from  all  the  colleges 
and  seminaries,  were  present,  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  was  followed  with 
religious  interest." 


Other  musicians  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  are  Blow,  .\rnold.  Croft, 
Handel,  Bennett.  There  are  monu- 
ments to  Gibbon.',  Balfe,  Burney  and 
Jenny  Lind,  Clement!  and  Cooke  and 
buried  in  the  cloister.s.  Sullivan  and 
Parry  arc  buried  in  the  crvpt  of  St. 
Paul's. 


Richard  Strauss  has  renewed  his  con- 
tract with  the  Vienna  Opera  for  five 
years. 


I  have  always  thought  it  must  be  a 
most  trying  business  to  read  one's  own 
play  in  public,  so  I  went  along  yester-  • 
day  to  Mrs.  Saxton  Noble's  house  to  ! 
hear  how  Cicmence  Dane  would  eoine 
through  the  ordeal  in  the  wonderful 
drawing  room  of  Kent  House,  with  its 
marvelous  brown  and  gold  decorations 
by  Serf.  In  her  introductory  remarks 
on  "Will  Shakespeare,"  Miss  Dane  used 
her  naturally  rather  light  high-speak- 
ing voice,  but  as  .soon  as  she  began  to 
read  she  put  on  the  deeper  tones  I  as- 
sociate with  elocution  (dreadful  work, 
with  generally  dreadful  results).  Per- 
sonally. I  thougrht  this  was  a  pity,  as 
ph^  did  not  oarrw  so  well,  and  a  voice 


night's  program 

■       ^'oVo  -were  personal  to  the 

^ompos^r  whose  name  it  ^'■^^^-^^  "J.l'^ 
vk-.vd^    was  lie  n  mere  l.mllalor  oi   J  , 

mod' rn  ""novutor,    Po'"''"«,,„^  ^-^..^A-  ' 
tlmldlv  for  others  whose  genius  dexel 
oped  along  lines  ho  had  tentatively  In- 

dlcated?"    I 

Russell  Thorndike  brought  out  at  the  [ 
Violorla  Pa'ace.  l-"^"..  ^  tTc 

;^r.''TVar':;^--->r  rS 
ii,d:--;^sru;;n,^d:'of^^e^r 

derer.  

Colcridee  Taylors  "Hiawatha"  has 
been  annfunoed  in  London  for  perform- 
ance with  scenery,  costumes  and  ballet. 
His  son  will  conduct  the  ballet, 
hiusic  of  which  was  written  just 
fore  the  composer's  death. 

The  London  Times  has  the  courage 
to  say  .that  Franck's  "Psyche"  is  be- 
,-ond  all  disguising,  a  dull  work.  j 

When    "Polly   Performed""    ^^s  pro- 
luced  in  London  on  April  »,  the  Times 
ipoJ<e  of  "the  wealth  of  wild  American  | 
"netaphor."  ' 
'  Louis    N.    Parker's     new  romantic 
comedy  "The  Right  Hand  of  the  Prince; 
(April   7  at  King's  Theatre,  Hammer- 
I smith),  a  Venetian  .story    is  '  ^fJ^'J-^ 
cn  quite  old-fashioned   "nes    and  re- 
minded us  more  of  the  libretti  of  cer- 
1  tain  ancient  Italian  operas  than  of  any 
play  produced  within  the  last  quartet 
ot  a  century."" 


the 
be- 


Eugene  Goossens's  three  new  preludes 
for  the  piano  afe  entitled:  "'The  lug, 

1  the  Tramp,  and  the  Liner."    The  set  is 

j  called  "Ships." 

Franz  Lehar,  who  has  been  enthusi- 

iasticlly   received   at   Rome,   where  he 

1  conducted  the  100th  performance  of 
his  "Frasquita,  "  says  that  his  next  and 
26th  operetta  "Paganini"  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Rome  or  at  Venice. 


Then 


theatre  Is, 
Phoenix  has 


Some  one  asked,  recently  what  had 

I  become  of  Rose  and  Ottifle  Sutro  who  ' 
I  played  music  for  two  pianos  in  Boston  j 
long  ago.    They  gave  a  concert  in  Lon-  ] 
don  this  month.  I 


Yesterday  I  received  a  note  from  a 
correspondent  asking  if  I  could  let  him 
have  some  tidings  of  Winifred  Emery, 
whose  father,  he  tells  me,  he  remem- 
bers having  seen  at  tlie  old  Olympic 
in  the  60's.  It  will  interest  him,  as  well 
as  many  more,  to  hear  that  only  the 
other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  Cyril 
Maude,  written  in  Paris,  whither  he  had 
conveyed  his  wife  from  St.  Moritz.  I 
regret  to  .<!ay  his  news  is  not  of  so  cheer- 
ful a  description  as  his,  and  her.  many 
friends  could  desire.  "She  is  very  ill," 
he  states,  "and  her  condition  such  as 
to  cause  us  all  considerable  anxiety. 
jStill,  I  hope  very  much  to  get  her  home^ 
to  our  little  place  in  Sussex  in  May."  ^ 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  j 

Mr.  Koussevitsky  brought  out  a  sym-  j 
phony  by  Riegel  in  London  on  April  7.  j- 
Was  it  by  Henry  Joseph  Riegel,  who,  i 
born  at  Wertheim,  went  to  Paris  and  ; 
died  there  in  1799,  or  by  one  of  his  sons?  i 
Probably  by  the  fatti.      i    '      ■  i 


Phoenix    (London),    performance  o 
"King    Lean"      Whoever    sets  Kins 
Lear"    upon    the   stage   knows   that  : 
theatre  inevitably  takes  away  from  cer 
tain  scenes  more  than   it  gives, 
heath  .shrinks:  the  storm,  which  for  a 
reader  broods  and  thunders  in  the  dark-  | 
ened  heavens  of  his  mind,  becomes  at|: 
best  a  phy-sical,  and  at  worst  a. 
chanioal,  uproar;   the  King  himself  Is 
brought  too  close,  and  pity  for  one  old 
man's  raving  obscures  now  and  then 
the  universal  significance  of  his  trag- 
edv.    The  chief  way  of  safety  in  this 
an'(t  other  passages   that  are  confined 
by    the    condition-    of  the 
perhaps,  that  which  the 
chosen— to  realize  that  some  loss  can- 
[not  be  altogether  avoided  and  to  turn 
lawav  at  all  costs 'from  the  temptation 
I',  achieve  eccentric  effects.    From  first 
t'l   last   the  production  at  Hie  Regent 
"  heaire   was   straightforward  an  I  un- 
•' strained.     We    may   liave    Einiled  and 
I  wondered  a  moment  at  Goncril's  nia"- 
jvellously  unbecoming  armor,   but  with 
jthi.s   exception   the   actors  were  neve;- 
I  handicapped  or  made  ridiculous,  as  too 
often  they  are,  by  the  wild  inventions 
costume  designers.— The  Times. 
Apropos  of  the   Woman  Orchestras 
concert  in  London,  "why  is  it,  I  wonder, 
that  while  an  orchestra  of  men  is  mere- 
Iv  an  orchestra,  an  orchestra  of  women 
remains  a  number  ot  individuals,  not. 
of  course,  as  regards  their  playing,  but 
In  their  appearance?    You  feel,  as  you 
watch  them,  quite  oonseious  of  the  dif- 
ferent   personalities    of  the 
members.    It  vvould.  I  think, 
proVement     if    a     women  »  orchestra 
adopted   some  uniform   style  of  dress 
and  hairdressing  so  that  the  attentioii 
ot  the  audience  would  be  less  inclined 
to  strav  from  the  music  to  the  per- 
formers    Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  who  con- 
ducted tfre  prelude   to  act   11  of  her 
opera    'The   Wreckers.'   wears  a  gray 
roat  and  skirt  uniform  of  her  own  de- 
vising, and  anpeared  in  it  yesterday 
sturdy,    dignified    figure    with  aim 
white  hair  and  a  Tilse,  humorous  face. 
—Dally  Chronicle. 

STAGE  AND  NATUKiii 

(By  A.  B.  W.-iUdey) 
We  havo  it  on  high  authority  that  the 
stage  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature; 
but  it  must  not  infrequently  be  a  con- 
vox  or  concave  mirror,  like  those  at  'Jie 
doors  ot  cheap-  eating-houses,  labelled 
" Before"'  and  ""After,  "  tor  the  image  is 
."tiangelv  distorted.  Any  man  who,  ly 
reason  of  his  calling,  resembles  Ihc  .Id 
woman"s  parrot  that  could  not  exactly 
I  talk,  but  was  a  beggar  to  think,  will 


-r.>r  'luin 

limit,  wt.' 
liiK   l»   !>'"    ' '  ' 
knitted   broWf.    nr  • 
round  tho  head.  Kvi 
•■slleni,  siafe."  h"-  l»  '<"  ' 
li"  must  b«  iihown  tjll,  ■ 
what  It.-  IB  xuppod' d  to 
be  Indl.-aled  by  the  "lai.tl- 
Mire    from   the  niovt  un-iiil  <if  bl» 
lb»l  he  roust  be  suylng  M.mnlilnif  umw.  i 
different.     And    Bo    noveffst?,  cdllori, 
mathematlclnns,  niBtaphyilclans.  poc<% 
and  protcsBors  never  get  a  fair  repre- 
sentation on  tho  stage.    That  l»  to  lay, 
they  are  never  shown  at  work,  but  al- 
ways In  some  leisure  hour,  and  fson- 
erally  In  a  rIdlcMlou.s  i.osture.  The  Btano. 
in  fact,  has  established  a  whole  code  of 
conventional  signs  by  which  they  may 
be  undorstoo.l  to  be  what  they  are.  If 
vou  see  a  stage  character  with  Inky 
fingers  and  a  roll  of  MS.  sticking  out  ot 
his  pocket  you  are  exjiecled  at  once  to 
recognize  him  for  an  author.    If  his  eye 
is  in  a  flno   frenzy  rolling,   them  voa 
know  him  for  a  poet;  further,  if  he 
wears  a  '"sports  coat""  and  gray  flannel 
trousers,    for   a   Cieorglan    port.  The 
stage  professor  will  be  abBCiil -minded, 
distracted,  and.  for  choice,  in  lovo  with 
a'  girl  secretary   much   too  young  for 
him,   who  will  pblyfully  Interrupt  lus 
studies  to  make  him  unwind  a  skein  of 
wool  (because  ladles  on  tho  stage  re- 
tain the  Victorian  habit  of  wool-work 
which  they  have  long  abandoned  off  It). 
Editors  aro  invariably   indicated  by  a 
wastcpapor  basket  of  huge  rtlmen.-ioni. 
Dramatic  critics  tl  cannot  guess  wny> 
are  denoted. by  aMong  drltik  and  a  cigar 
of  a  size  which,  1  am  sure,  no  dramanO 
critii-  coMld  afford  with  cigars  at  thoir 
present  prices.    There  was  one  of  these 
bibulous,  cigar-smci;-.'';zr  critics  Ir.  re- 
cent revMe  of  Mr.  Cochran's;  I  mistook 
him  for  a  theatre  manager,  or  at  least  a 
member    of    the    syndicate.  Anothje 
tlieatrlcal   critic    was    shown    on  the 
stage  in  one  ot  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  in  a 
diplomatic  uniform  (fourth  class);  that 
can  have  been  only  Mr.  Shaw's  fun.  or 
an  artful  attempt  to  curry  favor  with 
the  co.stumler.    Perhaps  college  don"  aro 
even  inore  grossly  libelled.    You  would 
have  thought  that  cap  and  gown  would 
have  offered  an  easy  gambit.    But  these 
dons  will  wear  theirs  ou  all  occasions 
—at  breakfast  parties  and  on  the  low- 

I  path  and  open  a  conversatii  n  with  per- 

I  fe<-i  strangers  by  ""Your  name  and  col- 
lege, sir?"  Tlius  does  the  stage  liOiTibly 
'  misreprcse:it  our  Intelligentsia.  But  to 
hunting  men.  tennis  players,  golfers  .n.d 
other  thoughtless  persons  easily  identi- 
fiable by  their  foslume,  it  has  no  UUB- 
cully  in  d-jiug  strict  justiee.  • 


Gilbert  Wooed  th< 
Fr.  Liszt's  Adv 


To  the  Editor: 

In  the  early  spring  of  1900.  the  late 
William    G.    SpeaT,    antiquarian,  who 
knew  Henry  F.  Gilbert  well,  told  me 
that   Gilbert   wanted   to   find   a  quiet 
place  in  the   country  where  he  could 
be  by  himself  and  study  composing.  He 
said  that  our  large  old  barn  in  Quincy. 
then  unoccupied,  would  be  Ideal.  T). 
word  "barn""  does  not  describe  It  pror 
erly.  It  was  sheathed  in  hard  pine,  at 
was  good  enough  for  a  dwelling.  Tt 
surroundings  were  excellent,  and  coi 
sent  was  given  at  once. 

One    dav    a    horse-drawn  furniture 
wagon  drove  up  to  the  bam.  There 
was  a  piano  aboard   and  Gilbert  Eat 
with  the  driver,  chatting  amicably  I'.r 
smoking  a  corncob  pipe.     I  had  nc. 
seen  or  heard  of  him  before.    The  cu 
rlage  room  made  a  lino  studio,  and  i 
former   hay  loft  a  roomy   and   bwc  • 
separate  |  smelling  bedroom,  in  which  he  place 
be  an  Ira- 


and  a  few 


a 

almost 


a  canvas  cot,  lookinc-glass, 
otl.cr  articles.  In  the  morning  he  would 
"wash  up""  and  shave,  outdoors.  In  back 
of  the  barn.    A  tin  basin  and  zinc  pail 
answered  very  well.    He  positively  but 
politely  declined  mother's  invitation  to 
use  one  of  the  many  unoccupied  rooms 
in  our  homestead  near  by.  where  she 
lived    alone    with    an    old    family  do- 
mestic.   Nor  would  he  take  any  nieajs 
with  us.    I  was  then  building  a  home 
on  the  homestead.    He  simply  did  not  , 
want   to  bother  any   one.    Once,  and 
only   once,   I  decoyed  him  to  a  meal 
'.viih  green  corn.    He  visited  the  Bos- 
ton library  almost  dally  and  brought 
back   books   by   Flaubert.   Murger,  ds 
Goncourt,  and  the  Russian  novel.s.  and 
manv  others  v.-hlch  we  both  read.  He 
-VRS  "talented,  witt;-,  companionable,  and 
lie  made  the  warm  portion  of  that  yezr 
memorable,  staying  until  late  fall.  He 
would  not  bother  to  make  up  his  bed, 
which  worried  mother,  and  one  day  in 
his   absence   she   and   her  maid  went 
over  to  the  barn  and  made  up  the  bed 
for  him.    She  asked  him  how  he  liked 
having  the   bed   made  up  along  con- 
ventional lines,  and  he  told  her  oulz- 


i4S 


Wy  that    thai   night   was  the  only 
o>  1-  "nlchfs  sleep  he  hHd  hud. 

one  nlBht  u  stray  trrtrap  climbed    n  I 
t  window-C.llbert  told  him.  down  th^ 
X  chute,  that  the 

that  he  might  take  his  pick  ot  the  j 

;!^'found  out  that  a  stone  worker  on 
house  could  play  the  flute,  and  that 
oung  man  In  the  vicinity  played  d.e 
in     One  noon,  soon  after,  the  o. - 
,rd  was  melodious  with  music  from 
■   ,^   three  instruments.     One   ot  many 
iKver-to-be-forgotten    excursions    tlm.  , 
summer  was  to  Brook  Farm  in  A\  e.^t 
RoTury.  the  place  of  the  •'back  to  na-  ^ 
Hire"   experiment   ot  the   Alcotts  And 
Xr..  influenced  by  Fourier's  theory 
^Kearbv  was  the  rock  on  which  John 
iJllot  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the 
Indians.     The  site  of  Brook  Farm  ts 
across  the  street  form  St.  Joseph  s  cem- 
etlrv     I  believe  none  of  the  original 
Brook  Farm  buildings  are  now  sland- 
lUB    Those  on  the  premises  are  used 

„„  ^vn-iana-e  The  farmhouse 
a  German  oipnanane.  j-""^  » 
where  Hawthorne  lived  when  he  «as  in- 
Vr!sted  in  the  experiment  was  then 
vending.  His  account  is  the  BUthedale 
Romance.  One  of  the  best  records  is 
Dr  Codman.  a  Back  Bay  dentist 
now  1  believe,  deceased,  who  as  a  boy 
actually  lived  with  the  founders  at  the 

^The  other  day  I  revisited  Brook  Farm 
and  crossed  (by  the  paths,  not  across 
f,(^/thr  cemetery.  There  is  a  great 
r^ldeV'NvMUrr  tronze  tablet  w-hich 
marks  poor  Scotty's  grave,  the  news 
bov  wh  lost  his  life  in  the  great  war. 
f  examlned  It  closely.  Strangely  enough, 
the  side  nearest  the  road.  on.  the  south- 
west bears  some  of  the  finest  examples 
of  scratches  by  the  great  glacier  1  have 
ever  seen,  better  than  most  museum 
cimens.'  The  -rtheast  s-lde  has  be^n 
Uvorn    smooth   as   glass   by   the  same 

l^'ouberrus^i  to  walk  along  Atlantic  I 
Lvenue    and     the     wharves  fnd  catch 
Is^hts  and  sounds  which  he  w-ouUl  carry 
Ihome  and  weave  into  music.  I  suggested, 
la  tTeme  for  him  tor  a  concert  p  ece  It 
tas  to  be  called  "A  Night  in  the  Jun- 
Uie  -    The  dominating    .sound    m  thel 
Mungle  at  night  is  said  by  explorers  to^ 
„    the    low   hum    of    myriad  msccts. 
^-.iprc  was  to  b'^  Avovcn  in  the  roaring 
lions,    a    furious   tropical  tempest. 
.  .under,  then  its  passing,  dawn  ushered 
,n  by  the  sweet  singing  ot  birds.    It  is 
sUll  unwritten,  but  it  is  yet  one  ot  my 

'^"'ThT^'memories  ot  Gilberf.s  companion-j 
-ill  not  soon^^  j^j^wAKDS.  | 

LISCT  AT  GENEVA 

(Tri'm  the  I/5nd<in  Tiroes, i 
!     It  is  nr>t'true   (Hhough  th'\  story  Ina^ 
been  .told)   that  Liszt  eloped  with  the, 
Comte^se  d'AgouU.  -^o.-'-""^;-;, 
I         P-a7P  ot  the  inquisitive  by  patKing 
I  h^r  fn  a  piano  case.    The  basis  of  that 
'.{Send  may  be  the  fact  the  she  was  a 
...ly    little  lady — what   playful  peopl^ 
f.al'i  a  -pocket  Venus."    "VVhal  actuaibj 
happened  wa,s  that  she  beckoned  to  him' 
and  he  ran  away  from  her.     First  h« 
ran  to  a  religious  retreat  at  the  house, 
of  his  friend  Ab'oe  Lamennais.  and  tbevi 
he  ran  to  Switzerland.    This  time  sfrie 
pur.<;ued  him  and  overtook  him  at  Berne, 
and  overcame  his  hesitations,  with  the), 
resuH   that    they   set   up  housekeeping 
fogelher   at    Geneva    and    became  the 
riarents   of   two   daug'litcrs — ^those  we!' 
known  ladies,  Mmes.  Eniile  OUivier  and 
Cosima  V^'agner. 

So  far  the  storj-  is  an  old  one  which 
nas  been  told  quite  often  enough;  but 
s'l.  Bory  has  done  a  good  deal  more  .than 
"-tcU  "it  in  this 'interesting  monograph. 
Ke   WTites.   Uiai   is   to  say,   not  as  a 
student  of  romance,  but  as  a  citizen  of 
■j«neva,  interes'ted  in  the  romantic  es- 
capade chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because  the 
apse  from  duty  and  the  flight  from  the 
'  onventions  made  Liszt  for  a  season  notj 
'•nly  a  pillar  of  Genevan  society  buti 
also  a  Genevan  music  master.   He  Is  the] 
jpouder   of   thait   because    Geneva  has 
■-.ever  been  numbered  among  the  famouji 
musical  centres,  i 

iio  he  has  searched  the  archives  an«| 
found  new  facts  in  them.  He  ha.s  di.'s- 
covered  not  onJy  that  I.iszt's  witness.  I 
'vhen  he  for3*i!Iy  "recognized"  his  j 
daughter  was  the  famous  James  Fazy. 
the  future  chief  of  the  state,  but  also 
•hat  this  great  man  knowingly  sub- 
.■^cribed  to  a  false  declaration,  seeing 
that  lime.  d'Agoult  gave  lier  name— 
which  all  the  world  knew  perfectly  well 
— as  "Catherine-Adelaide  Meran."  But 
nis  most  Interesting  pages  are  those 
which  relate  to  Liszt's  musical  life. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Music  had  Just 
been  founded.  How  modest  an  institu- 
tion it  was  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  the  director's  stipend  was 
only  1000  francs  a.  year.  Liszt  was  en- 
thusiastic about  it,  and  offered  his 
gratuitous  ser\ Ices  as  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte,  but  not  every  one  wel- 
comed his  propo.sal.  He  was,  as  was 
said  of  another  illustrious  man.  "trop 
grand  poifson  pour  notre  petit  lac";  and 
the  inevitable  professional  jeali.  asles 
'  ruffled  Genevan  cslm.  A  lady  teacher, 
who  had  just  beon  appointed,  promptly 


head,  saying  that  she  did  not  po.^sessl 
the  qualifications  which  would  tit  her. 
to  fill  a  subordinate  position;  and  it  isij 
Improbablo  that  her  wrath  was  appeased 
'  when  her  resignation  was  accepted  and 
her  place  tilled,  at  Liszt's  suggestion, 
by  a  boy  of  15.  i 
The  change  in  the  personnel  seems  to' 
have  been  a  measure,  at  once,  of  re- 
trenchment and  reform.    All  the  reward 
that  Liszt  ever  consented  to  receive  for 
his  help  was  the  honorary  title  of  pro- 
fe.ssor  in  an   institution  in  which  th* 
other  teachers  were  described  only  as 
,  -'masters,"  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
presented  to  him  as  a  souvenir  when  he! 
i  departed.    Perhaps  that  was  one  of  the 
i  reasons  why  he  presently  found  him- 
self able  to  give  only  intermittent  at-, 
tention  to  his  duties,   with  the  result 
that  this  note  appears  in  the  minutes  pfi 
a  meeting  of   the  Conservatoire  gov-' 
emors  on  March  16,  1836:     "He  (Liszt)' 
is  satisfied  with  the  ladio.5.    As  for  the 
men,  he  is  so  dissatisfied   with  them 
that  he  does  not  me.xn  to  teach  them 
any  longer."     It  would   appear,  how- 
ever, that  his  satisfaction  with  the  la- 
dies was  only  relative.    Not  one  of  his 
pupils  was  destined  to  become  famous; 
and  the  "reports"  entered  by  him  in  a 
book  which   is  now  one  of  the  most 
treasured  possessions  of  the  Conserva- 
toire are  often   both   severe  and  sar- 
castic.   One  lady,  he  records,  displeased 
him  by  her  "wriggling  and  grimaces." 
A  second  is  summed  up  ironically  as 
"artiste  genevoise!"   Of  a  third  he,  can 
find  nothing  to  say  except  that  she  has 
"beautiful  eyes."    Of  course,  Liszt  gave 
concerts  as  well  as  music  lessons. 

A  receipt  preserved  at  the  Conserva- 
toire shows  that  his  tee  on  one 'occasion  ] 
was  .")00  francs;  and  a  contemporary 
newspaper  spealvs  of  a  concert  at  which 
(he  audience  included  George  Sand, 
Balzac,  Victor  Hugo  and  Alexan- 
dre Dumas.  It  was  not,  however, 
only  as  a  virtuoso  that  the  Gene- 
van public  judged  him.  It  is  related 
that  many  Genevan  ladies  boycotted 
his  recitals  as  a  protest  against  his 
"scandalous  private  life,"  and  that  ho 
was  consequently  sometimes  condemned 
to  play,  to  a  beggarly  array  ot  empty 
benches.  There  are  several  long  artuMoj 
on  the  subject  in  Lc  Journal  dc  Gen- 
eve, then  pubUshed  under  the  title  of 
L'F.urope  Central. 

This  coldness  on  the  iJart  of  a  portion 
of  the  public  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  reasons  which  decided  him  to  re- 
move himself  to  the  Italian  lakes.  At 
all  events,  he  went  there  without  even 
waiting  to  publish  a  "Method  of  Piano 
Playing"  which  he  had  promised  to  pro- 
duce and  dedicate  to  the  Conservatoire; 
and  that  eagerly  expected  work  never 
appeared.  Inquiries  made  after  hi^  de- 
parture at  Lyons,  where  it  was  to  hava 
been  printed,  elicited  the  discovery  that 
the  publisher,  being  (inanclally  cmbar- 
risserl.  had  lost  (he  manuscript  and 
pawned  the  engravings. 


SUNDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  3:30 
P.  M.  Concert  by  Phillip  Gordon, 
pianist,  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Ensemble,  Mr.  Vannini,  conductor. 

Boston  Art  Club,  corner  New- 
bury and  Dartmouth  streets.  20th 
concert  of  the  Boston  Flue  Play- 
et-s'  Club,  Georges  Laurent,  di- 
rector. Langendoen,  String  quin- 
tet; Variations  on  a  Dutch  theme 
by  Adrianus  Valerius  (1627). 
First  time  (Messrs.  Sauvelt  and 
Erkelens,  violins;  Fourel,  viola; 
Jacobus  Langendoen,  'cello; 
Girard,  double  bass).  Gaubert 
Suite  for  flute  and  piano.  First 
time.  Four  movements.  Scherzo- 
Valse  dedicated  to  Mr.  Laurent. 
Messrs.  Laurent  and  Sanroma,) 
Harp  solos:  Saint-Saens,  Fan- 
taisie;  Tournier,  Vers  la  Source 
dans  le  Bois;  Grovlez,  Burlesque 
(Mme.  Delcourt).  W.  F.  Bach, 
Sonata  for  tw/o  flutes;  Mabel  W. 
Daniels,  Songs  of  Elfland  for  fe- 
male voices,  soprano  solo  (Mrs. 
Bernice  Fisher  Butler),  flute,  harp 
and  strings.  Conducted  by  the  ' 
composer.  First  time  In  Boston,  i 
Marion  Jordan  Bridgman  and  ,' 
Lawrence  Turno.  flutes,  will  take 
part   in  the  concert. 

Copley  Plaza,  8:30  P.   M.  Con- 
cert by  Claudine  Leeve,  soprano, 
and    Jean     Bedetti,  violoncellist. 
Songs:     Carissimi,    .Vittorla  .mio 
core;  Handel,  Laschia  ch'io  planga, 
from    "Rinaldo";    Weckelin,  Min- 
uet    de     Martini-Martini,  Plalsir 
d'amour;       Debussy,  Chevelure; 
Fourdrain,  Impression  Basque  and 
Carnival;     Brahms,  Vergebliches 
Staendchen;     Strauss,  Zueignung 
and  Staendchen;  Carpenter,  Don'tj 
Care;    Curran.    R^  n.     Vi  7'o-it;ell6^ 
solos:    Valfr'ti'-'.    n  — I  ■  ;i     i-  - .  V:! 
Bach,    Ar;.:i:'-C-t?rfi    .  'Ji.-r'imj 

•     Dance;"DupontrMelanVoiierNap-  1 
rawnik,     Allegro    glocoso;  Hure, 
Air;    Lermyte,    Air    a    danser;   G.  , 
Faure.  Papillons;  Widor,  Appas-  1 
sianato.    Arthur  Fiedler,  piat^st.  I 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M- 
Paulist  Choristers  o*  New  York. 
Conducted  by  Father  Finn.  See 
Special  notice. 

St.  James  Theatre.  8;15  P.  M. 
John   Pompeo,  conductor,  any  his 


Sy,,,,     .  ly    OrO- y- 
FRIDAY->-Symphony  h„ll,  2:30  P.  M. 
24th  and  last  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Stelnert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Fela 
Rybler,  pianist.  Bnch-Tausia, 
Toccata  and  Fugue,  D  Minor; 
Scarlatti -Tausig,  Pastorale  and 
Capnicco,  Schumann,  Scenes  from 
Childhood,  Rachmaninov,  Elegie. 
Scriabin.  Nocturne  for  left  hand 
alone.  Rozycki,  Three  Polish 
Dances  op.  3/  (fii;st  time  in  Bos- 
ton). Chopin,  Fantasy,  op.  49  and 
Etude.  Liszt,  Spanish  Rhapsody. 
SATURDAY— Hotel  Vendome,  3:30 
P.  M.,  Beatrice  Turner,  pianist. 
Piano  lecture-recital.  ''Picture 
Painting  in  Modern  Music." 

Longy  School  of   Music.  3:30  P. 
M,,    Piano    solos    by  MacDowell, 
,  Chopin,   Debussy,  de   Falla  (Edith 
Thompson).        Beethoven,  violin 
sonata,  F  major  (Mr,  Thillois  and 
JVlme.      Renee-Longy  Miquelle), 
Richard    Piatt,    Prelude   and  Pas- 
torale for   two   pianos   (Mr.  Piatt 
and       Mme.s    Longy  Miquelle). 
Songs,  Hu«,  J'ai  pleure  au  Reve; 
Dupont,    Les    Noisettes;  Leroux, 
Le   Nil    ('cello   obbligato   by  Mr. 
Miquelle    (Mrs.    Alva    T.  Fuller). 
Two    Eurhythmic  Interpretations. 
Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M..  Repe- 
tition of   Fridiiy's  Symphony  con- 
rert,  Mr.  Montaqx,  conductor.  1 


The  MotiUe  (Ala.)  Register  pubUshed 
an  editorial  article,  "Hale,  the  Ex- 
patriate."   It  began; 

"William  Bayard  Hale,  whose  father 
was  author  of  the  book  entitled  'The 
Man  AVithout  a  Country,'  a  book  in- 
spired with  jiatriotism,  and  whose  great 
uncle  was  Nathan  Hale,  the  patriot, 
who  died,  saying,  'My  only  regret  is 
that  I  have  only  one  life  to  give  for  my 
country,'  Is  dead,  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 
bearing  the  stigma  of  having  turned 
German  and  sided  with  Germany,  in  her 
method  of  carrjing  on  the  war." 

Mr.  George  I).  Alden  of  Bridge  water, 
happening  to"  be  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  wrote 
in  reply  to  the  editor:  "The  author  of 
that  justly  famous  story  was  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  of  Boston, 
while  William  Bayard  Hale,  whom  I 
knew  very  well,  was  born  in  Indiana. 
It  is  true  he  was— or  always  claimed  to 
be — related  to  the  patriot,  Nathan  Hale, 
so  the  force  ot  your  article  does  not 
lose  its  strength,  but  I  most  earnestly 
desire  to  protect  the  memory  of  our 
Boston's  well  beloved  from  the  stigma 
of  having  been  the  father  of  a  son  who 
could  merit  the  just  criticism  of  your 
editorial." 

A  NEW  SUPERSTITION 

Here  Is  one  which  is  new  to  me.  It 
was  told  me  by  a  woman  I  met  yester- 
day, in  good  health  at  last  after  a  long 
series  of  influenza  attacks,  colds,  coughs 
and  other  tiresome  diseases: 

"They  were  all  owing  to  that  gray  hat 
trimmed  with  snakeskln,"  she  an- 
nounced. "I  discovered  that  the  skin 
was  cobra,  discarded  the  hat  and  have 
been  well  ever  since." 

According  to  her,  it  is  only  the  skin 
of  a  poisonous  snake  which  has  this 
baleful  influence,  so  the  most  super- 
stitious of  my  readers  can  go  on  wear- 
ing their  snakeskln  shoes"  in  comfort. — 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 


CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Edward  Teach  or  Thatch,  known  as 
"Black  Beard,"  did  not  commit  suicide, 
as  stated  in  The  Herald  the  other  day. 
He  was  killed  by  Lt.  Maynard  in  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  combat  at  Ocracoke  In- 
let In  the  Carolinas,  In  November  of 
1718,  dying  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ves- 
sel after  having  received  a  score  of 
wounds.  Maynard  sailed  into  port  with 
Blackbeard  s  head  spitted,  on  the  end 
ot  his  sloop's  bowsprit. 

Blackbeard,  of  course,  owed  his  nick- 
name to  his  heavy,  bushy  beard,  the 
ends  of  which  were  tied  up  with  rib- 
bon and  sometimes  wdth  lighted  slow- 
matches.  One  thinks  of  that  other 
bearded  sea-rover,  Kheyr-ed-din  Bar- 
barossa,  or  "Red  Beard,"  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  galleys  of  the  Sultan,  who 
flourished  m  the  Mediterranean  early  In 
the  16th  centuiy.  The  whole  family. 
In  fact,  Arouj.  his  brother,  and  Hassan, 
his  son.  as  well  as  Ellas,  another 
brother  who  was  killed  at  sea  early  in 
his  piratical  career,  were  known  as 
"Barbarossa"     on     account    of  their 


"all  tliis  away  to  go  ad  ~  witn 

pirates  Ho  sold  his  e-^:  io.l« 
to  tit  out  a  ship,  and  put  .  ..  .  a;  ho 
fell  in  with  Blackbeard,  wlio  used  htm 
vilely,  and  finally,  like  any  common  pi- 
rate, was  hanged  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
In  1718.  -  , 
Pirates,  thinly  disguised  as  privateers-' 
men,  ruffled  and  swaggered  about  th« 
.•Jtrfets  of  NfcW  York  in  the  early  ISth' 
century,  and  had  numberless  brawl;! 
with  the  watch. 

Plunder  won  in  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  w-ith  the  ".Moors"  In  the  East-or 
seized  froin  the  ships  of  the  Great  Mogul 
was  disposed  of  in  New  England,  Ne~ 
York  anS  the  Carolinas,  where  no  ques- 
tions were  asked,  much  ot  the  resultiuv. 
money  spent  in  riotous  ways,  and  tlx* 
.balance  used  for  the  purchase  of  amm--. 
nitioii,  arms  and  medicines,  which  wei  i.- 
taken  out  on  the  return  voyage  to 
i  Madagascar,  then  a  famous  "no  man's 
land,"  refuge  and  clearing  house  <or 
the  pirates. 

One  wonders  how  many  piratical 
atrocities  had  their  foundation  in  fact, 
and  how  many  are  to  be  classed  with 
such  things  as  the  atrocities  attributed 
to  the  Germans  in  the  late  war.  which 
always  took  place  in  the  "next  village." 
No  doubt  the  pirates  were  bad  enough, 
but  v.ere  they  as  bad  as  painted?  Wers, 
any  of  these  tales  of  blood  and  thunder, 
and  horrifying  cruelty  created  by  book- 
sellers for  the  better  stimulation  of  the 
sales  of  their  goods?  Take  the  case  of 
Captain  Kidd.  For  200  years  he  was 
known  as  a  bl6odthlrsty  and  ferocious 
monster.  Y'et  modern  research  reveals 
him  to  have  been  a  good  seaman-llks 
.  individual,  whose  original  mfstake— a 
fatal  one,  it  later  turned  out— lay  Ii» 
becoming  involved  in  political  cabal, 
and  who  in  the  East  Indies  apparently 
was  not  strong  enough  to  restrain  * 
turbulent  crew  impatient  to  go  "on  ths 
grand  account"  for  booty,  rum,  and 
beauty.  By  the  grossest  miscarriage  of 
justice.  Kidd,  in  fact,  was  executed  for 
the  murder  of  William  Moore,  his  car- 
i  penter,  whose  life  was  already  forfeit 
for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  in  that,  by 
example  and  speech,  he  was  incitinff 
Kidd's  men  to  rebel  against  his  SMr 
thority. 

Seamen,  w  hether  honest  or  otherwlss, 

were  apparently  not  held  of  much  ac- 
count in  those  days.  Dr.  Johnson  once 
referred  in  the  most  biting  terms  to  the 
ruffianly  character  of  the  seaman's  Ills 
and  character  ot  his  day. 

CAPT.  BRASSBOUND, 
Boston,  April  8,  IStit.  i 


YEARS  ARE  LONGER  THERE 

(From  the  Clinton  Item) 
The  transformation  which  has  been 
worked  within  the  past  year  ot  18 
months  in  the  principal  business  district 
of  Clinton,  that  is  between  Union  and 
on  High  street  between  Union  and  ^ 
Water  streets^  has  been  tremendous.  \ 


tawny  red  beards.  Kheyr-cd-dln~ 
"wise  in  counsel,  prudent  in  action, 
furious  in  attack  " — lived  to  the  age  of 
90,  SvMfflcient  testimony,  considering  the; 
time  in  wiiich  he  had  his  being,  to  the! 
cunning  of  his  wits  and  the  strength  oS 
his  wrist.    .  ■ 

But  to  return  to  the' pirates  of  ths 
early  18th  century.  AVhet  of  the  ca^4 
ot  Maj.  Stede  Bonnet?  Bonnet  was'« 
planter  and  country  gentleman  t  f  con-' 
sidcrable  means  and  standing  in  Bar- 
badoes.  He  had  had  his  leg^  under  thei 
Governor's  mahogany,  and  api-arentl.v 
had  everything  to  li\e  for.  Yet  ho  threw 


BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

Eleven  o'clock  of  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing is  an  unconventional  time  to  set 
for  a  piano  recital,  but  the  hour  at 
which  it  began  was  after  all  the  least 
unconventional  thing  about  Guy  Mai- 
fir's  concert  "for  young  people  o£  all 
ages"  at  Jordan  Hall  yesterday. 

An  accomplished  pianist,  gifted  with 
a  lively  Imagination,  a  ready  wit,  and 
the  rare  knack  of  holding  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience  that  might  natural- 
ly be  restless  and  unattentive,  Mr. 
Maier  made  his  delightful  hour  of  mu- 
sic and  comment  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Maier  set  himself 
a  programme  altogether  out  of  the  ord- 
inary, yet  admirably  suited  to  his  par-, 
ticular  purpose.  And  to  the  prear- j 
ranged  order  of  this  programme,  lie] 
paid  no  heed  whatever.  At  the  outset 
he  told  his  hearers  that  he  and  they, 
would  bother  with  nothing  so  stupid  as 
playing  and  listening  to  music,  but  , 
rather  they  would  go  a-gypsylng  in  I 
Bunny  Italy. 

And  with  this  premise  established  ho 
contrived  in   most  engaging  and  sur- 
prising  fashion    to   base   a    connected  I 
narrative  upon  pieces  for  the  most  p%rt 
wholly  tinrelated,  and  to  give  Person- 
ality "to  music  essentially  and  dellDer- 
atelv  impersonal  or  plcturesqueness  to 
compositions  designed  as  mere  pattern- 
making  in  tones.    Who  but  Mr.  Maier 
could  have  thus  united  in  continuous 
.course,  Debussy's  "Minstrels,"  Chopin  s 
"Winter  Wind"  Study,  a  Gluck-Sgam- 
bati    Melody,    Troendle's  "Merry--CJo- 
1  Round"  and  "March  of  the  Tin  Sold- 
<  Icrs,"    Poulenc's    "Perpetual  Motion," 
Liszt's  transcription  of  "The  Erl  King," 
De  Severac  s    "What    the    Old  Music 
Box  Says,"  Grieg's  C  major  Nocturne, 
the  F  minor  Study  from  Chopin's  Opus 
25,  and  Moskowskl's  "Juggling  Girl?"  . 

Of  course  Mr.  Maier  must  at  the  end 
add  extra  pieces  to  his  list,  and  the 
climax  of  the  whole  came  when  hlS, 
audience  enthusiastically  supplied  an 
accompaniment  of  "insect  noises"  to 
his  performance  of  a  Gavotte  of  Bach. 


.\o  ono  has  yet  glvon  ua  Information  '• 
about  Fits  James  O  Brlen'a  sojourn  In  | 
Boston.     Mr.    Francis    WoUa   of  New 
York,  who  vishes  this  Information,  re-  | 
cently  unearthrd  some  details. 

"A  letter  of  O'Brien's,  dated  'Tremont 
House,  Oct.  10,  almost  certainly  written 
In  1S58.  and  likewise  nlmost  certainly 
written  to  James  Russell  Lowell,  In- 
vites TDear  Sir"  to  hear  some  very 
charming  singing  on  next  FTlday.  .  . 
Mr.  Squires,  a  very  sweet  native  tenor, 
will  sing  on  this  occasion.  The  host  of 
the  evening  will  be  Mr.  H.  L.  Bateman. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Undervi'ood,  who  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  deliver  this  note,  -wrlU 
give  you  a  more  seductive  program 
than  perhaps  I  can  offer."  In  a  letter  of 
Frank  Wood's  to  O'Brien,  written  from 
the  Parker  House,  Boston,  Feb.  1,  1862, 
occurs  the  following  paragraph:  "Tour 
friend.  Judge  Welles  (possibly  WIlUs) 
Is  off  to  the  war — a  lieutenant-colonel. 
I  am  going  to  live  at  queer  little  Miss 
Fisher's  after  this  week.  Warren  and 
Setchell  are  both  there  and  the  company 
Is  very  pleasant,  besides  which  Parker's 
is  a  trifle  too  hefty  for  me.'  In  another 
letter  of  March  16th  Wood  says:  'I 
passed  a  month  at  the  Hub.  .  .  . 
While  there  I  suborned  the  press  for  the 
Batemaji  as  you  used  to'  do  for  the 
Heron.  I  did  better  than  you,  though.  I 
am  a  fine  writer. — Lived  at  Miss  Fish- 
er's three  weeks  of  the  time.  Queer  old 
body.  Holds  your  memory  in  sacred  rev- 
erence. .  .  .  Warren  wa.3  to  me  the 
great  attraction  of  Boston.  He  was  the 
or^  thing  I  regretted  in  leaving  It.  I 
coBder  him  the  finest  comedian  In 
America.  Don't  you?  We  used  to  have 
very  jolly  times  at  our  11  o'clock  sup- 
pers in  that  old  kitchen,  and  when  Jim 
Wallack  and  his  wife  came  they  were 
jollier  stlU."  '• 

MATILDA  AND  FITZ-JAMES 

O'Brien  on  one  occasion  at  least  came 
to  Boston  as  a  sort  of  publicity  agent 
for  Matilda  Heron.  She  first  played  at 
th«  Boston  Thea,tre  in  May,  1857,  In 
•■CamlUe,"  "Medea"  and  "Fazio."  In 
January,  1858,  she  was  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  In  a  larger  repertory.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  she  recited  verses  from 
"Hiawatha,"  when  her  husband,  Robert 
Stoepel,  produced  his  cantata. 

The  letter  of  O'Brien's  dated  "Tre- 
mont House,  Oct.  10,"  may  have  been 
written  in  1859,  for  on  Oct.  15,  1859, 
Henry  Squires  made  hla  first  appear- 
ance here  In  opera  as  Alfredo  in  "La 
Travlata."  Squires  came  from  Troy, 
N.-Y.,  where  his  family  was  highly  re- 
spected. He,  with  his  wife,  met  with 
great  success  in  opera  in  Italy  and 
other  European  countries.  We  met 
him  in  Paris  in  1885-87.  He  was  a 
most  agreeable  gentleman,  an  enter- 
taining companion,,  and,  unlike  many 
operatic  tenors,  he  was  devoted  to  his 
wife,  Lucy,  who  also  .had  been  an  opera 
singer  of  no  mean,  reputation. 

PerJiaps  O'Brien's  ayusion  to  "Papa" 
Bateman  will  give,  Mr,  WoUe  the  miss- 
ing year.  -    ■  - 

"THE  INDESCRIBABLE 
SOMETHING" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  reading  Baring-Gould's  "Mar- 
gery of  Quether"  last  night.  I  found 
this  passage; 

"We  were  jelly  fellows,  no  nonsense 
about  us,  but  we  hid  not  his  polish  of 
mind  and  manner,  that  Indescribable 
something  which  forms  a  barrier  be- 
tween classes  In  life.'' 

-Vnd  ho  was  a  mid-VIctorlan!  Just 
think,  they  had  the  indescribable  some- 
thing back  in  those  days!  I  thought  it 
was  a  modern  development  like  the  air- 
y.Iane,  arid  Freudism,  and  radio;  but 
1  11  bet  that  If  the  truth  were  know^n, 
it  was  the  1.  a.  of  Queen  Klizabeth  that 
made  Wally  Raleigh  lay  down  his  nice 
new  coat.  ARGON  THE  LAZY. 


The  Copley  Society  purposes  to  give 
a  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  party.  An  estimable 
lady  cannot  understand  why  they  pay 
Jlrs.  Hunter  this  honor.  She  poured  out 
her  vlaj  of  Indignation  on  the  head  of 
one  of  the  committee  in  charge:  "Who 
is  this  Mrs.  Hunter  anyway?  I  can't 
find  her  name  in  the  Social  Register; 
not  even  In  the  telephone  book." 

The  committee  man  might  have  re- 
plied: "The  dickens  you  can't,"  but  he 
is  alway  courteous. 


Mr.  Westley  Jones  of  Brookllne  asks 
us  to  reprint  James  Rhoades's  verses 
on  the  death  of  Artemus  Ward. 

\rtemu3  Wacd  died  at  Southampton, 


KnK-.  ••;  ...  >i  J...  IS'.;.  1  :i, ,  ,.  \ ,  [.•-.■s 
appaareU  In  the  Spectator  of  March 
16th: 

ARTEMUS  WARD 

Is  he  gon»  to  a  land  of  no  laughter,  f> 
This  man  who  made  mirth  for  us  all; 

Proves  death  but  a  Kllence  liereafloi- 
From  the  sounds  that  delight  or  ap- 
pal? 

Once  closed,  have  those  Hps  no  more 
duty, 

No  more  pleasure  the  exquisite  ears, 
Has  th"  heart  done  o'erllowlngr  with 
beauty 

As  the  eyes  have  with  tears? 

Nay,  If  aught  bo  sure,  what  can  be 
surer 

Than  that  Earth's  good  decays  not 
with  Earth? 
And  of  all  the  heart's  springs  none 
are  purer 

Than  the  springs  of  the  fountains  of 

Mirth? 

He  that  sounds  them  has  pierced  the 
heart's  hollows. 
The  places  where  tears  are  and  sleep; 
For  thfe  foam-flakes  that  dance  in  life's 
shallows 
Are  wrung  from  life's  deep. 

He  came  with  a  heart  full  of  gladness 
From  the  glad-hearted  world  of  the 
West— r 

Won  our  laughter,  but  not  with  mere 
madness. 

Spake  and  joked  with  us,  not  In  mere 
jest; 

For  the   J^Ian   in   our  heart  lingered 
after, 

When  the  merriment  died  from  our 
ears. 

And  those  that  are  loudest  in  laughter 
are  silent  in  tears. 
The  Spectator,  talcing  as  a  text  these 
verses,  which  were  long  attributed  to 
Swinburne,  and  mindful  of  the  public 
sorrow  In  England,  published  an  essay 
on  "Humor  and  Faith,"  giving  humor 
a  place  In  the  fuller  life,  "In  which  It 
would  not  displace  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature,  but  serve  as  its  frame- 
work and  Its  fall." 

ONE  DAWES 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Charley  Dawes  is  named  in  the  news- 
papers for  Vice-President  on  the  Cool- 
Idge  ticket.  Charley  has  every  qualifi- 
cation and  great  popularity,  but — well, 
now  look  here.  Suppose  Charley  is 
elected  and  he  stands  up  to  take  the 
oath  of  office  and  they  say  to  him; 
"And  do  you  swear  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,"  what 
would  Charley  say?  Why,  he  would 
his  cigar  over  to  the  southwest 
•corner  of  his  mouth  and  say,  "Hell  'n' 
Maria,  sure  Mike."  Perfectly  satisfac- 
tory and  all  that,  but  would  it  be  legal? 

HILARY  MOliGAN. 

LEEVF-REDETTl 

A  large  audience  last  night  gathered 
at  the  CopIey-PIaza  to  hear  Claudlne 
Leeve,  soprano,  and  Jean  BedettI, 
vlolln-cellist. 

Mrs.  Leeve  sang 

Vlttoria   Mlo    Core  Carisslml 

Lascla  ch'lo  Planga  .....Handel 

^Jenuet  ds  Martini  Arr.  Weckerlltt 

PlalBlr    d'Amour  Martini 

Hoverl*   Hahn 

Impression   Basque  .  .Fourdraln 

Carnaval   Fourdrain 

Zuelgnunp   Strauss 

Btandchen    ...j^  Strauss 

Don't  Ceare  Carpenter 

Mr.  BedettI  played: 

Sonata  No.  10  Valentlnl 

Arioso  Barh 

Spanish    Dance  Qranados  I 

Allegro  Glocoso  Naprawnik 

Aria  ,  .Hure  1 

Aid  a  danser  ,  ,  Lermyte  ' 

Papfllons   Faure  ; 

Appassionato    »•  Wldor 

The  accompaniments  were  well 
played  by  Arthur  Fiedler. 

Although  this  concert  had  something 
of  a  drawing  room  air  and  so  was  no 
'occasion  for  music  of  too  serious  a  na- 
ture, both  Mrs.  Leeve  and  Mr.  BedettI 
were  more  successful  than  many  artists 
In  avoiding  the  commonplace. 

What  most  nearly  approached  an 
"event"  was  Mr.  Bedettl's  delightful 
playing  of  a  delightful  sonata  by  the 
old  Italian  Valentlnl,  music  with  emo- 
tion In  It  as  well  as  pattern  and  grace — 
or  so.  all  praise  to  him,  Mr.  BedettI 
conceived  It,  with  the  result  that  under 
his  hands  a  thing  of  beauty.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  bore,  remained  a  Joy.  So 
It  might  be  w^th  much  ancient  music 
If  only  more  performers  were  blessed 
with  Mr.   Bedettl's  understanding. 

Of  Mr.  Bedettl's  musicianship  and  of 
his  technique  It  is  not  necessary  to 
speak.  Admirably  Indeed  he  played 
last  night,  with  strong,  sweet  tone  that 
did  not  whine,  with  phrasing  truly 
elegant,  with  finely  brilliant  rhythm.  He 
was  much  applauded. 

So  was  Mrs.  Leeve.  Her  volee,  when 
her  technique  would  let  It  sound  Its 
best.  Is  of  singularly  attractive  quality, 
very  dark  but  clear,  nicely  adapted  to 
expre«Blon  of  many  moods.  Already 
Mrs.  Leeve  has  acquired  a  neatness 
of  articulation  superior  to  that  of  most 
elngers,  even  those  of  note.      R.  R.  G. 


SYMPHONY  GROUP 


There  was  a  concert  yesterday  after-  played  Ills  beauty  of  tone,  tli 

noon  In  Symphony  hall  by  the  Boston  lion  of  hie  tr'chnlqup  nnd  lii- 

Symphony  Ensemble,  Augusto  Vannlnl,  intelllgenro  In  ii  more  ihiui  iisu 
conductor,  and  Phillip  Gordon,  pianist. 


In   ".Son«.i   of    Hlflanil"  foi 
.solo,  womoii'.s  iliorus,  llule.  Ii  , 
The  ensemble  played  the  overture  to  strings.      MIs.h    Dnnlcls    has  vmiu.-h 
Wolf-Ferrari's  "II  Segreto  dl  Susanna,"   ngrcvable    muHli-,    tinged    with    pootic  ; 

'ancy.    In  it  slu-  attemix.s  to  Molve  no  | 


irroblcniH,  illu.strjiteB  no  tlKorlpH.    It  is  I 


I  two  movements  from  Chadwlck's  Sin- 

I  fonletta   and  List's    first    Hungarian  ^^^j,.  ovUI-ntly  fell. 

Rhapsody.    Mr.  Gordon  played  Chopin  a  p„;„,^j  f,,„  f^^thH  ' 

^.J^°-\.  nilnor   Scherbo,    Ravels   '  Jeux  ..^^g,,,,       ^^^^^^  ^  io»i)on«lve  chord  In  I 
d'Eau"  and  the  Llsza  F  minor  study,  j^^^.  listeners  f 
the  piano  part  of  Foote's  Quintet  op..  38     ^t  the  effnclu«l.,n  of  the  roncert  n 
^"^^v^^L"''^!""'*^       kI"  «bort  rocoptlon  was  siven  Mr.  Plerrn  I 

The  Symphony  Ensemble,  which  In  a  ^,„ntraux,    the    r.  ti.lng   con.luctor  of 
hall  adapted  to  Its  resources  plays  with  the  Boston  Rvmphonv  Ord.o«tV-a.  who  : 
excellent  effect,  appeared  to  less  ad-  honornry   in-mber  o(  thf  Diil.. 

vantage  even  though  the  numbers  were  jjaicolm  Liinp.  the  president,  in  a  kI,., 
nearly  doubled,  in  a  vast  hall  where  a  «peeo|,.  paiu  an  appropriate  trihuf 
full  orchestra  usually  holds  forth.    To        Monteaux  tj  .M 

leave  one's  sphere — and  that  a  pleasant  '  '  

sphere,  and  of  true  worth  to  music — 
seems  ill-advised. 

By  the  same  token  It  was  no  wise 
proceeding  to  play  chamber  music  In 
Symphony  halL  With  some  latter  day 
works,  Indeed,  where  the  composer  has 
tried  to  make  a  string  quartet  do  the 
work  of  an  orchestra,  the  attempt 
might  answer  well  enough.  But  since 
Mr.  Foote  Is  a  mysician  of  fine  taste 
who  respects  his  'medium,  his  quintet 
only  left  one  wishing  one  might  hear 
it  in  Its  proper*place.  People  liked  it, 
nevertheless,  even  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  they  gave  It  hearty  ap- 
plause, which  Mr.  Foote,  from  his  seat 
in  the  audience,  was  called  on  to  ac- 
knewledge. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  a  fluent  technique  and 
pleasant  tone,  made  a  braver  effect  In 
ensemble  playing  than  he  did  in  his 
group  of  solos.  In  the  Liszt  study  he 
demonstrated  to  fine  advantage  the 
powers  of  the  Amplco  by  sitting  silent 
now  and  then  allowing  a  previous  rec- 
ord of  his  performance  to  take  up  the 
burden  of  the  piece.  The  large  audi- 
ence applauded  him  well. 

R.  R.  Q. 


IPAUUST  CHOIR 

At  Symphony  hall,  last  evening.  Ft. 
Finn's  Paullst  choir,  Fr.  Finn  conduct- 
ing, gave  the  following  program: 

Part  1 — Kyrle — Mlssa  Brevls.  Palestrlna; 
Holv  Week  Motet.  Vlttoria;  Advent  An- 
them— Alma  Rerlernptorls,  Palestrlia; 
Paschal  .\nthem — Reelna  Coelf,  Lottt;  four 
settlng  of  the  "Ave  Maria":  Arcadelt  (16th 
century.  Netherland.? V  Vlttoria  (16th  cen- 
tury. ®paln1.  Sohutiert,  Kahn;  Easter 
■Gradaalp,  Father  Finn;  the  Cantata 
"Gallia."  Gounod:  Te  T^ucis  Ante  Ter- 
mlnum.  Father  Finn:  three  Easter  carols: 
Come  L=:ons  and  Daughters.  Traditional: 
We  Who  Sin?.  Gretchannlnof :  T^o!  The 
World  from  Slumber  Risen.  Young. 

T^letestraum.  Liszt:  Little  Mother 
o'Mlne.  Burlelsrh:  Southern  Melodies;  La 
Ree.  Massenet:  For  Thee  O  Dear.  Dear 
Country,  Gaul. 

An  audience  that  filled  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  hall  seemed  to  find  rest 
and  enjoyment  In  the  choir's  well  varied 
program  of  pieces  familiar  in  and  out 
of  the  church.  The  program  was  in  two 
parts,  the  first  consisting  wholly  of 
church  music  and  the  second  of  the 
lighter  concert  variety.  In  each  the 
opportunity  was  given  to  hear  several 
of  the  members  of  the  choir  as  soloists, 
and  the  dozen  or  so  individual  voices 
thus  hf.ard  showed  the  fine  material 
from  which  the  choir  Is  assembled. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  making  men- 
tion of  the  admirable  qualities  of  each 
of  the  soloists,  and  to  single  out  and 
praise  even  the  youngest  of  them  would 
be  unfair  to  the  rest,  since  each  In  turn 
gave  pleasure  and  each  was  called  on 
for  more,  turhlch  encores  were  willingly 
given. 

In  the  work  of  the  choir  as  a  whole, 
however.  It  may  be  in  order  to  state 
that  the  rendering  of  the  cantata. 
"Gallia,"  by  Gounod,  had  the  force,  the 
dramatlo  quality,  and  the  effectiveness 
that  many  a  larger  choir  would  be  proud 
to  attain.  Fr.  Finn's  choir  has  65 
voices,  "GalUa"  could  hardly  have  been 
more  powerful  with  several  times  65 
voices. 

Miss  Anne  Wolcott  was  accompanist. 

IL  L. 


F/ufe  Players  Club 

At  It.s  concert  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  gave  a 
Theme  and  Variations  by  Langendoen 
for  string  quintet;  a  Suite  for  flute 
with  piano  accompaniment  by  Phili;) 
(ia.ubert;*  pieces  .for  harp  by  Saint- 
Saens,  Tournior  and  Grovloz;  a  Sonata 
for  two  flutes  by  Wilhelrn  Frledmann 
Rach  and  "Songs  of  lOlfland,"  by  Mabel 
W.  Daniel.s.  V 

The.  theme  of  .M '.  Lnngcndoen's 
Variations  is  by  Adrinnus  Valerius,  but 
the  harmonies  and  treatment  of  it  in 
general  are  in  modern  modern  idiom. 
■The  variations  contain  mucli  clevei 
writing  for  the  instrnqients  and  the 
composition  as  a  whole  i-s  worthy  of 
praise.  The  composer  is  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Suite  for  flute  by  Gaubert  is 
/firaceful,  somewhat  facile  music;  which 
arouses  no  great  amount  of  emotion  in 
The  hearer.  Mr.  I.,aurent  gave  a  remark- 
able performance  of  It,  one  which  dis- 


|DEVIL»CIPIE  i 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
COPLEY    THEATREJ— "The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  a  melodrama  In  three  acts 
by  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mm.  Annie  PrlmroM  T>ud«»on..Val«t1ne  Sitfner 
rvmle   il»y  EdlM 

wi^sty ■ : : : :  ^  •  •ii^'.hp  TonBe 

Anthony  Anderson.  C.  W»rd.ey  Halse 

Judith  AndorAon  .Kathcrine  Standing 

Lawjor  llaATklns  ...-U 

Wlllam  Dudgeon  J.meii  A.  Bw-heU 

Mrs.  Wi:«lam  Dudgeon  

Titus  Dudgeon  „  ilt 

Mt».  Titus  Dudgeon  ^  o'*n 

Ilichard  DudgeSL  J'  J*"™"  i 

The  Sergeant.  .  .  .j..  4?'    m  w~? 

I.M«)or  Swindon. ........jj  ;P"^ll^£?i 

General  Burgo/ne  W^'^S  ^^Z^^l 

Mr.  IJrudcnell  lUymond  Cartlwej; 

■^Vhen  this  play  was  performed  for  the 
first  Time  on  any  stage  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  Oct.  1,  1897,  with  Mansfield  as  Dick 
Dudgeon,  Beatrice  Cameron  as  Judith, 
Ben  Johnson  as  Anderson  and  Arthur 
Forrest  as  Gen.  Burgo>'ne.  Lottie  Bris- 
coe took  the  part  of  Essie.    Mansfield  , 
turned  Essie  from  Shaw's  girl  of  16  or 
17  Into  a  brow  beaten  little  girl  of  10 
years,  for,  as  a  biographer  has  put  It, 
Mansfield  knew  that  "sympathy  was  a 
more  dramatic  value  than  love   In  a 
wholly    unconventional     satire."  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  before  the  perform- 
ance that  all  fine  and  Intelligent  per- 
sons were  sure  to  like  the  play,  and 
for  that  reason  he  did  not  expect  If  to 
run,  "the  number  of  fine  and  Intelli- 
gent people  being  limited." 

He  was  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
In  New  York  there  was  a  run  of  eight 
weeks  In  1897.  The  play  has  been  pro- 
nounced a  masterpiece  from  every  point 
of  view  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Brandes. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  Shaw's  best.  If  not 
the  best.  In  a  purely  theatrical  sense, 
while  Judith  Is  an  Interesting  psycho- 
logical study,  whether  you  regard  _  her 
as  "a  sort  of  Ibsen  young  lady  as 
Mansfield  described  her,  or  not.  iNor 
does  It  matter  whether  Burgoyne  Is  the 
Burgoyne  of  history.  No  one  quarrels 
1  with  Shaw's  Julius  Caesar;  both  gen- 
1  erals  as  described  by  him  are  dellght- 
fully  humorous. 

In  "The  Devil's  Disciple"  the  drama- 
tist does  not  forget  the  theatre,  as  he 
does  m  too  many  of  the  later  plays.  He 
shoots  a  few  barbed  arrows  at  the 
clergy,  but  his  chief  target  Is  the  Brit- 
ish army,  the  British  court-martial 
and  the  British  war  office.  It  Is  easy 
to  understand  why  In  1917  Shaw  wTote, 
In  a  letter  highly  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Jewett.  that  he  withdrew  this  play  be- 
cause he  concluded  that  the  demand  for 
its  performance,  which  set  In  markedly 
at  the  end  of  1914,  was  due  to  Its  lla- 
blUty  to  be  used  In  antl-Brlttsh  In- 

Shaw  has  treated  Bu-goyne.  for  whom 
he  had  a  lively  admiration  as  Is  shown 
in  a  note  to  the  play,  as  irreverently  as 
Mellhac  and  Halevy  treated  General 
Bourn  and  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Gerolstein.  Judith  Is  the 
one  perplexing  character  in  the  play. 
Perhaps  Dick  Dudgeon  understood  her, 
and  was  too  fine  a  man  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her.  Did  Shaw  himself  know 
exactly  what  she  wanted?  Did  she 
know  herself?  How  could  she  be  happy 
with  Anderson,  having  known  Dick?  A 
play  by  Shaw  describing  the  life  of  Mr. 
nnd  Mrs.  Anderson  during  and  after  the 
IRevolutlonary  war  would  be  amu.iing. 
Our  own  Idea  of  her  Is  that  ahe  was  In- 
tellectually, as  far  as  her  Intellect  would 
allow,  of  kin  to  Candida,  but  a  woman 
of  a  more  emotional  and  glowing  na- 
ture. 

Mr.  Buckler  gave  a  capital  perform- 
ance of  Dick,  not  too  swaggering  In 
the  opening  scenes;  not  too  tame  when 
I  what  Is  popularly  known  as  his  better 
I  nature  came  to  the  surface.    Mr.  Mow- 
i  bray  was  drily  humorous  as  Burgoyne, 
1  Did  he  forget  that  memorable  line:  "I 
should   never   dream    of   hanging  any 
gentleman  by  an  American  clock,"  or 
was  It  said  so  that  It  did  not  pass  the 
!  footlights?     Mr.   Cllve  again  oontrib- 


uieu  a  »;«u«iiu"i>  conceiven  cnaracter 
sketch  as  the  Seryennt  and  gave  Im- 
portance oven  to  Titus  Dudgeon.  Miss 
Sidney  should  remember  that  while 
Mrs.  Dudgeon  was  an  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable woman,  she  was  not  a  shriek- 
ing virago. 

Miss  Edlss.  ns  the  play  went  on,  fell 
into  her  besetting  sin  of  ovcr-actln.i;.  In 
whioh  she  Is  always  encouraged  by  the 
audience.  What  shall  be  said  of  Mlsa 
Standing's  Judith?  It  Is  not  an  easy 
part  to  pl.iy  so  that  her  character  Is 
clearly  revealed.   In  the  Quieter  sQcnes 


"The  Caddie  Girl,"  at  Colo-1 
nial,  Wins  Warm  Applause 


Miss  Standing  was  adequate;  1"  ^he 
more  emotional  ones,  she  was  not  c^on- 
vlnclng.  The  performance  by  the  com 
pany  as  a  whole  was  Intelligent  and 
Tntertalnlng.  Mr.  Jewett  Is  to  be 
thanked  for  adding  the  play  to  the 
repertory  of  the  Copley.  

ST.  JAMES— "East  Side,  West  Side," 
by  L«Ighton  Osmln  and  Henry  HulL 
The  cast: 

Pnnran  V«n  Norman  Vralter  OHIbert 

Pa^et  naroild  Oha»« 

Skldity  BtUlnvui  Halph  M.  R«nl»7 

Mrs.  Van  Norman.  Annn  Ijnyng 

Mr.  Sh«plfT  ..Mark  Kent 

AmT  \Nn  Norman  ^'.lltitb  Gurtaod 

Jjory  Jttmet  Ann  Mason 

Baille  '.  Vitric  I^alloz 

Kit   ^....JMI  .Mlddioton 

8.tT>I1  Flerrlnyton..,  VWa  Hoarh 

Beodrlck  Van  Dekkar  Paul  Gordan 

"East  Side,  West  Side"  makes  Its  Bos- 
ton debut  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  this 
week  to  the  vast  amusement  at  its  auidl- 
ence. 

Miss  Ann  Mason  Impersonates  the 
ambitious  but  poorly  educated  stenog- 
rapher, whoso  philosophy  of  life  has 
been  gleaned  through  many  hard  fought 
battles,  eking  out  her  meagre  existence. 

Walter  Gilbert,  as  Duncan  Van  Nor- 
man, plays  very  well  the  personality  of 
the  serious  minded  author,  whose  work 
Is  his  life  and  whose  one  besetting  sin  Is 
his  absolutely  moral  life.  An  unusual 
type  of  mother  Is  presented  In  Miss  Anna 
Laj-ng,  Mrs,  Van  Norman— exhorting 
her  son  to  be  just  a  little  wicked. 

Paul  Gordan,  Hendrick  Van  Dekkar, 
cleverly  affects  a  colorful  Dutch  dialect. 
His  love  protestations  are  fiery  anil  sin- 
cere. The  scenery  of  the  fourth  act  re- 
ceives Instantaneous  applause.  It  Is 
Miss  Mason's  apartment,  and  the  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  and  clever  arrangement 
of  the  furniture  seem  to  siriKe  a  •warm; — 
spot  in  every  heart. 

The  Boston  Stock  Company  players 
work  well  together,  and  this  charming 
comedy  winds  up  with  a  gusto  that 
sends  one  away  happy  hearted. 

  E.  F.  M. 

PLAYS  CONTINUING 


COLONIAl.  THEATRE— Fllene'B  Co- 
operative Association  Is  giving  "The 
Caddie  Girl,"  an  original  musical  com- 
edy In  two  acts.  Book  by  R.  L.  Hor-  j 
law  and  I*  W.  Ubbey;  lyrics  by  L.  S. 
Bltner;  music  by  R.  L.  Harlow  and  C. 
A.  Young;  staged  by  Ned  Wayburn. 

Oharlet  ■Lancaster  Jo'»n  Cutt)ert 

William  MaeArthur  Harold  Bross 

John  Marshall  Harold  Hodges 

Jessie  Lancaster  Helen  Blneham 

Donald  .Mac  Arthur.  Howard  Rem  Ik 

Helen  Burke  Cecilia  Connors 

Rtubba  Ton>  Q"""> 

Jack  Drake  Rflibert  -VVlnternltz 

jigrle  Sally  Ooldsteln 

Mrs.  kntiierlne  Bnrke  EJlza'beth  O'Orady 

Thomas  Kenneth  Bowers 

Squire  Ahelard  l,e«d.better.  /T.  W.  B.  Hicks,  Jr. 

 _  Joe  Sellg 

Cyru«l  *.'*.!!.*.'.'!.".  Emmanuel  LaRue 

Jackson! ".!!..!.... :  H ammond  I>add 


ardly  puglUBt,~tnet  wlUi  vociferous  ap- 
plause. 

Arthur  Deagon,  here  most  recently  as 
the  Officer  Kelly  of  "Little  Nellie  Kelly" 
fame,  rotund  and  lively  as  of  old,  sang 
a  melodramatic  farrago  of  light  opera 
tuties,  an  exuberant  comedian  who 
tossed  off  a  somersault  with  an  easy 
grace  to  prove  it. 

For  the  rest  there  were  Emma  Carus, 
red-haired  and  lusty;  Bert  Lowe  ana  nis 
orchestra  with  solo  variations  on  banjo 
and  saxophone,  and  Paul  Nolan,  a  dex- 
terous tumbler,  who  juggles  with  silk 
hats  and  a  cup  and  saucer.  As  usual, 
one  of  Paul  Terry's  Aesop's  fables  com- 
menced the  program  and  a  Pathe  news 
brought  It  to  a  close.  E.  G. 


MAUD  SCHEERER  IN 
DRAMATIC^  RECITAL 

Presents  First  Two  Acts  of 
Beneventffs  Play,  'The  EvU 
Doers  of  GoocT 

Maud  Scheerer,  who  has  acquired  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  dramatic  read- 
er, gave  a  pleasing  entertainment  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Stelnert  hall.  She 
chose  for  her  play  Berievente's  "The 
Evil  Doers  of  Good,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  the  Teatro  Lara,  Madrid,  In  1905. 

This  form  of  a  recital  is  not  unknown 
in  this  country  or  In  England.    It  de- 
mands a  peculiar  gift  for  characteriza- 
tion. Miss  Scheerer  possesses  this  gift 
to  a  marked  degree.    She  also  can  dlf-  | 
ferentlate;    her   men   axe   not   merely  ' 
women    endeavoring    to    be    virile    In  I 
speech;  her  women  are  not  all  cast  In 
the   same   mould.     Her  personaUty  Is 
suited  to  a  Spanish  play,  and  with  her 
costume  and  her  fan  she  recalled  wom- 
en that  might  have  sat  for  Velasquez. 
There  were  times,  however,  w'nen  she 
was  elocutionary  rather  than  dramatic. 

The  play  Is  a  satirical  comedy,  de- 
picting life  of  Castlllans  In  a  sm.al! 
town  of  today.  The  observation  of 
Benevente  is  as  shrewd  here  as  In  "The 
Governor's  Wife"  and  "The  Bonds  of 
Tnterest,"  with  which  Bostonlaus  are 
familiar.  Yesterday  Miss  Scheerer  cov- 
ered the  first  two  acts. 

Spanlsti  music  of  Granadoa,  Albenix, 
and  others  was  played  by  the  Duo- Art. 


ARLINGTON— "The  Bat,"  well 
performed  by  a  new  stock  com- 
pany, for  the  second  week. 

HOLLIS— "The  Changelings," 
Lee  Wilson  Dodd's  comedy  of 
modem  existence,  excellently 
played  by  Henry  Miller,  Blanche 
Bates,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Emma 
Dunn,  Reginald  Mason  and  Felix 
Krembs.    Second  and  last  week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "America,"  the 
last  week  of  Griffith's  film.  See 
film  notice. 

PLYMOUTH  — "The  Rabbit's 
Foot,"  a  new  comedy  by  Rida 
Johnson  Young,  of  a  hack  writer 
and  an  extravagant  family.  Pro- 
duced by  the  Dramatists  Theatre, 
Inc.,  with  Elizabeth  Risdon,  Mona 
Kingsley,  Tom  Moore  and  Cyril 
Keightley.    Second  week. 

SELWYN— Chauncey  Olcott  in 
"The  Heart  of  Paddy  Whack," 
for  the  last  week,  in  Rachel 
Crother's  comedy,  which  he  in- 
tersperses with  ballads  of  his 
own. 

SHUBERT— Balieff  and  his 
Chauve  Souris  in  a  new  reper- 
toire that  includes  the  old  French 
ballad  of  Marlborough,  Chinese 
Billikens,  a  satirical  burlesque  by 
Checkov,  and  "A  Night  at  Yards." 
Second  week  of  a  three-week  en- 
gagement. 

TREMONT— "The  Ten  Com- 
mandments," Cecil  B.  de  Mille's 
film  for  the  eighth  week.  See 
film  notice. 

WILBUR  —  "The  GingOiam 
Girl,"  musical  comedy,  lively  and 
musical,  with  Eddie  Buzzell  as  its 
comedian.    Last  week. 


FIELD'S  CORNER 
THEATRE  OPENS 

Gordon's  New  House  Makes 
Brilliant  Start 

"  Thr  speclaf  program  Included  three 
vaudeville  acts.  These  w^''^  ^e  via  , 
Talma,  singing  and  Interpreting  latest 
popular  selections;  Hurst  and  Vogt,  [ 
fn  a  comedy  skit,  and  Mattlson  and 
Cole's  orchestral  review  and  danclnfc 
number.  The  chief  film  was  "Why  Men 
Leave  Home,"  with  Lewis  btone 
Helene  Chadwlck  and  Mary  Carr.  An 
Aesop's  Fable  cartoon  picture  led  oft 
the  bill.  ^  ^  ... 

Gordon's  symphony  orchestra,  with 
Hyman  Fine  conducting,  played  an 
overture  which  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. "Orpheus  In  Hades,"  played 
bv  FYancls  J.  Cronln  on  the  organ  of  i 
especial  construction  which  Is  a  feature 
of  the  theatre,  was  also  applauded  gen-  j 

bEtriceherford 

HEADS  KEITH  Bill 

A  rare  thing  Is  the.  unpadded  vaude- 
ville bill  with  few  tedious  ^-cts  of  let- 
ter to  tide  In  between  the  headllners, 
but  from  the  supple  danclnr  Z®^";. 
nette    Shields,    In    l'""^**"".  ^Jl. 
Iowa  as  the  swan,  and,  again.  In  more 
animated  contortion,  to  the  h^^K^  ^ones 
of  that  old  favorite.  Emma  Carus,  the 
bill  at  Keith's  this  week  Is  an  excellent 

^'"Beatrice  Herford.  as  on  more  shel- 
tered stages,  was  most  amusing  In  her 
satiric  monologues  of  garrulous  wom- 
en. "In  the  Bank.'  "Train  Friends  and 
"The  Matinee  Girl."  And  each  char- 
acterization In  turn  Is  well  rounded  by 
Inconsequential  chatter,  apt  manner- 
Ism  and  vocal  Inflexion,  women  Infin- 
itely more  amusing  when  she  mimes  i 
them  than  when  one  Is  obliged  to  listen 
to  them.  . 

Again,  In  -broad  buillesquo,  HarrT 
Watson,  Jr.,  parodied  the  man,  the  tele- 
phone and  the  operators,  and  In  start- 
ling costume  In  "The  Young  Kid  Bat- 
tling Dugan,"  the  swaggering  and  cow- 


A  London  correspondent  writes  that! 
Impecunious  but  socially  prominent! 
young  men  of  that  city  now  appear  In 
swell  "ready- to-dear  clothes  shops"  as 
mannequins.  This  Is  said  to  be  a  god- 
send to  the  "marcelled  youths"  who, 
wishing  credit  at  the  tailors,  call  them- 
selves actors. 

In  18B9-60  the  wits  and  caricaturists 
of  Vanity  Fair  in  New  Tork  made  bitter 
war  on  counter  jumpers,  insisting  tliat 
men  in  dry  goods  shops  should  not  stand 
behind  counters  and  take  the  place  of 
needy  but  competent  women.  A  picture 
showed  a  self-complacent  fellow  stand- 
ing In  the  door  of  a  shop.  A  shabbily 
dressed  woman  passes  by  In  a  pelting 
rain.  There  Is  this  legend  underneath 
the  picture:  "Ahl  Toung  man,  you've 
got  my  placel" 

There  was  an  amusing  and  Illustrated 
article:  "The  Counter  Jumper's  Gym- 
nasium." Walt  Whitman,  Tennyson,  T. 
B.  Aldrlch  were  parodied  In  these  at- 
tacks. The  one  In  Imitation  of  Whitman 
Is  worth  a  place  In  the  anthology  of 
parodies.  It  is  entitled  "Cpunter- 
Jumps."  Mullen  drew  a  picture  of  the 
poet  jjutting  his  huge  hat  as  an  extin- 
guisher on  a  clerk  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  opening  lines  are  as  follows: 
"I  am  the  Counter-jumper,  weak  and 

effeminate. 
I  love  to  loaf  and  He  about  dry-goods. 
I  loaf  and  Invite  the  Buyer. 
I  am  the  essence  of  retail,  the  sum  and 
result  of  small  profits  and  quick 
returns. 

The  picayune  la  part  of  me,  and  so  Is 
the  half  cent,  and  the  mill  only 
arithmetically  appreciable. 

Ths  shining,  cheap  woven  sarsnat  Is 
of  me,  and  I  am  of  It. 

And  the  white  Bobinet. 

And  the  moire  antique,  thickly  webbed 
and  Btrown  with  Impossible  flow- 
ers. 

And  the  warm  winter  gloves  lined  with 
fur, 

And  the  delicate  summer  gloves  of  silk 
threads. 

Ana  the  Intermediate  ones  built  of  the 

hide  of  the  Swedish  rat. 
An  these  things  are  of  me,  and  many 

more  also. 

For  1  am  the  Shop,  and  the  counter, 

and  the  till. 
But  particularly  the  last. 
And  I  explore  and  rummage  the  till, 

and  am  at  homo  In  It. 
And  I  am  the  shelves  on  which  He  the 

damage  goods; 
The  damaged  goods  themselves  I  am, 

etc. 

Tennyson's  "Clarlhel"  was  chosen 
for  parody: 

"Where  the  Counter-jumper  Ueth 

The  ladles  pause  and  buy. 

Letting  the  gold  piece  fall: 
But  the  solemn  outcast  slgheth. 

Sad-browed,  funereal, 
With  the  outward  sob  and  sigh 

Of  an  inward  agony. 
While  the  Counter-jumper  Ueth. 
At  eve  the  fellow  boometh 

About  the  city  lone,"  etc. 

Aldrlch'B  "Bable  Bell"  was  the  model 
for  an  attack  beginning: 
"Have  you  not  heard  the  poet  tell 

How  came  the  Counter-jumper  swell 
Into  this  world"  of  ours? 

Through  a  back  door  which  stood  ajar: 
With  Jeweled  hands  and  sleepy  eyes, 

A  yard-stick  and  a  pair  o'  dice,  ^ 
He  saw  our  Broadway,  like  a  star"  etc 

The  word  Itself  Is  not  an  Americanism, 
I  as  some  think.  It  has  been  used  by 
EJnglish  novelists  and  other  writers  since 
;  Warren    Introduced    It    In    his  "Teu 
1  Thousand  a  Year"  (1841).  The  French 
have  the  terms  "callcot,"  "Chevalier  de 
I'aune  (or  "du  metre").  The  Germans 
say:  "Ladensohengel"  or  "EUen-reiter  ' 
The  latter  term  Is  like  the  English, 
"Knight  of  the  yard. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  out  from  a  Cincinnati  newspaper 
this  advertisement: 

FOR  INVESTMENT 

Otto  Grau  Piano  Co. 

71/3%  Participating  Pfd. 
This  GraAi  must  be  some  relation  of 
Mr.  Collier's  Otto  Grow.  Down  In  Cm- 
clnnatl,  the  Graus  apparently  did  not 
change  their  name  when  the  world  war 
broke  out.    T.  L.  B 

This  reminds  us  that  the  director  of 
the  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  advertising 
for  University  students  to  act  as  night- 
watchmen,  six  hours  daily,  will  provide 


"sleeping  accommodations  vt  desired 
Knowing  the  habits  of  night  watchmen, 
he  has  regard  for  their  comfort. 

WELSH  RABBIT 
As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar  is  at  all 
familiar  with  English  enunciation  he 
will  understand  the  very  close  relation- 
ship between  "rarebit"  and  rabbit,"  at 
least  in  sound.  I  don't  think  he  would 
see  much  difference  in  the  two  words  as 
spoken  by,  say,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
whom  no  doubt  the  comparison  between 
"herring- capon"  and  "rarebit-rabbit" 
would  be  an  extremely  mild  joke  Indeed. 
No  high  ancestral  Englishman  has  ever 
heard  of  "Persia,"  although  he  may 
have  spent  hartt  his  life  In  (hard  "s") 
"Pusha." 

The  dialect  fraternity  persists  In  writ- 
ing "llssen"  and  "ha-penny."  The  pro- 
nunciation of  "halfpenny"  Is  "halpen- 
ny,"  of  course,  but  the  spelling  Is  "half- 
penny." 

For  another  example,  the  Englishman 
would  look  upon  "blackguard"  as  a 
football  player  at  Tuskegee.  This  word, 
properly  pronounced,  rhymes  with  "hag- 
gard." L.  X.  CATALONIA. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

E  Plurlbus  Una  should  take  heart. 
Her  case  is  not  hopeless,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  make  clear: 
Lady  Godiva  can  be  free 
To  bob  her  hair  when  she  plays  for  roe. 
If  she  only  thus  slightly  encumbers  her 
crown. 

How  can  this  count  to  the  careful  town? 

And  why  should  Tom  he  expected  4a 

cringe 

At  a  crown  with  a  brief  and  unfunc- 

tlonlng  fringe? 
As  far  as  I  am  able  to  see. 
It  only  matters  to  Tom— and  me. 

JERRY. 


"A  company  Is  billed  In  Pails  as 
the  Ballets  Romantlques  Russes,  pro-  j ' 
duced    by    Romanoff,    with  Georges; 
Pomerantzeft  as  conductor  and  Ohkloff-  j 
sky  as  stage  manager."  | 

Whenever  we  see  Russian  names.  In 
dispatches  from  Russia  or  on  playbills 
In  Boston,  we  recall,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  Byron's  verses: 
"The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  at- 
tack; 

But  oh,   ye  goddesses  of  war  and 
glory! 

How  shall  I  spell  the  name  of  each 
Cossacque 
Who  were  Immortal,  could  one  tell 
their  story? 

•  •  • 

Still  I'll  record  a  few,  If  but  to  Increase 
Our  euphony:  there  was  Strongenoff. 
and  Strokonoff, 
Meknop,  Serge  Low,  Arsnlew  of  modern 

Greece, 

And   Tschltsshakoft,   and  Roquenoff 
and  Chokenoff, 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  apiece;  i 

•  «  * 

Tet  there   were   several  worth  com- 
memoration. 
As    e'er    was   virgin    of    a  nuptial 
chime; 

Soft  words,  too,  fitted  for  the  perora- 
tion 

Of    Londonderry    drawling  against 

time. 

Ending  in  -Ischkln;  -ousckin;  -Iffskchy, 

-ouski; 

Of  whom  we  can  Insert  but  Rousa- 

mouskl, 

i  ScherematofC  and  Chrematoft,  Kok  - 
i  lophtl, 

Koclobskl,    Kourakin    and  Mousklr 

I  Pouskln." 

I     Compare  these  names  with  those  of 
I  other  nationalities  fighting  at  Ismail:  ; 
'"Mongst  them  were  several  English-. 

men  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,   and  nineteen 
named  Smith." 

FOR  COLLECTORS 

It  is  said  that  the  British  postofflce 
has  always  been  ultra-conservative  In 
regard  to  stamps;  that  the  Imperial 
Exhibition  issue  is  "the  first  break  in 
I,  tradition."  Greece  has  printed  a  series 
'-of  stamps  In  comme.moration  of  the  By- 
ron centenary;  one  represents  Byron 
landing  at  Mlssolonghi;  another  bears: 
the  portrait  of  the  poet  In  his  youth.  j 

ADD  "COINCIDENCES"  i 

Some  years  ago  an  artist  depicted  the 
tomb  of  Cecil  Rhodes  with  a  lion  guard- 
ing It.  He  was  thought  too  fanciful,  for 
lions  had  not  been  seen  or  known  in 
that  locality.  But  recently  a  party  in  a 
motor  car  visiting  this  tomb  In  the 
Matoppo  hills  found  there  a  full-grown 
l':On.  They  had  no  guns,  and  the  women 
 probablv  the  men  also — were  fright- 
ened; but  blastt  of  the  motor  horn 
caused  the  lion  to  retreat. 

CUR   ENGLISH  VISITORS 

The    Manchester    Guardian  wonde 
how  Americans  persuaded  Mr.  Bridge 


■'I 


if  kli 


•  rs  aU  proud  of  kliu,  but  w«  have  ao- 
;ule8ced  In  hlg  reticence  and  retlre- 
mrnt.    Perhaps  his  experience  In  tholiy^jrce.   and  l 


.States  will  encourage  lUm  to  step  Into 
the  llmellgrht  here.  Possibly  he  real- 
izes that  he  has  been  starved  of  a 
Ptlmulaling  publlclt.v  and  means  to 
have  a  debauch  In  America.  How  do 
these  Drlnkwaters  and  Swinnertons  be- 
have when  they  get  across  there?  Are 
they  the  Kentlemanliko  creatures  we 
know,  or  do  they  write  themselves  out 
large  and  get  well  Into  the  spirit  of 
headline.i?  Can  we  make  a  great,  pop- 
ular flgrure  of  Mr.  Bridfres  when  he 
comes  home?  Would  It  be  necessary 
for  everybody  who  shouted  In  the  crowd 
■1  have  read  his  poems?  Not  at  all. 
-^he  thing  Is  to  let  It  be  generally 
known  that  when  he  was  at  Oxford  hn 
was  stroke  of  his  college  boat  am" 
wrought  It  to  the  head  of  the  river,  al 
■  liough  Corpus  la  one  of  the  smdllest 
nf  the  colleges.  We  might  meet  hlrt> 
w  ith  banners  and  a  brass  band  when  he 
r-pturns  from  America.  But  would  he 
like  It?" 


    .      say   Jul  k 

Koblnson,    rni.jr.son    Is   mnrrlcd  again 
to  the  scheminK  woniban.    Then,  as  the 
ilius  ox  inachliia  of  tho  piece,  comes 
iho  quarantine,  and  tho  llrst  wife  and 
Emerson  aro  stranclod   at  tho  grand- 
pnrents"    home.     So    the    second  wife 
.igrees    to   accept    alimony,    and  con- 
nubial bliss  \a  once  niori»  restored.    '  | 
Lewis  Stone   Is  un   excellent   actor,  | 
and    whether   he  play^  llio  villainous, 
iflarquis    of    "Scar.-iinoijclie'"    or   -the  ; 


ular   figure   of  Mr.  Bridges  wnen   ne   j     ,V  »  ^  ,     Z     ■  . 

comes  home?    Would  It  be  necessary    amused  and  self  possessed  husband  of  , 
.....  .    (1,0    modern    comedy,    he    makes  dis- 
tinguished work  of  it.    By  cuni(^rlsan,  ! 
the  rest  of  the  cast  lacked  that  sTo-  ' 
nown  that  when  he  was  at  ux.ora  n«    phisticated  grace  Ihut  Is  so  necessary  : 
as   stroke   of   his   college   boat    and    to  a  comedy  of  this  sort.    Helene  Chad- | 
 ■      • —  wick    was   appropriately    pretty,  and 


played  effect fvely.    But  of  the  others,  ' 
i*.  was  William  V.  Mong.  in  his  few 
moments  of  cfotcheting  about  as  the.' 
grandfather,  who  contributed  the  most 
convincing  cliaracterization.       K.  G. 
.J.  ^. 

"The  Confidence  Man''  is  a  film  for 

n^Bsciiiioi      ivco—    lovers  of  Thomas  Meighan,  regardless 

have  a  vague  idea  that  fundamentalists    of  the  fact  that  here  Is  an  untrammeled 

1   I  L  —     <  _     At.  1  _     AA(mt**M     wrAiil  /I        (.1.      .  M    jii      «  i>    a_   I   J..   


At  a  meeting  of  clergymen  In  London, 
the  question.  "Are  Church  Collections 
Essential  to  Religion?"  was  debated.  We 


and  modernists  In  this  country  would  ,bit  of  "hokum"  far  inferior  to  anything 

agree  that  collections  help.   Mr.  W.  J.  that  he  ha.q  played  In  for  some  time. 

Bryan  would  undoubtedly  assent  to  this  p,.^^          ^^^^1^^  ^,  George  Ade  and 

^"^"Th'e' collection  will  now  be  taken  up."  ,  of  Booth  Tarkington.  it  Is  a  far  err  tQ 

■UTien  these  words  are  heard  fro.m  the  the  ancient  pjece  of  crook  by-play  that 

pulpit,  the  organist  In  many  churches  i      ,,5.^  playing  at  the  State 

plays  something  soft  and  sweet  to  en-  ...onfldenee  man."  a. 


courage  cheerful  giving,  or.  If  he  is  of  a 
humorous  mood,  to  enlarge  the  depres- 
sion of  the  congregation,  especially  If 
he  improvises. 

CROESUS  ABROAD 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  chatty  letter  recently  received 
from  a  nephew  of  mine  who  resides  In 
Paris,  he  refers  to  the  Washington  oil 
scandals,  and  says:  "Speaking  of  oil 
reminds  me  of  a  story  they  are  telling 
over  here  about  one  of  our  'recently 
struck  oil'  nouveau  rich  type  of  Amer- 
icans, who  was  visiting  Paris  with  his 
wife.  They  were  In  an  antique  store 
one  day  trying  to  buy  some  furniture 


As  a  "confidence  man,"  and  apparent- 
Jy  one  who  would  double-cross  his  own 
crooked  employer,  he  sets  about  captur- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  small  town  of  the 
play.  He  contributes  to  the .  fund  for 
the  Home  for  the  Aged,  beguiles' all  the 
ladles,  and  eventually  ensconces  the 
aged  In  his'  own  homo  to  outdo  the  town . 
miser  who  has  refused  to  make  repafrs 
In  their  present  home.  It  seem.s  that  all 
of  the  hermits  In  Hollywood  wei»e 
drummed  Into  use  for  this  picture,  and 
a  inore  woe  begone  galaxy  has  rarely 
been  seen  on  screen  or  stage,  including 
a  pathetic-eyed  old  lady  who  played 
the  mother  of  "Women  'Wlio  Give." 

But  there  are  those  who  will  forget, 
if  they  can,  the  out-moded  suppositions 


one  day  trying  to  buy  some  furniture.  ^^-^   ^j^y           delight    in  Thomas 

His  -wife  ■«as  doing  most  of  the  talking,  T;^ieig,,an,  who  does  an  extremely  good 

and,    pointing   to   a  chair,   asked   the  ^-^^^      acting  as  the  disillusioned  crook 

dealer  if  It  was  a  real  antique.    He  re-  ^.r^ught  to  his  senses  by  the  pathetic 


ine  antique?'  The  dealer  answered.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  actini.  but  In  "The  Contl- 
■Yes,    indeed.    It   is   a  genuine    Louis  ^^^^^^  j^^^^„  ^^^^  ^1^^  ^^i^j^ 

Seize.'    Once  more  sSe  asked  about  a  womanly  attributes,  a 

ta*le,   and  It  It  was  guaranteed  an-  j.^yg^  Sunday  school  teacher  who 

tique,  and  the  merchant  r«Pllea.  c.ej';  appears  in  doorways  whenever  Meighan 
tainly,   it  Is  guaranteed  Louis  Seize  ■    ^^^^  opposite  ones,  and  waits 

whereupon  the  husband  turned  to  his  ^^^^  lovo  to.    A  few  strains  of 

^-ife  and  said:     Who       J^f'^  VJ'^L^^^^ 

Louis  anyway,^  and  why  should  we  talce|e^-^  ^se  ^^^^^^^  pj^^^^  1^^^  ^^  ,g  preltst— 
what  he^s^y^j^g  g  HARRINGTON.  poor,  even  so.  Why  have  his  sponsors  j 
— ••• —  i  so  wasted  Mr.  Meighan  ?  E.  G. 

-T.      -T.  -t- 


THEN  AS  NOW 

It  was  at  Stratford-on-Avon  that  Ar- 
temus  Ward  met  a  young  married 
couple.  They  asked  him  If  he  could  di- 
rect them  to  the  hotel  which  Washing- 
ton Irving  used  to  keep. 

"  'I've  understood  that  he  was  on- 
suocessful  as  a  lan'lord,'  said  th*  lady 

"  'We've  understood.'  said  the  young 
man,  'that  he  busted  up."  " 

Artemus  told  this  story  to  Punch  and 
added :  .  , 

"Thev  were  from  my  countrj',  and  on- 
doubtedly  represented  a  thrifty  He  well 
somewhere  In  Ponnsylvany.  It's  a  com- 
mon thing,  by  the  way,  for  an  old 
farmer  in  Pennsylvany  to  wake  up 
some  mornln  and  find  lie  squlrtln  all 
around  his  backyard.  He  sells  out  for 
■normous  price,  and  his  children  put  on 
gorgeous  harness  ajid  start  on  a  tower 
to  astonish  peple.  They  succeed  In 
doin  It.  Meantime  the  tie  it  squirts  and 
squirts,  and  time  rolls  on.    Let  It  roll." 

I  GORDON'S  OLYMPIA— "Why  Men 
I  Leave  Home,"  from  Avery  Hopwood's 
I  play.    Directed  by  John  M.  Stahl. 

Apparently  John  M.  Stahl  has  studied 
his  Lubitsch,,  although  that  merry  and 
sophisticated    tale  of    "The  JIarrlage 
Circle"  was  produced  at  atfoflt  the  sarae^ 
time,   for  in  the  filming  Avery  Hop- 
wood's  little  play  has  acquired  a  thin 
coating  of  subtlety  that  is  not  exactly 
the  mark  of  the  Avery  Hopwood  play. 
Slightly  changed   in   the   film  adapta- 
tion, "Why'  Men  Leave  Home"  is  still  j 
very  good  Aver;,'  Hopwood.  with  all  of 
the  inimitat)le  guffaws  in  dialogue  con-  ' 
verted  to  the  titles,  and  all  of  the  bed- 
room farcing  left  intact.  •  ^ 
j     A  tale  of  the  tired  business  man  and 
tho  devoted  wife,  pretty  and  brainless, 
demanding  attention,  and  to  these  Mr. 
Hopwood  has  dedicated  his  piece.  And 
Mr.  Stahl  has  done  well  with  his  di- 
rection: th(?re  are  no  dull  moments,  and 
the   pace   never  lags.     Alma  Bennftt 
rants   cvocssivtly  at  the  wily,  stenog- 
r:  p'!ier  out  tO   capture   her  employer. 
11  ■  lIt;  remainder  of  the  cast  docs  ad- 


)-i  '.  .-7      ■     /y  2.  Y  _ 

When  the  excellent  Henri  Rat)aTi(i,  at 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra, led  a  perfor^nance  of  Henry  F. 
Gilbert's  Impressively  dramatic  over- 
ture to  Synge's  "Riders  to  the  Sea," 
he  procured  a  copy  of  the  tragedy  and 
at  once  saw  in  It  material  for  an  opera. 
He  told  us  tliat  he  would  begin  work  on  ; 
It  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Paris.  ' 

He  made  hla  own  translation  Into 
French,  and  hla  "L'Appel  de  la  Mer,"  a 
bTlo  drama  In  one  act,  was  produced 
on  April  4  In  Paris  at  the  Opera  Co- 
mique.  with  Suzanne  Balguerle  taking 
the  chief  part. 

The  menestrel  found  that  the  libret- 
to suggests  the  force  of  tortured  ma- 
ternal feeling,  "above  all  the  agonizing 
power  of  an  Invisible  personage,  the 
sea.  Music  alone  can  sustain  the  pro- 
longation of  the  thought  and  this  agon- 
izing emotion.  Never  perhaps  has  a 
more  decisive  example  of  Its  sovereign 
power  been  affirmed.  It  Is  the  music 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  prelude 
evokes  in  broad  dissonant  chords,  the 
stormy  ocean,  and  at  the  end  prolongs 
Its  disturbing  appeal;  it  expresses  the 
tortured  state  of  the  aged  woman  and 
the  battered  characters  whose  musical 
speech  Is  Instinctively  allied  to  naive 
folk-song."  The  critic,  ""Paul  Bertrand, 
further  says  that  Rabaud  employs  the 
latest  musical  speech,  but  It  always 
serves  true  and  Intense  dramatic  ex- 
pression. "Hence  this  dynamic  force 
which  sweeps  the  work  along  In  an 
Irresistible  crescendo  of  emotion  to  tho 
final  scene  and  leaves  a  poignant  im- 
pression. The  success  was  triumphal, 
increased  by  an  Interpretation  of  the 
first  order." 

rrtie  last  concerts  of  the  43rd  season 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  will 
take  place  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  Mr.  Monteux  will 
end  his  present  engagement.  Beethoven 
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to  "rannttneuser.  '  ... 

Fela  Ryblor.  a  young  Polish  pianist  of 
talent,  whtt  has  been  heard  hero  In  pr 
vate  housi.  will  give  her  first  public 
recital  tomorrow  niglU  in  Stolnert  hall. 

Beatrice  Turner  will  glvo  a  piano  lec- 
ture rtcltal  (picture  painting  In  inodurn 
piano  music)  at  the  Hotel  Vendomo 
Saturday  afternoon  at  3.30  o;''l<;;<;k.  Mu- 
sic by  Debussy,  t^cott,  Ravd.  Albcnlr„ 

Chaliapln  will  give  the   l.i.st  of  the 
gtelnert  concerts  In  Symphony  ha    ""t  • 
Sunday  afternoon.     Lambert  Murphy 
tenor,  will  sing  In  the  same  hall  next 
Sunday  evening. 

George  Dwyer,  tenor,  will  give  a  re- 
cital In  Stelnert  hall  Thursday  evening 
the  8th.  _ 

Notes  and  Lines:  I  read  In  a  review 
of  "Madama  Butterfly";  "The  saga  of 
the  American  Ulysses  and  the  Japan- 
ese Dido  Is  no  longer  photographically 
accurate."  Tho  parting  of  DIdu  and 
Ulysses  must  have  been  heartbreaking, 
but  Virgil  forgot  to  mention  It.  W.  S.  a 

Hannen  SwafCer,  writing  from  Lon- 
don to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
gives  a  pleasing  Instance  of  aristocrat 
interest  In  theatrical  art.  A  young  bar- 
onet, who  admires  Tallulah  Bankhead 
the  heroine  of  Knoblock's  play.  "Con 
chlta,"  which  recently  failed,  saw  at  a 
I  night  club  Gladys  Cooper  laughing,  as 
he  thought,, at  the  failure  of  the  Play. 
Ha  promptly  threw  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne In  her  (face.  The  next  morning 
he  wrote  an  apology  and  wished  to  be 
her  friend  again.  She  answered:  "Rather 
than  be  a  friend  of  yours  I  would  have 
a  glass  of  champagne  thrown  In  my 
face  every  day." 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Har- 
vard Alumni  chorus,  t^e  Sinfonia  Glee 
Club  and  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  or- 
chestra the  music  for  Sophocles's  "Oedi- 
pus Tvrannus,"  by  John  Knowles  Paine, 
and  "Ecce  Jam  Noctls"  by  George  W. 
Chadwlck  will  be  performed  In  Jordan 
hall  tomorrow  evening,   :May  2.  -■  The 

I  cond-uctors  will  be  Messrs.  Lang  and 
Chadwlck.     The   tenor  soloist  will  be 

I  George  W.  Boynton. 

The  London  correspondent  of  Variety 
writes  that  dressmakers  are  often  al- 
lowed to  ruin  plays.  "Modern  plays 
are  not  the  only  ones  affected.  The 
failure  of  Donald  Calthrop's  Shakes- 
pearean season  at  the  Kinsway  was 
partly  due  to  the  holiday  costumes 
made  bv  a  West  End  designer  with 
craze  for  pink.  In  fact,  playbills  In  fu- 
ture may  read  something  like  this: 
'Hamlet' 
By  Glucille 
(Words  by  William  Shakespeare) 

Going  down  too  a  remote  Surrey  village 
■  a  preacher  was  asked  to  solemnize  a 
wedding.    The  happy  couple  wanted  a 
hvmn  sung,  and  the  bridegroom  handed 
the  preacher  a  slip  of  paper  with  the 
number  of  the  hymn.    Turning    t  up 
in  the  book,  he  was  confronted  with: 
Thy  way,  not  mine,  O  Lord, 
However  dark  It  be — 
After   argument     the     number  was 
changed.— Dally  Chronicle. 
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"Pattlrewsklllnda  "  Informs  us,  apro-  ; 
pos  of  musical  memories,  that  this  one  ' 
can  be  traced  back  for  at  least  60  years: 

Sharps:  (Read  forward)  George  David 
MlAi  Esquire  beats  finely.  For  flats, 
read  this  line  backward. 

"Coo-Kuki-Can"  proposes  this  singer 
for  The  Herald's  Hall  of  Fame: 

Noted  from  W.  G.  T.'s  program  on  the 
night  of  March  11: 

"Bass  solo:'   'Down   In  the  Depths 
(Tason).  by  Rastus  R«TnbIe.'  I 

This  reminds   us   of  the  old  waltz,  ^ 
sung  by  college  glee  clubs  in  the   70  s,  ^ 
be?ore  they  tried  to  show  how  Pales- 
trlna's  music  should  be  sung: 

"Hark!  hark!  Now  rumbles  the  bass. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  In  commetnora- 
tion'  This  is  the  birthday  of  ^\lU^aln 
Shakespeare,  the  Bard  of  von  He 
was  famous  for  his  plays,  a  /orm  of 
'  enterSlnment  that  existed  before  the 
Invention  of  the  mot^n  pictures. 

IN   MINOR  KEY 
(To  the  Scottish  Syncopated  orches- 
tra In  London.) 

O  Cal-edonia  so-stem  and-so  -wild 
How  shall-thy  minor— to  Jazz  be— be-  , 

Dourest'of-nltlons-fhy  new  »yn-co- 

rations,  _  , ,  , 

Ho^  lg_the  brogue  of— poor  Robbie- 
defiled'. 

Bluebells-of  Scotland-the  Campbells- 
are  coming,  . 

B^gp,pes-^-reel  an'  the— pibrochs— 
tum-tummlngl        ,  „  .  , 

Poor  An— nla  Laurie— an  Robin— Adair. 

Ragtime— zlg-isagtimo:  na,  gle  us  nae 

main  Lcally  Chronicle. 


Six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  persons  cast  their  votes 
In  Great  Britain  In  the  "Fry  Olrl 
Name  Competition."  According  to 
tho  ballot,  the  most  popular  names 
wero  Phyllis,  Grace,  EUle.  Bar- 
bara, Patience,  Prudence,  Jane,  Susan, 
Prlscllla,  Matilda.  Fifteen  competitors 
sent  In  entries  giving  the  names  In  the 
correct  order.    Each  received  ilOO.^ 

It  will  bff  observed  that  "Mary  Is 
not  In  the  list,  yet  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan 
has  said  that  "Mary   Is  a  grand  old 

name."  .  ^,  

The  great  majority  of  tho.ie  voting 
gave  tho  preference  to  Phyllis,  and  the 
Judges  wero  MUrprlsed  at  finding  that 
nearly  all  spelled  tho  name  correctly. 
Yet    tho   poet   Rochester   addressed   a  | 
cruel    poem    to    a     mature    maiden.  1 
"Phlllls."  and  an  old  song  with  niu.slc 
by  Dr.  Arne.  begins 
"Phlllls.  we  don't  grieve  that  nature. 
Forming  you,  has  done  her  part. 
But  Sackvllle,  Earl  of  Dorset,  began, 
verses  with  ^ 
"Phyllis,  for  shamel    Let  us  Improve, 
I      A  tli(7::oand  different  ways, 
j  "Those  few  short  moments  snatch'd  by 
lovo 

From  many  tedious  days." 

And  StSicy: 
I  "Phyllis  is  my  only  Joy. 

Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas. 
Sometimes  cunning,  sometimes  coy, 

Y'et  she  never  falls  to  please." 
Milton  spelled   the  name  with  two 
"l"s: 

"Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes. 
Which     the     neat  -  handed  PhilHs 
dresses." 

"Chloe"  was  a  favorite  name  ■with  old 
English  poets.  Even  Dean  Swift  made 
her  the  heroine  of  verses  that  did  him 
no  credit.  But  where  are  the  names 
dear  to  English  novelists,  Hannah, 
Gwendolen,  Sybil,  Bathsheba,  Rebecca, 
Eustacla,  Amelia,  Caroline,  Maud,  Di- 
ana? Where  Is  thai  good  old  English 
name  Thomasln?  .Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son was  fond  of  a  stately  aunt  named 
Vashtl,  because  che  gave  him  In  his 
youth  seed  cakes,  not  the  thin,  orisp, 
gritty  cookies  of  today,  but  of  a  sort 
that  has  disappeared  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned oyster  cracker  when  oysters  came 
into  the  country  towns  shelled  and  In 
little  kegs.  The  women  among  his  an- 
cestors, he  once  told  us,  nearly  all  ot 
them  were  baptized  with  biblical  names. 

ADD  "ZOOUOGICAL  WONDERS" 

(From  the-Ooncord  Monitor) 
Today  most  everybody  has  Installed 
in  their  house  a  radio,  which  goes  far 
to  entertain  them  and  their  neighbors. 
Who  would  give  up  pleasures  of  this 
kind  to  visit  Rollins  Park  to  see  the 
deer  eat  dry  hay,  fold  their  hands  and 
hate  themselves. 

"WRONG,"  SAYS   EDGAR  WARREN! 
HE     IS    THE    VILLAIN  IN 
•OTHELLO-  " 

(From  The  Sunday  Herald  of  April  2T) 

"  'Moby  Dick,'  if  you  remember,  Is  a 
character  In  'Two  Y'ears  Before  the 
Mast,'  and,  should  you  choose  to  at- 
tribute the  handsome  knots  In  the  East 
India  room  to  the  original  'Dick,'  and 
not  his  successor,  tho  dortor  would  bo 
the  last  one  to  stop  you." 

LINES  TO  A  JURYMAN 

(For  As  the  World  WagB) 

0  well-Kelected  man  of  men 
V/ho  sits  on  Juries  now  and  then. 
Don't  treat  the  drunken  driver  rough. 
A  mild  rebuke  Is  quite  enough. 
Don't  Jail  him.    Let  him  go  Instead. 
Poor  fellow!    Let  him  earn  his  bread. 

1  It  Is  not  yet  a  crime,  I  think. 
For  free-born  men  to  take  a  drink. 
And  what's  a  slaughtered  child  or  two? 

i  And  what's  a  mother's  tear  to  you? 
So,  be  a  sport.    Don't  try  to  rob 
A  fellow  of  an  honest  Job. 
AND  SOME  DAY— 

you  yourself  may  meet 
This  drunken  Terror  of  the  Street. 
Yea,  looming  up  athwart  your  path 
May  come  your  Drunken  Man  of  Wrath 
And  should  he  bump  you  off— Oh,  boy, 
Our  tears  will  all  be  tears  of  Joy, 
Because  of  all  the  dubs  accurst. 
I'll  tell  the  world,  you  are  the  worst 
DENIS  A.  MCCARTHY. 


PHILANTHROPIC  ROTARIANS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  article  headed  "Joyous  Rotarlans" 
■  In  your  column  today  Is  possibly  all  true, 
but  the  affair  was  probably  a  luncheon, 
even  though  It  seemed  lllce  a  dinner  to 
"Sen  Rab  Nav." 

RoUrlans  relax  at  luncheon,  each  In 
his  own  waj',  and  during  the  period  of 
relaxation  wonderful  friendships  are 
born  And  men  temporarily  forget  their 
own  troubles  and  grow  kinder  and  begin 
to  think  ot  what  they  can  do  to  help 
the  other  fellow. 
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And  If  your  correspondent  had  con- 
tin  uod  his  tale,  ho  very  Ubely  would 
'  i\f  said  that  later,  when  the  president 
,i  for  order,  every  one  became 
and  listened  to  the  report  on 
cripiiled  chlKlron  and  how  they  were 
proffressing;  or  how  much  mora  money 
was  needed  for  the  asylum  for  blind 
children;  or  that,  sufficient  funds  being 
available,  another  boy  would  be  enabled 
to  continue  his  studies,  perhaps  at  Tech, 
Harvard  or  Yale.  Or  maybe  there  wouldj 
have  been  a  report  on  the  boys'  camp' 
of  last  year  with  the  good  news  that  a' 
lot  more  boys  could  be  given  vacations 
next  summer. 

For  that  Is  the  kind  of  work  Rotarlans 
are  dolns  In  1T27  rotary  clubs  all  over 
the  world,  clving  sight  to  the  blind, 
health  to  the  ill  and  happiness  to  the. 
under-prlvUeged.  Making  lite  worth  liv- 
ing to  many,  and  thus  getting  more  out 
of  It  themselves.  And  often,  and  gladly, 
they  do  these  things  at  much  personal 
and  financial  sacrifice. 

And  probably  not  even  the  low  come- 
dian himself,  the  one  of  whom  your 
cultured  correspondent  wrote,  would 
have  attended  a  dinner  as  a  guest  and 
then  ridiculed  his  hosts  afterwards.  Es- 
pecla:iy  if  he  had  had  such  a  good  time 
tliat  hoi  "lafCed  and  lafCed." 

KR-iVNClS  B.  CARLETON. 


SIGNS  OF  A   BIG  SEASON   AT  U 
STREET 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

To  my  amazement  I  read  this  para- 
graph In-  the  hitherto  uninifiglnatlve 
Boston  City  Record: 

"PARK  DEPARTMENT 

"Sarah  Mackin  has  been  granted  an 
extention  of  temporary  employment  for 
a  period  of  30  days  as  matron  and 
seamstress  at  $18  a  week  for  special 
work— the  making  of  fig  leaves." 

RUSSELL.  JEROULTD. 


24TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  2Tth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conduc- 
tor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Bj  mphony  Hall.  The  program  v^s  as 
follows:  Beethoven.  Symphons',  C  minor, 
No.  5,  Carpenter  .Suite  "Adventures  in 
R  I*erambulator,"  Debussy,  "The  After, 
nnnn  of  a  Faun";  Wagner,  Overture  to 
"Tavnhaeuser." 

Wltli  the  repetition  of  the  concert  to- 
nUht  tho  43rd  season  of  the  orchestra 
will  como  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the 
end  of  Mr.  Monteux's  engagement.  The 
program  he  chose  for  the  last  concert 
was  made  up  of  three  well-known  and 
favorite  compositions.  Mr.  Monteux 
•howcd  again  his  Interest  in  American 
composers  by  making  room  for  Mr. 
Carpenter's  suite  which,  too  long  spun 
out.  contains  some  pretty  music,  clever 
imitations  of  barking  and  yelping  dogs, 
;'nil  amusing  exercises  for  two  xylo- 
'phonss. 

ii;  Philadelphia  for  the  last  concert  of 
orchestral  season,  the  audience  voted 
'  iiat  the  program  should  bP.  For  the 
.  ,-mpr-yny  Cesar  Franck  won  by  a  large 
majority  over  Beethoven  and  Johannes 
Rrahms,  The  otlier  pieces  selected  by 
the  audience  wpve  "Scheherazade"  and 
Tii>flii;s's  "Finlandla."  In  f^hicago  Mr. 
Sttick  chose  for  the  final  program  the 
"lienoire"  overture  K.  S;  Brahms's 
Fourtli  Symphony,  Debussy's  Iberia." 
"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  and  the 
overture  to  •  Tannhaeuser." 

What  If  the  Symphony  Hall  audlencs 
■lad  been  allowed  to  choose  the  pro- 
Cram  of  the  last  concert?  Is  it  a  more 
rarlical  or  a  more  con.'ierv  atlve  audl- 
'ric<>  thaji  that  of  Philadelphia?  We  are 
'    -lined  to  think  that  the  conservatives 

•  'Uld  have  had  their  way.  There  are 
li  estimable  persons  who  are  firmly 
".vlnced  that  there  Is  no  music  out- 

•  ie  of  Germany,  with  the  possible  ex- 
jitlon  of  compositions  by  local  com- 
bers, -where  they  have  not  fallen  un- 
1  the  horrid  influence  of  the  French, 
(   Russlan.s    and    the  ultra-thodem 

-  iians. 

'oncernlng  the  pieces  performed  yes- 
■  day  there  Is  little  or  nothing  to  be 
■d  that  could  be  of  profit  or  Interest, 
lis,  however,  may  be  said:  The  fame 
'  Debussy  will  probably  rest  on  "Pel- 
-as  and  Melisande,"   one  of  the  few 
eat  operas  in  the  world,  'the  After- 
Lioiin  of  a  Faun."  and  a  few  songs  and 
:  ano  pl«;ces. 
The  orchestral  performance  was  su- 
-  rb  throuirhout  the  concert.  Beetho- 
-n's   immorta!   symphony    was  dra- 
aticaliy  beautiful  and  noble.  Mr.  Mon- 
•ux  succeeded  where  many  excellent 
nducior.s  iiave  failed:  in  maintaining 
;:.tere8t  after   the   first  glorious  out- 
r.uist  in  the  finale.  With  too  many  con- 
ductors this  opening  is  in  itself  a  cU- 
.  Tnox.  After  the  mysterious  measures  of 


i>i  ('Paratjon,  ana  tne-romainini^  pKyts 
f.iH  comparHtlvelv  (int.  but  Mr  Mon- 
teux made  those  dangerous  pages  vital; 
lliey  were  In  turn  a  preparation  for  the 
Jubilant,  overwhelming  close. 

He  must  have  rea'ized  yesterday  In 
what  high  eateeni  and  warm  affection 
be  Is  held  by  audience  and  orchestra, 
Tl'.ere  ha?  not  been  so  enthusiastic  a 
flemonstratlon  of  regard  for  a  conduclor 
In  II, e  orchestral  history  of  the  last  30 
\  f ars.  Tho  rising  from  th«  seats,  the 
prolongod  applause,  the  recalls  af"ter  the 
spmphony  and  at  the  end — these  wore 
lor  once  not  perfunctory. 

Mr.  Monteux  richly  desirvcd  tWls 
ti-ibiue.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  .been  a  title  for  43  years.  Two 
orchestras  have  borne  it.  gallantly:  <he 
lirst  was  created  by  Wilhelm  Gericke; 
the  second  is  the  creation  of  Pierre 
Monteux,  who  leaves  a  marvellous  in- 
strument for  Kls  successor  to  play  upon. 

The  Herald  tomorrow  will  coivtain  m 
ihort  sketch  of  the  pa.st  season,  with  a 
ifew  words  about  tho  leader  -who  has. 
with  gra--.  3.nd  modesty,  proved  Qilmself 
to  be  a  coupt&ous  disciplinarian,  an  elo- 
quent iiiterpretor  of  ancient,  modern, 
end  ultra-modem  music  of  every  school 
and  every  naitlonality. 


Wo  read  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  the  story  of  an  Immigrant'a  ad- 
ventures In  western  states  of  Ihla  great 
and  gal-lorlou3  republic.  A  man  of  re- 
fined tastes,  ho  could  not  stomach  Amer- 
ican cookery.  Ho  complained  bitterly  of 
cottage  pudding,  which  he  says,  and  we 
mu.st  not  doubt  his  word,  was  tho  pre- 
vailing dessert  dish  at  boarding  houses. 

Now,  we  were  well  acquainted  with 
boarding  house  life  for  from  20  to  30 
years — and  are  alive  to  tell  the  tale. 
We  do  not  remember  cottage  pudding 
being  served  as  a  steady  diet.  There 
.was  pie — often  soggy;  puddings,  occa- 
sionally, and  concocted  with  question- 
able eggs;  and  there  were  prunes,  hard 
or  mushy,  only  three  or  four  swimming 
'  In  a  thin  watery,  insipid,  but  abundant, 
fluid — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  W e 
should  have  welcomed  cottage  pudding 
if  it  had  been  properly  made — -light,  riot 
too  sweet,  and  the  sauce  flavored  deli- 
cately with  wine. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  whether  cottage 
'  pudding  was  invented  by  some  humble 
thatched  cottager  of  England?  Do  the 
!  English  know  this  "pudden"  at  all? 
The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  describes 
a  "cottage  loaf" — a  loaf  of  bread  formed 
of  two  rounded  masses  of  dough,  the 
smaller  stuck  on  the  top  of  tlie  larger. 
This  dictionary  also  te^l3  Us  readers 
that  in  the  United  States  a  cottage  is 
"a  summer  residence  (often  on  a  large 
and  sumptuous  scale)  at  a  watering 
place  or  a  health  or  pleasure  resort," 
and  quotes  the  Nation  (N.  Y.)  of  1882: 
"The  shore  of  Frenchman's  bay  .  .  . 
begins  to  be  dotted  with  these  attempts 
at  'cottage  life.'  Cottages  are  rising  on 
all  the  f.avorabl6  sites  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bar  Harbor." 

Cottage  bonnet,  cottage  chair,  cottage 
piano,  etc..  hMt  cottage  pudding  and 
cottage  cheese  are  ignored. 

There  are  puddings  we  like  better; 
rice  pudding,  for  Instance,  with  plenty 
of  raisins.  There  was  an  eating  house 
in  New  York  where  they  charged  five 
cents  more  for  i;ice  pudding  it  the 
serving  spoon  went  down  deep  into  the 
raisin  quarry.  In  tho  sixties  and  early 
seventies  we  boys  looked  forward  at 
home  to  Delmonlco  pudding.  Is  the 
recipe  still  in  existence?  Could  a  high 
priced,  arrogant  female  condescending 
to  cook  although  she  owns  a  tenement 
house  or  two  and  has  her  motor  car, 
bring  a  Delmonlco  pudding  to  its 
glorious  perfection?  We  doubt  it.  Then 
there  was  Marlborough  pie,  a  sort  of 
cross  between  squash  and  lemon  pie; 
not  so  bad.  not  hjilf  bad  as  our  English 
friends  say  when  they  would  praise  in 
warmest  terms. 


I  South  by  an  old  colored  i.  i 
bIuvo.    He  said  that  on  the  planlaMon 
Whore  ho  >vns,  as  a  hoy,  all  the  slaves  \ 
were  entitled  to  a  Chrlfrtmas  holiday 
which  should  last  as  long  as  the  Yula 
log  lasted;   HO  every  night  after  "de 
fam'ly"  had  gono  to  bed,  tlio  hug©  Y^ulc 
log  was  rolled  out  of  the  fireplace  by 
.  several   of  the  slaves  and  soaked  in 
'  water.    In  this  way  the  log  "sweated" 
I  during  tho  day,  as  did  tho  logs  of  tho 
jlate    slour    de    Brumleres,     and  tho 
[Christmas  festivities  were  thus  drawn 
out  to  the  longUi  of  a  week  or  10  days. 
!     My    neighbor    was    explaining    to  a 
friend  tho  percentage  of  Japanese,  Ko- 
reans, FUlpInoa,  Americans  and  natives 
on   the  island  of  Hawaii.    Tho  friend 
seemed  jnuch  Interested  and  Inquired 
eagerly.  "Ves,  and  where  do  the  natives 
come  from?" 

j  CONCERNING  KNOTS 

'  .\b  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  psychology  of  nautical 
1  knots?    (Most  everytlilng  in  these  days 

seems  to  have  a  psychology,,  why  not 

knots?) 

I  Anywaj-,  they  are  undeniably  fas- 
(Clnating,  and  Miss  J^ydia  Walker,  Jr., 
reports  in  The  Sunday  Herald  that  a 
Boston  physician  has  made  a  hobby  of 
studying  their  intricacies. 

In  answer  to  her  query  as  to  whether 
the  art  of  knot  tying  is  increasing,  it 
Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  tho  re- 
vival of  hand  weaving,  has  set  modern 
devotees  of  the  craft  (o  struggling  with 
simple  sailor  knots  that  the  old-time 
weaver  used  In  "tying  up"  his  loom. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  half  hitch, 
the  bowline  (known  as  the  "weavers' 
knot"  as  used  on  a  loom)  the  half  bow, 
square  and  "granny"  knots,  tho  rigging 
of  a  loom  is  handily  accomplished,  and 
adjustments  easily  made. 

A  good  craftsman  must  bo  jack  of 
many  trades,  as  well  as  master  of  one, 
and  would-be  weavers  have  a  lively 
time  puzzling  over  the  bowline  hitch, 
and  the  difference  between  square  knot 
and  "granny."  in  the  preliminary  steps 
of  learning  to.  tie  up  a  loom. 

1  wonder  if  Dr.  Bancroft  knows  the 
nursery  tale  of  the  rabbit  coming  out 
of  hig  hole,  running  around  a  tree,  and 
back  into  his  hole  again,  which  is  of- 
fered as  an  aid  to  memory  in  one 
method  of  tying  a  bowline? 

But  enough  of  knots.  What  I  really 
crave  to  know  Is  how  did  Miss  Walker 
discover  that  Moby  Dick  was  a  char- 
acter in  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"? 

KOWLOON. 

ON  TOMBSTONES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Two  Inscriptions  on  grave  stones: 
A.  In  Taormlna;  "Fu  un  galantuomo 
Questa  non  e  menzogna." 

B.  On  the  right  hand  (leaving  Rome)  of 
the  via  Sacrai. 


GILA  TOWN 

There  ar9  horsemen  ridin'  on  the  trail 

That  leads  to  Gila  Town. 
VZ-herc  the  dancin'  girls  are  waitin' 

For  their  gold. 
And  yellow  lights  are  wlnkln'  out 

Upon  the  desert's  brown. 
And  the  'dobe  walls  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 

And  old. 

Vou  can  hear  their  glasses  clinkln' 
And  their  high  heels  on  the  floor 

To  a  mandolin's  sweet  old  fandango  tune ; 

And  the  ponies  waitin"  patiently 
Beside  the  curtained  door 

Are  a-dreamin'  in  the  shadows  of  the 
moon. 

There  are  horsemen  ridln'  on' the  trail 

That  leads  from  Gila  Town. 
Where  the  dancin'  girls  are  countin' 

Up  their  gold. 
And  yellow  lights  are  wlnkln'  out 

Upon  the  desert's  brown. 
And  the  'dobe  walls  are  deaf,  dumb,  blind, 

And  old. 

liILL  OF  PHANTOM  RANCH. 

LOG-WATERING 

As  tlie  World  Wags: 

Your  story  of  "Mine  Host  B-aure"  and 
his  trick  of  soaking  the  logs  on  his 
hearth  In  water  for  economy's  sake,  re- 
minded me  of  a  storj-  told  mo  In  the 


Ii.  VADBRIUS,  KL. 
BARICHA 

T>  VALERIUS,  UL. 
ZABDA 

U.  VAI.ERIUS,  li.ti. 
ACHIBA 


What  does  this  last  mean?  There's 
nothing  else  on  the  rectangular  slab. 

C.  P.  C. 

Tou  must  consult  some  one  learned  In 
Latin  abbreviations.  Our  Latin  dlctlon- 
I  ary  defines  "L.L":  "I..ucll  libertus"  (or 
!  "liberta");  also  "Lucll  duo."  Were  Bar- 
'  Icha,  Zabda  and  Achiba  women  slaves 
that  had  been  freed  by  I..uclus?  Let  us 
not  bMrst  in  Ignorance. — Ed. 

.1         AN  INPIRED  APPOINTMENT 

I  Ae  the  World  Wags: 

1  The  prospectus  of  the  Ithaca  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  announcing  the 
classes  for  the  summer  term.  l.'>24,  re- 
j  jolces  all  prospective  students  of  the 
!  male  sex  by  setting  forth  Elsie  Hugger 
las  the  teacher  of  dancing.  They  have 
a  good  teacher  for  Expression,  too,  Lil- 
'llan  Speakraan.      T.  H.  MaoCRADT._ 

MISSFELARYBIE  I 


This  was  the  pvogram  Fela  Rybler, 
pianist,  played  last  night  In  Stelnert 
hall;  Toccata  and  Fugue  D  minor,  Bach- 
Tausig;  Pastorale  and  Caprlccio,  Scar- 
lattl-Tauslg;  Scenes  from  Childhood, 
Schumann;  Elegie,- Rachmaninoff;  Noc- 
turne (for  the  left  hand  alone),  Scrlabin; 
Three  Polish  Dances  Op  3,  L.  Razykl 
(first  time  In  Boston);  Fantasy  Op  49, 
Chopin;  Study,  Chopin;  Spanish  Rhap- 
sodie,  Liszt. 

Miss  Rybler.  a  very  young  pianist 
from  Poland,  showed  the  recklessness 
that  ^  accompanies  youth  when  she 
planned  her  program  for  yesterday  eve- 
ning. What  Taosig  did  to  Bach's 
Toccata  and  Fugue  Is  at  present,  happi- 
ly, out  of  taste.  Other  pieces  by 
Scralattl  are  less  hackneyed  than  his 
Pastorale  and  Capricclo. 

^"^^^y^SAjiUigU^J^ia  the  piano  Is 
Dlfsr^wlth  tKe^«^"SRa,de  of  poetic 
fancy  to  deal  adequately  with  the  "Kin- 
derscenen" — without  which  fancy  they 


are  but  <lreary  music  to  luar.  i.  .  ,.i 
body  now  remember  the  exiiuisil«  Clo- 
tlldo  Kleeb«irB,  who  made  these  little 
J>leces  for  years  so  peculiarly  her  own? 

Less  familiar  music  but  not  Invportant, 
and  then  Chopin,  and  finally  Liszt,  hot 
at  his  best,  but  Liszt  at  his  very  worst. 
Miss  Rybler  in  truth  set  herself  a  task. 

Undoubtedly  plagued  by  nervousness, 
still  l£i«t  night  she  clearly  showed/  that 
she  will  mako.  a.  forward  step  In  -HOT 
art  the  day  she  recognizes  the  value  In 
piano  playing  of  beauty,  charm  and  gen- 
tleness as  well  as  of  vigor  and  noise  and 
force.  Let  us  hope  she  will  see  the 
light  and  that  very  soon,  for  she  has  in 
her  favor  the  Inestimable  quality  called 
"temperameint,"  without  which  nothing 
much  may  be  done.  But  temperament 
alone,  even  though  It  be  volcanic,  will 
not  take  the  place  of  beautiful  tone,  full 
phrasing,  rhythm  keenly  felt,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  tbe  musical  and  emo- 
tional meaning  of  music  taken  In  hand. 

Miss  Rybler  has  so  marked  a  talent 
it  would  be  a  pity  If  she  should  l^t  It 
go  to  waste  for  want  of  thorough  train- 
ing. An  audience  of  good  size  gathered 
last  night  to  hear  her.  R.  R.  G. 

B.U,  PRESENTS 
MUSICAL  COMEDY; 

STMPHONY  HALI^"Boundlng  Bll-  ! 

lows,"  a  musical  comedy  In  three  acts; 
book  by  George  Bacon;  music  by  Anita 
McCoy  and  Arnold  Lax;  the  third  an- 
nual Boston  University  show.  The  prin- 
cipals: r 

Mr    Winslow.  Charles  Withers 

Aunt  L,ou  Pauline  Sawyer 

Richard  Dickenson  Oren  Armstrong 

Bones  Cogswell  Daniel  O'Connor 

Dorothy  -^Vlnslow  ...Muriel  Archung 

Helen  Morgan  Jesse  Thomson 

Mary  Parker,  r. ... ,  Eulalie  Warren 

jCa.pt.  Mack  Lyman  "W.  Phillips 

[Boatswain  Wlke  C.  Xelson  Bishop 

Jack  De-wey  Earle  Brown 

Rotoblns  Earl  Alban 

Percy   Frank  Rooney 

WTien  a  college  organization  In  a  friv- 
olous mood  gives  a  musical  comedy, 
usually  before  admiring  classmates,  the 
hardened  critic  should  forget  that  he  has 
seen  the  last  company  to  play  "'The 
Black  Crooks"  and  that  he  has  not 
missed  anything  since.  College  shows  i 
are  not  for  the  carping.  Anyone  who! 
has  fresh  interest  can  find  spontaneity,  ' 
youth  and  energy  unusual  on  more  fin- 
ished stages. 

The  Boston  University  group  who 
staged  "Bounding  Billows"  had  one  dis- 
advantage and  one  advantage.  A  scenic 
productiin  In  Symphony  hall  is  almost 
an  Impossibility :  the  stage,  the  audi- 
torium, the  lifting  are  not  fitted  for 
the  spoken  drama  and  surely  not  foi 
the  song  and  dance  show.  Theref6re, 
there  was  difficulty  last  night  with  the. 
curtains  and  the  lights,  and  the  scenery- 
had  'not  space  to  be  decorative. 

Not  limited  in  their  casting  to  the 
members  of  a  club,  the  committee  "was 
able  to  draw  on  tho  entire  student  j 
body.  They  had  "co-eds"  for  the  cho- i 
rus  and  did  not  use  amateur  fe»iale 
impersantors,  always  a  dependable 
fiojirce  of  humor  in  a  college  show. 

As  usual,  specialties  and  song  num- 
bers overshndQwed  the  book — partly  be- 
cause the  story  was  ordinary,  partly 
because  the  players  were  more  expert: 
■in  song  than  in  dialogue,  anx  partly 
because  the  story  was  scrapped  early 
and  often  to  let  the  dancers  or  the 
(singers  use  the  spotlight.  The  pro- 
ceedings happened  in  a  garden  and 
on  a  yacht;  the  story  had  to  do  with 
Wall  street,  a  financier,  a  daughter, 
and  two  poor  but  hopeful  juveniles.  ' 

Naturally,  the  audience  was  ex- 
tremely cordial,  and  it  grew  maudlin 
over  the  excellent  specialties  In  the 
second  act.,  which  incftided  a  clever 
radio  nurnber,  a  remarkable  dance  by 
Helen  Robinson  and.  the  Ayftr.  tWlUS. 
the  inevitable  mah  jongg  episode,  en- 
durable because  of  the  costumes  and 
Charles  Yeh's  dance,  a  jazz  band  play- 
ing with  red  collegiate  fervor,  a  faith- 
ful imitation  of  "Chic"  Sale,  and  .  a 
"sister"  number  by  Charlotte  Bon- 
schau  and  Emily  Johnson.  The  cast 
was  generally  able,  the  male  chorus 
did  an  Intricate  hornpipe,  and  the 
girls,  each  of  them,  werx  picked  by  ■ 
some  .  one  who  has  a  true  eye  for 
feminine  beauty.    ^  J.  C.  M..  1 


The  43d  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  came  to  an  end  last 
ni^bt.  This  season  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the 
aaesBe^tra,  in  some  respects  the  most  brilliant. 

-  Sixty  composers  wero  represented.  ^Beetlioven  and  Strauss  led  with 
eigrht  performances  each,  but  the  latter's  Symphonia  Dcmestica  was  per- 
formed twice,  and  three  of  his  compositions  were  songs.  Mozart  came  next 
with  six;  two  of  the  compositions  were  operatic  arias.  Brahms  was  repre- 
sented five  times;  Mahler  and  Waprner  four  times  (three  of  Mahler's  songs 
were-sung);  Berlioz.  Liszt,  Ravel  and  Tchaikovsky,  three  times;  Debussy 
Dukas,  Dvorak,  d'Indy,  Sibelius,  Stravinsky  twice  each  (Stravinsky's' 
"Sacre  du  Printemps"  was  played  twice.)  Then  there  were  two  negro 
spirituals  sung  by  Mr.  Hayes. 


The  composers  whose  names  wero  on  the  program  for  the  first  time 
were  Aubert,  Bliss,  Bowen,  Gliere,  Leginska,  Schenk,  Taylor,  Zeckwer. 

The  American  composers  represented  were  Carpenter,  Converse  Gil- 
bert,^ Hadley,  Hill,  Leginska.  Loeffler,  Stuart  Mason,  Paine,  ScheVling 
Schenk,  Taylor,  Zeckwrer.  Mr.  Zeckwer's  name  was  unfortunately  om itted 
m  the  summary  published  in  some  of  the  24th  program  books.  Thirteen 
.\fnericans  in  all.  One  hundred  and  five  compositionsf  orchestral  and 
vocaT,  were  performed. 

These  compositions  were  performed  for  the  first  time. 

Converse — "VSons:  of  the  Sea."' 
..J^g^l'.a — Two  short  pieces. 
Mason— <Berger>lc. 

Works  performed  for  the  first  time. in  America  were: 
— BUss — A  color  symphony. 

Bowen— Concerto.  C  minor,  for  viola  (Lionel  Tertis),  and  orchestra 
Tirt  H'.'llit'ji  "Xiir  iiyr-r  " 

/rf-?^.i"!^^'^T"^^*^^?''  Gardens  of  Spain,"  for  ptanoforte  nnd  orchestra,  J 

(Henrlch  Gebhar<i,  pianist.)  | 


poaa  in  orchestral  color,  which  they  will  put  to  a  better  use  in  their  pur^ 
suit  of  beauty,  nobility,  grandeur  of  expression.  ^ 

Boston,  and  not  Boston  alone,  owes  a  heavy  debt  to  Mr.  Monteux 
The  orcTiestra  as  it  is  today  is  his  creation.  He  moulded  it  into  its  per 
feet  foiTO,  He  has  given  it  precision  and  plasticity,  homogeneity  an< 
puphony,  taste  and  .style.  As  a  program  maker  he  has  shown  the  greates 
catholicity.  He  has  been  interested,  and  not  perfunctorily,  in  the  Americar 
composer.  As  an  interpreter  he  has  been  eloquent  without  extravagance 
A  Frenchman,  he  'has  not  been  ohauvenistic.  He  has  destroyed  the  absuri 
tradition  that  only  a  German  can  understand  and  interpret  German  mu8i< 
from  the  time  of  Bach  to  that  of  Kichard  Strauss. 


;   Work-s  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston: 

Aubert — Habanera, 
.  Bpccherini— Violoncello  concerto,  B-flat  major  (Pablo  CSasals). 
_  Gilbert— CNegro  RhajMody. 

CFllere — "The  Sirens." 
f  Hadley— ''Ocean." 

KJII — "Stevensunlana,"  Suit©  No.  2. 

Mahler— Symphony,  D  major.  No.  1. 
(Marya  Freund). 

(Mozart— Symphony,  C  major  (K  200), 

Roussel — ''.La  VJllo  Rose;" 

SchelUne'— "A  Victory  Ball." 

SchenJc — "Jn  a  Withered  Garden." 

Scrlab In— Third  Sjmphony,  "The  Dlvlns  Poem.* 

.Stravlnslcj- — "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps." 

■Taylor— "Through  the  Looking  Glass." 

Zeckwer — "Jade  Butterflies." 


Bong",  "Wer  hat  daa  laedleln  erdaclif 


The  works  performed  for  the  first  .time  at  the  Symphony  concerts 
were: 

Berltoz— "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  (Roland  Hayes). 
Debussy— 'Sj-mphonic  extracts  from  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian." 
.  ?iahler— Songs,  "Urlicht,"  "Das  irdisch&  Leben,"  and  "Wer  hat  das  Liedleln 
erdacht"  (Marj-a  Freund). 

Jtorart— "Un  aura  amorosa,"  from  "Cosi  fan  tutte"  (Roland  Hayes) 

Ana  from  J'Tltus"  CSigrld  Onegin). 

Rossini — Overture  to  "The  Barber  of  Seville." 

Strauss— Song-,  "Muttertaeiidele.i"  (Slgrld  Onegin). 

Wagner— Introduction  to  Act  IH  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

  I 

The  soloists  who  took  part  were:         ^  j 

■  '  Sopranos— Jtmes.  Freund,  Janaoopulo«  and  Rethtbers.     •  *' 
■Contralto — Mme.  Onegin. 

Tenor — Mr.  Hayes. 

■  Violinists— Messrs.  Burgin,  Flesch,  Thlbaud  and  Zlmbalist. 
Viola — Mr.  Tertl.s. 

"  ■Violoncellists— Messrs.  BedettI  and  Casals. 
Pianists— Messrs.  Bauer,  Nlklsch,  Risler,  Rosenthal  and  Schmltz. 

,  Mmes.  Freund  and  Rethberg,  and  Messrs.  Nikisch,  Risler  and  Tertis 
were  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  city. 

-'  Mmes.  Janacopiilos  and  Onegin,  anS  Mr.  Hayes  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston. 

. .  It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  nationality  of  the  composers, 
but  this  classification  is  not  always  easily  made.  Is  Liszt,  for  example, 
to.be  classed  with  German- A"strian  composers,  or  as  a  Hungarian? 

■  The  French  composers  were  Aubert,  Berlioz,  Chabrier,  Debussy, 
Dpkas,  G.  Faure,  Franck,  d'Indy,  Lalo,  Ravel,  Roussel.  ■ 

The   Russian   were   Borodin,   Gliere,   Moussorgsky,  Rachmaninov, 
Krtnsky-Korsakov,  Scriabin,  Stravinsky,  -Tchaikovsky. 

■  The  English  were  Bliss,  Bowen,  Bridge,  Vaughan  Williams. 
..  The  Italian  were  Boccherini,  Monteverdi,  Respighi,  Rossini. 

^  -  Spain  was  represented  by  de  Falla;  Finland  bv  Sibilius;  Bohemia  by  ' 
Dforak  and  Smetana;  Poland  by  Chopin. 

^""Of  the  singers  Mme.  Janacopulos  and  Mr.  Hayes  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous by  reason  of  their  art.    The  pianists  were  of  a  uniformly  higher 
order.    Therd  was  naturally  curiosity  to  hear  young  Mr.  NikiscTi,  and  he  i 
did  no\  disappoint  expectation.    Mr.  Rosenthal's  performance  of  Chopin's  I 
coticerto  will  long  remain  in  the  memory.    Among  the  violinists,  Messrfi. ' 
Thlbaud  and  Zimbalist  gave  memorable  interpretations.    Mr.  Tertis  dis- 
played  his  long  established  skill  as  a  player  of  the  viola,  showing  technical 
skin  and  sound  musicianship  rather  than  beauty  of  tone.    Mr,  Casals  again 
excited  admiration. 


It  'is  hardly  necessary  to  review  the  character  of  the  orchestral  per- 
fowijance  or  to  inquire  curiously  into  the  nature  of  the  works  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  orcTiestral  perfomance  was,  as  a  rule,  remark, 
ably  eloquent.  The  interpretation  of  the  much  discussed  "Sacre  du  Prin- 
temps' was  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  tour  de  force  in  the  whole 
hi?rtp^  of  the  orchestra.  The  expression  of  conflicting  opinions  concern- ' 
ing  the  work  itself  was  welcome,  for  without  heated  discussion  of  an  un- 
familiar work  that  has  "been  hailed  as  "epoch  making,"  art  is  stagnant. 
When  the  earlier  tone  poems  of  Richard  Strauss  were  first  performed 
here,.  Edward  MacDowell,  greatly  interested,  by  no  means  a  conservative 
said^to  us,  that  Strauss  had  invented  a  new  art;  these  tone  poems  could 
not  be  called  mueic.  Is  it  not  possible  that  musicians  in  the  future  may 
learn  from  the  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  rhythmic  lessons,  and  ocrhans  le^- 


'TINAFORE"  UEBER 
ALLES 

■Po'  th*  Editor  of  The  Herald  : 

It  may  lb«  interesting  to  recall  the 
fact  that,  all  at  one  time  In  Boston, 
ev-ery  plajfliouse  In  the  city  was  present- 
ing a  performance  of  Gilbert  and  Sulll- 
■v-ah's''  iperrennial  operetta,  "H.  M.  S 
Plrtafore." 

The  theatres  of  thsut  day  were  the 
present  Boston  and  Park,  the  Globe, 
between  'Hayiward  place  and  lils-sex 
street;  and  the  renowned  Boston  Mu- 
seum. I  believe  It  was  also  being  done 
by  amateurs  at  Tremont  Temple  a;s 
wen. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  two  vaudeville 
bouses,  or  "variety  theatres"  as  they 
were  then  called,  the  Eoylston  Museum 
no\<f  the  Gayety,  and  the  Howard  Athe- 
naeum, each  gave  burlesques  of  the 
uork  for  their  "afterpieces,"  namely, 
"Sir  Joseph  Welss-bler"  and  "Pinafore 
Boapding  House." 

t-He  various  ca^s  of  the  time  In- 
cluded a  colored  troup  and  another  of 
juven'lle  performers.  It  certainly  was 
all  the  rage  at  that  time,  and  it  might 
b«  Jnteresting  to  know  if  the  record 
lias  ever  been  equalled  of  every  play- 
house in  a  city  'being  given  over  to  tihe 
production  at  on«  time  of  any  other 
^^S^-  ^  M.  E.  S. 

Rojcbury. 


THE  theatre"  looks  UP 

Wlia*  .is  coming  over  the  London 
fheatire?  FK-e  years  ago  it  used  almost 
to  go  .-without  saying  that  no  bu.slncs.9 
success  could  be  hoped  for  a  new  play 
if  It  asked  for  any  liveliness  of  mind 
'Of  effort  of  attention,  in  Its  audience' 
or — .much  Uie  same  thing — If  an  eager 
;and' -lively  mind  was  expressed  in  the 
tpiay  itself.  This  spring  the  most  keenly 
«.ntl<irpated  and  widely  discussed  theatri- 
Oftl'event  la  London  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  historical  play  by  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

Two  serious  plays  about  the  war,  one 
at  least  of  them  a  tragedy  of  high  lit- 
erary distinction,  have  won  in  succes- 
sion the  iwpular  success  which,  only  a 
year  ago,  was  supposed  by  reputedly 
shrewd  theatrical  experts  to  be  reserved 
almost  exclusively  for  pieces  full  of 
romping,  chaff,  and  general  high  jinks 
of  some  commonplace  kind.  And  now 
we  hear  that  the  next  "monster  olio  of 
attractions"  at  Drury  Lane,  the  su- 
preme seat  of  romantic  spectacular 
drama,  a  theatre  so  big  that  nothing 
I  but  highly  successful  appeals  to  a  very 
lar*a  crowd  can  make  it  pay,  is  written 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and  Mr.  Knob- 
lock,  the  authors  of  the  gracious  "Mile- 
stones," and  the  new  manager  who  will 
produce  It.  is  Mr.  Basil  Dean,  whose 
distinction  has  been  mainly  gained 
'among  plays  by  no  means  written  to 
amuse  dunces.  Of  course  there  remain 
many  theatres  devoted  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  dull  or  illiterate  persons 
and  some  of  their  fare  is  sadly  dreary 
noise.  But  the  change  which  seems  to 
be  coming  is  that  In  the  London  thea- 
tre there  is  opening  out  again  such  a 
place  for  first-rate  work  as  the  corre- 
sponding quality  of  work  enjoys  in  liter- 
ature.— Manchester  Guardian. 


'  the   baton,   and    hir  wrist  and  elbow 
movements  In  Jerks  and  angles  are  all 
against  flexibility  and   living  rliythm. 
Her  use  of  a  wide  sweep  of  tho  whole  , 
arm    to   bring    in,    say,    a  pianissimo 
wood-wind  chord   leaves  lior  with  no  I 
means  of  graphically  Indicating  a  forte;  ! 
her  close  application  to  tho  score  robs 
her  of  the  eye-contact  with  her  players, 
without    which    intimate    and  sympa- 

,  thetlc  understanding  is  Impos.slble. 
These  things  can  and  must  bo  put  right, 
for  if  this  Is  not  done  no  progress  will 
be  possible,  and  the  organization  will  be 
compelled  to  subsist  merely  upon  thn 
support  which  the  kindly  disposed  give 
to      the     well-intentioned.      I  hav<- 

I  throughout  this  notice  criticized  by  nor- 
mal standards,  and  I  hope  the  compli- 
ment is  appreciated." 


AN  "INTIMATE''  SHYLOCK 

In  London  Times    ou  Hay  Petrlt's 
Shylock  at  the  Old  Vic. 

"What  it  lacks  is  splendor,  what  it 
possesses  is  naturalness.  This  Is  an  old 
1  man  quick  to  anger,  full  of  lires  that 
I  flicker  and  spit  and  are  gone,  emotional 
|_with  the  passion  but  not  with  the  mys- 
ticism of  his  race.  He  plays  with  his 
revenge  as  with  a  toy,  exulting  in  it 
and  clinging  to  it  with  an  almost  pa- 
thetic eagerness,  when  It  is  threatened, 
but  never  foundling  It  with  the  obsessed 
and  terrible  joy  with  which  a  man 
'  might  fondle  a  jewel. 

"Shylock  has  never  seemed  more  In- 
timate, more  human,  less  a  figure  of 
the  stage;  there  is  no  striking  of  at- 
titudes, no  burst  of  rhetoric,  no  reach- 
ing out  for  spectacular  effect.  Just  an 
old  man,  you  -would  say — the  friend  of 
Tubal,  the  father  of  Jessica,  lonely, 
vindictive,  a  little  bewildered.  It  is  a 
simple  and  in  many  ways  an  exti-aordi- 
narlly  attractive  reading  of  the  part, 
h  but  it  robs  .Shylock's  persistence  of  its 
'  terror,  and  it  belittles  the  tragedy,  the 
blank  injustice,  of  his  ruin  and  defeat. 
AVhen  he  Is  broken,  there  leaves  the 
court  a  man  we  have  known  and  un- 
derstood; but  one  who,  neither  in 
cruelty  nor  avarice  nor  hatred,  has  ever  i 
touched  greatness." 


WOMEN  CONDUCTORS 

The  Observer  (London),  reviewing  a 
concert  of  the  British  Women's  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  said  there  was  ^ood 
material  in  tho  orchestra.  "Tho  sus- 
picion that  kept  occurring  to  one  (a 
very  uncomfortable  one  for  a  symua- 
thizer)  was  that  it  only  needed  a  good 
man  conductor  to  bring  this  out. 

"There  aie  women  conductors  of 
whose  work  I  have  never  had  personal 
experience,  so  that  I  dart-  not  generalize 
as  to  the  directing  powers  of  tho  sex 
but  can  only  say  that  I,  pensonaliyi 

have  never  met  a  really  first-rate  one. 
I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  Lack  of  good 
women  conductors  is  simply  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  opportunity,  but  It 
may  be  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
that  mysterious  law  which  has  strange- 
ly denied  the  world  a  great  woman 
composer,  whilst  allowing  it  great 
women  novelists  and  poets.  Anyhow, 
no  conductor,  man  or  woman,  can  get 
out  of  that  body  of  players  all  of  which 
they  are  capable  without  a  better  tech- 
nique than  Miss  Gwynne  Kimpton  at 
present  possesses.    Her  rigid  grasp  of 


SHAWS  NINE  ANSWERS 

(By  C.  I^viii  Hind) 
I  own  a  small  green  book  of  some  30 
pages,  printed  in  America,  Christmas 
1923,  62  copies  only,  one  of  which  was 
sent  to  me  from  New  York.  It  Is  called 
"Nine  Answers  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  ' 
and  it  arose  from  the  Uterarj'  daring  of 
my  old  friend,  now  gone,  Clarence  Rook, 
who  for  years  Was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  staff. 
He  also  did  "outside  work,"  and  one  of 
his  activities  was  a  series  of  papers  In 
the  Chicago  Chap  Book  on  eminent 
men.  The  editor  especially  wanted  G, 
Bernard  Shaw,  so  Clarence  Rook,  that 
gay  schoHar,  who  had  much  of  G.  B. 
S.'s  valiant  cheek,  composed  nine  ques- 
tions, on  the  lines  of  an  Oxford  ex- 
amination paper,  and  submitted  them 
to  Mr.  Shaw.  He  answered  the  nine 
questions  at  length,  fully,  freely,  fun- 
nily, and  honestly;  here  they  are  all 
printed  In  this  little  green  book,  and 
the  compiler  says,  "It  Is  one  of  the 
most  intimate  documents  ever  penned 
by  a  man  of  International  reputation." 

I,  reading  It,  have  my  personal  unuer- 
.■?tandlng  of  that  elusive  personality,  G. 
Bernard  Shaw — authar  of,  and  under- 1 
stander  of  "St.  Joan" — confirmed.  Let 
me  give  you  two  extracts,  one  from  this 
book,  the  other  from  a  letter  he  wrote ' 
hnce  to  Tolstoy.  "  j 
"My  method  is  to  take  the  utmost! 
trouble  to  find  the  rl^ht  thing  to  say, 
and  then  to  say  It  with  the  utmost  i 
levity." 

j     "I  think  the  root  reason  why  we  do 
I  not  do  as  our  fathers  advise  us  to  do ' 
Is  that  we  hone  of  us  want  to  be  like 
I  our  fathers,  the  Intention  of  the  uni- 
verse  being  that   we   should   be  like 
God." 

This  last  is  just  the  kind  of  Ihinff 
that  Shaw  of  Adelphi-terrace  makes  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  .say,  but  In  her  own- 
words.  He  understands  her  because  he 
looks  into  his  own  heart. 


READ  OR  SEEN/ 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
who  asks  whether  I  was  quite  fair  to 
tho  play  "Outward  Bound"  which  wa.s 
'lately  rovlcw(Hl  over  my  Initials,  though 
not  in  tills  particular  column.  Well, 
perhaps  it  depends  on  what  i.s  meant 
|liy  "quite  fair."  I  wished  to  be  fair,  of 
icourse,  and  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
jintentlon  to  suggest  that  I  wantonly 


li)4 


a  It  I  did  the  bbsi 
I  thought  I  was 


i.sffulsed  my  impression.    But  of  course 
my  Impression  or  my    judgrment  may 
have  been  wrong;  for  this  I  should  be 
disposc-d  to  blame  my  ancestors,  my  en- 
!  vlponm^nt.  and  the  conduct  of  my  life 
I  up  to  the  time  of  my  reading  •'Out\\-(xr<i 
I  Bound,"    Having  read 
'  I  could  and.  Indeed 
reviewing  it  favourably.    I  think  that 
inexperienced  people — and    my  corre- 
spondent may  be  one  of  them — do  not 
know  what  a  favourable  review  is;  they 
think  it  is  one  that  consists  entirely  of 
laudation.     I  did  say  that  Mr.  Vane's 
play  isn't   very  serious,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  was  pretty  obvious. 
But  I  said  more  than  that,  for  I  was 
interested  In  It. 

My  correspondent  asks  whether  I  had 

■  en  the  play  or  only  read  it.  I  have 
not  seen  It.  and  perhaps  I  may  say  that 
the  play  was  sent  as  a  book,  to  be  re- 
viewed as  a  book.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion whatever  to  see  a  play  before  you 
review  it,  though  it  may  bo  an  advan- 
tage to  do  so:  to  insist  that  when  you 
have  seen  a  play  you  must  not  criticise 
it  till  you  have  read  It  would  not  be 
reason  aWle. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  until 

.  play  Is  positively  put  upon  the  stage 
it  Is  no  more  than  "some  typewriting." 
but  I  can't  agree  with  them.  There  are 
plays  which  appeal  primarily  and  mainly 
to  the  eye,  but  in  the  greatest  dramatic 
literature  the  chief  i^mpressions  made 
upon  us  come  by  reading.  I  have  been 
seeing  Shakespeare's  play.s  acted  all  my 
life,  but  I  think  I  might  estimate  the 
effect  on  my  mind  as  one-tenth  from 
acting  and  nine-tenths  from  reading. 
That  one-tenth  is  valuable,  and  one 
must  always  remember  that  if  the  plays 
hadn't  been  acted  we  should  not  have 
had  them  to  read.  Mr.  Gosse  has  a 
significant  passage  in  his  recently  re- 
published book.  Speaking  of  the  Puri- 
tan repressions,  he  says:  "Nothing 
could  be  more  abjectly  incompetent  and  \i 
illiterate  than  the  cio.set-dramas  printed  j 
during  the  Com/iionwea:tli.  Men  who 
had  not  seen  a  play  for  twenty  years  ! 
had  completely  forgotten  what  a  play  j' 
should  be."— A.  N.  M.  in  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian.  I 


COMPOSERS'  AUTOGRAPHS 

Musicians  have,  a.s  a  rule,  little  or  no 
acquaintance   with  the   original  hand- 
writings of  the  composers  who.se  works 
are    familiar   everywhere.     The    auto-  1 
graphs  of  great  composers  which  have  j 

been  preserved  are  now  for  the  most 
part  in  public  libraries  and  museums. 
They  do  not  often  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  when  they  do  they  generallyj 
fetch  prices  w'hich   put   them   beyond  I 
the  reach  of  ordinary  people.  Libraries! 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  - the  public,  but^ 
it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  publicj 
which   uses   them.     When  autographs 
are  exhibited  In  showcases  at  museums 
they  are  unsatisfactory  things.    In  the| 
first  place,  only  a  single  page,  or  per- 
haps  two,   can   be   exhibited.     For  a 
letter  this  may  suffice,  though  only  in 
a  few  cases.    For  a  musical  work  it  is 
hardly  ever  adequate.     A  single  le^f 
can  give  a  general  idea  of  what  a  man's 
handwriting  is  like:  that  is  all.    It  can 
contribute    little    to    an  understanding; 
of  the  work  Itself.    Besides,  the  single 
lea/f  in  a  museum  showcase  is  neces- 
sarily under  glass,  and  generally  set  at' 
an  angle  which  makes  it  difficult  to  look 
at   owing   to   reflecUons   of   light   and  1 
other  causes.    The  private  collector  can 
study  an  autograph  composition  at  his 
leisure,  and  some  private  collectors  are 
very  generous  In  allowing  their  friends 
to  look  at  their  treasures.     But  they 
are  treasures,  and  have  to  be  handled' 
as  such.     There  is  not  much  pleasure 
or  benefit  to  be  got  out  of  a  piece  of 
paper  whlc?li  Is  bo  fragile  and  so  preciousi 
that  one  hardly  dares  to  touch  it.    I  am 
not  sure  which  is  the  worse — the  col- 
lector or  museum  director,  who  expects 

you,  as  it  -were,  to  say  your  prayers 
before  looking  at  each  page,  or  the 
more  practical  one  who  licks  his  thumb 
before  he  turns  over  the  leaves  of  an 
autograph  sonata  of  Beethoven.  Per- 
i  haps,  after  all,  he  is  only  following 
1  Beethoven's  own  example;  Beethoven 
was  a  foreigner,  and  most  foreigners 
lick  their  thumbs  when  they  turn  over 
the  pages  ot  a  book.— Nation  and 
Athenaeum. 


A  STAGE  DOCTOR 

The  beliefs  of  the  Unanimists  and  of  ' 
M.    .Jules    Romains.    their    uncrowned , 
^hief,  have  been  long  and  fitful  In  their 
cret  ripening,  but  last  Saturday  there  I 
St  on  Paris,  in  all  its  maturity,  the 
lit  of  many  years'  toll  and  faith,  in 
:  form  of  a  new  play  by  M.  Uomains. 


ivnock,  ou  Ic  Trioni 
kino." 
Of  course,   the  the; 

ground  for  so  humanitarian  a  doctrine 
to  fall  on.  There  is  no  publicity  so 
glaring,  and,  were  it  cheaper,  it  would 
be  more  effective  than  the  loudest  of 
l>osters.  But  to  find  a  similar  dramatic 
force  and  humor  exercl.^od  on  a  subject 
of  so  universal  an  appeal  is  as  uncom- 
mon as  radium.  The  uiedfto  is  the  le- 
gitimate butt  of  the  ineatre.  mocked 
and  hated  with  all  an  Invaiid's  disgust 
by  Moliere,  hauled  over  the  coals  by 
.Shaw,  made  a  high-i>riost  by  I!rieu.\:  to 
tlif  Cirand  Guiguol  he  has  mostly  been 
Ur.  -Morcau  or  the  ec{uivalent.  and  if 
I'roust  had  written  a  play,  many  a 
barbed  truth  would  have  whistled  past 
tlie  faculty's  ears,  concerning  the  holi- 
ness of  the  diagnostic.  But  Dr.  Knock, 
a  sort  of  medical  Guadissart.  buying  a 
country  practice  from  a  billiard-loving 
fogey,  and  in  a  trice  grafjjng  siclcness 
on  to  the  countryside,  is  the  vessel 
whence  pour  the  floods  of  irony  that 
still,  in  llie  20lh  century,  betoken  our 

[  collective  and  individual  mistrust  or  th« 

Lmedlcal  pantomime. 

To  situate  these  sarcasms  in  a  credu- 
lous village  was,  perhaps,  to  demolish 
too  cavalierly  any  objections:  but  all 
the  richer  in  fun  became  the  village's 
fearful  retirement  to  bed.  Mile,  de 
Longuemassr  with  a  polyp  on  her  dis- 
tinguished brain,  the  yokel  with  severe- 
cardiac  trouble,  the  farmer's  wife  with 
an  undreamed-of  fracture  in  the  thigh, 
until  the  curtain  fell  on  the  untiring 
charlatan  putting  his   returned  prede- 

j  cesser  to  bed  in  the  new  clinic,  rattling 
his  gains  and  declaring  that  hi.'?  only 
fear  v.-as  a  mirror.  lest  he  should  diag- 
nose for  his  own  reflection.  M.  .'.z-zvcl'a 
Knock  was  no  piece  of  consummate  his- 
trioiiics:  it  was  incarnation. 

Thi.s  was  followed  by  "Amedoe  ou  lea 
Messieurs  on  Rasg,''  a  vivid  one-act 
play,  penetrated  more,  deeply  with  M. 
Romaines'  ?reed.  .Vmedee  cleans  boots 
in  a  public  lavatory  (surely  Miss  Sybil 
Thorndike  was  tJie  last  stage  apparition 
in  that  underworld?).  One  day  his  rival 
in  love  presents  his  boots  to  the  brush. 
Amedee  revoltH;  -*-he  patron  of  the  re- 
sort sends  him  pacldng;  his  fellow- 
worker  folIow.<(  loyally  on  his  tracks;  the 
patron  himself  goes  out,  desperate,  to 
find  other  workers.  Six  men  arc  left 
sitting  mum  with  their  dirty  tvootf--. 
strangers  to  each  other.  But  Amedee's 
story  must  out.  t;:c  ri^■al  tells  it;  the  six 
now  have  a  new  tie;  they  will  return  to 
this  "club''  in  days  to  come.  But  here 
is   the   contrite    .^medee.  Dominating 

!  both  his  jealousy  and  the  feeling  that 

'  si.x  men  now  have  his  secret,  he  cleans 
his  enemy's  boots,  in  a  fren7,\'  of  self- 
inimolation.  with  the  i.tKt  Sol  Cam- 
peadoc  polish  from  Baro-'lona  and  the 
precious  siring  that  v\orks  into  tlio 
crevices.  How  little  absurd  and  how 
alive  this  is,  a  visit  to  the  Comedie  des 
Champ  J  Elysees  must  show;  description 
starts  up  miasma  oE  ridicule. — Pari.s 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 


There  will  be  an  international  singing 
contest  in  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  judges  wiH  be  Messrs. 
Davison,  Surette  and  Converse.  Mayor 
Curley  will  award  the  prizes.  It  Is 
hoped  that  this  feature  win  become  an 
annual  event  and  help  cement  good 
feelliig  among  the  different  racial 
groups  as  well  as  preserve  their  na- 
tional music. 

The  terms  of  the  contest  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  singers  must  be  16  years  old 
and  over.  liach  group  must  sing  a 
composition  by  a  composer  representing 
the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  also  a 
composition  by  an  American.  Messrs. 
Davison  and  Surrette  have  chosen  for 
the  latter  piece  Frederick  S.  Converse's 
"Song  of  the  World  Adventurers"  from 
the  music  for  the  Masque  of  St.  Louis. 

In  no  one  of  tlie  compositions  selected 
will  solos  be  allowed.  Ttic;  chorus  in 
eaeh  instance  will  be  male.  The  or- 
ganization of  these  choruses  and  the 
plans  'for  tlie  local  neighborhood  singing 
contests  have  been  worked  out  by  the 
fia.(Z  of  the  Community  Service  in  co- 
operation with  other  agencies.  Com- 
munity Service  provides  the  music  for 
the  American  composition. 

The  prizes  are  as  follows:  First  prize, 
$250;  second  prize.  $100.  The  society 
receiving  honorable  mention  will  re- 
ceive -a  banner.  All  the  members  of 
the  choruses  winning  prizes  or  honor- 
able mention  will  receive  individual 
badges. 

The  groups  and  the  names  of  leaders 
now  rehearsing  are  as  follows: 

Armenian:  Suny  Mohrale  and  Mrs.  A. 
Kashmanian. 

Czecko-Slovaklan:  Jos.  F.  Mann. 

Danish:  Paul  M.  PauLsoji  and  Emll 
A.  Petersen. 

Dutch.:    F.  W.  Stuart,  Jr. 

German:  Benjamin  Gu6kenberger 
and  Henry  Sprenger. 

Hebrew:  Prof,  Boris  Morros. 

Italian:  Josepli  Moranda. 

Lettish:  Robert  Stiesel  and  Mrs  L 
Plnkul, 


Ndr\M\<;iiin:  Andrew  Snttenitl. 

Portuguese:  Augusto  P.  Perelra, 

Russian:  Stel.son  Humphrcj'. 

Spanish:  David  Sequera  and  Giill- 
lermo  Rivera. 

Swedish:  E.  B.  Forsland  and  Carl  A. 
Hultln. 

Syrian:  Shiblcy  Malouf. 

The  Czecko-Slovaklan  and  Italian 
may  not  be  able  to  take  part  on  ac- 
count of  Inability  to  niuster  the  re- 
quisite number  of  men.  for  each  group 
must  number  not  less  than  23  nor  more 
than  50.  ,  The  larger  group  is  the  more 
desirable. 

This  international  festival  has  been 
organized  "In  order  to  encourage  our 
fellow  citizens  from  foreign  lands  to  co- 
operate with  us  through  the  common 
language  of  music  and  to  give  them  th■^ 
opportunity  to  sliart,  with  Americans 
the  gieat  talents  they  possess,  but  which 

I  remain  'obscured  by  <>.,->,i  reserve,  with 
which  they  enter  upon  their  new  citi- 
zenship." The  community  service  points 
out  that  these  cltizen.s  from  foreign 
lands  "bring  with  them  to  this  country 
Ihe  traditional  artistry  of  the  centuries, 
but  rarely  give  expression  to  it  unless 
specially  stimulated  to  do  so.  They  re- 
ceive mucli  fro)n  America  and  have 
much  to  give  In  return  if  they  can  be 

I  drawn  out,"  the  committee  expresses  It. 


JAZZ  SYMPOSIUM 

A  Jazz  Symposium,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, will  be  held  in  Jacob  Sleeper  hall, 
Boston  University,  next  Friday  at  8 
P.  M.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Music  Week  committee.  Edward  Bur- 
lingame  Hill  of  the  Harvard  University 
music  department,  John  P.  Marshall  of 
Boston  University's  music  department, 
Henry  Gideon,  organist  of  the  Temple 
Israel  and  Union  Park  Street  Temple, 
Lloyd  Del  Castillo,  organist  of  the  Fen- 
way and  composer.  Leo  Reisman  with 
his  celebrated  Briinswick  orchestra, 
I  will  take  part,  ' 

j     William  Arms  Fisher,  who  proposed 
I  this  symposium,   has  made  the  state- 
i  ment    that   a  'music   Aveek   program — 
1  music  for  the  people  by  the  people — 
would  not  be  complete  witliout  a  jazz 
dem.onstration,   "Jazz  is  here — a  part  of 
America  musical  life;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
music  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  people,  and 
as  such  must  be  reckoned  with  in  an 
inventory  of  a  city's  musical  life,  be  it 
good  or  bad.    Jazz  Is  a  station,  not  a 
destination.    When  the  hist(|ry  of  Amer- 
I  lean  musical  life  is  written,  jazz  will 
form  one  of  the  interesting  chapters  in 
A,merica's  musical  evolution.  Therefore. 
I  let  us  give  it  analysis  and  learn  of  its 
j  vitues  and  the  musical  abuses  charged 
to  its  account.    Turn  the  searchlight  of 
,  analysis  on  the  subject.    Music  week  Is 
!  a  fitting  time  to  check  up — take  stock. 
Jazz  is  essentially  the  music  of  resil- 
iency and  ebulliency  that  lifts  us  out  of 
the    conditions   of   weariness.     If  our 
pulsations  are  out  of  beat,  it  seems  to 
restore  them,  or,  rather,  break  them  up 
— at  least  it  breaks  up  routine." 

Prof.  Hill  states  that  France,  con- 
servative though  it  is.  Is  adopting  our  ! 
Jazz  style  to  their  harmonies;  that  high-  [ 
brow  musicians  in  Paris  are  wild  over 
it,  but  make  a  complete  failure  of  exe- 
cuting it;  that  Milhaud,  the  composer, 
once  said:  "Jazz  in  America  is  like 
opening  a  window  and  letting  in  the 
fresh  air<';  that  Ravel  said  to  him  in 
192",  he  wondered  why  American  com- 
posers do  not  .make  use  of  jazz  rhythms. 
Mr,  Gideon  says; 

"The  cut-and-dried  popular  song  of 
Europe  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
jazz.  Our  boys,  when  they  were  ovev 
there  during  the  war.  simply  couldn't 
put  up  with  the  French  folk  song.  There 
was  a  mawkish  sentimentality  about  it 
that  didn't  agree  with  their  mood;  they 
wanted  a  song  with  punch  to  it.  .So 
they  went  to  work  and  put  rHythmlc 
interest  in  these  songs — jazzlfied  them. 
And  rhythmic  vitality  is  a  very  impor- 
-  tant  feature  in  musical  expression,  you 
;  know, 

i     "I  remember  the  first  ragtime  bxlc. 
It  came  out  ou  the  dawn  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  ran  something  like 
(     this,  I  belieTc: 

"  '.Mr.  Johnson  turned  me  loose. 
Got  no  money  but  a  good  excuse; 
Mr.  .Tohnsoii,  I'll  be  good,'  ' 
"In  this  you  find  no  departure  from 
the  popular  coon  song  except  rhj'thmlc 
interest  that  comes  through  syncopa- 
tion.   By  and  by  syncopation  paved  the 
1  way  to  a  rhythmic  break — a  rebellion. 
One  of  the  most  marked  and  startling 
rhythmic  surprises.   Ihilt  is.  a  sudden 
4-;i  in  a   4-4   measure.    And  it   la  not 
done  mathematically  by  any  means,  but 
with  the  most  remarkable  convincing- 
ness. 

"Jazz  probably  did  spring  from  the 
American  negro,  because  in  It  is  trace- 
able all  the  characteristics  of  the  negro: 
rhythmic  urge,  passion  for  color,  vein 
of  melancholy,  and  liberation  from 
bondage.  Whether  its  elements  are 
African  or  American  is  of  no  matter. 
The  American  negro  has  been  the  best 
exponent  of  jazz  up  till  now.  It  is 
doutbful  If  this  music  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  negro — probably  not.  Jazz 
has  advanced  up  to  a  poin-t  where  it 
requires  the  conservation  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  white  man  to  shape  it  for 
future  permanence. 


•    I  ,„     j  i.i.r.,    I    i..         ;       I    ;.1..)M  t  JaZS  U 

its  sincerity.  U  i.-^  Iionest.  inevitable 
and  primitive.  I  like  It  because  the 
people  who  sing  and  play  it  are  so  sin- 
cere.  They  simply  must  'jazz  or  bust. 

Mr.  Reisman  has  been  "Jazzing"  for 
six  years.  Ho  discusses  the  m.-itler  of 
rhythm  In  American  dance  music: 

"Rhythm  should  be  secondary  to  the 
melody;,  fliere  should  be  no  heavy  coun- 
ter-melodies to  drown  out  the  melodic 
voice.  When  vou  dance.  ,vou  are  obscr- 
Ing  the  rhnhmic  outline-not  actually 
the  rhythm  nf  a  piece!  What  makes 
dance  music  fascinating  is  the  subtlety 
—the  quiet  sucrgestion  of  rhythm.  If  we- 
force  it  down  your  throat  by  playing  so 
•oud  that  wereally-stampout  the  rhythm, 
we  don't  hold  you.  That  is  a  fault 
many  modern  orchestras  have— of  play- 
ing too  loud  and  too  fast.  It  is  a  hang- 
over from  vaude-yille  playing." 

Mr.  Reisman  predicts  that  the  Amer- 
ican dance  orchestra  of  the  future  wlU 
be  arUstic  in  even-  feature— s>-ncopa- 
tion.  rhythm,  melodic  weight— all  win 
find  their  respective  and  relative  places 
of  importance. 

"There  will  be  two  orchestras.  he 
says,  "one  for  small,  intimate  places 
like  cafes,  etc.,  a  six  or  seven-piece  or- 
chestra, cliarmingly  melodic  and  har- 
monic, and  very  simple.  The  other,  » 
Istrauss  orchestra,  for  ball  rooms.  Peo-  i 
pie  will  lose  their  prejudice  for  the  sax- 
aphone  because  It  will  no  longer  be 
abused.  It  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  orchest:-al  Instruments,  and. 
for  vocal  effects,  has  not  a  single  rival. 
On  no  other  instrument,  for  Instance, 
can  the  glissando  be  performed  so  per- 
fectly." 


MARSHALL  ON  JAZZ 

Prof.  John  P.  Marshall,  who  will  act 
as  chairman  at  the   Jazz  Symposltnn 
next  Friday  night  in  Jacob  Sleeper  hall, 
thinks  that  because  jazz  is  a  sign  of  j 
the  times,  it  is,  therefore,  not  here  to  | 
stay.,  ■ 

"The  music  of  a  nation  moves  -mtn 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  those 
change  with  each  decade.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  think  that  jazz  will  remain  the 
popular  music  of  America,  We  may  be- 
swept  by  a  great  religious  revival  In 
the  next  10  years,  and  it  wc  are,  the 
characteristics  of  popular  music  will 
reflect  the  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  world  may  be  turned  upside  dotvn, 
governments  overthrown,  and  our -whole 
method  of  living  changed,  and  if  that 
happens,  popular  music  will  reflect  the 
feelings  caused  by  this  upheaval.  It 
has  been  said  tnat  you  can  trace  the 
entlrtj  history  of  France,  socially  and 
politically,  in  its  popular  music.  I  be- 
lieve that  500  years  from  now  it  -will  be 
possible  to  do  that  in  America.  Not 
only  in  popular  rotisic,  but  in  serious 
music,  the  whole  trend  today  seems  to 
be  toward  more  complicated  rhythms, 
more  and  sharper  dissonances,  with  les." 
and  lass  of  old-fashioned  stereotyped 
melodies.  Furthermore,  that  which  is 
extreme  today  becomes  accepted  and 
common-place  tomorrow.  Music  as  an 
!  art  is  still  young;  its  hoimdaries  and 
possibilities  yet  undefined,  and  when 
one  considers  tlie  tremendous  musical 
activity  of  the  civilized  world  today, 
the  astonishing-  achievements  through 
mechanical  plaj'ers  and  the  radio,  it  is 
not  hazardous  to  state  that  the  imme- 
diate future  is  going  to  bring  new  and 
surprising  innovations  in  this,  the 
greatest  of  arts." 


Let  us  add  a  note  from  the  "pirate 
editor"  of  The  Herald.  Dr.  Philip  Gosse 
has  compiled  "The  Pirate's  Who's  Who" 
and  it  -was  published  recently  in  Lon- 
don. A  London  revie-wer  writes  that  it 
Is  "a  book  which  no  pirate's  library 
Bhotild  be  ■without."  He  also  says  that 
Dr.  Gosse  is  interested  in  facts  and  has 
little  time  for  the  lighter  side  of  piracy 
— skull  and  cross-bones,  men  on  the 
dead  man's  chest,  yo-ho-ho  and  a  bottle 
of  rum.  This  is  disappointing  news. 
Even  if  we  had  the  -wherewithal  we  ( 
doubt  -whether  the  title  would  tempt  us  ( 
to  purchase.  Facts  for  the  Gradgrinda 
Binong  pirates,  your  promoters,  captains  j 
of  industry,  jugglers  with  stocks.  How 
monotonous  plain  sentences  as  "Was 
hanged  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island," 
"Was  arrested  and  hanged  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's Point.  Guernsey.  "Condemned  to 
be  hanged  at  Cambridge,  Mass.," 
"Hanged  at  the  age  of  27  at  Rhode 
Island." 

How  delightful  to  come  across  this 
sentence  quoted  by  the  reviewer!  It 
seems  that  William  Cammock's  death 
"was  occasioned  by  a  simflt.  gained  by 
too  much  drinking  on  shore  at  La 
Serena."  This  should  Ive  coupled  -with 
a  sentence  by  the  Ingenious  authors  of 
"Rollo  at  Cambridge."  Was  it  not 
Uncle  George  who  met  his  terrible  end 
"in  a  pepper  cask  off  the  Island  of 
Sumatra  cursing  God  and  man"?  We 
juoto  from  memory,  and  oura  la 
treacherous. 

The  reviewer  notes  a  noble  saying 
of  Mary  Read. 

"As  to  hanging,  she  thought  It  no 
great  hardship,  for  were  It  not  for  that, 
every    cowardly    fellow    would  t\jra 


\  inflt  the  seiui  tha{  nu  u 
t. .  •     i.iso  muBt  sturvo." 

!>-.    i;osso    murt    h«v«    h»d  "Thej 
(  •   1    '1  c'wn  Book"  bofora  htm,  for  on 
'S9  of  that  Invaluablo  work  Is  the  ' 
■e  In  substance,  thougrli  tho  last 
11   read<i   "and  so  infest  Iho  seas; 
ind  men  of  courage  would  starve."  a 
i  nich   finer  rcadlnp.     Perhaps  "unfit" 
i.f  a  misprint  for  "Infest." 


FASHION  NOTES 
Wo   learn  from   London   of  a,  new ' 

make-up:   "A  drab  powder,  no  color  on  ' 

;h9  checks,  tho  Hps  scarlet  and  the  eyes  ; 

■'iiaded  with  purplish  brown  powder. 
yebrowB  aro  plucked  to  a  narrow 
ohed  line  and  blacked."    Our  young 

friend    Miss   Jezebel    Gollghtly  should 

try  it. 

And  it  appears  that  there  is  a  glass  ■ 
-•icelet  craze  In  Ijondon.    Ono  g-lrl  may  j 
ive  a  dozen  all  rod,   sporting  them 
Kith  a  white  frock — following  the  ex-  .' 
ample  of  L^dy  Maud  Warronder  (We 
have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her,  but  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  purpos- 
ing to  visit  London  this  season  is  trying 
to  obtain  a  letter  of  introduction,  for  he 
finds  this  going  back  to  the  savage's 
love  of  glass  beads  and  other  trinkets  of 
great  sociological  Interest.) 

Another  woman  wears  tho  glass  rings 
60  .arranged  that  they  "make  a  stripe 
like  that  on  the  border  of  her  dres.=!." 
There  are  long  waiting  lists  of  would- 
be  purchasers  at  store  counters  where 
these  bracelets  are  sold  at  threepence 
<ach. 

"The  average  consumption  of  lemons 
per  person  in  England  Is  about  six  per 
year,  as  against  12  In  America.  Abroad 
the  slices  of  lemon  that  adorn  plates  of 
fish  are  eaten,  and  not  set  aside." — 
Fruit  Grower. 


STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  CHEST 

I  The  Hon.  Henry  Edward  Fox  made 
this  note  on  the  evening  of  March  18 

I  1803  In  his  Journal: 

I     "Dined  at  the  B.'s.  A  very  dull  affair. 

]  Wo  had  however,  asperges,  a  rarity  at 
this  season.  Lady  B.  informed  me  that 
these,  as  well  as  the  pommes  de  terre, 
were  sent  direct  from  the  estate.  Over 
the  wine  talked  with  a  young  Mr. 
Wordsworth — a  pompous,  conceited  kind 
of  young  man,  and  a  poet.  He  belongs 
to  the  new  school  of  ranting,  canting, 
Germanizing  vapourists.  One  has  to 
meet  very  odd  people  sometimes.  .  .  ." 


Book  Notes  published  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Hartford  Conn.  Is  always  entertain- 
ing. In  the  current  number  Mr.  Ralph 
Hatton,  discussing  the  psycliology  of 
ghost  fiction,  wonders  why  Bohun 
LyncU  has  Included  Poe's  "Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher"  in  his  "A  Muster  of 
Ghosts."  "This  greatly  over-rated  story 
owes  too  much  to  Its  period — the  Castle 
Otranto,  fustian-and-rant-O  period  of 
literature.  It  is  Poe  at  his  worst— and 

j  he  could  be  bad,  too,  as  well  as  supreme- 

I  ly  good.  But  this  Usher  House  stucco 

I  won't  do." 

Dear,  dear,  another  illusion  gone.  We 
had  labored  under  the  impression  that 

<  "The  Fall  of  The  House  of  Usher"  was 

'■  no  slouch  of  a  story. 


OUR  FRIEND  DUBONNET 

Some  days  ago  we  inquired  about  the 
Dubonnet  cocktail  and  the  Swiss  As  to 
be  obtained  by  thirsty  Americans  at 
London  bars.  L.  R.  R.  favors  us  with 
this  note: 

"Dubonnet  was  a  Frenchman;  dealer 
In  liquers  and  cigarettes.  It  used  to 
sound  'sporty'  to  say  to  the  barkeeper 
'Gimme  a  Dubonnet  cocktail.'  "  So  far, 
BO  good. '  But  where  did  M.  Dubonnet 
ply  his  honorable  trade,  and  Of  what 
was  (or  Is,  In  happier  lands)  this  cock- 
tail compounded? 

L.  R.  R.  also  writes:     "A  favorite 
strong  drink,  not  soft,  was  a  'Swiss 
Ess';  I  never  heard  of  a  'Swiss  As'  soft 
drink.   I  have  no  Interest  in  soft  drinks. 
I  Why  spell  the  word  with  only  one  's'?" 

j    "—Edgar  A.  Guest's  new  collection  of 
I  verse  is  called  'Rhumes  of  Childhood'.  ' 
Good  old  Doc  Evans  should  review  it. 

"ROMANCE  OF  A  BROWN 
PENCIL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  enclosed  poem  recently  came  in 
an  envelope  to  a  publishing  house  with 
which  I  am  connected.  No  explanation 
came  with  It.  C  B  B 

1 

A  brown -eyed  girl  by  the  window  sits 

and  thinks  of  a  brown-eyed  boy 
Who  gave  to  her  a  little  brown  pencil, 

and  of  what  a  love  was  this.  i 
In  the  girlie's  eyes  came  longing  and  a 

aching  heart 
iFor  the  boy  was  false  and  soon  forgot 

the  brown  eyes  all  too  soon 
And  still  she  treasures  the  pencil  and 

loves  the  giver  too 
And  over  and  over  she  turns  It  too 
And  thinks  with  ^  beautiful  smile. 
Though  the  giver  has  forgotten. 
She  remembers  the  gift  and  giver  too. 


And  It  in  the  long  years  to  come  life's 
battle 

She  silently  fights  it  well  with  a  last 

request 
To  bury  the  pencil  too. 
For  true  love  never  forgets,  true  love 

remembers 
No  matter  how  long  life  flows  on. 


A  memory  of  a  little  brown  pencil  and  a 

brown-eyed  girl  and  boy 
And  one  short  hour  of  bliss  was  thus 

only  a  memory  left. 
But  though  the  days  will  come  and  go. 
The  romance  of  a  brown  pencil  will 

unite  two  hearts  until  death. 

UNSYMPATHETIC 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  no  sympathy  for  "B.  A  ."  s( 
I  send  a  question  to  offset  his  heresy. 
If  in  your  bed  your  partner  leaves. 
Her     cracker     crumb.s,     your  angei 
smother. 

But  buy  twin  beds.    Then  eat  in  one, 
And  sleep  (of  course)  In  'tother. 

ANCHISB8. 


.  Another  wreck  for  which  the  Cas- 
quets,  tho  first  rocks  seen  when  ap- 
proaching the  Channel  Islands  from 
England,  are  responsible.  It  is  said 
that  the  White  Ship  was  lost  there  with 
William  "the  Aetheling"  and  wine- 
heated  nobles,  so  that  his  father, 
Henry  the  First,  "never  smiled  again," 
and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was  moved 
to  write  his  ballad.  As  Swinburne 
sang  of  the  Casqueta; 
"Keep  ward  of  the  lists  where  the  dead 

lie  tombless, 
And  the  talc  of  them  is  not  found." 

But  Victor  Hugo  In  a  burst  of  geo 
CTiiphical     eloquence     said     that  the 
Douvres  In  that  sea  have  a  more  erll 
reputation. 

"Storm,  cloud,  wild  sea,  desolate 
waste,  uninhabited  coast,  where  none 
pass  but  those  who  have  lost  their  way, 
The  blocks  of  granite  are  hideous  and 
enormous  —  everywhere  perpendicular 
wall— the  severe  inhospitality  of  the 
aby-ss.  "  *  *  \  rock  completely  Iso- 
j  lated  like  the  Douvres  attracts  and 
shelters  creatures  which  shun  the 
haunts  of  men.  It  Is  a  sort  of  vast 
submarine  madrepore,  a  drowned 
labyrinth.  There,  at  a  depth  to  which 
divers  would  find  it  diffloult  to  descend, 
are  caverns,  haunts  and  dusky  mazes, 
where  monstrous  creatures  multiply 
and  destroy  each  other.  Huge  crabs 
devour  fish  and  are  devoured  in  their 
turn.  Hideous  shapes  of  living  things, 
not  created  to  be  seen  by  human  eyes, 
wander  in  this  obscurity.  Vague  forms 
of  gaping  mouths,  antennae,  tentacles, 
fins,  open  Jaws,  scales,  claws,  float 
about  there;  quivering,  growing  larger, 
or  decomposing  and  perishing  In  the 
ill-omened  gloom,  while  horrible 
swarms  of  swimming  things  prowl 
i  about  seeking  their  prey.  The  horrible 
is  there.  Ideal.  •  «  •  The  submarine 
gulf  Is  analogous  to  the  realm  of  night 
and  dreams.  There  also  Is  sleep,  un- 
consciousness, or  at  least  apparent  un- 
consciousness of  creation.  There,  In 
the  awful  silence  and  darkness,  the 
rude  first  forms  of  life,  phantom-like, 
demoniacal,  pursue  their  horrible  In- 
stincts." 

Yes,  "The  Tollers  of  the  Sea"  is  a 
great  novel,  even  If  Robert  Louis  Bte- 
jvenson  objected  peevishly  to  the  miin- 
)ner  In  which  Gllllat  took  his  own  life 
and  said  It  was  Impossible. 

FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

L.  R.  R,  proposes  for  life  member- 
ship without  dues: 

;  1.  Mr.  Chester  A.  Pike  of  Springfield, 
I  who  caught  a  nine-inch  trout  which 
I  accommodated  in  its  stomach  a  12-inch 
;  adder. 

j  2.  Sir.  Sterling  Stn'ker,  the  Braves' 
I  recruit  pitcher. 

I  THE  RUM  HOUNDS  I 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Sing  a  song  of  sixpence,  I 

A  bottle  full  of  rye. 
Two  and  twenty  rum  hounds 

Seeking  low  and  high. 
When  the  rye  was  opened 

All  hands  began  to  sing. 
Wasn't  that  a  pretty  way 

To  get  rid  of  the  thing! 

ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  N.  H. 

BORN  OUT  OF  DUE  TIME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  a  sad  pity  it  is  that  Jesse 
James,  the  Daltons,  Yonjngers,  and 
other  train  robbers  of  former  times  are 
not  now  living,  so  that  they  could  be 
brought  forward  to  tell  what  large  sums 
of  money  presidential  nominations  cost 
In  their  times.  Probably  some  of  their 
friends  and  associates  could  be  found 
who  could  tell  what  those  worthy  gen- 
tlemen said  about  such  matters.  And 
how  about  Dr.  Cooke?     Why  l«  h»  y>r.\ 


ni  uiKlu  forward  from  Atlanta  us  « 
witness?  Perhaps  hl.s  notes,  proving 
his  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  v^ere 
In  Moan'.i  trunks  of  Important  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

K.  W.  PinLBRICK. 



APT  ALLITERATION'S,  ETC. 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

In  Balem  there  la  a  sign,  or  rather 
two  of  them,  advising  the  public:  "This  ; 
Hall  to  let  for  All  Accaslons."  G.  F.  S. 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS  | 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 

I  o\erheard  a  colloquy  today  between  I 
Mr.   Shaughnessy,   secretary  to  Mayor 
Curley,  and  a  lady  who  had  come  in  to 
see  the  mayor.    It  may  amuse  you  as  ' 
much  Bs  It  did  me. 

Lady — Is  It  possible '  for  a  private 
citizen  to  see  the  mayor  without  an  ap- 
pointment 

Shaughnessy— No;  particularly  just  at 
present,  as  he  Is  out  of  town  so  much. 
Campaigning  has  started,  you  know. 

Lady — Oh.  has  the  campaigning  start- 
ed? AVell,  who  is  he  campaigning  for, 
Coolidge? 

Even  the  doughty  Shaughnessy  was 
sunk  for  a  while.  M.  L.  B. 

HOW  ABOUT  THE  MANN  ACT? 

(Adv.  in  Boston  Evening  Globe  via  F.  N.  W. 

STRAYED  from  a  small  whjte  femals 
on  April  17;  anvwera  to  name  of  "Palum- 
mella";  reward  1£  returned. 

— — 

PRECOCIOUS  MISS  BILLADAU 

(Prom  The  Boston  Traveler) 
EAST  TEMPLETON,  May  2— Search 
for  missing  1-year-old  Frances  Billadau 
of  this  village,  who  disappeared  Monday, 
when  she  went  to  look  for  mayflowers 
was  concentrated  today  In  the  vicinity 
of  Snake  pond,  on  the  Gardner  line. 

Miss  Billadau  had  been  employed  for 
a  time  as  housekeeper  by  John  M 
Riley.  She  left  there  a  fortnight  ago! 
and  had  since  been  making  her  home 
with  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Herbert. 

TATE'S    THERMO. HYDROMETER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  the  public  is  Interested  in 
the  manner  in  which  President  Coolidge 
carried  his  walking  stick,  I  wish  to 
bring  before  you  a  little  invention  oi* 
mine  which  will  Increase  the  sales  of 
those  accoutrements  of  the  "well 
dressed  ham" — drinking  canes.  A  drink- 
ing cane  is,  perforce,  hollow.  It  con- 
tains a  glass  tube  extending  two  feet 
or  80  down  from  the  handle.  My  model 
is  marked  at  certain  intervals  measured 
in  fingers  In  such  a  way  that  the  user 
can  tell  at  a  glance  In  Just  what  condi- 
tion he  is  after  each  drink.  For  exam- 
ple, at  two  fingers  from  the  top  is  writ- 
ten "Elation";  at  four  fingers,  "Hilar- 
ity"; at  six,  "Bolsterousness";  at  eight, 
"Depression";  at  10,  "Soddenness";  and 
at  12,  "Lights  out." 

I  come  not  to  ask  you  for  money,  but 
to  secure  for  me  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
sbn's  endorsement  of  my  scheme  to 
place  PllmsoU  marks  on  canes.  It  Is 
all  I  need  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
invention.  ERUO  TATE 


WHAT'S  WRONG  HERE? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

She  was  small  and  dainty  and  sweet 
to  look  upon.  She  sat  two  tables  from 
me  in  the  restaurant.  Bobbed  flaxen 
hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  dainty  mouth. 
Red  lips  and  pink  cheeks  (appliqued 
of  course)  added  to  the  color  scheme. 
She  ate  daintily.  Her  hands  were 
.••mall  and  shapely  and  she  seemed  to 
know  what  and  how  and  when.  And 
then  anon  she  finished  her  repast  . 
and  omlgod,  began  to  wood  her  ivories, 
not  modestly  behind  her  napkin,  not 
prettily  in  a  dainty  way,  but  vigorously 
with  an  up  and  down  and  sidewise 
movement,  all  the  time  looking  non- 
chalantly about  the  room.  Result,  one 
more  to  tho  discard.  Why,  or  why, 
VrOnl,  they  do  tt?  THE  DUKE. 

CHALIAPIN  SINGS 


The  bass,  Feodor  Challapln,  gave  a 
recital  yesterday  'afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony  Hall.  He  had  to  hctp  him  Feo- 
dor Koenemann,  who  played  excellsnt 
accompaniments  and  also  piano  solos 
(Liszt's  Sonnctto  del  Petrarca  and  a 
Rubinstein  Valse  Caprice),  and  Ru-  j 
dolph  Polk,  a  violinist  of  iweet  tone, ) 
musical  elegance  and  exceptionally  pure 
imitation.  Mr.  Polk  played  "Ausder 
Ilclmat,"  by  Smetana;  a  "Serenade 
Espagnole,"  by  Chamlnade,  arranged 
by  Krelsler;  a  "Caprice  Basque,"  by 
Sarasate,  the  Hilhclmy  arrangement  of 
the  Meistersingcr  Prize  Song,  and  a 
"Souvenir  de  Moscow,"  by  Wlenlaw- 
ski. 

Mr.  Chaliapln  sang,   for     his  first 


group,  a  song  by  Glinka.  "Doubt,"  an 
air  from  tho  same  composer's  "Life 
of  the  Czar";  "The  Singer,"  by  an  un- 
named composer;  "Death  Walks  About 
Mo,"  by  Salthrovnky;  Mousaorgaky's 
"Scmlnarlnt,"  imd  for  extra  pieces  "The 
(jovernment  Clork,"  by  Dargomlzhsky. 
and  a  Russian  comic  song,  urranfed  by 
K'aratlgln.  Much  later  In  the  after- 
noon ho  s&ng  a  second  group. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Challapln,  who  has 
never  been  noted  for  the  width  o(  his 
repertory,  actually  brought  forward  for 
his  first  appearance  five  songs  which 
ho  has  seldom  If  ever  sung  here  be- 
fore. To  a  person  not  Slavic  by  birth 
oi  derivation  nor  yet  under  that  po- 
tent spell  which,  to  many  people,  ren- 
ders everything  that  Is  Russinn  beauti- 
ful or  at  the  least  of  It  appealing,  these 
songs  and  tho  Gllnlca  air  seemed  sin- 
gularly wanting  in  musical  beauty  and 
even  in  expressiveness.  What  ex- 
pressiveness they  had,  one  may 
shrewdly  guess,  Mr.  Challapln  gave 
them. 

Tie  gave  them  much.  But,  what  Is 
worth  remark,  he  did  It  by  means  of 
song  alone.  Making  sllglil  use  of  the 
disturbing  artifices  which  often  he 
calls  too  freely  to  his  aid,  yesterday 
.Mr.  Challapln  sang  rythmically,  with 
beautiful  tone  adroitly  colored,  with 
phrases  exquisitely  turned.  Tho  songs 
made  their  way.  Thus  finely  sung, 
they  were  greeted  with  applause  which 
hardly  could  have  "been  warmer  even 
had  Mr.  Challapln  tried  to  heighten 
their  effect  with  the  extravagances 
which  he  brought  Into  play  when  he 
came  to  his  more  familiar  extra  Fongs. 

The  audience,  very  large,  had  every 
air  of  hearty  enjoyment.  If  Mr.  Chall- 
apln. though,  who  at  last  has  seen  tho 
necessity  of  singing  a  new  song  or  two, 
would  only  take  a  fancy  to  songs  no 
Russian  wrote,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety,  the  chance  Is  good  that  ho 
might  Increase  that  hearty  enjoyment 
manyfold.  R.  R.  G. 


NEW  PATRIOTIC  SONG 

AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 

W.  T.  .\.  VltzRcraUl  presided  at  an 
occasion  last  night  in  Symphony  Hall 
vvhen.    with   fitting   ceremonies.  Lam- 
bert Murphy,  tenor,  and  the  Harvard  i 
Quartet  sang  a  new  patriotic  .song  by; 
I  Edward  Machugh.  "Our  God,  Our  Coun- 
try and  Our  Flag."  The  song,  much  ap-  j 
plauded,  had  to  be  repeated.  Mr.  Mur-  I 
Phy  s;tng  three  groups  of  songs,  the 
Harvard   Quairtpt   sang   two,   and  ad-  i 
dresse.3  were  scheduled  by  Mayor  Cur-  i 
ley.   Gen.   Edwards,  the   Rev.  Michael 
J.  Dwyer  and  the  Rev.  R.  Perry  Bush 


"TRIUMPH"  FILM 

FEN^' AT— "Triumph,"  a  Cecil  B.  de 
Mille  film,  from  a  story  by  May  ftdgin- 
ton,  with  a  cast  that  Includes  Leatrlce 
Joy,  Rod  Ija  Rocquo,  Victor  VarconI, 
Charles  Ogie.  Tiieouore  Ivosloff,  Robert 
Bdeson.  Julia  l''aye,  George  Fawcett, 
Zazu  Pitts.  SpoMlswoode  Aiken,  Ray- 
mond Hatton,  Alma  Bennett  and  Jlmmlc 
Adams. 

A  preposterous  little  tale  of  a  tin  can 
factory,  of  an  opera  singer  evolved  over 
night  from  the  ungrubblng  young  forp- 
lady  of  the  factory,  of  a  ricii  man's  son 
made  to  earn  his  inheritance  and  a,  fac- 
tory manager  made  ridiculous  by  su»lden 
xvealth.  and  all  this  couched  in  Mr.  Cecil 
B.  dc  Mille's  Inimitable  ebullient  manner, 
is  "Triumph"  his  most  recent  opus  since 
making  "The  Ten  Commandments." 

Its  source  was  a  sliort  story  written 
for  the  Saturday  Ehcning  Po£t  by  the 
same  Slay  Edginton  who  was  co-auUior 
of  "Secrets."  Jeannie  Macpherson,  as 
usual,  did  tho  adaptation,  made  its  sub- 
tleties, if  there  were  any  obvious,  and 
a  cast,  each  member  of  which  has  done 
better,  did  its  best  to  brighten  the  little 
tin  can  philosophies  that  run  Uirough  it, 
and  sharpen  the  moral. 

Leatrice  Joy  is  the  f orolady.  wIjo  takes 
singing  lessons  In  her  spare  moments,  | 
and  apparently  only  needs  one  chance 
•to  prove  herself  an  opera  einger  of  the 
first  order  with  her'  name  in  electric 
lights  at  the  Paris  Opera  Hou.se.  She  is 
given  it,  and  at  the  moment  that  she  Is 
tasting  "the  golden  bauble  of  success," 
she  glances  behind 'her;  smoke  is  seep- 
ing through  the  door ;  the  hotel  burns, 
and  her  voice  Is  irreparably  lost,  so  she 
returns  to  America  and  the  tin  can  fac- 
tory, and  after  a  few  interludes  marries 
the  unregenerate  son  of  the  president 
who  has  proved  himself  a  success  in  her 
absence. 

Various  players,  as-  Raymond  Hatton 
as  a  grubby  tramp  on  the  inevitable 
park  bench,  Zaza  Pitts  as  tlie  pathetic 
factory  girl  who  admires  the  manager 
at  a  distance,  and  George  Fawcett, '  as 
the  father  of  the  unregenerate,  shown  in 
a  "flash-back,"  contribute  eloquent  mo- 
ments. Victor  Varconi,  the  young  Hun- 
garian actor.  In  this  his  first  film  here, 
does  a  sound  and  consistent  hit  of  act- 
ing as  the  manager,  despite  the'prepos- 
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terous  rolo  that  he  Is  made  to  play. 
Beatrice  .loy  and  Rod  La  Rocquo  are 
very  much  as  usual,  as  aro  both  Mr. 
Cecil  B.  de  Jlille  In  his  direction  and 
Miss  Macpherson  in  her  script. 

Carmela  IrpoUto.  a  young  and  unusiml 
violinist,  eng-aged  for  these  two  weeks 
at  the  Fenway,  plays  the  first  move- 
ment of  tile  violin  concerto  by  Wlcniaw- 
.•«kl.  and  the  Brahms  "VValtz  In  A.  a  rare 
concert  for  the  "movie"  house,  and  ar- 
gu\ng  well  for  the  influence  of  the  les- 
ser concert  stage. 

In  organ  solo.  Sir.  del  Oistlllo  mimics 
all  manner  of  animal  and  \cgetablo  life, 
most  amusingly,  a  brief  but  enjoyable 
bit  of  the  weekly  program  at  the  Fen- 
way, too  often  left  uncommcnted. 

MUSIC  Wttki 


Music  -w-eek  in  Boston  was  formal- 
ly opened  yesterday  afternoon  by  a 
meeting  at  Trcmont  Temple,  fol- 
lowed by  a  concert  of  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra.  In  addition 
special  musical  programs  were  given 
in  scores  of  churches  throughout  the 
day,  and  many  musical  organizations 
presented  concei-ts  in  various  parks, 
auditoriums  and  municipal  and  state 
institutions. 

Invalids  and  others  who  were  unabla 
to  leave  their  homes  were  not  forgot- 
ten, for  special  efforts  were  made  by 
broadcasting  stations  to  distribute  the 
most  important  of  the  musical  ©vents 
by  radio. 

MESSAGE  FROM  COOLIDGE 

More  than  2000  persons  were  present 
nt  Tremont  Temple  when  AV.  Irving 
Bullard  who  acted  as  chairman  in  the 
place  of  Frank  G.  Allen,  the  general 
chairman  of  tho  celebration,  called  the 
meeting  to  order.  After  the  audience 
had  sung  "America,"  which  was  chosfe-n 
because  it  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Smith,  a  Boston  man,  and 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  the  Park 
Street  Church,  Mr.  Bullard  read  a  mes- 
sage from  President  Coolidge,  who  is 
honorary  chairman  of  the  national  mu- 
sic week  committee. 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  event 
in  Boston  would  be.  a  marked  success 
Rnd  said  that  music  was  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  a  happy  lite.  Since  mu- 
sic week  is  dislir-Jtly  an  American  idea, 
he  added,  it  shiuld  be  heartily  support- 
ed by  all  good  citizens.  Lettors  of  con- 
gratulation and  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  occasion  from  Gov.  Cox  and 
Mr.  Allen  were  also  read. 

Mayor  Curley  who  represented  the 
city  emphasized  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  won  the  position  of  being  the  fore- 
most musical  centre  of  America  and  de- 
clared that  music  week  would  do  much  I 
to  help  retain  that  honor.      ^  i 

Mrs.  William  Arms  Fisher,  Executive 
chairman,  said  that  music  w-eek  was 
a  movement  for  the  people  by  the  peo- 
ple'. One  thing  which  has  resulted  al- 
ready, she  coii'inued,  is  th*  formation 
of  a  permanent  musical  organization, 
the  Boston  Civic  Music  and  Festival 
Association  v  hlch  will  present  an  an- 
nual series  of  musical  events. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Paine,  executive 
iecrelary  of  the  Greater  Boston  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  told  of  the  spirit  and 
patriotism  shown  in  tho  preparation  of 
the  oratorio  "Elijah."  Prof.  John  B. 
Marshall  also  spoke.  The  Rev.  Ernest 
R.  Guthrie  delivered  the  Invocation. 

CONCERT  PROGRAM 

Miss  Lucy  Van  de  Mark,  mezzo  so- 
prano, and  Ralph  Smalley,  'cellist,  were 
the  soloists  at  the  concert  of  the 
People's  Symphony  Orchestra  which 
followed.  Emll  JloUenhaucr  conducted. 
The  first  number  was  the  Overture  II 
Guarany  by  Gomez.  This  was  followed 
oy  Schubert's  Unfinished  Sjmpliony,  al- 
legro, two  movements,  and  by  Bruch's 
Kol  Xldrci  played  by  Mr.  Smalley. 

"Hear  Ye,  Israel"  from  Mendels- 
-"tin's  "Eiljah"  was  next  on  the  pro- 
pram,  and  then  came  the  ballet  music 
from  "Sylvia"  by  Delibes.  The  last 
selection  was  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" in  which  tho  whole  audience 
Joined. 

This  concert,  together  with  the  con- 
cert by  Local  9  of  the  Union  Musician's 
Band  at  the  Parkman  handstand  at 
Boon,  were  the  contributions  of  the 
union  musicians  to  the  success  of  the 
week. 

Among  the  other  events  which  took 
place  during  the  day  were  Concerts  In 
Municipal  hall.  South  End,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Wood,  at 
fhe  Centenary  Methodist  Church  at  Au- 
bumdflle,  in  the  West  X^wton  Music 
School  and  at  the  Long  Island  Alms- 
house. Here  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
from  the  Ancrum  Music  School  and  a 
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Church  of  t)orehcn 
selections  for  the  inniatCH.  In  th.  tvj  c - 
ninjr  there  was  a  concert  by  Ohel  Ja- 
cob's Synagogue,  East  Boston,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  welfare  com- 
TOlttee. 

Beginning:  today  and  lasting  through 
the  week  -three  buglers  from  the  navy 
yard  at  Charlestown  and  three  trum- 
peters from  the  First  Corps  Cadet.s  will 
*ir1ve  select  Ions  from  the  balcony  of  the 
Old  State  House  each  day  from  noon 
to  J  o'clock. 
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"The  Thief  of  Bagdad"  a 
Wonderful,  Beautiful 
Production 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
First  showing  of  "The  Thief  of  Bag- 
dad," a  film  play,  with  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. Elton  Thomas,  author;  Raoul 
Walsh,  director,  Arthur  Edeson,  photog- 
rapher, Lotta  Woods,  scenario  editor: 
Dr.  Arthur  Woods,  research  director; 
Edward  Knoblock,  consultant.  Music 
by  Mortimer  Wilson.  Gustav  HInrichs, 
musical  director. 

The  Thiof  of  BoRdad  Dougl-ia  FiHiftranln! 

His  Evil  AOTOclat*  Suite  Fxl-wards 

Tbe  Holy  -Man  Oiarles  Be  cWr 

The  Prnic«s9  JuKuvuo  JoOiTifton 

The  MoDSol  Sla-fe  Anna  May  ^^oal{: 

The  fl  ave  ot  the  Lnte  Wiatcr^ossom 

The  SUTe  otf  the  Sand  BobtU  .........  Etta  Lee 

The  OaWph   °"  1 

His  Soothsajer  Tote  Du  Crow 

The  Mw.g«l  Prince   ■  •  •  -^^y^ 

His  Ominselor   •.■K.  NamiMi 

His  Ooii.rt  Masrlolan  IS«<la'klohi  H.rrftnsnn 

The  ni<11«.Ti  Prince  NoWe  J*"™*""  ' 

1-he  Perstan  Frimxi.  J"^' 

His  A*T.3ter  Oha-f  es  Ster^" 

The  Sworder  V**''"^?^!^ 

Ennr<4i  ^NeWon. 

: : : : : : : . . . .  .c»>ar.e,  &yive«.., 

What  particular  thief  in  "The  Arabian 
Nights"?    There  are  many  In  that  col- 
lection of  wondrous  tales.    What  prin- 
cess of  ravishing  beauty?     There  are  j 
princesses    galore,    many    as    fair    as  i 
Badoura.  1 

In  the  case  of  this  marvellous  fan- 
tasy of  the  film  It  18  as  If  the  authors, 
having  read  the  tales  told  by  Shehera- 
zade,    had    then    taken    hashish  and 
dreamed  this  scenario,  which  Is  a  fas- 
cinating blend  ot  many  stories  more  | 
strange   than  any   in   the    "Ironbound  i 
melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi,"  and,  i 
as  If  to  outvie  them  and  Sheherazade,  | 
had  woven  out  of  their  distempered  and 
delirious  visions  this  story  of  the  thief  j 
of  thieves.     }n  the  adventurous  quest 
of  the  magic  box  there  are  reminders 
of   the   terrible   journey   of  Hasan  of 
Ra.csorah    to    the    islands    ot   Wak  In 
search  of  his  swan-maiden  wife,  bu* 
there  is  no  particular  Indebtedness  to 
"The  Arabian  Nights,"  as  George  Mere- 
dith did  not  borrow  from  these  tales 
for   his    "Shaving    of   Shagpat."  The 
authors  let  their  fancy  roam.  Photog- 
raphers did  miracles. 

And  the  result  Is  probably  the  most 
entertaining,  gorgeous,  surprising  plav 
that  has  yet  been  iput  upon  the  screen, 
for  "Dr.  Calagar;!''  engrosskig  and  re- 
markable as  it  was,  lacked  the  charm 
of  beauty,  and  the  grotesque  and  hor- 
rible did  not  make  amends. 

The  scenes  portrayed  in  succession 
whether  they  excite  admiration  by 
sumptuousness,  by  the  care  in  detal!  i 
or  by  spectacular  effects  that  to  the 
uninitiated  seem  incredible,  ar" 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  "tricks," 
whether  they  be  photographic  or  mech- 
anical admit  at  the  time  of  no  reason- 
able explanation.  One  sees  and  won- 
ders— the  magic  rope,  the  adventure  be- 
low the  sea,  the  flylng-iiorse,  the  magic 
carpet,  the  flights  in  air,  the  uprising 
of  a  mighty  army  from  seeds  thrown 
from  the  magic  box,  how  are  these 
thlnjts  done?  And  in  the  splendor  or 
the  marvel  of  pictured  scenes,  the  amr^- 
rous  episodes,  the  cruelty  of  the  Eas^ 
tlie  barbaric  pomp,  there  Is  notliins 
garish  or  tawdry.  | 

Of  course,  Mr.  Fairbanks  Is  the  her>>. 
surpassing  the  men  of  "Ti\e  Arabian 
Nights"  and  the  gallants  of  the  elder 
Dumas  in  his  exploits,  even  without 
the  aid  of  maglo.  Nor  Is  his  actinp- 
merely  an  athletic  display.  He  Is  1|' 
turns,  humorous,  cynical,  heroic,  a  fer- 
vent lover,  resourceful,  lovable  even  in 
his  roguery,  when  he  appears  to  be  of 
kin  to  Till  Eulenspiegel  enjoj-ing  him- 
self in  Basrdad.  ,  ' 
But  all  the  characters  are  graphically 
portrayed:  the  fat  Prince  of  Persia,  the 
wooer  from  India,  that  sly  and 
saturnine  villain,  the  Mongol  Prlhce. 
and  the  Thief's  evil  demon,  his  adviser 
and  accomplice  until  the  Thirf  repents, 
having  seen  the  Prlnce.ss  whom  he  was 
about  to  rob.  Miss  .Tohnston,  as  the 
Princess,  has  the  Indispensable  riuallty 
of  beauty.  Miss  Wong  as  the  Mongc' 
Slave  l.s  singularly  attractive. 

The    crowds    are    managed    Impfes-  j 
sively,  whether  in  tumult  or  In  state'-'  | 
procession.     Now  is  It  extravagant  to 
say  that  there  Is  no  "out"  in  the  whole  I 
performance.  ' 

Mr.  Wilson's  music  is  more  than  ap-  | 
propriate  to  the  situations  and  the  sen-  i 
timents;  It  is  continuous  in  Its  devel- 
opment, as  If  it  came  from  v-hat  was 


ic   Rcreen.  noi  episoaic 

I  .:  intcrvenlii  ,  ,  .  lies  of  sheer 
padding.  The  audience  that  packed  the 
theatre  was  amused,  excited  and  often 
astonished. 

There  will  be  performances  every 
evening  Including  Sunday  and  In  the 
afternoons  except  on  Sunday. 

cissiE  Lonus 


The  presence  of  Cecilia  Ixjftus,  the 
celebrated  English  mimic,  would  make 
this  week's  bill  at  Keith's  noteworthy 
even  If  there  were  not  ample  surround- 
ing fare,  which  there  Is.  Willie  Rolls  ! 
opens  the  show  with  amazing  somer- 
saults on  roller  skates.  For  acrobatic 
good  measure  there  are  those  droll 
tumblers,  Fortunello  and  CIrillino,  re- 
membered from  their  appearance  In  the 
"Greenwich  Village  Follies."  Paul 
Morton  and  Naomi  Glass  appear  In  a 
sketch  by  Paul  Gerard  Smith,  amusing 
enough,  but  with  few  opportunities  for 
Miss  Glass  to  dance.  She  Is  primarily 
a  dancer. 

George  Dufranne,  a  tenor  of  ability 
and  training  that  Is  rare  in  vaudeville, 
sang.  He  did  not  take  chances  with 
his  audience  but  gave  them  only  stand- 
ard numbers,  including  Tostl's  "Goofi- 
by"  and  '  La  Donna  e  Mobile."  Lighter 
than  these  were  duets  on  the  violin  and 
'cello  by  Coscla  and  Verdi;  the  latter 
does  unbelleveable  things  with  his  'cello 
and  tortures  it  with  the  aptitude  of  an 
Interpreter  of  Stravinsky.  There  waa 
another  virtuoso  on  the  program — one 
of  the  team  of  Glenn  and  Jenkins;  his 
instrument  was  the  harmonica. 

All  these  acts  were  second  to  Miss 
Loftus!  The  audience  had  been  wait- 
ing for  her;  it  had  taste  for  little  else 
after  her.  She  is  not  young,  but  has 
retained  her  beauty  and  that  marvelous 
presence  that  captures  her  listeners  the 
minute  she  makes  her  first  modest  an- 
nouncement. Miss  Loftus  never  ob- 
trudes her  own  personality;  she  is  de- 
tached, calm,  supremely  impersonal,  re- 
ceptive to  the  individuality  of  each  of 
the  performers  she  imitates.  Frank 
Crumlt,  Irene  Franklin  telling  ,  why 
CIssie  Loftus  couldn't  Imitate  her;  Bert 
Williams,  Eddie  Cantor,  Oiarry  Lauder, 
Ethel  Barrymore  agitated  and  inarticu- 
late over  the  wreck  of  a  soup  tureeeen 
— they  were  all  present  at  Keith's  In 
th?  person  oftthe  miraculous  Miss  Lof- 
tus. To  one  iperson  her  mimicking  of 
Fannie  Brlce  in  a  scene  from  the  "Fol- 
lies" was  most  faithful  of  all.  Her  most 
ambitious  bit  was  an  uncanny  imitation 
of  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Izeyl;  this  was 
no  common  mimicry.  J.  C.  H. 


GIVE  CHANGED  BILI 

e  H  U  B  E  R  T  THEATRE— Balleff'i 
Chauve-Sourls  In  the  third  Boston  bill-j 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  New  Yori' 
bill  of  elmllar  denomination.  Fifteen 
numbers  and  three  Interpolations  made 
up  the  program  last  night,  all  of  which 
have  been  seen  before  on  Boston's 
stages.  When  one  contemplates  the  riot 
of  entertainment  touched  on  in  the 
elaborate  souvenir  program  (price  BO 
cents  per  copy)  and  sees  therein  the 
wealth  of  numbers  on  which  the  com 
pany  may  draw,  It  seemii  a  trifle  odd 
that  the  management  Bhould  have 
chosen  to»retum  to  the  old  program 
offered'  on  their  Initial  visit  last  fall, 
and  which  must  have  been  familiar  to 
most  of  the  audience.  It  Is,  Indeed, 
good  to  welcome  old  favorites— a.s  Mr. 
Gest's  press  agent  Is  happy  to  Inform 
us— but  why  the  Boston  public  (which 
is  the  "bestest  haudlence"  In  America) 
should  be  treaite'd  to  a  bill  without  a 
single  new  number,  Balleff,  Gest  et  al. 
alone  can  tell.  But  they  probably  won't. 

Still,  a  bill  of  old  favorites  has  Its 
compensations,  and  the  third  Boston 
bill  lacks  nothing  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment except  novelty.  Once  again 
we  have  the  "Porcelelne  de  Meissen" 
(the  see-saw  dance),  well  conceived  and 
ably  executed;  Mmes.  Birse  and  Er- 
shova  conduct  the  same  front  porch 
campaign  of  sentimental  songs,  with 
admlr?ble  effect;  the  Caucasion  dance 
(carried  over  the  second  bill)  provides 
a  brief  bit  of  agile  if  incomprehensible 
•prancing.  Again  "The  Sudden  Death  of 
a  Horse,"  again  "Minuet" — that  beau- 
tiful scene  where  the  dancer  of  former 
years  and  the  venerable  dancing  master 
totter  through  their  beloved  figures. 
And  again  that  Irreslstably  drole  bur- 
lesgue  of  "La  Grande  Opera  Italiana" 
with  the  six  puppets  with  liOman  faces 
sit  smugly  In  a  row,  and  flirt,  quarrel, 


tiie  Imrdi-n  of  the  sonyr,  relapsing  iiiin 
complete  Indifference  tho  Instant  their 
bit  Is  over.     Satire  is  not  a  markid 
characteristic  of  most  Russian  art,  but  ! 
"La  Grande  Opera  Itallana"  should  re- 
deem the  nation  from  bondage, 
j    For  further  fare  we  have  "Katlnka" 
I  and  the   "Parade  of  the  Wooden  Sol- 
j  dlers,"    both    indespenslble    and «  justly 
popular  numbers.     Then   there   is  the 
famous   "Volga   Boat   Song" — haunting 
melody  In  a  setting  of  exquisite 'beauty. 
And  for  lighter  material,   "The  Night 
Idyl,"  with  the  delightful  cat  chorus. 

Of  the  musical  numbers,  "A  Night  at 
Yards"  Is  beyond  all  doubt  the  climax. 
This 'wonderful  number,  where  the  Rus- 
sians "sink  sat  sonks"  is  to  well  known 
to  need  description  and  indeed  beggars 
it.  For  folk  musio_  superbly  render'ed 
there  is  nothing  like  It. 

The  program  is  Ill-arranged  In  that 
the  "Night  at  Yards"  is  followed  by  two 
other  song  numbers,  each  most  admir- 
able in^its  way,  and  so  to  the  final  cur- 
tain. By  contrast  these  suffer,  birt  the 
Russian  work-peoples  dltles  and  espe- 
cially the  "Chorus  of  the  Brothers 
Zaitzeff"  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  latter,  with 'Its  simple  but 
convulsing  by-play  and  its  perfect  cos- 
tuming and  acting,  is  easily  the  best  act 
of  its  sort  seen  'in  Boston  for  many  a 
long  year. 

The  one  weak  element  In  the  perform- 
ance is,  curiously  enough,  Baileff  him- 
self— BallefC  whose  ubiquitous  rotundity  I 
and  artificially  atrocious  dialect  serve  to 
usher  In  each  act  of  the  bill.  As  near  as 
the  casual  'auditor  may  tell,  he  has  not 
varied  either  his  words  or  his  intonation 
so  much  as  a  hairs  breadth  from  the 
model  which  he  cast  for  himself  at  th  ' 
time  of  his  first  appearance — a  rigidity 
which  he  would  be  the  first  to  condemn 
In  any  other  ring-master.  Mr.  Baeli  i 
forgets  that  the  great  majority  of  Iii- 
au4lence  are  people  who  have  seen  th;> 
Shauve-Sourls  before  and  know  and  love  ! 
It,  and  further  that  no  public  likfes  jokes 
I  which  are  sprung  with  an  accent  so  ' 
atrocious  that  no  one  can  understand 
them.  Mr.  Balieft  Is  a  great  artist — 
one  glance  at  his  show  indicates  that;' 
but  like  most  all  artists  he  never  knows 
when  he  is  right — whence  the  crltlo 
tribe.  In  his  curtain  speeches  he  Is' 
most  frequently  wrong.  Without  Mm, 
the  Chauve-Sourls  Is  a  100  per  cent, 
show — a  rare  thing  indeed.  Wlthi  him, 
99.44  per  cent.  Is  all  we  can  honestly  al- 
low him.  W.  R.  B. 


'IINWANTFn  f  HII.T)' 

The  Arlington  Theatre  gave  last  night 
"The  Unwanted  Child,"  by  Florence 
Edna  May,  author  of  "A  Wife's  Revela- 
tion," and  "The  Unloved  Wife."  The 
cast: 

Ebenezer  Dltson  Peter  L*ng 

Dave   m  H»Try  Cook 

Justin  Frances  Hall 

Mrs.   IKiwnes  Ada  Dalton 

Gilbert   Downes. .  .„  Jerry  O'Day 

Dorothy    Downts  Mary  Johns 

Mrs.   iJucy  Barton  Dorothy  Pembroke 

When  a  theatre  advertises  matinees 
for  ladles  only  It  recalls  Huckleberry- 
Finn's  description  of  his  excursion  Into 
the  dramatic  world  down  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  "So  the  duke  said  these 
.4rkansaw  lunkheads  couldn't  come  up 
to  Shakespeare;  what  they  wanted  was 
low  comedy.  He  said  he  could  size 
their  style.  So  the  next  morning  he 
got  some  big  sheets  of  -wrapping  paper 
and  soma  black  paint,  and  drawed  off 
some  handbills,  and  stuck  them  all  over 
the  village.  At  the  bottom  was  -  the 
biggest  lln^  of  all,  which  said:  'Ladies 
and  Children  Not  Admitted.'  'There,' 
says  he,  'If  that  line  don't  fetch  them. 
I  don't  know  Arkansaw'." 

A  large  audience  assembled  to  follow 
the  trials  of  the  abandoned  child  In 
her  struggle  for  recognition  In  the 
world. 

A  very  pretty  and  attractive  waif  was 
Justine  Frances  Hall,  as  she  churned 
butter  In  the  farmhouse  dining  room,  and 
it  is  small  wonder  that  Gilbert  Downes, 
the  city  man,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
cuperating from  a  blighted  romance 
with  Mrs.  Lucy  Barton.  Gilbert's  sls- 
tf-r  Dorothy  >iphi)lds  the  affair,  and 
Justine  and  Gilbert  marry  In  face  of 
tlie  objections  ot  a  mother,  socially  am- 
bitious tor  her  son. 

Mother  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Barton  suc- 
(•<  «^d  In  wrecking  the  little  home  tem- 
(porarily — but  a  term  at  a  finishing 
school  for  the  young  wife  from  the 
country,  and  a  yeSr  and  a  lialf  In  Italy 
for  the  young  husband,  smooth  over 
all  difficulties.  The  unwanted  child  Is 
happy. 

Comedy  was  offered  In  the  shape  of 
Dave,  Harry  Cook,  the  country  bump- 
kin, whose  natural  self  became  a  valu- 
able asset  to  a  moving  picture  camera. 

There  is  a  special  lecture  on  the 
"World  Wide  Problem"  for  ladies  only 
before  the  matinees.  One  might  sug- 
gest that  the  age  limit  might  be  safely 
reduced  to  eight  years,  since  most 
normal  children  are  aware  by  that  timel 
of  the  existence  of  step-children  and 
orphans,  not  to  mention  the  outright 
adoptions. 


THE  HIGHWAYMAN'  , 

—  I 

MAJKSTIC  —  "The.  HIjhwTiyinan."  m 
comedy  In  three  acts,  adapted  from  the 
Hungarian  of  Lajos  Biro  by  Gladys 
linger.  First  performed  In  this  country 
In  Chicago  In  December,  1923.   The  cast 

I  now  Includes: 

'>  T   Oop*»n  P««r«)H 

?iterr»n  t>ierti«»l  <\>rti»tt  Morris 

■■■a  Msivtt  Osertimiti  Illliln  nni«i«uii 

t%iirlotte  Oerbatl.Jeule  Rofce  I.iiQ<1U 

.Mlolmel  Oertiatl  Ixvitcr  .S>'iiariT 

.nrrtos  loetf/ti  fv,-lvlldltp«ut 

■    .  Forcni  CV>ei4i«tl  J'blliip  Ix>i\l 

i  i-ouiit  iM(a  Oopli*tt  John  Westloj 

Count  Victor  CscrhaH  Tb«o.  WMminn,  Jr. 

01*3  CiUmbos  Ixdu.i  Robb 

Peter  Gal«robo«  N.  K.  OreMTon 

As  the  third  of  his  plays  to  reach  our 
stages,  "The  Highwayman"  Is  both  in 
point  and  content,  the  most  Ingenious 
and  most  substantial  ot  L<ajos  Biro's 
comedies,  a  Jovial  satire  of  a  waning 
aristocracy  of  the  Hungarian  wine 
countrj-,  Into  whose  midst  a  philander- 
ing stranger,  an  artloulato  Llllom;  as 
Mr.  Schllkraut  plays  him,  scatters  sar- 
donlo  comments  on  politics,  on  society, 
and  on  love.  And  at  the  end,  discloses 
himself  as  a  well  Intentloned  lawyer, 
merely  In  pursuit  of  an  unpaid  gam- 
bling debt.  "The  Robber  Knight,"  i; 
was  called  In  Vienna,  when  Schllkraut 
played  It  there. 

Although  the  play  Is  still  en  route  to 
Xew  York,  through  the  circuitous  way  ] 
of  Chicago  and  other  places,  the  cast  i 
has  already  been   somewhat  changed,  | 
and  neither  Grant  SteVart  who  played  j 
the  Count  Ferenz,  head  of  the  Cscrhati  j 
.'amlly  and  estates,  nor  Elise  Bartlett,  , 
as  the  beguiling  Olga,  dalighter  of  his 
drunken  gamekeeper,  whom  he  would 
marry,    is    with    the    company  now. 
I^otus    Robb     plays    Olga,  demurely, 
almost   prudishly, :  and  With  but  little 
warmth. 

The  persons  are  the  many  and  vari- 
ous Cserhati,  possessors  of  great  land- 
ed estates  and  unpleasant  dispositions; 
only  the  Count  Steftan  seems  born  with 
a  sense  ot  humor.  And  the  Count  Fer- 
enz, a  choleric  and  well  Intentibned  old 
man.  intends  to  marry  Olga.  So  the 
Cserhatis  .  suggest  to  the  mysterious 
stranger,  whom  the  Count  Laslo  has 
brought  to  the  castle,  that  he  compro- 
mise the  *^irl  for  a  sum  of  money,  and 
the  estates  will  once  more  be  thehs, 
rather  than  the  property  of  "that  wo- 
man." 

Their  plot  succeeds  far  better  than 
they  had  planned.  Olga  and  Eric 
ICardos  have  once  been  In  love,  so 
they  toss  aside  the  little  plot  of 
the  counts  ^and  countesses  and  the 
Cserhaltls,  awaiting  In  the  pavilion  In 
the  garden,  are  not  called  in  as 
planned.  And  the  merry  blackmailer, 
reminding  them  of  the  robber  knight 
who  had  founded  their  line,  confesses 
that  he  has  been  merely  collecting  a 
debt  that  the  Count  Laslo  pwed  him, 
and  he  and  Olga  are  to  be  marf-led. 

As  It  stands,  "The  Highwayman"  has 
an  extraordinarily  long  last  act,  and  the 
play  as  a  whole  would  be  infinitely  Im- 
proved by  judicious  cutting.  There  is 
but  one  setting,  that  of  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  which  Mr.  Schildkraut  and  Grant 
Stewart  have  designed  effectively. 

Last  here  as  "Llllom,"  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut, In  the  Interim  having  played 
"Peer  Gynt,"  botm  in  New  York  and  on 
a  brief  and  lnte\rifpted  rqad  tour,  plays 
his  highwayman  Vith  mannered  suav- 
ity, innuendo,  and  fire.  Yet  he  adds 
little  to  his  laurels,  and  seems  to  have 
made  his  mannerisms  permanent.  A 
pity  that  so  excellent  an  actor  should 
Co  so.  Of  th#  others  in  the  cast,  one 
should  mention  the  genial  and  turbulent 
Count  Ferenz  of  Philip  Lord,  the  so- 
phisticated chbrm  of  the  Countess  Char- 
lotte of  Jessie  Royce  Landis,  hitherto  j 
known  as  a  ChlcsEgo  amateur,  and  the  | 
phlegm  of  the  ^lount  Michael  as  Lester 
Scharff  plays  him.  Corbett  Morris  con- 
tributes a  skillful  bit  as  the  mocking 
Count  Steffan,  the  only  one  of  the 
Cserhatis  unimpressed  with  his  Impor- 
tance. Mr.  Schildkraut  made  a  short 
I  curtain  speech.  E.  G. 

POPS  OPEN  FOR 
39TH  SEASON 

The  Pops  again!  Their  thirty-ninth 
season  at  Symphony  hall!  Aflde  Jacc- 
hla  conductor  once  more!  Thia  Is  the 
program  that  he  and  his  Symphony 
orchestra  players  served  to  a  crowded 
house  last  night. 

Hunararlan  March,  "Rakocjy"  . .Bsrlloa 
Orerture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Morart 

Walte,  "Treg  Jolle"..  Waldteutel 

Fantasia,   'iSamson  and  Delilah" 

entnt-iSaene 

Oriental  IUiaj)aody  QIazovinov 

^>•en'.ng — Call   of   the  Ouard — J>a.nce  of 
ihe  Younr  People. 


-Ueath  from 


«earl«tM-Jaccl>la 
Trlatui  and  leoldo" 

\Vagner 

Mnr.-he  Slav.   •  .  ■  T«h"ll<ov»''J' 

Ave  Marl.  ®''*'"'''';'.rr  1«\  ^ 

CfSolo.  violin,  han>,  organ  and  itrlngs) 
81n.viinlc  D«noe.  No.  1 

Amendments  may  come  and  wh»t 
they  banish  may  (perhaps)  go,  but  the 
Pops  go  on  forever.  This  year  their 
popularity,  which  has  never  wane*,  but 
constantly  grown  In  Boston,  was  made 
country-wide  by  being  broadcast  from 
"WTEZ.  So  Kalamaioo  and  Kankake* 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  zippy  and 
the  classic  and  the  always  beautiful 
music  that  heretofore  was  confined  to 
the  fortunate  2900  or  so  who  could  get 
into  Symphony  Hall. 

Last  night's  opening  was  like  all  the 
,  others  since  Volstead  tried  to  apply 
,  his  silencer.  There  was  no  visible 
!  rivalry  in  millinery.  The  audience  from 
I  the  modiste's  point  of  view  might  be 
I  called  drab.  The  weather  had  a  lot 
I  to  do  with  this. 

I  There  were  reminders  of  ancient  but 
I  not  forgotten  days  on  the  announce- 
I  ments:  "To  eat"  and  "To  drink"  like 
"Hlball"  and  "Hi-brow",  and  "Clicquot" 
and  "Horse's  Neck,"  but  there  stood 
the  warning  over  the  list  of  liquids: 
"What's  In  a  name!" 

In  spite  of  such  handicap,  however, 
there  was  plenty  of  sparkle  and  anima- 
tion and  the  zest  of  spring  and  life  in 
the  music,  and  the  big  throng  seemed 
to  enjoy  It  as  much  as  In  the  good  old 
nights,  when  smothered  popplngs 
helped  to  give  an  added  touch  of 
I  verlslmiMtude  to  the  name  of  the  Pops. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  even 
for  Mr.  Jacchia,  who  knows  his  Pops 
I  public  so  well,  w>  have  provided  a  more 
varied  and  tuneful  ahd  inspiring  pro- 
gram for  the  epenlng  night.  The  wide 
range  of  music  on  the  printed  list  was 
added  to  generously  with  extra  num- 
bers that  gave  a  song  from  Ireland,  In 
"Macushla,"  a  waltz  from  Scandinavia 
by  Gregg,  RImsky-Korsakoft's  lovely  In- 
dian song  and  melodies  from  many 
other  lands. 

The  audience  was  plainly  cosmopoli- 
tan and  Its  hearty  applause  was  given 
to  all  sorts  of  racial  melodies.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  was  roused  by  four 
varying  pieces  In  their  origins  and  char- 
acter, Glazounov  s  "Oriental  Rhapsody," 
Love  and  Death  from  Wagner's  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,"  the  Schubert-WilhelmJ 
"Ave  Maria,"  and  the  Youfans  Stot- 
hart  "Wlldflower"  with  Its  syncopated 
hints  of  jazz. 

With  the  orchestra  never  In  finer 
spirit  or  displaying  higher  artistry,  a 
splendid  season  of  the  world's  best 
music  is  promised  at  the  Pops.    K.  P.  , 

POP  PROGRAM 

The  following  program  will  be  played 
at  the  Pop  Concevrt  in  Sy>mphony  hall  to- 
night, at  which  Simmons  College  will 
be  partlcula^lj*  represented. 

MaT<;h.    "Orulser   Hnrvard"  Stnibe 

Overture.  "MaxlmlUlan  Uobesplerre"  Lltollf 

Wnltz,    "Espana"  Waldteufel 

J^immone  sones 

Fmnliasla.   "Cnrtnen"  GIzet 

Largo  from  the  "New  World''  symphony 

Dvorak 

Volpa  Bargemen's  sons'  Arranged  by  Jacchia 

Rustic  dance,  "Snow  Maiden" 

Klrosky-KorsakoT 

Selertlon.  "Stepplnir  Stones"  Kern 

Invitation  to  the  dance  Weber-Berlioz 

American  patrol  Meachftm 


nt  TOiT  the  ot-her  mal- 


ly  dlff'-rerf 
'"Houston  nirhard.  a-slsts  Ralph  Tirm 

An  interesting  and 

r,n:''i^or;;'brMir9i^s:nn:"v.''^.rk. 

^,;v  MWs  Berkeley's  voice  Is  sweet 
^n^  weu'  placd.  and  she  <J^l'«ht.  her 


audience. 


I 


I  "THANK  U"  AT  THE 

ST,     JAMES— Wlnchell     Smith  and 

 ''ing's      three-act  comedy 

•Thank  U.-  „  ^ 

,1   Vlo!«  Roach 

Joe  Wllle.to  P-™"*  ^Jii^J 

Mmi  Jone*   .  Samuel  Oo^re. 

Diane   Ann  \r«»OTi 

Leonard  Hlygen>bort!hom  •  •  ■  ■  Jojj^,^,";!;; 

Abner  Norton:  Hoa.stnn  KlcWd- 

Dr.  An^lrenv  CWb*  ^'m 

Morton  Jones  WvTn 

Albert  Watrou...,  G*^,'.  f^J^'^ 

Kenneth  Jamlesom  •  I  v^t 

"Thank  U"  Is  the  delightful  comedy 
that  earlier  In  the  season  enjoyed  a 
long  run  at  one  of  the  down-town  the- 
atres. Miss  Ann  Mason  in  the  leading 
role  as  the  extravagant  French  niece 
Is  her  usual  charming  self.  Her  Pa- 
risian gowns  are  a  delight  to  feminine 
hearts,  yet  she  Is  just  as  attractive  In 
the  soiled  gingham  apron  and  dust  cap 
which  she  dons  in  the  second  act. 
Somehow  we  do  expect  a  little  more 
Frenc«i  accent  than  she  gives  us. 

The  quiet  dignity,  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  ecclesiastic.  Is  well  assumed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert.    He  gives  an  Impression  of 
strength    and     righteousness  without 
I  narrow-mindedness. 

There  Is  no  strain  In  Ralph  Remley's 
drunkenness.  He  wears'  the  air  with 
all  the  oblivion  of  an  habitual  Inebri- 
ate. Mark  Kent  is  popular.  In  the  per- 
son of  Cornelius  Jamleson.  a  wealthy 
but  hard-headed  business  man,  he 
makes  a  success  out  of  what  might 
have  been  a  failure.  He  Is  conspicuous- 


f^lOLwVN  THEATRK-Thurston    the  ] 

-aglclnn.  In  -^^^^^^^'^^^l^,^ 
of    hand,    levltatlon,  psyc 

Ifestatlons,  h^P"?^  -""^h  "Jl  parts.  There 
tricks;  presented  In  "l^^^  „g  per- 

was  a  group  of  several  asslsimg  y 

Ph;;ical.y  Mr.  Thurston  Is  quite  ^a 
contract  to  his  P^^f --'"'^ggeltlng  the 
Hermann  the  ""^.''.^g  evening 
ehlef  stoker  of  Hades  '^^^^^  ^^^^ 
clothes;  Kellar  of  the  > 
and    "^y^^VZ  ^rve  stepped  from  his 

^''""n°hlB"Cr  m  ^own  to^uslnese.  eo 
■ear  on  h  ^  J^y  in  ^ 

,matter-of-fact,      ,  '73^/ other  person 
affected  ways,  so  "k®  any  "      j,  I 

mingling  with  the  ^^"^^'^./^^^nedlan 

ToZ:  pU^an.^1n  tM.  respect  t.ere 
„  "The  Radlo_  Mystery       The^V^^^^  , 

mg  camel,  Hereafter  "  "The 

"A  Glimpse  "f.^^^e  Beautiful 

^^^^-The"^  F^amous"^  "'""^^.a^ '' 
Trlct"      ■■a«-,t«>'^f,,.."^.ThrMys-  , 
■■Every  Woman's  ^  Wl|h       Jh«  „ 

terlous  Fo""^'''"; .    ^TncU^t  Chinese 
teriallzatlons"    and  Ancieni. 

Sorcery."  nerformance  l3 

The   wonder  of   this  P«'^'"'    ,v,-re  Is 
that  lasting  nearly  three  hours  there  is 

no  lagging  flf  ^"ter^ti'nf  the  ch  ef  Per- 
;  leessenlng  of  the  .«P"-'^  "/^J^^^.^'^b  a  d^le- 
1  former.  At  one  time  there  « as 

gatlon    of-    over    «    P;°P  ^J/^g  the 

audience  on  the  stage 

-^to:fa^?:^nS^or^^^^- 
^rea^nslhe^Thar^ir-rsu-perla- 

-n^n"lereftira£th^--s^^^^ 

when  one  """^'^^^h  ^^LaW  toll  that 
performance   a"^  the  heavy 

falls  on  one  man  s  shoulders 


When  the  New  York  Evenlns  Post 
came  under  the  present  mamigemcnt 
the  column  known  aa  "Tiw  HowUng 
Green."  written  by  Christopher  Morley. 
was  dropped,  to  the  great  grist  of  mrvn.v 
who  were  not  consoled  by  ihr  new  and 
strci.ge  dress  of  the  newsparer. 

Mr.' Morley  has  contributed  a  preface 
to  "The  Bowling  Green,"  an  anthology 
„f  ^er,es  that  app->are.l  from  Mme  to 
tlmo  in  his  column.  (It  Is  published  by 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.)  In  this  preface 
he  tolls  m  a  quietly  amusin;r  manner 
how  he  was  throwT  overboard.  The 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  Green 
was  not  a,n  Intentional  discourtesy  on 
part. 

"I  had  Intended  a  gradu.il  rtlsen- 
langle,  but  certainly  nst  a  moonlight 
filttmg.  But  suddenly  ilio  two-handed 
engine  -was  at  the  door.  The 
thln^spun  life   was   slit.  _  J f'^*" 

s  nce  Milton  comes  to  'li^'l-","^'  '•'J® 
greart  John  would  havo  callsd  the  Late 
^l.-.SPar.re  on  Vesey  Street  was=_not  with- 
out Its  enchanting  humours. 

Pero  comes  the  almost  mcredlblc  part 
of  Mr.  Morley's  story: 

"While  the  two-handed  engine  was 
winding  <JP  I  did  have  time  to  reffr  my 
clients  to  that  quainUjw:iposite  passago 
In  'The  Taming  of  tho  •hrew— t.ie  tlrf:t 
scene  of  the  fourth  act.  if  you  care  o 
look  It  up.  But  thi.s  sly  allusion  onl> 
..survived  the  morning  edition;  the  new 
magistrates,  though  not  technically  in 
charge,  stopped  the  pr^<!ses  and  In  <<- 
sudden  agony  of  alarm  e^tclsed  the  frag- 
ment. Thl.s.  I  think,  wa.s  not  handsome, 
as  one  of  the  iwo  great  l-'rajik  Ba -ons 
would  have  said.  But  It  Is  just  such 
minutiae  of  amu.>:cment  that  make  life 
In  newspaper  offices  so  Incalcunbly 
hilarious.  And  I  shall  remember  the 
two  great  triumphs  of  my  small  career 
in  the  world  of  newspapers;  I  learned 
how  to  light  my  pipe  at  the  Imotype 
[machine,  and  T  once,  had  the  presses 
stopped— the  supreme  excitement  in 
Journalism— to  remove  my  harmless 
jape."   

WTiat  «W»  tWa  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare's comedy  that  so  disturbed  and 
vexed  the  Invaders  from  T'hlladclphia? 
We  turned  feverislily  to  the  first  n 
I  of  the  fourth  act.    Aha!  now  v/n 
I  I,.  rn  between  Grum 


Curtis,  a  to  Pelruci  ! 

these  the  linen's' 

"Curtl»— I  pr''v1"u'"'.  iroo"'  '' 
mo,  how  goe"  th<>  world? 

••Grumlo-A  cold  world,  CurtU,  li> 
every  ofnce  but  thine;  and,  therefore, 
fir.!." 

We  do  not  believe  for  ^  moment  .  r> 
Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  was 
offended  by  this  crack.  Probably 
officious  understrapper  was  shotKu'i  r  > 
iiP'  liberty  taken  with  l}l8  chief. 

Mr  Morley,  conducting  his  column, 
was  fortunate  In  his  poets.  Of  course, 
he  received  yards  on  yards  of  verJ<o^ 
thnt  he  «ld  not  print.  He  says  that 
perhaps  the  one  final  test  of  verse  Is, 
m  It  memorable?  "Does  It  seem  to  Im- 
migrate Into  your  renol/ectlon  almost 
unawares?"  Would  that  he  had  pub- 
n.^^hed  the  whole  of  a  poem  s«n^to  him 
from  BelUngham,  Washington  He  gives 
only  the  first  verse  In  his  preface. 
■Last  night  I  subsided  in  tangles 

And  lay  In  a  cubicle  whf-re 
A  girl  In  pyjamas  and  bangles  _ 
Slept  with  her  hands  In  my  halr^ 
Does  not  this  one  stanza  answer  Mr. 
Morley's  test?    Surely  It  Is  "memor- 
able," worthy  of  J.  ^rdon  Coogler. 

BelUngham,  Washington,  must  be  the 
home  of  the  Muse,  and  at  the  same  | 
time  "a  city  ot  some  sprlghtliness,"  for 
Mr.  Morley  received  this  appeal  from 
schoolgirl: 
This  little  note  Is  sent  to  you. 
And  this  is  what  I  want  you  to  do; 
Measure  your  waistline,  inch  by  inch. 
And  see  that  the  tape  line  does  not 
pinch. 

For  each  sm-all  Inch  that  you  measure 

round,  ,  . 

Place  one  dollar  In  an  envelope  sound. 
And  this  money  that  you  so  freely  pay. 
Will  help  a  schoolgirl  on  her  way. 

The  editor  of  any  column  In  which 
sound  advice,  miscellaneous  misinfor- 
mation, verses,  cracks  and  wheezes  are 
published  is  often  roundly  abused  by 
would-be  contributors.  Mr.  Morley  did 
not  escape.  Witness  this  awful  curse. 
"When  the  Great  Judge  cleans  out  his 
/    desk,  ^  , 

Ih  some  dark  pigeonhole 
Cobwebbed  and  grimy  may  He  find 
Your  negligible  soul!"  f-,,^ 
In  heavenly  minds,  chaste  or  fervid 
wooers  of  the  Muse,  can  such  resent- 
ment dwell? 


On  the  whole,  Mr.  Morley  was  singu- 
larly fortunate  In  his  poetical  contribu- 
tors.  The  verses  selected  by  him  are  of 
a  much  higher  order  than  those  found 
as  a  rule  In  newspapers.    The  Chicago 
Tribune  has  ei-lso  been  fortunate,  and 
Mr.  P.  P.  Adams's  verses  In  the  World 
are  almost  always  welcome,  although 
his  own  contributions  when  he  edited 
his  column  for  the  New  York  Tribune  ; 
were  more  spontaneojis  and  ingenious. 
1  Among  the  more  widely  known  con- 
I  fributors  to  Mr.  Morlcy'a  column  were 
Ifilalro    Belloc,   William    Rose  Benet, 
Vachel  Lindsay.  William  McFee,  Udna 
.Kt.  Vincent  Millay.  John  Macy,  at  one 
time  literary  editor  ot  The  Boston  Her- 
ald,  v.TOte  a  graceful   tribute   to  the 
memory  of  C.  R.  Calverley,  ending  with: 
"Calverley,  Prince  Imitator,  most  In- 
genious Recrcator, 
Who  made  all  the  groat  ones  greater, 

wizard  Parodist  complete! 
You  pre-empted  every  master,  turned 
his    rhymes — and    turned  them 
faster — 

You  loft  only  sure  disaster  to  all  Imita- 
tive feet!" 

The  verses  are  of  all  sorts,  frave  and 
gay,  not  too  erotip,  not  too  neurotic- 
pleasant  reading — a  book  that,  opened 
anywhrro,  will  provoke  a  smile  or  lead 
to  meditation.  We  like  Gonevlevo  Tag- 
gards  linos:  "A  Fat  Lady  Hears 
!Shake.spcarc  at  the  Club."  Helen  Un- 
dc'rwood  Iloyt's  "My  Mother"  does  not 
ronilnd  us  of  Cowper's  addror-^  !<-■  lil 
mother's  portrait.' 
"My  mother's  cheeks  are  fat. 

My  mother's  nose  Is  thin. 
Her  teeth  are  made  of  bono 

But  they  are  tilled  with  tin 

"My  mother  likes  to  eat. 

She  also  likes  to  cook, 
She  likes  to  .sit  up  most  all  nlrii: 

Reading  a  naughty  book. 

"My  mpther  cannot  sleep 
/j    UnleSH  she's  full  of  food, 
'i  Candy  and  soup  and  beans 

And  prunes  that  have  been  steitrad. 

"My  mother  loves  me  ?o 

.She  loves  each  word  t  wrllc, 
And  every  rhyme  I  make 

hymes  just  for  hrr  delight." 


5S 


A  dispatch  to  the  Public  Ledger  Com- 
pany Bays  that  "serious  French  people 
vleiv  -with  chagrin  Vondontre's  Tortralt 
of  JtRdame,'  the  subject  of  which  haa 
beca  identified  as  a  Paris  opera  star 
who  was  painted  nude  except  for  dia- 
mond bracelets."  v 

Why  "with  chagrin"?  la  this  "Paris 
opera  etar"  not  all  that  fancy  painted 
her? 

renuimber  seeing;  in  thei  Paris 
Salon  of  1S86  a  picture  by  Henri  Ger- 
vex,  "ha.  I>'enime  au  Masque."  This 
■woman  did  not  even  wear  bracelets; 
but  she  wore  a  blaclt  mask.  Strange  to 
say,  this  mask  gave  the  picture  curious 
Indecency.  The  name  of  the  fair  woman 
who  atood  for  the  portrait  was  known 
at  me  tima  of  exhibition. 


COUNTINQ-OUT  RHYMES 

jr.    E.    of   Cambridge   •n-rites:  "Rfy 
grandparents   came   from  Devonshire, 
Eng.,  in  1795,  with  six  children.  Eleven 
more  were  bom  In  America,  the  17 
being  my  father.    He  settled  In  New 
York  city,  where  I  was  Ijom  In  1838. 
My  sisters  and  our  little  friends  always 
recited  the  countlng-out  rhyme: 
"Eeny,  meeny  mony,  ml, 
Barcelona,  bona,  strl, 
Harico,  barlco,  froren  nack, 
Out  goes  she'  " 

31.   E.  will  find  many  counting-out 
rhymes   in   G.   F.   Northall's  "English 
Folk-Rhymes,"    pp.    341-351  (London 
18S2).  The  one  that  has  the  nearest  re- 
semblance to  hers  runs  as  follows: 
"Any   many   mony,  my, 
Barcelony,  stony,  sty, 
Harum,  scarum,  frownum,  ack, 
Harricum,  barrlcum,  we,  lyi,  wo,  wack, 
Ink,  pink,  pen  and  ink, 
I  command  you  to  be 
O.  r.  T.  of  this." 


6LANQ  AND  GYPSIES 

The  Toronto  Globe:  "Gypsies  have 
enlarged  slang  dictionaries  with  such  a 
word  as  'pal'." 

True,  a  noble  Theban;  but  "pal"  is 
not  the  only  contribution  of  gypsies  to 
English  slang  or  the  orthodox  language 
if  George  Borrow  and  Charles  Godfrey 
Inland  are  to  be  believed.  The  former 
said  tiiat  "jockey"  was  derived  from 
the  g^'psy  "chucknl,"  meaning  a  whip; 
but  unimaginative  dictionary  makers 
say  it  is  only  a  diminutive  of  "Jock" 
("Jack").  Leland  gives  a  long  list  of 
words  that  he  thinks  are  of  gypsy 
origin:  "To  tool,"  as  in  "tooling  the 
horses  down  the  road";  cove  (a  fellow; 
"he's  a  rum  cove");  shindy;  bung  (a 
bunged  eye),  from  "bongo";  shavers, 
I  children;  "a  rum  "un,"  from  Rum  or 
I  Rom,  a  gypsy;  trash,  cad,  bosh,  "the 
I  cheese,"  gibberish,  queer  (meaning  bad, 
I  as  "1|o  shove  the  queer,"  pass  counter- 
!  felt  ihoney)^  moll,  a  female  companion; 
t-iny.  iHinch  (the  drink),  lush,  bloke, 
duffer,  mug  (face).  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  Leland,  an  entertaining, 
versatile,  and  in  some  Ways  uncom- 
monly well-informed  writer,  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  taken  seriously  in  matters 
of  etymology. 


A  HARDY  ANNUAL  ' 
As  the  World  Wa«s: 

The  "Almanaoh  da  Gtotha"  has  Just 
appeared  In  Its  German  edition,  with 
that  In  French  to  follow.  The  last  year 
has  been  a  hard  one  for  sovereigns,  but 
Uie  Almanaoh  has  survived  through 
many  oold  sea.«ions.  One  of  lis  worst 
was  about' Its  BOth  yeax  (as  I  remember 
It,  a  blind  man  having  difficulty  In  veri- 
fying 0ates):  Napoleon,  at  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  after  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
!  suppressed  Its  entire  edition  and  or- 
dered a  revision  to  suit  his  notions. 

Many  years  after  that  elapsed  before  the 
United  St.Ttes  were  recognized  by  it, 
and  even  Into  our  day  it  has  difficulty 
with  American  proper  names  and  lack 
of  titles  of  nobility;  for  Instance,  I  no- 
ticed, not  so  long  since,  among  the 
United  States  judges  sitting  In  Boston, 
"M.  le  Baron  Colt." 

The  current  Issue  has  many  deserved  [ 
slurs  at  American  heiresses  buying, 
titles  with  their  money;  curiou.sly,  noto- 
rious b.-irgaln-huniters  In  lesser  matters, 
a  rich  woman  seems  to  lose  her  head  for 
fromlse  of  a  coronet  on  it.  Possibly 
the  worst  recent  bargain  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Leed.s,  who  brought  her  ill-gotten 
millions  wrung  through  the  tinplate 
tariff  from  pittances  fro.m  householders  I 
of  America  to  aid  the  Greek  royal  fam-  ! 
ily  toward  its  brief  career  of  glory 
which  wreaked  such  havoc  through  the 
near  ea.'?t;  this  family,  too,  can  join  the 
other  royal  ones  in  Switzerland,  out  of  J 
a  job  and  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up. 

That  such  a  wait  may  be  long  Is  .jn- 
stanced  by  an  example,  possibly  on  a 
lower  scale,  though  the  Abbess  of  HTt- 
deshelm  ranked  among  the  sovereign 
princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  nation.  At  the  English 
Reformation  the  abbess  and  nuns  of 
Sion  Abbey  were  torced  from  their  great 
estates  near  London  and.  In  course  of 
time,  these  estates  were  bestowed  on 
the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  a  while 
ago.  The  then  duke  went  to  Portugal  i 
and-  at  Lisbon  visited  the  English  nun- 
nery there,  still  Sion  Abbey.  Seeing  a 
great  key  behind  the  front  door,  he 
asked  tho  abbess  what  that  was;  she 
hopefully  replied:  "That  is  the  key  to 
the  great  door  of  our  Sion  Abbey  in 
England  which  we  are  keeping  against 
i  the  day  when  we  are  restored!"  With- 
'out  disclosing  his  Identity,  he  dryly 
'  remarked:  "Perhaps  they've  changed 
•  the  lock'."  ALFRED  ELA. 


WATSON,  WHAT  ABOUT  THIS? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  expansive  moment,  I  called  the 
duke  a  very  dull  liar.  Unfortunately,' 
he  chose  sabres.  If  only  It  had  been 
rapiers!  At  any  rate,  he  stuck  me 
prettily  In  the  right  shoulder,  bowed, 
and  said  that  he  considered  his  honor 
satisfied.  Not  to  be  outdone,  I  bowed 
and  said  that  I  considered  him  to  be  by 
no  means  a  dull  liar.  Then,  if  my  mefii- 
ory  serves,  we  repaired  to  a  neighboring 
inn  and  drank  the  healths  of  all  luckless 
swordsmen,  beginning  with  Goliath,  and 
ending  the  next  dawn. 

This  is  the  whole  truth  of  that  affair. 
Up  to  that  time,  I  had  never  met  tho 
duchess.  JOHN  GAUNT, 


CULTURE  IN  CHICAGO 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  our  es- 
teemed fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Leiter,  haa  been  compelled  by  the 
courts  to  pay  a  Chicago  haberdasher 
for  111  pairs  of  socks  at  J12  a  pair.  But 
at  least  we  rejoice  that  the  Incident  will 
ultimately  convince  New  Yorkers  that 
we  wear  'em  In  Chicago. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


SAYONARAl 

'.Japanese  for  "good  night.) 
The  gray  ship  droops  in  the  yellow  bay. 
And  the  'rickshaws  creak  beyond  the 
wall, 

And  the  queer  little,  dear  little  Jap  boys 
call 

(Each  in  his  quaint  little  soft-voiced 
way)— 

"Sayonara!  Sayonara!" 

Soft  as  a  petal  the  touch  of  your  hands. 
Darker  than  jet  Is  the  light  of  your 
eyes; 

"he  gray  ship  calls,  as  the  black  tides 
rise, 

I.ures  me  of  whispers  of  mlst-hldden 
lands!) 

"Sayonara  1    Sayonara!"  . 

"Gypsy  san,  gypsy  san! — kees  me  once 
morel 

Geisha  girl  cryln",  but  always  she  pray: 
'Ehudda!    Great    Bhudda,    guide  thou 
hees  way, 

Breeng  lieem,  my  lover,  again  to  my 
door' — 

Sayonara  ...  sayonara  .  . 

I'lju,  dear!    Oei.sha  girl!    Tearful  for 
me? 

'li  what  a  beast! — but  <ha  gray  ship 
waits, 

nd  a  Japaneee  maiden  down  by  the 
Straits, 

nd  the  clean  cold  salt  of  my  Mistress 

Sea' 
So— 

"Sayonara  .  .  .  sayonara!" 

GYPSY  KAY. 


!  i 


PLAIN  JANE  ^ 

Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  points  out  that 
only  one  kiss  flgurea  In  all  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels,  and  that  one  is  not  a 
lover's,  "I  have  reckoned  up  five  and 
twenty  shrubberies  in  tlie  novels,"  he 
says.  Five-and-twenty  shrubberies  and 
one  kiss.  These,  I  submit,  are  notable 
!  Etatl.stios."  But  it  does  not  follow,  as 
I  a  Xjondoner  Insists,  that  here  Is  the 
1  origin  of  the  phrase:  "Plain  Jane  and  no 
I  nonsenjse." 

I  "INTRIGUING" 

lAs  the  World  Wags: 

The  colossal  work  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  Elephant  Folio,  will  no  doubt 
contain  some  observation  of  the  curious 
effect  upon  human  language  of  time 
and  tide.  Will  Mr.  Johnson  find  that 
the  structure  of  the  English  language 
has  suffered  more  from  accretion  than 
from  erosion?  Will  flood  tides  con- 
tinue to  leave  stranded  on  our  literary 
shore  a  hundred  cans  and  orange  skins 
for  every  one  lovely  shell?  And  has 
Mr.  Johnson  yet  discoursed  upon  that 
remarkable  crest  Which  left  at  our 
feet  the  word  "intriguing? 

SCIPIO  MASSACHUSETTS. 
— •■ — 

CONCERNING  GENTIANS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No,   dear  madam,  gentians  do  not 
bloom  in  the  spring. 

In  the  early  60s,  when  aa  a  lad  In 
Mattoon  I  played  about  the  shores  of 
the  Chattahoochee,  It  was  no  uncom- 
i  mon  sight  in  April  to  see  the  gentian 
'  leading  her  young  about  the  mossy  river 
bank. 

Indeed,  while  gathering  data  lor  my 
'  work,  "The  History  and  Mating  Habits 
of  the  Chilblain,"  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  1S65,  I  came  across  a  gentian 
I  in  late  February.  Alas,  poor  thing,  she 
had  been  cut  by  a  discarded  razor  blade, 
and  after  binding  her  wounds  I  was 
rewarded  with  a  grateful  cry  of 
mahtlml,  LamahtlmU'  which  my  guide 
told  me  was  the  early  Massachusetts  for 
"Hot  Dog!" 

If  you  have  any  further  doubts,  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  master  work  of  Fred 
'  Spies,  the  Lake  Geneva  jewelcr-naturaW 
ist,  "Does  the  Gentian  Have  Asthma?' 
In  which  he  proves  on  pages  57  and  B!)i 
i  that  not  only  does  the  flower  abound  In 
'  the  spring,  It  has  actually  been  observed: 
In  hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  traiH 
ing  arbutus  as  early  as  February.  i 
Trusting  that  in  the  Interest  of  sci- 
ence you  will  bear  me  no  ill  will,  I  beg 
to  remain  yours  for  true  poesy, 

GORDON  SBAGROVE, 

F.  R.  G.  <3.  S.  O.  D.  2.  1 


GORDONS  OLYMPIA— "Cytherea, 
mm  from  the  novel  by  Joseph  Herges- 
helmer,  directed  by  George  Fitzmaurice, 
With  a  cast  that  includes  Lewis  Stone 
Alma  Rubens.  Irene  Rich.  Norman 
Kerry  and  others.  . 

When  Joseph  Hergesheimer  wrote 
••Cytherea,"  ■  it  was  InVned.ately  ac- 
elalmed,  and  many,  forgetting  his 
•ariler  "Three  Black  Pennies'  and, 
•unda  Condon,"  thought  it  l^is  greatest 
novel.  So  it  became  logical  subject  for 
?he  films,  both  because  of  the  glamor 
that  attends  a  successful  no^el,  and 
ihe  curious  eroticism  of  theme  and 
toeatment.  The  ^^^^"''^  ^-^l 
Which  the  world-weary  Lee  I^"fon  dis 
«,vers  to  be  a  symbol  of  roniance  of 
youth  and  the  ^inknown,  he  caUs 
Cytherea,  and  in  Savina  Grove,  strange 
hr  like  it,  he  finds  his  romance 
^The  film  must  necessarily  suffer  for 
lack  of  the  Hergesheimer  phrase,  and 

his   own    colored    P'<=tures     the  most 
Buocessful  color  Ph°tography  that 
have  seen,  unblurred,  of  clear  greens 
reds  and  ^'-^  ,  taguen°rop'  al^  -ood , 

^•^ortheVm'is  passably  acted  I^ew^s  , 
Stone  as  Lee  Randon  Is  restrained  im 
perturbable,  gently  Passionate  ^" 
Arable  actor;  Alma  R"b«ns  Is  best  m 
repose,  and  Irene  Rich  makes 
work  of  Randon's  wife,  a  P'^ayunlsh  and 
conventional  soul.  Constance  Bennett,  a 
Tughter  of  Richard  Bennett,  plays  An-  , 
nette,    the   sensuoMs  little   habitue  ot 

''''?hc''sub-tit!es  are  obviously  couched 
for  the  unenlightened,   explanatory  of 
Ihe  meaning  and  "lure"  ot  that  mystic 
being,  Cytherea.    Not  an  ^""^"f „ 
but  rather  an  interesting  attempt  at  re 
producing  subject  matter,  not  Partlcu- 
1    larly  suited  to  the  screen.  ^- 
4.  4-  "J* 

■LOEWS  sTATI^-"MademoiEelle  Mid- 
night," a  film  directed  by  R«»«rt  f 

Jionard,  with  Mae  M"^'-?^'  f  ^Jl'  ^^,eT 
^1,  Clarissa  Leboynne,  Lari  Schenck 
.Tohn  Salnpolis.  Robert  ^de^^on  Robert 
McKim,  Otis  Harian,  and  still  others. 

"T^lademoiselle  Midnight "  is  3ust  an- 
other Mae  Murray  ensemble  with  mMch 
flinging  of  scarfs,  wild  capering,  leering 
v^na  n  and  Miss  Murray,  herself, 
gi  mp"'ed,  now  and  then,  in  studied  pose 
In"effective  setting,  The  story  is  rather 
a  jumble,  commencing  as  it  does,  \nn 
Miss  Murray  as  a  wild  P^';'^'/ "  ^1/,^,^ 
second  empire,  annoying  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  wife  to  the  general  who  is 
sent  to  make  a  French  empire  of  Mex- 
ico under  Maximilian. 

And  there,  in  the  nicely  "ghted  patIo 

her  branddaughter.  "'^Pr'^°"^<''=Xritldl 
of  her  moonlight  madness,  J"hentedi 
froni  the  first  Mademoiselle  Midnight, 
Mae  Murray,  mimes  the  Spanish  senor- 
»ta.  In  chaparajos  and  sombrero,  haunt- 
ing the  corral  In  the  daytime,  and  at 
nllht,  locked  in  her  room,  escapmg  to 
the  fiesta  to  dance  to  castanets. 

Obviously  a  play  constructed  for  Miss 
Murray,  as  all  of  hers  are,  there  is  na 
ewphasis  on  other  women       th  the  ex 
oention  of  a  rubicund  and  bibulous  old 

There  are  bandits,  drunken  org-ies  ir 
the  home  of  the  scheming  Sorolla  Jh 
plans  to  be  the  next  P'-es>f  "t  of  Mex>c 
(a  Mexico  of  todayl ;  and  at  last  the  be 
nlghted  Mademoiselle  ^'f^f ht-'s 
rled.  appropriately,  at  "T"^"'^''*'  *°  ni- 
voung  American  sent  by  the  govern 
ment     to     Investigate     conditions  in 

*^Monte  Blue  makes  good  ^ork  of  his 
American,  not  ^  difficult  role  and 
which  he  has  played  more  than  once. 
Otis  TIarian  plays  the  jovial  and 
peripatetic  priest,  and  Robert  Edeson 
{he  fathe..  For  those  ^yho  enjo>  the 
Mae  Murray  fests  and  tableaux,  this  is 
«,  well  set  one,  clearly  outlmed,  at  times 
sott-focussed.  ^- 

•%  *^  - 


"TRIUMPH" 
Wo  have  never  read  May  Edglnton's 
"Triumph,"  which  Is  now  being  shown 
on  the  screen  at  the  Fenway.  One,  who 
has,  informs  us  tliat  credit  for  the 
ludicrous  story  of  Cecil  B.  de  Mille's.  is 
due  him  alone;  that  the  original  n^vel 
was  placed  In  England;  that  the  seting 
was  a  bindery:  that  the  heroine,  the 
forewoman,  actually  struggled  to  be- 
come an  opera  singer:  that  when  she 
had  at  last  achieved  her  triumph,  it  was 
a  chance  illness  that  lost  her  her  voice; 
that  on  returning  to  the  selter  of  home 

ground,  there  was  no  longer  a  place  for 
her  at  the  factory. 

Now,  on  the  screen,  there  is  little  sug- 
gestion of  poverty,  of  the  bare  and  plod- 
ding existence  of  the  incipient  opera 
singer.  Coincidences,  and  defiance  of 
fate  are  Mr.  de  Mille's  forte.  In  the 
prologue  of  "The  Ten  Commandments," 
he  has  proved  himself  a  master  of  pic- 
turesque grouping,  and  of  the  huge 
photo  spectacle.  But,  again  in  "Tri- 
umph," he  reverts  to  his  previous 
tastes,  his  sharply  etched  moralities, 
and  fulsome  intimacies.  An  expert 
craftsman,  he  yet  makes  his  wieldy 
tale  smooth. 

His  titles  are  antediluvian,  exposi- 
tory, preaching  the  moralities  ot  the 
"movies";  there  Is  no  air  of  culture 
of  the  drawing  room,  even,  in  his 
"operatic"  moments.  It  is  all  a 
"movie"  paradise  ot  many  years  ago, 
with  each  of  the  characters  pigeon- 
holed and  faithful  to  type. 

Yet,  In  the  midst  of  this,  there  are 
eloquent  bits:  the  soiled  and  patient 
hobo;  the  wistful  and  drab  factory  girl; 
the  sodden  old  music  master.  And  so 
Mr.  De  MiDe  works  his  wiles,  pervert- 
ing his  abilities  to  the  tales  of  the  box 
office  alone.   


1 


V 


Mme.  Melba  and  I'^f  .fP^^^.^?^^ 
have  been  performing  "La  Boheme  In 
S^istralla.  The  public  o^J«i;t«*  ^°  f^^j;  i 
Ing  a  sum  equivalent  to  ?9  for  orchestra, 
seats  on  first  nights.  -cr.nw 
"Further  trouble  arose  when  "en^y 
Russell.  Dame  Melba's  P^f'i^,!.^'^^; 
sentatlve,  made  an  attack  on  Australian 
Chorus  girls  appearing  In  ^axe  »egs  and 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  __the  BhowS; 
dealt  too  much  In  sex  appeal. 

Why.  Henry!    Can  this  be  true?  Is 
this  the  Henry  Russell  that  we  all  knew 
In  the  free  and  happy  days  of  the  Bos 
ton  opera  company?  Quantum  mutatus 
ab  lUo!  ^ 

Henry  Hadley  <:on?"f  w 
eam"  and  "Ocean"  In  London  last 
,month.  The  Dally  Telegraph  said  of  the 
former:  "A  cantata  in  the  n^anner  of 
80™  ears  ago":  "Since  ?«tinod's  'Re- 
demption' first  challenged  the  spirit  of 
Wesley  no  more  mellifluous  work  has 
been  heard  In  London."  Of  The  Ocea^ 
the  critic  said:  "The  nmchlnery  of  that 
tempestuous  sea  creaked  a  little  too 
audibly."  _ 

i    Challapln's  daughter.  Lydia,  has  been 
singing  gypsy  songs  with  "a  remark- 
ably deep  voice"  at  the  Coliseum,  Lon 
don    She  Is  thus  described,  "haadsome 
and  tall,  with  a  mass  of  dark-cur  Ing 

,halr  and  very  bright  eyes  ^et  »sla"t 
under  thick,  black  eyebrows  Her  dress 
of  cerise  and  crimson,   splashed  with 

1  circles  of  green  and  blue  and  gold,  was 

i  a  modern  art  version  of  a  Gallclan  gypsy 
dress  Just  as  her  black  scarf 
embroidered  In  gold  tinsel,  was  of  the 
gypsy  shawl." 

The  London  censorship  was  more  than 
.  ordinarily  ridiculous  when  it  made  J,ir. 
MUne  change  the  title  of  his  play.  To 
Meet  the  Prince,"  because  there  was  a 
reference,  some  might  think  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  We  are  not  told  that 
Mr.  Milne's  hero  is  shown  falling  of«  his 
horse.  Mr.  Milne  changed  the  title.  11 
is  now  "To  Have  the  Honor"  He  said 
to  a  reporter:  "We  have  had  no  end  of 
•Prince'  plays.  This  week  the  Stock 
Exchange  Dramatic  and  Operatic  So- 
cletfare  appearing  in  'The  Right  Hand 
of  the  Prince.'  I  should  have  thought 
that  title  might  have  been  more  rea- 
sonably objected  to  than  mine,  on  the 
ground  that  It  might  be  taken  to  refer 
fo  the  fact  that  the  Prince  cf  Wales  s 
right  hand  often  geta  out  of  action 
Through  shaking  hands  with  so  many 

''And'' Mr.  Milne  "cannot  understand 
the  workings"  of  the  censor's  mentality. 
The  mental  operations  of  censorship  In 
regard  to  Pla:^  and  books  In  this  coun- 
try are  also  deep,  unfathomable,  often 
absurd.    N 

Cal  wouldn't  let  a  glee 
him.  Now.  If  he  will  do  ^ot^fth  ng  about! 
male  quartets,  we'll  support  him.— 
cago  Tribune. 

M  Andre  Coeuroy  is  the  author  of  al 
leaked  book.  "Muslque  et  Utterature^ 
He  has  read  everything  In  French  Ger- 
Sln.  Russian  and  EngUsli  P^rta'^j^J^"  I 
the  reciprocal  Influence  of  the  two  arU. 
We  especially  enjoyed  his  oomments  on 
Dickens's  "Humphrey  CUnkeri  Clo, 
see  page  105). 


( 

iidon  aiarl«  in  Iu.h  Lmul.  jii«t  lAib- 
i  sai's  that  »t  thn  first  ni«l»t  of 
>  Irvine's  "Hamlet,"  all  the  ro- 
rs  were  there  with  their  note- 
Thl3  was  In  1874.  Drnmatlc 
>  Hi -ism  ha3  change*  Its  methods. 
Tears  a«o  saw  a  music  critic  In  Bos- 
ton taking  voluminous  notes  at  con- 
certs. 

Mr.  Solito,  who  has  been  dellgh'.lns 
London  audiences  by  his  playing  the 
piano,  says  his  success  is  due  to  his 
wife.  She  critlclies  him;  she  selects  his 
encore  pieces.  "I  play  for  my  wife.  If 
I  play  badly  perhaps  she  wlU  die.  Oh, 
what  a  resnonslblUty." 

•We  spoke  last  Saturday  of  the  au- 
dience In  Philadelphia  choosing:  the  pro- 
gram of  the  last  concert  of  the  Phila- 
delphia orchestra.  The  audience  In 
Minneapolis  chose  this  program:  Tchai- 
kovsky's Fifth  Symphony.  I.lszfs  "Pre- 
ludes.'" Grlee's  "Peer  Gynt,"  Schelllne's 
"Victory  Ball."  Tchaikovsky's  overture, 
"1812."  Tlie  overture  was  not  played; 
othe™-l.se  the  concert  would  have  be€h 
too  long.  Beethoven's  Fifth  came  sec- 
ond in  the  symphonies  voted  upon;  the 
"London"  symphony  of  Vaughan  Will- 
lams  camo  third.  No  one  apparently 
wished  to  hear  anything  ilso  by  Beet- 
hoveff  and  Johannes  Brahms  was  whol- 
ly Ignored. 

Pudge  Hen  writes:  "The  management 
of  the  Capitol  Theatre.  New  York,  en-  J 
gaged  a  sextet  to  create  the  proper  at- 
mosphere for  the  showing  of  the  film 
version  of  'Three  Weeks.'  Children 
should  not  be  admitted."  I 

Colette  In  Le.  Matin  has  this  to  say  of ' 
Debussy:  "Standing,  he  employed  at 
the  same  time  his  voice,  arms  and  feet. 
Two  bla«k  spiral  locks  of  hair  danced 
on  his  forehead.  HU  faun-like  laugh 
did  not  respond  to  our  laughter,  but  to 
Interior  excitement,  and  I  graved  in  my 
memory  the  Image  lof  the  great  master 
of  French  music  at  work.  Inventing,  In 
our  presence,  the  jazz-band." 

The  Technology  Choral  Society,  , 
Stephen  Townsend  conductor,  will  give 
Its  third  annual  concert  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  to- 
morrow evening.  The  club  will  be  as- 
sisted by  George  S.  Dane,  baritone.  The 
program  will  co5«ist  wholly  of  Fk-ed 
Field  Bullard's  compositions.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  class  of  '87.  The  con- 
cert Is  open  to  the  public. 

George  Dw>-er,  tenor,  and  Florence 
McGulnness,  soprano,  wHl  give  a  con- 
cert In  Stelnert  hall  tonight. 

Dennis  A.  McCarthy  writes:  "A 
friend  of  mine  remarks  that  it  was 
about  time  for  the  'movies'  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  Ten  Commandments. 
■Sure  '  says  he.  'they've  been  showm 
us  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  long  enough'  " 

B  P.  G.  •writes,  "In  our  little 
village  In  western  Massachusetts  In  the 
early  1900's  the  Weaver  System  of  mu- 
sical training  gave  us  two  legends  by 
Which  to  determine  the  status  of  do. 
They  were  as  follows:  'Good  Deeds 
^*  By*5  Bearing  Frulf  «a4  'GoDpwn 

I  and  Enter  by  Force.'  I  always  pre- 
ferred the  first;  it  made  me  feel  so 
religious." 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Reed:  "There  are  two 
Jingles  for  the  'sharp  keys,'  one  Is 
'Good  deeds  are  ever  bearing  fru't, 
which  Is  not  complete,  as  the  key  of  C 
sharp  is  left  out.  The  complete  sen- 
tence Is  ^Id  doUars  are  ever  bright 
for  children.'  " 


The  pu'blicatlon  of  a  life  of  Eugene 
Scribe,  dramatist  and  librettist.  Is  an- 
nounced. Helnrich  Heine,  speaking  of 
Auber's  "Part  du  Dlable,"  for  which 
Scribe  wrote  the  libretto,  made  the  fol- 
lowing pleasant  remarks:  "The  two  are 
witty,  elegant.  Inventive;  they  even 
have  passion.  The  one  lacks  only  poe- 
try; the  other,  musle." 

Articles  about  the  theatre,  written  by 
Alphonse  Daudet  from  1874  to  1880  for 
the  Journal  Official,  have  been  pulb- 
Ushed  by  Flamimarion,  Paris.  Daudet 
was  vexed  by  toothless  comedians.  Ha 
asked  (page  193)  why  they  did  not  pro- 
cure a  nice,  neatly— fitting  china  set 
"Why  la  there  not  a  shop  where  ac- 
cessory grinders  can  be  obtained,  as 
shops  with  false  bellies,  hair,  calfs? 
Not  only  are  teeth  Indispensable  for 
good  vocal  emission;  nothing  Is  more 
distressing  than  these  shadowy  mouths 
mumbling  Joy  or  sorrow,  these  death- 
head  grins,  grimaces  with  devastated 
gums." 

But  the  fit  of  the  teeth  should  be 
guaranteed.  The  last  time  we  saw 
"East  Lynne"  a  veteran  English  actor 
whistled  his  lines. 


George  Dwyer,  Tenor,  and 
'l^orence  Maguinness 

By  PHILIP  H.\LE  '  i 
Two  voung  singers.  Gror?:e  Dwyer. 
tfnor.  "an.l  Florence  MaguSn.ncss,  so- 
prano,- gave  a  concert  la?t  night  in 
fneln«'t  hall.  -lessic  Fleming  \  ose 
rl.iyed'thc  piano  Hccompanimcnts. 

M-^  b«Tcr  sang  "Star  vlclno"  and 
•  vauo  ben  Sposso''  by  Uosa,  Caoclnis' 
ftcauUtm  •'.■\marilli,"  a  neglible  "Can-^o- 
nctta'*  -bv  Sibclla.  lie  followed  this 
g  oup.  recalled,  with  a  ballad  of  a  cer- 
tain Ii'ish  genlleman  who  envied  Mc- 
C^lntv  Alive  and  dead.  Mr.  Dwyer  also 
sang,  According  to  the  program,  songs 
bv  Brahms.  Chadwick,  Kramer,  Sohu- 
iranM.-Dvorak,  I.oud.  Schneider.  Bassett 
and  "Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thino 
.  Eyes,':  a  song  that  as  yet  has  ndt  been 
frowned  upon  by  prohibitionists. 

Ilfv.  .  Itas   an   agreeable,    manly  ^•olcc 
■prUich-fie  uses -for  one  so  young,  with 
,  .,nsi<«rable  skill.     At  times  tl  c  final 
,a<lcno-^  were  not  wel    Pl^rascd.  The 
-ingcr.,  would    come    abruptly    to  he 
^xui,  -bymghig  in  the  final  note  of  "jcj 
■lisure  with  a  jerk,  as  in  the  second  song! 
of  Rosa,'s  and  the  sons  by  bibcUa.  He 
\r  evidently  in  earnest,  wishing  to 
terpref.  and  not  merely  sing  the  notes.) 
TMucsse.  grace  and  elegance  may  come, 
to  lum  'with   further   study   and   rscU-  I 
criticlsHi.    His  humor,  as  displa>-ed'  in  I 
thr,  TtfcGinty  song,  was  not  forced  and 
;(  «-as  contagiou.":.  -  ' 

We  rubbed  our  eyes  when.  ,  we .  J-oaQ  | 
tliat  Miss  Maguinness  was  to  ■  sing 
"lOCh'Sf  once  famous  -Vir  and  \ana- 
ti'-ns, -an  old  war-horse  on  \vhich  col- 
o-atura  sopranos  used  to  mount  gal- 
lanlly'aiid  ride  to  glory  or  destruction. 
'Viiis  Composition  used  to  be  on  pro- 
Ki-imsWith  "aobert  toi  que  J'aime  and 
Harrison  Millard's  "Waiting '—ah,  that 
■Waiti&ig";  The  stars  shine  on  hes 
j  palhwto— Come  for  my  arms  arc 
V  r  ary,?"  etc. 

IMigai'Maguinness  sang  these  fond  vari- 
;h  lions  easily;  with  commendable  aguuy 
'  and  with  generalrt^  pure  intonation.  'I'he 
-laccato  pas.sagos  were  clean-cut:  the 
f  •  ireme  upper  not^os  were  now  of  crj-s- 
f^iline-fluality.  now  «  little _brealhv. 

The-£it;ier  songs  she  chose  were  of  tho_ 
•i.ii'd  kotinelimes  described  as  ballads  of 
tbr-  ■■heart  and  lionio.  It  is  not  ncces- 
<  M  v  tQSive  the  titles.  She  sang  these 
r-nple  ilittles  with  clear  enunciation. 
I  unfailing  gusto.     .Vs  for  her  skill 

'  interpretation  there  is  nothing  to  be 
iiid.  for  .c=he  had  little  or  no  opport_u- 
oUv  to  show  Wlnat  she  could  do.  >.o 
.!.)-;ibt  she  wished  to  please  by  top- 
rnits  and  popular  ballads,  and  m  this 
,l.c  sUcgeeded.  U  would  be  a  pity  il 
i  .The  sl\ajild  reit  content  with  such  pro- 
I  grams.--;;' 

An  audience  of  good  si/,c  was  ap- 
i^';  usivelv  demonstrative.  Kach  singer 
i,--; ponded  to  the  recall-.  wUh  amazing 
i".omptn'e;3E. 

We  are  all  too  canny;  we  want  to  pre- 
,  serve  our  form.  I  refraih  from  setting 
!down  things  In  this  column  because  I 
fear  that  they  may  give  me  away.  1 
refrain  from  speaking  of  what  I  care 
lor  most  because  it  might  put  me  out 
i«f  gear  with  my  company.  I  am  self- 
conscious  when  I  quote  a  line  of  verse. 
I  don't  like  to  go  to  a  funeral  without 
I  T.earing  a  top-hat.— A.  N.  M.  in  the 
'  Manchester  Guardian. 

And  so  today  U  will  be  safer  to  give 
this  column  to  our  noble  band  of  con- 
tributors. 

■  But  we  cannot  help  noting  that  Mme. 
Jfarguerite  d'Alvare?,  the  passionate 
Peruvian  contralto,  is  telling  the  story 
of  her  life  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of 
the  N.  Y.  World.  The  title  of  her  auto-  ] 
biography  is  "The  Men  Who  Loved 
Me." 

Fie,  fie,  Maraguerlte!  The  old  say-! 
ing,  "Kiss,  but  never  tell,"  should  hold 
good  even  in  the  opera  house. 

I:i  the  first  instalment  she  has  thrown 
overboard  the  hot-headed  but  noble  j 
Count  Ferdinand  Arroya  of  the  Spanish 
embassy  In  London,  and  she  promises 
to  tell  of  her  encounter  at  Brussels 
I  with  "the  famous  and  dissolute  King 
I  Leopold."  How  u'.a  a\ie  escape  him? 
We  await  next  Sunday  with  feverish 
expectation. 

!  WITH  A  PICKAXE? 

fHcaaiine  in  tlie  Evening  Transcript. ) 

ImNER  HEADS  DENTISTS 

DEAR  DEAD  DAYS  BEYOND  RECALL 

As  the  World  Wags :  , 

Swiss  As?  Swiss  S?  Nay,  nay.  Ober  s 
of  blessed  memory  served  a  potent  "Sul- 
sfesse"  which  lingers  yet  in  old-time 
memories.    V)on  t   you  remember  (you 


surely  do  If  iou  eNer'^frank  ilirr<  In  con- 
ciLiwlon)  Ihc  "Kernlekcrbliu"  served  at 
that  same  ovcrlllumliiHted  bar  on  Win- 
ter place?  "TwuM  a  Goliath  of  pousse 
cuffn.  with  black  roffee  as  one  of  the 
strata.  Authoritative?  Yea,  verily  Two 
were  the  limit  for  the  hardest  head,  hut 
the  neophyte,  nilsJudgliiB  Us  potency, 
often  Insisted  that  he'd  like  a  third.  The 
mixologist  sent  for  .t  cab  as  ho  served 
the  third,  and  'twas  always  needed.  But, 
when  drunk  once  In  an  evening,  after  a 
good  dinner.  It  had  a  most  soothing  and 
peace-bringing  effect— this  was  the  best 
Of  all  -vrorlds,  and  Ober's  was  the  best 
place  In  It.  l-'althfuUy,  but  thirstily, 

'  L.  C.  W. 

ADD  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  gallery  of  store  signs,  may  be 
there  Is  a  more  or  less  honorable  place 
for  one  which  I  am  credibly  informed 
used  to  appear,  and  probably  still  does, 
over  a  tobacco  shop  in  Canton,  O.,  op- 
posite the  McKlnley  Hotel.  It  reads 
thus: 

SMOK  PIPES  AND 
SQUIRTIN  TERBACKER 

E.  E.  W. 

We  have  heard  of  "catin'  tobacco." 
but  never  "squlrtin'."  In  the  sixties  men 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  chawed  "Sol- 
ace." "Mayflower"  came  into  use  later. 
Fine-cut,  both.  The  tin  foil  was  eagerly 
1  sought  by  us  youngsters  to  make  an  Im- 
j  presslve  ball.  The  sexton  In  the  Old 
Church  chewed  tobacco  as  he  went  up 
I  and  down  the  aisles.  The  eloquent  mln- 
i  Ister  chewed.  We  have  been  told  that 
'  chewing  tobacco  was  on  sale  at  the  most 
j  celebrated  club  in  Boston  until  20  or  25 
years  ago. — Ed, 


"RABBIT"    AND  "REPLICA" 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your 
explanation  of  Welsh  Rabbit,  a  reform 
I  have  tried  for  several  years  to  bring 
about  on  the  menu  of  a  famous  summer 
'  resort,  but  thua  far  in  the  face  of  moun- 
tains of  evidence,  without  success. 

Now  If  you  would  use  your  force  In 
the  reformation  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"reiplica"  you  would  do  the  world  a  ser- 
vice, and  me  personally  a  favor. 

AVhen  I  read  of  the  erectio-.i  of  a  gate- 
[■(vay  to  be  a  "replica"  of  one  In  Eng- 
1  land,  it  seems  inexcusable.  Again  in  the 
"Official  Bulletin,  National  Society  Sons 
of  the  Revolution"  for  March,  page  60, 
In  the  account  given  of  Boston  Tea 
Party  celebration,  it  says:  "On  the  sec- 
ond balcony  hung  replicas  of  the  differ- 
ent flags  carried  by  the  revolutionai-y 
arrnies,"  etc.,  both  of  which  are  impos- 
sibilities. 

In  the  Corcoran  art  gallery  in  Wash- 
ington is  a  replica  of  the  statue  at  'Ver- 
sailles, by  "Vela,  and  known  as  "The 
Last  Days  of  Napojeon."  That  is  a 
replica,  because  it  was  made  by  the 
same  sculptor  who  made  the  original, 
and  of  the  same  material,  and  size.  Had 
Borglum  reproduced  the  same  original, 
however  exact,  it  would  have  bee)» 
merely  a  copy,  and  not  a  replica. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 
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MALE,  OR  FEMALE? 

As  the  World  Wags; 

It  was  a  surprise,  not  unwelcome,  to 
a  humble  admirer  of  the  erudite  editor 
of  your   column   to   find   even   hirn  a 
human— either  fallible,   if  there  really  : 
are  some  things  he  does  not  know  or  i 
becomingly  modest,  if  to  encourage  the  [ 
rest  of  us,  there  are  some  tjiings  he 
pretends  not  to  know.  ; 

Anent  the  item  "On  Tombstones"  in 
this  morning's  column,  we  would  not 
wish  to  think  that  the  editor  would 
willingly  do  injustice  to  the  (late  la- 
mented) gentlemen  who  were  the  treed 
men  of  Lucius  Valerius.  Happy  mem- 
ories of  hours  spent  in  Minton  Warren's 
class  In  epigraphy  seem  to  warrant  us 
in  suggesting  that  the  three  names  to  ! 
which  your  correspondent  refers  were 
not  women  but  men,  and  that  in  each 
case  the  Baricha,  Zabda  and  Achiba  of 
the  inscription  was  a  man  <we  guess  of 
Numidlan  extraction),  who  was  later 
freed  by  his  owner,  L.  Valerius,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  custom  assumed 
that  owner's  name,  to  which  he  added 
his  own.  ADDISON  P.  ALLNUT. 

HOLLYWOOD  ENGLISH 

As  the  World  AVags: 

I  was  "de-lighted"  to  read  your  words 
in  regard  to  "Welsh  Rabbit,"  as  1  have 
for  many  years  been  "doing  my  bit"  to 
persuade  my  acquaintances  that  "rab- 
bit" was  the  correct  word. 

At  one  time  I  was  on  the  House  com- 
mittee of  the  Boston  ^rt  ClMb,  and  one 
of  my  first  acts  was  to  get  the  word 
"rarebit"  removed  from  the  bill  of  fare, 
but,  in  a  very  short  time  after  I  re- 
signed from  the  committee  the  pre- 
posterous word  appeared  again. 

As  to  lexicograflcal  authority,  you 
might  have  added  both  the  Standard 
and  the  Century,  as  both  support  the 
correct  usage. 

Out  here  the  English  language  suf- 
fers, I  think,  a  little  more  than  in  the 
Bast.  "Strata."  "data"  and  "can- 
delabra" are  almost  always  singular 
number.  I  saw,  on  a  catalogue,  "can- 
delabrae"  which  was  a  new  eccentricity 
tome.  ELIOT  L.  CALDWELL. 

Hollyvi'ood,  Cal. 


OLD  SOBERSIDES 

Aye,  tear  her  tatlerr-d  ennlgn  down! 

Long  as  It  waved  on  high. 
She  lias  joined  the  Volstead  navy 

That's  to  make  the  ocean  dry. 
AmhcrKt,  N.  H    .     ABEL  ADAMS. 

MORE  "SIGNS  AND  WONDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags:  » 

Win  you  please  allot  at  my  expense 
one  special  double  niche  In  tli«  Hall  of 
Immortals  to 

W.  J.  SHEARER  &.  SOS 
Barbers 

I  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  humbly  submit.  Incidentally,  as  a 
specimen  of  Ilellenlzod  phonetic  Eng- 
lish this  card  displayed  on  a  frMit  stand 
in  the  Sunshine  city: 

VUINCH  OUANG 
1    Bt.  Petersburg,  Fla  ,     JSMMAQEn.  ' 

HARVARD  ACTORS 
aVE  CZECH  PLAY 

'  FINE  ARTS  theatre;— "The  Mak- 
ropolous  Secret,"  by  Karel  Kapek,  pre- 
sented by  the  Harvard  Dramatic  Club 
as  Its  27th  production,  under  the  direc- 
tion Of  Edward  Massey,  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Emilia   Marty  ..Frances  Kydo 

Jaroslav  Ptu«  Eduardo  Sanchez 

Alt>ert  Grepor  Bernard  Barton 

Janek  Pros  Whitney  Cromwell 

Krlstlna  Dorothy  LcacJl*Uer 

Dr.  Kolenaty.  D.  D.  DrlacoU 

Vltek  Donald   W.  Keyea 

Mechanic  Lendon  Snedeker 

Scrub-woman  Helen  R.  Kllngon 

Chamber-maid  Khodlta  Edwards 

Physician  Philip  R.  Hepburn 

Hauk-Sendorf  Ira  V.  Morrl.-! 

Again  through  the  medium  of  that 
enterprising  group  of  players,  the  Har- 
vard Dramatic  Club,  a  play  new  to 
America  has  been  performed  on  our 
stages,  twice  In  Cambridge,  and  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre. 
A  season  ago  It  was  considered  for 
Broadway  production,  but  for  various 
reasons  the  iplay  was  held  In  aljeyance, 
although  It  had  been  peirformed  in 
Prague  the  season  before. 

So  the  dramatic  club  made  Its  own 
translation  from  the  Czech,  engaged 
Mr.  Edward  Massey  to  direct  them  and 
Miss  Frances  Hyde  of  the  Stage  Guild 
to  play  Emilia  Marty,  the  weary  ex- 
ponent of  longevity,  whose  father  had 
discovered  what  became  hno^wn  as  "the 
Makropolous  secret"  for  prolonging 
human  life  to  some  three  hundred 
years.  "R.  U.  R.,"  and  now  this  more 
recent  Kapek  play,  makes  few  demands 
of  the  actor,  expect  that  he  be  clear 
and  intelligent,  and  the  dramatic  club 
did  well  with  It.  It  made  little  differ- 
ence, for  the  play  Is  so  ob^vdously  the 
thing. 

In  his  program  notes  for  the  Prague 
performance,  Kapek  tells  that  his  Idea 
had  waxed  warmly  before  he  had  ■writ- 
ten "  R.  U.  R.";  that  Mr.  Shaw's  some- 
what similar  thesis  In  "Back  to  Methu- 
saleh"  was  merely  coincidence;  that'  he, 
Kapek,  had  first  thought  of  making  hlB 
into  a  novel;  and  that  his  Idea  "grew 
out  of  the  theoi-y  of  Prof.  Mecnlk  that 
age  is  caused  by  an  auto-lntoxlcatlng 
organism." 

Still  having  the  same  underlying  _ 
'  theme.  Shaw  and  Kapek  vary  gn*Hy 
both  as  to  dramatic  handling  and  In 
their  conclusions.  Again,  in  more  pop- 
ular vein,  Gertrude  Atherton  dallied  with 
the  idea  of  rejuvenation  via  Dr.  Stel- 
nach.  „   _  „ 

Kapek's  new  play,  like    R.  U.  K., 
wastes  no  words,  nor  persons;  in  each  , 
he  exemplifies  an  attitude  toward  his 
central  idea;  his  Vltek  la  humanitarian, 
(  wishing  to  share  the  great  secret  with 
the  people;  his  lawTer,  Dr,   Kolenaty , 
1  would  use  It  selfishly;  his  Jaroslav  Pni«, 
»  like  Nitzsche.  would  give  It  over  to  the 
f  strong  and  so  establish  an  aristocracy 
i  of  longevity:    his  Haul-Sendorf  would 
I  apportion  years  to  those  desiring  them 
i  and  Emilia  Marty,  who  has  lived  the  30H 
I  years,  tells  them  of  the  uselessness  of 
such  existence,  Its  dulness  and  disillu- 
sion, and  yet,  despite  this,  her  fear  c* 
'  dcith. 

So  with  the  secret  of  ImmortalVe-- 
within  their  grasp,  they  allow  tha  girl 
Kri.stlna  to  do  as  she  w^ill  with  it;  to 
i  burn  the  scrap  of  paper,  and  after  the 
SCO  yeatrs  of  its  hidden  existence,  the 
Makropolous  secret  Is  destroyed,  for 
some  of  them  are  afraid  to  try  it,  an(i 
others  now  do  not  want  It. 

There  Is  a  well  constructed  plei 
which  leads  to  the  third  act  In  whlcli^ 
;he  suspected  Emilia  Marty  confess* 
before  the  pseudo-revolutionary  trlj 
bunal  which  has  been  contrived  ttf 
frighten  her  into  confession,  that  ahi 
has  not  forged  documents,  that  shfl 
has  not  forged  the  names  of  the  v»'* 
rlous  opera  singers,  but  that  she, 
Emilia  Marty,  is  all  of  them,  and  was 
born  In  1585.  Kapek,  unlike  Shaw,  is 
never  discurs'lve:  his  ideas  are  theatri- 
cally couched;  and  his  persons,  though 
they  may  be  mouthpieces,  are  wel! 
differentiated. 


An  undertaklnfr  and  an  accompUsh- 
uent  of  which  the  dramatic  club  may 
well  be  proud,  for  despite  the  obvious 
■    •  rMirish-ness  of  various  of  the  play- 
10  whole  was  moit  IntelllKent.  and 
Hyde,  ii<=  Emilia  Marty,  seemed 
MSf  the  nostalgia,  the  coma  of  th^ 
,n  who  had  lived  .-o  fully  and  so 
,       that  life  was  meaningless. 

E.  O. 


<  The  Littleton  Courier  gives  alarmlnff 
accounts  of  railway  travel  from  "Ver- 
mont to  N'ew  Hampshire.  We  learn 
from  a  correspondent  at  Gilman,  Vt., 
tha.t  the  only  through  train  leaving-  for 
St.  Johnsburi',  and,  If  on  time,  making 
close  connection  with  the  B.  &  M.  fast 
train  for  Boston  remains  at  St.  Johns- 
bnr.v  "long  enough  for  a  man  to  kiss 
the  baby,  but  not  get  shaved.'" 

Inhabitants  of  Gilman  went  one  day  to 
purcha.se  haberdashery,  suits,  hats  and 
coats  at  St.  Johnsbury. 

"As  the  train  approached  Concord  a 
firs  broke  out  In  one  of  the  cars  due  to 
an  overheated  stove,  and  for  a  momsnt 
It  looked  disastrous,  but  was  finally 
subdued  by  a  bucket  brigade  of  the 

,  trainmen.  Tlie  excitement  of  it  helped 
to  put  the  passengers  In  a  jocular  rnood, 
as  each  one  had  some  comment  to  make 
concerning  the  road,   especially  about 

i  the   petition   for  a   morning   train  to 

i  Portland.  Riding  In  a  mixed  train  from 
S?t.  Jolmsbury  to  Gilman  Is  not  what  It 
is  cracked  up  to  be." 

Let  us  look  at  the  pleasanter  side  of 
life  in  Gilman; 

"Spring  Is  surely  here,  as  Harrj'  Hen- 
son,  the  father  of  the  town  and  the 
self-possessor  of  one  of  America's  fam- 
ous cars,  a  Ford,  has  been  giving  dem- 
onstrations In  the  art  of  handling  one. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Henson  lias  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  In  giving 
•Henry'  a  new  coat  and  even  brighten- 
ing up  the  wheels  with  a  vivid  red  in 
order  to  make  his  baby  grand  look  per- 
fect. But  he  must  have  neglected  the 
organs  of  his  car:  for  when  he  tried  to 
take  it  out  on  Its  initial  trip  of  the 
season  Henry  refused  to  percolate." 


ROUGH    ON  SHAW 

L.  Ij.  W.  of  Rockland,  Me.,  asks: 
"Who  wrote  the  poem,  'If  I  Should  Die 
Tonight.' 

"When  I  was  a  schoolgirl  this  poem 
appeared  In  a  Boston  newspaper.  The 
poem  W33  signed  'author  unknown.' 
This  was  about  the  year  1878.  While 
\*lsitlng  in  Boston  a  year  ago,  I  at- 
tended a,  club  entertainment.  A  dram- 
atic reader  gave  a  play  by  Bernard 
Shaw;  at  the  conclusion  she  read,  'If  I 
Should  Die  Tonight.'  I  was  presented 
to  the  attractive  young  reader  and  I 
asked  her  who  was  the  author  of  the 
poem.  She  said;  'X  don't  know;  the  ini- 
tials "B.  S."  were  In  the  corner.'  Is 
Bernard  Shaw  claiming  the  authorship 
of  a  poem  written  forty-six  years  ago?" 

A  POPLAR  MOTHER 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
If  you  care  for  childi^en,  - 
I  pray  you  look  on  these; 
A  million  in  the  arms 
Of  this  slimmest  of  trees! 
.V  million  little  mouths  drinking 
Tier  sweet  white  milk, 
^\'hll6  she  arrays  them  royally 
II  pale  fine  silk! 
!  sn  million  twiggy  fingers 
At  her  rich  young  breast- 
By  the  time  her  hair  is  white 
.She'll  deserve  her  rest! 
Brookllne.  P.  D. 


A  VERMONT  SUNDAY 

(Aacutneyvllle  Xote  In  Vermont  Journal, 
Windsor.) 

,  The  services  have  been  resumed  at 
i  I'lf  church  at  2  o'clock  Sunday  after- 
I  noons  and  many  who  want  to  attend 

ire  kept  away  by  auto  loads  of  com- 
'  pany.  One  man  says  he  wishes  he  could 
•  >avf-    one    Sunday    to    himself.  One 

voman  reports  three  auto  loads  coming 
I  as  they  were  through  dinfier  and  none 
i  of  the  visitors  had  had  any  dinner,  so 
i  ^h=;  didn't  go  to  church,  but  had  to  get 

anollif r  dinner.    It  is  getting  to  be  a 
1  nuisruce. 
] 

I  A«(  as  World  Wags: 

I  Daylight  saving  Is  a  wonderful  device. 
Tb.fy  do  not  do  things  by  halves  in  New 
Yr.r.c.  I  registered  at  a  large  hotel. 
Th»  unspoiled  page  of  the  registry  which 
r  blemished  with  my  chirography  was 
iieaded  "Saturday,  May  2nd."  I  hoped 
'f'  find  the  next  day  the  town  open  on 
S;  nday.  T.  W.  G. 

w  York. 

CHEEREOI 

-A-s  the  World  V/ags: 

Let  us  add  to  the  list  of  "Chronic  In- 
accuracies" the  radio  weather  reports. 
I  Inclose  cllpnlngs  from  two  Boston  dally 
newspapers  of  the  same  date. 

^  sijgg.  st  that  this  new  tschool  of  re- 
's vrite  a  series  of  articles  and 
■  'i9iri.  numbered,  with  their  news- 


pii]    ■  '       V    I.. I 

Porno  .MU'  I'Mil  ii  iiuiiili"'  ^>r  .i,  roiorcd 
ball  out  of  a  bag  as  In  lotto  and  publish 
the  report  thUM  called  for.  This  would 
at  least  give  unlformlLv  to  the  accounts 
in  the  different  dallies  and  give  the 
reador.s  the  Impression  that  the  repor- 
ters knew  something  about  radio,  which 
they  don't,  in  this  respect  they  re- 
scmhlf  the  average  -salesman  In  the  re- 
tall  ludlo  supply  shop.  Having  filed 
their  stuff,  they  could  then  go  to  the 
country  for  a  week's  vacation.  No  one 
v'ou'd  know  any  more  nor  less  than  un- 
der present  conditions.  C.  R.  JOY. 
East  Lexington. 

PLEASE  EXPLAIN 
(From  tbe  Cssaan  Reportai) 
For  Sale 

Dark  Red  Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 
two   months  old.    Dam   giving  351bs. 
Extra  isliapo,  $45.00  with  papers.  Will 
take  cossett  sheep  or  hens  In  exchange. 
Guy  C.  Hasklns,  Grafton  N.H. 


GRANDMA  TODAY 

(For  As  the  World  IWagt) 
My  hair  is  brown, 

Tis  duo  to  henna's  Titian  stain. 
My  brows  are  Japanesy  thin; 

My  tweezers  made  the  same. 
The  lovely  dimples  in  my  chin 
A  "beauty  special"  made  with  par 
rafCin. 
As  for  my  roseate  hue, 
Rouge  Vegetal  much  to  yotjr  cheeks 
can  do. 

My  lips  were  somewhat  set; 

The  lipstick  toned  them  up 
And  made  that  rosebud  arch; 

Sure  sign  of  a  coquette. 
No  need  to  speak  of  ears! 

My  hair  conceals  those  lines, 
What  matter  if  I  hear  not  well, 

I'm  moving  with  the  times. 

BONA  VENTUR.\. 

Clinton. 

LATE  CANDIDATES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  popularity  of  radio  leads  me  to 
suggest  the  following  for  membership 
in  the  academy — on  a  co-operative 
basis,  of  course: 

Jesse  Watts,  electrician,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

J.  A.  Houle,  radio  supplies.  Whits 
River  Junction,  Vt. 

Also,  though  the  domestic  supply  is 
ample,  I  should  like  to  suggest: 

Levi  &  Cohen,  Imported  skins,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

STREET  CAR  ACCIDENTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that,  when  one-man  street 
cars  are  Involved  in  accidents,  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  accidents 
state  that  the  cars  are  one-man  cars; 
when  two-man  cars  are  Involved  in 
accidents,  the  newspaper  accounts  do 
not  state  that  the  cars  are  two-man 
cars.  There  should  be  no  such  dis- 
crimination In  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  accidents  in  which  street  cars  are 
involved.  If  in  the  case  of  accidents  in 
which  cars  of  the  one-man  type  are 
Involved  tbe  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
accidents  state  that  the  cars  are  of  that 
type,  but  in  the  case  of  accidents  In 
which  cars  of  the  two-man  type  are 
involved  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
accidents  do  not  state  that  the  cars  are 
of  the  t>vo-man  type,  the  public  is  sure 
to  get  the  impression  that  one-man  ears 
are  more  likely  to  be  involved  in  acci- 
dents than  are  two-man  car.s — an  im- 
pression which  I  think  is  erroneous. 

Brookllne.  OBSERVERi 

Everybody  knows  that  the  author  Is 
usually  the  worst  possible  judge  of  the 
acting  of  his  own  play.  He  knows  what 
he  wants,  but  he  does  not  know  how  It 
ought  to  be  done,  and  only  very  rarely 
will  he  admit  that  the  actor  does  know. 
Nevertheless,  he  gives  but  little  trouble 
as  a  rule,  because  he  is  soon  squashed 
by  the  prodifcer,  whose  word  is  law. 
As  far  as  the  actor  is  concerned,  he 
merely  steps  from  the  fryin-pan  into 
the  fire.  Actors  alone  know  what  ar- 
tistic sins  producers  can  commit!  And 
they  dare  not  tell,  although  they  art 
blamed  for  them.  An  example  of  this 
came  to  my  notice  some  time  ago,  when 
a  friend  of  mine  criticised  a  young 
acto#  adversely  for  over-actinpr.  H'^ 
wrote,  among  other  things,  that  It 
ought  to  be  possible  for  an  actor  to  i 
convey  the  impression  of  being  a  young ' 
bounder  without  putting  his  feet  on  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  I 
A  day  or  two  later  the  critic  received 
a  courteous  note  from  the  actor  ex- 
pressing cordial  agreement,  and  ending 
with  the  significant  question,  "but,  my 
dear  sir.  have  you  never  heard  of  'the 
producer".'" — A.  D.  Peters. 


Alexander  WooUcott  gives  the  title  "Enchanted  Aisles"  to  his  vol 
Time  of  "E-nthusiasms"  and  "Resentments,"  published  by  G.  P  Putnam'i 
Sons  of  New  York  and  London.  Some  of  the  articles  had  already  appearei 
in  nc'WBpapers  and  magazines. 

The  title  is  a  happy  one,  for  the  theatre  is  still  the  home  of  en 
chantment,  illusion  and  disillusion.  It  ■was  many  years  ago  that  we  sa'v 
■food's  minstrels  on  Broadway,  New  York,  nearly  opposite  the  St.  Nichola! 
iiotel,  if  our  child's  memory  serves;  many  years  ago  that  we  saw  "Henr; 
Dunbar,  the  Convict"  at  the  Boston  Museum  and  shuddercck  when  i 
corpse  was  brought  on  the  stage;  many  years  ago  that  we  saw  tht 
pantomimes  at  the  old  Theatre  Comique  in  this  city,  and  hearing  a  youni 
man  with  slushed  hair  say  to  his  companion,  having  looked  earnestlj 
through  his  opera  glass  at  a  ballet  dancer,  "She  has  a  fine  figure,"  thoughl 
in  our  rural  innocence  that  he  must  be  a  very  wicked  man,  an  abandonee 
character,  a  son  of  Belial,  flushed  -with  insolence  and  wine,  and  yet  todaj 
when  stern  duty  calls  us  to  the  theatre  we  feel  a  pleasurable  thrill  of  ex- 
pectation as  we  await  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  though  we  may  be  in  tht 
playhouse  only  to  confiinn  our  suspicions  concerning  the  drama  or  the  per- 
formance.   Yes,  even  the  aisles  are  enchanted. 

Mr.  Woqllcott  is  a  cheerful  person,  cheerful  even  in  his  "I'esentments." 
Many  of  us  followed  with  pleasure  his  adventures  when  he  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Times;  we  applauded  his  courage;  we  smiled  at 
his  wit.  It  was  not  always  necessary  to  share  his  opinions.  What  a 
stupid  world  it  would  be  if  we  all  thought  that  Mr.  Gillette  was  a  great 
actor,  or  that  John  Barrymore  was  the  ideal  Hamlet. 

We  followed  Mr.  WooUcott  when  he  left  the  Times  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Herald.  Now  he  is  completely  Munseyized  and,  alas,  is  on  an 
evening  newspaper  controlled  by  that  disposer  of  journals  and  shaker 
of  staffs. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Woollcott  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  con- 
sideraton  of  plays  and  mummers.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  and  fair- 
est chapters  of  the  book,  one  showing  insig<ht  and  sympathy,  is  the  one 
about  "a  happy,  little  old  man  named  Vladimir  de  Pachmann."  This  essay 
stands  out  in  both  relief  against  the  shabby  reviews  written  about  De 
Pachmann  by  certain  professional  music  critics  in  New  York. 
;  There  is  a  joyous  description  of  "Copey"  reading  at  the  Harvard  Club 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Copeland— we  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Woollcott  calling 
him  "Prof."  Copeland— sUting  his  ambition:  "to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
Manuel  Garcia,  who  was  a  teacher  until  his  hundredth  year  and  then 
turned  into  a  cigar." 

There  are  chapters  on  Stephen  Crane,  Neysa  McMein— of  whom  we 
confess  with  shame  we  never  (heard  until  we  saw  a  chapter  headed  with 
her  name  in  this  book— with  vivid  and  humorous  accounts  of  adventures  in 
France  outside  the  plavhouse— psychological  studies,  as  "The  Paris  Taxi- 
Driver  Considered  as  an  Artist."  Nor  does  Mr.  WocQlcott  refuse  to  discuss 
the  art  of  Mr.  Chaolin  and  that  of  Irving  Berlin. 


;     A  potted  version  of  "Don  G'ovanni 
lhas  Cn  given  at  the  Coliseum  Lon- 
■  Hon      Mozart's  first  lodging  in  London 
in  reci^  Court,  a  stone's  throw  from 
'c"oU::um^°"and  tHe   Clavichord  on  J 

^^^^lotto  was  used  m  these  perform- 
ances. 


"The  Six  Best  Plays."  Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Woollcott  is 
s<^  foolish  as  to  name  them  with  the  air  of  Solomon.  There  are  four  that 
he  really  enjoyed:  Sydney  Grundy's  "Arabian  Nights,"  given  at  the  Scol- 
lard  Opera  House,  which  is  over  a  grocery  store  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.;  a  certain 
animal  act  playing  in  the  Shubert  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  Utica  in  1908;  the 
Royal  Lilliputians  at  the  Coates  Opera  House,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  "The 
Survival  of  the  Fittest,"  in  which  Mr.  Love,  taking  the  part  of  a  gardener, 
'drew  from  Mr.  He>-wood  Broun  this  tribute:  "Mr.  Love's  idea  of  playing 
a  he  man  was  to  extend  his  chest  three  inches  and  then  follow  it  slowly 
across  the  stage." 

Among  his  other  "Enthusiasms"  are  Mmes.  Bernhardt  and  Duse, 
^Pauline  Lord,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Elsie  Jan  is,  John  Drew,  Morris  Gest  and  Mr. 
'tarkington,  of  whom  he  says,  "You  can't  be  many  minutes  with  his  books 
and  plays  before  you  begin  thinking  of  your  early  days.  ...  The 
fabric  of  American  life  as  he  sees  it— the  hum  of  distant  lawn  mowers 
whirring  through  summer  air,  the  swish  of  garden  hose  playing  at  sun- 
down on  phlox  and  petunia  and  heliotrope,  the  sound  of  neighbor  callmg 
to  neighbor,  the  fragrance  of  new-made  bread  sifting  from  sunny  kitchens, 
the  slow  ritualistic  mastication  of  Sunday  dinners  at  grandma's,  the  tat- 
tered bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,"  etc.— here  we  have  Mr. 
^^oollcott  at  his  best. 

■But  what  are  his  "Resentments"?  Reading  Kenneth  MacGowan's 
"theatre  of  Tomorrow,"  he  suspects  that  in  the  future  the  dramatist  ■will 
be  prompter  to  the  scenery  and  the  actor  will  be  abolished  for  good  and 
all  as  a  public  nuisance,  yet  he  is  sure  that  there  will  be  11  romances, 
"in  which  the  central  figure,  such  as  a  cowboy  or  a  toreador  or  a  t)andit, 
is  described  by  all  the  feminine  characters  as  a  wild,  hot-blooded,  splendid 
voung  animal,  and  is  played  by  an  actor  going  on  sixty -five,"  and  there 
will  be  147  plays  "in  which  the  central  feminine  character  shall  be  living 
of  (at  so«ne  time  previous)  shall  have  lived  in  sin."  He  does  not  like 
the  phrase  "an  emotional  actress,"  as  if  there  were  any  other  kind.  He 
dislikes  the  professional  dissenter  in  the  theatre.  (Is  it  possible  that  he 
Had  Mr.  Nathan  in  mind?)  He  found  "La  Tendresse,"  "Manhattan, 
^Morphia,"  "Sandro  Botticelli"  annoying  plays,  and  he  gives  the  reasons 
why  he  was  annoyed,  so  that  the  reader  is  thankful  he  was  spared  the 
ordeal. 

He  speaks  of  the  "Incautious  Drama."  "An  intelligent  and  sovereUrn 
airector  would  have  made  that  piece  ('The  Cup')  of  Mr.  Hurlburts 
into  another  'Rain.'  One  would  only  have  to  lock  the  manager  out  of  the 
theatre  and  blindfold  the  author  and  throw  him  into  the  cellar.  After 
that  a  little  judicious  cutting  would  do  the  trick." 

"The  Helpful  Drama"  is  a  delightfully  satirical  treatment  of  "The 
Pool,"  that  triumphant  example  of  theatrical  hokum.  We  are  sorry  he 
does  not  like  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  thejplay,  not  the  opera.  Here  is. 
perhaps,  a  case  of  imperfect  sympathy-  Wis  have  all  suffered,  those  of  us 
lyho  have  toiled  in  the  reviewers'  vineyard,  from  quotations  from  our 
'articles  doctored  for  the  purpose  of  eulogistic  advertisement,  in  which 
skilful  deletion  turns  condemnatory  criticism  or  moderate  rapture  into  flwn- 
i^ig  praise.  Mr.  Woollcott  treats  of  this  practice  in  the  article  headed 
",Unfamiliar  Quotations." 

Nor  is  the  "speaker  of  the  evening"  one  of  his  idols.  Here  he  touches  a 
human  chord.    Ha  mentions  the  gratifying  climax  at  the  end  of  one  of 


:,  .  -  'TDimimii  nas. "  "TIu  a  town  near  Rome, 

th«  occasion  the  dedication  of  a  bridge,  and  the  cLinax  comes  when,  after 
ages  of  local  oratory,  Caligula  lifts  a  lazy,  jewelled  hand  as  a  sign,  to  his 
:o!diery  to  charge  forward  and  pitch  everyone  present  into  the  Tiber.  And 
,uite  right,  too." 


If  you  read  in  your  newspaper  that  Mr.  Woollcott  is  sailing  for  Europe, 
don't  send  liim  a  basket  of  fruit  or  a  book.  "There  is  no  routine  kindness 
"Te  annoying  than  the  bon  voyage  gift.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  reg- 
arity  your  friends  can  select  a  little  something  for  which  you  could  have 
no  possible  use  at  sea  or  a  big  something  for  which  you  could  find  no 
hxnn  at  all  in  your  luggage."  Send  him  a  questionnaire  with  sealed 
answers,  such  as  he  compiled  for  a  family,  beginning  with  "To  whom  was 
'Jane  Eyre'  dedicated?"  ending:  "What  great  Austrian  on  his  deathbed 
besought  his  friends  to  send  him  the  works  of  Fenimore  Cooper?" 

"Such  a  gift  can  be  prepared  for  about  seven  cents,  including  paper, 
stamps,  and  wear  and  tear  on  your  reference  books." 

"De  Senectute."  Describing  himself  as  a  "slippered  pantaloon  slink- 
ing toward  a  37th  birthday,"  he  faces  the  fact — he  is  the  only  one  that 
admits  it — that  he  has  never  written  and  will  never  write  anything  that 
wfll  live  after  him.  But  there  are  things,  he  says,  that  he  has  not  A\Titten 
and  they  should  be  mentioned  in  the  obituary  in  his  home-town  newspaper. 
He  never  wrote  "anent";  he  never  called  children  "the  kiddies";  he  never 
\ised  the  word  "personality,"  nor  the  phrases  "so  to  speak"  and  "as  it 
were";  he  oncr*  wrote  an  article  about  Maude  Adams  and  Barrie  and 
abstained  from  using  the  words  "charm"  and  "whimsicality";  he  never 
sent  a  joke  to  Life  about  the  difference  between  a  pessimist  and  an 
optimist. 

"In  quoting  such  a  line  as,  'But,  oh,  the  difference  to  me!'  he  would 
not  add:  'as  the  poet — was  it  Wordsworth? — so  beautifully  phrases  it';  not 
when  he  knew  doggone  well  it  was  Wordsworth  and  had,  in  fact,  just 
loflktd  it      VI  Baxtlw^w" 


^ooHcott  might  -say  truthfully  in  this  obituary  that  his 
"Enchanted  Aisles"  is  eminently  readaible  from  cover  to  cover. 
And  this:    He  did  not  take  the  drama  too  seriously. 


.\  few  cuts  were  found  necessary  at 
I  the  first  performance  of  Sir  Alexander 
>t.nokenzle'a  "The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  at 
rpool  the  other  day,  owing  to  exi- 
les of  rehearsal.      A  coUeag-ue  of 
•  who  was  present  protested,  sotto 
to  the  composer  that  the  costumes 
I  he.  ladies  of  the  ballet,  with  their 
ncai   bodices,  were   unfaerj'-Ilke,  and 
jtheir  skirts  too  long.      "I  agree,"  said 

Sir  Alexander,  "but  they  have  cut  so  i 
much  already  that  I  really  cannot  ask  , 
rii.  ni  to  cut  any  more!" — London  Daily' 
'  graph. 

Hero  is  a  new  "Alcestis"  In  operatic 
form,  this  time  by  Egon  "Wellesz.  It 
was  produced  at  Mannheim.  "The 
work,  as  to  book,  the  only  libretto  by 
Von  Hofmannsthal  that  has  been  set 
by  another  composer  than  Strauss,  and  [ 
as  to  music.  It  is  described  as  re- 
markably homogeneous,  and  though  very 
modern.  Is  quite  uninfluenced  by  Schoen- 
bc-rg,  albeit  Dr.  Wellesz  is  a  pupil  and 
the  biographer  of  Schoenberg.  The 
chorus  is  treated  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  Drama.  In  conjunction  with 
the  new  opera,  Dr.  Wellesz' s  ballet,  'The 
Wonder  of  Diana,'  was  also  given,  and 
both,  says  our  correspondent,  were 
greeted  with  stupendous  applause."  i 

Pierre  Monteux  has  left  Boston  for 
Europe  with  barrels  full  of  laurels  after 
his  several  immensely  successful  years 
as  conductor  of  the  famous  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  whose  original  con- 
ductor, let  it  not  be  forgotten,  was  our 
own  Sir  George  Henschel.  Hail  and 
farewell!  they  are  saying  over  there. 
Meanwhile,  his  successor,  Sergei  Kuse- 
wltzky,  has  declared  his  intention  to 
"introduce  the  American  public  to  some 
modern  Russian  music,  which  I  con- 
sider most  interesting.  German  music 
is  in  decadence  now.  I  don't  believe  we 
will  get  much  worth  while  from  Ger- 
many in  the  next  few  years,"  he  de- 
clared to  a  reporter,  adding  that  "the 
new,  music  will  come  from  Spain,  from 
Russia  and  from  France" — the  which, 
I  take  leave  to  say,  Is  surely  a  little 
ungrateful  to  the  music  of  this  country, 
in  which  Kusewltzky  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  conductor  before 
France  and  .Spain  had  known  him  for 
anything  but  an  expert  double-bass 
virtuoso.  But  'twas  ever  thus. — Dally 
Telegraph. 


IS  THIS  TRUE? 

■'(WiB.  A.  Brady  quoted  In  the  Dally  Tele- 

•  ■  graph) 

I  remember  the  farewell  of  an  Amerl- 
caa  woman  every  bit  as  great  an  artist 

'Ws  Duse.  She,  too,  liad  conquered  in 
foreign  lands — in  London,  Paris  and 
Berlin.    Her  last  appearance  was  given 

'at  the  Liberty  Theatre  on  Forty-second 

■%treet.  There  were  a  handful  of  people 
in  front,  mostly  on  passes.  No  particu- 
lar' enthusiasm,  no  flo-wers,  no  hysteria. 

■"She  JuEt  passed  out  of  the  picture,  and 
probably   went   home   with   a  broken 

'iieart.  She  was  proud — she  did  not 
complain.    Efut  she  was  an  artist  who 

■should  have  been  given  the  same  won- 
derful farewell  that  was  late  accorded 


to  Duse.  She  was  a  'woman  of  whom 
we  can  well  be  proud.  Her  namo  was 
Ada  Rehan." 

After  which  the  Daily  Telegraph  says 
he  summed  up  this  part  of  his  address 
In  the  words:  "We  Americans  forget 
our  favorites.  All  other  countries  re- 
member thfem." 

T  have  read  nothing  for  a  long  time 
that  has  given  me  such  a  pang  as  this 
description  of  Ada  Rehan's  farewell. 
Clara  Morris  I  never  s^w,  she  was  be- 
fore my  time;  but  I  have  always  heard 
that  in  such  parts  as  Camille  in  a  ver- 
sion of  "La  Dame  aux  Caniellas,"  and 
Mercy  Merrick  In  "The  New  Magda- 
len," she  was  a  very  great  emotional 
I  actress  and  one  of  whom  any  country 

might  be  proud.  But  Ada  Rehaji — well, 
there  must  be  thousands  of  readers  of 
this  article  who  remember  her  as  viv- 
idly as  it  they  had  seen  her  but  yester- 
day. Indeed,  who  that  ever  saw  her 
in  her  great  parts — Katherine,  Rosa- 
lind, "Viola,  and  the  'bewitching  hoyden 
of  "The  Country  Girl" — can  ever  forget 
her.  She  was  life  and  charm  and  wom- 
anhood Incarnate.  Her  roguery  was  an 
enchantment,  her  rage  a  convulsion  of 
nature,  her  beauty  a  Titianesque  splen- 
dor, her  voice— well,  if  she  had  acted 
in  the  ISth  -Instead  of  the  19th  century, 
Johnson  or  Gold-smith  or  some  other 
would  have  described  her  voice  as  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

For  years  she  was  a  commjanding  fig- 
ure in  London's  artistic  life.  Banquets 
were  given  In  her  honor,  and  at  one  of 
them  John  Hare  spoke'  of  "a  city  en- 
thralled by  her  great  display  in  'The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  "  A  little  para- 
graph appeared  one  evening  In  the  St. 
James's  Gazette,  stating  that  she  was 
In  the  habit  of  dining  at  a  certain  res- 
taurant on  her  way  to  the  theatre,  and 
next  night  the  place  was  packed  with 
excited  strangers  anxious  to  see  "uix>n 
what  food  did  this  our  Ada  feed."  (-\s 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  never  heard 
of  that  particular  restaurant,  and  the 

I  paragraph  was  probably  only  an  Ingen- 
ious "puff,"  but  the  story  shows  how 
she  filled  .the  public  eye.) 

I  have  been  told  that  during  her  last 

1  years  on  the  stage  she  was  little  more 

I  than  the  shadow  of  what  she  had  been. 

!  Crossing  the  Atlantic  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war,  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scholar  and  historian,  Mr.  Justin 
Ha.r\'ey  Smyth,  gave  me  one  day  a 
rather  sad  account,  of  the  last  perform- 
ance he  had  seen  by  her.  I  remember 
that  all  I  could  say  in  reply,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection,  was  that  sure- 
ly even  the  "shadow"  of  Ada  Relian 
must  have  been  better  worth  seeing 
than  the  substance  of  almost  any  other 
dozen  actresses  in  Shakespeare.  Here 
in  England,  at  any  rate,  the  love  of  her 
never  died  away.  What  did  she  do 
after  that  night  of  desolation  in  the 
Liberty  Theatre?  She  came  over  to 
England,  took  a  house  on  the  Brighton 
front  and  lived  there  quietly  until  the 
wound  had  healed.  During  that  visit 
she  knew  that  the  memory  of  her  was 
still  warm  in  English  hearts.  To  an  old 
friend  calling  on  her  one  afternoon  she 
said:  "You  people  here  gave  me  every- 
thing. That  first  little  sea-son  in  Lon- 
don in  1884  was  my  turning-point,  and 
you  have  all  been  adorable  to  me  ever 


Malibran  the  Hen 

A.  play  entitled  "I.<a  Malibran" 
Gustave  Grillet  has  been  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  In  Paris.  The 
play  Is  .said  to  bo  historically  correct. 
To  those  who  know  the  story  of  Marie 
Mallbran's  feverish  life,  this  statement 
is  absurd. 

This  Is  not  the  flrst  play  with  the 
great  singer  as  the  heroine.  In  the  late 
fifties  "Maria  Garcia  Malibran,"  ft 
drama  In  Ave  acts  by  one  Costettl  of 
Bologna  was  played  at  the  Theatre  of 
the  Corso  In  Rome  by  Lulgl  Domeru- 
conl's  company.  Among  the  characters 
introduced  were  Henrlette  Sontag,  Mali- 
bran. "the  husband,"  Lablache,  Beriot, 
Bellini.  It  -was  thought  shameful  to  put 
Beriot  on  the  stage,  for  he  did  not  die 
until  1870.  \  Krenchman,  seeing  the 
play,  described  It  in  a  letter  to  a  news- 
paper of  Paris.  He  found  the  play  so 
poor  that  he  doubted  -ivhether  it  would 
have  been  accepted  by  the  manager  of 
the  cheapest  theatre  of  the  Boulevard 
du  Temple.  Mmo.  Malibran  and  La- 
blache  were  Idealized;  Beriot,  who  was 
in  real  life  singularly  cold,  was  as  fer- 
vent as  any  lover  on  the  Parisian  stage; 
the  gentle  and  charming  Sontag  was 
vilely  treated,  represented  as  envious. 
Jealous,  an  eavesdropper. 

"As  for  the  unfortunate  husband,  he 
was  a  true  traitor  of  melodrama.  Th/tt 
actor  to  whom  this  cursed  role  was  al- 
lotted, sported  a  mustache  a  yard  long: 
his  face  was  da.ubed  with  phosphorus 
Instead  of  paint;  he  wore  a  mask  and  a 
huge  cloak,  the  dress  of  a  bandit  chief. 
How  can  you  believe  that  in  the  holy 
city  where  the  policing  and  the  cenaor- 
jshlp  are  In  the  hands  of  priests,  one  can 
put  on  the  stage  contemporaneous 
events,  and  persons  named  by  their  real 
names,  some  dead  only  recently,  others  ' 
still  living."  ' 

On  Jan.  1,  1837,  the  Palais  Royal, 
Paris,  gave  the  revue  of  the  year.  The 
"compere"  was  the  joyous  Sainvllle; 
the  oommere  was  the  famous  Vlrglnle 
Dejazet.  They  made  fun  of  the  events 
and  of  the  men  and  women  conspicuous 
in  the  past  year.  Malibran  had  died  at 
Manchester,  England.  When  she  came 
upon  the  stage  and  passed  before 
them.  Mme.  Dejazet,  In  the  costume  of 
the  Postillion  of  Longjumeau,  cried: 
"For  her,  hats  off!"  and  took  off  her 
beribboned  hat;  tlien  as  she  stepped 
forward  and  the  audience  saw  that  she 
was  about  to  sing,  It  rose  to  Its  feet 
spontaneously  and  stood  while  Dejazet 
sang  couplets  more  honorable  in  the 
intention  than  remarkable  as  poetry. 
Freely  translated  Into  prose  the  lines 
ran:  "Malibran,  talented,  young  and 
beautiful,  h.-is  died  in  a  foreign  land. 
She  Is  no  more,  and  old  England  wishes 
to  preserve  her  tomb.  If  Manchester 
refuses  to  give  it  up,  it  Is  in  thinkmg 
that,  escaping  from  the  Styx,  the  ni.ijht- 
Ingale  as  well  as  the  phoenix  should 
rise  from  Us  ashes," 


ley,  tn^i  d  I 


Buit  M.  Grlllet's  play,  tliey  say,  is 
historically  correct.    Let  us  see. 

We  learn  fro.m  the  description  of  this 
play  that  Garcia,  the  father  of  Mali- 
bran,  refused    to    see    her  after  sho 
wedded  the  banker  Malibran;  that  the 
latter  turns  up  at  the  villa  in  Brussels 
and  is  thrown  out;  that  the  singer  and 
Beriot,  whom  she  is  going  to  marry, 
j  since    her    first    marriage    has  been 
I  broken,  are  at  Venice,  and  there  the 
j  ex-husband  appears  with  love  letters 
she  had  written  to  him.    He  offers  to 
sell  them  to  her.    .She  is  willing,  but 
he  has  kept  the  most  passionate  ones 
and  gives  them  to  Beriot  for  nothing. 
De  Beriot  reads  them  again  and  again 
and  is  miserable.    After  his  marriage 
the  letters  stand  betivoen  him  and  his 
wife.    Her  friends  Lablache  and  Thal- 
berg  cannot  bring  him  to  reason.  Mall- 
'  bran  appears  again,  this  time  in  ling- 
j  land.     Marie  is  so  upset  that  she  jumps 
I  on  her  horse  to  escape  him.    The  saddle 
tiu-ns,    the   horse   runs   away;    she  is 
I  dragged  for  Half  a  mile  until  Lablache 
stops  the  horse.    Thus  ends  her  career. 
Once  again    she    sings  at  a  concert 
where  Beriot  "plays  before  an  enrap- 
tured audience." 


Now  what  are  the  facts  in  the  ca.ae? 
Garcia  brought  Marie  in  his  Italian 
opera  company  to  New  York,  where  on 
Nov.  29,  1825,  the  first  performance  of 
"The  Barber  of  Seville,"  In  this  coun- 
try took  place  with  Marie  as  Roslna.  In 
New  Y'ork  she  married  a  French  banker, 
Francois  Eugene  Malibran,  born  at 
Paris  In  1781.  His  family  was  originally 
of  the  French  Pyrenees.  He  fell  in 
love  with  Marie.  He  was  45  years  old, 
she  was  17.  Two  reasons  are  given  for 
her  willingness  to  marry  him:  her  dis- 
like for  the  operatic  life,  to  which  in 
after  years  she  was  devoted;  her  wish 
to  escape  from  her  violent  and  tyranni- 
cal father.  Malibran  was  thought  by 
her  friends  to  be  a  desirable  mate. 
Garcia  at  first  objected;  at  last  he  gave 
his  consent  and  a  dot  of  50,000  francs. 
The  marriage  took  place  before  the 
French  consul  in  New  York  on  the  day 
that  Marie  was  18  years  old. 
She  soon  found  out  that  Malibran,  re- 


ported  rich,  was  after  hep  mon 

he  waH  In  a  (h  i.'  ■       ■  f  i : 
The  50,000  frun 
l)Ut  ho  could  noi 

He  was  declared  a  IluiUi  upl.  .Sun 
that  he  wrh  Imprisoned.  ' 

Marie's  family  whh  In  Mexico.  She  j 
was  almost  frlendlesN,  almost  penniless. 
No  onn  knows  how  slui  managed  it,  but 
late  In  October,  1827,  sho  embarked, 
alone,  and  In  Paris  she  made  her  home 
at  first  with  the  siaters  of  Malibran, 
who  welcomed  her  most  hospitably. 

Gorcla,  old,  with  voice  worn,  ap- 
peared In  Paris  and  at  his  benefit  per- 
formance snng  with  Marie  in  Rossini's 
"Othello."  He  died  in  1832.  In  January 
of  that  year  Marie  sang  at  a  grand  con- 
cert In  'Which  Beriot,  the  violinist,  took 
part. 

Slie  had  met  this  man  before.  The 
Countess  Merlin  In  her  rnriianllc  life  of 
Marie  tells  this  story.  He  and  Malibran 
were  at  the  Chateau  do  Chlmay,  where 
he  played  one  of  his  concerton.  "In  the 
midst  of  the  applause  Marie  approached 
him,  pale,  with  moist  eyes;  she  took  , 
his  hands  In  hers  wlilch  were  trembling 
and  with  an  Intlellnablo  expression  said: 
I'l  am   most  happy  at  your  success!" 
'Thank  you,'  said  Beriot,  listening  to 
many  who  were  all  congratulating  him. 
■I  am  greatly  flattered  by  your  appro- 
bation.'     'No,    It    Is    not    that,"  said 
Marie;  'don't  you  see  that  1  love  you.' 
Disturbed,  charmed  by  this  sincere  acn- 
timent  so  naively  expressed,  Do  Beriot 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  dreaming 
or  whether  Marie,  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm   of  the   moment,   had  not 
spoken   without  reflection.   From  that 
moment  an   intimate   union  of  hcarlw 
was  established." 


The  authoritative  life  of  Marie  Mali- 
bran was  written  by  the  painstaking 
and  accurate  Arthur  Pougin.  it  was 
published  In  ISil.  He  says  nothing 
about  the  mfelbrframatic  appearances 
of  Malibran  the  husband,  pursuing  her, 
like  the  villain  in  George  Thatcher's 
monologue;  not  a  word  about  "The  Let- 
ters," which  In  all  probability  were 
never  written,  when  one  remember* 
Marie's  unhappy  experience  In  New 
York  and  her  flight. 

Marie  was  in  \'c-nice  In  1835,  where 
according  to  M.  Grillet,  M.  Mallljran 
popped  up  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  Do 
Beriot  was  not  with  her.  Her  marriage 
to  Malibran  was  dissolved  in  Paris  in 
1835.  She  had  endeavored  to  procure 
the  divorce  ever  since  she  had  returned 
to  Francs  from  New  York. 


Now  about  \he  preposterous  Incident 

I  in  M.  Grlllet's  play  of  Mario  being  so 
frightened   by   the   appearance    of  M. 

.Malibran  that  she  jumped  on  a  horse. 

^The  ex-husband  was  not  in  London.  It 
Is  needless  to  say;  nor  did  Lablache 
stop  the  horse.  Marie  was  an  intrepid 
equestrienne.  In  1830  a  noble  lord  atked 
Marie  to  go  riding  -with  him.  Sho  had 
no  horse  at  the  moment,  and  her  friend 
offered  her  one.  De  Beriot  feared  an 
accident,  but,  headstrong  as  ever,  she 
insisted.  (She  had  become  Beriot's 
lawful  wife  in  Paris  earlier  In  that  year. 
Marie  was  with  child.)  The  horse  be- 
came excited;  Mhria  lost  control;  she 
fell,  with  one  foot  still  in  the  stirrup, 
and  was  dragged,  until  the  foot  re- 
leased.   Some  time  afterward  she  was 

j  picked  up.  In  a  faint.  Her  head  was 
severely  wounded;  her  face  was  hardly 
recognizable.  De  Beriot  was  away 
when  she  was  brought  home.  When 
he  returned,  Marie  made  light  of  the 
accident,  and,  though  suffering,  fulfilled 
her  engagements  at  Drury  Lane.  So 
far  from  her  career  being  ended,  with 
the  exception  noted  In  the  drama,  she 
sang  at  Liege  and  Alx-la-Chapelle,  and 
took  part  in  the  musl.c  festival  at  Man- 
chester, singing  In  1^  'compositions.  At 
the  end  she  fainted,  and  died  nine  days 
afterward  (Sept.  23). 


De  Beriot's  grief  was  no  intense  that 
the  physician  ordered  lilm  to  leave 
Manchester  for  London.  In  spite  of  his 
grief,  the  violinist,  two  hours  after  Ma- 
rie's death,  was  on  his  way  to  Brussels 
to  secure  her  property.  Those  who 
knew  the  couple  ivondered  at  her  pas- 
sionate attachment  to  hini.  for  he  was 
a  cold,  fishy  person,  who  had  few 
friends.  In  his  last  years  ho  wan  com- 
pletely blind. 

The  cx-banker.  ex -husband  died  In 
Paris  six  month.v  after  Marie's  death. 
His  death  was  thu.>i  reported  In  tho 
Gazette  Musicalc:  ",M.  Malibran,  who 
had  the  honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the 
celebrated  singer  whose  death  we 
mourn,  and  had  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  .making  her  keep  his  name,  has  died 
here." 


To  explain  the  reference  to  Manclios- 
ter  In  the  couplets  sung  by  Dejazet. 
That  city,  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
Marie's  family,  gave  her  a  pompous 
funeral  and  buried  her  in  the  south 
al.sle  of  a  church.  De  Beriot  protested 
afterwards  from  Bru.ssels,  but  for  a 
long  time  In  vain.  The  Inhabitants 
Joined  the  civic  and  religious  authori- 
ties In  refusal.  Marie's  mother  -at  last 
obtained  permission.  Marie's  body  now 
rests  In  the  cemetery  of  Laeken,  near 


r 


!s.  A  sniull  cluipcl  ooiitalns  licrl 
.idorned  with  a  marblo  statue  by 


So  much  for  the  •'historical  truth"  ol 
^I.    Grlllefs    drama.      Jlalibran  now 
hares  tho  fato  of  other  musicians  who 
•1,'ivc  been  brought  uron  tho  stage  aa 
'    •  \i-ters  in  opera  or  drama:  Haydn, 
r.  Beethoven.  Liisat.  Clioptn.  Pa-j 
Tlie  tribute  paid  her  In  versa 
Alired  do  MuKset  will  outlive  tlila 
stage  show. 

monteIux  and  gilbert 

A't  a  dinner  given  lo  Mr.  MonteuA  by 
<he  Composers'  Club  of  Boston  shortiy 
Kofore  tho  last  Symphony  concert,  Henry 
' '.  Gilbert,  the  president  of  the  clut>, 
spoke  as  follows: 

"My  dear,  Mr.  MontfAix,  before  saying 
,-ood-by  and  God-speed  to  you,  there 
.ire  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  fe«I 
:Uat  I  should 'lllte  to  compliment  you. 
I  feel  that  I  can  do  so,  not  only  as  «X-  I 
•  ressing  my  individual  opinion,  but  afl  | 
representing  the  feeling  and  thought  of 
inany  of  us. 

"Aside  from  the  integrity  and  deli- 
racy  of  your  musical  interpretations,  I 
;hink  you  are  particularly  to  be  ap- 
plauded   for    the    sane    and  Ijalanced 
■atholicity  of  the  programs  -which  you  1 
iiave  given  us  during  the  last  five  years. 
I  made  a  study  of  one  year's  programs,  1 
a  couple  of  years  ago,   the   result  of  j 
which  aroused  my  admiration  for  the 
fair-minded   and    unprejudiced  manner 
in  which  you  had  presented  lo  us  the 
music  of  th«  world. 

"Then  again,  speaking  a.3  one  who  l.i 
greatly  Interested  in  the  art  of  musical 
composition  In  America,  I  must  sincerely 
applaud  your  presentation  during  t!ie 
:ast  few  yeara  of  suoh  a  large  number 
of  compositions  by  Americaji  composers. 
Publicity  Is  certainly  the  best  friend  of 
the  composer.  Without  it  he  Is  nothing, 
and  his  growth  or  development  Is  most 
seriously  Interfered  with.  Therefore  In 
pursuing  this  generous  policy  you  liave 
In  my  opinion,  definitely  helped  along 
the  art  of  musical  composition  In 
America. 

"Now  owing  to  the  present  arid  state 
of  affairs,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  drinik 
your  health  In  anything  stronger  than 
ginger  ale.  But  do  not  be  confused  and 
get  the  feebleness  of  the  beverage  mixed 
up  in  any  way  with  the  character  of  our 
sentiments.  I  now  propose  that  we 
drink  to  the  continued  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  Pierre  Monteux." 

MAKING  MUSIC  popular! 

(Daily  Telegraph) 
It  is  obvious  to  the  layman  that  an 
art  which  can  "still  all  our  desires" — as 
Dante  finely  said — or  rouse  them  to 
greater  activity,  cannot  be  dismissed  as 
altogether  valueless  from  the  phy- 
j  slcian's  point  of  view,  its  uses  as  a 
healer  can  only  be  determined  by  those 
who  have  made  the  subject  their  life 
I  study.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Savill 
[  touches  a  point  of  common  interest 
1  when  presuming  that  many  others,  like 
I  herself,  waste  valuable  years  through 
lack  of  adequ,ate  opportunity,  she  sug- 
gests various  ways  for  making  music 
"more  popular."  In  the  first  place,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  said  that  although 
a  faculty  for  enjoying  music  exists  in 
the  immense  majority  of  people,  it  is 
seldom  found  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree in  two  Individuals.  Even  the  mas- 
ter musician  has  his  bias.  Brahms,  who 
took  up  cudgels  for  Verdi,  saw  nothing 
at  all  In  Tchaikovsky;  Beethoven  held 
Cherubini  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Yet  for 
Berlioz  Cherubini  was  but  a  pedant. 
When  the  generals  disagree  It  Is  little 
wonder  if  there  are  divergent  opinions 
in  the  rank-and-file.  Individuality  of 
ta-ste  counts  In  music  as  in  literature. 
"With  this  same  hey — Shakespeare  un- 
locked his  heart,"  sang  Wordsworth. 
On  which  Browning  retorted:  "Did 
Shakespeare  so?  Then  the  less  Shakes- 
peare he!  '  And  Swinburne  summed  up 
with,  "So  whit  the  less  like  Shakes- 
peare, but  undoubtedly  the  less  like 
Browning."  In  all  artistic  matters,  di- 
versity of  view  and  opinion  Is  in- 
evitable, and  It  would  be  unwise  to  as- 
sume that  there  are  vast  numbers  readj 
to  follow  in  Dr.  Savill's  footsteps.  Bu\ 
we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
author  when  she  aftirms  that  were 
some  wealthy  Macaenas  to  endow  music 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  endowed  libraries,  the 
future  would  be  brighter  for  both  the 
public  and  the  artist.  Much  has  been 
done  to  bring  great  music  within  the 
reach  of  everyone,  and  BucessfuUy,  as 
the  attendance  at  the  Promenade  con- 
certs proves.  Much,  no  doubt,  still  re 
mains  to  be  dene,  and  in  the  meantime 
l)erhaps  the  evil  could  be  attacked  from 
the  other  end  by  discouraging  incom- 
petent teaching.  Incompetent  playing 
and  bad  music. 


AMERICA  VS.  ENGLAND 

(By  Irma  Kraft) 
We  find  American  and  English  dra- 
ma as  widely  different  as  the  two  na- 
tional dramatic  conceptions. 

'■':\  plays.   We  in  America  natur- 


r.lly  gra- 

emotlonit  I  ;     .       .     I  . 

wealth  and  pDverty:  ot  strugKlo  and 
BMccess;  of  vivid  sensation;  of  tho  rich, 
often  raw  emotions  arising  from  our 
economic  struggle — the  stor.v  of  a  gi- 
gantic trust  or  combine;  the  skill  of  a 
great  buslncs  man,  a  criminal,  or  the 
startling  career  of  a  film  star  or  society 
leader.  Our  desire  is  no  less  normal 
than  tho  English  to  see  ourselves  upon 
the  stage;  our  struggles;  what  we  do 
with  success  when  -we  have  it.  Perhaps 
the  romance  of  a  waitress  or  a  shop 
girl  delights  us,  who  often,  as  actualy 
in  life,  marries  her  employer  or  a  prom- 
inent millionaire.  .A-gain,  we  thrill  to  the 
achievements  of  an  East-side  Jew,  who 
has  accomplished  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness combine  iJnd  humiliated  a  clifiue 
against  him.  It  Is  life,  life  that  we 
want;  the  dramas  based  on  actual  situ- 
ations .md  coiiditions.  As  yuu  English 
desire  your  subtle  society  drama,  mir- 
roring the  intrigues  of  country  houses 
or  the  skilled  asides  of  the  tea  table; 
as  vou  delight  In  seeing  "Your  Bet- 
ters" or  "The  Likes  of  Her,"  so  are 
we  no  less  normal  in  our  appreciation 
of  "Anna  Christie,"  "Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,"  or  "Potash  and  Perlmut- 
ter." 

Which  brings  us  to  another  reason 
why.  perhaps,  some  American  plays  fail 
in  London.  I  do  not  believe  that  you 
are  as  vitally  interested  in  the  great 
social  problems,  that  they  form  as 
saliant  a  part  of  your  dealy  Interests. 
To  us  it  Is  an  actual,  vivid  thing  to 
want  to  see  a  solution  ot  the  problem 
of  the  "weak  sister."  W^e  want  to  help 
to  make  the  road  easier  to  better 
economic  conditions,  so  that  she  need 
not  be  forced  into  her  present  life.  We 
■wecome  a  play  by  a  pen  as  skilled  as 
Eugene  O'Neill's,  showing  the  pathos, 
the  misery,  the  tiny,  almost  submerged 
element  of  goodness  in  the  fallen  woman. 
"Anna  Christie"  was  to  us  not  only  a 
magnificent  study  of  a  class,  but  a  real 
and  throbbing  human  being,  whom  we 
dared  not  neglect  or  cease  to  show  our 
interest  in.  It  is  perhaps  quite  normal 
also  that  Englishmen  should  not  be  con- 
cerned with  the  rise  of  "Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford,"  his  problems  on 
achieving  sudden  wealth,  his  social  and 
his  family  life.  He  does  not  exist  as 
a  class  in  England,  so  wherefore  should 
you  be  enthused  over  him?  Our  Potashes 
and  our  Perlmutters  are  also  a  negligi- 
ble quantity  over  here.  If  they  are 
here,  it  Is  an  Isolated  instance.  And 
the  isolated  Instance  is  seldom  of 
dramatic  value  to  the  multitude.  One 
cannot  expect  an  Englishman  even 
dimly  to  coinprehend  the  horde  of 
"Potashes"  in  America  who,  in  many 
quarters,  have  "risen  and  possessed  the 
land."  The  swift-moving  musical  com- 
edy, the  tragedy  of  our  "adding  ma- 
chines," our  universal  w'hite-collar  men, 
our  "John  Ganthonis,"  the  ubiquitous, 
vociferous,  mushroom  millionaires 
simply  do  not  exist  as  a  class  in  Eng- 
land. 
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WHO  INVENTED 

THE  CINEMA? 

j  An  end  should  be  put  to  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  real  inventor  of  the 
I  cinematograph  by  the  statement  Just 
'  made  by  the  brothers  Louis  and  Au- 
guste  Lumiere,  whose  claim  had  been 
disputed  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
They  are  modest  men,  these  brother-a 
Lumiere,  and  would  not  have  spoken 
but  for  the  pressure  brought  upon  them 
by  their  friends,  who  have  protested 
in  their  favor.  Marey,  the  physiologist, 
was.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Academy  -of 
Medicine,  the  inventor  of  the  cinema- 
tograph, but  the  brothers  Lumiere,  in 
the  statement  they  made  today,  point 
out  that  he  considered  the  projection 
of  moving  pictures  by  the  employme^.i: 
ot  perforated  bands  was  Impossible. 
They  say  that  his  views  ^ere  dla.inet- 
rlcally  opposed  to  theirs,  and  that  tbclr 
clnematogrph  came  Into  existence  with 
no  thanks  to  him,  but  on  principles 
to  which^  he  was  systematically  op- 
posed. The  brothers  Lumiere  empha- 
size that  no  protest  of  any  sort  had 
ever  been  made  during  the  legal  period 
of  the  patents  which  they  took  out  im 
every  country  of  the  weld  In  1S9&. 
They  ask:  "It  It  not  oin^uiar  that  it 
is  after  thirty  yeara  tJiat  our  prloritj.* 
is  conteetcfi."  On  onvaral  occasions 
Marey  himself  had  recognized  their 
claim,  notably  In  1897,  wh-en  he  de- 
clared at  a  congress  of  the  learned  at 
the  Sorbonne  that  Auguste  and  L,ouis 
Lumiere  were  the  first  to  realize  mov- 
ing pictures  with  tb-  '  cinematograph. 
Again   Marey   wroti  I'JOO  that  tlie 

brothers  Lumiere  "had  created  the  cin- 
ema." For  them  tMn  constitutes,  a. 
precise  and  definite  judgment  which  isi 
BUfficlent.— The  Dally  Telegraph,  IM*' 
don. 

TONIGHT 
Russian  Program 
Entrance  of  Antony,  "A  Might  In  Egypt' 

Areiisky 

Dane*  of  the  B'lrds,  "Snegouratchka" 

Rlmsky-Korsakov 
BlKbt  Russian   PoDUlar  Melodies.  .  .  I-ladov 


'.iiunenol  O- 
■crturo  S(il 
rlental    Ithap-.  . 

Tho  Lark   

Dances,    "Prince  Igor". 

Hebrew  Dance  Karganov 

Procession  of  the  Sardar.  .Ippolltov-Ivanov 
MO>rDAY 

Coronation  March,  from  "T'he  Prophet" 

Meyerbeer 

Overture,    "Light   Cavalry"  Suppe 

Fantasia,   "Pagllaccl"   Leoncavallo 

Tufts  Songs. 

PJnlander   Stbellus 

Hacchanale,  from  '"Tannhaeuser"  .Wagner 
Lilt  from  "College  Life" . .  .„  .  .L.  R.  Lewis 
Tufts  Songs 

Ballet  Suite,  "Coppella"  Dellbes 

Walts,   "The  Sirens"  Wialdteufel 

March,  "Semper  Fidelia"  Sousa 

TUEISDAT 

Pomp  and  Circumstance...,  Blffar 

Overture    to    "Pique    Dame'*. .....  .  .iSuppe 

Fantasia,    "Xl    Trovalore"  Verdi 

Bongs  by  Harvard  Preahmen  Glee  Club- 
Danse  IMacaJl^re   ,  .  .'Salnt-Saena 

Reep  River  Burlelgh-Jacchla 
Ide   of    the   Valkyries*..  Wagner 

Songs  by  Harvard  Freshmen  Glees  Club 

Selection,    "Stepping    Stones"  Kern 

Waltz.    "La  Barcarole"  Waldteufel 

"Uip  the  Street"  Morse 

WEDNE3SDAT 
Overture  to  "The  Barter  of  iSievlIle," 

Rossini 

Waltz,    "Domroeschen"  Tchaikovsky 

Old  ISlavo  Song  (Saxophone  Solo). 

Galnes-Jacchla 
Fantasia,  "Sanr.son  and  Delilah," 

Salnt-Saens 

FInlandIa   Sibelius 

Pirouette   Glazounov 

By    Moonlight  Bendel-Jacchla 

Overture,    "Tannhaeuser"  Wagner  ; 

iSulte  from  "Snow  Maiden." 

RImsky-Korsakov 
Machushla  COrch.  by  A.  Jacchla), 

MacMorrough 
Hungarian  March,  "Kakoczy"  Berlioz  \ 

THURJSDAT  ^  I 
Overture  to  "The  Beautiful  Galatea," 

Suppe [ 

Waltz,    "1001   Nights"  Strauss 

Furlana   from    "La   Gloconda" .  .PonchlelU 

Fantasia,     "Iris"  Mascagni 

Ballet    SLlte,    "^Sylvia"   .DeUbes 

Sfpenish  Dance,  "Panaderos'  Glazounov 

Romance   ,  Rlmsky.Korsakov 

Overture  to  "Rdenzl"  Wagner 

Selection,  "The  Tales  ot  Hoftman." 

Offenbach 

Deep     River  -.  Burlelgh-Jacchla 

•^Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  Sousa 

FRIDAY 

Mlltary  March  

Overture  to  "II  Guarany"  A' 'i^" 

Whirll  Al  Der^'lshes  

Fantasia,    "Don    farlos   wLn»r 

Prelude    to    "Lohfngrln"  ^^JSe- 

Liebesf  re-ud   ••',.■■■  t  ilff 

Dubinushka  Arranged   by  Jacchia 

Finale  ot  •««heherazade.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Selection.   "Cavalleria  R"«t"=^"^' Mascagni 

Waltz,  "Toujours  ou  ■^Y^^Xoya& 

Russian  Dance  TcnaiKovsKy 

SATURDAY 
Overture  to  "The  Barter  of  SevlUe^'^^^^^^ 

Waltz,    "Artist's   Life"   .Strauss 

Orientate   •  •  ■■r^',;; 't.  * 

Fantasia,  "Samson  and  I>«I"»|'^,„^.s,,„, 

Valse  Trlste  ■  -Sl.tn^J  ' 

Overture  to  "Tannhaeuser" ........  Wagner 

Marsl.e    Slave   '°  TeHam 

En    Sourdine  <i„i„iilr  1 

Charge  of  the  Hussars   .Spindler 

The  famous  Athenaeum  Club  of  Lon- 
don celebrated  Its  centenary  this  year. 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  has  been  urged 
by  prominent  members  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission. He  was  assured  that  he  would 
be  welcomed  enthusiastically,  but  he 
sent  a  courteous  letter,  regrett'mg  that 
lie  could  not  accept  the  honor.  He  did 
not  state  the  real  reason  for  the  refusal, 
but  he  told  us.  In  the  strictest  confidence, 
why  he  was  unwilling  to  have  his  name 
proposed. 

"I  read  In  the  diarj'  of  a  nobleman 
that  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum  once 
dropped  a  £5  note  In  the  smoking  room 
of  the  club.  Hurrying  back  to  recover 
the  bill,  he  found  that  a  waiter  had 
picked  it  up.  As  the  w-alter  handed  It  to 
him,  he  said:  "Lucky  one  of  the  mem- 
bers didn't  see  It.  sir.'  " 

STILL  IN  THE  BUSINESS 

(Keene,  .N.  H..  Evening  Sentlnelt 

EAST  JAFFREY 

Perkin'!  B.  Mead,  for  many  years  In 
the  meat  department  at  the  store  of 
Goodnow  Bros.  Co.,  has  resigned  and 
taken  a  position  as  caretaker  at  Conant 
cemetery. 


A  CARD  OF  THANKS 

( Littleton  Courier. ) 
The  friends  and  relatives  of  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel Clavel  wish  to  thank  those  who  sent 
the  beautiful  flowers  and  assisted  In  thei 
death  and  burial.  ' 


THAT  GLORIOUS  CLIMATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  observing  man  noted  recently  that 
the  "movie"  hero's  trousers  preserve' 
their  crease  after  he  has  rescued  the 
heroine  from  the  raging  torrent.  He 
■ascribes  this  to  the  glorious  climate  of 
Hollywood,  California. 

This  same  climate  must  have  won-l 
drous  healing  properties.  Two  big  men 
pound  each  other  to  smithereens.  Do 
they  show  any  marks?  Emphatically 
they  do  not.  They  are  as  good  as  ever 
Immediately  after.   A  great  climate! 

A  million  dollar  picture,  or  it  may  be 
a  three  or  four  million  dollar  picture 
(millions  count  for  but , little  In  Holly- 
wood) was  shown  in  Boston  recently.  In 
which  a  tender,  shrlnkingr  young  female 


was  trussed  up  ami  melly  by  a 

powerful  brute  of  ,  .  .  liu-hter  with 
what  looked  like  a  Kussiun  knout,  till 
she  collapsed.  She  is  rescued  and  taken 
home  by  the  hero.  A  tender  love  scene 
follows.  (We  know  that  nothing  can  put 
us  In  the  love-making  mood  so  much  as 
a  lashing).  The  next  day  she  appears 
In  a  very  low  cut  gown  with  no  mark 
ot  the  knout  showing,  and  she  Is  the 
same  toothy,  smiling  "movie  queen"  we 
(some  of  us)  love  so  much. 

California  Is  a  big  state  and  there  Is 
room  for  all  of  us.  Let's  go  and  give 
the  merry  laugh  to  the  doctors.     G.  S. 


AT  LEAST  THAT 

(From  the  Beacon-News.  Auron 
TO  RENT— FLATS 


111.) 


COZY  FLAT,  four  rooms  and  bath 
steam  heat,  hot  water,  electricity;  suit- 
able for  two  adults  engaged.  Apply  122 
Downer  place,  side  door. 

WEST  OF  THE  HUDSON 

.\s  tho  World  Wags: 

Our  traditional  and  recognized  smug- 
ness, here  In  Boston,  has  led  me  to  try 
to  represent  a  digest  of  our  cherished 
and  immutable  beliefs  about  the  very 
considerable  remainder  of  the  United 
States. 

■Heigh-ho  for  the  country  of  cattle  and 

trees, 

Beyond  where  the  railroad  begins; 
Where  prospects  remember  their  prom- 
ise to  please. 
And  virtues  are  reckoned  as  sins; 
The  land  of  the  wheel,  and  the  die,  and 
the  card. 

Where  buffaloes  wander  in  every  one's 
yard. 

West  of  the  Huds^. 

The  cities  are  built  out  of  boxes  and 

logs. 

And  are  clustered  about  the  saloon. 
The  inhabitants  live  with  their  horses 
and  dogs. 
From  every  disease  they're  Immune. 
The  water  is  bad,  and  provisions  are 
few, 

i  And  every  one  packs  a  revolver  or  two, 
1       West  of  the  Hudson. 

It's  a  land  of  sombreros,  and  ozone,  and 

fleas, 

Where  young  men  and  invalids  go; 
The  land  of  Bret  Harte  and  the  drop- 
ping of  g's. 
And  peaks  of  perennial  snow. 
'Tis   a   country   of  stark,  intellectual 
death. 

Where  Emerson's  mentioned  with  un- 
bated  breath. 
West  of  the  Hudson. 

S.\TYROS. 


CONGENIAL 

(Adv.  tn  Evening  Transcrlpt> 
"DRIVING  OR  GENERAL  WORK— 
Congenial  young  married  man  desires 

position.    Address   " 

C.  K.  C.  asks:  "With  whom  do  you  sup- 
pose the  young  married  man  wishes  to 
be  congenial?" 

BACKWARD,  TURN  BACKWARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Punch,  punch,  punch  with  care. 

Punch  In  the  presence  of  the  passenjalre." 

A  reminder  of  the  days  of  clean  wheat 
straw  and  six  rides  for  25  cents,  and  to 
me  of  a  time  when  I  gave  a  conductor 
a  50-cent  piece.  He  gave  me  six  tickets 
and  passed  a  quarter  into  my  palm — 
deftly  withdrawing  it,  claiming  that  T 
dropped  it  into  the  straw.  I  reported  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Richards.  He  sent  me  six 
tickets.    "Punch,  punch,  punch,"  etc. 

Brookline.  B.\RVEL  WHANG. 

WE'LL  GIVE  YOU  TWO  GUESSES 

(Headlines  in  the  Springfield  Republican) 

WAITS  TO  SEE  WHAT 
GOLD  FIND  AMOUNTS  TO 
GUNS  ON  SCOFFLAW 

WHAT  WAS  IT? 

(From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribunc » 
Miss  Edith  Rogers  Holden,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  C.  Holden  of 
1160  Fifth  avenue,  was  married  yester- 
day to  Mr.  George  Wright  Cooke  of 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  in  the  Chantry  of  St. 
Thomas's  Church.  A  resolution  followed 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  perents. 
I  — ■•• — 

THE  IDEAL  WOMAN 

"Matlock  Green  w-as  the  abode  of  the 
cultured  .-Xmazon.  Phoebe  Brown,  who 
could  walk  40  miles  a  day.  make  her- 
self heard  a  mile  off,  break  horses, 
fight,  recite  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
and  play  several  instruments." 

WHY  "K";  NOT  "C"? 

the  World  Wags: 
1  have  been  much  interested  In  the  old 
j  schoolboy  gags  on  "Preface."    I  'have 
one  on  "Finis,"  dating  back  to  about 
1830.  as  recited  by  my  mother  In  Lan- 
kashlre.  Eng.    It  runs  as  follows: 
F    for  Fi-ank, 
I  forJank, 

N    for  Nicholas  Boney. 
T    for  John  the  Waterman,  ' 
S    for  Sarey  Stoney. 
I  think  that  in  those  days  there  was 
little  distinction  between  "1"  and  "J.  " 
Hero  1=;  one  that  used  to  be  all  the 


•ifd  il  In  I 

,1    v'lOSS  T 

i,-.te 

iuTe  two 
iiU-(  iicica  me»t  B 
'  isrht  angle  trlangls  A 

0  seml-clrcles  C 

C 

\  a  circle  complete  O 
hapa    some    of   your  Providence 
s  may  remember  the  above,  par- 

1  ly  a  Johnston  "rareripe." 

A  L.ANKASUlRJfl  LAD.  | 
Danlelson,  Conn. 

'MIAMI' AT  FENWAY 


FHNTVAT — "Marnl,"  41r«otea  by  AJ- 
an  Crosslaad,    The  oast  tncludesi 
Jo«n  '<'—"    .1    II         -p.ttv  Compeon 
Ranson  Tate....,,»»...l/a'n'ford  Daviason 

M»ry  Tate.  ....  Hedda  Hopper 

Pavld  Forbe*  .....J.  Barney  Sherry 

Veronica  Korbee. ..............  .Lucy  Fox 

Grant  North  Benjamin  T.  Finney.  Jr. 

Betty  Compson,  having  had  her  fling 
at  the  serious  drama,  now  riots  through 
the  reels  of  "Miami,"  in  bathing  suit 
and  lururlous  TifTap,  riding  on  a  eurf 
boat  and  in  a  speed  boat,  a  morobi;  less 
active  spectator  at  the  much  touted 
Beach  Club  and  again  at  lesser  rendez- 
vous. 

As  Joan  Bruce,  lively  and  Irresponsi- 
ble, she  almost  loses  her  reputation, 
and  the  title  reads,  "the  next  morn- 
ing. But,  then,  much  later  In  the  reels 
she  Intimates  to  the  vllUan,  Ransom 
Tate,  married  and  a  wily  bootlegger, 
that  as  she  had  evaded  him  on  thf 
yacht  BO  she  will  outwit  him  In  th< 
cabin. 

There  Is  an  exciting  race  by  water 
in  wWch  the  coast  g:uard  overtakes  th( 
bootleggers  In  Biminl  bay,  and  th( 
noble  hero,  having  been  besought  b; 
.Joan's  guardian  to  discount  her  wll< 
practices,  with  the  help  of  his  Germar 
police  dog,  arrives  at  the  island  anc 
the  cabin  in  time  to  save  her.  He  is  J 
nice  boy,  a  bridge  builder  by  profession 
so  the  titles  have  it.  and  as  his  con 
slant  fluttering  of  drafts  would  sug 
gest. 

But  with  all  the  "hokum"  trumpery 
"Miami"  Is  infinitely  better  than  most 
of  the  flapper  briefs.  The  tale  may  bt 
slight  and  the  titles  tlnselly,  but  Alan 
Crossland  has  never  allowed  his  revels 
to  become  bestial  and  dlsgtistlng  nor  his 
actofs  to  melodramatlze.  The  film  was 
taken  on  "the  actual  site,"  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  Florida  sun  and  sand, 
the  glimpses  of  yachts  in  the  bay  and 
the  shore  where  the  hero  romps  with  his 
dog,  as  well  as  the  polo  grounds  and 
the  Beach  Club  make  It  realistic  and 
amusing. 

The  cast  is  a  good  one,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  young  Benjamin 
Finney,  Jr.,  who  in  this,  his  first  film, 
seems  a  little  bewildered  and  is  more 
at  home  In  the  rescue  moments  than 
at  other  times.  Hedda  Hopper  plays 
the  worried  wife  of  the  bootlegging 
Ranson  Tate  with  charm  and  poise, 
and  Betty  Compson  as  Joan  is  lively 
without  excess. 

Again  this  week  Carmela  Eppollto  Is 
the  soloist  and  plays  the  last  move- 
ment of  Bruch's  G  minor  concerto  for 
violin  and  Kreisler's  Caprice  Viennols. 

SWEDISH  chorus'  " 
WINS  HRST  PRIZE 

'  An  International  music  festival,  part 
of  the  climax  of  Boston's  first  Music 
week,  was  held  in  Symphony  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  two  songs  by  eacli  of  the  par- 
ticipating choruses,  interspersed  with 
organ  selections  played  by  Clair  I/eon- 
ard.  and  songs  by  the  Harmonic  Quar- 
tet, the  Temple  Quartet,  and  two  solo- 
ists. 

The  dominant  feature  of  this  occa- 
sion was  competitive  singing  by  the 
choruses  for  prize.s — ?100  and  fijO 
In  cash.  The  program  listed  a  Oanlsh, 
a  Dutch,  a  Gerniai»,  a  Hebrew,  an  Ital- 
ian, a  I.ettish,  a  Norwegian,  and  a 
Swedish  chorus;  but  in  the  actual  per- 
formance only  six  of  these  choruses 
competed.  The  Hebrew  chorus  in  the 
final  showing,  was  represented  with 
eloquent  silence  by  a  Zionist  flag  that 
hung  from  the  first  balcony  ;the  Italian 
chorus  also  was  mute,  though  more 
tunefully  represented  by  the  beautiful 
voices  of  Messrs.  D'Alessandro  and  IjO- 
pez  and  the  Harmonic  Quartet,  who 
gave  their  selections  in  Its  place. 

"We  have  never  seen  a  large  audience 
in  Symphony  hall — practically  eveiT 
seat  was  taken — gathered  there  for  an 
event  which  they  seemed  more  keenly 
to  enjoy.  Interest  never  lagged;  ap- 
plause became  articulate:  judgment 
ran  high.  Score  cards  might  have  been 
In  order,  for  we  saw  many  who  wielded 
pencils  to  make  marks  authoritative 
and     mysterious     on     their  nro?rams 


iliii- 

,  iinal 
juilKes— m  llio  por.sons  ol  I',  .s  Con- 
verse. A.  T.  Davidson  and  T.  %V . 
Syrette — were  renching  their  decisions, 
there  waa  coninuinlty  singing,  directed 
by  .\UBUStus  1).  /,iui7.1g,  ill  whirh  the 
audience  was  variously  divided  and 
given  Its  chance  to  be  part  of  a  huge 
.horus.  The  response  was  whole- 
hearted.  I 
The  competing  choruses  each  eang 
one  song  In  the  native  tongue,  by  a 
native  composer,  followed  by  the  ".Song 
of  the  World  Adventurers  "  of  our  own 
F  S.  Conyerse.  Thus  the  audience  was 
acquainted  with  samples  of  the  music 
of  six  nationalities,  and  for  competi- 
tive Judgment  heard  six  different  ren-  j 
ilorlngs  of  Mr.  Converse's  song  (which,  , 
liicidentallv.  those  with  fairly  quick 
musical  perception  were  enabled  to 
learn.) 

The  vocal  strength  of  the  choruses  l 
ranged  from  25  to  iiO  vol'ces,  In  every 
cRfo  all  men.    F.ach  really  sang  very 
well,  and  the  task  of  picking  the  win- 
ners could  not  hav^  been  too  ea-sy.  ex- 
1  c-ept  perhaps  In   the  awarding  of  the 
first  prize,  to  the  Swedish  Chorus.  That 
chnrus  of  34  vr.lces  on  the  stage,  sang 
with  appreciably  more  finesse  than  the 
others— the  voices  were  somewhat  bet- 
I  tor   blended,    no   strident   tenor  tones 
wpre  di.scernibic,  each  attack  was  made 
with  certainty  and  precision,  and.  In 
the  Converse  piece,  there  was  more  co- 
heront  phrasing  and  better  tempo.  The 
second  prize  was  given  to  the  Dutch 
chorus,  of  about  30  members,  and  tfie 
third   prize  to  the  German  group,  of 
about  50  members. 

Mayor  Curley  was  to  have  made  the 
presentation  of  the  prizes,  bMt  was  de- 
tainer! at  the  Mother's  day  celebration 
Ion  the  Common  and  unable  to  arrive 
until  the  very  close  of  the  program;  In 
time,  however,  to  make  a  few  closing 
remarks.  ,      ,  j    j  v.. 

If  music  week  is  to  be  Judged  by 
yesterday  afternoon's  performance  at 
i  Symphony  hall.  It  must  be  called  a  suc- 
cess and  something  worthy  to  be  fos- 
tered  as  an  annual  event.  And  per- 
haps another  year  we  may  also  hear 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 


,  and  Slavic  nations. 


H.  L. 


PEOPLE'S  CHORAL 

I     The    People's    Choral    Union,  Inc., 
George    Sawyer    Dunham,  conductor, 
Utildred      Vinton,      pianist,  Harold 
Schwab,  organist,  assisted  by  Jeanette 
Vreeland.  soprano,  gave  a  concert  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Jordan  liall.  The 
iciioral     numbers     were     as  follows: 
iHandel.  "Gr^at  Dagon  has  subdued  our 
foe";   Mozart.    "Ave  Verum";  Ha«idel, 
"Let  their  celestial  concerts  all  unite"; 
(Bach,    "Now  et   every   tongue"  (male 
voices),     H.       M.    Dunham;  Morley, 
!  "Now    Is    the    month    of    maying  ; 
Dvorak-Fisher,    "Goln"    Home";  Sul- 
livan,   "O    Gladsome  Light"  and  "The 
night    Is    calm    and    cloudless";  Ros- 
sini,    "Inflammatus."     Miss  Vreeland 
sang      with  ,    musical  understanding 
lAuberfs  "La.  Lettre,"  Chabrier's  "Vil- 
lanelle  des  petite  canards,"  Bachelet  s 
"Chere  Nult,"  Grlftes's  "By  a  lonely- 


forest  path,"  Watts's  "The  Little  Shep- 
herd Song,"  Huerter's  "Today,  and 
the  soprano  solo  In  the  'Inflammatus. 
Mr.  Schwab  played  a  Prelude  and 
Fugue  by  Saint-Saens  and  H.  M.  Dun- 
ham's "In  Memoriam." 

The  chorus  showed  the  results  of  Mr. 
Dunham's  careful  and  intelligent  train- 
ing The  tonal  quality  of  the  soprano.- 
was  especially  good.  The  chorus  wai 
well  balanced,  sonorously  effective,  a; 
in  the  sturdy  music  of  Handel;  e.\- 
pressive  as  In  the  more  emotions 
music,  as  the  beautiful  "Ave  Verum"  c 
Mozart.  Best  of  all,  the  singers  san, 
I  as  though  they  enjoyed  It,  which  can 
not  be  said  of  all  choral  organization.. 

This  was  the  27th  annual  concert  o 
the  People's  Choral  Union.  The  lia! 
should  have  been  completely  filled. 


/J 


MRS.FISKEIN 
MENA'SBOYS' 

B.v  PHILIP  HALE 

PLTMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Helena's  Boys  " 
a  comedy  in  three  acts  and  four  scene's 
by  Ida  Lubienski  Ehrllch,  dramatized 
from  a  story  by  Mary  Brecht  Pulver 
Produced  by  Charles  L.  Wagner 

Bean»y"  Gay  Pendleton 

■  V  •  •  ••  Reginald  Bhcffleld 

^"'yl, John  Maroney 
James  Truesdell  William  CourtlelRh 

In'n   

J^lmbaii  Elaine  Templo 

Tlbby  Mc.Nalr  Louie  IJmcrv 

'^.^ov  ^"^^  Wlllard 

fcVY,-;  Eunice  Osborne 

Richard   George  Alt 

This  play  might  be  Justly  called  a 
satirical  farce.  Helena,  a  widow 
wishes  to  marry  Truesdell.  who  has 
prospered  in  the  raincoat  and  umbrella 
inciustry,  but  she  is  afraid  of  her  two 


boys.  ■  ' 

away  fi'  m  '  ! 

"Bunk!"  after  a  bfnnija.M  Iciii  li  I'.i- 
trlotio  specoli  about  the  brave  boys  In  ] 
the  wivr  delivered  by  «n  lmi>ortant  per- 
son. Mehry,  the  other  son,  has  writ- 
ten poemii  In  the  ultra-modern  manner. 
In  one  of  which  .^prll  la  apo.'<trophize<l 
as  "a  slut."  They  Idolized  their  father, 
who,  we  hear,  waa  an  accomplished 
two-handed  drinker,  but  of  this  weak- 
ness they  are  ignorant.  They  could 
not  brook  the  Idea  of  Helena  marry- 
ing again.  t.  „  , 
They  come  home,  firm  In  the  belief 
that  "Beansy"  should  not  apologize  for 
his  frank  expression  of  opinion.  The 
cry  •  Bunk!"  was  an  outburst  of  truth, 
and  there's  a  principle  at  slake.  With 
them  comes  Mr.  Glrard,  a  shining  light 
of  the  younger  generation.  The  three 
talk- ye  goda,  how  they  did  talk!  ad- 
vancing the  modern  Ideas;  how  in- 
dividuality should  be  respected;  there 
should  be  perfect  freedom;  why  marry, 
when  there  Is  the  possibility  of  free 
lovj;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

This  talk  seems  wonderful  to  a  couple 
of  flappers,  daughters  of  neighbors;  but 
tlie  raincoat  and  umbrella  man  sits  In 
the  corner  and,  like  our  old  friend  In 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  says  ] 
"Fudge,"  and  indulges  In.a  few  cracks  I 
at  the  boys'  and  their  friends'  expense. 

Helena  tries  lo  tell  her  sons  about 
her  proposed  marriage,  but  they  grive 
her  little  opportunity,  and  she  stIU  lacks 
courage.  An  idea  occurs  to  her;  she 
pretends  to  drink  three  or  four  glasses 
of  whiskey  at  dinner,  when  the  beverage 
is  really  cider.  Then  in  her  feigned 
drunkenness  she  reveals  herself  as  a 
woman,  whose  life  has  been  hypocriti- 
cal. She  outvies  Henry  and  Glrard  In 
their  desire  for  freedom.  She  tells  them 
she  Is  fond  of  Truesdell.  and  purposes 
to  live  with  him  without  submitting  to 
the  degrading  yoke  of  marriage.  Trues- 
dell is  in  the  secreU  Why  should  he 
marry  her?  How  does  he  know  how 
long  he  will  love  her'.' 

The  result  is  easily  anticipated. 
Heniy  >s  disgusted;  Glrard  Is  non- 
plussed. They  beg  Helena  to  wed  Trues- 
dell. He  with  felghned  reluctance  con- 
sents, so  as  not  to  Injure  Henry's  social 
'  standing  and  break  his  betrotiial  to  one 
of  the  flappers.  The  other  flapper  Is 
,inxious  to  run  away  with  Glrard,  much 
to  his  horror.  Then  Helena  readq  Henry 
a  highly  moral  lesson.  In  future  he  no 
doubt  will  think  and  speak  in  an 
orthodox  manner. 

This  play  Is  one  of  many  based  on 
the     misifnderstanding     between  two 
generations.    The  theme  is  an  old  one, 
■and    In    this    instance    exceptions  are 
taken  as  the  rule.     Only  a  few.  very 
few  and  callow,  youths  t»lk  as  Henry 
talked.     Glrard  is  a  creature  of  bur- 
lesque; the  two  flappers  are  old  friends 
'  in  farce.    The  satire  is  rather  forced. 
The   feigned   drunken   scene    is  cen- 
turies  old.     A   flimsy   play,   but  Mrs. 
Fiske  vitalizes  the  character  of  Helena 
by  her  unflagging  flow  of  high  spirits, 
her  genuine  sense  of  humor,  her  flashes 
of  wit,  her  artistic  reserve — one  might 
say  charming  delicacy —  In  the  drunk- 
en   scene.     A   pleasing  performance  in 
her  nervous,   spasmodic,   staccato  dis- 
jointed way;   pleasing  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  as  of  old  in  her  later  years, 
her  enunciation  was  often  painfully  In- 
'  distinct,  her  clipping  of  syllables  more 

marked  than  ever, 
j     Her  example  In  this  last  respect  was 
I  contagious,  for  the  two  young  girls  were 
heard  with  difficulty  and  Mr.  Maroney 
In  his  first  scene  was  hardly  IntelUgl- 
ible.   After  all,  one  goes  to  the  theatre 
Ito  hear  as  well  as  to  see.     For  this 
reason,  If  for  this  alone.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  listen  to  Mr.  Courtlelgh,  whose 
part  is  not  a  fat  one,  though  the  author 
gave  him  one  joke  that  was  not  so  bad, 
as  when  Truesdell  says  that  the  life  of 
Helena's  husband  was  one  long  "alco- 
j  holiday."     This  might  pass  muster  In 
I  vaudeville.  * 

Mrs.  Pieke  was  greeted  uproariously 
and  was  baited  by  the  audience  Into 
making  a  curtain  speech,  in  whicli  she 
Introduced  the  well-worn  gag:  What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  be  In  Boston  again. 
Would  that  some  one,  goaded  by  an  in- 
satiate audience  into  leaving  a  role, 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  "Roll- 
ing-mill Man"  in  Chicago.  When  his 
audience  Insisted  on  a  speech.  ".\h, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said;  "after 
all  there  Is  only  one  city—"  Tumultu-  ! 
ous  applause.  "And  that  Is— New  York." 
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ran  ri-i.,  ..rjthare  waj  no  »teno 

rapher  In  the  votmn:   "I  »irre«  wlioilv 
with  Thomaii  Walkien  whose  articles  on 
urlMtolo«y  or  the  an.  of  dining,  appeared 
in  his  little  weekly  paper.  'The,  Original,' 
I  about  90  years  ago.  .In  one  of  these  es- 
says, which  should  b*.rR<id  rarefull^  and 
pondered  by  every  best  and  hoslejia.  ho 
Inveighed   against    ronmal    dlnnera  as 
kthey  were  conducted)   In    London  and 
,  klngllsh  country  hoiKee.     I  happen  to 
j  have  the  book  hero  Ih  my  bag.    Let  me 
jread  wliat  he  aaya  al»out  decorations. 
I     "  At  table.  Intercourse  Is  prevented 
i  as  much  as  posslble'jby  a  huge  centre- 
piece of  plate  and  flowers,  which  cuts 
oft  about  one-half  th*  company  from 
the  other,  and  some  v»y  awkward  mis- 
takes have  taken  place  In  conseq-uence. 
from  guests  hawmg  laade  personal  ob- 
servations upon  those  who  were  actual- 
ly opposite  to  them.    It  seems  stranife 
that  people  should  beiinvlted,  to  be  hid 
den  from  one  another.    Besides  the  cen- 
trepiece   there    are    usually  massive 
branches  to  assist  in  Interrupting  com- 
munication; and  perhaps  you  are  placed 
between  two  persons  with  whom  you 
are  not  accfualnted,  and  have  no  com- 
munilv  of  interest  to  in<tuce  you  to  be- 
I  come  so,  for  In  the  present  oversrown 
state  of  society  a  new  acquaintance,  ex- 
cept for  some  particular  reason.  Is  an 
encumbrance  to  be  avoided.' 

"For  a  high  tea."  continued  Mr.  John- 
son, "there  should  be  no  tablecloth.  I 
!  remember  high  tea  in,Albany.  N.  Y.,  In 
the  '^0^s.  A  polished  'table,  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  with  siiirang  tsilvcr  for  the  table 
equipage;  lobster  salfcd.  cold  Partridge.  , 
toasted  brown  bread,  stewed  fruit  with 
a  rich  cake— these  Ibiger  chiefly  in  my 
,mlnd.  T  was  young  then,  and  could  eat 
'fearlessly.  Tes,  and  there  was  sound 
wine  to  drink."  Mn  Johnson  sighed, 
and  wa.<j  silertt  for  a;  ftew  minutes.  Then 
he  continued:  ^    ^  . 

•After  aU,  bottles  were  and  should  be 
now  the  chief  table  decoration.    I  recall 
to  mind'  a  passage   In   Charles  Astor 
Brlsted's  'Table  Aestlietics,'  which  waa 
first  pubUshed  in  the  K)ld  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  In  184S,  tout  I  have  it  In  Ills 
•Pieces     of  a      Braken-Down  Critic 
printed,    so   says  .tlie    title    page,  at 
Baden-Baden  by  Scottznlovsky  In  18o8. 
Do  vou  believe  there  was  ever  a  printer 
so  named?    Allibane-  does  not  nien"o" 
this  book  In  his  artlclet  on  Bristed.  Well, 
■Brlsted'  said  that  a  hopt  In  hot  weather 
should  put  a  bottle  of  ,champagTie,  or  at 
least  a  pint  bottle,  anfl  a  saucer  of  ice 
by  every  gentleman,  nfou  may  wonder 
at  the  ice;  but  Bristed,  believed  that  the 
best    champagne    wh»sn    drunk  pure 
cloyed  on  the  palate  isooner  than  any 
other  wine,  so  he  recommended  diluting- 
champagne  with  icod  •water  In  the  pro- 
portion of  one-half  or  two-thirds  for  a 
summer  beverage:  and  he  insisted  that 
i  every  guest  should  have,  his  own  carafe  i 
'  of  water  and  two  pieces. of  bread  should 
'  be  put  in  each  napkin," 

And  thon  Mr.  Johnson, left  us.  saying 
he  might  as  well  look  ai  this  book  on 
table  decorations  If  only  to  express  his 
owTi  opinions  on  the  subject  with 
greater  force. 

•'TH^  SCOFFER" 
Nino    Berrinifs    play,    "II  BelTardo" 
("The  Scoffer")i,  was  announced  for  a 
performance  last  Sunday  night  at  the 
St.  James  Thea«re  by  a  local  Italian 
dramatic  company,  "The  Aurora,"  Vin- 
cent de   Innocentls,   artlsUc  director. 
The  play  is  said  to  depict  Florentine 
life  In  the  13th  century,  with  Cecco 
Anglolierl,  a  poet  of  Siena  known  to 
Dante,   a   chief  character.     The  per- 
iformance  was  said  to  be  the  first  in 
America.    Neither  Mr.  MacClintotdt  In 
'  his    "Contemporary   Drama   of  Italy" 
(1920)   nor  Mr.  McLcod  in  his  "PUtys 
land  Players  of  Modern  Italy"  (.1^2) 
gives  Infotimatlon  about  Berllnl  or  this 
play  which  <we  are  told  hae  recently  met 
'  with  great  success  In  the  leading  the- 
atres of  Italy. 

There  Is  much  about  the  scamp  Cecco 
AngioUerl  In  Dante  Gabriel  Rossettl  s 
ViiL^  „„j  HiQ  rircie."  how  he  hated 


We  askedl^Mr.  Herkimer  JoHnson  yes- 
terday if  had  .seen  a  boolf,  "Table 
Decorations'  Jfor  All  Occasions,"  think- 
ing It  mightl\furnlsh  him  notes  for  his 
colossal  woiUc  "Man  as  a  Social  and 
Political  Be.RSt"  (elephant  folio;  sold 
only  by  subst:rlptlon.).  To  our  surprise 
l.e  became  ecclted,  not  vritii  desire  to 
purchase,  boiwow  or  steal  the  book — 
"borrow"  and  V'ateal"  we  have  learned 
by  bitter  exp<»rlence  are  synonymous 
terrhs  in  the  noinds  of  some;  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  tables  for  luncheons, 
dinners  and  hiyh  teas  should  not  be 
decorated  at  all.  ,He  said  as  far  as  -we 


■  Dante  and  His  Circle."  how  he  hated 
his  father  and  was  desperately  In  love 
with'  Becchina,  the  married  daughter  of 
a  shoemaker.  Rossettl  included  23  of 
Anglolierl's  sonnets  in  his  antholoi^. 
The  opening  lines  of  the  sonnet  on  the 
death  of  Cecco's  father  are  pleasant 
reading: 

:  "Let  not  the  Inhabitants  of  hell  despair. 
For  one's  got  out  who  seemed  to  be 
locked  In;  ^    „  ^  ^  y 

And  Cecco's  the  poor  devil  that  I 
•  mean. 

Who  thought  for  ever  and  erver  to  be 
there.  .       .  .  j 

But  the  leafs  turned  at  last,  and  I  de- 
clare 

That  now  my  state  of  glory  doth 
For  -  Messer  AnBloUe«'s   sUpped  his 
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v\  "(>  plagueit  ma.  aummer  and  winter, 
many  a  yeai"." 
•fOi-n  Is  the  hero  of  a  talw  In  the' 
•neron"     (Lx-4>.      Boccaccio  d«- 
him  as  "H.  very  goodly  and  fair 
ouiul'.tioned  young:  s*ntlert>an." 

A  MOTHER'S  EXAMPLE 
But  It  is  not  only  powder  and 
paint  that  Lidy  SYancaa  Balfour  com- 
plains of.  "Do  w©  ever  hear."  she  asked 
us.  "one  woman  say  that  she  would 
not  drink  another  cocktail  because  her 
example  miffhc  weaken  the  Temperance 
of  her  son?"  Well.  I  never  have.  And  I 
must  aJd  that  T  do  not  want  to.  It  seems 
to  mo  a  horrid  thing:  to  say.  A  mother, 
we  can  all  agree,  ought  not  to  do  any- 
thing to  'weaken  the  temperance  of  her 
son."  But  if  she  begins  to  talk  about  it 
she  does  not  command  any  confidence. 
Was  there  some  golden  age  in  which 
good  mothers  habitually  did?  I  never 
found  any  evidence  of  it.  It  is  perhaps 
possible  that  the  sight  of  a  mother  con- 
suinihg  many  cocktaQs  has  sapped  the 
virtub  of  a  son.  I  should  have  thought  it 
more  probable  that  he  would  have  gone 
as  dry  as  Mr.  Volstead.  But  If  she  be- 
gan to  tell  her  friends  she  was  abstain- 
ing to  save  his  weak  nature  I  doubt 
whether  filial  afteotion  would  bear  the 
strain.  —Daily  Telegraph. 

B.  F.KEITH'S  BILL 

;  The  appearance  of  Helen  Slover,  noiea 
Boprano  soloist,    is  sufficient  to  make 

j  the  vaudeville  program  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary merit.  She  delighted  the  large  au- 
diences at  both  performances  yesterday 
with  a  program  of  songs  ranging  from 

j  grand  opera  to  popular  selections,  and 

j  was  obliged   to  give  a  number  of  cn- 

'  cores. 

There  are  several   other  noteworthy 
acts,  chief  among  which  Is  the  orchestra 
from  the  steamship  Ijeviathan,  presented 
by  the  United   States  shipping  board. 
Besides  the  numerous  orchestral  selec- 
tions, which  were  received  with  approv-  I 
al,  there  were  several  solos  by  Morton  i 
Downey,  lyric  tenor,  accompanied  by  the  j 
orchestra.    The  stage  setting  also  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  act. 

Steve  Freda,  master  guitarist,  and  ( 
Jack  Anthony,  in  the  musical  comedy  i 
sketch  "Bartcha-Kalloop,"  were  also  fa- 
vorites. Billy  Arlington,  assisted  by 
.Eleanor  Arlington,  C.  I.  Taylor  and  Jo- 
seph Ward,  in  another  medley  of  music 
and  comedy,  kept  the  audience  in  laugh- 
ter during  their  appearance. 

The  Ki.'smet  Sisters,  e.xpert  acrobats, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  difficult  feats  of 
skill  and  strength.  The  bill  also  Included 
Ryan  and  Kyan,  eccentric  dancers; 
Anger  and  Packer  in  "The  Old  Fool"; 
Maude  Powers  and  Vernon  Wallace  in 
"Georg-ia  on  Broadway";  the  Alphonso 
company,  a  novelty  in  figures;  and  the 
weekly  motion   picture   news  pictorial. 


JEWEH  PLAYERS 

The  Henry  Jewett  Company  last  night  j 
gave  a  benefit  performance  for  the  i 
members  of  the  company,  consisting  of 
the  third  act  of  "Candida,"  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw:  the  first  act  of  "The 
Truth  About  Blayds,"  by  A.  A.  Milne, 
and  act  HI  of  ■•yisraell."  by  Lewis  N. 
Parker.    The  casts:  ■ 

CANDIDA 

Eugene  Marciibanks  Harold  West 

Candida  Violet  Paget 

Re-    James  Mavor  Mlorell .  .  .  Alan  Mowbray 

.'-lexander  Mill  Philip  Tonge 

'  .  Bupgess  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

'.';«>  Proserpine  Gannett  Mav  Ediss 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BLAYDS 

Blayds  Conway  Philip  Tonge 

L,.    flo^■ce  Alan  Mowbray 

optima   Blayds  Conway 

Ka.therine  Standing 
A-ion  Blayds  Conway  ...  Valentine  Sidney 

.  iam  Blayds  Conway  E.  E.  Clive 

.-.rsons  .May  Ed i S3 

obel  tOllver  Blayd's  Youngest  Daughter) 
Violet  Paget 

jaier  Blajds  Hugh  (i  Buckler 

DISRAELI 
Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli ....  E.  E.  CMve 

:''Ji.ier  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Das^olt  ,  L.    Paul  Scott 

;  In^ks  .lames  A.  Boshcll 

al;   Olariisa  Peversey  May  Ediss 

i''.y  Beaconsfleld   V^iolet  Paget 

Hugh  Meyers  Harold  West 

Tr»  Travers  Katherine  Standing 

:  :r  Michael  Probert  Hugh  C.  Buckler 

A  glance  at  the  plays  given  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  during  this  season  aloiie 
reveals   the   quality  of   its  repertoire. 
N'ot  often  does  a  stock  oomp.any  at  the  I 
present  time  allow  its  audience  all  in  | 
one  ."season  four  Shaw  play?,   three  by' 
1  Galsworthy  and  two  from  the  facile  pen 
■^f  A.  C.  Milne.    For  the  rest  there  are, 
''''  the  more  notable.  Oscar  Wilde,  W. 
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ker  and  Krtrd  i.;opok  veprcsonled.  Kor| 
such  plavB  the  Bostcn  theatregoing  pub- 1 
He  Is  grateful  to  Mr.  Jewett. 

Liast  evening's  program,  with  its  single  j 
acts  from  the.  most  popular  plays  of  the 
last  two  years,  gave  opportunity  for 
each  member  of  the  company  to  appear 
at  his  best. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  West  has  not  reached 
again  this  season  the  artistic  level  of 
Eugene  Marciibanks  .  His  voice  was  a 
real  pleasure. 

Mr.  Lange  did  exceedingly  well  as  the 
Rev.  Alexander  A|lll.  but  suffered  in 
comparison  with  the  recent  imperson- 
ation by  Mr.  Cllve. 

"The  Truth   About  Blayds."   one  of 
the  most  popular  plays  of  last  season, 
lias  a  wide  human  appeal,  and  many 
humorous  situations  bordering  at  times 
on  farce.     These,   due   to  Mr.  dive's 
skilful  handling  of  the  businesslike  son- 
in-law  of  the  old  poet,  are  done  with 
sufficient    restraint    to    preserve    the , 
delicate  humor  and  irony   that   is  so 
I  characteristic  of  Milne. 
1     Disraeli.  Act  III.,  was  given  the  place 
of   honor     as     the     last.     Mr  Clive 
1  climbed  out  of  his  "Secretary  Blaytls 
'and  into  "Disraeli"  with   a  satisfying 
completeness.    He  was  ably  supported, 
and  reached   the  high   point     of  the 
evening,   and   perhaps,    indeed,   of  the 
sea.<:on,   in  his  final  speech,  when  he, 
with    modesty,    won   for    England  the 
Suez  Canal  and  India. 

The  performance  Was  well  attended. 

D.  S. 


could  be  ii\orc  iiiltiictn'<l>  Hiraiise'i- 
The  one  outstanding  characteristic  of 
the  entire  performance  is  uproarious: 
laughter,  justly  spontaneous. 

E.    P.  M. 


GORDON'S  OLTMPIA— "The  Song  of 
Love."  adapted  from  "The  Dust  of  De- 
sire," by  Margaret  Peterson.  Directed 
by  Chester  Franklin  and  Frances  Mar- 
lon.   The  case  includes: 

Noorma-Hal  Norma  Talmadge 

Ramon  Valverde ......  .Joseph  Schlldkraut 

Ramlika  .Irthur  Edmund  Carewe 

Dick  Jones  Laurence  Wheat 

Maureen  Desmard  Maude  Wayne 

Commissionaire   Desnvard  .  .  .  .  Earl  Schenck 

Chandra-lal  Hector  V.  Sarno 

Chamba  .Mbert  Prlseo 

Capt.   Frcgonne  Marie  Carillo 

Dr.  Humbert  James  Cooley 

"The  Song  of  Love"  is  a  slight  and 
glamorous  variation  on  the  perennial 
theme  of  desert  swashbuckling,  at 
times  imitative  of  Omar  Khayyam  In 
sub-lltle.  and  possessed  of  each  at- 
tribute calculated  to  make  a  successful 
film. 

These  are,  in  due  order,  the  sheik, 
strident  and  condemnatory;  the  fragile 
and  lissome  dancing  girl,  the  French 
spy.  who  woos  her  in  Arabian  guise; 
the  slight  ploi,  and  the  -Vrabs  who  ride 
across  the  desert  to  etch  in  the  sil- 
houette without  which  no  "movie"  is 
quite  complete. 

As  in  many  other  recent  films,  "The 
Song  of  Love"  purports  to  have  been 
photographed  on  the  Algerian  desert, 
with  bona  fide  natives  to  wield  the  ji 
spears  and  stream  in  for  the  grand  en- 
semble. There  are  some  extremely  ef- 
fective bits  in  the  worn  and  straggling 
stairways  and  curiously  wrought  stone 
arches;  and  the  whole  has  been  care- 
fully set  and  detailed.  There  is  dram- 
atic Interest,  for  the  most  part,  until 
the  dusty  end  when  Arabs  scatter 
through  the  night  in  revolt  against  "the 
Christian  dogs."    The  rest  Is  confusion. 

Joseph   Schlldkraut,  a  decided  addi- 
tion to  the  ranks  of  film  players,  is 
Ramon  Valverde,  the  French  spy  sent 
lo    discover    tae    p:ot    of    the  Arabs 
I  against  the  government.    He  incident- 

I  ally  learns  their  secrets  through  the 
I  somewhat  naive  dancing  girl  to  whom 
'  he  makes  love.  It  is  a  role  that  de- 
mands little  of  Mr.  Schlldkraut,  but 
which  he  plays  with  an  economy  of 
gesture  and  buoyancy  that  are  rare  on 
the  screen.  Norma  Talmadge  is  lithe 
and  attractive  as  Noorma-Hal.  Of  the 
others,  Arthur  Edmund  Carewe  as  the 
Arab  chief,  Ramlika,  is  the  outstanding 
figure,  a  stalwart  and  commanding 
leader,  who  never  leers.  E.  G. 

ST.  JAMES— "In  Love  with  Love."  | 
Vincent  Lawrence's  comedy.    The  cast:  | 

Julia  Jill  Middleton 

William  Jordan  Mark  Kent 

Ann  Jordan  Ann  Mason 

Robert  Metcalf  Houston  Richards 

FVank   Oakes  Paul  Gordan 

Jack  Gardner  Walter  Gilbert 

Marion  Sears  Viola  Roach 

This  week's  presentation  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre  is  a  sprightly  comedy  by 
a  Bostonian  at  one  time  on  the  staff 
of  a  Boston  newspaper. 

To  Ann  Mason  must  be  given  a  vast 
amount  of  credit.  She  possesses  a  trait 
much  to  be  desired,  versatility,  although 
her  love-making  in  the  fipale  is  a  trifle 
overdone. 

This  week  we  find  Houston  Richards 
in  a   role  ■  i-efreshingly  new  to  him,  aj 
favored  lover.    It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sary   tor   him    to   be    entrenched    with  I 
laugh-getting   phrases.     His   demeanor  | 
and  the   expression  coming  and  going 
on  his  face  are  sufficient  unto  them-  ! 
selves.  1 

Paul  Gordan  is  at  his  best — a  domi- 
neering lover,    bending  every  obstacle  [ 
before  him  to  his  will. 

While  Walter  Gilbert's  part  in  the! 
first  two  acts  seems  to  be  less  im-' 
portant.  he  comes  into  his  own  in  the 
last  half  of  the  last  act,  when  it  be- 
comes very  evident  that  he  is  the  idol 
that  has  been  enshrined  In  Ann's  heart.! 
His  acting  is  such  as  to  create  an  at-f 


,AVe  heartily  agree  with  thej  women 
for  talking  against  \"beauty  shows"  and; 
"beauty  competitions."    "I  speak  not  in 
prejudice."  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  said 
concerning  marriage,   "nor  am  averse 
from    that    .sweet    sex,    but  naturally] 
amorouu  of  all  that  is  beautiful."  Butj 
I  are  the  winners  in  these  contests,  asl 
j  pictured  , in  the  newspapers,  beautiful? 
I  Too  often  we  wonder  at  the  eyesight 
and  the  inental  operations  ot  the  judges, 
I  their  standard  of  beauty.    The  winner 
,  as  a  rule  has  a  smirking,  silly  expres- 
sion, showing  her  teeth  as  in  the  ad- 
I  vertisement  of  a  tooth  paste. 
I     And  what  is  the  result  of  these  com- 
petitions?    The    award   puffs    up  the 
winner;    in  the  breasts  of  the  others  it 
incites  envy,  hatred  and  malice  and -all 
nncharitableness. 

Still  nion-  deplorable  is  the  voting 
In  colleges  for  "The  Handsomest  Man." 
Mas  any  one  collected  statistics  about 
the  after  life  of  those  chosen?  Did  the 
Rlorlous  Apollo  become  a  captain  of  in- 
dustry? Did  he  capture  an  heiress  and 
lead  a  life  of  luxurious  ea.se?  Was  he  I 
I  self-conscious,  a  poseur,  until  the  lean  f 
man  with  a  scythe  mowed  him  down? 
'  The  prize  beauty  may  become  a  film 
queen,  a  show  girl,  or  the  rejoicing  wife 
of  a  'leading  pugilist.  What  becomes 
of  the  peerless  Antoninus  of  Campton 
24? 


FACIAL  DECORATION 

An  Englishman  named  John  Bulwer 
published  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury a  strange  book,  "Map  Transform'd; 
or  the  Artificial  Changling,"  illustrated 
with  still  stranger  cuts.  Our  Bulwer 
has  much  to  >*&y  about  female  face- 
paintei-s,  daubers  and  stainers.  Did  he 
for.esee  the  vanity  bags  of  today  ,  when 
he  observed  that  the  Roman  dames  had 
"infinite  little  boxes  filled  with  loath- 
some trash  of  sundry  kind  of  colors  and 
compositions,  for  the  hiding  of  their 
deformities,  the  very  sight  and  smell 
whereof  was  able  to  turn  a  rfian's 
stomach,  and  for  the  face  used  as  much 
slihber-sauce,  such  daubing  and  paint- 
ing that  a  man  could  not  well  tell 
'fades  dicatur  an  ulcus.'  'May  it  a  Face 
or  a  Botch^be  call'd'  "? 

And  on  pages  260.   2fit   the  worthy 
Bulwer  remarks:  "Our  English  Ladies, 
who  seeme  to  have  borrowed  some  of 
their  Cosmeticall  conceits  from  Barba- 
rlous  Nations'  are  seldom  known  to  be 
contented  with  a  Face\ot  Gods  making, 
for  thev  are  either  adding,  detracting, 
or   altering   continually,    having  many, 
Fucusses  in  readiness  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   Sometimes  they  think  they  have] 
too  much  colour,  then  they  use  Art  to 
make  them'  look  pale  and  faire.  Now 
they  have  loo  little  colour,  then  Span-  ■ 
ish"  paper.  Red  Leather  or  other  Cos- 
meticall Rubriques  must  he  had.  Yet 
for  all  this.  It  may  be,  the  skins  of  their 
Paces   do   not   please   them;    off  they 
gi,  with  Mercury  Water,  and  so  they 
remaine  like  peeld   Ewes,   untill  their 
Faces  have  recovered  a  new  Epider- 
mis." ,  ■ 
And  so  the  excellent  Bulwer  goes  oji 
for  20  pages,  calling  painting  a  base] 
invention,  'a  vanity  of  vanities.  j 

"FUCUSSES" 

"Fucusses"  floored  us.  We  did  not 
remember  that  in  Latin  (not  Ciceronian 
Latin)  "fucus"  was  a  shrub  for  dyeing 
red;  hei#e  red  dye,  red  paint,  and  then, 
figurative^-,  external  ornament,  false 
or  deceptive  appearance,  pretence, 
mere  show;  from  the  Greek  "pliukos,"  a 
p'aint  derived  from  seaweed  and  used 
by  Greek  women  to  obtain  a  florid  com- 
plexion. "Fucus"  (sometimes  with  the 
plural  "fucos")  is  a  good  word  in  Bng- 

^llEh;  pity  it's  obsolete.  Chai-les  Kings- 
lev  did  not  disdain  it.  for  we  read  in 
"Westward  Hoi":  "A  painted,  patched, 

1  lucused,  perriwigged,  bolstered  Cha- 
rybdis." 

One  Cocker  wrote  in  the  l7th  cen- 


tury: "Virtue  hates  Fucos,  Patches  and 
Perfumes."  Was  this  the  Edward 
Cocker  whose  "Vulgar  Arithmetic"  was 
long  in  use?  , 


Yet  we  find  the^Daily  Telegraph  say-  J 
ing  in  an.swer  to  the  attacks  of  certain 
Engllsliwomen  on  young  girls  of  the 
period:  "This  is  to  the  credit  of  our! 
much-powdered  generation,  that  it  Isj 
not  afraid  of  sun  and  wind  and  notj 
afraid  of  washing.  For  T  fancy  the  i 
worst  of  our  pessimists  will  be  reduced , 
to  admit  that  the  modern  girl  is  a  good  : 
deal  cleaner  fhan  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  bathless  Victorian  houses." 

"There  aie  two  great  rule.s  of  life,  j 
the  one  general  and  the  other  particu- 
lar. Thci  first  is  that  everyone  can,' in  I 
tj»e  end,  get  what  he  wants  if  he  only  I 
tries.  Thi.1  is  the  general  rule.  The  | 
particular  ruN-  is  that  everv  ii\divldual) 


is,  "1-    less,   ;mi  rx 

general  rule." 

NEAR  THE  STATE  HOUSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  Mr.  'Cram  has  abandoned 
his  island  in  the  basin  and  wants  to 
put  a  chapel  beside  the  State  House, 
why  should  there  be  a  chapel  there?  In 
the  report  of  the  hearing  on  April  14, 
Gen.  Hersey,  president  of  the  Associat- 
ed Veterans'  Society,  was  reported  as 
urging  the  purchase  of  the  Joy  street 
corner  for  a  memorial  and  offering  the 
return  of  the  surplus  funds  to  the  towns 
for  local  memorial' purposes.  He  was 
quoted  as  follows:  "Just  look  at  the 
awful  appearing  things  we  see"  now  all 
over  the  country.  Do  we  want  any  more 
of  them?  No,  I  believe  what  we  want  is 
something  typical  of  Massachusetts, 
something  representative  ot  the  com- 
monwealth." ^  - 

The  simple  dignity  of  the  work  of 
Charles  Bulfimch  is  thoroughly  typical  of 
the  character  of  Massachusetts  and  rep- 
representative  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
is  one  of  the  famous  government  build- 
ings of  the  world  and  is  architecturally 
great  enough  to  dominate  the  State 
House  grounds  and  make  you  forget  the 
white  marbleC  wings  as  you  look  at  it. 
In  considering  the  future  ot  the  State 
House  surroundings  the  first  considera- 
tion should  be  to  keep  public  atten- 
tion concentrated  on  Bulfinchs  work 
and  to  avoid  incongruous  structures 
which  would  distract  attention  and  be 
regretted  by  the  public  taste.  No 
memorial  which  injures  the  appear- 
ance of  the  State  House  can  be  a  fit- 
ting memorial.  The  architect  of  the 
proposed  apartment  house  is  the  only 
one  thus  far.  who  has  shown  a  sense 
of  fitness  in  his, design.  If  the  land  is 
to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing the  state  would  do  well  to  take  1 
that  architect  also  by  eminent  domain,  t 
Even  the  suggested  rebuilding  of  the 
Hancock  house  as  a  Governor's  man- 
sion would  be  questionable  now. 

When  the  Hancock  house  stood' there, 
there  were  no  wings  to  the  State  House. 
The  State  House  grounds  are  enclosed 
and  must  remain  so  unless  the  Uni- 
tarian building,  the  Ho^el  Bellevue,  the 
Athenaeum  and  all  the/  land  and-tjuild- 
ings  down  to  Tremortt  street  are  also 
taken  and  Cleared.  There  seems  to  be 
no  point  therefore  in  taking  the  Joy 
.street  corner  except  to  control  tho 
architecture  and  the  only  person  who 
has  thus  far  demonstrated  his  fitness 
to  control  that  architecture  is  the  de- 
signer of  the  proposed  apartment  house. 
If  the  state  is  to  put  a  building  there 
it  should  be  a  government  building, 
not  a  memorial.  Better  places  can  ba 
found  for  a  memorial.  If  ft  Is  to  bo 
a  gov*?rnment  building,  the  supreme 
judicial  court  is  the  only  department 
for  which  such  a  position  and  the  In- 
cidental expense  are  justified,  but  even 
that  court  ought  not  to  be  put  there 
unless  the  architecture  of  the  building] 
would  make  as  suitable  a  frame  for  the 
State  House  grounds  as  the  proposed 
apartment  house. 

GEORGE  A,  BOSTONIAN. 

"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT 
BLAYDS"  REVIVED! 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Truth 
About  Blayds,"  A.  A.  Milne's  comedy, 
revived,  and  performed  by  the  Jewett 
players.    The  cast  Includes: 

Oliver  Blayds  Conway  Philip  Tonge 

A.  L,  Royce  Alan  ilowbray 

Septlma  Blayds  Conway  ■ 

Katherine  Standing 
Marlon  Blayds  Conway.  .  .Valentine  Sidney 

William  Blayds  Conway  IVi^'"' 

Parsons  ^  iK, 

Isobel  

Oliver  Blayds  Hugh  C,  Buckl-r 

When  "The  Truth  About  Blayds  w  as 
first  produced  in  New  York,  two  sea- 
sons ago,  and  it  was  tlien  that  the 
ironic  and  dramatic  genius  of  Mr.  Milne 
first  became  widely  known  in  America, 
there  was  a  great  to-do  as  to  the  mor<.!s 
of  the  play.  Some  even  ventured  to  call 
the  discreet  Mr.  Milne  inxmoral  for 
dramatizing  a  lie  and  a  literary  perjury 
and  seeming  to  condone  it. 

The  great  Blayds  died  confessing  to 
Jiis  daughter  that,  with  the  exception 
of  that  discredited  ISG.'i  volume,  the 
poems  w^ere  not  his,  but  entrusted  to 
him  by  his  friend  Jenkins,  who  had  died 
70  years  ago,  believing  that  Blayds 
would  publish  them  for  him.  It  was 
true  that  Blayds  had  quipped  ■with 
Jimmy  Whistler,  with  Carlyle,  Hardy, 
Meredith  and  Tennyson,  but  the  hom- 
age-loving British  public  had,  as  his 
family,  trusted  in  him. 

And  the  Blayds— William  Blayds  Con- 
way, the  didactic  and  abstemious  little 
son-in-law,  whose  life  had  been  one  long 
secretaryship  to  the  great  man;  Isobel, 
who  refused  to  marry  so  that  she  might 
take  care  of  her  father,  and  the  irre- 
pressible and  scoffing  Septlma  ii-.d 
Oliver,  Septlma,  whom  the  great  M  i- 
terllnck  had  kissed,  and  01;\.t 
whose  life,  has  been  spent  in  quoti:iij 
lor  the  curious  visitor,  "A  Child's 
Thoug.hts    on    Waking,"  nirf  m 


cr,  who  \ 
be  idly  \ 


;  her  literary  man, 

^    Oonway  again  >""- 

<\\mes  his  BlayJsUiia. 

ir-'.ven  to  a  greater  exiont  than 
.,;r  of  his  comedies,  thor,'  Is  the 
hotic  irony,  and  dramatic  skill 
""^Jotchman,  Ms  .  «ontimont  and 

u.nally.     the    ^•^"l""^"^'^"',^'  ^foJ 
has  a  keenness  and  a  turn  for 
that  Is  quite  his  own. 
excellent  and  mellow  pertormance 
the  Jewett  players  gave  last  n>K"t.  M--; 
Rucklor  as  Blayds,  fragile,  and  quietly 
Tu'Z  n't'  all  the  ^owlnc  and  sc.apmg 

oie  of  The  hest  of  the  Coploy  perform- 
ancea. 

.■v  scant  ium  week,  this,  with  little 
to  encourage  tlic  critical  follower  of 
the  screen.   For  new  films  there  are 
"Miami,"  "The  Song  of  Love,"  "Tlie 
Shadow  of  the  East,"  "The  Break- 
ing Point,"  "My   Man"   and  "Ali- 
mony."   And  deserving  of  note,  at 
I  a  small  suburban  theatre,  "A  Wom- 
an of  Paris"  is  shown,  as  the  second 
'  picture  on  the  bill. 
I     Ytt  "von  the  occasional  fiimgoc 
!  slips  into  his  luv;a!  theatre  to  be  '.dly 
j  amu-sed  in  a  moment  of  tedium,  and  the 
I  tiimgoer  who  admits   tiiat   "there  are 
:  I'onie  good  films,  even  ihtelligent  ones," 
j  have  been  obliged  to  admit  that  this 
:  winter  has  beeri  tar  from  barren.  Tliere 
'  was.  for  a  brief  week  or  two.  "A  'W'om-  , 
an  of  Paris,"  startlingiy  real  and  une- 
iahorated;  and  in  many  ways  like  it,  | 
!  "The  Marriage  Circle."   in  w-hich  fjU-  I 
;  bitsch  pictMred  a  series  of  Schnitzler 
'  episodes.    There    liave    been  "Scara- 
mouche."      ".\nna     Christie.  '  "Wild 
Oranges,"  which  slipped  into  a  lesser 
theatre  for  a  week,  unheralded,  "Ro- 
slta."    "Beau  Brummel."    in  its  way, 
"The  Ten  Commandments"  and  "Little 
Old  N§w  York,"  and  now  "The  Thief  of 
Bagdad." 

All  this,  apart  from  the  several  for- 
eign films,  "Peter  the  Great,"  "Poli- 
kuschka,"  "The  Blizzard,"  "David 
Copperfteld."  And  there  have  been  brief  ' 
and  memorable  Interludes  in  many  a 
dull  piece,  either  in  settings,  in  acting, 
or  skilful  directing. 

There  would  be  more  if  the  film  public 
would  allow  itself  to  consider  the  screen 
intelligently,  demand  more  of  it.  take 
active  inteitst  in  the  silent  drama, 
which  in  itself  progresses  more  rapidly 
in  its  inventiveness  than  the  stage. 
Color  films,  phono- film,  musical  scores, 
all  these  are  added  slowly  to  the  en- 
tourage of  the  screen.  The  director  is 
recognized  as  the  guiding  and  deter- 
mining power,  and  there  is  less  em- 
phasis on  mere  plastic  beauty  as  the 
reguipite  for  "success  pn  the  screen." 
The  ingenuous  "movie"  queen  is  pass- 
ing, .ind  so  is  the  villain  who  stalks  like 
a  tiger  and  th'unders  imprecations.  Oc- 
casionally, v'hen  v,e  have  believed  them 
>:one.  tney  rcappor,  in  new  guise,  but 
ihey  are  ifading.  Even  a  moron  tires  of 
what  he  lias  seen  many  limes  before, 
and  demands  novelty. 
'  The  films  today,  and  by  this  we  d6 
not  mean  the  great  majority,  but  the 
significant  few,  are  using  fewer  means 
to  accomi)lish  their  ends;  fewer  titles, 
fewer  actors,  fewer  sets.  Everything  is 
concentrated  on  the  development  of  the 
central  theme,  and  in  "A  Woman  of 
Fails,"  "The  Marriage  Circle."  in  "Wild 
Oranges."  in  "Anna  Christie."  it  was 
the  rounded  characterizations,  the  real- 
ity of  the  life  depicted  on  the  screen, 
that  inipre.ssed,  not  the  unimportant 
side  issues. 

There  are  infinite  numbers  of  dull 
films,  vulgar  films,  tawdry  films  and 
fiinus  with  one  redeeming  moment  or 
figure,  and  it  is  because  of  these,  now 
in  their  dotage,  we  hope,  tliat  the  films 
aie  decried,  even  now.  by  intelligent 
and  supposedly  open-minded  people. 
Ami  there  are  beautiful  films,  as  "The 
Eternal  City,"  utterly  perverted  in  text 
[and  purpose  for  the  uses  of  the  pro- 
Iducer;  .-ind  there  arc  tliosc  that  sire 
never  considered  because  ot  their  hue 
and  cry  for  "box-office  titles." 

•The  Thief  of  Bagdad"  is  in  a  way 
a  fitting  close  to  the  season,  for  tiicrc 
arc  few  new  or  important  films  com- 
ing now.  Here  in  his  vision  ot  the  an- 
cient city  of  Bagdad  and  the  burnished 
tops  of  his  magic  citadels.  Douglas 
Fairbanks  has  imagined  fantasy  tliat 
appeals  to  all.  to  Ihe  filnigocr,  to  the 
till  auegoer,  and  to  the  wondering  lay- 
man who  wants  diversion.  He  has 
made  his  Illusion  ai»d  his  dream  pos- 
sible, and  for  a  materialistic  world  has 
reconstructed  the  many  colored  wonders 
of  a  fairy  tale  Orient.  K.  G. 

I  .. 

"Wie  first  magician  or  conjuror  we  saw  | 
-was  Si^nor  BlHz.    at  was  in  New  York 
in  the  sixties.  This  father  of  Jennie  Van  I 
Zandt  who  Is  stni  rememberea  by  old 
^pcra  goers,  the  grandfather  of  tjiat  ex-  i 
qulsite  creature  Marie  Van  Zandt,  (h» 


no,  did  not,  ns  we 
1  II  ,  .,  ,  .  niself  an  "Illusionist" 
— lUie  word  a-s  applied  to  a  magician 
came  Into  Englisli  literature  in  18«4 — 
nor  he  describe  himself  As  a  "presti- 
digitator" (nimble  fingered  man).  The 
latter  word  was  coined  by  Jules  de 
Rovere.  "One  day  the  pompous  title  pf 
'prestldlgltateur' was  visible  on  an  enor- 
mous poster,  which  also  condescended 
to  supply  the  derivation  of  this  breath- 
stopping  word,  'presto  digit!'  (activity 
of  the  flngrers)."  The  great  Houdin  says 
in  his  memoirs  that  Rovcrc'.s  rivals  soon 
picked  up  the  word,  also  "prestidigita- 
tion." W«  remeniber  Slgnor  Blitz's 
'trained  canaries,  and  that  is  all. 

Conjurors  came  and  go.  They  amuse, 
puzBte,  thrill.  Then  they  vanish,  like 
their  trick  ladles  on  the  stage.  TJiey 
vary  In  their  patter.  Charles  Bertram, 
who  came  to  Boston  with  Albert  Cheva- 
lier, was  -particularly  neat  In  his  talk. 
With  what  a  delighltu'l  air  oC  surprise 
he  would  exclaim  after  one  ot  Hils  Ap- 
parently inexplica'ble  achievements: 
"Isn't  It  wonderful?" 

And  so  Mr.  Thurston,  though  not  so 
surprised  at  ihis  own  performance,  may 
be  remembered  if  only  t)y  his  solemn  as- 
surance :  "I  would  not  deceive  you  for 
anything  in  the  world,"  or  by  the  story 
ot  his  visit  ito  the  wise  men  of  India, 
his  learning  the  secret  of  suspending  a 
woman  in  the  air,  having  sworn  a  ter- 
rible oath  never  to  reveal  ithis  secret. 


It  is  a  pleasure,  having  seen  .Mr. 
Thurston  work  wonders,  to  hear  the 
explanations  offered  for  days  afterward 
■by  those  not  willing  to  be  mystifiea. 
They  talk  learnedly  of  mirrors,  reflec- 
tions, invisible  wires,  trapdoors,.  "You 
know  the  trained  hand  works  faster 
than  the  eye  can  see." 

There  is  the  woman  sawn  in  two. 
"Yes,  there  are  two  women,  contor- 
tionists, one  in  each  box."  But  what 
becomes  cf  the  other  woman  when  the 
sawing  is  over,  and  only  one  is  re- 
vealed? Mr.  Thurston  says)  with  an 
air  of  solemnity  that  is  almost  oppres- 
sive that  the  secret  is  known  only  to 
himself  and  another — ^his  Maker  or  some 
gentleman  whose  name  we  did  not 
catch?  In  all  probability  the  girl  who  is 
sawn  asunder  oould  a  tale  unfold. 


"He  has  confederates."  Of  course,  he 
has  them.  No  self-respecting  magician 
is  without  a  confederate.  Is  there  no 
pleasure,  seeing  several  persons  on  the  j 
stage,  in  guessing  who  are  confederates 
and  who  are  innocent  in  their  bewilder-  | 
ment?  The  little  boy  with  his  father 
close  to  the  front,  are  they  really  sur- 
prised at  what  Mr.  Thurston  does  to 
them,  extracting  rabbits,  flasks,  what 
not  from  under  their  coats  or  from 
pockets?  Who  knows?  Who  cares? 
Guessing  is  only  one  of  the  many  de- 
lightful features  of  Mr.  Thurston's 
richly  varied  entertainment.  j 


If  the  good  people  of  DOver,  N.  H.,  did 
not  see  Gloria  Swanson  in  f"A  Society 
Scandal"at  the  Strand  Theatre  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  pre.ss  agent. 

"Gloria  in  fourteen  shimmering,  slith- 
ering new  Paris  gowns.  , 

"Its  the  gaspingest,  eye-filllngest, 
scandalousest  picture  in  many  a  red  and 
passionate  moon. 

"For  you  who  love  her  for  her  gowns, 
see  it.  You'll  fairly  gurgle  with  delight 
over  these  new  masterpieces.  For  you 
who  whooped  with  joy  because  Gloria 
proved  in  'Zaza'  and  'The  Humming  , 
Bird'  that  she  is  really  a  mistress  i)f 
emotions,  come  and  whoop  some  more."  > 

"Slithering   gowns."     Is    It    possible  I 
that  the  Doverites  rushed  to  the  Strand  j 
to  see  one  of  Gloria's  go\vn3  "slither"?  i 
"Slither:    To  slip,  slide,  glide,  especially 
on  a  loose  or  broken  slope." 

I^ord  Knutsford,  we  read,  had  a  dog 
who  would  sit  up  and  beg  when  the 
word  "Knutsford"  was  repeated  to  it. 

Pistache  in  Dumas's  "Twenty  Years 
After"  had  been  trained  to  nod  affirma- 
tively when  he  was  asked  whether 
Mazarin  was  the  greatest  thief  in  the 
world.  This  reminds  us  that  the  com- 
poser, Edward  MacDowell,  had  trained 
a  dog  to  fall  down  and  feign  death  when 
he  heard  the  word  "Brahms." 

"I-,avengro"  writes:  "The  part  is 
greater  than  the  whole.  Probably  many 
saw  the  large  sidewalk  signs  announc- 
ing that  "An  Octette  from  the  ApoUo 
Quartette'  wouM  sing  In  Symphony 
hall." 

Not  long  a^o  lin  New  Y'ork"The  Pvime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  was  rfut-ned 
into  a  play.  In  San  Frkncisco  Francis 
Thompson'.s  poem  "The  Hound  of  Heav- 
en" has  been  used  for  a  music  drama, 
produced  with  .  nearly  600  persons  on 
the  stage. 


Chadwick  and 


dancii- 

equlpi'  . 
be  Jim.  a.  !•  ull'  ^ 
Tuthill  artd  Bui 

Roblsun  and  Mul\  o  ■ 

ham  will  conduct. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  night; 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor;  Charles 
Bennett,  baritone;  Alfred  De  Voto.  pian- 
ist Bach,  cantata,  "When  Will  God 
Recall  My  Spirit"  and  "Kl  Jnoarnatus 
Kst  "  fn>m  the  Mass  In  1'-  minor;  Uruch, 
'"I'ho  Flight  of  the  Holy  [family"; 
Widor,  nocturne  from  music  to  "Conto 
d'^vrll"  Converse,  Pantaslo  for  piano 
and  orchestr*;  Oerlcke,  Chorus  of 
Homage. 

Willard  Erhardt,  tenor,  will  sing  in 
Steinert  hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  May 
27  Songs  by  Purcell,  Rc-ia,  Carlsslmi. 
Haile,  Schubert,  'Wolf,  Schumann,  Kra- 
mer,   Fox,  Carpenter, 

Irish  folk  songs. 

— ,„  I 

An  unusual  recital,  one  devoted  to  the  | 

sajcophone,  will  be  given  by  Abdon  F.  | 

Ivaus  first  bassoon  of  the  Boston  Sym-  | 

phony  orchestra,  and  his  pupils,  assisted  i 

bv    Mme.    Claire    Mager,    .soprano.    In  , 

Bates  hall  (Y.  M.  C.  A.  building).  Hunt-  , 

I  Ington  avenue,  next  Saturday  at  2:30 

I  P.  M.  • 

I    The  alumnae  ot  the  Academy  of  the 
I  Assumption,  Wellesley  Hills,  will  give 
its  annual  concert  at  Steinert  hall  :o- 
I  morrow  evening  at  8  o'clock,  Marie 

Murray,  contralto;  Alice  ^'^r. 
linist,  and  Mary  DowUng,  reader,  will 
take  part. 

"F  E  H."  -writ's:  "1  have  noticed 
*  several  times  in'  your  columns  articles 
i  referring  to  the  climate  ot  Ca  itomia,  a  1 
bearing^he  heading.  l^'f^^'Crfrom 
male  '  U  calls  to  mind  /the  line  from 
one  of  the  old  plays  wherein  on<>  °f  the 
characters   continually   «f".^  ' 

if  fs" this  ^.^T^  oJ^' 

I'MUss  -  -My  partner.'  'Nobody.  Claim,' 
or  'Across  the  Continent'?  „f 
•■I  noticed  in  the  advertisement  of 
•Helenas  Boys'  that  Mrs.  ™ 
the  direction  of  Harrison  Gny(!)  Fiske. 


Dorothy  Ashby,  68'  years  old.  was  ai  - 
rested  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago  for  , 
begging     When  she  was  brought   n  o  j 
court  a  playwright  told  the  magistrate  ( 

^Saf  the  accused  had  ^^-^^  ^r^r  ^-I^^' 
,  greatest,  orcrat  c,_singers  of  her  day^ 


lis  at  the  Herald  Suqnre  Theatre. 
l.itiT  the  T,yr|r.  In  New  York.  Tln  re  '  tj 
r..  revivals;  Percy  HAHwell  and  oIIuth 
were  Keen  as  Elspeth;  even  the  Barnard 
f'ollegc  girls  performed  the  piny;  but  In 
Knglnnd.  when  It  wa8  produced  In  191.'!,  | 
the  Huccess  was  mo<lernte. 

Tho  Idea  of  going  hack  some  centuries 
and  living  the  former  life,  either  In 
dream  or  hy  some  magic  Fpell.  has  been 
used   hy  novelists  and   playwrights  In 
different  countrlcilk    Anntole  Fr.mce  and 
Hudyard  Kipling  have  written  stories  of  \ 
(Ills  nature,  land  Robert  AV.  Chambers.  I 
i  before    he    took    to    chambering    nnd  ! 
I  wantoness  for  the  magazines,  wrote  his 
,  pretty  story  "La  Demoiselle  d'Ys." 

Hut  "The  Dream  Girl"  should  be 
Judged  by  Itself,  without  reference  to 
the  play  on  which  It  Is  based,  nor  Is  It 
nece.ssarj'  to  Institute  a  comparison 
between  Miss  Balntcr  and  Miss  Dupree. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  main  Idea 
— the  dream  of  a  romantic  girl,  wishing 
that  she  had  lived  In  the  good  old  days 
of  chlvalric  deeds  and  heroic  lovers, 
the  realization  for  a  night  of  her 
dream,  the  disillusionment,  the  awak- 
ening and  the  conviction  that  there 
is  romance  enough  even  In  this  sup- 
posedly prosaic  and  materialistic  world, 
serves  well  in  operetta. 

"The  Prcn.tn  Girl"  was  born  recently, 
.ind  It  has  been  said  that  It  underwent 
almost  immediately  the  aliments  Inci- 
dent to  childhood  and  required  careful 
nursing.  However  this  may  be,  the 
operetta  could  still  be  Improved  by 
heroic  surgery.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
first  act  could  be  cut  out  with  benefit 
to  the  librettist  and  the  composer.  The 
pace  Is  slow,  the  humor  Is  laborious, 
though  Mr.  Van  works  valiantly  with 
his  poor  material.  The  more  serious 
portions  of  the  dialogue  are  too  often 
mere  repetitions,  and  the  dancing  is  a 
welcome  relish:  Neither  the  heroine  I 
nor  the  hero  Is  introduced  In  a  manner 
to  quicken  expectation;  Mr.  Woolf  In 
this  act  is  only  a  singer,  a  manly  and 
excellent  singer;  otherwise  he  excites 
no  Interest,  and  the  part  of  Miss  Baln- 
ter  might  be  taken,  as  far  as  this  act 
Is  concerned,  by  any  fairly  Intelligent 
chorus  girl. 

The  second  act  Is  very  different.  It 
would  seem  as  If  the  librettist  and 
Mr.  Herbert  had  said:  "Come,  come, 
this  will  never  do,"  and  had  gone  to 
work  In  good  earnest.  From  the  spir- 
ited song  with  chorus,  "Maiden,  let 
me  In,"  to  the  end,  the  action  is 
livelier,  there  is  greater  opportunity 
for  Miss  Balnter,  the  humor  Is  a  lit- 
tle richer,  although  there  are  still  puns 
as  atrocious  as  those  that  thickened 
the  English  burlesques  of  the  old  days. 
The  transformation  of  the  every-da.v 
characters  Into  those  of  the  centuries 


I 


for  King  Edward  at,  ^^mdsol. 

icVhv''    One  of  the  greatest  opera 

Asnuj  ■  .         ^  we.^k?  ago  Is  entertaining,  even  if  Aunt  Har- 

singersof  ncL  day^nu  >-".J'  ;  |  ^  ^  /,mtiia, 

ote  to  the  Daily 


Thomas  G.  Roge'-s^^  ™'^  whv  at  Yeast 
Chronicle  of  Londan^sking  whv  at  least 

.one  concert  hall  could  not  be  l^<=Pt  ^'r 
'  for  an  eight-hour  performance,  so  that 
one  couff  l,ear  music  at  any  t.-«  ^ur  ng 
those  hours,  or  for  eight  hours  at  a 
Unie  .  London  would  thus  be  proved  to 
be  a  musical  city.  The  Bnghsh  are  a 
hardy  race.  ^ 

The  jack^onvine:  III.,  ^^'j^;^-:::^ 


waxed  enthusiastic  over        ^.  r.-.as 
from  the  State  school  at  the  ^tard'  ^ra^ 
narade     The  21  members  were  un-^s 
^i^ed^in  training  by  any  1--°" 
.ould  hear,  and  no  one  of  the  pUyer"! 

rnt^;;rf^4^Fe'b.T-"ltTr^a.Tthar  he 
repertory  of  this  band  is  an  j^^'tens  x 
"ne      Stravinsky's    "Sacre    di.    TV  n - 
temps"  is  undoubtedly  mo  uded,  bei.-j. 
singularly  sniited  to  the  deaf. 

And  Why  should  not  ^^^\:^"'°Za  Z 
a  stirring  band?  ^^^temus  AV  aid  to  d  tl  c 

Suat\^l■•vrt^r^a^^rr\on 

S'X't  any  teeth-not  a  tooth  m  h  s 
head-yet  that  man  could  i^'a>  ""^.'^^ 
■bass  druTn  belter  than  any  man  1  exer 
met." 


"Elijah"  will  be  performed  in  "grand 
opera  form"  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
tomorrow  night,  Saturday  night,  and  at 
matinees  on  Saturday  and  Sunda.y,  with 


"DREAM  GIRL"  i 

B  y  PHILIP  HALE  1 

WILBUR  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "The  Dream  Girl,"  a 
musical  play  In  three  acts  and  six 
scenes;  book  adapted  by  Rlda  Johnson 
Young  from  the  play  "The  Road  to 
Yesterday";  music  by  Victor  Herbert. 
Alfred  Goodman,  conductor.  Produced 
by  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert. 
Elspeth   ■F'ay  ^Mva" 

Do 'iTVoiiis.- : : :  wyn  'Rvchmonrf 

Wilson  AddlHon  ^'J^'"'\^  r^nvlr 

Aunt  Harriet  ^"^"^,mw^t,°  Va^ 

.Ilmmle  Van  Dyke  ■^:„- '  ' ^'"^  ,?.\,fl,M 

:  Khnor  Levlson.  l^^'-^^M^ud^^OdH' 

.v^^k  warren! : ::::::::  w«uer  wooif 

win  I.evlaon  J?""  ^' rl.i f 

Bobby    Thompklns  rt^^nl 

Ken  Paulton  wni7=,m  r?NVa\ 

Antonio  •  •  •  -  -^'l"^'n,ii,rick 

rrlntnforo   Kilmiind  FltzpatricK 

SplrYaUv  dancer.s....niU  and  Blllle  Taylor 
"The  Road  to  Yesterday"  was  a  popular 
play  in  1906,  and  for  the  two  years  fal- 
lowing. Minnie  Dupree  took  the  part  of 
Elspcth,   afid   the  play  ran   for  nine 


riet  is  turned  Into  the  old  familiar 
shrew  with  amorous  moments  seen  in 
the  operettas  of  ancient  days. 

Miss  Bainter  as  the  romantic  girl 
whose  disillusionment  is  bitter  shows 
marked  skill  In  the  portrayal  She  is 
an  appealing  figure,  not  able  to  under- 
stand why  and  how  her  old  friends  are 
now  so  changed;  so  rude,  so  coarse,  so 
unromantlc.  Even  the  hero  of  her 
dreams  is  for  some  time  a  disappoint- 
ment She  is  almost  pathetically  wist- 
ful. She  Is  delightful  In  her  girlish 
amazement  and  timidity,  her  Innocent 
coquetry,  her  comments  on  the  be- 
havior of  those  so  strangely  changed. 
Her  little  voice,  with  Its  clear  enuncia- 
tion, goes  with  the  character. 

And  In  this  act  Mr.  Herbert  Is  his 
better  self,  and  when  he  Is  in  this  vein 
no  -writer  of  operettas,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, surpasses  him.  In  the  more  se- 
rious episodes,  as  In  the  lighter,  his  mu- 
sic is  that  of  a  skilled  musician,  with  a 
melodic  gift,  an  uncanny  knowledge  of 
the  appropriate  orchestration,  and  al- 
ways with  a  sense  of  theatrical  require-: 
ments  and  effects. 

The  supporting  company  plays  with 
gusto;  the  singers  are  generally  ade- 
Quate;  the  play  is  well  mounted  and 
staged.  Mr.  Herbert  made  the  expected 
little  speech  after  the  second  act.  The 
large  audience  was  responsive  through- 
out the  performance  and  there  were 
many  repetitions  of  solo  and  ensemble 
numbers. 


We  have  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
books  by  Mr.  Hllalre  Belloc:  his 
studies  of  the  French  Revolution  and 
its  heroes;  his  remarkable  description 
of  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow;  his 
charming  essays,  "Hills  and  the  Sea"; 
his  account  of  his  walk  to  Rome— In 
a  Cape  Cod  public  library  It  was  found 
on  a  shelf,  marked  "Theological":  his 
humorous  verses  and  his  bitter  satire 
on  popular  authors  and  Journalists  to 
be  put  by  the  side  of  "Moeurs  des 
Dlurnales:  Tralte  de  Joumallsme,"  by 
Loyson-Bridet  (was  not  Marcel  Schwob 
the  author?).  We  have  read  attentively 
Mr.  Belioc's  comments  on  American 
character  and  life. 

So  that  we  have  long  wondered 
whether  Mr.  Belloc  Is  as  entertaining 


tt>o 


u  private  Ufa  as  In  Ills  books  and  we 
I  would  fain  know  something  abmit  the 
1  man  himself.  Yesterday  we  saw  a 
I  Bostontan  who  had  met  Mr.  Belloc  at 
I  ii  five  o'clock  tea  In  London.      We  at 

once  plied  this  thrice  fortunate  person 
I  .vith  questions.  "TeU  us  about  him." 
I  "Well,  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago. 
I  All  I  remember  Is  that  he  ate  a  great 

deal  of   hot  buttered  toast  and  jam. 

I  m  not  sure  but  he  ate  a  muffin  or 
!  two.    I  don't  remember  his  saying  any- 

Uilng." 

And  so  years  ago  Thomas  De  Qulncy 
met  a  person  who  had  traveled  with 
'  U'crdsworth  to  London  and  was  thus 
•i  Mitled  In  De  Qulncy's  eyes,  who  ad- 
•  a  him:  "Now,  as  you  traveled 
300  miles  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
isworth,  consequently  (for  this  was 
'  .11  lsOr>)  during  two  nights  and  two  days, 
doubtless  you  must  have  heard  many 
profound  remarks  that  would  Inevitably 
fall  from  his  lips."  The  man  did  remem- 
ber something  that  Wordsworth  said. 
The  breakfast  was  "precisely  good  for 
nothing"  at  Baldock  in  Hertfordshire. 

"And  Wordsworth?" 

"He  observed  " 

"What  did  he  observe?" 

'"That  the  buttered  toast  lookefl,  for 
all  the  world,  as  if  it  had  been  soaked  In 
hot  water." 

"  "Ye  heavens!'  exclaimed  De  Qulncy, 
"  'buttered  toast!'  And  was  it  this  I 
waited  for?" 

Belloo  and  buttered  toast,  not  to  men- 
tion jam.    Ye  gods! 


L.  M.  S.  wrlt2S,  apropos  of  the  head- 
lines "Miner  Heads  Dentists"  and  "With 
a  Pickaxe?" 

"The  Miner  who  heads  dentists  not 
only  has  a  pickaxe  to  dig  out  trutli  and 
cut  away  falsehood,  but  also  carries  thati 
other  implement  of  the  miner,  the  torch 
(handed  down  by  predecessors  in  the 
profession)  that  brings  light  into  the 
dark  places  of  public  health  service." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Lankashire  Lad"  has  omitted  a  line 

from  the  'Tobacco'  gag;  at  least.  It  had 

another  line  as  I  heard  it  in  the  sixties 

fiere  in  Massachusetts. 
Our  version  ran: 

Two-thirds  of  a  cross  T 

And  a  circle  complete.  O 

Two  semi-circles  B 

A  perpendicular  meet  

An  isosceles  triangle  A 

AVhlch  stands  on  two  feet  C 

Two  seral-clrcles  C 

And  a  circle  complete  O 

Waliham.  G.  S. 

SUNDAY  SOLACE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  eloquent  minister  chewed" — in 
the  sixties.    Indeed  he  did:  and  if  he 
was  a  Methodist    from    Vermont  ho 
tucked  a  cud  in  his  cheek  before  en- 
tering the  pulpit  that  his  throat  might 
not  become  parched  from  too  strenu-, 
ous  exhortation.    From  the  days  bsfove 
the  civil  war,  running  back  to  pretty 
early  colonial  times,  tobacco  was  used 
probably  quite  as  generally  as  it  is  to- 
day, but  It  was  mostly  in  the  form  of 
eating  tobacco  and  snuff.    The  tobacco 
planters  in  Virginia  and  the  Connecti- 
cut valley  chewed  the   green  leaf  as 
well  as  the  cured.    Smoking  was  a  fire- 
side   and    meeting    house  indulgence. 
Ward,  in  hi-s  "History  of  .Shrewsbury," 
says  that  men  undoubtedly  smoked  In 
the  meeting    house    in    Queen  Anne's 
time   and   later,   just  as   they  did  in 
Scotland.    Those  who  have  not  forgot- 
ton  their   "Heart  of  Midlothian"  will  j 
remember  the  meeting  house  manners 
of  Duncan,  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.     "He  smoked  with  composure  , 
during  the  whole  of  the  sermon.  When 
the  discourse  was  finished  he  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  replaced  It  in 
his  sporran,  and  joined  in  the  prayer 
with  great  decency  and  attention."  As 
for  the  ladies,  they,  too,  used  tobacco 
in  church.    At  the  yearly  meeting  of 
the   Society  of  Friends,  held  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  in  1726,  a  protest  was 
clrc^ilated  by  the  unco  guid  against  the 
growing  custom   among  some  Quaker 
ladies   of  handing   about   their  snuTf- 
boxes  during  the  Sabbath  day  meeting. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  church-going 
has  grown  to  be  a  perfunctory  per- 
formance with  many  of  us,  deprived  as 
wfe  are  of  the  blest  consolations  and  In- 
centives to  pious  meditation  supplied 
1  by  the  fragrant  quid,  the  Inconse  of 
'  the  pipe,  the  spicy  odors  of  the  per- 
I  fumed  box  of  Bergamot?      W.  E.  K. 

'  "IF  I   SHOULD  DIE" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

L.  L.  W.  of  Rockland,  Me.,  asks: 
"Who  -^Tote  the  poem  'If  I  Should  Die 
Tonight'?" 

This  poem  appears  In  Rider  Hag- 
gard's "J'-5s."  and  I  believe  it  l.s  there 


lii  til.'  -i>-i-\  bv  Kill.  I-  i:."  I  •'•  v\v>  .  i..r  Jl.-rl.iTl  W  i-lliinji'o.  "  ~''  •  "• 

was  found'oliitched  in  the  hajids  of  the  i  as  Elijah,  has  a  very  heavy  part.  'Iho 
heroine  by  her  lover  who.  searching  for  management  Is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
her  after  they  had  become  separated  Us  choice  of  IMr.  Smith  In  that  role^ 
while  escaping  together  from  some  up-  itla  voice  is  sufficiently  powerful,  and 
rising  of  the  natives  in  Africa,  found  in  sending  It  to  the  furthermost  cor- 
her  dead  in  a  cave  where  she  had  taken  ners  of  the  Opera  House  ho  yet  retains 
refuse  after  great  suffering  dOring  the  control  of  11.  so  that  it  has  all  the 
nleh't  He  was  not  her  a\-owed  lover  on  warmth,  the  color,  the  beauty  of  tone 
account  of  having  unwittingly  become  ,  which  those  who  have  heard  him  In  ora- 
commltted  to  being  the  lover  ot  her  |  torlo  and  <  on(  ert  are  wont  to  associate 
vounger  sister,  but  they  -  knew  they  ;  with  it.  Special  mention  must  also  be 
loved  each  other.  J.  D.  M.      made  of  the  .-ringing  of  Rulon  \ .  Robin- 

lovea  eacu  ouie  .   ^  1  son  as  Obadlah-a  relatively  small  part, 

As  the  World  Wags:  but  Mr.  Robinson's  rendering      "If /vlth 

The  initials  "B.  S"  have  wide  ^  "^"Z 

varied  application.     "If  I  Should  Die  ^^^^^  ^^,,„         ^^^^^  ^gain  this 

Tonight"  was  probably  written  by  Belle ,  ^fjgpnoon,  this  evening,  and  tomorrow 
If  Cmlth  f some  prefer  Arabella  Eugenia  j  afternoon.  It  Is  what  might  be  called 
LuhT  rrors  evenson  has  --tly  '  the  grand  Unale  of  ^mus.  ^^^^ 
discussed  the  authorship  in  a  book  on  OP^^-J^^^SI  y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

famous  single  poems.  .vo„M  the  light  of  an  amateur  performan.c 

Who  does  not  --emeniber    If  I  should  u.e  i  g  surprised  at  its  fin- 

die"   simply  because  of  the  deathless     >^       i  reward  those 

parody    by    the  f,^  .^^Ji^^c  '"I  who'a  ail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 

Franklin  King,  Jr..  published  at  Chi-I^^^^ 

cago  in  1899?  ' 

It  I  should  die  tonight, 
And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  corpse 

and  say,  ,„  , 

Weeping  and  heartsick  o'er  my  lifeless 
clay—  ,  ' 

If  I  should  die  tonight. 
And  you  should  coma  in  deepest  ertef 
and  woe —  . 
And  say:   "Here's  that  ten  dollars  that 
I  owe,"  '  . 

I  might  arise  in  my  large  white  cravat 
And  say,  "What's  that?" 
It  I  should  die  tonight. 
And  you  should  co.me  to  my  cold  corpse 

and  kneel. 
Clasping  my  bier  to  show  the  grief  you 
feel, 

I  say  if  I  should  die  tonight, 
And  you  should  come  to  me,  and  there 

and  then 

Just  even  hint  'bout  paying  me  that 

ten 


1 


I  might  arise  the  while, 
But  I'd  drop  dead  again.     ,   ^  _ 
e-IiA,VENGRD  and  B,  li.  F» 

'"EUJAr  AS  OPERA 

'  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  per- 
formed last  night  in  grand  form  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  "under  the 
asuspices  of  the  Greater  Boston  Fed- 
eration of  Churches.  George  Sawyer 
Dunham  conducted  the  festival  chorus 
made  up  of  member  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  Peoples  Choral  l.nion. 
Bo.ston  Oratorio  Society,  Ph.lharmon.c 
society.  Cecilia  Societ.v  Apollo  Club 
R  H.  White  Stores  Chorus,  i.h-pird 
Stores  Chorus  aPd  the  various  church 
choirs  of  Greater  Bos  on.  «  "'-"^^ 

also  pupil«  from  h.gh  school  and  a 
great  chorus  of  children  from  the  grade 
schools  of  Boston  which  had  been  or- 
ganized by  John  A.  O'Shea. 

...  .■\VelHn«ton  Smitti 

OMdlali....^   ...Frederick  Mulvenny 

■^t'^^-- Mrs   AllT«n  T.  FtiUct 
Prophetess. . . . . .  ■  •  •  •  •  Yuhy  UiVYari  Mark 

Widow  of  Zerepath  . . .  .LuO  May  van  j^.„, 

Sister  of  She  Widow  ',3^^^/"  T,SthUl 

^Met'fn.er-  An^*- " Nora  Frances  Burn« 
This  was  not  the  first  that  this 

oratorio  was  P"for"ied  as  an  opera^ 
There  was  a  production  at  the  H..  perion 
Theatre  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on  May  8, 
mf  Frank  Lea  Short,  then  dire.Hor 
of  plays  at  Yale  University,  Prepared 
the  performance,  wh.ch  at  the  t.me 
excited  much  attention.  Thei c  ha\e 
been  other  perromances  m  };"^^?, 
States,  and  there  have  been  oPf 
performances  in  England,  one  of  them 

"wiini'm  Dodd  Chenery  of  Springfield. 
Ill    producer  ot  Biblical  operas  for  more 
i  than  a  quarter  century,  Is  author  ot  the 
dramatized  version  ot  the  orator.o  and 
director  of  "Elijah"  as  it  is  "o.^  being 
given  here.    Last  night's  opemng  per- 
1  Iformance  merits  highest  praise.  There 
!  was  little  that  smacked  of  amateurish- 
ness.   The  curtain  ro  e  promptly,  and 
with  projnptness  the  11  scenes  of  four 
acts  were  marshalled  before  a  good- 
sized    audience    that    appreciated  the 
richness  of  settings  and  costumes,  the 
grouping  and  movement  of  the  acting 
choruses.  ^  , 

The  large  singing  chorus,  termed  in- 
visible" on  the  program,  occupied  the 
entire  left-hand  section  of  the  floor  and 
the  first-row  boxes  facing  that  section.  , 
Its  work  was  very  effective,  even  with  ] 
moments   of    uncertainty    and    attacks  1 
taken  with  hesitation.     Xo  doubt  the  i 
remaining  performances  will  show  the 
greater  smoothness  that  will  come  from 
familiarity   with   the    music   itself,  as 
well  as  with  the  conditions  under  which 
-it  must  be  Kiven.    Mr.  Dunham's  task 
as  mu.sical  director,  is  a  huge  one.  and 
in  the  discharge  of  it  he  adds  consider- 
able to  his  laiirels. 

The  soloists  in  all  Instances  did  not 
reach  operatic  standards,  but  the  de- 
mands on  a  singer  in  a  place  like  the 
Boston  Opera  House  are  many.  The 
work  of  the  singing  actors  on  the  whole 
was  creditable:    their  enunciation  was 


VARIOUS  NOTES 

<Bdouard  Ris'ier,  a  French  pianist  who 
telayed  Beethoven's  concerto  in  G  major 
at  a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston  last 
February,  played  the  same  concerto  at 
ft- -Paris  Conservatory  concert  last 
month  A  critic  asked  this  sensible 
oilestion:  "Why  interrupt  Beethoven's 
concertos,  so  sober  in  their  lines,  by 
estdenzas  that  too  often,  as  the  one  by 
liuelow.  I  believe,  the  terrible  'ar- 
»*inser,'  played  by  M.  Kisler,  are  neither 
In  the  style  or  the  line  of  the  concerto? 
M  Rlsler  is  well  enough  known  to  have 
ro  need  of  showing  us  that  he  is  not 
afraid  of  any  difficulty.  He  owes  it  to 
U"  aes  a  great  interpreter  of  Bethoven, 
to  set  an  example,  which,  coming  from 
•him  would  be  followed  by  others.  Has 
not'  Bethoven,     by    suppressing  the 


tcadenza  in  the  Fifth 
claimed  their  Inutility? 


concerto,  pro- 


The  Society  of  Rhenish  and  West- 
phanlan  Orchestral  Conductors  has  boy  - 
cotted for  1024-25  a  Berlin  singer  who, 
having  signed  a  contract  for  June^  1^ 
defauulted  so  as  not  to  miss  an  en 
gagement  outside  of  Germany. 

'     Giordano's     "Andrea    ,Chenler"  has 
K=»r,    revived    successfully    at  Rome, 
-L'"  frlcalne'-  was  not  so  fortunate. 
The      Sonsogno  P"'^"-*""^,,,^^^: 

-[-snrp'riz^: 

S0=^'^«-^^ 


to  my  taste  in  the.  symphony  concert 
broadcast  from  Central  Hall.  The  per- 
formance of  the  Pathetic  Symphony  was 
essentially  commonplace  as  to  rhythm, 
and  I  could  hardly  recognize  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Volga  Boat-song  or 
the.  real  spirit  of  "Sheperds'  Hey.  Both 
of  these  left  much  to  be  desired.  More- 
over, these  programs  are  vasUy  too  long 
even  if  relieved  by  news  bulletins  or  by 
such   brilliant   piano     playing    as  was; 
vouchsafed  by  William  Murdoch,  and  to 
at  least  half  of  the  million  llsteners-ln 
the  program  notes  can  be  of  little  as- 
sistance since  the.y  presuppose  a  knowl- 
edge that  even  frequenters  of  Queen's  1 
Hall  In  bulk  would  hardly  claim  of  the 
music.  "The  chief  material  of  the  move.-| 
ment  has  now  been  heard,  and  all  that 
follows  grows  out  of  It,"  Is  one  sapient 
remark,  which  might  say  something  to 
5    per    cent    of    the    million,  but  can 
mean  nothing  to  the  remainder,  if  Capt. 
Eckerslev  is  right— as  I  believe  him  to 
be— that  the  audience,  as  to  90  per  cent 
of  it.  Is  In  its  musical  infancy.  These  au- 
diences In  bulk  must  at  present  be  mere- 
ly receptive,  not  critical,  and  receptive 
with  the  musical  minds  at  pre-sent  of 
babes    No   doubt   the   time   will  come 
when  things  will  be  otherwise.  But  the 
time  is  not  yet.— London    Dally  Tele- 
graph. 

Vienna  celebrated  Richard  Strauu's 
60th  birthday  from  May  2  to  May  14, 
rather  prematurely,  for  he  was  born  on 
June  11.  His  ".Schlagobers,"  "Salome,^ 

Elektra,"  "Rosenkavalier,"    "Ariadne  ^ 
and    "Die    Frau  ohne  Schatten"    were  , 
performed;  there  were  three  concerts  of 
his  orchestral  works  and  the.  German  j 
motet  was  sung.  i 

Admirers  of  Gilbert  and  Suni\'an  in  j 
I,ondon  are  indignant  at  the  "m<«em- 
Izatlon"  of  "The  Mikado,"  by  the  intro- 
duction of  allusions  to  the  Prohibitionist  , 
and  the  British  Empire  exhibition,  and  | 
of  the  vulgarism  "Right  ho"  into  the  | 
policeman's  chorus  of  "The  Pirates.  '  I 

Beethoven's  "Mcsso  Solennelle"  has 
been  performed  at  the  Augusteo,  Rome, 
for  the  tlrst  time  In  Italy. 


i  The  Spanish  tenor,  Santogostino 
"Carmen,"  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples, 
wounded  Slgnora  Lucesarca,  the 
heroine,  and  cut  his  own  hand  with 
his  "celebrated  and  too  realistic  dag- 
ger." "Frenetic  applause;  wounds 
slight." 

"Nerto,"  book  by  Maurice  Lena,  based 
on  the  romance  by  Mistral,  music  by 
Wider,  win  be  brought  out  at  the 
Paris  Opera,  while  "La  Foret  Bleue," 
by  Aubert,  which  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  will  be  brought  out  next  month; 
at  the  Opera  Comlque. 

Naturally    enough,    the    late  Lionel 
Monckton's  household  effects  are  rich 
In  operatic  scores  and  theatrical  sou- 
venirs.   But  he  had  many  other  tastes. 
As  a  bookmafi  Monckton  was  devoted' 
to  Stevenson,  and  also  collected  things 
like  Dr.  Syntax,  A'Beckett  of  Pjjinch,; 
bohemlan  Journals,  such  aa  the  Mask.- 
and   the    entertaining   illustrations  of. 
Leech,    Rowlandson,    etc.     He   was  a 
sound  judge  of  Chinese  porcelain  and 
had  some  excellent   specimens  of  the 
Klen  Lung,  the  Khang-hai  and  Ming 
periods.— Daily  Chronicle. 

A  Swede,  Gota  Ljungberg,  who.  will 
take  the  part)  of  Salome  in  Strauss  s 
opera  at  Covent  Garden,  Is  an  en- 
thusiastic dancer"  and  will  perform  the 
Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils,  "the  only 
Salome  save  Ackte.  to  achieve  this 
dual  role  we  have  seen  at  Covent  Gar- 
den."  _____ 

Dr    Brewer,    organist   of  Gloucester 
(Eng.)  Cathedral,  gives  weekly  ref'tals 
for  children.   Over  1000  listen  gladly  to 
~^sic  by  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart 
Slgar  and  other.     The  hymn  tune  on 
o,f    occasion     was  ■•I^ock.ngham. 
"immediately  af^er  it  was  ^""f '/^J^^'^ 
i  Choral    Prelude,    based    on   the  same 
melody,    was   played   "PO"   ^'^^  °/Xw 
,and  the  children  ^^'^'^  '"^''^1   its  en- 
-  the   melody   and  mark  down   its  en 
'  trances,  which,  we  are  told,  they  aiq 
I  with  remarkable  success. 

Mme.  Julius  S^^usen,  the  daugh- 
ter    of     the     celebrated     singei  ana 
telcher.  Julius  Stockhausen.   about  to 
wAte  his  life  to  be  published  by  the 
?c?wn  council  ot  Frankfort  In  honor  of 
hi"   centenarv  (1926)  will  welcome  let- 
ters    programs    or    reminiscences  of 
nmu^  or  of  his  parents.  Franz,  a  note- 
worthy harpist,  a^'nd  Margarete,  for  ions 
years  a  well-known  ^'"ef  'n  England 
\ll  letters,  etc..  sent  to  Madame  \Mrth 
S  ockhausen,  50,  Paul  Ehrlich  Strasse 
Frankfurt-o.-M.,   will         treated  ^v  1th 
greatest  care  and  returned  Imniedlatuy 
i  fo  their  owners.    Julius  had  American 
pupils  and  acquantances. 

Evelyn  Scotne>~b^iended 
Melba    and  a  member  of  the  Boston 
^pcra'Company-her  voice  had  a  h^h 

r-^nse  and  in  the  "^''J'^l^ .  f^"f„. '"^^^ 
registers  was  curiously  childish-has 
Tefn  singing  in  London.  Her  .ntrod^c- 
tion  (April  26)  was  accompanied  b> 
the  rather  irrelevant  announcement 
lhat  s^e  had  sung  with  the  late  Signor 
Caruso  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  L'Elislr  d'Amore.  \\hat 
mattered  more  than  this  biographical 
Set  was  that  Madame  Scotney  is  a 
Klncer  of  gracious  presence  and  high 
attainment.  The  outstanding  quality  in 
her  production  is  facility." 


'  A  friend  in  Milan  writes:  "The  se 
:  Rre€y  which  enshrouds  the  first  per- 

j  formance  of  Boito's  opera  'Nerone'  av 

i  Milan  -has  not  escape  the  criticism  o; 
Italian  humorists.  One  writer  says  that 
the  performers  are  admitted  to  the  re-i 
hearsals  after  having  their  eyes  band] 
aged  and  their  ears  stopped;  so  tUa| 
no  one  knows  what  is  happening,  ex- 
cept of  course,  the  conductor,  Tos- 
caninl.    This  may  be  exaggerated.  Hu( 

!  It  Is  true  that  fashionable'  ladies  w.ic 
had  special  frocks  made  three  monthi 
ago  in  honor  of  'Nerone'  now  say  that 

I  the  fashion  has  changed  and  that  no\\< 

1  dresses  are  necessary." 

Channing  Pollock  has  written  a  new 
plav,  "The  Enemy."  "It  possesses  the 
unusual  feature  of  having  only  one 
man  in  the  Cast,  ivhose  mission  is  very 
much  that  of  the  old  Greek  chorus.  The 
theme  treated  by  the  writer  is  war,  as 
judged  from  woman's  standpoint,  and 
as  the  greatest  outrage  to  which  wom- 
ankind has  ever  had  to  submit.  "The 
Enemy"  will  probably  constitutev  the 
starting-point  of  an  arrangement  be 
tween  Mr.  Pollock  and  Frank  Curzon 
by  virtue  ot  which  the  latter  obtains 
the  English  performing  rights  in  Mr. 
Pollock's  entire  output  for  five  years." 

"In  and  Out,"  a  farce  by  Brandon  Flein- 
ming,  was  produced  at  Everyman  The- 
atre, London.  "Before  the  end  wc  were 
noundering  among  the  humors  of  a 
red-nosed  furniture-remover,  a  beg-^ins: 
archdeacon,  and  a  comic  policeman- 
lacking  nothing,  in  short,  but  a  moilur- 
in  law  and  a.  curate.  It  was  very  hard 
on  the  actors." 


.--^siiiiuM-  ^r.  cs  til.  i.i.c  "Footlights  and  Spoiiigui;,  nis  recoi- 
ls.■  of  his  life  on  tbo  stgpre.  The  book,  large  octavo,  367  pages,  is 
-.v^^'-i;cd  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  CJompany,  Indianapolis.  There  are  33 
"Btrations.  The  frontispiece  is  from  the  portrait  by  George  Luka  of 
aT.  Skinner  as  the  swaggering  hero  of  "The  Honor  of  the  Family."  There 
it  a  full  index. 

Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Skin- 
rr  know  that  he  is  a  delightful  teller  of  stories;  never  a  professional 
..  >nteur,  that  deadliest  of  bores.  He  is  not  sdf -centred,  not  on  parade. 
He  has  seen  many  cities,  many  men  and  women,  as  actor  and  an  inde- 
fatigable observer  of  manners,  morals  and  art.  His  sense  of  humor  is 
Tceen,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  is  no 
malice,  no  envy,  in  his  heart.  In  this  book  he  •writes  as  he  talks,  enter- 
tainingly, and  although  one  can  learn  much  about  his  opinions,  they  are 
not  put  forward  with  the  oppressive  air  of  superiority. 


The  book  is,  naturally,  a  storehouse  of  anecdotes.  As  a  rule,  they 
jure  fresh  and  illuminative.  Nor  are  they  lugged  in  by  the  heels;  nor 
does  the  reader  suspect  Mr.  Skinner  of  padding.  There  are  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  managers,  actors  and  actresses  that  are  more  to  the  point 
than  pages  of  painful  analysis,  the  assembling  of  windy  words.  Take 
this  description  of  .A.ugustin  Daly:  "Essentially  was  he  a  city  man.  Nature 
made  little  appeal  to  him,  and  flowers  were  of  no  value  except  at  the 
florist's.  The  sky  was  a  region  where  rain  and  snow  came  from.  The 
rattle  and  crash  of  the  city  streets  were  music  to  his  ears. 

His  hobby  was  the  perfect  running  of  the  machinery  of  his 
organization.  Suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  those  about  him,  he  was  abso- 
lutely blind  to  the  virtue  or  merit  of  a  contrary  view  to  his  own.  There 
could  be  but  one  method  of  accomplishing  anything;  that  was  the  method 
of  Augustin  Daly.  .  .  .  This  strange,  moody,  iron-willed  man  carried 
many  secrets  to  the  grave,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  story  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  crossed  my  horizon  at  a  critical  hour  of  my  career. 
Greater  to  any  one  man  I  have  ever  known  is  my  debt  to  Augustin  Daly." 

Maurice  Barrymore:  "Pre-eminently  a  man's  man,  and  beyond  ques- 
tion a  woman's  man  ...  on  the  stage  he  was  always  a  picture — 
in  private,  an  Apollo  in  a  slop  suit.  Amateur  champion  middleweight 
boxer,  narrator  of  a  thousand  stories,  quick  in  resentment  of  an  insult, 
generous  to  a  foe,  burner  of  candles  at  tooth  ends,  Bedouin  of  Broadway. 
This  was  the  Barrymore  that  I  knew." 

Ada  Eehan:  "Buoyant,  scintillant,  with  a  manner  unlike  other  wo- 
men, a  voice  that  melted  and  caressed  as  it  drawled,  an  awkward  grace, 
an  arch  expression,  a  look  of  mischief  in  her  gray  Irish  eyes.  She  was 
ft.  young  goddess  of  laughter — a  modern  Peg  Woffington." 

James  Lewis:  "Eccentric  comedian,  character  actor,  what  you  will, 
but  in  whatever  part  you  will  he  was  always  James  Lewis.  Dry  of  speech, 
with  a  crackling  sort  of  voice  and  a  fussy  little  manner,  he  held  his  own 
in  every  piece.  He  was  above  all  an  actor  of  modern  parts,  the  annual 
revival  of  old  comedy  was  a  period  of  chastisement  to  him,  esifecially  if 
the  comedy  chanced  to  be  by  William  Shakespeare.  'Heh!  Shakespeare 
is  no  friend  of  mine!'  he  would  exclaim,  as  much  in  sorrow  as  in  anger. 
He  was  a  lean  little  man,  generally  nursing  an  illness,  real  or  fancied. 
Superstition  with  him  amounted  almost  to  religion.  He  had  a  whole 
managerie  of  theatrical  superstitions.  Quotations  from  'Macbeth'  were 
presages  of  calamity,  and  to  sing  the  music  of  the  witch  scenes  of  the 
play  was  to  sound  the  trump  of  doom.  One  had  but  to  mention  the  mere 
title  to  bring  out  Jim's  'Heh!  That  settles  it!' " 

The  voice  of  Ada  Cavendish  "made  me  think  of  distant  church  bells." 
'''Nearly  everything  about  Chanfrau  was  big:  Voice,  body,  limbs,  method." 

Janauschek  was  "majestic  and  irresistible    .    .    .    Her  very  clothes 
Acted.    She  could  be  almost  as  eloquent  with  scarves  and  hangings  as  in 
her  voice  and  gesture.    No  other  woman  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage  made 
so  much  of  the  definite  business  of  handling  her  gai-ments.    .    .  She 
•would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  rearrange  the  fall  of  a  cloak, 
fciid  as  Janauschek  did  it,  the  action  -was  convincingly  natural."   Alas,  her 
ending.    "Famous  in  two  continents,  favored  by  royalty,  her  very  jewels 
lUsed  for  exhibition  in  shop  window^s  of  the  towns  where  she  played  as 
Iwridence  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  her,  an  acknowledged  queen  of 
1  tragedy,  dying  at  last,  forgotten,  old,  ugly,  nearly  blind  and  saved  only 
[by  the  charity  of  her  fellow-players  from  burial  in  the  Potter's  Field." 

Lotta:  "A  witch  of  fascination,  a  dazzling  sunbeam,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, cooing,  kicking  her  way  into  the  hearts  of  thousands." 

There  are  longer,  more  elaiborate  studies  of  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Mme.  Modjeska,  Charles  Frohman.  When  Mr.  Skinner  speaks 
of  Clyde  Fitch,  "in  person  and  clothes  something  of  a  dandy,  generous, 
loyal,  a  good  friend,"  with  "an  enormous  love  for  beautiful  things,"  his 
taste  "impeccable,"  he  quotes  him  as  objecting  to  an  actress  because  she 
was  "so  damned  dramatic  that  she  couldn't  even  take  a  boiled  potato  off 
the  dish  without  stabbing  it."  But  this  was  said  years  ago  of  Mrs.  Siddens 
by  Sydney  Smith,  the  great  Siddens,  who  off-stage  resembled  Kemble,  for 
fee  entered  an  umbrella  shop,  picked  out  a  walking  stick,  and  said  to  the 
Ibopman : 

"This  likes  me  well.   The  cost?    The  cost?" 


And  so  one  might  go  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  end,  from 
I  tbe  letter,  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern,"  given  to  young  Skinner  "yearning 
j^for  the  stage,"  by  P.  T.  Barnum  to  his  sojourn  in  Madrid  talking  with 
Ifirenero,  the  bull-fighter;  from  his  account  of  his  ancestors — "wife-col- 
[fecting  seems  to  have  been  traditional  in  early  New  England;  one  finds 
;  *Wife  of  the  above'  duplicated  repeatedly  on  the  same  headstone  over 
I' many  graves  there" — ^to  his  last  line,  a  quotation  from  "Don  Quixote" — 
I'Snd  quoting  at  random,  fill  columns  with  "mighty  interesting  reading,"  as 
Horace  Greeley  used  to  put  it.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Skinner's 
description  of  his  grandfather,  a  clergyman  of  overwhelming  presence, 
.who  at  a  great  age  "viewed  his  annually-assembled  grandchildren  at  the 
'family  hcmestea^  in  Proctorsville,  Vermont,  with  an  impersonal  eye. 
XVe  might  as  well  have  been  his  chickens  or  his  cows.     We  used  to  greet 
l^hiai  decorously,  as  if  he  were  a  mayor  or  a  president." 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  on  the, stage  for  46  years.  His  long,  brilliant, 
honorable  career  is  known  to  all  levers  of  true  dramatic  art;  to  follow  his 
career  step  by,  step,  as  narrated  >^n  his  memoirs,  would  be  superfluous, 
even  if  space  permitted.    He  notes  the  striking  ckanges  that  have  ac- 


coii  but  WK  li''. 

noi,  \,  iiMUia',  11'.  nil'..    When  he  li.  »  .a  ■  ■>  ''■•^ 

most  of  the  principal  cities.  The  few  "stars"  filled  their  season  by 
taking  these  cities  in  turn  and  were  supported  by  their  stock  companies. 
Many  of  the  experienced  managers  had  been  actors.  Vaudeville  was 
unknown  outside  a  few  "discredited  places"  that  gave  out  what  were 
then  known  as  "Variety  Shows." 

The  advance  agent  was  then  "a  hard  boiled  hustler"  with  "the  ca- 
pacity for  making  a  general  large  noise;  a  sort  of  ballyhoo  side-showman." 
Play  writing  was  for  the  most  part  poorly  paid.  "Scarcely  any  one  could 
make  a  living  by  it.  .  .  .  The  dramatists  of  today  can  make  more 
money  by  writing  failures  than  those  of  40  years  ago  made  by  their 
successes."  The  newer  or  modern  plays  were  generally  translations  or  of 
English  origin.  Melodrama  bred  writers  of  fertile  invention.  They  held 
their  popularity  "until  they  were  thrust  into  limbo  by  the  advent  of  the 
moving  picture  whose  first  development  was  along  the  lines  of  sheerest 
ecnsationalisni." 

Realism  has  taken  the  place  of  romanticism.  In  the  old  plays  virtue 
was  rewarded,  love  conquered;  retribution  was  inevitable.  "Now  the  play 
with  an  unhappy  ending  is  not  doomed.  The  final  curtain  may  fall  on 
general  death  and  damnation.  Realism  stalks  triumphant.  The  pano- 
rama will  shift  again — just  how  I  cannot  say.  .  .  Whatever  the  change 
it  will  come  s#  gradually  that  it  will  not  seem  radical  until  it  is  in  turn 
placed  in  perspective  along  with  changes  that  have  gone  before." 

Acting  has  changed.  "Versatility,  once  the  choicest  possession  of 
the  player,  is  being  bred  out  of  the  stock."  Stage  direction  has  changed. 
"I  find  many  directors  silent  at  rehearsal  today,  seemingly  content  to 
allow  actors  to  find  their  own  salvation." 

"But  in  all  this  mutability  one  vital,  ineffacable  thing  remains — the 
Spirit  of  the  Drama.  The  patronage  and  love  of  the  public  for  the  theatre 
grows.  More  thoughtful  people  than  ever  before  are  writing  about  and 
exploiting  the  drama.    More  imagination  and  originality  are  going  into 
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the  work  of  play-\vriting. 


I  see  a  great  and  glorious  hope." 


i  Olga  Nethersole  •wishes  to  become  a 
member  of  .  Parliament. 

i  THE  PLAY'S  THE  THING 

Mr.  A.  D.  Peters,  taking  for  tiis  text, 
imelodrama  good  and  b?.d  as  seen  in 

London,  writes: 

Imitation   is  not  "only   tl>e  sincerest 

form  of  flattery.     Amongst  theatrical 

managers  it  Is  also  believed  to  be  tlie. 

safest  form  of  speculation.  Let  a  play 
i  of  any  given  type  succeed,  and  It  is- 
j  quickly  followed  by  several  others  of 
)  the  same  kind.  There  are  fashions  in 
I  plays,   just  as  in   dress,  and  in  both 


I  cases  it  is  the  sellers  and  not  the  buy- 
ers who  creates  them.  But  there  like- 
ness ends.  Dress  fashions  are  made 
by  people  of  originality,  who  conspire 
together  to  turn  to  profit  the  imitative 
and  competitive  Instincts  of  the  human 
race.  Play  fashions  are  made  by  peo- 
ple without  originality  whose  motto  in 
business  enterprise  is  "Safety  First." 

"We  have  just  pa-ssed  through  a  long 
spell  of  sentimental  comedy.  The  se- 
ries of  Barrie  revivals  were  its  most 
nleasant  manifestation.  "Secrets"  was 
its  worst,  although  probably  the  most 
successful  of  all.  Now  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  boom  in  melodrama.^  It  was 
started  by  "The  Green  Goddess."  .  - 
Truth,  beauty,  romance— everything  has 
been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  melo- 
drama. 

The  fact  is  that  melodrama  is  nowa- 
days a  loose  term  and  classification  i.9 
difficult.     The    general    public  hardly 
ever  suspects  anything  of  being  melo- 
drama which  is  not  produced  at  the 
Lyceum  or  Drury  Lane.    Some  purists, 
on  the  other  hand,  apply  the  term  to  a 
good  deal  of  Shakespeare  and  every- 
thing of  Pinero  except  his  farces.  I 
take   melojlrama   to    moan   a   play   in  • 
which   emotion   or   excitem'^nt   of   any  I 
kind   is  artiflcially  created   or   unduly  ' 
stressed.  ... 

A  good  melodrama  is  preferable  to  a  | 
really  bad  play  of    a    higher    generic  | 
specie.s — a  sentimental  comedy,  for  ex-  | 
i  ample,    like    "The    Fairy    Tale."     The  , 
I  average  person — and  London's  treatres  , 
!  live  on  the  averagit  person — does  not  go 
to  the  theatre  because  he  wants  to  see 
a  certain   play.     He  goes  because  he 
wants  to  go  to  a  theatre.    When  he  is 
,  in  thin  mood  he  run.s  his  eye  down  the 
'  theatre  announcements  In  a  newspaper 
in  search  of  a  play  which,  for  some  rea- 
.son  or  other,  he  feels  he  would  like  to 
see.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when  his 
'  eye  reaches  the  end  of  the  column  his 
mind  is  still  blank.    There  is  nothing  he 
really  wants  to  see.    Follows  a  process 
of  elimination,  most  painful  and  most 
instructive  to  the   producers  of  plays 
could    they   but    divine    his  thoughts. 
)  There  are  a  few  things  he  has  seen 
already;  there  are  many  which  he  quite 
!  definitely  does  not  want  to  .see.  "The 
,  Green  Goddes.*"  is  perhaps  in  neither 
,  category,  and  so  he  goes  to  see  it.  Its 
success  Is  to  this  extent  to  be  measured 
by  the  lack  of  good  plays  of  a  higher 
typo  at  other  theatres.  ^ 

It  is  not  much  use  condemning  melo- 
drama so  long  as  we  have  a  public 
which  cannot  take  pleasure  in  anything 
better.  To-  abolish  it  in  the  theatre 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  driving 
all  these  people  into  the  cinema.  The 
public  must  be  led.  They  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  pushed  or  driven.  But 
there  are  surely  two  ways  of  giving 
them  what  they  want.  One  can  play 
dpwn  to' them,  or  one  can  play  them  up. 


10  put  on  iiieiuuiania  at  vvesi-end  thea- 
tres in  which  i>lays  vf  a  better  kind 
have  succeeded  in  the  past,  and  will 
succeed  again  In  the  future,  is  to  do  the 
theatre  a  dis-servlce.  To  put  on  good 
melodrama  in  those  theatres  which  are 
usually  given  up  to  bad  melodrama  Is 
to  combine  idealism  with  common  sense. 

Koussevitzky  gave  the  firat  Ot 
orchestra  concerts  .in  Parts  on 
ivia,  8.  His  program  was  as  follows: 
Locatelli,  Symphonle  Funebre;  de  !•  al- 
io •■L'Amour  Sorcier";  Tansman,  Le- 
gendre;  Honeggor.  "PacirK-":  P^okodev 
piano  concerto  (the  composer,  D'anist) 
Moussorgsky-Ravel,  Tableaux  dune 
Exposition.  _ 


M. 
four 
May  8. 


Zandonai's  Rom 
The  Hottentol 

About  20  operas  have  been  written 
with  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  hero  and 
heroine.  The  title  is  usually  "Homeo 
and  Juliet";  but  there  is  "The  Lovers 
of  Verona"  by  the  Marquis  d'lvry;  there 
is  Bellini's  "I  Capulettl  cd  1  MontecchI"; 
not  to  mention  Zlngarelll's  "Juliet  and 
Romeo"  which  contains  the  beautiful 
air  "Ombra  adorata."  In  many  of  the 
old  operas  the  part  of  Romeo  was  taken 
by  a  contralto,  as  In  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  Romeo  has  been  played  by 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Mrs.  Conway, 
Susan  Denln,  Mr.s.  John  Drew,  Mme. 
Ponisi,  Mrs.  James  W.  •Wallack,  not  to 
mention  others. 

Of  all  the  operas,  Gounod's  is  today 
the  best  known,  the  only  one  known  by 
opera-goers  in  this  country.    It  was  a 
matter  of  regret  to  many  that  the  Chi- 
cago company  did  not  bring  It  hero  last 
season.     They    remembered    Jean    de  ■ 
Reszke,  the  incomparable  Romeo;  the  i 
various  and  fair  Juliets,  especially  Em-  \ 
ma  Eames  in  the  flush  of  her  .beauty;  . 
Plancon  as  the  Friar  or  Capulct;  Kd.  [ 
i  de  Reszke  as  the  Friar.    Mercutio,  as 
'  a  rule,  was  not  effective,  but  Gounod 
did  little  for  him. 

When  ■Verdi  was  asked  In  his  later 
;  years  why  he  did  not  write  a  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  he  said  that  the  subject  had 
'  long  tempted  him.  but  he  kept  putting 
off  the  work  until  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  express  glowing  passion  in  music. 
'  Riccardo  Zandonai,  born  in  1883,  known 
I  in  a  few  cities  of  the  United  States — 
'  Boston  is  not  one  of  them — by  his  "Con- 
ohita,"  based  on  Pierre  Louy's  romance 
"La  Femme  et  le  Patln,"  and  his  "Pran- 
cesca    da    Rimini,"    has    ventured  ^ 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which,  accordlns 
to  reports,  has  litle  to  do  with  Shake- 
ySpeare's  tragedy.    In  choosing  a  libretto 
that  would  not  inevitably  incite  com- 
parison, the  composer  was  wise,  for  ap- 
parently there  is  no  librettist  to  do  for 
him  what  Boito  did  for  "Verdi  In  "Othel- 
lo" and  "Falstaff." 


Zandonai's  opera,  "Gluletta  c  Romeo," 
In  three  acts,  was  performed  at  Florence 
on  Easter  Sunday  under  his  direction. 
There  was  an  orchestra  of  CO  players,  a 
chorus  of  50  singers.  There  are  three 
principal  characters,  the  two  lovers  and 
Tebaldo,  a  Capulet  who  accuses  Jull$t 
of  having  given  herself  to  Komeo,  and 
is  therefore  killed  by  the  latter.  Bab- 
etta,  the  chief  of  Juliet's  maidens,  takes 
the  place  of  the  nurse  and  In  the  last 
act  Informs  Romeo  of  Juliet's  death. 
There  are  a  few  lay  figures.  The  music 
critic  of  the  London  Times  sent  this 
interesting  account  of  the  opera  from 
Florence: 

"The  overture  has  long  since  departed 
I  from  the  operatic  staR-iv    Zandonai  hf  -r 
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an  extraortmiaruy  enectlve  open- 
a.  Ions  trtn  for  full  orchestra  takes 
>o  curtain  up.  and  there,   under  the 
.t-ohways  of  Verona,  are  the  followers 
f  the  Capulets  slnglnsr  to  the  zither 
md   the   eultar.     The   touch  of  local 
.  olor  sets  the  tone  In  which  the  action 
Mioves,  and  Zandonai.  with  his  Ilbret- 
•ist  to  help  hin\.  is  skilful  in  the  man- 
cement  of  such  things;  voices  behind 
■le  scenes,  scraps  of  songs  and  melody 
ire  worked  in  around  the  main  action, 
>  hloh   otherwise   Is  as  direct  as  the 
^"iss-Italian  mind   can    make   ii..  In 
le  first  act  the  scuffle  between  the 
■.iposing  houses,  with  plenty  of  musical 
r  alism,  leads  to  the  love  scene,  Glu- 
itta  on  her  balcony,  Romeo  below  It, 
nd  first"  vocal  climax.     Romeo  climbs 
i|>  a  rope  ladder  to  the  balcony,  and 
I'.e  second  vocal  climax,  the  latter  a 
;:itle  spoilt   musically  by   its  likeness 
'  the  tirst,   and  dramatically  by  the 
a.'t  that  he  climbs  down  the  rope  ladder 
.i:aln  before  the   curtain  falls.    In  the 
-icond   act,   GluUetta,   playing  among 
iu  r  maidens,   would   have   been  more 
iuractl\e   if   Mme.   Isora   Rinolfl  had 
'  i-cn  a  less  mature   representative  of 
:  ho  part,  and  the  maidens  had  been 
;.'ss  shrill  of  voice.    There  follows  Te- 
l  aldo's  accusatory  scene,  of  which  Sig- 
or  Antenore  Reall  made  much,  and  a 
•  cond    love    scene,    of   more  musical 
iistinction  than  the  first,  in  which  Mme. 
Rinolfi  and  Signer  Franco  Lo  Gludlce 
vere    well    combined.     The    duel  be- 
tween the  Capulet  and  Romeo  ends  the 
act,  and  Romeo  flees  from  vengeance. 

"The  third  act  shows  Romeo  at  Man- 
tua, where  the  news  of  Giulletta's  death 

■  caches  him  by  the  voice  of  a  wander- 
;iS  singer.  He  calls  for  his  horse  to 
:icle  through  the  gathering  storm  to 
\  erona,  and  here  Zandonai  has  pro- 
\ided  a  piece  of  stoi-m  music  of  immense 

ehemence.  In  which  the  drums  batter 
.  bout  the  ears  awi  the  brass  blares  a 
luasi-martial  rhythm.  This  aroused  un- 
iiMial  excitement  among  the  Florentine 
udience  and  the  storm  liad  to  be  given 
all  over  again.    When  at  last  it  was  al- 
■iwed   to  subside  the  curtain   rose  on 
.If   cloister  scene,  where  Giulietta  Ity 
n  her  bier.    The  part  of  Romeo  is  much 
lie  most  effective  from  the  lyrical  point 
r  view.    He  has  two  rich  numbers  in 
!his  act,  one  as  he  faces  the  storm,  the 
other    as   ho   enters   the    cloister  and 
apostrophizes    the    inanimate  Giulietta. 
But     for    all    Zandonai's    display  of 
modernism  in  orchestration  and  his  slull 
!i     manipulating    details    of  musical 
stagecraft,     the    essential  convention- 
ality of  his  methais  is  evident  through- 
ut,   and   becomes  baldly  apparent  in 
hese  lyrical  numbers.    He  cannot  write 
la  great  line  which  makes  one  forgive 
nd    forget    operatic    convention.  No 
anount  of  declamatory  phrases,  however 
-I ling,  can  take  the  place  of  the  great 
!'ne.     He  is  not  a  Verdi   nor  even  a 
I'urcini.    The  last  scene  of  all  is  neces- 
arily  weak,  for  the  situation  calls  for 
L   Liebestod,  and  Zandonai  is  not  the 
a. an  to  give  us  that.    He  has,  however, 
t'iNen   us   an   opera    full   of  inventive 
•nergy   and    pictorial    effect,    and  one 
liich  might  well  travel  out  of  I'.aly 
11(1  help  to  refresh  the  Puccini -ridden 
•epertories  of  the  foreign  opera  houses. 
'  ovent  Garden  or  the  Metropolitan  ii^ 
\ew  York,  for  example.    For  English- 
Deaking  audiences  it  has  the  advantage 
i  liat  no  one  would  be  tempted  to  crlti- 

■  ;sc  it  in  the  light  of  the  Shakespearian 
a-ama,  witli  which  it  lia.'?  as  little  in 

jmmon  as  any  opera  of  its  name  could 
ave." 

TO  THE  EDITOR 

In    1860.    In    a    block    entered  from 
■  ashington  street,  not  far  west  from, 
immcr,  Jlr.  J.  A.  Cutting  conducted' 
establishment    called  the  Aquarlal 
ardcns.  At  about  the  same  time,  prob- 
ly  later,   other  parties  conducted  a 
anewhat  similar  establishment,  under 
H    same   name   on  Bromfleld  street, 
iltlng's   place   was   visited   by  Prof, 
veassiz  and   was   deservedly  popular., 
"ho  ground  floor  was  mainly  filled  by' 
♦ank  at  least  30  feet  In  diameter  con- 
aning  a  white  whale  captured  in  the 
t  j!f  of  St.  Lawrence.  According  to  the 
count  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Natu- 
:-r<)   History   Society   by   Prof.  Jeffries 
\".  yman,  who  dissected  it  after  death, 
if    showed   some  capacity  for  educa- 
ion;   would  allow  himself  to  be  har- 
a  -ssed  to  a  car,  in  which  he  drew  a 
oung  lady  around  the  tank;  seemed  to 
•  I'Ognize  his  keeper,  would  allow  him-  , 
if  to  be  handled  by  him,  and  at  the 
ia'jptr  time  would  como  and  put  his 
head  out  of  the  water  to  receive  the 
harness   or  take   food.     At   times  he 
showed  a  playful  disposition,  and  amused 
himself     sometimes     with  splashing 
about  in  the  water,  and  at  others  with 
tossing    stones   with    his    moulh.  He 
often  took  in  his  mouth  a  sturgeon  and 
email  shark  which' were  confined  In 
the  same  tank,  and,  after  playing  ■wlta 
them  for  a  while,  allowed  them  to  gl> 
unharmed." 

I  Among  the  other  objects  of  Interest 
^"ere  five  South  African  aborigines,  a 
Bushman,  a  Fingo,  a  Kaffir,  a  Znlu 


and  a  Hottentot.  An  account  "or  ihem, 
apparently  correct,  by  Walter  Clarence, 
occupies  several  pages  of  a  pamphlet. 
"The  Aborigines  of  South  Africa," 
printed  for  the  proprietors.  Cutting  and 
Butler,  by  J.  P.  Plumer.  Boston.  Th« 
Hottentot  was  apparently  cheerful  and 
learned  to  shout  "Hooray  for  Bostlnsr": 
but  one  night  he  hanged  himself,  and 
the  body  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman;  ho  removed  and  preseri'ed  the 
brain,  which,  as  stated  by  him  In  a 
paper  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History"  (vol.  », 
April  2,  1S62.),  weighed  "three  pound* 
I  two  ounces  avoirdupois,  about  the  aver- 
age weight  of  a  European  brain."  I  be- 
lieve the  brain  is  now  In  the  Peabody 
I  museum  at  Cambridge. 

There  were  some  unusual  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Hottentot, 
and  additions  or  corrections  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  will  b6  welcome.  As 
said  above,  the  brain  was  removed  by 
Prof.  Wyman  himself,  although  he  may 
have  been  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  C.  White, 
the  curator  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Dr.  Wyman  Informed  four  of  his  pupils 
at  Boylston  hall,  Cambridge,  where  his 
department  was  located,  that  he  might 
.dissect  the  unusual  "subject."  We 
were  interested  and  excited,  having 
I  heard,  I  know  not  how,  that  efforts  to 
I  obtain  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  made 
by  persons  representing  the  Harvard 
I  medical  college  and  the  Agassiz  muse- 
um. We  heard,  also,'  that,  at  that 
period,  it  was  unlawful  to  dissect 
human  bodies  outside  of  medical  col- 
leges. On  reaching  the  natural  history 
building,  then  on  Mason  street,  between 
Tremont  and  Washington,  we  learned 
that  a  policeman  had  been  patrolling 
the  vicinity,  and  that  we  had  better 
dispose  of  the  viscera  and  take  our- 
selves off.    We  youths  lost  our  courage. 

Tlie  viscera  and  -the  bulky  muscles  of 
the  thighs  and  other  regions  were  placed 
In  the  receptacles  provided  for  the  soft 
parts  of  animals,  and  the  limt>s  were 
separated  from  the  body  ;  the  spine  and 
pelvis  were  wrapped  separately  and 
made  Inconspicuous. 

There  was  plenty  of  lieavy  paper  and 
strong  twine.  The  arms,  t>ent  at  the 
elbows,  presented  no  difficulty,  but  the 
legs,  one  of  which  fell  to  me,  were  not 
only  inconveniently  large  but  of  a  form 
hard  to  conceal  without  several  wraps. 
We  scaled  the  rear  fence,  reached  Wash- 
ington street  and  scattered  In  four  direc- 
tions. I  forget  the  destinations  of  my 
companions.  Mine  was  BrooWine,  my 
boyhood  (home,  where  lived  Mr.  John 
Emory  Hoar,  principal  of  the  liigti  | 
school  wliioh  I  attended  before  going  to. 
Cambridge,  and  who  I  was  sure  would 
help  me.  I  remembered  that,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  study  of  chemistry  in  his 
sdhool,  he  accompanied  me  on  foot  to 
the  East  Cambridge  glass  factory,  toi 
procure  api>aratus.  j 

I  just  caught  the  train  for  Brookllne. 
The  car  was  full.  As  I  souglit  a  seat  I 
was  greeted  by  one  of  two  ladies  who 
occupied  a  seat  near  the  middle  of  the 
car ;  she  proved  to  be  Miss  Harriett] 
Moody,  former  assistant  at  the  high 
school.  She  said,  "How  hot  and  tired 
you  look;  let  me  hold  that  big  bundle."', 
I  protested,  but  slie  insisted;  finally,  to 
avoid  embarrassing  explanations,  shel 
held  it  on  her  lap  till  we  reached  BrooJt- 
line.  She  afterward,  by  the  way,  mar-  ' 
ried  Mr.  Robert  Littell.  the  proprietor, 
of  The  Ijiving  Age.  but  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  account  for  my  obstinacy 
on  t(he  train. 

Mr.  Hoar  congratulated  me  on  my  suc- 
cess, and  gave  me  a  key  to  a  small  out-' 
house  where  my  trophy  niigTit  be  dis-' 
sected  without  inteixuption.  Tlie  high 
school  was  then  a  wooden  building  on 
School  street,  where  the  grammar  sdiool 
now  stands. 

Should  this  reminiscence  meet  the  eye  i 
of  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, the  writer  will  be  obliged  for 
information,  especially  for  the  addresses 
of  the  other  three  dissectors  of  the  Hot- 
tentot. BURT  G.  WILDER. 

Ch&stnut  Hill. 

RAVEL'S  NEW  PIECE 

Maurice  Ravel  gave  a  concert  of  his 
own  works  In  London  on  .April  26  when 
he  Introduced  his  new  "Tzigane"  for 
violin  (Miss  Jelly  d'Aranyi)  and  piano 
(Henri  Gil-Marchex).  Tills  "Tzigane" 
was  completed  after  Ravel's  arrival  In 
London  a  week  before  the  concert. 

The  Times  had  thl.s  to  say,  and  as  It 
Is  reported  that  Ravel  may  visit  the 
United  States  next  season,  the  comment 
is  interesting:  ^ 

"A  concert  of  about  two  hours  de- 
voted to  the  works  of  one  composer  is  a 
severe  test  of  any  man's  music,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  M.  Maurice  Ravel 
was  able,  to  pass  that  test  at  the  Aeolian 
Hall  on  Saturday.  When  one  his  given 
j  the  composer  credit  for  his  refinement, 
for  the  nicety  of  his  form,  and  for  the 
frequent  prettlness  of  his  effects,  there 
is  little  else  to  add  In  the  way  of  praise. 
To  hear  a  whole  program  of  his  work  Is 
like  watching  some  midget  or  pygmy 
doing   clever,    but    vea-y    small,  things 
within  a  limited  scope.  Moreover,  thel 
j  almost  reptilian  cold-bloodedness,  which: 
:one  suspects  of  having  been  consciously, 
j  cultivated,  of  most  of  M.  Havel's  musics 
i  is  almost  repulsive  when  iieard  In  bulk; 
I  even  Its  beauties  are  like  the  markings 
j  on  snakes  and  lizard.?. 
!     "The  piano  works  included  'Le  Tom- 
;  beau  de  Couperln,'  'Gaspard  de  k.  Nult.' 


'>ye,'  In  its  original 

  duet,  played  by  the 

conuHJser  and  M.  Uil-Marchex,  rather 
like  a  child  and  his  teacher  at  a  lesson. 
M.  GU-Marchex  gave  excellent  per- 
formances of  the  solo  pieces.  Mile,  i 
Marcelle  Oerar  sang  two  group.s  of 
songs  with  great  Intelligence,  but  a. 
rather  thin  tone.  The  songs  them- 
selves, which  Included  the  'Sheherazade' 
.set,  two  of  the  'HIstolres  Naturelles,' 
and  a  new  one,  'Ronsard  a  son  ame,' 
proved  monotonous.  M.  Ravel's  skill  lit 
setting  his  text  carries  with  It  a  num- 
ber of  mannerisms,  the  worst  of  which 
l:i  Ills  Inconclusive  way  of  ending  every 
song  and,  indeed,  most  of  his  phra.ses. 
This  trick,  when  heard  again  and  again, 
is  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no  less 
mannered  than  the  old  convention  of 
finishing  on  a  major  chord.  The  'HIs- 
tolres Naturelles'  were  the  most  effec- 
tive, but  they  are  really  matter  for  a 
suv^r-refined  music  hall  program.  The 
new  song,  whjch  was  repeated,  proved 
very  jejune. 

"The  other  new  work,  which  had 
been  completed  only  Just  In  time  for 
the  performance,  was  the  'Tzigane'  for 
violin  and  piano.  It  Is  rhapsodical  In 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  belns: 
c  series  of  episodes  in  the  Hungarian 
manner  strung  together.  One  Is  puz- 
zled to  understand  what  M.  Ravel  Is  at. 
Either  the  work  is  a  parody  of  all  the 
Liszt- Hubay-Brahms-Joachim  school  of 
Hungarian  violin  music,  and  falls  into 
the  class  of  'La  Valse';  or  it  is  an  at- 
tem;>t  to  get  away  from  the  limited 
sphere  of  his  previous  compositions,  to 
Infiise  into  his  work  a  little  of  that 
watrii  blood  it  needs.  But  in  neither 
c^se  does  it  greatly  matter.  Miss  Jelly 
D'Aranyi  played  the  work,  which  is 
fii;i  of  great  technical  difficulties,  with 
such  amazing  assurance  that  one  could 
haruly  believe  that  she  had  had  otHf 
two  days  in  which  to  learn  it." 

COOLIDGE  PRIZE  I 

The  Berkshire  Music  Colony,  Inc., 
announces  the  award  of  the  prize  of  ! 
$1000,  offered  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Coolidge  i 
for  the  best  chamber  music  work  en- 
tered in  the  1924  competition,  to  Wal- 
Itngford  Riegger-of  New  York  city,  'fhe 
prize  composition,  written  for  four 
voices  and  a  small  chamber  orchestra 
of  seven  instruments,  Is  music  for 
Keats's  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci." 

Mr.  Riegger,  born  in  Albany,  tia..  1S85, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  in  New  York.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  Berhn 
and  has  won  success  as  a  conductor  In 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  -America.  In  1922 
he  won  the  Paderewski  prize  for  a  piano 
trio.  He  is  the  first  native  American  to 
win  the  Berkshire  prize  and  liis  work  will 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
coming  Berkslilre  Festival  of  Chamber 
Music  at  Pittsfield. 

Fi-ederick  JacobI,  also  of  New  Fork, 
was  awarded  honorable  mention  for  his 
composition,  "Two  Assyrian  Prayers," 
written  for  ."soprano  and  chamber  or- 
chestra. The  jury  consisted  of  lOric 
DeLamarter,  ("hlcago;  Carl  Engel, 
Washington;  Edward  Burlingame  Hill, 
Cambridge;  Albert  Stoessel,  New  York, 
and  Augustus  S.  Vogt.  Toronto.  One 
hundred  and  six  compositions  were 
submitted  from  12  different  countries. 


THIRD  WEEK  OF  POPS 

MONDAY 

Wedding  March  

Overture  to  "Orpheus"  Offenbdch 

Waltz,  '  On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube 

Strauss 

Fantasia,    "Tosca"  ■'^"n'^iTj 

Norwegian    Melodies  •  •  •'jries 

Aragonalse  from  "The  C'^'    ...  .  .Massenet 

We    Maria  Schubert-WilhcmJ 

Overture  to  •■William  Tell"  Rossini 

Afro-American  Folk  Sonss 

Arranged  by  Jacchia 

Waltz.   "Espana"  Waldteufel 

••Stars  and  Stripes  Forever   bousa 

TUBSD.W 

Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Halvorsen 

OvertuVe,   ■'Poet  and  Peasant'  ......  buppe 

Waltz    '•Wine,  Women  and  Song  ..Strauss 

Fantasia,  ■'Manon  Lescaut;;  ^"n?i»t 

■suite,    -L  Arleslenne  No.  2   h'vorak 

Indian  Lament  fHochia 

Tarantelle   o'^^^^ih 

Dance  of  the  Hours  Ponchiell 

selection   from   -Thais".   ..  Massenet 

'  Rv  the  Waters  of  Mlnnetonka 
By  me   "a  Lieurance-Jacchia 

Bacchanale,  ••Philemon  and  Baucls'^^^^ 

■WEDNESDAY 
March  from  "Tannhaeuser''  'WaBner 

'•Revo   Angelique"  .  .v  Rubinstein 

••ilili.   EHl"  Jacchia 

Fantasia.    •'L.'Oracol""  .Leoui 

Procession  to  the  Cathedral   from  "Lo- 

liengrin'-     ,  .»  Wagner] 

Organ  solo,/  Allien  Kmllh  ,   .  i 

Rhapsody,    •■Esp,inii"  Chabrier  | 

Boston  t^ity  Club  Glee  <:iub  .  t 

Fantasia,  ••Madame  Butterfly"  PMccini 

Waltz.   ■•La  Barcarole"  .Waldteufel  | 

Marche   Slave  Tchaikovsky  i 

THURSDAY 

Coronation  March,  from  ••Tho  Frophet"  | 
Meyerbeer 

Overture   "The   Roman   CarniVHl" ..  Berlioz 

Waltz.   ".Miners'   t^lRht  '  Zellcr 

Fantasia,   "Cavalleriu  Kustlcana" 

Mascagnl 

Excerpts    from     •The  Mastersingers" 

(Act   III)  Wagner 

I^VKO  from  tho  ••.">)<>»•  Wortd"  Symphony 

Dvorak 

(jlpsy  Dance,    frojn   "'Carmen"  .Bizet 

Pomp  and   Cifcuinstancf  Elgarj 

Selection,    "Stepping    Stones"-,'  Kern 

Kammenol    Ostrow  .--.Rubinstein 

Waltz,  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" 

.Strauss 


'  ill  Da  y 

I'"""  "!   1  in:  Cladlaiors.  .  ,   i'ucik 

Overture  to    ■Zampa"  Herold 

Lovo's  Dream   After  the  Ball  Czlbulka 

tuntaala,     ■Rigoletto" .  Verdi 

•M-'^r'^'t.' •  •  ■  •  .SvendsenI 

 -A-"'  *>y  Jacchlai 

1  wIllBht  im  the  Water  Rollins 

Overture    .Solennelle.    ••1812" ..  Tchaikovsky 

Itallet  Suite.  "Sylvia"   Ddlbes 

Waltz.    ••.iDlly    Fellows"  VoUstcdt 

Sixth- Hungarian  Dance  Brahms 

SATURDAY 
Cortege  from  "Mlada" . . Rlmsky-Korsakov 

Overture  to  •'Der  Frelschtz  Weber 

Waltz,  '•The  Skaters"  Waldteufel 

Kanta.sla,    •"La   Bolieme"  Puccini 

Irish  Rhapsody    Herbert 

Introduction  to  Act  HI,  "•Lohengrin" 
...     .    „  VViigner 

Andante  Cantablle. . . -r  Tchalkowsky 

Second    mingarlan  Rhapsody  Liszt 

American   .Military  Fantasy  Rolllnson^ 

\\hlsperlng  of   the  Flowers  Blon 

Slavonic  Dance  No.  3  Dvorak 

SUNDAY — Operatic  Program 
The  Barber  of  Seville  Overture ....  Rossini 

Eugen   Onega.  Waltz  Tchaikovsky 

Haensel  and   Gretcl,   Dream  Music... 

„  _  ,  ^  ..  Humperdlnck 

Samson  and  Delilah.  Dance.  ,  .Saint-Saens 

;  L  Amore  Del   Tre  Re,  Fantasia  

•       »,i  .    „  Montemezzl 

,  Othello,    Tempest    Scene   Verdi 

LAmIco    Fritz.     Intermezzo  Mascagnl 

Thais,    Meditation  Massenet 

[Carmen.    Suite^  Bizet 

rannhaeuser.    Overture  Wagner 

In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of 
dialogue  is  agreeable  even  to  those  ffho 
desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  dis- 
course. Hence  the  relater  of  long 
stories,  or  the  pompous  declaimer  Is, 
very  little  approved  of.  But  most  men 
desire  likewise  their  time  in  the  con- 
versation, and  regard  with  a  very  evil 
eye  that  loquacity  which  deprives  them 
of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so  jealous 
of. — David  Hume. 

A  SIGN  OF  PROGRESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  (hO'W  1 
wish  I  might  address  him,  dear  Her- 
kimer)— does  the  great  Mr.  Johnson 
know  Bradley's  "Eternal  Masquerade"? 
It  Is  a  philosophy  of  clothes  with  a  fig 
leaf  for  Tbomas  Carlyle. 

"Our  civilization  is  too  crude  to  re- 
main undraped.  If  our  eyes  were  really 
opened,  if  the  scales  of  blindness  were 
removed.  If  the  mask  of  clothes  was  a 
transparent  one,  if  all  things  were  as 
translucent  as  they  are  transient:  what 
should  we  see?  We  should  only  see  to 
the  extent  of  our  own  Imagination!  The 
artist  would  see  beauty;  others  merely 
the  crude  reflection  of  their  own  eyes. 
The  philosopher  sees  beyond  into  the 
•cavity  of  mind  and  the  recess  of  pur- 
pose. • 

"All  things  are  clothed.  Clothes  should 
be  the  beautiful  mask.  The  language  of 
the  poet  must  be  decked  with  beauty. 
The  words  of  the  philosopher  must  be 
clothed  in  wisdom.  The  canvas  of  the 
artist  must  be  colored  with  Illusion.  The 
designs  of  the  woman  must  be  wrapped 
in  allurement.  The  principles  of  poli- 
tician must  be  disguised  in  lying  meta- 
phor. 

"Life  stripped  of  its  illusions  would 
,  be  a  sexless  existence,  but  the  exposure 
:  of  false  ideals  would  lead  to  a  new 
I  virility." 

Voila.  Messieurs!  An  accidental  dis- 
closure of  father  In  his  beeveedees  was 
not  so  shocking  as  was  that  of  grand- 
father In  Mephistolphllean  flannels  witlt 
white  buttons.  Man  has  moved  on. 

MLLB.  SBIZE-DOUX. 


FAITHLESS  TO  HIS  NAME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

.  'WTtether  heredity  or  environment  is 
the  dominant  Influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  remains  an  open 
(juestlon,  but  according  to  the  presented 
evidence  of  the  im.mediate  present  the 
decision  is  less  doubtful.  Murphy  is  the 
name  of  a  certain  3-year-old,  and  his 
physiognomy  bears  out  his  name.  A  re 
markably  bright  and  lovable  youngster 
who  has  most,  unfortunately  lost  his 
father,  necessitating  a  struggle  for 
maintenance  on  the  part  nf  his  mother. 
But  Jimmy  had  fallen  into  kind  hands 
and  "auntie"  with  a  flair  for  mothering 
tells  him  bedtirrje  stories,  thus:  '"When 
I  was  a  little  girl  I  went  one  day  a-w-a-y 
off  through  a  big  field  to  gather  cran 
berries  on  a  bog.  and  as  I  was  walking 
through  the  heavy  grass  I  saw  the  gra 
begin  to  wiggle  and  I  knew  something 
was  a-w-a-y  d-o-w-n  in  the  dc^p  gra.<3S 
running  away:  and  so  I  hurried  up  and 
overtook  the  wiggling  grass,  and  then  J 
looked  down  in  the  grass  and  w-h-»-t 
do  you  s-u-p-p-o-s-c  I  saw?" 

With  breathless  Interest  the  small  boy 
followed  tlie  narrative.  "A  damned 
Democrat,"  announced  Jimmy  Murphy. 
This  story  would  amount  to  nothing  If 
It  were  not  strictly  true. 

JIMSn"S  MR.  EBET. 

Clam  Cove,  Maine. 

BLACK  BEARD'S  END 

(For  C^apt.    Bras-^-tound  t 
I'he   Pirates   Own    Book    says  that 
Black  Beared  was   killed   In   171",  not 
"1718";  nor  from  that  account  is  It  rer- 


.'  •  cxu»ct  Irotu  the  Uomt  rlc  Uosicrip- 

and  tlic  'hculciiunt  c.v- 
and    tho    pirute  was 
then  cnEaKcd,  sword  In  j 
!.  uiuil  lliu  sword  of  tho  ll<>utenant  | 
f .  but  forluiiatoly  one  of  his  men  at 
instant  gave  Black  Heard  a  terrlhlo  " 
ud   In   the  neok  and   throat.     The  | 
I  desperate  and  bloody  conlllot  eii- 
-ui  d.    Maynard   with    twelve   men  and 
Black   Beard^  with   fourteen.     Tho  sea 
i\,is  (Iv.rl  with  bloctd  all  arotjnd  the  ves- 
uMCOTnnioii    bravery   was  dls- 
All  both   .sides.     Though  the 
;     I  s   wounded  b.v   the  tlrst  .'^liot 

iroin  .Ma.vnard,  though  he  had  received 
twenty  cut.s  and  an  many  shots,  he 
fouKlit  with  desperate  valor:  but  at 
linslh,  when  In  the  act  of  cocking  liis 
pistol,  fell  down  dead.  .  .  .  Maynard 
severed  the  pirate's  head  from  his  body, 
.suspended  It  upon  his  bowsprlt-cnd,  and 
sailed  to  Bath-town." 


THAT  PRIZE  CANDY  GAME 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  703  train  boys  on  western  rail- 
ways sold  prize  packages  of  candy  for 
10  cents.  There  were  genuine  prizes 
occasionally  enclosed.  Tho  little  octag- 
onal gold  quarter  (25  cents)  minted  in 
California  by  private  firms  was  a  favor- 
ite. We  have  one.  and  we  remember 
with  a  thrill  tho  delirious  joy  of  our 
household  on  the  evening  the  wonder 
box  gave  forth  the  rich  plunder.  Did 
those  quarters  ever  circulate  in  Boston? 

L.  R.  R. 

A  DANGEROUS  STAIRWAY 

As  the  World" Wags: 

The  fact  that  a  man  lately  feil  down 
the  stairway  at  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary and  fractured  his  hip  calls  atten- 
tion anew  to  the  dangerous  character  of 
that  stairway.  Being  of  marble,  and 
having  no  railings,  the  stairway  is  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  everybody  who 
uses  it.  The  most  of  the  danger  could 
be  obviated  by  adding  railings  to  tho 
stairway,  and,  as  this  could  be  done  at 
little  expense,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
should  be  done.  BIBLIOPHILE. 
\  — 

FILIAL  LOVE 

We  spoke  not  long  ago  about  Cecco 
Angeolierl,  and  we  published  some  lines 
from  his  bitter  sonnet  on  his  father's 
death. 

As  for  Cecco' B  hatred  of  his  father, 
compare  a  passage  in  SamMel  Butler's 
"Note  Books."  The  bishop  of  Carlisle 
had  written  about  joyful  meetings  In 
the  world  to  come.  This  led  Butler  to 
say  in  his  sourest  mood:  "I  am  sure  my 
great-grandfatAer  did  not  look  forward 
to  meeting  his  father  in  heaven — his 
father  had  cut  him  out  of  his  will;  nor 
can  I  credit  my  grandfather  with  any 
'great  longing  to  rejoin  my  great-grand- 
father— a  worthy  man  enough,  but  one 
with  whom  nothing  ev*r  »ro«perRd.  I 
am  certain  ray  rather,  after  he  was  40, 
did  not  wish  to  see  my  grandfather  any 
more.  .  -  .  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  my  father  again, 
and  I  think  it  likely  that  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  would  not  be  more  eager  to  see 
his  than  I  mine." 


"RAISE  YOUR  QLASSeS" 
As  the  World  Wa^s:' 

I  am  Inclosing  a  clipping  from  the 
N'cw  York  Times  quoting  the  first  line 
of  a  toast  given  at  an  anll-prohlbltlon 
dinner  In  New  York.  I  wonder  If  this 
line  win  ever  become  as  famous  as 
"scofdaA-"  or  "splgot-blgot." 

W.  l^:.  WELLINGTON. 

"Criticism    of-  prohibition    was    ex-  ' 
pressed  last  night  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Blltiinoro  to  George  P.  Le  Brun, 
secretary  to  the  chief  medical  exam- 
iner.  In  commemoration  of   the  com- 
pletion of  hi.<!  25th  year  in  tho  city's 
service.    About -250  persons  were  pres- 
ent,  practically  all  of  whom  cheeredi 
when  Alexander  T.  Rorke.  former  assist-  i 
ant  district  attorney,  the  toastmaster, 
offered  the  following  toast: 
rmf  (shrd  shrd  shrd  shr  shr  dshrdl  shrdl 


SIZE  6'/^ 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Slip  us  an  unusual  name  for  a  new 
seed  catalogue  and  the  money's  yours!" 
shouted  the  unostentatious  publisher, 
furtively  planking  a  million  cold  Iron 
men  on  the  gold  fish  bowl. 

"Wuzzer  matter  w1d  Liberty  Bells?" 
asked  the  moron  looking  up  from  under 
the  sink,  his  brilliant  lacklustre  eyes 
gleantlng  Intelligently.  ''At's  a  good 
name;  T  sawn  It  on  a  Gweek  restaurant 
ylsterday."  Then  his  guardian  threw  a 
piece  of  raw  liver  to  the  composite 
canary,  and  collected  the  jack. 

....  And  up  In  high  heaven  Simeon 
Stylltes,  George  Sand  and  O.  Henry,  sit- 
ting In  at  a  friendly  game  of  casino, 
were  suddenly  startled.  P.  T.  Bamuin 
threw  his  cards  on  the  table  and  col- 
lapsed In  a  dead  faint! 

EDWARD  TERXA. 


ADD   "MILITARY  NOTES" 
As  tho  World  Wags: 

As  a  child  I  remember  hearing  my 
father,  all  his  life  a  Bostonlan,  mention 
an  organization  called  "The  Brighton 
Artillery."  I  am  unable,  to  find  any 
one  who  can  remember  It.  Was  it  per- 
haps an  off-shoot  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery? 
Cambridge.  A  RETIRED  OFFICER. 

"The  Brighton  Artillery"  was  a  name 
given  to  a  band  of  sturdy  men  whose 
Thlsslon  in  life  was  to  clear  cesspools 
and  vaults.  We  first  heard  about  theje 
gallant  fellows  about  1870  — Ed.  ~ 


The  season  of  "week-ends"  will  soon 
1»«  here.  Hosts  and  hostesses  should 
take  warning  from  the  sad  case  of 
Jjord  and  Lady  Swaythllng  of  Town- 
hill  Park.  Wb  read:  "Their  week-end 
entertaining  Is  so  generous  that  guests 
positively  refii'e  to  leave  when  Mon- 
day or  Tu-isday  comes  round."  The 
reportcf  Informs  tis  that  Lady  Swayth- 
llng  has  at  times  left  thetn  to  enjoy 
■■t.innls  and  other  delights  without  her. 
and  even  sajcrlffces  her  cars  to  their 
further  enjoyment  while  ahe  fulfils 
her  London  engagements  In  a  taxi." 
Lady  Swaythllng  seems  to  be  an  easy 
mark. 

The  Chevalier  Strong  was  Invited  to 
visit  the  Claverlngs,  so  Thackeray  tells 
us,  for  a  few  days.  He  stayed  a  year 
or  two  and  then  gave  no  sign  of  de- 
parture. 


ALL  UP  FOR  KOOPMAN 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  review  of  Christopher  Morley's 
volume  "Bowling  Green"  you  quote 
lapprovlngly  his  suggestion  that  the  true 
test  of  poetry  is  Its  power  to  fasten 
[Itself  on  the  memory. 

I  have  long  observed  thit  the  poetry 
f  Harry  Lyman  Koopman,  llbrarla;i  of 
'rown  University,  had  that  quality  to  a 
culiar  degree.    I  do  not  try  to  force 
ou  to  agree,  unless  you  choose,  with 
y  good  opinion  of  Koopman's  poetry 
in  other  respects;  but  I  insist  tliat  it  is, 
as  you  and  Morley  demand,  "memor- 
able." STEVEN  T.  BTINGTON. 
Ballard  Vale. 


WHERE   ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Public  Library  has  now  a  book 
most  Interesting  In  what  If.  does  not 
contain.  It  being  an  edition  of  the  re- 
cently-discovered "Mimes  and  Frag- 
ments of  Herodas,"  edited  by  two  Eng- 
lish College  dons  in  the  manner  char- 
crlstle  of  that  class.  The  naughty 
laughter,  at  the  r'.sky  wit  of  these 
farces,  has  echoed  through  the  ages,  but 
the  foundations  therefor  we  could  not 
know  till  papyrus-texts  have  lately  been 
dug  from  the  dust  heaps  of  Egrypt  we 
find  confirmed  our  suspicions  as  to  how 
ultra-modern  were  the  ancient  Greeks — 
not  like  their  modern  namesakes  who 
have  little  In  common  with  their  "an- 
cestors" (?)  except  name  and  alphabet 
or  the  stodgy  English  dons  who  la- 
boriously edit  these  farces  and  those  of 
Aristophanes  In  the  manner  of  an  ele- 
phant picking  up  a  pin— they  finally 
produce  It,  but -have  lost  Its  point.  The 
French,  and  sometimes  our  girl  gradu- 
ates, succeed  far  better  In  such  hazar- 
dous adventures;  one  of  the  latter  (as 
related  with  gusto  by  the  late  vener- 
able Prof.  Glldersleeve) ;  he  reviewed 
very  severely  htr  edition  of  a  Greek 
erotic  poet  as  showing  quite'  too  ex- 
act knowledge  for  any  youns.  unmar- 
ried woman.  Meeting  him  some  months 
afterwards,  she  thanked  him  effusively 
for  his  review.  "Why,  I  thought  I  gave 
you  a  roasting!"  "True,  but  you  con- 
fined your  animaverslons  to  my  morals 
■whereon  I  am  secure,  but  said  nothing 
on  my  (3ree'k  on  which  I'm  far  other- 
wise!"     CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB.  . 

Boston. 

Kenyon  In  1891  published  at  London: 
■"Classlcil  texts  from  Papyri  in  th« 
British  Museum  Including  the  newlj 
discovered  poems  of  Herondas,"  not 
Herodas,  as  the  "English  college  dons" 
have  It,  but  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
determined  whether  this  author  of  th« 
third  centuiT  was  Herodas  or  Herondas. 
Mr.  Aab  should  see  Pierre  QuUIard's 
translation  of  the  "Mimes"  Into  French. 
.QuIUard  translated  them  without  prud- 
ish letlcence. — Ed.   

EDUCATION  ON  THE  CAPE 

(From  the  Hyannis  Patriot) 
Mrs.  Serrin  of  Hyannis  taught  the 
grammar  school  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, since  Mrs.  Fuller's  son  has  the 
measles  and  Amy  Knightly  had  her 
tonsils  removed  at  Cape  Cod  hospital 

INFORMATION  WANTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  of  your  readers  recall  the 
-w6rds  of  a  song  which  I  believe  was 
quiti  popular  during  the  twenties  of 
tlie  present    century?    The    first  line 


["was.   "T«,  we  have  na'  bunanHs."  II 
have  heard  that  this  song  was  part  of 
a  ritual  of  a  certain  group  which  set 
DP  n.  bunch  of  bananas  during  public 

worship. 

T  have  also  heard  that  the  people  of 
those  queer  times  drank  hootch  that 
was  drawn  from  the  leg  of  a  person's 
boot;  that  one  sw'allow  would  make  a 
man  extremely  hilarious  and  that  a 
second  swallow  would  kill  him.  In  It  a 
fact  that  those  who  owned  boots  from 
which  this  hootch  was  drawn  became 
\ery  Wealthy  and  became  the  ancestors 
of  niany  of  our  best  families?  I  would 
like  to  know  If  these  "boots"  were 
magic  boots  and  where  the  owners  ob- 
tained them. 

r  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if  any 
of  your  readers  would  give  me  Infor- 
mation about  a  man  named  Bock, 
which  I  have  also  found  spelled  "Bok," 
who  gave  a  large  sum,  something  like 
$50,000,000  for  a  plan  to  do  away  with 
the  owniers  of  the  magic  boots,  l  came 
to  the  conclusion,  which  perhaps  may 
be  wTong,  that  this  Bock  of  Bok  must 
have  been  connected  with  ales  and 
that  the  magic  boot  owners  Interfered 
with  his  buslnesB- 

I  am  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
"Twenty-First  Century  Club  '  on  the 
"Idiosyncrasies  of  the  First  Quarter  of 
tho  Twentieth  Century,"  and  T  wish 
n)V  Information  to  he  nh.soUitelJ 
authentic.  ...ARCHIE  ARCHIBALD. 
Lowelt 
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As  the  World  T^'ags: 

The  Lj-nn  Item,  describmg  "the  his- 
toric meeting  conducted  in  the  First 
Parish  Unlversallst  Church."  says:  "A 
silver  collation  was  taken  and  will  b« 
used  to  beautify  the  old  cemetery." 
Evidently  a  new  Midas  has  appeared. 

MARGARET  OLIVER. 


In  my  mind  are  many  roads. 

Each  one  I  lake  for  each  mood  In  my 

brain,  ^ 
I    drift    back    through    the  darkened 

years — 
Rome  hunger  Is  my  light— 
riie  journey  back  Is  always  filled  with 
pain,  DON  SCOTT. 

JAZZ  IN  ART 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  passing  the  new  chamber  of 
commerce  building  1  heard  a  rattling 
sound  remotely  resembling  the  violous 
woodpecker  percussions  of  the  electric 
bolt-welder,  yet  softer,  perhaps,  as  It 
employed  In  finer  work.  I  gazed  aloft. 
Shades  of  MIchaelangelol!  A  swarthy 
gentleman  was  sculping  a  classic  head 
of  heroic  dimensions.  Just  over  the 
doorway.  He  stood  on  a  scaffolding,  to 
his  left  a  plaster  cast  model  of  his 
future  masterpiece,  and  In  his  right 
hand  an  electric  jigger  of  some  sort 
which  he  passed  rapidly  over  the  feat- 
ures of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  or  what- 
ever woman  he  was  perpetuating  in 
marble,  and  from  across 'the  street  it 
looked  quite  as  fine  to  me  as  some  of 
the  revered  Junk  In  the  Art  Museum. 
Therefore,  why  waste  time  with  chisel 
and  mallet?  Even  tho  arts  are  Im- 
proved by  Jazz. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

Ah  Wee  Gardner  suggests  the  recprftl 
"Peter  Rabbit,"  by  Ernest  Hare. 

The  iKUwalks  of  Ijoadon  ware  crowd- 
ed to  SB©  Roumanian  royalty  pass.  Ras 
Taffarl,  Crown  Prince  and  Regent  of 
Abyssinia  "won  the  plaudits  of  Pari- 
sians," Victor  Hugo  remarks  In  "The 
Man  Who  Laughs"  apropos  of  Ursus, 
the  man  and  Homo,  the  wolf,  who  were 
In  popular  favor:  "It  Is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  note  the  effect  of  taming.  We 
take  supreme,  delight  In  seeing  all  varie- 
ties of  domestication.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  so  many  persona  watch  the 
progress  of  royal  processions." 

QUEEN  OF  QUEENS 

It  Is  said  that  Ras  Taffarl  moved  in 
Paris  without  a  turn  of  the  head  and 
without  a  smile.    "They  are  not  accus- 
tomed In  Abyssinia  to  courting  favor 
With  the  crowd."    Ras  Taffarl  has  a 
right  to  hold  his  head  high,  for  he  Is 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Balkls.  Queen 
of  Sheba,  and  King  Solomon.    What  an 
ancestress!    It  Is  a  pity  that  there  is 
so  little  about  Balkls  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   The    Koran   gives   pleasing  In- 
formation about  her  visit.    Then  there 
Is  the  gorgeous  description  of  hcf  in 
Flaubert's  "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony." 
Anatole  France  could  not  forget  her,  but 
It  was  Gerard  de  Nerval  who  wrote  at 
length  "The  Story  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Morning  and  Solomon,  the  Prince  of  the 
Genii,"  and  In  this  wild  and  wondrous 
tale    Is    the    substance    of  Gounod's 
"Queen  of  Sheba."  The  squeamish  Eng- 
lish finally  allowed  performances  of  It 
In  liondon,  first  In  concert  form,  but 
the  characters  had  other  names  and 
Balkls  became  Irene  and  gave  this  name 
to  the  oipera.    Then  there  Is  Goldmark's 
"Queen  of  Sheba,"  with  its  gorgeous, 
sultry  music,  which  Boston  heard  nearly 
40  years  ago  when  Clara  Poole  took 
the  part  of  the  queen. 

But  the  most  fantastical  romance  with 
Balkis  as  the  heroine  Is  "La  Relne  de 
Saba"  which  Dr.  J.  C.  Mardrus  says  he 
translated  from  the  Arabic.  The  excel- 
lent doctor,  Mardrus,  is  known  as  the 
accomplished  translator  from  the  Ara- 
bic of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  but  was  there  ever  an  Arabic 
text  of  his  "Queen  of  Sheba"?  _ 

Perhaps  It  was  In  one  of  those  'roy>- 
bound,  melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi, 
which,  only  Poe  had  read  or  even  seen. 

DIFFERENT  ROADS 

Here  and  there  I   wander  while  I'm 
working. 

Ten  minutes  Is  a  day  In  Singapore. 
I  feel  the  ocean  swinging,  and  the  en- 
gine's throbbing  pulse 
In  the  echo  of  the  traffic's  sullen  roar 
I'm  standing  on  the  listing  decks  of 
schooners. 

And  riding  high  In  surf  boaU  to  the 
■beach. 

I'm  standing  in  the  sunlight  on  the  edge 

of  endless  woods. 
With  rlchee,  fame  and  purple  near  my 

reach.  , 
On  temples  older'than  the  gods  I  gaze 
And  live  a  ruler  on  an  ancient  t'Tone. 
Then  further  Ijack  I  go  and  the  light 

Is  dim  and  low, 
Where  things  are  crawling  through  a 

slimy  maze. 
I  have  traveled  and  re.traveled; 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Bliss  and  Paine  make  wedding  cos- 
tumes In  Lynn.  May  they  enter  the 
Hall  of  'Fame?  E.  W.  T. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Rice  ■writes  that 
Stone.  Wood  and  Cole  were  In  busi- 
ness In  Boston  in  the  Sixties.  "They 
did  not  deal  in  fuel,  but  In  boots  and 
shoes.  I  think  their  store  was  In  Pearl 
street,  which  was  then  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  that  trade." 

A.  E.  writes  that  an  old  scrap  book 
In  her  possession  Includes  the  verses, 
"If  I  should  die  tonight,"  and  at  the 
end  Is  printed:  "Attributed  to  Robert 
C.  V.  Myers  by  Current  Literature." 

N.  H.  Gist  of  Leominster  says  that 
the  verses  were  ■written  by  Belle  Smith 
of  Tabor,  Iowa. 


CONCERNING  TITLES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  dear  vicar  Is  much  upset  by  the 
query  of  a  New  York  minister.  Dr.  Pot 
ter:  "How  can  democratic  Americans 
address  the  Deity  as  'King  of  Kings'?" 
It  appears  that  Cltoyen  Genet  has  many 
spiritual  descendants  not  excluding 
Representative  Hobson  who,  Emily  Post 
notwithstanding,  recently  addressed  a 
letter  to  a  "Mister"  Robert  Cecil  of 
England.  And  we  of  the  Bay  state 
swear  allegiance  to  an  "Excellency.'* 

Chesterton  has  recently  questioned 
the  efficacy  of  knighthood;  Belloc  asks: 
"M^hat  Is  one  to  do  when  a  corybanlic 
non-conformist  clergyman  is  introduced 
to  one  as  'General'?"  In  "On,"  I  think 
Bell(»c  covers  the  whole  question  of  ! 
British  titles,  often  In  a  flippant  man- 
ner. The  situation  has  its  ironies,  too, 
for  has  not  King  George  a  grandson 
"Master"  Lascelles?  And  one  recalls 
when  the  novelist  "John  Ayscough,"  an 
Anglican  parish  priest,  was  simply 
Father  Bickerstaffe,  but  who  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  "Who's  Who,"  is 
"The  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Count 
BickerstafEe-Drew." 

THE  VICAR  OF  BRAT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  very  fond  of  serial  stories  when 
I  was  between  12  and  15  years  old 
(1877-80).  At  one  time  1  was  reading 
six.  They  were  in  the  Churchman, 
Harper's  Monthly,  Harper's  Weekly, 
Scrlbner's  (now  (jentury),  St.  Nicholas, 
London  Oraj^hlc  or  Illustrated  London 
News.  I  forget  which  of  the  London 
magazines  my  parents  were  taking  at 
the  time,  as  they  sometimes  took  one 
and  sometimes  the  other.      A.  A.  P. 


TEA  AND  MONOCLES 

A  cablegram  Informs  the  western 
world  that  Miss  Valerie  Hudson  of  Lon- 
don will  "be  married  In  a  monocle."  So 
she  will  go  at  least  one  eye  on  It. 

When  was  the  monocle  first  glued  In 
the  eye  of  an  Englishman?    The  word 
Itself  did  not  come  Into  English  litera- 
ture before  the  fifties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  the  thing  Itself  was  In  use 
before  that.    We  know  the  name  of  the 
first  man  who  drank  a  cup  of  tea  In 
England:  Henry  Bonnet,  earl  of  Arllng-  ' 
ton,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York  In  j 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.    He  was  in  Bel-  ! 
glum  in  1658.    Returning  to  England,  by  ' 
way  of  Holland,  he  bought  some  tea,  [ 
and  was  the  first  to  drink  a  cMp  on  Eng- 
lish soil.    For  the  box  of  IB  ounces  he 
paldU.  I 

This  reminds  us  that  the  book  of  one  ' 
tea  shop  company  In  London  shows  that 
each  table   In   Its  shops  brings  In  a 
revenue  of  about  £800  a  year,  mostly  in 
twopences  and  tlireepencei. 
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'THEGAYLORDQUEX' 


i  By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Gay  L«Pd 
Quex,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by  Arthur 
I  Plnero.    Performed  by  the  Jeweti  play- 
j  ers  for  the  first  time. 

I  "Valnur-  (Frnnlc  Polllttl  Phlllo  Tonjre 

Sonhv  I'tiilcarnev  Violet  I'ueet 

MUs  I-irablrJ  IHioebe  Dow.ly 

j  Th»  MurQiipss  of  Qucx  Huch  C.  Itiukler 

I  Sir  (ililehcster  Frame  E.  K-  ("Hve 

I'RDt.  Biistlliis  Harold  West 

M-.irlel  Kileii  May  K.iiss 

Jiillu.  roimteas  of  Owbrld«(\  .Madnllne  (Jrnmle 

I  Mrs.  Jack  IClen  Vttlt>iitlne  .Sidney 

1  The  Duchess  of  Strood  Katherlna  Standlns 

I     When  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  was  pro- 
I  duced,  the  bishop  of  London  condemned 
I  it  from  tlie  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
I  critics  and  the  general  public  thought 
the  comedy  to  be  a  true  and  biting 
satire  against  vitiated  society;  they  ap- 
plauded the  Impudent  manicurist  Sonhy 
as  a  study  of  the  London  gamine,  and 
they  admired  the  technical  workman- 
ship of  the  dramatist. 

When  John  Hare  brought  the  comedy 
to  New  York  the  late  William  Winter, 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  vir- 
tuous indignation,  poured  vials  of 
wrath  on  Pinero  and  the  well-graced 
actor  that  played  Lord  Quex.  What 
did  Winter  not  say?  The  comedy  was 
mischievous;  the  intrlgrue  iwas  vulgar; 
the  subject  was  "tainted,"  "rotten"; 
the  result  was  a  "stench." 

Plnero  was  an  "artificial  pinchbeck 
satirist  profitably  pondering  to  a 
prurient  taste."  John  Hare  was  in 
"the  shadow  and  blight  of  a  blackguard 
character.  "  Mr.  Winter  was  indescrib- 
ably shocked  because  "a  blase  profli- 
gate," simply  because  he  turned  over 
a  new  leaf,  was  made  out  to  be  a  better 
man  for  a  pure  and  beautiful  maiden 
than  a  man  who  had  walked  from  boy- 
hood in  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
Mr.  Winter  wrote  at  great  length  and 
with  his  acknowledged  mastery  of 
vituperation. 

Seeing  this  comedy  last  night,  one,  i 
remembering  the  fuss  made  over  the  | 
early  performances,  wondered  at  the 
eulogies  as  well  as  the  abuse.  Pinero 
shows  himself  in  this  comedy  an  ex- 
cellent carpenter  and  joiner,  with  the' 
third  act  always  in  his  mind.  This  is 
the  one  act  powerfully  dramatic,  ad- 
mirably conceived,  skilfully  contrived 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  He  has 
written  other  comedies  with  more  acts 
of  sustained  power,  witli  more  incisive" 
wittier  dialogue,  with  as  true  and  even 
more  pitiless  delineation  of  character. 

"The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  is  cynical,  but 
not  unpleasantly  so.  One  might  say  of 
the  men  and  women  introduced,  witli 
one  or  two  exceptions:  "What  a  mess!" 
But  they  are  not  mere  caricatures  and. 
thej-  are  not  lay  figures.  Some  one  has 
called  the  Duchess  of  Strood  a  pre- 
posterous woman,  but  she  has  figured  j 
with  another  name  in  more  than  one 
divorce  case  in  London's  high  society,  I 
as  reported  elaborately  and  with  snick- 
ering detail  in  the  Times,  and  Daily 
Telegraph.  i 
The  play  as  performed  here  last  niglitl 
I  certainly  did  not  deserve  thunderbolts 
I  from  the  pulpit;  it  should  not  Incite] 
screams  of  indignation  from  the 
I  righteous  among  reviewers.  In  fact  "The 
Gay  Lord  Quex"  seems  now  to  b-e  a 
comparatively  innocent  play,  hardly 
suitable  perhaps  for  amateurs  in  fi 
vestr>',  but  not  malodorous.  Perhaps 
this  more  favorable  impression  from 
the  moral  standpoint  was  due  to  the 
njture  of  the  performance.  It  was 
hard  to  believe,  for  exapiple,  that  Quex 
had  even  been  a  gay  dog,  a  wrecker  of 
homes,  a  terror  to  parents.  He  inspired 
confidence.  Surely  Sophy  had  a<bused 
him  cruelly.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
I  Fraync's  stormy  years.  One  even 
I  doubted  the  loosesness  of  the  Duchess, 
and  suspected  her  of  bragging  about 
what  had  occurred  at  Stockholm  and 
ol;ier  places  of  Interest. 

The  third  act,  in  which  Mr.  Buckler 
Played  with  convincing  readiness  of  re- 
source and  vigor  is.  as  we  have  said, 
the  one  intensely  dramatic  portion  of 
the  play.  As  performed  by  the  Sophy 
and  the  Duchess  of  last  night  it  ap- 
peared to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
audience  as  a  "screaniine  farce."  The 
sight  of  two  women,  each  endeavoring 
to  sa\e  her  reputation,  struck  these 
spectators  as  uproariously  funny.  This, 
we  are  credibly  informed,  was  not 
Pineros  intention. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "When 
Knights  were  Bold."  and  the  season  wiU 
end  with  it  on  May  31.  The  next  sea- 
son will  begin  on  Labor  Day,  Monday, 
Sept.  1,  at  the  Arlington  Theatre. 


The  Arlington  Theatre  gave  last  night 
"Bringing  up  Father  on  Broadway,"  ai 
'musical  comedv  based  on  the  cartoons 
of  George  McManus.    There  are  2  acts 
and  6  scenes.    The  cast: 

.IlEZo  M.honey  Jas.  K.  Wesley 

Mazele    Emma  Wfston 

Kitty  .      •    •    •   Bcs?le  Leonard 

Jlmmle  O'DtaV  IfarrT  Culyer 

\loor<..  J-  Morris 


Valeska  Natnn-o  i.TWriTTJutlcr 

Hastiis   ..I'Vank  Kirk 

Officer  Duffy  I'li'l  Vork 

Ro»e  from  BroadwoT  rauUne  Hartman 

DnldT  Trixle  Mai 

,  Violet  *'lo  Carlson 

Plnklc  Helen  IMitlllps 

I  Bnttercup  Ray  TiniH 

TiUlp  Pauline  Pelanoy 

Popp.r  Helen  McCarthy 

Hertha  Klla  Kof'"',' 

Oertle  Anna  HIH 

Pansy  KHa  Sewnr^l 

Magie,  Jiggs  and  Dinty  Moore— who 
does  not  immediately  sense  the  aroma 
of  corn  beef  and  cabbage  at  the  men- 
tion of  their  names?  Here  they  are  In 
person  this  week  at  the  Arlington,  and 
what  is  more,  quite  recognizable.  How- 
ever, Father  George  MacManus  has  not 
been  present  at  their  reincarnation,  for 
the  last  time  he  saw  them  they  were 
tucked  safely  away  In  Italy  enjoying 
one  of  the  sunsets,  now  they  have  es- 
caped to  Hawaii  and  Maggie  has  her 
troubles  keeping  track  of  Jiggs. 

They  are  surrounded  with  the  stuff 
that  musical  comedies  are  made  of,  and 
it  ill  becomes  them,  though  Jiggs  and 
Dinty  always  did  have  an  eye  for  the 
ladles. 

Maggie  and  Dinty  burst  into  song  oft 
and  anon  during  ,the  evening.  Dinty, 
especially,  |rrew  sorrowful  and  wrung 
tears  from  the  audience  at  the  thought 
of  the  "dear  old  gang"  and  the  quartet 
who  sang  "Sweet  Adallne,''  His  triumph 
came  when  he  sang  "You're  down  but 
you're  not  counted  out,  so  look  for  the 
Rainbow  of  Hope." 

Maggie  kept  a  little  more  closely  to 
her  character.  Large,  homely  and  with 
bright  red  hair,  she  startled  with  mag- 
nitude and  sheer  ugliness.  A  tower 
strength,  she  hounded  poor  Jiggs  from 
8:30  until  II  o'clock.  Between  scenes 
she  cavorted  and  yodeled,  in  a  fashion 
elephantine,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience. 

The  black-faced  comedian  "Rastus," 
provided  the  nearest  thing  to  humor. 
As  a  wandering  musician  he  played  on 
many  contrivances.  Three  were  Scotch 
bagpipes,  called  an  imitation  of  Harry 
Lauder  after  dark,  and  the  steam  call- 
iope of  the  circus  parade.  On  a  banjo 
he  gave  a  solo.  That  was  so  old,  he 
i  said,  they  had  found  it  in  Noah's  Ark. 
Perhaps  they  found  the  chorus  cos- 
tumes at  the  same  time. 


hand  often,  for  Ite"  knows  the  way  of 
vaudeville  as  It  should  be  played  and 
often  la  not.  ■* 

So  for  good  measure  for  a  first  act  we 
saw  the  Gomex  trio,  in  a  colorful  scene 
of  old  Madrid,  dancers  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Castillan,  as  welf  as  that  of 
Aragon,  spirited  and  ryhthn^ally 
citing.  1/ 

Next  came  William  Smythe,  assisted 
by  the  pretty  Gladys  Reade,  who  longed 
In  song  to  be  a  vaudevllllan,  and  who 
Justified  his  ambition,  who  visualized 
favorites  of  the  musical  comedy  stage 
with  fidelity,  who  san^  with  good  tone 
in  the  tenor  range  and  whose  diction  is 
uncommon  to  our  "two-a-day." 

Tlien  came  William  and  Joe  Mandell,  j 
burlesque  acrobats,  who  "stopped  the 
show,"  theh-  act  made  all  the  more 
difficult  than  had  they  played  It  I 
stfeight.  Comedians  as  well,  with  a 
fine  sense  of  stopping  Just  this  side  of 
the  line  of  demarcation,  ending  with 
the  "poisoned  kiss,"  an  uproarious 
burlesque.  ;  • 

And  then  came  Stephens  >and  HoUls- 
ter  in  "The  Passing  Parade,"  In  which 
the  two  visualized  a  Labor  day  turn- 
out, wtlh  a  neat  line  of  comment, 
thinly  veiled  satire  with  the  leaven  of 
neatly  turned  pathos. 

And  now  the  old  favorites,  the  Mos- 
conl  Brothers,  with  the  announcement 
that  Charles  was  sick  In  New  York,  so  t 
the  father  of  the  group  was  pressed 
into  service  after  laying  off  for  five 
years.  And  to  see  this  corpulent  gen- 
tleman oC  protruding  paunch  and 
scanty  thatch  dance  and  measure  up 
to  his  talented  children  is  one  jat  the 
treats  seldom  afforded. 

Followed  by  Bob  Hall,  the  extem- 
poraneous comedian,  who  let  his  audi- 
ence pick  his  .subjects,  and  treated  the 
same  with  unmistakable  spontaneity. 

Then  the  Copley-Plaza  orchestra  set- 
ting new  level  in  diversified  and  neatly 
Interpreted  program,  the  while  we  have 
Ben  Bernie  and  McEnelly  in  mind,  and 
the  pleasurable  memory  still  lingering 
of  "Don't  Mind  the  Rain,"  putting  W.- 
Edward Boyle,  the  conductor,  alongside 
the  above  mentioned  musicians. 

And  next  to  the  last.  Nan  Halperin, 
in  a  new  act,  and  the  best  she  has 
given  us.  First  as  the  brazen  "kid," 
then  as  the  Russian  queen,  the  latter 


The  performance  was  enthusiastically]  performance  one  brimful  of  subtleties 
received.  D.  S.     ]  Burlesque?    Yes,  it  you  will;  but  with 

the  underlying  croppings  of  one  well 
schooled  in  her  art.  * 

And  finally  Arthur  Nelson,  In  Kat- 
land,  with  his  troupe  of  trained  kitties, 
\  ending  a  bill  of  bills.  T.  A.  R. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Eyes 
of  Youth,"  a  melodrama  in  three  acts 
and  12  scenes  by  Max  Marcln  and 
Charles  Guernon. 

Martha   Ashling  .\nna  Layng 

Kenneth  Ashling  Houston  Richards 

Rita   Ashling  JlII  Mlrtrtleton 

Louis  Anthony  Ralph  Reniley 

Peter   Judson  Walter  Gilbert 

Robert    Goring  Samuel  Godfrey 

Paolo  Salvo  Mark  Kent 

Olna  A.'hling  Ann  Mason; 

Swam!  Vlvahandra  Paul  Gordon] 

Joan  ^'lola  R.jach 

Plcquard  John  Geary] 

Gorltz  Harold  Chase 

Judge   .Singleton  Fred(>rick  Murray 

Court  Stenographer  George   Spelvln  i 

Alfred 'Brooks  John  <:eary 

Percival  BlaJte  '...Harold  Chase 

Clarence  Morgan  ,.. Harry  Lowell 

Dick  BroK-nell  David  Smiley 

Chauffeur  Frank  MoOraw 

Walter  George    Peabody  j 

An  entirely  new  tj-pe  of  play  has 
been  selected  for  this  week  by  Mana- 
ger Giles.  There  baa  been  a  rather 
unbroken  line  of  light  comedies,  and 
now  comes  the  serious  melodrama, 
"The  Eyes  of  Youth."  Miss  Mason  has 
already  shown  us  how  well  she  inter- 
prets her  roles  and  enacts  her  person- 
alities. This  week  she  does  not  de- 
i  part  from  her  usual  good  work.  She 
smoothly  and  cleverly  adapts  herself 
to  three  different  environments  with 
no  apparent  difficulty. 

To  Paul  Gordon  has  been  given  the 
part  of  the  colorful  mystic.  The  faint- 
ing spell  which  is  his  excuse  for  re- 
maining at  the  .\shllng  home  is  some- 
what clumsily  done,  but  Mr.  Gordon's 
quiet  assumption  of  the  SwamI  role  Is 
above  reproacii.  No  artist  could  be 
more  temperamental  than  Mark  Kent 
as  Paolo  Salvo,  the  operatic  manager. 
His  displays  of  temper  a.3  well  as  his 
amorous  ejaculations,  in  fact,  his  every 
action  Is  but  proof  of  his  vast  ability. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  appearance  on  the  stage 
is  very  short,  to  the  regret  of  his  ad- 
mirers. 

"The  Eyes  of  Youth"  has  a  very  wide 
range  of  acting.  There  are  12  scenes, 
and  they  are  rapidly  and  evenly  shifted 
with  no  monotonous  waiting.    E.  F.  M. 


2./ 


NAN  HALPERIN  IS 
KEITH  SHOW  STAR 

Not  often  does  the  vaudeville  pro- 
gram of  our  day  open  with  an  act 
much  above  the  line  of  the  common- 
place; less  often  does  this  stjle  of 
show  commence  with  such  signs  o 
promise  as  was  the  case  last  evening  at 
B  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  More  seldoni 
still  is  there  a  steady  crescendo  of  good 
numbers  that  found  its  climax  m  the 
new  act  of  Nan  Halperin.  the  next  to 
the  last  number  on  the  program.  And 
so  there  was  fulfillment  all  along  the 
line-  so,  too,  should  it  be  said  that  he 
,vhn'  assemhi.  d  the  bill  should  try  his 


Searching  for  information  about 
"monocle."  we  consulted  the  dictionary, 
hoping  to  find  something  about  "single 
eyeglass,"  but  the  oracle  was  dumb. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  rewarded,  for 
under  "single  "  we  found  this  definition: 
"Of  beer,  ale,  etc.  Weak,  poor,  or  in- 
ferior in  quality.    Now  archaic." 

The  word  "single"  vjith  this  meaning 
should  not  be  archaic.  It  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  nauseous  sucoedanea, 
"near  beer"  and  other  beverages  sup- 
posed to  gratify  the  palate  and  produce 
a  mild  exhilaration.  We  derived  little 
pleasure  from  this  quotation:  Sixteenth 
century  play  "Knaclc  to  Know  .a 
Knave";  "Your  drinke  is  too  strong. 
.  .  .  Single  beere  is  better  for  both 
for  your  profit  and  your  seruants 
health,"  but  our  spirits  (mental)  re- 
vived when  we  read  a  line  from  a  poem 
by  the  excellent  Richard  Corbet,  dean 
of  Chri.st  Church  and  bishop  of  Oxford: 

"Although  I  thinke  Poets  were  ne'er 
infused  with  single  drinke." 

— .«. — 

O  WORTHY   BISHOP!  1 

This  sound,  orthodox  opinion  of  a 
bishop  of  Oxford  led  us  to  Inquire  into 
his  life,  as  described  by  old  John  Au- 
brey, a  delightful  gossip. 

"One  time  he  and  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintance being  inerry  at  Fo'ar 
Bacon's  study  (where  was  good  beere 
sold)  they  were  drinking  on  the  leads 
of  the  house,  and  one  of  the  scholars 
was  asleepe,  and  had  a  paire  of  good 
silke  stockings  on;  Dr.  Corbet  (then 
M.  K.  if  not  B.  D.)  gott  a  paire  of  cizers 
and  cutt  them  full  of  little  holes,  but 
when  the  other  awaked,  and  perceived 
how  and  by  whom  he  was  abused,  he 
did  chastise  hini,  and  made  him  pay  for 
them."   A  merry-^wag! 

"After  he  was  Dr.  of  Divinity  he  sang 
ballads  at  the  crosse  at  Abingdon,  on  a 
market  day.  .  .  .  The  ballad  singer 
complained,  he'  had  no  custome,  he 
could  not  putt  otl  his  ballades.  The 
jolly  Doctor  putts  oi¥  his  gowne,  and 
liutts  on  the  ballad  singer's  leathern 
jacket,  and  being  a  jiandsome  man  and 
had  (sic)  .a  rare  full  voice,  he  presently 
vended  a  great  many,  and  had  a  great 
audience." 

One  time  as  he  was  confirming, 
"being  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a 
man  very  bald,  he  turnes  to  his  chap- 
laine  and  sayd.  'Some  dust,  Lushington' 
(to  kee.oe  his  hand  from  slipping). 

"The  Bp.  sometimes  would  take  the 
key  of  the  wine  cellar  and  he  and  his 
chaplaine  would  goe  and  lock  them- 
selves in  and  be  merry-,-  Then  first  he 


I  hat — "Theri 

1;. ,  s  i  iM  I  T.  rii.  n  Ih,  piitts  Off  his 
gowns— 'thefe  Jyes  the  Bishop."  Then 
'twas— "Here's  to  thee,  Corbet."  anJ 
'Here's  to  thee.  Lushington."  He  mar- 
ried. She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman. 
.  .  .  He  dyed.  .  .  .  The  la.st  words 
he  sayd  were:  'Good  night,  Lushing- 
ton." " 

Then  fell  an  ornament,  nay  a  plUar 
of  the  English  chMrch. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  HARVARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 
4_^read  in  the  evening  Transcript  of 
May  17  this  surprising  statement: 

"Prof.  Chase  remarked  that  matters 
have  been  speeded  up  for  professors  as 
,  well  as  students  In  recent  years.  Out- 

■  ling  the  rapid  growth  in  the  department 
of  fi-.ie  rats,  he  said  that  the  greatest 
needs  at  present  are  provision  for 
teaching  Chinese  and  Japanese  art,  and 

■  a  new  museum  plant." 

I  shoul^  like  to  inquire  If  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  and  the  art 
department  at  Harvard  are  to  be  com 
i  hined  as  part  of  the  now  program.  And 
does  the  English  department  of  Har 
v^d  sanction  "OutUng"  for  "outlining" 
in  its  effort  to  teach  the  student  con- 
ciseness in  literary  expressiljn? 

F.  C.  F. 


Mr.  Cam  Dark,  night  policeman  of 
Colchester,  111.,  has  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  our  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

Wi*1i  thy  shallow  wit: 
■Vex  not  tliou  the  poet's  mind; 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it.  ' 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  you^  allusion  to  Mr.  Hilaire  ' 
Belloc  and  his  passion  for  hot  Euttered 
toast.  Alas,  no  man  Is  a  hero  when 
there  is  b-uttered  toast  about.  You  may 
remember  the  occasion  when  a  young 
American  girl  sat  next  to  Tennyson  at 
a  dinner  In  London.  She  tried  to  get 
him  to  tell  what  the  dIcUens  h^  was 
driving -at  in  "Maud.  "  She  gushed  a 
good  deal,  and  at  length  the  exasperated 
bard  turned  to  her  r\nd  remarked:  "'Do 
you     like    your     mutton   in  chiinks?" 

Maud'"  remained  for  that  girl  among 
the  literary  enigmas.  W.  E.  K. 

DRUNK  AT  THE  WHEEL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Albert  D.  Barker's 
interview  with  Mr.  Frank  A.  'Goodwin, 
.state  registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  as  it 
was  published  in  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Barker — How  about  the  drunken 
driver?  Is  he  beginning  to  learn  sense? 

Mr.  Goodwin  (vigorously)— No ;  drunk- 
en driving  is  on  the  increase,  etc.,  etc. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  other 
large  cities.  The  police,  district  attor- 
neys and  Judges  are  being  pestered  by 
persons  of  influence  and  wealth  In  the 
interest  of  friends  who  have  been  ar- 
rested for  driving  while  intoxicated.  Of 
course,  a  big  percentage  of  this  Increase 
is  due  to  the  larger  number  of  motor 
cars  now  in  use;  but  it  is  apparent  to 
every  thinking  citizen  that  Dr.  Butler  is 
positively  right  when  he  states  that  the 
18th  amendment  is  absolutely  unenforce- 
able, regardless  of  the  dollars  appropri- 
ated or  the  number  of  men  assigned  to 
its  enforcement. 

There  is  more  hard  liquor  being  drunk 
today  than  there  was  in  1921,  and,  if 
the  law  is  not  amended,  there  will  be  a 
greater  consumption  of  alcoliol  in  1930 
than  in  1924.  Within  five  years  the  boot- 
legging industry  will  have  become  more 
systematized  and  better  organized.  The 
attending  disrespect  of  law,  economic 
waste  and  Iods  of  revenue  are  inevita- 
ble condilions  Ihdt  taxpayers  do  not 
look  forw.ird  to  "With  cheerfulness  or 
complacency.  • 

My  duties  Jake  me  from  coast  to  coast 
and  give  me  many  ' opportunities  for 
first-hand  observation.  However,  it  is 
not  niy  intenfion  to  bc-re  you  with  per- 
sonal experiences,  statistics  or  anti-pro- 
hibition arguments.  I  have  no  remedy  to 
suggest;  but  simply  wish  to  emphasize 
and  endorse  Dr.  Butler's  statement  that 
the  present  law  cannot  be  enforced  in 
communities  where  It  Is  not  approved  of. 

TRAVELER. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"L.  R.  R."  in  yoti,r  column  mentiocis 
the  "prize  candy"  game.  I  remember 
well  In  the  late  '70's  rolls  of  lozenges  in 
bright  colored  ^vrappers  being  apld  from 
a  two-horse  open  carriage  In  ScoUay 
square.  There  were  supposed  to  be  $3 
gold  pieces  in  certain  rolls.  1  saw  a 
few  taken  out.    "Cappers,"  I  presume. 

HOWARD  OOULIX 


TWO  BOSTON  STUDENTS 
IN  JOINT  SONG  RECITAL 

Large,  Enthusiastic  Audience  Greets 
Mildred  Cobb  and  Paul  Russell 

Mildred  Cobb,  soprano,  and  Paul  Kus- 
sell,  tenor,  gave  a  concert  last  nlgbt  !n 
Stelnert  hall.  Jessie  Fleming  Voss  a  -- 
compani.'d   them.     Miss  Cobb's  sele  -- 


101. s  >v»:  Bonor. 

glc.'.j.     d  aJoLir:     Resplghl    .\t  ..oc. 
r,  Brin  de  Eruyert;  Vldol  Prtn- 
nouveau;    Brahms.  Wlfgenlled: 
b«rl.     Gretchen     ajn  Splnnrade; 
more.  Kocturne;  Hagemen.  Do  Not 
My  Love;  Terry.  The  Answer;  Stulz- 
Valnka'a    Sons;   Vaughan,  The 
tag  of  Spring. 

r.  Russell's  wore:  Handel.  Oh 
-pi  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me:  Jen- 
,  Murmfelndes  Lueftchen;  Bohn.  Still 
die  Nacht;  Donizetti.  Angelo  Casto 
"II  Duca  d'Alba";  Coleridge,  Elea- 
;  Hlgglns.  My  Lovely  Cella;  Tre- 
e.  The  Fair  Circassian;  A.  Russell, 
et.  Mr.  Russell  eang  with  SIlss 
b  a  duet  from  "Madame  Butterfly." 
nese  singers  are  now  studying  In 
"on.  Miss  Cobb  has  studied  In  Flor- 
Italy,  her  home.  Mr.  Ru.'sell 
es  from  southern  California.  Ha  took 
"  lessons  at  Pomona  Colle,«te.  and 
t  year  won  In  the  state  contftst  for 
s'e  voices,  arranged  by  the  National 
"eratlon  of  Music  Clubs. 
'  ere  u-as  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
dlence  of  friends  and  fellow  pupils. 

So  James  Mclntyre,  pessimist,  ana 
Thomas  K.  Heath,  optimist,  now  cele- 
Drato  their  50th  year  on  the  stage  as  a 
•duo  of  black-face  delineators  of  the 
real  southern  darkey." 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1S74  that  they 
Iclned  hands  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  but 
I  wa.s  not  till  the  (alloflSTS,  that,  hav- 
nc  fulflUed  variety  and  circus  engago- 
nients.  they  organized  Mclntyre  and 
Heaths  minstrels.  Their  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  was  at  Tony  Pastor  s 
Broadway).  Jtclntyre  began  lus 
professional  career  at  Chicago  in  18bS, 
with  a  song  and  dance,  "My  Name  Was 
J.ittle  Ned."  He  was  born  at  Kenosha, 
Wis  ,  In  1857.  Heath  was  born  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1853,  and  appeared  for  the 
tirst  time  on  the  stage  at  "Kit  Burn  s 
Theatorlum,"  in  Nevv  York,  in  1867. 

■  !■  

The  Harvard  Glee  Club  announces  a 
eeries  of  concerts  at  Symphony  hall  for 
the  season  1924-1925.  At  the  concerts  on 
Dec.  11  and  Feb.  19,  the  soloists  will  be 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  and  Sigrid  Onegin, 
respectively.  On  April  16,  the  Glee  Club 
and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  will 
sing  Brahms's  "Requiem,"  assisted  by 
60  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra  and  distinguished  soloists. 


W.  H.  writes:    "Referring  to  the  ex- 
pression 'Glorious  climate  of  California," 
inquired  about  by  F.  E.  H.,  William  H. 
Lvtell  (father  of  Bert  Lytell)  u.sed  the 
phrase  very  humorously  throughout  the 
play  'The  Danites'  in  the  part  of  the 
Judge  to  finish  off  most  of  the  speeches 
made  by  that  character.    In  the  scene 
where  Sandy's  child  is  christened  I  re- 
call Lytell  saying  In  his  own  inimitable  i 
stvle:    'This,  gentlemen,  'is  an  infant,  a 
little  babby.    It  is  a  living  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done— er— in  this  glori- 
ous cllrante  of  California.'   I  refer  to  the 
tirst  performance  of  the  play  in  Boston 
at  the  Globe  Theatre  late  in  the  70's. 
Of  that  fine  company,  including  MclCee 
Rankin,   Kiitty   Blanchard,   Louis  Ald- 
rlch,  Dora  Goldthwaite,.Ada  Gilmasi.  W. 
H.  Lytell  and  others,  few  are  left  to  tell 
the  tale,  and  the  palatial  Globe  Theatre 
Itself  long  since  went  up  in  smoke  like 
Bludsoe'3  ghost.   Here's  luck  to  Keith's 
new  theatre  which  will  occupy  its  site 
or  part  of  it.    May  it  never  meet  the 
fate  of  Its  two  predecessors." 


of  Now  York,. 
,,,,,,  at  least  l»  h 

ylnirer  on  the  stiigi',  all  talented,  tpni- 
p.TiUnental  pcrsoiix.  In  the  hl.slorlcal 
rooms  In  Groton  is  ii  prograiu  uf  a  p  r- 
formance  by  Slg.  Blitz." 

Mr.  KouBscvltzky'a  pronrani  i.|  lus 
second  oonoerl  In  Paris.  May  15,  was  us 
follow.i;  Schubert,  lUlh  symphony;  I 
Schmltt.  Trai,'lquc  Chevauchcc;  Mali- 
pier"  Inipressioni  dal  Vero;  Resplghl, 
violin  (i.ncerto  (Mr.  Spalding,  violin-  | 
1st):  Si  riabtn,  Poem  of  Kcitasy. 

Frank  Carlos  Gilfflth  favors  Tlic-ller- 
ald  with  this  letter; 

"In  a  current  number  of  a  pictorial 
monthly  appears  an  article,  inspired  or 
dictated  by  "Rosa  Lewis,  Cook  to  Uc>y- 
Mlty,'  etc..  In  which  whe  revives  the 
fable  of  Mrs.  Langtry  and  the  lump  of 
Ice  down  the  back  of  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterward  King  ICdward  VII, 
with  no  more  authority  than  Mr.  Van- 
derllp  had  for  his  recent  ill-advised  re- 
marks, for  she  repeat.s  it,  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  'a*  the  story 
goes,'  she  says. 

"Probably  no  one  in  this  country  to- 
day knows  the  characteristics  of  Mrs. 
Langtry  better  than  I  do,  for  I  was 
her  personal  and  trusted  representa- 
tive in  this  country,  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  in  London  at  a  time  when 
she  was  at  the  height  of  her  success, 
her  fame  and  her  beauty.  Mrs.  Langtry 
was  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  was 
highly  educated,  a  woman  of  refinement, 
of  culture  and  breeding,  and  could  no 
more  do  an  act  such  as  the  one  at- 
tributed to  her  than  could  the  Princess 
of  Wales  herself.  All  her  nature  and 
Instincts  are  against  it. 

"This  'Cook  to  Royalty'  further  says 
i  that  the  prince  'never  forgot  it  nor  for- 
igave  it,'  but  I  would  like  to  remind 
her,  if  she  Is  not  aware  of  it.  that  on 
'the  opening  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  season  at 
the  St.  James's  some  few  years  after 
this  supposititious  event  to  my  person- 
al knowledge,  as  it  was  my  duty  to 
receive  them  and  to  attend  them,— Not 
only  was  the  Prince  Of  Wales,  but  the 
princess,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence 
and  York,  (now  King  George)  present, 
to  grace  the  occasion,  but  the  prince 
and  many  others'  of  the  royal  family 
were  there  subsequently,  and  the  prince 
between  acts  went  back  to  the*- stage 
to  greet  Jlrs.  Langtry  and  to  emphasize 
his  friendly  interest. 

"A  fixed  principle  with  her  was,  to 
never  deny  anything.  When  the  most 
unprincipled  falsehoods  were  circulated 
in  the  papers,  and  I  on  some  occasions 
suggested  denial,  she  would  never  per- 
mit it,  tor  stirring  up  things  only  made 
them  worse,  and  the  truth  could  never 
catch  up  with  a  lie  she  said. 

"X  knew  the  individual  source  of  many 
of  the  falsehoods  that  were  current, 
and  on  one  occasion  denounced  them 
in  good  set  terms  to  the  originator  of 
them,  whose  conscienceless  reply  was 
only.— 'Well,  you  know,  Griffith.  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  good  copy,  and  anything 
written  about  her  Is  read.'  which  was 
the  only  satisfaction  I  received. 

"As  Mrs.  Langtry  would  never  defend 
herself,  may  I  do  my  bit,  to  do  it  for 
her.  Not  only  would  she  not  defend  her- 
self, but  she  never  was  known  to  ut- 
'ter  a  word  against  another  person." 


I 


Si  >' 

how  Iniprcssod  liu  liud  been  by  hoarlnr 
a  group  of  nctora  rehearsing  "Hamlet" 
In  .1  provincial  police  court,  the  only 
room  availablo  for  tli^m. 

"You  have  no  Idea  how  Impressive  a 
ghost  In  a  bowler  hat  can  be,"  he  ro- 
inmrkcd.— Dally  Chronicle. 


■We  are  told  by  an  Inveterate.  «&rd- 
•ned  reader  of  novels  that  heroines  to- 
day have  a  big  mouth.  Mr*.  Kugcne 
OoUglulv  has  favored  us  with  examplee. 

Mav   Sinclair's   "A   Cure  of   Souls'  ■. 
"She' had  a  small,  tenderly  Inquisitive 
face,   with   a    thin,    waving   mouth,  a 
thought  too  wide  for  If." 

The  heroine  of  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes  a 
"The  Terrlford  Mystery"  had  "a  mouth 
i  Von  large  for  beauty." 
I     W    B    Maxwell's   Evelyn  Glover  in 
■■Th<>  Day's  Journey":    "Her  mouth,  al- 
though too  large       .  ." 

This  led  Mrs.  Gollghtly  to  wrl^e — 
she's  a  charming  woman,  vivacious  and 
restle.«s,  rather  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band, we  fear:  'It  Is  time  women's 
ears  were  worn  again  In  novels,  for. 
though  they  aro  hidden  in  our  dally 
life,  thfv  are  an  index  to  character." 

This  reminds  us  of  the  shop-girl,  who. 
greatly  shocked,  said  to  hor  companion 
behind  the  counter:  "Why,  Mabel!  You 
ure  showing  an  ear!" 


.mi«  might  ha  v. 
,-iirl     VI  I- wed 
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When  that  adwirable  baritone.  George 
Baklanoff,  took  the  part  of  EscamiUo 
at  Berlin  recently,  he  sang  in  French. 
A  dispatch  says:  "This  led  to  such 
scenes  of  pandemonium  that  the  police 
had  to  intervene." 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
objection  of  the  audience  was  to  the 
language  itself.  In  the  leading  German 
cities  for  many  years  audiences  have 
expected,  and  in  some  instances  de- 
manded, that  all  visiting  opera  singers 
should  King  in  German,  the  language  of 
the  country. 

The  dispatch  said  that  Mr.  Baklanoff 
"speaks  perfect  French  and  very  little 
German."  When  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Opera  company  he  spoke 
German  rather  fluently  and  little 
French.  His  one  interest  then,  outside 
of  the  opera,  was  hunting  In  Africa. 

Addle  Lincoln  Pcircc  writes  that,  as 
a  child,  she  knew  Sig.  Blitz,  the  magi- 
cian, to  whom  we  alluded  a  week  ago. 
"I  remember  his  coming  to  the  old 
town  of  Groton  and  stopping  at  a 
neighbor's  whose  daughter  he  had  mar- 
ried as  a  second  wife.  He  was  a  dis- 
tingui.^hed  little  man  of  courtly  man- 
ners .ind  charm,  and  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  my  childish  mind  as  a  for- 
eigner, one  apart  from  cMr  staid  old 
New  England  town.  I  recall  his  ability 
to  pick  coins  innumerable  off  the  end  of 
his  nose  and  my  nose,  and  other  tricks. 
Marie  and  Wlssy  Van  Zandt  and  Tony, 
their    brother,    also    came  to  Groton. 


Out  of  one  of  the  raffish  extrava- 
ganzas  of,   maybe,    two   decades  ago 
comes  easy  recollection  of  a  rude  scene 
as  racy  as  any  of  the  remembered  en-, 
counters  in  the  Weber  an  l  Fields  shows,  i 
The  bunco-steerer  of  tradition  relieved  i 
a  jay  of  large  money,  and  whs  observed 
by  a  policeman,  wlio  talked  of  arrest. 
The  accused  admitted   tliat  he  ought, 
to  be  arrested,  but  disputed  the  offi- 
cer's authority.   The  policeman  insisted 
that  he  was  a  policeman;  the  bunco- 
iman  expressed  grave  doubt;  and  then: 
''Honest.    Mister.    I'm    a  policeman! 
See!— here's  my  star."   Measurably  im- 
pressed but  not  yet  convinced,  the  scru- 
pulous bandit  unpinned  the  star  from 
the  policeman's  coat,  examined  it  with 
rare  care,  admitted  that  it  looked  Uko 
the  real  thing,  and  then  conditionall.-'- 


submitted.  "You  wait  here,"  he  said 
to  the  policeman,  "while  I  take_  this 
istar  down  to  headquarters.  If  It  s  all 
right— and  It  seems  lo  be— I'll  come 
back  and  let  you  arrest  me."— Chicago 
Tribune. 

There  has  been  a  "demonstration"  In 
iLondon  of  the  new  Five  Step.  There 
lis  nothing  new  about  the  step,  but  the 
Ifive  beats  of  a  crotchet  each  In  the 
bar  give  an  entirely  new  swing  to  the 
music,  an  alluring  swing,  with  tho 
smoothness  of  the  waltz  and  the  pro- 
gression of  the  fox  trot. 

"One  method  of  dancing  it  v^s  to  use 
the  first  three  beats  of  the  bar  for  three 
walking  steps,  filling  the  last  two  beats 
Iwlth   a    fox-trot    turn.     Another  way 

\  Bhown  had  two  walking  steps,  followed 
a  quick  chasse.    This  was  repeated 
!to  fill  the  bar.  Any  good  ballroom  danc- 
ler  can  dance  it  without  lessons.  Only 

'  bne  tune,  'Cara,'  Is  at  present  available, 
[but  two  additional  ones  are  almost 
Iready." 


Having  received  Mrs.  Gollghtly's  let- 
ter, we  at  once  turned  to  that  learned 
author.  Mr.  John  Bulwer.  whose  "Man 
Transformed:  or  the  Artificial  Change- 
ling." though  first  published  in  1850, 
should  be  in  every  household.  Turning 
to  page  167  we  found:  "Scene  X.  Mouth 
Fashions  and  Orall  Monstrosities." 

"The  Matrons  of  Secota  in  Florida 
have  wide  Mouths,  which  is  the  quali- 
fication also  (as  I  take  it)  of  the  Per- 
sian dames. 

"In  Cumana,  a  wide  Mouth  Is  most  In 
fashion  at  Court,  the  beauty  of  the 
petty  Queens  much  consisting  therein. 

"In  Turkev.  the  women  are  accounted 
most  beautiful  that  have  the  widest 
Mouthes.  And  you  may  be  sure  they 
use  art  to  have  them  so;  for  things  in 
fashion  women  will  be  sure  to  have,  this 
being  a  maxim  In  our  practical  meta- 
morphosis, that  what  ever  irregularity 
of  beauty  growes  once  fashinable.  Art 
Is  called  in  to  assist  affectation.  and«to 
force  Nature  Into  It." 

On  pages  168,  169.  170,  our  learned 
Bulwer  discourses  somewhat,  also,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  women.  Was  he  a 
misogynist? 

"The  magnitude  of  the  Mouth  always 
answers  the  strength  of  the  teeth  ... 
For  women  then  (in  whom  a  little 
Mouth  was  ever  held  most  commend- 
i  able,  and  that  by  reason  of,  1  know  not 
what  Analogy  is  wont  to  be  deduced 
I  thence)  to  affect  commendation  of 
beautv  from  a  wide  Mouth,  is  very 
strange,  and  much  derogating  from  the 
'  '.-.onesty  of  Nature,  and  her  ordinary 
ustice;  for,  the  ded-uction  or  lonsitude 
'of  the  Mouth  should  but  equall  the 
longitude  of  the  Eye.  which  extends 
from  the  outward  angle  to  ths  Lacnry- 
mall-  so  that  the  longitude  of  the  Mouth 
1«  duple  to  the  ninth  part  of  the  IbnS'- 
tude  of  the  Face,  and  the  width  of  the 
Mouth  should  be  but  as  much  again-  as 
the  bottom  of  the  Nose  near  the  Mou.h. 

But  for  women  to  affect  to  be 
sparrow  mouthed  is  as  great  a  Soleclsme 
as  the  reason  of  that  impotent  sexe 
can  well  be  guilty  of.  For  whereas  they 
make  account  to  gain  bea-uty  thereo>% 
thev  rather  suffer  dammage  by  a  Mouth 
iso  heavenly  wide;  for  the  latitude  and 
amplitude  of  the  Mouth  appertaines  to 
the  inspiration  of  greater  qua"t"'e  of 
aire,  and  if,  with  that  amplitude  of 
Mouth  there  be  conjoyn'd  the  slgnes  of 
a  coldish  heart  (which  for  the  tnos' 
part  is  the  feminine  temper)  it  «ill 
necessarily  follow  that  the  heart  strings 
of  these.women  must  *e  y^^y  much 
I  perfrigerlted,  by  reason  of  the  inwaid 
defect  of  heat,  and  Ih^  .'^'ly.*"^"'  '^f"; 
frigeratlon  of  inspired  aire."  Thus  the 
admirable  Bulwer. 

•  Jean  Nevlsan,  the  celebfatsd  jurist  of 
Astfwrote  a  volume  in  octavo.  "Sylvae 
nuptiaT  llbrl  sex."  .etc..  Pub" 
Us^ed  at  pans  in  1521.  aroused  against 
him  both  men  and  women.  I"  '^^  » 
curious  book  is  a  little  poem  In  Latin 
which  enumerates  the  SO  points  o 
beautv.  Helen  of  Troy  possessed  all  of 
therh  '  The  Ideally  beautiful  woman,  ac- 
cording  to    tHls   poem,    must   have  a 

Whe^X'porter  of  Bagdad  arrived  at 
the  fair  mansion,  laden  from  the  mar- 
ket, he  was  amazed  by  the  be_auty  of 
the  ladv,  "a  model  of  beauty  and  loveli- 
ness, brilliance  and  symmetry  and  per- 
fect grace,"  who  opened  the  door;  her 
mouth  was  tho  ring  of  ^"la.vrnan  her 
lips  coral  red.  and  her  teeth  like  a  line 
of  Ktrung  pearls  or  of  camoml  e  petals. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  tno 
precise  size  of  Solomon  s  seal  ring,  al- 
though his  kingdom  depended  on  It. 


cyma  r.-,clu.  or  oBt-.  1  i."  hu-.i  •■' 
a  Iloxlble  bend  as  that  on  grim  Kgdon 
was  quite  an  apparition.  U  wa«  felt 
at  once  that  that  mouth  did  ""t  <^mc 
over  from  Pleswick  with  »  band  of 
sl^on  pirates,  whose  Ups  n^et  like  the 
Two  halves  of  a  muffin.  0"%'^''^ 
cled  that  Kuch  lip-curves  were  rao'W 
lurking  underground  In  ^outh  a. 

fragments  of  forgotten  marbles,  yet  b.- 
bold!  a  specimen  was  here.    So  fine 

were  the  lines  of  her  Up.  that.  thou»h 
full,  each  corner  of  her  mouth  was  as 
clearly  cut  as  the  point  of  a  spear  This 
keenness  of  corner  wa.  «>"'>•  $"'"1*^ 
when  she  was  given  over  to  sudden  fits 
nf  gloom— one  of  the  phases  of  the 
night-side  of  sentiment  which  she  knew 
too  well  for  her  years."" 

The  superior  public  it  Just  as  gullible 
as  any  other-rather  more  v..  tfct. 
for  the  inferior  public  generally  does 
like  what  it  says  It 
superior  public  sPe^ds  'lalf  Us  time 
saying  It  likes  what  it  doesn  t  like  and 
hasn't  read.-John^Mlddleton  Murry. 

As  the  World  Wags:  „ 
A  story  m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
for  MaTn  contains  the  following  sen- 
tence:— The  librarian  still  remained 
sealed,  with  no  welcoming  emotion  upon 
her  pialn  palo  straight 
Could  she  by  any  chance  have  been  the 
maiden  aunt  of  the  dog- faced  boj. 
Concord,  N.  H.  A.  H.  W. 


But  the  mouth  of  '"""\h.«  was  that  of 
Eustacia  Vye  s.  so  lovingly  described  by 

""'ThrSh  seemed  formed  less^ 
speak  than  to  quiver,  less  to  quiver  than 


Wi  have  read  the  adveTllsement  in 
the  Journal  of  Portland.  Or.,  of  Ml  "er 
Ind  Tracey.  -'non-sectarian  I-W^-  1^^^^ 
rectors,  who  help  pay  your  doUor  and 
hospital  bills  by  saving  V""  »-J',  ' 
$150  on  funeral  expenses.  .The>  ^er 
"Beautiful  Residence  ''"n^real  <^hapei 
and  an  attractive  Private  Room  for  each 
departed  loved  one." ,  Their  slogan  is 
"The  Kindest  Servlcfe  That  Human 
Hands  Can  Render."  n  c\r  ■> 

Who  would  not  die  in  Portland,  Or. . 

ART  AND  JAZZ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Good  old  Boston  has  its  comic  aspects. 
Tremont  Temple,  while  notexactlyhlgh- 
brow,  yet  runs  a  line  of  lectures  and 
better  class  (it  there  is 
moving  pictures  and  has  a  wide  reputa- 
Uon  for  attracting  intelligent  audiences^ 
The  other   day  we  observed  a  sign 
with  letters  a  foot  high,  over  the  door 
announcing   an    Illustrated     ec'ure  on 
General  AUemby's  campaign  in  the  Holy 
Land.      We    rubbed   eyes   and  stood 
aghast!  Rushing  into  the  lobby  we  en- 
countered two  men  In  the  house  uniform 
and  begged  them  to  come  out  and  see 
what  the  painter  (or  the  man  «ho  fur-  ^ 
nished  him  the  copy^  had  perpetrated.  , 
They  looked  bored,  and  one  Inquirea: 
"•^Vhat   of   It;    Isn't   the  name  spelled, 
righf"  Then  we  went  straight  to  the' 
house  manager  and  broke  tlie  news  that 
Allenbv's  name  wasn't  spelled  with  an 
"m  "  He  said  he  would  verify  it.  and.  II 
a  mistake  had  been  made,  correct  it. 
Next  dav  it  was  all  right. 

But  what  we  started  out  to  say  was, 
what  a  queer  thing  to  happen  In  such  a 
(spot,  and  doesn't  it  remind  us  to  avoid 
taking  ourselves  seriously?      L.  R.  R. 


Commenting  on  novelists  furnishing 
their  heroines  with  large  mouths,  we 
would  have  cited  the  case  of  Victor 
Hugo's    Gwj-nplalne,     the     man  who 
laughed.  If  there  had  been  discussion  of 
men's  mouths.  Here  let  us  quote  Hugo: 
"Certain   vivisectors   of  those  tiroes 
had  great  success  In  effacing  the  divine 
stamp  from  the  human  countenance.  Dr. 
Conquest,  a  member  of  the  College  In 
Amen  street,  and  a  sworn  Inspector  of 
the    chemists'    shops    In   Londcn.  has 
written  a  book  in  Latin  on  tbls  per- 
verted surgery,  of  which  he  gt^-es  the 
proceedings.   Tf  we  may  belUve  Jusen" 
Carrlck-Fergus.    the    Inventor   of  this 
surgery   was   a   monk   named  Aven- 
niore."  ,_ 
The  copy    consulted    by    Ursus  in 
Hugo's  romance  was  a  bundle  of  folio 
sheets  bound  In  parchment.    Has  any 
one    in    Boston    read    Dr.    Conquest  s 
treatise?  Has  any  one  seen  It?  Is  there 
a  copy  In  any  library,  public  or  private? 
As  there  are  "beauty  doctors"  today,  so 
there  once  were  "ugly  doctors." 

Hugo  said  that  Hardquanonne  of 
Flanders,  who  performed  the  horrible 
operation  on  Gwynplalnc,  was  the  only 
one  in  possession  of  the  secrets  and 
proce-sses  of  Dr.  Conquest.  But  Urstas 
owned  the  treatise.  How  come?  to 
Msc  the  vulgar  speech. 

There  was  a  Dr.  Conquest  In  Ixinaon. 
hut  he  was  not  Hugo's  man.  concerning 
whom  the  largest  biographical  diction- 
aries are  dumb.  Did  Hugo  Invent  man 
and  book;  and  how  about  the  "com-  | 
prachlcos"?  \ 


S.  p.  Q.  R. 

(For  As  the  World  'WiiKf^ 
,  \V\\o  keep  the  Teapot  on  the  boll 
And  make  lis  loathe  the  reek  of  oilT — 
Who  spin  not.  neither  do  they  toll? 

The  Senate. 

Tty  iirtiu!  Means  unjustlfleil. 

Who  left  all  honest  work  aside 

To  soil  a  dead  man's  name  and  pride? 

The  Senate. 

Who  love  the  Treasury  to  milk 
And  John  J.  Public  neatly  bilk? 
As  fresh  as  paint — as  fine  as  silk — 
The  Senate. 

Who  klto  the  tax  with  mulish  votes? 
Who  change  their  faith  as  they  turn 
I  their  coats? 

Who  sink  the  Ship  and  burn  the  boats? 

The  Senate. 

Who  passed  the  buck  and  shirked  the 

onus  9 
Of  helping  Coolldge  bean  the  bonus?— 
May  the  gods  mock  (as  they  mocked 
•Tlthonus) 

The  Senate. 
Concord.  N.  H.  E.  F.  KKENE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Lankashire  Uad's"  geometrical  rhyme 
Is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  my 
father  taught  me: 

Two  parts  of  a  cross  T 

And  a  circle  complete  O 

Two  semi-circles 

A  perpendicular  meet.  B 

A  proper  trlangft 

That  stands  on  two  ftct 

Two  senii-clrcles 


•{When  he  was  too  old  to  vote,  you 
reme.mber,  the  gods  turned  Tlthonus 
into  a  grasshopper.) 

A  CUP  *OF  TEA 

We  spoke  of  the  Earl  of  Arlington  as 
the  first  person  on  English  soli  to  drink 
tea.  Marcus  H.  Smith  of  London  says 
that  tea  drinking  was  Introduced  into 
Europe  early  in  th^  17th  century  hy  the 
Dutch. 

"Our  ancestors  got  it  from  Java  until 
we  lost  that  island  to  the  Dutch.  In 
those  days  it  ranged  from  £6  to  £10 
per  pound.  It  Is  said  that  at  first  it  j 
was  the  habit  to  pour  away  the  liquid 
and  chew  the  leaves.  Of  course,  even 
today,  people  are  known  to  chew  to- 
bacco instead  of  smoking  It. 

"Tea  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
earliest  newspaper  advertisements.  It 
appeared  in  the  Mercurlus  Politicus  of 
September,  1658,  and  ran  as  follows: 
'That  excellent  and  by  all  Phlsitians 
approved  China  Drink  called  by  the 
Chineans  Tcha,  by  other  nations  Tay, 
alias  Tee,  is  sold  at  the  Sultanese  Head, 
a  cophee-house  in  Sweetings  Rents,  by 
the  Royal  Exchange,  London.'  " 

According  to  Meyer's  "Konversatlons 
— Lexikon,"  the  first  mention  of  tea 
In  Europe  /was  due  to  the  Portuguese 
in  1559.  They  called  it  "cha."  About 
1610  the  Dutch  imported  "te"  C'tbee") 
from  Bantam,  where  it  had  been 
brought  by  Chinese  merchants  from 
Amoy.  "It  was  first  known  in  Paris  in 
1635." 

The  Abbe  de  Cholsy,  describing  a  din- 
ner at  which  he  sat,  wrote  that  at  the 
end  the  guests  were  served  with  a 
little  cup  of  rossoli,  "for  neither  coffee 
nor  chocolate  was  known  then,  and  tea 
was  only  beginning  to  come  into  use." 

Pepys  wrote  in  his  diary  on  Sept.  25, 
1661:  "I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  China 
drink),  of  which  I  had  never  drunk 
before."  We  read  in  McCulloch's  Dic- 
tionary of  Commerce  that  the  East  In- 
dia Company  In  1664  bought  2  lbs.  2  oz. 
of  tea  as  a  present  to  his  Majesty,  and 
three  years  later  it  ordered  Its  agent  at 
Bantam  to  send  home  100  lbs.  of  the 
best  he  could  get. 

"What  tongue  can  tell  the  various  kinds 
of  Tea? 

Of  Blacks  and  Greens,  of  Hyson  and 
Bohea; 

With  Single,  Congou,  Pekee  and  Sou- 
chong, 

Couslip  the  fragrant,   Gunpuwder  the 
strong." 
So  sang  a  poet  in  1785. 


A 


And  a  circle  complete 


Afternoon  tea — but  Addison  in  the 
Spectator  spoke  of  all  .well  regulated  I 
families  setting  apart  an  hour  In  every 
morning  for  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 
Fanny  Kemble  was  introduced  to  "five 
o'clock  tea"  In  1842.  She  wrote:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  the  now  (1882)  unlver-| 
sally  honored  institution  dates  further 
back  than  this."  I 

In  English  colonial  slang,  "to  take  tea 
with"  means  to  have  dealings  or  to  as- 
sociate with;  especially  to  deal  with  in 
a  hostile  manner,  to  encounter. 


South  Boston.  A.  L.  ZITOW. 

THE  LATEST  APPLICANT 

Mr.  Sharp  Ezzell  was  the  cashier  cfj 
a  bank  that  failed  in  or  near  St.  Louis. 


ACTING  SHAKESPEARE 

We  are  frequently  being  told  by  our 
prophets  that  the  current  nesiect  of 
Shakespeare  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  coun- 
try he  honored  in  his  birth,  and  schemes 
are  fre<iuently  being  drawn  up  for  in- 
flicting him  on  his  compatriots.  It  is 
even  proposed  that  the  public  should 
be  mulcted  to  the  tune  of  some  half  a 
million  pounds  to  provide  him  with  a 
"home."  This  Is  a  supreme  example 
of  the  gentle  art  of  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  For  these  same  en- 
thusiasts have  not  stopped  apparently 
to,  consider  who  is  going  to  act  Shakes- 
peare in  his.  wonderful  new  home,  nor 
how  he  is  to  be  acted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  good  deal  of  Shakespeare  has  re-  1 
cently  been  seen  in  London,  but  the  j 
prospects  held  out  thereby  for  the! 
Shakespearean  national  theatre  are 
hardly  encouraging.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
fair to  judge  the  first  night  of  "Cori- [ 
lolanus"  at  the  Old  Vic.  too  severely.! 
I  No  doubt  the  main  characters  will  learn 
I  their  parts  in  time,  and  on  this  occa- 
'  slon  Mr.  Ion  Swinley  was  ill.  But  every 
'  alowance  made,  the  performance  was 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  No  one 
was  willing  to  allow  the  words  to  do 
their  own  work.  Every  syllable  was 
etressed,  everjr  rhythm  tortured,  ffhe 

icold  part  of  Volumnla  In  particular  was 
played  with  a  bountiful  romanticism, 
with  a  gurgling  of  the  voice,  and  a  wav- 
ing of  the  arms  that  was  insvpport- 
able.  Quite  apart  from  the  harrowing 
indifference  to  the  poetry,  all  this  ex- 
pressiveness resulted  in  such  a  slowing 
up  of  the  whole  tempo  that  .it  became 
Impossible  to  listen.  The  actual  setting 
at  the  Old  Vic.  is  now  very  sensible 
and  practical,  so  it  is  lamentable  that 
the  players  cannot  make  use  of  the 
conveniences  by  whicii  they  are  sur- 
rounded. 

From  "Corlolanus"  I  repaired  to  the 
revival  by  the  Phoenix  Society  of 
"King  Lear,"  which  was  of  such  an  ap- 
palling natur^  that  no  language  can  de- 
scribe It.  Rarely  can  "a  robustious, 
periwlg-pated  fellow  have  so  torn  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags.  I  could 
have  whipped  King  Lear  for  o'er-do- 
ing  Termagant,  for  out-Heroding  Her^ 
od."  Sufficient,  however,  to  observe 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
judge  from  his  performance  ttot  the 
part  was  written  in'  ■frerSe  at  all; '  Ed- 
gar and  Gloucester  did  their  'hegt  to 
live  up  to  him,  and  the  result  was  a 
caterwauling  In  a  London  square.  .  .  . 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  the 
greater  the  play  the  less  the  strain 
upon  the  actor.  Sardou  and  Alexander 
Dumas  fils  need  these  tremendous  vir- 
tuosos to  lash  their.,  iftry  bOBea  JiitOt  ilfa^. 
But  Shakespeare  was  a  sufficiently 
good  writer  to  help  his  actors  through 
the  most  difficult  crises,  and  Incidental- 
ly, speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
Hamlet,  gave  his  company  excellent  di- 
rections as  how  to  set  about  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
his  elementary  lessons  in  the  art  of 
the  theatre  will  be  mastered  by  man- 
agers and  actors  before  we  are  saddled 
with  the  crowning  mercy  of  a  National 
theatre. — The  Nation  and  the  Atlie- 
naeum. 


The  Musical  News  and  Herald  (Lon-i 
don)  says  that  with  the  exception  ofj 
Prince.ss  Marj',  the  royal  family  has 
done  nothing  for  music.  It  does  not  at- 
tend the  Royal  Philharmonic  concerts! 
or  the  festivals.  Thert  is  no  court  in 
Europe  that  shows  its  national  musi- 
cians such  <?ontemptuoU3  Indifference. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  article  in  your  column  about  the 
Brighton  Artillery  Interested  me.    I  re- 
number hearing  and  seeing  them  in  the 
I  'iO's  of  the  last  century.    The  rumble 
I  over  the  Brighton  bridge  and  through 
1  the  rough  streets  of  Cambridge  was  not  i 
I  unlike  the  passage  of  a  light  battery.  . 
,  That.  I  iudge,  was  one  reasor.  far  the 
name.  A  RETIRED  CARRIER. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
9th  symphony  was  celebrated  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany.  A  tablet  has  been 
put  In  Vienna  on  the  house  where  he 
compQsed  it. 

Just  what  is  a  "fantasmagoriel 
fclasslco-romantique?"  Walter  Braunfelsj 
has  written  one  and  the  hero  is  our  old 
and  esteemed  friend  Don  Juan. 

The  Menestrel  says  that  Delius,  the 
English  composer,  characterized  byi 
Percy  Gr'ainger  m  the  greatest  com- 
poser now  ll\'^njj'  will  soon  be  In  the 
United  States.  We  have  read  else- 
where that  Dellus  will  not  come  soon  on 
account  of  his  poor  physl'cal  condition. 


\\]\vn  Ar;  lectured  in  London  .  lian  hall  i 

Ms  audience  tlu;L  iio  aiimired  dramatic  art,  aRliuutfii  he  had  failed  a.- 
Im  actor. 

"It  -was  in  my  schoolhoy  days  that  I  failed  as  an  actor.    T1t>  r 
■was-the  'Ruin-s  of  Pompeii.'   I  played  the  Ruins.   It  was  not  a  su 
performance,  but  it  was  better  than  the  'Burning  Mountain.'    Ji^  . 
not  good.    Ho  was  a  bad  Vesuvius."  » 

1  This  reads  like  arrant  nonsense.  Yet  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
"Histoirettes"  of  Tallement  des  Reaux  we  came  acrosfi  a  story  told  by 
that  scapegrace,  Francois  1g  Metel  de  Boisrobert,  vrhp  died  in  1(562.  He 
eaid  at  Rouen  a  tragedy,  "the  Death  of  Abe!,"  was  about  to  be  performed. 
A  woman  begged  the  director  to  allow  her  son  to  take  part  in  it,  an<J  she 
■would  pay  whatever^  was  asked.   The  roles  had  been  distributed,  but  her 

'  ofi'er  was  so  considerable  that  the  director  finally  yielded  and  cast  the 
youth  as  "The  Blood  of  Abel."  They  put^him  in  a  bag  of  crimson  satin 
and  rolled  him  to  the  back  of  the  stage,  where  he  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  "Revenge!  Revenge!"  ..- 

There  were  two  French  tragedies,  "The  Death  of  Abel,"  one  by  the 
abhe,  Aubert,  one  by  Legouve,  but  they  were  not  performed  till  Isto  in 
the  18th  century.    They  both  were  based  on  Gesner's  poem.  . 

The  following  review  published  in  the  Nation  and  the  Athenamm 
bears  on  the  adaptations  of  French  plays  with  which  our  stage  is  bur- 
dened. It  alsiD  applies  to  comedies  "in  the  French  manner"  written  by 
Americans:  .  ^ 

"  'Collusion,'  at  the  Atn'bassador's  Theatre,  is  about  as  characteristic 
as  anything  could  be  of  the  English  stage:  It  is  a  Palais  Royal  farce  with 
all  the  spice  left  out.  From. the  very  beginning  we  realize  that  all  virtue 
is  on  the  side  of  the  army,  that  the  frailest  lady  will  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  that  any  lover  of  soiKrebody's  else's  wife  is  an  utter  cad, 
who  will  eventually  get  his  deserts,  and  that  sinners  must  be  punished 
in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  This  is  a  very  comfortable  and,  even 
defensible  philosophy,  but  it  is  a  strange  background  for  a  French  farce. 
''Colltftion'  refers,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  those  arrangements  for  getting 
a  divorce  which  occupy  such  a  large  proportion  of  latter  day  newspaper 
space.  But  in  this  particular  case  the  husiband  conies  back,  drunk,  just 
before  the  necessary  time  to  constitute  desertion  has  elapsed,  and  the 
"wife  is  so  pleased  that  she  calls  the  divorce  off,  and  they  fall  into  each 
other's  arms  amid  applause.  But  what  else  could  happen  when  the 
husband  was  in  the  air  force,  the  lover  wore  check  trousers  and  a  white 
top  hat,  and  the  wife  was  as  stiff  in  her  opinions  about  marriage  as  the 
Pope  of  Rome?  ,  .  .  Mr.  Hugh  Wakefield  came  home  drunk  with 
great  conviction." 


Here  is  .a  review  of  a  singular  play,  "This  Marriage,"  by  Eliot  Craw- 
shay- Williams  (Comedy  Theatre,  London).  "I.  B."  admitted  that  the 
dramatist  had  paid  his  subject  the  compliment  of  taking  it  seriously — 
♦'an  unusual  thing  in  theatres." 

"He  has  taken  the  old  routine  of  playhouse  matrimony  (courtships, 
wedlock,  infidelity,  discovery,  reconciliation),  but  he  has  taken  it  from  a 
mew  angle,  and  has  refused  to  run  away  from,  what  perhaps  seemed  to 
many  of  the  audience,  to  be  preposterous  conclusions.  Act  1  (courtship) 
is  largely,  unnecessary.  Act  2  (the  fall)  is  a  trifle  ludicrous,  but  that  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  scenery,  which  makes  the  vampire's  den  atmos- 
pheric beyond  the  dreams  of  a  bookstall  novelist.  Act  3  (tiie  discovery) 
is  stagy  in  a  new  way.  The  hu.sband  has  been  to  the  oculist,  who  pre- 
scribes injections  of  atropine.  His  sight  being  blurred,  he  asks  his  wife 
to  read  his  letters,  one  of  which,  needless  to  say,  is  from  his  mistress. 
This  is  surely  a  new  gambit  in  a  very  old  game.  Act  4  (the  reconcilia- 
tion) is  philosophic  and  discursive. 

"But,  however  disconcerting  to  the  romantics,  who  want  the  conven- 
tional trantrums  and  twaddle  and  kissing  after  tears,  it  contains  the  root 
of  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Williams  sees  it,  and  one  is  grateful  to  any  author 
who  goes  out  to  look  for  something  better  than  effective  'curtains.'  His 
point  is  that  a  modern  wife  may  transcend  the  merely  possessive  instincts, 
and*  may  have  the  courage  to  rise  above  jealousy  at  the  expense  of  her 
■  own  pride.  ...  . 

What  the  wife  tells  the  mistress  is  that  she  accepts  her.  She  is  hurt, 
but  she  will  face  the  fact  that  Chris, .  her  husband,  is  happier  so.  She 
herself  is  not  so  touched  by  passion  and  passionate  yesentment  that  she 
must  own  Chris  or  divorce  him.  She  will  keep  him  as  a  mother  might 
keep_a  child  and  in  that  way  love  him.  l^aturally  she  shames  both  mis- 
tress and  husband,  and  when  by  accident  he  discovers  the  proposed  bargain 
we  are  left  with  a  reconciliation  which  may  or  may  not  endure.  But  the 
wife's  action  has  not  been  a  ruse.  It  has  been  the  declaration  of  a  creed 
of  marriage  with  toleration,  a  creed  that  is  harsh  and  cold,  but  held  with 
an  icy  fervor.  All  three  characters  are  naturally  unsympathetic.  The 
husband  has  neither  will  nor  wit.  The  mistress  has  will,  but  merely  directs 
it  to  gratify  her  lust  for  possession.  The  wife  who  can  argue  herself  into 
accepting  the  menage  a  trois  for  the  husband's  good  is  an  example  of 
patience  almost  indecently  exposed  upon  its  monument  of  logic.  Mr. 
Herbert  Marshall  made  the  wretch  seem  a  gentleman.  Miss  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  made  the  mistress  seem  his  proper  partner,  and  Miss  Cathleen  Nesbit 
achieved  the  greater  triumph  of  making  the  wife's  patience  plausible." 

A  ballad  for  orchestra,  "The  Fiddler's  Child,"  by  a  Moravian  com- 
poser, Leos  Janacek,  was  produced  in  London  early  this  month.   We  speak 
of  it,  because  this  composer,  now  70  years  old,  did  not  become  known 
until  his  country's  autonomy  was  established,  for  he  had  always  been  a 
staunch  patriot  who  did  not  wish  to  benefit  by  German  protection  or  Aus- 
trian propaganda.    This,  it  is  said,  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  for- 
sworn his  true  nationality.    There  is  no  mention  of  him  in  the  foreign 
music  lexicons  or  the  books  in  German  and  French  on  Boliemian  music. 
We  believe  that  Rosa  Newmarch  lectured  about  him  in  Lon.!,'n  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  when  his  song-cycle,  "The  Diary  of  One  Who  Vanished," 
was  sung.   He  will  be  known  in  this  country  next  season,  for  the  Metro- 
politan' will  produce  his  opera,  "Jenufa."    This  opera  was  written  23  ' 
years  «go,  but  it  was  performed  only  recenf'Jr  at  Prague,  later  at 
A  teacher  of  the  organ,  he  has  lived  modS^ily  all  his  life  in  a  M 
village.   His  "Fiddler's  Child"  is  based  on  n  ballad  well  known  in  M 
An  old  fiddler  died,  leaving  his  fiddle  or?  a  peg,  the  child  in  the  crad  . 
now  quote  from  the.  Daily  Telegraphf 

"An  old  bespectacled  woman  kt  set  to  watch  over  them.    On  thi 
cradles  a  sign  appears  in  red:  'God  is  the  protector  of  -f^e  m;  -      '  ' 
Weary  with  watching,  the  old  vrtmian  dozes,  her  spectjft/es  dr 


tnfe  whole  room 


like  s 


„w  i'Udulc  lu  liaiu-  no  bends  over  n..  .niul,  piayitiK  a  quiet  tune: 
to  me  dear  chM.'  he  says,  'we  will  fly  away  ov%r  the  meadows 
is,  over  thw  dark  clouds  of  earth.'  .  .  .  The  fiddler  kisses  the 
I'the  old  watcher  dozes  off  apain.  In  tlfi  morning  sho  is  dis- 
lot-iiin?  a  dead  child.  The  score  is  wel?  contrived  in  academic 
it  has  pathos  in  it,  and  some  pood  colof-ng,  but  apai-t  from  the 
which  the  foregoing  is  the  roughest  sjTiopsis,  it  could  have  little 
ippeal.  Its  reception  was  a  trifle  chilly,  and  a  particularly  bril- 
jirformance  of  'Till  Eulenspiegel'  immediately  aftenvards  acted 


total  eclipse. 


"Tho 


anniversary  of  Tartlnl,  whose 
Trill"  Is  perhaps  too  familiar 
,  celebrated  in  Italy.  Why  In 
.7  He  was  bom  in  1692;  he  died 


p,,fl,,'f  Krasselt.  who  (n  1903-1905  was 
'  list  of  the  Boston  Syranhony 
I  "  conducted   two   concerts  In 
im  recontlv.  and  Slb.-lius  con- 
diu-tBa  his  "Fantasia  Sinfoni.  a,"  which 
hU  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  French  are  not  unmindful  of 
old  masters.  Gretry's  opera 
S^mlnu,'  "The  Judgment  of  Midas." 
ThTs  ptev  with  music  was  a  satire 
.ealnst  the  dragffing  of  old  music  by 
tlnpers.  The  text  was  written  by  *n 
Englishman.  H^les.  or  Ha  e  whose 
name  was  turned  into  "d'Hele"  by  the 

^4hf  success  of  the  opera  was  con- 
♦fstcd  The  court  was  not  pleased,  so  Vol- 

1  «lro  •^^•rote  a  quatrain  in  which  he  re- 
minded Gretry  that  "the__ears  of  the 

I  great  are  often  great  ears. 

IBiieen  d' Albert  denies  the  report  that 
•  toe^fnceforth  would  devote  himself  to 

jBperettas.  ^ 
'  '  Emmy  Destlnn  has  been  flJnslDg,  or  Is 

^  sing,  in  Germany,     ,  ^. ..  I 


i  FUiiiU-    Fourth  fSymphony  rohalkovgky 

OTorlur*  to  "William  TeB,''  KonKlnl 

Ave.  .\UriB  0B«ch-Ooui.iMt 

March  of  th«  Douirh.1>o}-»  Duiilwtu 

Military  Mar*  3alnt«n»n« 

Overture  to  ".MUtTWn"   .Thomnd 

Wttlt*.  "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danttbe"..i3trauas 
Proceaslon  to  the  Cathedral  from  'T^- 

hensrln"   ••  •  •■  ..Wacner  , 

Overture  to  "Tlie  Pirate*  <n  Jt*enBance  .. 

Fantnuy,  "lolantlie"  

The  lx>st  Chord  

iSelectlou,  "I'liiafore"  ••X'\r\,  ,  > 

SulllTan  (OoiKluctea  by  J.  O.  Mulllaly) 

Donee  of  the  Hours  v  v  •'^'^r-?,^'^'". 

Kvo  Maria  Scliubert-WiUielm] 

First  Hungarian  Dane*  BraJima 

SHAKESPEARE'S  VISITORS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  J>t 
Shakespeare's  birthplace  it  was  stated 
that  there  had  been  72,810  visitors  at 
the  birthplace;  89,293  at  Anne  Hath- 
away's  cottage;  8035  at  New  Place.  Sir 
Sidney  Lee,  who  presided,  said  that 
21  yeaj-s  ago,  when  ho  first  became 
chairman,  the  trustees  were  gratified 
if  30,000  visited  the  birthplace,  15,000 
the  cottage,  and  some  400  New  Place. 
The  increase  was  partly  due  to  the 
facilities  of  motor  traffic,  and  to.  Im- 
provements in  the  trustees'  organiza- 
tion of  their  buildings  and  gardens, 
but  much  should  be  allowed  for  re- 
cent development  of  national— Indeed, 
lot  universal— interest  in  Shakespeare's 
life  work.  It  Ws  encouraging  from 
their  point  of  view  that  last  week  no 
I  ^  —-— r_,  ^T^T  *trT?<l'>  fewer  than  three  political  leaders  great- 
"QUEEN  of  the  SiNAKl!i&  jy  .„  ^j^g  pytlic  eye— Mr.  Snowden  in 
•Egle    the  Queen  of  the  Snakes,"  a|       budget  speech,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  and 

Sir  James  Craig— should  ail  have  clt4d 
give   pith  to  one  or 


liy  ft  fo 
BrltlBh  I 

cally,  « ,.  ,, 
German's  oxunu'h'r.  the  Mlyiu  ■  !  '  '  i' 
1r  plainly  and  unmistakably  hU<  own 
thouKh  the  f<tyU  In  both  rases  Is  bn|<.  '1 
on  trnditli>nB  and  rhftrncterlstlcH  tti:. 
nro  fundumcntally  EnRllsh— Dally  Tel. 
graph.   

It  han  been  Bald  that  "Leah  lOeacli 
na"  was  the  first  of  the  "crook"  plays. 
This  Is  not  true,  as  tho  t>  rm  crook 
play"  is  understood  today.  Th.  re  were 
plavs  before  "Leah  Kleschna"  In  which 
roguerv-,  dramatic  Incident  and  moral 
philosophy  were  commingled.  ,  The 
Tirket-of-I^ave  Man,"  and  'Mary 
Warner"  are  well  known  examples, 
"plays  of  tho  prisoners'  van  order  as 
Putton  roolc  characterized  them,  and  In 
"Mary  Warner,"  Bob  Levitt  s  moral 
constitution  becomes  open  to  virtuous 
Influences. 


When  we  la»t  talked 


1 


ly  that 
,  u   ,  .  .  'f'.r  til" 
UvH  lliul  for  u  11 
Tuplcn.     Hta  II 
Jeots   were  al"' 
wrote  fluently  but 
Mlylo   was   Ills  own. 
satirical  or  critical. 


W.'IS 

ill. 


whether  he  WMl 
Km   gave   Town  | 


grand  opera  by  Mlkas  Petrauskas,  a 
Lithuanian     composer,    will    be  per- 

'  formed  for  the  first  time  here  on  next 

I  Friday,  Decoration  day,  at  the  Broad- 
way 'Theatre,  near  P  street.  South  Bos- 
ton, at  2  P.  M.  The  libretto  is  based 
on  Lithuanian  mythology,  and  the 
music  on  the  folk  songs.  Stuart  Mason 
will  conduct. 

the    leading  .     

~  l-.ps;  other  parts  will  be  taken  by  .^^^^g  visited  by  more  Americans  than 
I,  singers  from  New  York  and  British  residents  was  not  borne  out  by 
(  ill  ago.  The  "Gabija"  chorus  and  30  I  jjjeir  statistics,  which  showed  four 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or-  ;  British  visitors  for  every  American, 
chestra  will  assist.  [  ^hat  ratio  was  highly  creditable  to  the 

„   —  ,„  !  United  States.    Tlie  British  dominions 

,  FEATURES  AT  THE  POPS  i  and    colonies    were,    by  comparisons. 


Shakespeare  to 
other  of  their  arguments. 

Their  visitors  came  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  not  merely  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
but  from  the  overseas  empire,  from 
Japan,  and  nearly  every  European 
country.  Japan  last  year  headed  the 
Mr.  Petrauskas  will  take  foreigners  in  point  of  numbers, 

part,    the    King    of    the  ■  ,pj,g  popular  fallacy  that  the  birthplace 


SUNDAY,  MAT  25 

The  Barber  of  Seville  Overture   Bosalnl 

Rusen  Onegin,  Waltz  Tchaikovsky 

Haensel    and   Gretel,    dream  music. 

Humperdlnck 

Samson  and  Delilah.  Dance  .  .Salnt-Saens 
L'Amoro  Dei  Tre  Be,  Fantasia, 

Montemezzl 

Othello.  Tempest  Scene        o  Verdi 

L  Amlco  Fritz.  Intermezzo   Mascagnl 

Thais.  Meditation  ,  Massenet 

Garmen,   Suite   --i,"'^®' 

Tannhaeuser,   Overture,  j.  Wagner 

MONDAT 

Triumphal   March,  "Aida"  

Overture  to   "Rlenzl"   ......Wagner 

Fantasia,  "Pagliaccl"   Leoncavallo 

Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison.  Con- 
ductor. „  , 

Scenes    Plttoresques   Massenet 

Prelude   Walter  Piston,  24 

First   Hungarian   Rhapsody   X>iszt 

SoriKs  by  Harvard  Glee  Clu'b 

rture  Solennelle,  •"1812" .  .Tchaikovsky 

z,   "Madeleine"   Waldteufel 

ii.  "Veritas"   Densmoro 

I  TUESDAY 
Coronation  March,  from  "The  Prophet 

Meyerbeer 

Overture    to    "Oberon"  '  ;^^^,'?fV, 

Waltz.    "Espana"  Waldteufel 

Fanta.ila,    "Carmen"   •  •  •  ••  ■  Kizet 

'  Prelude  to  "The  Masterslngers"  .  /Wagner 

Oriran  «olo  "Wilson  T.  Moog 

Andante  Cantablle   ..Tchaikovsky 

Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody  i^J^lHl 

Ballet  Suite,   "Coppelia  ...... .u .  .  .  Dellbea 

Intermezzo  (Act  III)     Jewels  of  the 

Madonna"   

Pomp  and  Circumstance  Jiigar 

WBD.MEiSDAY 

I  Military  Polonaise  -Chopm 

Overture  to  "Li'Itallana  in  Alglert". Rossini 

Waltz.  "Je  t'alme"....»  Waldteufel 

Fantasia   "Faust"  Gounod 

Holy  Orall  Music,  "Par«ifal"  Wagner 

Trumpet    solo,    "Homanza"  Koslowa 

Miniature  March   Tchaikovsky 

Hymn  to  the  Sun,  from  "Iris"  .  .  .  Mascagnl 

Rhapsody,    "Espana"  Chabrler 

Afro-American  Folk  Song3.Arr.  by  Jacchla 

March,  "El  Capitan"  Sousa 

THUJEISDAT 
Cortege  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba" 

Gounod 

Overture,  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 

JJicolai 

Rondo  Caprlccloso. . .  .Mendelssohn-Jacchla 

Fantasia,    "Lohengrin"  Wagner 

Finale   of  "IScheherazade" 

.  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Aria  from  "II  Trovatore"  Verdi 

"Elli.  EiH"...r.  Arr.  by  Jacchla 

Bacchanale  from  "Samson  and  Delilah" 

Salnt-Saens 

Marche  Slave  Tchaikovsky 

Waltz,    "Estudlantlna"  Waldteufel 

Furlana  from  "La  Gloconda"  . . . .  Ponchielli 
FRIDAY— HOUDAY  PROGRAM 

Jtarch.  "Lorraine"  Oanno 

Prelude  and  aicillana,  "OaTalleria  Rua- 

ticana"   ^  aiasengni 

Vi'-nnese  Wrftz  Aiden 

\ila,  "U  TroTatorc"  Verdi 

list,  "Ohristmas  Kve"  .  .Rlmaky-KorsnJuiv 
.  Summer,  An  AJiKTican  IdyOli . .  .Ufrtwrt 
-i      :sa  Dance,  "Cachu<-a  '  Hadley 


and  colonies  were,  by 
very  thinly  represented. 

The  Elizabethan  "knot  garden," 
which  had  been  formed  through  the  in- 
genuity and  energy  of  their  fellow- 
trustee.  Mr.  Ernest  Law,  In  what  was 
formerly  Shakespeare's  own  "great 
garden"  at  New  Place,  had  been  fur- 
their  embellished  in  authentic  ways, 
and  with  the  expert  aid  of  Miss  Will- 
mott  they  had  relaid  and  replanted,  as 
an  Elizabethan  cottage  garden,  the  gar- 
den at  Anne  Hatliaway's  cottage.  He 
was  confident  that  the  consciousness  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  would  grow  even 
stronger  yet  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
that  the  trustees  now  and  hereafter 
would  prove  equal  to  their  solemn  obli- 

 Massenet  i  "  "  _ 

Walter  Piston,  '24  gations. 


BRITISH  MUSIC 
Elaborate  scores,  symphonic  and  oth- 
erwise, that  exploit  all  the  resources  of 
the  modern  orchestra  do  not  necessarily 
represent  all  that   is  best  in  British 
musical   creative    art— or,    indeed,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  musical  activities  of 
any  other  nation.  Yet  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  the  case  for  light  music  is  stronger 
in  our  own  country  than  in  most  others. 
For  on©  thing— and  a  very  important 
thing  It  is — our  representative  compos- ii 
ers  of  light  music  of  one  kind  or  an-  | 
other  almost  invariably  speak  in  the 
language  today  of  their  own  race.  The 
truth  is,  rejoice  In  it  or  not  as  you  may, 
mat  the  technique  of  the  great  bulk  of 
post- Wagnerian    "serious"    music  that 
our  country  has  produced  has  been  de- 
,  rived  from  Germany,  though  It  Is  true 
1  enough  that  In  recent  years  some  of 
'  our  composers  have  shown  themselves 
susceptible  to  French  (and  other)  influ- 
ences.   Not  so.  however,  where  British 
writers  of  liglit  music  are  concerned, 
while  an  exception  must  also  be  made 
in  favor  of  those  native  composers  who 
delight  In  drawing  upon  the  -sources  pf 
traditional  melody.  You  may  argue  that 
there  is  no  particular  virtue  where  the 
domains  of  art  are  concerned  in  being 
nationalistic.   But  surely  It  is  better  to 
be  that  than  merely  to  be  imitative. 
Nor  need— or  should— the  style  be  fixed 
and  Jmmuteblei  bowover;  deflnitq  Jho 
stamp  It  bears  of  national  characteris- 
tics. This  iMirtlcular  point,  as  it  i^eems 
to  me.  was  very  clearly  illustrated  in 
the    Sullivan -German    program  about 
which  I  had  something  to  say  In 


'Leah  Kleschna 

So  "Leah  Klaschna"  will  bo  revived 
hero  tomorrow  night  at  the  Shubert 
Thoatre.  This  drama  by  C.  M.  S.  Mc- 
I>pll,Tn  was  produced  at  tho  Manhattan 
Theatre,  Now  York,  on  Dec.  12,  1904. 
Thri  play  and  the  performance  then 
made  a  sensation.  Wo  have  read  the 
reviews  then  published  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Now  York;  the  critics 
were  unanimous  in  prnl.se.  Even  Will- 
iam Winter  pronounced  tho  play  "cxr 
cellent"  and  found  the  Important  parts 
"Judiciously"  cast.  He  quoted  Tenny- 
son and  alluded  to  the  saintly  old  Bishop 
and  Jean  Valjean  in  Victor.  Hugo's 
romance;  and  he  could  not  refrain  from 
attacking  plays  characterized  by  "men- 
tal obliquity  and  physical  disease," 
Tiralsing  Mrs.  Piske  for  having  laid 
aside  her  "assortment  of  Magdas  and 
Gablers  and  Crazy  Janes." 

•Delirious  Inebriates,  sick  harlots, 
humpbacked,  spavined,  pock  marked, 
splay  footed,  scorbutic  cranks,  male  and 
female,  some  of  them  from  Prance, 
some  from  Norway,  some  from  Ger- 
many, some  from  Italy,  and — sad  to  sayl 
some  from  England,  have  swarmed 
over  our  stage,  till,  at  last,  it  has  some-  [ 
times  become  difficult  for  the  specta- 
tor to  determine  whether  he  is  in  a ' 
theatre  'or  a  hospital,"  ] 
"Leah  Kleschna,"  Mr.  Winter  said 
Joyfully,  if  It  was  to  some  extent  ethical 
was  to  a  greater  extent  dramatic,  and 
he  ended  his  long  re-view  by  recording' 
the  success  of  "Leah  Kleschna,"  "with 
the  greater  satisfaction  because  of  It, 
Mr.  Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna'  re- 
cedes into  the  dim  perspoctivo  of  no- 
where," a  statement  that  In  1924  seems 
amusing. 

The  original  cast  of  "Leah  Kleschna," 
at  the  Manhattan  In  1904  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paul  Sylvaln*.......  ...John  Mason 

Kleschna    Charles  Cartwrlght 

Schram  William  B.  M.ick 

Gen.  Berton  Edward  J.  Donnelly 

Raoul   Bevin  George  Arllss 

Valentin   Favre  Etienr.e  Glradot 

Herr  Linden   Robert  V.  Ferguson 

Anton  PfafE  Charles  Terry 

Johnson   H.  Chapman  iord 

Keichmann   »  Monroe  Salisbury 

Baptiste    -^^T®'  -^^Sf'v^ 

Leah   Kleschna  Mrs.    3- lake 

Mme.    Berton   Cecilia  Radclyffe 

Claire  Berton   Emily  h  e ven.^ 

Sophie  Chaponnlero  Frances  vvclsteau 

jr/leaa   '  >  .  Mario  I' eder 

Charlotte";  Mary  Madden 

The  play  was  first  seen  in  I^ndon 
at  the  New  Theatre  in  1905,  with 
Lena  Ashwell  as  Leah.  There  was  a 
revival  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  1913  by 
a  company  composed  chiefly  of  ama- 
teurs In  aid  of  tho  Church  of  St.  Ethel-, 
burga  the  Virgin.  Translated,  the 
drama  was  played  In  other  countries. 


I  Topics  a  literary  flavor  th«t  commanded 

respect  and  •xilted  admiration. 

I    But  ho  wiia  tlr«<l  of  doing  the  Bamii 

1  thing,  as  the  liltrh  born  goiitleinnn  of 
ancient  Romo,  who  nave  that  rcaoon 
for  his  suicide.  He  told  un  that  hiB 
I  ambition,  ona  that  ho  hopod  to  fninil  at 
no  distant  day,  was  to  live  In  Urook- 
llnc.  His  house  should  have  a  lawn  In 
front  of  It.  There  should  be  flower  r.nd 
vpgotablo  gardens;  he  should  drive 
about  In  a  ciirryall,  and  ona  horse 
would  satisfy  him. 

Ho  did  not  makn  his  home  In  Brook- 
line,  this  eon  of  Mulno.  He  left  this 
country  to  llvo  abroad,  chiefly  on  th« 
Islo  of  Wight. 


When  McLellan  visited  th«  United 
Statof)  In  tho  fall  of  1912— hs  died  In 
1916,  at  the  age  of  51— he  told  a  reporter 
In  Now  York  that  there  had  not  been  a 
year  sinco  he  started  visiting  that  ha 
had  not  tnjrnad  out  a  musical  piece. 
"Whllo  1  wag  writing  plays- without 
music,  I  also  turned  out  'Nellie  Neal" 
and  "The  Girl  from  Up  Ther«.'  I  think 
thfere  Li  nothing  more  difficult  to  write 
thiin  a  musical  piece,  but  that  does  not 
m.an  that  tho  drama  Is  not  equally 
difficult.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
writo  a  musical  boolc  and  carry  on  the 
subject  through  the  mtiwie  and  not  per- 
mit the  play  to  be  interrupted." 

Asked  whether  he  liked  better  to 
write  a  musical  play  or  a  straight  com- 
edy, he  said  he  would  rather  viTlte  a 
good  play.  "I  give  myself  10  yeara 
more  of  active  playwrltlng,  and  I  hopa 
to  turn  out  a  few  good  plays  before  I 
die.  .  •  .  til e -desire  for  a  'story*  in 
a  mMslcal  comedy  Fhows  an  Increase  of 
sanity  In  the  neighborhood  which  is  a 
fortunate  thing.  If  a  community  begins 
to  acquire  common  sense  It  shows  Im- 
provement in  an  artlstio  sense.  No  art 
on  the  stage  can  be  serious  art  that 
doesn't  tell  a  story  In  a  sane  manner; 
and  if  the  people  begin  to  require  that 
sanity  In  a  musical  comedy.  It  is  a  sign 
of  sanity  In  themselves." 


Revived  In  New  York  by  William  A. 
Brady  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  on  April 
21  of  this  year,  tho  chief  parts  were  as- 
signed as  follows: 

Sylvalne  Mr.  Fave'-^gf" 

Kleschna  Vrr  Whin 

Schram  ^mV  Korf" 

Gen.  Bertdn   •^■.•"ih.Ji.^Wn 


B,aoul  Berton 
Valentin  Favre 


•I- 


,Mr.  Shernifin 
....Mr.  Cr.nn-j 
Miss  Gahagan 
.  .Miss  Barker 
Miss  Hone 


Leah  Kleschna 
Mme.  Berton  . 

Claira  Btrton  itr„i  AiAvander 

Sophie  Chapbnniere  Mlsa  Alexanuer 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Charles  M.  S.  McLcUan,  the  author  ol 
"Leah  Kleschna,"  when  he  was  the 
editor  of  To^v^l  Topics  and  famous  as 
"Hugh  Morton"  for  the  librettos  of  mu- 
slciii  comedies.  The  Evening  Sun  of 
New  York,  reviewing  "Lfah  Kleschna, 
said  of  him  that  under  his  pseudonym 
ihe  may  have  won  fortune,  "but  the  p-  n 
which   made    'Charlie'  McLellan 


"I  find  that  the  theatrical  manager 
is  demanding  more  and  more  a  story 
in  musical  play.  Ho  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept a  manuscript  on  tho  principle  thai 
when  he  gets  to  rehearsal  he  can  build 
up  his  piece.  The  play  must  be  right 
before  he  begins  reliearsal. 

"And  It  must  be  said  that  it  never 
was  true  that  actors  have  built  up 
musical  plays.  It  never  was  true, 
'whether  a  new  Jilay  was  good  or  bad, 
and  at  no  time  In  my  recoiled  ion  of  tha 
stage  In  New  York  or  anywhere  elss 
has  it  been  true  that  the  author  did  not 
have  to  supply  the  material  In  a  play. 
All  the  talk  you  Sometimes-  hear  about 
comedians  malting  their  parts  is  a  fal- 
lacy. Their  parts  are  written  for  th.=  m.' 
Tho  'business'  Is  supplied  to  them  by 
I  the  author  and  the  producer  of  the  play. 

They,  themselves,  the  actors,  may  b» 
'  capable  of  doing  something  character- 
istic of  themselves,  and  with  which  the 
public  Is  familiar,  but  unless  such  » 
thing  really  fits  the  cliaractcr  It  hurts 
the  piece." 

"Do  you  think  a  show  like  the  'P.ell« 
of  New  York'  would  be  a  'go'  on  Broad- 
way nowadays?'''" 

"I  believe  the  ptfbllo  in  New  York  re- 
quires a  different,  typo  of  show  no.wa- 
days,"  was  the  reply.  "Hut  it  must  be 
understood  tha,t  the  public  of  that  day 
was  Just  as  dtlTicult  to  please  as  the 
public  of  the  present  day.  Another 
'Belle'  wouldn't  succeed.  It  belonged 
to  that  moment.'  If  I  could  do  nothing 
iiut  that  type  of  piece  I  would  have  had 
to  abandon  writing." 


tho 


most  brUliant,  bitter  and  cynical  writer 
In  Kew  York  Journalism  1-0  years  ago 
:'  i»„*    ^.^,^10    into  its  own  and 


"Mrs. 


previous  article.  J^o  musician  In  his 
senses  listening  could  possibly  havo 
mistaken  any  of  It  for  music  o.^mposed 


has  at  last  come  into  its  own 
scored  In  ita  legitimate  setting.  _ 

And  this  reviewer  added: 
Fiske,  flushed  with  her  own  big  siyxess. 
last  night,  stood  godmother  at  the 
hirth  of  a  new  American  dramatist. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  stage 
was  so  sorely  in  reed  of  writers  of  Mr. 
{".y    McLellan's  calibre.     This  play,  mark 


vou  had  been  turned  down  l)y  many 
managers  both  here  and  abroad  before 
U  reached  Mrs.  Fiske.  She  alone  of 
ithem  all  saw  its  pos:slbimes  and  had 
the  pluck  to  produce  It." 


We  have  said  that  many  manage™ 
realised  ■  to  accept  "Leah  Kleschna. 
'They  'gave  this  reason:  New  Torlt 
audiences  are  unwilling  to  hear  ser- 
mons In  the  theatre.  The  success  of 
"Leah  Kleschna"  was  the  answer,  for 
the  sermon  was  only  Incidental  to  tha 
drama.  -Vet  McLellan  had  a  thesis.  In 
effect  It  was  this:  A  person  brought  UD 
in  a  career  of  crime  Khould  hr  refontjed, 
not  imprisoned.  Crooks,  t  m-- 
derers  should  be  turned  r 
the.v  have  been  Informed  a;n,  a^d 
of  the  error  of.  their  ways.  Tliey  should 
be  convinced  that  they  have  moral 
obligations. 


McLellan.  eo^fS  tp  New  York  as  a 
Journalist  won :^  fame,  beginning  with 
his  "Black  Cat."  He  wrote  many 
musical  comedies,  with  amusing  songs, 
for  he  had  a  pretty  wit  and  a  gift  of 
ingenious  rhyming,  and  his  was  the 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  Gus 
Kerker,  tho  musician.  Of  these  com- 
edies, "The  Belle  of  New  York"  Is  tha 
most    celebrated.     He    wrote  serious 


ii4 


■  ■  ••  :  "Louh  Klesclina"  p.iv©  liiin  an 
atlonal  repututlon.  That  was  20 
ago.  Today  the  "c^ook"  play 
w  uli.nit  a  tliesls  is  popular  throviphout 
tho  lan.l.  U  win  be  IntorestlnK  to  see 
how  "Liah  KUschna"  is  received.  Mr. 
Bredy  has  doii«  liia  best  for  the  rc- 

There  Is  nothing  that  goes  down  bet- 
ter than  what  relates  to  eating  and 
Ivlnklng.  on  the  stage-,  in  books,  or  in 
.  il  life —William  Hazlitt. 

BELI_Y— TIMBER 

i  u  t  -s  no  doubt,  as  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot  said  In  his  leller.  that  thousands 
of  persons  "educated  and  uneducated" 
kill  themselves  by  over-eating.  This 
statemcitt  has  been  made  for  centuries, 
rhyslcians,  essayists,  clergymen,  satir- 
ists, poets  have  inveighed  against  stuf- 
fing. Armstrong,  In  his  "Art  of  Pre- 
serving Health,"  devotes  the  second 
book  to  diet: 
Farewell,  ethereal  fields!  the  humbler 
arts 

Of  life;  the  table  and  the  homely  gods 
Demand  my  song.  Elysian  gales,  adieu!" 
Dut  one  may  plod  ills  weary  way 
through  this  canl'o  and  find  few  sign- 
boards to  health  and  old  age. 

Will  the  restaurant  kee^pers  instruct 
their  waiters  to  warn  Jones  against 
too  many  proteins  at  one  meal?  If 
Robinson  orders  for  brealc/ast  fruit, 
cereal,  a  chop  or  two,  two  eggs,  corn 
cake,  rolls  and  griddle  cakes,  with  a 
large  pot  of  ooltee',  will  the  waiter  re- 
fuse to  fill  the  order?  If  Brown  in- 
sists on  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausages 
drowned  in  maple  syrup,  will  the  waiter 
summon  a  policeman?  ' 

Mr.  Herkimer  .loHnson  occasionally 
likes  a  pork  chop.  He  is  no  longer 
young.  Is  he  to  abstain,  and  order 
shro'Jded  wheat'.'  AVhen  it  comes  to 
prescribing  this  diet  for  Jlr.  Ferguson 
iiid  that  for  Mr.  Toombs,  what  waiter, 
.andlord,  physician  even  will  advise, 
command,  threaten  unerringly  and  add 
iO  years  to  life?  \ 

The  United  Restaurant  Owners'  As- 
sociation'is  of  the  opinion  that  "the 
mo<1orn  city  dw'eller  relies  too  much 
on  meat,  bread  and  potatoes."  Citizen 
and  villager  undou'oledly  eat  too  many 
potatoes.  Few  cooks  in  even  tlie  houses 
of  the  rich  know  how  to  make  good 
bread.  They  send  to  the  table  a 
doughy  mass.  Too  much  sweet  stuff 
is  eaten.    Is  there  any  greater  enor- 


■'iity  tnan  tne  course  omner  oi  pomp 

/Ad  ceremony?    Who  but  a  barbarian 

»ould  ser 

both? 
;j  Then  th 
/matter  of 


/IV*.  1  1  itfui,     «-  uu.* 

ould  serve  game  after  a  roast?  Why 
iOth? 

there  are  the  extremists  in  the 
a  low  diet,  plain  living  and 
no   thinking.     There   are   the  nutites, 
and  theVfruitiles,  the  cereaMtcs. 
"CMl  from  the  mountain's  grassy  side 

A  guitiess  feast  I  bring: 
A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supply'd 

.And  water  from  the  .spring.  " 
Wh:U  would  be  the  effect  of  a  steady 
diet  of  turnips,  white  or  yellow,  on  the 
brain,  not  to  mention  the  stomach? 

And  the  absurdly  late  hours  for  din- 
ner, ihe  tardy  and  not  apologeiic 
guests,  the  standing-up  with  .strained 
faces  vainly  striving  to  maintain  a 
fheerfrfl  e.<cpressioii  until  the  words 
"Dinner  is  served"  come  liko  soft, 
sweet  music  to  the  wailing  ear!  Yes, 
life  would  be  enjoyable,  as  the  English- 
man said,  were  it  not  lor  its  pleasures. 


Tlicn  along  came  prjhibllioii. 

But  it  did  not  cause  contrition 

To    Moraco     Hvowii,    as    some  folks 

Ihouglit  it  sb-ouUl. 
I  lie  looked  wise,  and  gave  a  snicker, 
"Said  he"d  always  had  his  licker," 
And  furthermore  "he  guessed  he  always 

would." 

He  got  busy  with  a  feller. 
Had  him  dig  a  nice  big  cellar. 
Then   filled  It   up  wlll\  goods  of  cvorv 
brand. 

But  bofore  Ih''  third  year  started, 
Ifrom  his  last  iiuart  lie  was  parted. 
So   ho   U>ol:ed   around    In  sei-   wh;it  he 
could  land. 

Of  cour.se  he'd  read  ,s"uic  n,"-', 
AW  about  the  poisonous  boozo 
.\nd    the'  overnlgltl    concoctions  that 

were  vile — 
But  when  his  good  friends  bid 
Him  be  careful  what  he  did. 
He  said  no  "stuff"  could  fool  him  by  a 

mile. 

One  day  a  pal  of  yeai  s, 

.Softly  whispered  in  his  ears, 

He  knew   where   "genuine  old  licker" 

could  be  bought — 
So  he  got  it.  and  felt  sure 
It  was  absolutely  '"pure,". 
And  he  tortliwith  polished  off  ;ibout  a 

quart. 

Now  this  tale,  il  may  be  trite, 
Bvt  before  I'm  finished  quite, 
There,'s  .something  else  that  follows  to 

^  be  said — 
Poor  Horace  Austin  Brown,  ^ 
Now  is  sleeping  under  ground, 
And  tho  daisies  .sweetly  blossom  over- 
I  head,  R. 

— — . 
MY  TROUBADOUR 
ihUNNY.  A  PERSIAN  CAT) 
O  you  should  see  my  troubadour! 

His  coal  Is  golden  fluff, 
fle  always  wears  a  golden  i)lume 
And  sports  a  gorgeous  ruff. 

His  fiery  eyes  are  blg^nd  lilacl; . 

His  whi.skers  fierce  and  long. 
And  you  should  see  him  ply  his  harji 

And  hear  him  purr  his  song. 

* 

He  purrs  of  love  and  love  and  love, 

Thi.s  troubadour  of  mine. 
And  he.  would  sing  iiie  same  love-song, 

ir  I  were  eighty-nine. 

BETTY. 

Reference     was     made     in  several 
memoirs  of  Marie  Corelli  to  her  wi.sh  to 
have  the  hour  of  her  death  announced 
by  "God's  time."    To  a  certain  degree 
"God's  time"  was  something  of  a  fetish 
to  Miss  Corelli.    A  few  years  ago  I  was 
invited   to  a  musical   party    at  M.iss 
Corelli's  charming  house  in  Stratford- 
on-.\von    (which,    for   some   reaijon  or 
other,  Mr.  T.  P,  <:)'Coniior  describes  as 
a  small  cottage!  i,  hi.  r.  ri'clock.    It  hap- 
lieued  to  be  in   Auqn-t    while  summer 
time-  was  in  full         ns:.       If  you  knew 
Miss  Corelli,  yo  i    -'ni  il  :^ppreciate  'her 
horror  when  lier  giie.-^ls  arrived  an  hour  1 
out  of  due  season,  bec^iuse  she  had  is-J 
sue*  !io  warning  that  she  had  never  j 
adopted  summer  time,  as,  of  course,  all  I 
of    us   liad   clone.    To   the   best   of  my  | 
knowledge  and  belief  Miss  Corelli — in-  !j 
deed,    it   is   evident — died   still   pinning  J 
her  faitli  to  "God's  time,"  as^opoosed  : 
to  man's  aummer  time, — Daily  Tele- 
graph. 


offended  by  It,  he  becornos  an  outcast; 
neither  man  nor  woman  can  abide  his 
presence. 

However  poetic  tho  symbolism,  the 
play  Is  by  no  means  devoid  of  humor. 
There  Is  a  second  popo,mack  eater  who 
goes  about  In  a  diver's  suit  "with  two 
attendant  sailors  who  work  tho  pump 
in  the  street,  exhausting  the  popomack 
stench  Into  the  sewer."  And  so  he  Is 
able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Geographic  Society  "and  even  to 
address  his  fellow- members  through  his 
diver's  helmet." 


If  every  man  as  well  as  every  wom- 
j  an  were  skilled  in  cookery,  would  meals 
;  be  simpler?    Some  time  ago  we  rea<l  of 
'  the  proceedinffs  at  the  jubilee  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  School  of  Cookery 
in  T-ondoii.    We  were  especially  pleased 
with  the  remarks  of  air.  J.  M.  Erskine, 
P.    He  admitted  that  he  was  him- 
self a  very  good  cock,  and  said  in  a 
fine  burst  of  justifiable  pride  that  'ne 
was  "the  original  discoverer  of  how  to 
peel  ;i  tomato   by  dropping  it  in  hot 
water,    when   it  peeled   itself."  Before 
that  remarkable  di.?ccvery  of  the  in- 
tr.  '.id   Erskine,   cooks   "peeled  it  with 
1  ife  and  fork." 

— ••• — 

HORACE  AUSTIN  BROWN 
wror  .\s  tliP  WorUl  WagB.i 
Horace  Austin  Brown, 
Ciuite  well  known  about  the  town, 
U.sed  to  travel  all  the  paths  that  were 

the  brightest. 
In  the  bars  he'd  stay  till  late. 
Settling  the  "affairs  of  state," 
'Mily    happy    '.ehri,    tu-    S'lt    \"    he  ihc 
tightesl 


and 


Kf-iit  il  up  for  iear:-  ■jii  eiul. 
Never  tried  his  ways  to  mpnd, 
livery  night  he'd  drink  a  quart 

maybe  more. 
For  a  drink  most  alv.ays  ready. 
Hardly  ever  wh;-  lie  steady. 
■    was  seldor  M    lavj^ate  the 

floor. 


Is  it  true  that  the  durian  will  soon  | 
be  in  our  markets,  the  durian  of  most! 
delightful,  taste    and    most  atrocious] 
smell?    (We  speak  only  from  report,] 
for  we  have  never  seen  this  fruit  of 
the   Indian   archipelago   and  therefore 
have  not  held  our  nose.)  The  testimony 
of  travelers  to  its  lusclousness  Is  unan- 
imous.   Go  back  to  the  16th  century: 
"There  Is  one.  it  Is  called  in  the  Ma-  ; 
laca  tongue  Durioh,  and  is  so  good  that 
it  doth  exceede  in  savour  all  others  that 
euer  they  had  scene  or  tasted." 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  spelled  the  word 
"duroyen"  and  called  the  fruit  "an 
epitome  of  all  the  best  and  fairest. 
Perhaps  some  may  disregard  his  opin- 
ion, for  he  wrote  a  discourse  to  prove 
that  Prince  Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynedd 
discovered  America  about  300  years  be- 
fore Columbus's  first  voyage;  but  Al- 
fred Russell  Wallace  was  to  be  trusted 
and  he  said  the  durian  was  worth  a 
voyage  to  the  East  to  taste  It. 

Thev  say  the  smell  iB  abominable^ 
Did  W.  J.  Turner  have  the  f""an  0 
mind    when   he   wrote    his   play  "Tl.e 

Man  Who  Ate  the  P'>P°'"*<=^,LJrtv 
Turner  calls  this  play  a  tragl-comedv 
In  New  York,  this  last  season,  as  in 
.England,  there  was  discussion  of  its 
"symbolism."  The  ■  V^Voma.cTi  ia  ot- 
i  fenslve  to  the  nose,  but  so  grateful  to 
Ithe  palate  that  one  having  taste*  " 
I  becomes  gluttonous.  There  Is  Tf  "1 
i  penalty;  having  eaten,  the  wretch  ever 
I  afterward  exudes  the  stench  of  the 
fruit,  and   though   he.  himself  is  not 


"Will  there  be  any  way^of  deodorizing 
the  durlans?  Will  they  be  scr\-ed  at 
table?  'VA'ill  it  be  the  pink  of  courtesy 
not  to  notice  the  odor?  Will  one  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  possibly  grow 
fond  of  it,  so  that  the  absence  of  the  j 
fruit  win  be  sorely  missed?  The  learned 
Bartholin  made  this  observation:  "That 
did  always  seem  a  wonderful  thing  to 
me,  nor  do  I  know  the  certain  cause  of 
it,  why  some  can  smell  things  that  are 
pleasant,  but  stinking  things  will  not 
touch  upon  the  sense,  nor  are  they  able 
to  perceive  them.  Such  a  strange  prop- 
erty as  this,  is  known  to  be  in  my  hon- 
ored uncle,  Mr.  Jacob  Flnchlus,  the 
senior  Regius  professor  of  physick  in  our 
university."  On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XI 
had  a  conceit  that  everything  stank 
about  him,  "so  that  all  the  odoriferous 
perfumes  they  could  get  would  not  ease 
him,  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink. 
There  are  persons  that  cannot  abide 
the  smell  of  roses.  Schiller  kept  rotten 
apples  In  a  drawer  of  his  writing  desk 
to  stimulate  his  mind,  to  renew  his 
strength. 

THE  HOBO'S  DEATH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  one  of  your  readers  name 
the  author  of  these  verses,  or  supply 
any  verses  that  may  be  missing? 

G.  M. 

Beside  a  western  water  tank 
One  sultry  July  day. 
Inside  an  empty  box-car 
A  dying  hobo  lay. 

Beside  him  stood  his  comrade 
With  a  low  and  drooping  head 
Listening  to  the  last  sad  words 
The  dying  hobo  said: 

"I'm  going  to  a  better  land 
Where  everything  is  bright. 
Where  the  hand-outs  grow  on  bushes 
And  you  sleep  out  every  night. 

"I'm  going  where  you  never  work 
And  never  change  your  socks; 
And  little  streams  of  whiskey 
Come  trickling  down  the  rocks. 

"Tell  my  sweetheart  out  in  Denver 
That  no  more  her  face  I'll  view. 
For  I'm  going  to  catch  the  'fast  freight. 
And  this  lime.  I'm  going  through. 

"Tell  her  not  to  weep  for  me 
Tho'  I  may  have  teen  a  shirk. 
For  I'm  going  to  i  better  land 
Where  you  never-have  to  work. 

•Hark!  I  hear  the  w-histle! 
I  must  catch  it  on  the  fiy. 
Good-by.  comrade.  I  must  leave  you— 
It's — not— so — hard — to — die." 

The  hobo  stopped,  his  head  sank  low; 
He  had  sung  his  last  refrain; 
And  his  comrade  swiped  his  hat  and 
shoes 

And  caught  the  westbound  train. 


other  by  whistling.    They  "Jf  jbably  lost 
their  voices  talking  about  the  climate. 

F.  L.  W. 

K.  \V  S.  calls  our  attention  to  the 
statement  in  a  newspaper  of  Hagers- 
'  town.  Md.,  that  games  of  chance,  selling 
of  lottery  tickets  and  baseball  pools  have 
been  put  under  a  ban  In  Washington 
county  by  State's  Attorney  Roulette! 

FROM  GRAVE  TO  GAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  correspondent's  com- 
ment on  John  Ayscough.  that  worthy 
Is  not  an  Anglican  priest  but  a  Roman 
Catholic,  The  "Monsignor  "  and  "Count" 
are  clerical  and  papal  titles  respectively. 
I  cannot  account  for  the  "Drew."  I 
thought  it  .was  always  part  of  his  name. 

Now  that  "Yes,  We  Have  No  Ba- 
nanas" has  been  traced  to  its  lair  it 
might  be  interesting  to  delve  into  the 
antecedents  of  "Why  Did  I  Kiss  That 
Girl?"  Regarding  the  verse,  try  over  the 
"Legende"  from  "La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot  ":  as  for  the  refrain,  Buppe  with 
the  trio  of-  his  "Fatlnltza"  march  H 
re^ponsibl*.  J-  A,  MORRIS 


KLESCHNA' 


"DYE    WHITE    SALMON    TO  GET 
PRICE  OF  RED  FISH" 

Announce  The  Herald's  esteemed  col- 
umns Th's  is  meagre  advance  on  the 
genius  that  put  them  up  with  the  label, 
"warranted  not  to  turn  pink  !n  the 
can  "  But  the  pink  of  such  achieve- 
ments was  surely  that  of  the  college 
boy  who.  In  need  of  funds  to  continue 
his  education,  obtained  at  nominal  cost 
a  great  many  copies  of  that  ponderous] 
classic.  Young's  "Night  Thoughts, 
sealed  the  covers  together,  and  peddled 
them  ^n  the  trains,  clearing  enough 
that  summer  to  complete  his  course. 

Thus  doth  the  grace  of  Allah  turn  the 
evil  imaginings  of  the  wicked  tp  the 
increase  of  wisdom.  EPISTBMON. 

IN  JACOB  ABBOTT'S  MANNER 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

May  I  suggest  to  the  talented  collab- 
orators of  "Codfish  Cabot  at  Harvard" 
that  a  sequel,  "Codtish  Cabot  at  Wash- 
ington" would  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
In  'act,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  regular 
Rollo  Series  of  Codfish  Cabots.  Quick- 
ly following  "Codfish  Cabot  at  Wash- 
ington" should  come  "Codfish  Cabot  at 
Cleveland,"  then  "Codfish  Cabot  Cam- 
palgnlng  for  Coolidge,"  and  finally,  in 
1929,  "Codfish  Cabot  at  Home. 

DYER  NEBDHAM.  ! 

At  the  World  Wags: 

Berkeley  announces  that  the  curator 
of  the  university  has  found  a  tribe  of 
Indians  In  southern  California  that 
cannot  talk,  but  communicate  with  each 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

SHUBERT  THE.VTRE— Revival  of 
"Lah  Kleschna,"  a  drama  In  four  acts 
by  Charles  M.  S.  McLellan.  Produced 
by  William  A.  Brady, 

Kleschna  fknown  as  Garnier)  .  Arnold  Dal.v 

iSehram  Jose  Ruben 

lAjah  Kleschna  Helen  Oahagan 

Valentine  Favre  Hnl  (Tane 

Sophie  Chaponnlere  Claudette  Colbert 

Raoul   Berton  Harry  Mestay'r 

Paul  Sylvalne  William  Favershani 

General  Berton  Arnold  Korft 

.■VTadatne  Berton  K<llth  Warner 

Claire  Berton  Erin  O'Brlen-.Moore 

Baptlste  Henry  D;ivles 

Sergent  de  Vllle  Ulric  Collins 

1     If  this  play  had  been  performed  here 
I  as   new   and    for   the    first    time,  the 
1  spectator    might    have    supposed,  and 
reasonably,    that    the    dramatist  had 
been  assisted  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  Mr.  Thomas  Molt  Osborne.  I 
Paul     Sylvaine's      Ideas     about     tho  ] 
I  reformation  of  criminals,  the  manner  In  ' 
which  one  should  convince  them  of  the 
error  of  their  ways,  reason  with  them 
I  sweetly  and  gently  and  then  turn  them 
loose   with  a   reassuring   pat   on  the 
shoulder,  are  surely  not  far  from  those 
of  Mr.  Osborne's,  whose  sincerity  Is  as 
unmistakable  as  Sylvaine's. 

Today  this  once  loudly  applauded 
melodrama  Is  interesting  only  as  melo- 
drama. The  sermonizing  by  Paul  is 
tiresome  and  unconvincing,  if  not  ridic- 
ulous, especially  in  his  scene  with 
Leah.  No  matter  who  takes  the  part, 
the  lines  given  to  Paul  'do  not  ring 
true;  they  seem  stilted  when  they  are 
not  what  Artemus  Ward  characterized 
as  pretty  shop-keeping  talk. 

But  when  we  are  alone  with  the 
burglars  and  their  partner  Leah,  and 
with  the  miserable  degenerate  Raoul. 
the  drama  still  has  genuine  interest. 
Old-fashioned  drama,  one  may  say. 
but  there  are  old  fashions  in  the  theatre 
as  in  dally  life  that  are  more  interest- 
ing than  new-fangled  notions.  Of 
course.  It  depends  largely  on  the  act- 
ing. 

If  the  performance  is  mediocre,  then 
the  scheme  of  this  pl»y  is  palpably 
artificial,  though  the  development  is  in- 
genious. When  the  burglars  are  plot- 
ting, cursing,  threatening,  when  Leah 
is  opening  the  safe  and  standing  at 
bay,  then  the  spectator  accepts  what 
he  sees  Is  real  and  natural,  if  the  actors 
are  able  to  convince  him. 

Mr.  Daly  gave  a  remarkable  finished 
performaiice  of  Kleschna.  showing  him 
resourceful,  dominating,  not  without 
cunning,  proud  of  his  profession.  Nor 
was  this  Impersonation  characterized 
only  by  vigor.  There  was  finesse  in 
the  details,  as  In  the  scene  with  Paul, 
as  In  the  iinal  attempt  to  dissuade 
Leah  from  leaving  him.  A  perform- 
ance free  from  conventional  tricks  to 
win  applause;  a  vital  performance  in 
every  way. 

And  Mr.  Ruben  was  admirable  as 
Schram,  the  po6r  wretch  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Leah,  fearing  his  master 
Kleschna,  yet  In  revolt  when  Leah  -was 
about  to  run  In  danger  or  suffer  at  her 
father's  hands.  Not  too  cringing,  not 
too  sentimental  was  Mr.  Ruben  In  a  de- 
cidedly strong  and  engrossing  perform - 
Bnce. 

Mr.  Taversham  was  called  upon  onl,\ 
to  speak  in  a  sonorous,  quasi  oratorical 
manner  the  lines  that  are  supposed  to 
bear  a  message.  He  spoke  them  •with 
dignity;  he  looked  the  good  man  con- 
scious of  his  own  worth,  and  thus  eager 
to  bring  others  Into  the  paths  of  right 
eousness.  The  burglars  are  real  per- 
sons; Paul  is  theatrical  and  a  bit  of  .i 
prig. 

Mr.  Mestaver  replaced  Mr.  Sherman 


tci}    lilm   .  • 
man 

hp  was.  Only  In  the  llnal  scfiir  of 
abject  oowBrdlce  (llil  he  inipross  ono  as 
actlnc  tlir  role  as  McLellan  oonoelvi-.l  It. 

Miss  kJahiiRa-n  has  personal  chann 
and  a  sense  of  ohiiracterUatlon  In  splto 
of  her  comparative  Inexperience.  It 
Is  to  be  regretted  that  her  dietlon  was 
often  faulty.  In  the  last  art,  when  she 
was  most  emotlonaJ  she  was  at  times 
unlntoUlgible  In  speech.  The  dawnlnK 
of  her  love  for  Paul  was  finely  revealed, 
and  there  were  excelleTit  moments  In 
hrr  hvplay  throuRhout. 

ihet^  In  the  company  were  In- 

1        .uidience    was    large    and  en- 

thusia.-Uc. 


Have  you  ever  asked  what  goes  on 
In  the  bratn  of  an  old  parrot  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  repulsive  on  his  perch  from 
approaching  death,  miserable  with  his 
shed  feathers,  when  he  tries  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  ••Have  you  liad  a 
good  breakfast,  JacquotV"  which  he 
has  been  saying  fc»r  a  century?  This  is 
the  problem  of  all  \STiters  who  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  What  have  they 
been  saj-ing  ever  since  they  wrote? 
Words,  words. — Emile  Bergerat. 

OEUTSCHUAND   UEBER  ALLES 

During  the  war  the  Gennajis  insisted 
that  Shakespeare,   Dante,  a  score  of 
fa.mous    painters   and   musicians,  who 
were    so    thoughtless  a.3  to    be  born 
outside  of  Germany,  were  nevertheless 
true  Germans,  the  simon-pure  article.  | 
How  Franz  von  Wcndrin  has  written  a  , 
book  to  prove  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  located  In  Mecklenburg.    Had  It  I 
been  in  Jlesopotamia,  he  asserts.  Eve  i 
would  have  handed  Adam  a  date  or  a  ) 
banana.    He  forgets  that  some  biblical 
students  have  Insisted  that  the   fatal  , 
fruit  was  a  pomegranate.    Sir  Thomas  1 
Browne  discussed  this  Important  sub-  j 
Jcct  in  his  stately  way.  quoting  Goro-  , 
plus  Bpcanus,  who  believed  in  the  tig,  i 
while  others  insisted  on  the  citron.  The  | 
Irrcverant  swear  that  Eve  handed  Ad- 
am a  lemon.    •'There  is  no  determina- 
tion   in    the    text,"  says  Sir  Thomas, 
"wherein  Is  only  particularized  that  It 
was  the  fruit  of  a.  tree  good  for  food 
and  pleasant  unto  the  eye.  In  which  re-< 
gards  many  excel  the  apple;  and  there- 
fore learned  men  do  wisely  conceive  it 
Inexplicable;  and  Philo  puts  determina- 
tion unto  despair,  when  he  afflrmeth 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  was  never  pro- 
duced since." 

But  Kranr  von  Wendrin  has  settled 
the  matter  for  all  time.  And  the  Jordan 
is  ono  of  the  sources  of  the  Lippo.  the 
sprins  of  Glauber's  salts,  good  tor  chest 
complaints.  He  does  not  mention  the 
fact  that  this  source  was  called  the 
Jordan  because  Charlemagne's  Sa-xon 
converts  were  baptized  there.  The 
original  Jericho  is  Jcrichow.  near 
Magdeburg.  Adam  was  a  brown -red 
negro.  So  native  Africans  have  main- 
tained /or  a  long  time — that  is,  that 
Adam  was  a  negro.  Is  it  too  late  for 
Mr.  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  to  abandon 
his  expedition?  He  had  hoped  to  dis- 
cover the  remains  of  primitive  man  in 
Mongolia.  Now  at  less  expense  he 
Bhould  dig  near  Mecklenburg. 


And  here  is  Dr.  Albright,  hard  at 
I  work  in  Palestine,  saying  that  Zoar, 
which  he  lias  discovered,  was  a  festal 
tow  n.  It  has  generally  been  understood 
that  there  was  a  hot  time  in  all  of  the 
old  toivn."  of  the  plain,  especially  on 
that  night  when  fire  and  brimstone 
were  rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
As  for  these  two  towns,  the  Intrepid 
explorer,  Dr.  Albright,  think.'i  that  like 
McGinty  they  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  From  llardcn's  disclosure  of  social 
life  in  Berlin  at  the  lime  of  the  Eulen- 
berg  scandal,  it  is  surprising  that  Herr 
von  Wendrin  does  not  locate  ancient 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  suburbs  of 
Berlin,  nay.  In  the  town  itself. 

FORTUNE  S  V/HEEL 

I  t>ad  a  true-love,  none  so  dear. 
And  a  friend  both  leal  and  tried. 

I  had  a  cask  of  good  old  beer. 
And  a  gallant  horse  to  ride. 

A  little  while  did  Fortune  smile 

On  him  and  her  and  me. 
■\Ve  sang  along  the  road  of  lite 

Liike  birds  upon  a  tree. 

.My  lady  fell  to  shame  and  heil. 

And  took  with  her  my  friend. 
My  cask  ran  sour,  my  liQ^rsc  went  lame — 

So  alcne  in  'the  -eold  I  end. 

— John  Leicester  Warren. 

!     A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

>rrs.  James  Mitchell  of  Alabama  was 
so  overcome  by  her  presentation  at  court 
that  she  cabled  the  N.  T.  World  all  atout 
the  show.  She  began,  this  lady  of  Ala- 
bama, by  stating  that  she  is  a  Royalisit 
(capital  R)  an-d  a  Ccnserva'tive  (i.»pita,l 
C)  and  she  hopes  that  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  will  "always  retain,  its  present 


,11    In    her    ■:  "^^hrn  Tvlnc 

and  In     u  .1     \».'nl  out  hsLud-ln- 
!  loved  It.    It  was  all  »o  falryllke. 
J.   me  feel  like  ■•rying.^' 
.May  we  respe-.-lfuHy  i-ugBest  that  fhere 
;-ould  bo  a  Pullli.'r  Prizf  f.T  Hie  best 
..t>  .  riiV>Ushed  within  :i  ■ 

. — .•• — - 
ONE  KIPLING 
iMiJ  ,>ny  one  In  ••Kipling  uo-  k     .ili'id*  ! 
la  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  the  late  | 
Marie  Corelli?  For  some  reason  or  other  I 
Kipling  was  llor  beto  nulr.   In  "The  SU-  i 
ver  Pomino,"' which  she  published  anony-  ; 
mous-ly  in  1892.  she  Included  an  Imitation 
of  Byron  s  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Keviewer.v."    (Byron,  by  the  way.  was 
her  idol.)  The  amiable  Marie  had  this  to  ; 
L;ay  of  Rudyfird:  J 
••As  •Light  That  Failed^   thy  race  Is ! 

nearly  run,  i 
Thy  goose   is  cooked;   they  stuffing's! 
overdone!'' 
And  in  another  part  of  this  book  she 
uttered  a  prophecy:  ' 

"In  the  ycur  of  grace  1900  •Barrack- 
Room  Ballads'  Avill  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  'occasional  verse^  and  not  a  lino 
will  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  pub- 
lic." 

The  Kiplinpitcs,  and  all  th.it  ap- 
plaud sound  sense,  sturdy  English  and 
courage  in  opinion  and  expression, 
should  welcome  the  publication  by 
Doublcday.  Page  &  Co  of  Kipling's  rec- 
torial address,  "Independence,"  de- 
livered at  St.  Andrew's  last  year.  There 
is  not  one  of  the  33  pages  that  does  not 
tempt  quotation.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
have  delighted  in  this: 

"Unfortunately— most  unfortunately — 
v.o  have  no  record  of  the  meetlns  of  the 
World's   First  Liar   with   the  World's 
Second  Liar;  hut  from  what  wc  know  of 
their  descendants  today  they  were  prob- 
ably of  opposite  sexes,  married  at  once, 
I  and  begat  a  numerous  progeny." 
I     In  England,  TliMrstdn  Hopkins's  "The 
!  Kipling  Country,"  is  published  by  Cecil 
i  Palmer.    It  describes  Kipling's  16th  cen- 
tury house  at  Burwash,  the  farm  where 
he  rears  his  prize  Jersey  cattle,  the  mill 
that  houses  his  electric  plant.    The  au- 
thor also  guides  the  Su.ssex  pilgrim  to 
places    made    familiar-  by    Kipling  In 
tales  and  poems,  and  has  much  to  say 
about  Sussex  legends  and  folklore. 

Despite  his  unbending  attitude  toward 
matters  of  public  concern,  Mr.  Coolidec 
does  cater  a  Httlc  to  popular  taste.  Ho 
spoke  very  highly  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother  in  a  recent  speech.  The  world 
is  more  or  less  in  revolt.  Some  day 
somebody  Is  going  to  defy  tradition, 
sentiment  and  convention  to  speak  well 
of  somebody's  father.— Jay  B.  Houso  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

i        WHAT  IS  AN  ANGLO-SAXON?  { 

i  (Frsm  the  Eaptist  Standard.)  I 

I  The  ancestry  of  the  present  citizen- 
I  ship  came  from  the  mountains  of  the 
'  Carolinas.   Kentucky.    Tennessee.   \  ir- 

einia  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

They  are   of   Scotch-Irish   and  Welsh 

origin,  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in 

the  land. 

Apropos  of  prizes  for  the  best  name 
for  a  new  maga-«ine.  Queen's  College, 
London;  has  begun  the  publication  of  a 
!  magazine.  "Its  special  claim  to  dis- 
tinction." savs  the  Daily  Chronicle,  'is, 
that  (all  the  titles  having  been  used  up, 
we  assume)  it  appears  at  present  with 
a  large  query  mark  in  the  place  wlicre 
the  title  ought  to  be.  Among  the  name.s 
so  far  suggested  arc  'The  L.  S.  D.  and 
•The  Goal.'  T\  ould  not  •The  Trif  be 
!  moro  moilostr' 


ankec.  Im  "dreamed  ho  lUed 
.ic  of  his  HUCeHtors. 
on   wuklng,   hr  decided   to  Klve  the 
dear  ladles  w':iat   they  wanted    .  th.! 
wttv  of  m.-dlev«l  manners,  and  to  ue 
feat  his  Irish  rival  in  th<,  fnvor  of  he 
Ladv  Itowena.     In  ml   th.ee.  ""I";  l''" 
pretence  of  being  dollghtfuHy 
oughly  ••cut."  he  «on  the   Udy  of  his 
heart,  and  cast  out  the  vlHahi. 

In   act   two    Mr.    Cllnc    practiced  his 
chlvainc  manners  and  worked  himself 
up  to  a  delightful  point  In  the  a  mos^ 
phere  of   wars,   wine  and  wasaalh  In 
act  three  he  was  able  to  chant  blank 
verse   with   duo   archaism  •'^"1 
till  even  the  Lady  Rowana  granted  him 
'  privilege  to  live  In  the  20th  century. 
There  were  a  few  jokes  «bout  the  de- 
ceased "John,"  but  the  scene  '"'^ 
in  IhiRland.  and  one  suspects  that  he 
1..    rather   active   over   there.  Rellec 
tlons  on  the  oil  situation  gave  It  the 
real  mark  of  a  1924  edition 
!    Mr    Cllve   was   extremely  ridiculous 
ithe  enlVre  evening,  in  armor  and  out 
and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  con 
slant    mirth    of  the 
Standing  was  gracious  and  dignlfled  as 

:^'^?^;lr^r•last  play  to  be  gWen  this 

'^«^^^"^';b^rtirtr;rn^rsptc:nbernt 

X'Vrnng^on  The^ati^'  wlth'^the  entire 
company  of  the  present  season. 

BIRD  MILLMAN,  TED 


The  Copley  Players  gave  last  night 
"When  Knights  Were  Bold,"  a  farce  In 
three  acts  by  Charles  Marlowe.  The 
ca.st: 

Mr.   Isaac  Isaacson  Warold  West 

Mr.  Peter  Pottlebury,  D^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
The  t^on.  Charles  Wlddlcombe. Philip  Tonge 
Miss  Isaacson ....   .  .  MowUray 

^  "oW  De  Vere  ^-f  g, - 

MMlinent  Egglngton  '^.^^Wa  B?y 

Marjorie   BSKlngton  r^nrRoKers 

Kate  Pott.e^urv         . . .  •  j^-^^^-  |„Xn 

?iu  e  BaVker  Anna  Powers 

Lady  Rowcna  Esglngtoii^^^^^^^^  stsndlns 
Hon-^Mr.  Waiaegrave  .Va.en.m 

i  HeraT/.-.-.-.V.'.  .V  P^"' 

The  good  old  days,  a  phrase  spoken 
In  1924  in  a  tone  of  subdued  tenderness, 
refers  to  the  days  before  the  war,  used 
in  1917  hv  the  futuristic  youth  of  our 
land  in  reference  to  the  "juch-scorned 
mid-Victorians,  but  by  Mr.  Marlowe 
to  1196.  thus  escaping  the  old-fashioned 
and  placing  it  far  beyond  In  the  world 

^°^s[r'Gurde  Vere  found  his  ancestry 
.so  much  impedimenta,  but  the  guests 
at  his  old  castle,  especially  1-ady  Row- 
,ana.  never  tired  of  recalling  to  l".-"  l^c 
I  chivalry  and  romance  of  its  his<-0'^>  ; 
Tlomance  and  the  sniffles,  for  Sir  Gu> 
,had  a  severe  cold  in  his  head,  did  not 
get  on  wcJI  together,  so  he  gave  It  all 
'Tin  and  went  to  sleen.     Like  the  Con- 


Another  week  of  achievement  at  B.  j 
F.  Keith's  Theatre,  good  all  the  way  ( 
through,  and  following  the  high  stand- 
lard  of  bill  picking  of  the  week  gone  by. 
Old  faces  and  new,  but  of  the  old,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  versatile  Ted  Lewis, 
there  is  new  program;  and  in  the  same 
line  of  familiar  face,  there  is  Frank 
Dixon,  once  more  exploiting  Times 
Square,  in  the  old  sketch,  worthy  of 
repetition.  And  then  for  novelty,  the 
act  of  the  English  eccentric,  G.  S.  Mel- 
vln. 

Opening  -with  Valentine  and  Bell, 
there  was  a  trick  cyclist  act.  offered  a 
new  way.  King  and  Beatty.  two 
capable  singers,  "put  it  over,^'  as  they 
sav,  blazing  a  trail  of  their  own  in 
song— and  this  Is  saying  much  in  our 
day  of  vaudeville. 

T*hen  came  the  petite  Bird  Millman, 
madcap  of  the  wire,  pretty,  vivacious, 
mistress  of  perilous  posture,  kicking 
high  but  alighting  with  sure  foot  and 
always  moving  with  rhythmic  elegance. 
And  then  Arthur  Jarrett  and  company, 
providing  a  new  turn  to  an  old  method 
in  sketch  making,  the  bickerings  ot 
newlv-weds:  smart  dialogue,  smarter 
backfire,  hitting  many  within  reach  or 
ear.  amusing  all.  ,  , 

Next  the  novelty.  G.  S.  Melvln.  the 
English  comedian,  master  of  differ- 
entiation, first  as  the  Hussah,  then  the 
boob  Boy  scout,  and  finally  as  the 
begrimed  Stoker  Joe.  Startling  con- 
trasts in  dress,  from  aesthetic  elegance 
to   soot,   good  of  voice,   excellence  of 

^^FYank  Dixon  again  in  sophisticated 

'"And'''  then  the  heralded  Ted  Lewis, 
again  the  battered  silker  of  the  ham- 
fatter,  once  more  musician,  tragedian 
comedian,  dancer,  singer,  -^"V;!,  eH  hv 
and  always  musician.  Acclaimed  by 
audience,  the  program  ^as  extended, 
there  was  clamor  for  a  speech  and  .Mr. 
Lewis  complied.  A  program  1^'';';^;^': 
zestful,  sparkling,  'i^^'''^^^'"'^;'^"^ 
I,ewlslan.  Closing  with  Luca.s  and 
Inez,  in  a  program  of  art  classics. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  AIa,rm 
Clock."  three-act  faroe,  by  Avery  Hop- 
wood,  staged  by  Samuel  Godfrey. 

The  cast: 

wills   Harry  Lowell 

Charlie  Morton  Ralph  M.  RemleV 

Mrs.  Dunstnore.  .  Viola  Koach 

Lulu  Dean,  of  the  Follies.  .  ..1)11  Mlrt<lleton 

■  Doctor  Wallace  Samuel  '-■'''^'''''y 

i  Bnbbv  Brandon  Walter  Ollbert 

Mrs.  Susie  Kent,  from  Kamm  Corners 

Anna  bayng 
Mary  Kent,  from  Kamm  Corners 
I  Ann  Mason 

Homer  Wlckham,  from  Kamm  t-'ofn^/^ 
I  Houston  Richards 

Theodore  ffoom,  from  Kamm  Corners 

Harold  Chase 

Reggie  Wynn  Paul  Gordon 

This  funny  farce  comes  to  the  Si. 
James  Theatre  this  week  after  being 
heralded  for  many  weeks  by  an  elabo- 
rate display  of  actual  alarm  clocks.  It 
is  presented  to  an  eagerly  expectant 
and  enthusiastic  audience.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  engagement  has  not  been 
determined— since  it  !«  the  Boston  Stock 
Company's  final  show  of  the  season. 
From  the  generous  applai^se  of  last 
evening  the  "Alarm  Clock^'  bids  fair 
to  retain  the  popularity  It  enjoyed  j 
during  Its  previous  performance. 

This  week  Mr.  Gilbert  makes  up  to 
his  admirers  for  what  they  missed  by 
brevity  of  his  appearance  last  week. 
His  part   Is  not  stinted,  as  a  matterl 


of  fact  U  «•  thr.  moBt  prominent  «nd 
ho  plays  with  all  his  charm  "-  d  -k  ir. 
It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  Imagine 
a  funnier  character  than  .Ml»«  M-^h""! 
a«  Mary  from  Kamm'n  Corner.-.,  \  ' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  m  t- 
bla«e  New  Yorker  than  she  bccoin.  ; 
after  three  months  In  Now  'V  ork. 

Houston    RIchardH    a    country  boy. 
Homer,  transplanted  to  a  large  c'l/ 
teaching  In  a  .university,  Ih   »>«  f"""'*;, 
character,    so  'far  as 
clothes  go.    HI"'  part  l«  by  no  mettn.i 
a  heavy  one.  but  It  Is  well  done. 

Miss  Ana  Layng,  Ma  Kent.  Is  trans- 
formed from  a  hymn-writer  to  a  Jazi 
fUnd  She  handles  a  difficult  part 
capably  and  without  awkwardness. 

If  there  are  a  few  moments  In  the 
first  act  when  the  action  Is  slow,  these 
are  well  covered  up  by  the  second  and 
third  acts  which  are  hilariously  funny 
from  start  to  finish.  ^  ^ 

HARVARD  NIGHT  ^ 
AT  POPS  CONCERT 

The  program  at  the  Pops  concei . 
last  night  was  headed  "Harvard 
Night."  It  might  with  propriety  j 
have  been  called  "Glee  Club  Night"  i 
—and  of  course  "Glee  Club"  here- 1 
abouts  means  but  one  thing— the  i 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  its  famous 
conductor,  Dr.  Davison.  | 
The  Glee  Club  sang,  officially,  eight 
numbers:  "Morning  Hymn."  King; 
".Marching,"  Brahms;  "Mother  Mos- 
cow," Tschaikowsky;  "My  Bonnie 
l^ss,"  Morley;  "In  Harvest  Time, 
Merlkanto;  "The  Foggy  Dew,  Irish 
folk  soiip;  "The  Hundred  PtperS; 
Scotch  folk  song;  chorus  from  The 
Gondoliers."  Sullivan.  It  added  •unof- 
ficially, one  football  song.  In  modern 
parlance.  It  all  "went  over  big,"  not 
leaving  behind  even  a  single  note  by 
the  spirited  and  sympathetic  pianist. 
The  Irish  folk  song  Is  In  reality  a  tenor 
solo  with  a  hummed  accompaniment  by 
the  club.  It  was  sung  by  George  Uen- 
wlck,  who  has  a  voice  with  marked 
possibilities. 

The  rest  of  the  Pops  program  was 
made  up  of  the  usual  favorites,  albeit 
some  of  the  most  time-worn  ones. 

The  hall  was  filled,  as  always  ori 
Harvard  night,  but  the  festive  air  of 
Harvard  nights  of  older. days  was  ab- 
sent To  be  sure,  there  wa^  the  word 
"Harvard,"  Illumined  with  crimson 
lights,  over  the  stage,  and  there  flitted 
between  the  tables  gentle  waitresses 
with  mint-bedecked  crimson  refresh- 
ment. But  many  things  were  among 
the  riilsslng— the  Harvard  banners  that 
decorated  the  balconies  (at  least  at  the 
concert's  beginning),  the  crimson  and 
other  color  streamers,  the  intermittent 
cheering,  the  laughter  and  many  an- 
other Item  that  contributed  to  mem- 
orable Harvard  nights.  Alas,  the  occa- 
sion has  grown  Impersonal,  formal — or 
should  one  say  "perfuncton^"?  At  any 
rate,  serious.  H.  L. 
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That  abomlnawe  ana  sensual  act 
known  as  "reading  the  newspaper," 
thanks  to  which  all  the  miseries  and 
the  cataclysms  of  the  world  lor  the  last 
24  hours,  the  battles  that  cost  the  life 
of  50,000  men,  the  crimes,  the  strikes, 
the  bankruptcies,  the  conflagrations,  the  . 
poisonings,  the  suicides,  the  divorces,  J 
the  cruel  emotions  of  the  statesman  ^ 
and  the  actor  transmuted  for  our  per- 
sonal use,  for  us  who  are  not  Inter- 
ested, are  well  associated  In  a  particu- 
larly exciting  manner,  and  as  a  tonic, 
with  the  recommended  ingestion  of 
draughts  of  coffee. — Marcel  Proust  In 
"Pastiches  et  Melanges." 


VICTOR  HERBERT 

"Victor  Herbert  was  a  master  of  light 
opera,  and  he  will  be  remembered  by 
his  operettas,  not  by  his  more  ambitious 
works,  for  his  "Captive"  performed  at 
a  Worcester  festival,  was  Ineffective, 
and  his  grand  opera.  "Natoma,"  led  the 
late  Henry  E.  Krehblel,  while  he  praised 
the  aklU.  the  clever  craftsmanship  dis- 
played, the  exotic  and  esoteric  har- 
monies" for  certain  situations,  found  an 
absence  of  "sustained  and  passionate 
cantilena."  "Natoma,"  by  the  way, 
was  rejected  by  Gattl-Casazza  after  the 
music  of  the  second  act  had  been  given 
a  practical  trial  on  the  stage  of  the 
Metropolitan.  In  this  Instance,  Herbert 
was  unfortunate  In  his  librettist,  as  was 
shown  when  the  opera  was  produced  by 
the  Chicago  opera  company,  first  in 
Philadelphia  in  1011. 

But  tha  true  talent  of  Herbert  was 
brilliantly  shown  In  his  operettas,  from  1 
"Prince  Ananias"  and  "Wizara  of  the  | 
Nile"  to  the  latest.    In  "The  Serenade,"  ' 
"Thn  Fortune  Teller."  "Rabes  In  Tov- 


aiul  "The  Only  Clirl"  iu^  showed 
"■y  of  light  music  that  has  been 
>  few.     A  thoroughls'  cQutpped 
11.  ho  had  a  pronounoed  tiiekulic  ' 
I  is  orchestration  was  dolicalo,  in- 
\  srarkllng.    His  ensembles  were 
^  "1  what  Is  known  as  "convor- 
■i,"  well  built  and  on  a  solid 
:;\  llnnUs.    He  wrote  syin- 
!  u.  c  for  concert  usp;  pleasing 
L,)3  ar.d  solo  pieces  I'or  the  vio- 
.  but  as  a  master  of  operotta  he 
g  without  a  rival.    Versatile,  ho 
•od   symphony   concerts   or  his 
rks  for  the  Uicatre  with  an  in- 
ible  gusto. 

:  st  knew  him  at  Stuttsrart.  where 
';  been  musically  educated,  and 
lO  vlrloncellist  of  the  Court  or- 
.  a  virtuoso  of  high  reputation. 
-  as  In  1SS5,  the  year  before  he 
1  the  United  States.    AVe  still  re- 
r   his  amusing:  and  destructive 
Liiii  ism  in  a  Stuttgart  restaurant  of 
a  dull  performance  of  Handel's  "Sam- 
son," which  had  been  conducted  by  the 
pedantic  Immauuel  Faisst.   Herbert  was 
a  most  agreeable  companion,  alert,  well- 
informed,   witty,   generous  toward  his 
•fellow-musicians,  charitable  in  speech 
and  deeds.    Bom  at  Dublin,  a  grandson 
of  Samuel  Lover,  he  was  proud  of  his 
descent  and  race. 


MR-ERHARDTAT 
STEINERT  HALL 


CONCERNING  ANKLES 

M.  Poiret  of  Paris,  dictator  of  fash- 
ions, to  ^vhom  many  women  bow,  has 
decreed  that  ankles  must  be  thick  and 
heavy  this  year.  "Thin  ankles  mean 
.\  oak  knees  and  tiny  brains.  The  woman 
uho  atpires  to  true  beauty  must  raeas- 
ire  four  Inches  below  the  boot  tops. 
Cndersized  ones  must  be  wrapped  in 
I  uttee  fashion  to  the  required  measure- 
uient." 

We  hear  the  poets  In  Elysium  pro- 
testing: Keats  remembering  his  line, 
"the  neatness  of  thine  ankle,  lightly 
tiurnod,"  while  Tennyson  recalls  the 
courtiers  gazing  enraptured  on  his 
'Beggar  Maid":  "One  praised  her 
ankles,  one  har  eyes.  "  Wainewright, 
the  accomplished  forger  and  murderer, 
who,  a.«  Janus  Weathercock,  wrote 
flashy  articles  about  pictures  and  lite 
for  London  magazines;  Wainewright, 
the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  Talfourd 
and  other  famous  men  of  the  period,  in 
spite  of  his  crimes  had  a  fine  artistic 
taste.  When  he  was  asked  why  he  had 
poisoned  that  sweet  girl,  Helen  Aber- 
croraby — he  wanted  her  insurance 
money — he  replied  that  it  ■was  on  ac- 
count of  her  thick  ankles.  They  vexed 
the  sensitive  man. 

As  for  thickening  neat  ankles,  what 
fire  women  to  do'?  M.  Poiret  suggests 
wrappings,  not  ankle  jacks,  boots  reach- 
ing above  the  ankles,  but  wrappings  or 
some  other  sort  of  ankle-gear.  Thus  he 
would  have  the  enchanting  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly  and  the  peerless  Eustacla  im- 
itate the  Chiribichenses  of  old;  these 
women  wrapped  bottoms  of  yarn  about 
(heir  ankles,  "and  through  this  foolish 
^^cvice  they  think  they  appear  finer  to 
t  iieir  lovers."  The  Cathayans  had  the 
;  ame  affectation,  so  did  the  maids  of 
'umana. 

M.  Poiret  may  issue  his  orders  after 
he  manner  of  Napoleon  in  the  saddle. 
.\'e   doubt  if  many  American  women 
ejoicing  in  neat  ankles  will  obey  him. 
This  we  shall  soon  see,  for  we  read 
that  eklrts  will  he  short  this  season. 

A  writer  has  said  that  thick  ankles 
do  not  usually  support  a  superstructure 
of  sylphlike  airiness.  It  is  common  to 
find  in  New  England  young  girls  and 
mature  women  who  are  thick  below  the 
waist  and  thin,  oh  so  painfully  thin, 
ibove  It. 

COUNTING-OUT  RHYMES 

A.'  the  World  Wags: 

Jn  "The  Counting-Out  Rhymes  of 
•'hlldhood.  Their  Antiquity,  Origin  and 
Wide  Distribution"  (I^ondon,  1888),  by 
■  Honrr  Carringtoa  Dolton,  the  Bpltlsh 
and  the  .\merican  counting-out  rhymes 
there  given  are  divided  into  13  groups, 
of  which  group  7,  containing  32  rhymes 
(numbers  568-ri9»),  consists  of  rhymes 
beginning  with  the  line  "Eeny,  meeny, 
moni,  my,"  and  its  variants:  group  8, 
containing  18  rhymes  (numbers  600- 
617),  consiyts  of  rhymes  beginning  with 
the  JTne  "Eeity,  meeny,  miny,  mo,"  and 
its  variants,  and  group  9,  containing  29 
rhymes  (numbers  618-646),  consists  ot 
rhymes  beginning  with  the  line  "Eeny, 
meeny,  tipty,  tee,"  and  its  variants.  A 
fOunting-out  rhyme  which  was  in  vogue 
nraong  juveniles  at  Groton,  N.  H.,  7.5  or 
0  years  ago  was  this,  the  first  two  lines 
•  f  which,  it  will  be  seen,  were  very 
similar  to  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
rhyme  contributed  to  your  column  on 
.May  7  by  M.  E.  of  Cambridge,  and 
similar  to  the  first  two  lines  of  the 
rhyme  quoted  by  you  on  that  same  datei 
from  G.  V.  Northall's  "English  Folk- 
Rhyraes"; 

"Eeny,  meeny,  mony,  my, 
Barcelona,  bony,  stry, 
Harhy,  darby,  walk." 
)' -ookllne.  O.N" -LOOKER. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Willard  Erhardt,  tenor,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  In  -Steinert  Hall.  Miss  Fran- 
ces Weeks  was  the  accompanist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Purcell,  "I  At- 
tempt  from   Love's  Sickness  to  Fly"; 
Rosa,  Star  vicino  al  bell'  idolo;  Carls- 
simt — Floi-itila,  Vittoria;  Haille,  Im  zit- 
teriidcn   Jlondllcht;  AVolf.  Verborgen- 
helt;  Schvjbert,  Die  liebe  hat  gelogen; 
Schumann,  WIdmung;  Irish  folk  songs 
arranged  by  Hughes;  "The  Next  Mar- 
ket Day,"  "The  Bard  of  Armagh,"  the 
Ballynurc  ballad:  Kramer,"  Pleading"; 
Fox,  "Storm  Signals";  Carpenter,  "May, 
the   Maiden";    Chadwick,    "Before   the  j 
Dawn."  I 
The  program  was  varied  and  com-  j 
mendably  .short.  The  song  by  Schubert  | 
is  seldom  sung;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  , 
hear  Mr.  Hughes's  arrangements  ot  the 
Irish  songs.  AVas  it  necessary"  for  Mr. 
Kioridia  to  "transcribe"  Carissimi's  old 
air,  which  Georg  Henschel  used  to  sing 
so  volubly  and  not  without  moutbings'.' 
Wolf  has  written  many  songs  of  higlicr 
value     than     "Verborgenheit,"  which 
some  years  ago  was  distressingly  popu- 
lar. By  the  way.  Wolf  is  today  almost  1 
as     much     neglected    as  Rubinstein, 
Franz,  and  Jensen.  Composers  ot  high 
and  low  degree,  like  the  dogs  of  the 
proverb,  have  their  day. 

Mr.  Erhardt's  voice  is  agreeable  when 
he  employs  it  skilfully,  that  Is  when  he 
does  not  in  robust  declamatory  meas- 
ure^ vary  unnecessarily  tonal  quality 
with  the  change  ot  vowels.  He  has 
fluency  in  diction,  control  of  breath  and 
a  decisive  attack.  He  lias  apparently 
been  well  trained  in  many  of  the  vocal 
essentials. 

But  a  voice  of  even  surpassing  beauty 
and  uncommon  skill  in  matters  of 
mechanism  are  as  nothing  in  a  recital 
unless  the  singer  is  an  interpreter.  To 
stand  up  and  to  sing  manfully  all  the 
notes  of  Purcell's  air  is  nothing  unless 
the  -singer  ;  has  a  personal  expression, 
unless  he  feels  the  force  of  Walt  Whlt- 
!  man's  line:  "I  am  the  man;  I  suffered; 
I  I  was  there." 

I  .\s  an  interpreter  Mr.  Erhardt  showed 
genuine  feeling,  as  well  as  taste,  in  the 
songs  by  Haile  and  Schubert.  Interpre- 
tation Is  jiot  taught  in  lessons  for  a 
year  or  two;  not  even  by  a  course  of 
correspondence  lessons.  The  brains 
must  be  something  more  than  singers' 
brains.  Experience  Is  the  best  ot  teach- 
ers, experience  in  the  joy  and  anguish 

!  of  life. 

^     Miss  Weeks  played  accompaniments 
that  were   good   to   hear.     They  sup- 
ported the  singer;  they  had  an  aestlietic  ■ 
as  well  as  a  musical  quality. 

vu^'*!  -vl  '  j  *  V 

Coming  out  of  the  •  Shubert  Theatre^ 
Monday  night  we  heard  comments  oni 
"iLeah  Kleschna"  by  some  who  had  not! 
seen  the  play  when  it  was  first  produced 
with  an  epilogue.  "What  b^ecame  of  the 
jewels?"  "Did  Leah  go  back  to  Aus- 
tria?" "Why  didn't  Paul  marry  her?" 
And  so  on  and  so  on. 

In  the  epilogue — it  was  said  at  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Fiske  had  a  hand  in  It — 
Leah  is  on  a  farm  in  Austria;  Paul  finds 
her  there  interested  In  garden  truck;  he 
tells  her  how  the  high-born  girl  in 
Paris  threw  him  overboard.  And  so 
there  was  a  happy  ending,  the  ending 
dear  to  the  great  mass  of  theatre-goers. 

But  the  play,  as  it  now  Is,  Is  all  the 
stronger.  Leah,  after  the  stormy  scene 
with  her  father,  saves  him  and  Schram 
from  the  gendarmes;  then  goes  through 
the  door,  no  more  to  be  seen.  She 
said  she  was  going  back  to  Austria;  no 
doubt  she  did.  Is  there  not  a  certain 
pleasure  In  wondering  what  becomes  of- 
surviving  characters  after  the  final  cur- 
tain? If  the  general's  daughter,  in 
"Leah  Kleschna"  broke  her  engage- 
ment, was  it  because  she  pouted  over 
the  loss  of  the  jewels,  or  because  she 
thought  Paul  was  in  love  with  Leah? 
What  became  of  the  burglars?  Klesch- 
na was  not  the  man  to  repent. 
Schram  perhaps  turned  honest.  As 
Dr.  Johnson  once  remarked  to  Boswell: 
"Sir,  you  may  wonder." 


The  adjutant  In  his  tall  helmet 
Thought  himself  exceeding  we.l  met 
nut  his  wife  did  not  at  all,  at  .all,  . 

at  all,  at  all,  at  all. 

W  H  said  in  this  column  a  week  ago 
that  the  famous  line  about  "The  glori- 
ous climate  of  California"  was  spoken 
In  "The  Danltes,"  and  he  referred  to  the 
first  performance  of  that  play  at  the 
old  Globe  Theatre  In  the  late  '70'3. 

J.  H.  W.  of  Stockton  Springs,  Me., 
writes  that  he  remembers  seeing  Tjong- 
fellow  seated  in  a  box  at  a  performance 
.  of  the  play,  as  the  guest  of  Joaquin 
Miller,  the  author.  "I  was  thinking 
\hat  the  opening  took  place  at  the  Bos- 
Con  Theatre,  but  I  am  not  sure." 

There    were    performances,    not  the 
,  first,  at  the  Boston— a  single  one  on 
Nov.  3,  1877,  and  several  In  March, 


Two  or  three  days  ago  we  published 
those    pathetic    verses,     "The    Dying  | 
Hobo  "  G.  M.,  having  sent  them  to  us, 
asked   the    name   of   the   author,   and  | 
whether  any  verses  were  missing.    We  \ 
are  indebted  to  a  correspondent,  who 
prefaces   his    version   with    these  re- 

"Taken  down  by  I-.  A.  Madison  an 
Insurance  agent,  Kingman,  Maine,  1914^ 
who  writes  to  the  editor  concerning  the 
source:  'I  was  in  a  lumber  camp  one 
evening  four  years  past  and  there  was 
one  of  the  drifters  of  the  world  came 
in  and  recited  the  enclosed.  I  *-oo»' 
down  in  shorthand  and  wheii  I  got 
home  I  made  a  number  of  copies.  He 
did  not  know  whom  the  author  was 
he  picked  It  up  in  the  northern  lumber 
camps  years  ago.'  The  song  seems  to 
be  widely  current.  Professor  J  H.  Cox 
has  found  It  in  West  Virginia 

It  seems  that  there  are  variants.  The 
most  Important  are  as  follows: 
"Beside  a  western  water  tank 
One  cold  November  day 
(One  sultry  July  day) 
"Where  the  hand-outs  grow  on  bushes 

Vwhere  long  necks  grow  on  bushes) 
"And  little  streams  of  whiskey 
Come  trickling  down  the  rocks 
(And  little  streams  of  alcohol 
Come  twinkling  down  the  rocks) 
"Tell  her  not  to  weep  for  me. 
Tho'  I  may  have  been  a  shirk  | 
(In  her  eyes  no  tears  must  lurk)  . 
•■His  partner  swiped  his  hat  and  sjioes 
And  caught  the  west-bound  train 
tXnd  jumped  the  east-bound  train.)  j 
The  hobo  would  certainly  have  said 
"Whiskey,"  not    :;flcohol."  _  ^^^P^^^^^ 
r?s^^n7e;es\^g'  rpfng 

^-^rw^it^ertraf  on-rv^-on  of 
"The  Hobo's  Last  ^-'"ent''  Is  approxl- 

r^^/^st^istr^? 

So^^k^^^n^^of  l^ar^ 
them,  at  an  earlier  date.)    E^  S  adds 
:  "It  is  a  four-stanza  affair,  not  eight. 
!  Read  for  'Where  the  hand-outs  grow 
'  I  on  bu.hes.'  'Where  the  beef  stew«. 
'  For  'Good-by,   comrade,  I  must  leave 
yZ:  ^  read  'I  would  like  one_  scoop 
«f  beer   once  merer  before  I  die.  The 
poem  may  be  found  In  Nels  Anderson  s 
volume.  The  Hobo,'  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1923." 

H  D.  Murphy  of  West  Somervllle  I 
writes:  "Our  old  friend  Bob  Hall  was 
Playing  at  Keith's  last  week,  f  am  still 
worried  over  what  has  apparently  hap- 
pened to  him.  As  one  entered  the  the- 
atre from  Washington  street  the  posters 
announced  that  on  the  one  hand  Bob 
was  -extemporeanus'  and  on  the  other 
he  Is  -extemporeanous.'  This  is  seri- , 
ous.  The  genial  entertainer  should  not  • 
have  been  permitted  to  leave  Boston 
under  such  a  spell.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
late  to  do  anything  in  this  case,  but  it 
may  help  some  if  the  party  responsible 
Is  given  a  copy  of  that  ancient  treaUse 
on  behavior  in  general  by  Titmarsh. 
You  will  remember  a  young  lady  wrote 
to  Titmarsh  that  she  had  never  seen 
such  a  'spell  of  wether'  and  he  replied 
that  neither  had  he  and  hoped  he  never 

would  again.  Tours  for  the  suppression 
of  all  forms  ot  vaudevilllany." 


what  Hue  success  shall  "  oa  "  naa.  Ah' 
actor  succeeds  by  playing  the  part  of  a 
brutal  plumber,  we'll  say.  In  that  case 
it  Is  usually  his  fate  to  be  confiielled  to 
play  that  kind  of  part  all  his  life, 
even  though  he  may  possess  qualities 
that  equip  hl.m  for  higher  success  In 
another  character" — James  Montgom- 
ery Flagg. 

Mr.  Kil  Karney  of  New  Haven,  Ct., 
bursts  into  song. 

SOFT  MUSICK 
■Why,    oh,    why,    does    the  "Hunter's 
Song"  seem  alway, today  to  whee- 
dle? 

The  reason  Is  plain,  O  Sylvia  dear,  I've 
just  put  on  a  soft  needle. 
TO  FAUN,  R.  I.  P. 
Faun,  In  a  glade  asleep. 
Breathed  a  deep  sigh. 
Longed  for  some  music  deep, 

Then  he  would  die. 
Sax,  g/lth  his  new-made  horn. 

Stole  up  on  Faun; 
Blew  forth  a  moaning  groan; 
Thus  was  born  the  saxophone.* 


These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  a  song  once  popular  in  a  comic  I 
opera  or  burlesque  ot  30  or  40  years 
ago.    Can  any  one  name  the  operetta 
or  burlesque? 

A  soldier  of  the  Infantree-e-e-e 
Thought  that  he  would  Join  the  caval- 
ree 


'Twas  but  to  wear  the  shining  helmet 
Tra-la-la-la-la.  Tra-la-la-la 


We  now  hear  from  "Mancunian"  (a 
native   of    Manchester,    England).  "I 
read  in  The  Herald  that  Obadiah  sang 
In  the  oratorio  'Elijah'  some  nights  ag* 
at    the    Boston    Opera    House.  Fifty 
years  or  so  ago  he  was  singing  In  a 
duet  with  his  junior.    The  (duet  than 
ran  something  as  follows:  ' 
"Said  the  old  Obadiah  to  the  young 
Obadiah, 
Obadiah,  Obadiah,  I  am  dry. 
Said   the   young  Obadiah   to  the  old 
I  Obadiah, 
'     Obadiah,  Obadiah,  so  am  I. 
So  the  old  Obadiah  took  a  watch  from 
out  his  fob. 
On  which  an  enterprising  'uncle' 
Soon  lent  him  thirty  bob." 

What  the  'concluding  lines  of  the 
verse  are  I  don't  remember  and  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  in  these  dry 
times,  but  one  can  f.U  them  In  to  suit 
his  own  Ideas." 

"The  attl  'e  of  the  crowd,  predetec- 
mlne^  by  i       critic,  often  orders  on 


•Faun  died. 

Miss  Barbara  La  Marr.  who  was 
quoted  as.  having  said:  "Only  an  im- 
moral woman  can  play  the  part  of  a 
vamp  successfully,"  was  "condemned" 
by  the  Sacramento  Woman's  Council. 
She  has  been  restored  to  the  august 
council's  good  graces,  for  she  has 
proved  that  she  was  misquoted. 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  apparently 
most  audacious,  brazen,  immoral  women 
on  the  stage  are  in  private  life  the  pink 
of  propriety  and  even  prudish,  while 
certain  w^omen  whose  conduct  in  pri- 
vate Is  notoriously  loose,  play  virginal 
parts  with  convincing  Innocence.  Did- 

.erot  should  have  commented  on  this 

I  paradox  of  the  stage. 


Mr.  Steven  T.  Bylngton  of  Ballard 
Vale,  writing  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  complains  that  dictionaries  do  not 
define  certalA  words  that  are  now  In 
use,  as  "taxpayer"  in  the  announce- 
ment that  "the  theatre  and  taxpayer 
at  such  a  street  and  number  had  been 
sold  "Would  require  sub-advertising.  ' 
What  is  "sub-advertising"?  Why  should 
not  a  dictionary  include  "Ford"  when  U 
allows  "Fokker"  and  "flivver"? 

"  'Bride-to-be,'  "  says  Mr.  Byington,  ^ 
is  a  word  that  has  m  recent  years  be- 
come familiar  to  every  reader  of  ! 
papers,  but  >the  dictionaries  do  not 
llnow  it.  Yet  there  is  a  dictionary  fron, 
which  you  can  learn  whether,  if  a  bi„, 
angrv  wasp  settled  on  the  acnestis  of  a 
small,  short-haired  dog.  the  dog  would 
be  likely  to  have  a  rasavada. 

But   vhv  should  a  dictionary  mclude 

■•bride-to-be  '?  The  "^^-^^'ITM^  Z 
There  are  too  many  words  In  the  dic- 
ionaries.  Every  discovery  In  science 
every  new  sport,  and  every  new  lad 
bring  new  terms.  At  the  same  time,  our 
uncle  Imos  would  like  to  know  what 
a  "rasavada"  is. 

"GREAT  AReThE  MYTHS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is  another  tale  for  the  Welsh 
Rabbit  stew.  The  legend  of  the  "Rare- 
bit" runs  thus,  as  I  have  been  told.  A 
!  Welsh  inn-keeper  was  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  his  stewed  rabbit,  and 
during  the  hunting  season  many  guests 
went  to  his  Inn  to  enjoy  it.  One  day 
the  landlord,  having  entertained  an  un- 
usual number  of  guests,  found  that  the 
supplv  of  rabbits  had  given  out.  A  be- 
lated party  called  for  the  stew.  The 

little  man.  anxious  to  P>ea««^,^"^J°tl";e 
to  admit  there  were  no  rabbits  In  the 
house,  bethought  himself  of  a  fine 
cheese  on  the  shelf.  When  he  set  be- 
fore the  guests  ttie  hot,  savory  dish, 
he  apologized  Profusely  and  ^oP^d  " 
might  please.  The  dish  met  with  In- 
stant approval;  In  fact,  It  was  such  a 
success  that  his  guests  pronounced  It  a 
Welsh  —Rarebit,"  and  they  didn't  care  \ 
if  he  hadn't  any  rabbits;  and  whenever  , 
they  visited  the  Inn  afterwar^  they 
for  the  good  Welsh  Rare-bit.  l 


called 


C^hassct. 


.\.  M.  B. 


FASHION  NOTE 
Mrs.  Hudson,  the  wife  of  Hudson,  the 
English  railway  king,  gave  great  par- 
ties until  her  husband  went  to  smash. 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  society, 
but,  she  invented  this  formula  for  din- 
parties,  a  formula  that  might  put 
o^r  own  neVly  rich  at  ease.  She  would 
°av  to  her  maid:  "Dress  me  for  10 
dress  me  for  20,"  and  so  on,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

DIRE    EFFECT  "of    ALASKAN  CLI- 
MATE 

Jis  the  World  Wags: 

We  have  heard  of  I'h.c.^s  where  the 


•    lie  nuM  c  l;ice  double  -  barrelli'd 
l»y  iiiCKinshlnc.   For,  accordlni;  to  | 
M  .n  i.iy's  Herald,  MaJ.  Martin  fnded  his  | 
letter  to  his  wife   with  the  foUowlne 
enlpmatic  paragraph:  -, 

'•This  Is  one  of  the  winfdlest  places  In 
the  woi-ld,  and  I  will  heave  a  sigh 
i,l>i-:i!v,  r  at  the  Parkman  bandstand." 

Hilt  still.  If  this  is  madness,  yet 
there's  method  In't.  Nute  the  prudence 
and  circumspection  of  "one  of."  Doubt- 
Iiss  some  iinsrerluis  remembrance  of  the 
Senate  has  haunted  the  n\aJor  in  the 
far-olT  wllds.  As  further  evidence  that 
such  thoughts  were  In  his  sub-conscious 
mind  wo  olTer  the  unusual,  but  by  no 
means  unintelligible,  us©  of  "sigh"  as 
an  adjective.  We  have  sob  writers, 
writers  who  make  us  sob;  why  not  sigh 
speakers? 

As  for  the  second  Independent  (very 
Independents  clause  of  his  remarkable 
sentence,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  shows 
the  result  of  a  sclentlHcally  trained 
mind;  for  here  is  maximum  of  accom- 
plishment with  minimum  expenditure 
of  energy;  the  speaker  and  one  of  his 
favorite  rostra  annihilated  with  one  fell 
heave.  S.  N.  P. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  is  it  that  the  Passionate  Reporter 
always  classifies  the  woman  wrongdoer 
as  "a  Back  Bay  girl"  if  she  happens  to 
live  anywhere  to  the  southwest  of  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue?  "Bobbed  hair  ban- 
dits" are  Invariably  called  "beautiful." 
It's  all  right  it  their  pictures  are  not 
printed.  L,.  R.  R. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  headline  reads  "Primitive  Meth- 
odist Body  Rebukes  Butler."  The  only 
Methodist  body"  I  ever  knew  kept  no 
butler,  nor  was  she  noticeably  primitive. 
But  surely,  if  a  butler  enters  the  ser- 
vice of  such  a  persbn.  In  spite  of  her 
Methodism  and  prlmltlveness,  he  should 
expect  no  less  than  a  rebuke. 

L.   E.  P.  MURDOCK. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

From  a  story  in  the  Sat.  Eve.  Post  I 
clipped  this  sentence:  "It  was  the 
youngest  thing  he  had  ever  said  tO/her 
— one  of  those  revealing  things." 

What  the  deuce  does  the  author 
mean?  What  would  the  hero's  remark 
to  her  have  implied  if  he  had  said  some- 
thing "old"  and  "concealing"? 

CHAMP  PRINTEMPS. 

WALKIN'  IN  THE  RAIN 

A  SONG 

There  are  wonderful  nights  when  the 
carefree  stars 
Come  down  in  the  valley  to  play; 
There  are  wonderful  nights  when  the 
S      orange  moon 
Smiles  over  a  blue-purple  bay; 
But  those  are  the  nights  for  lovers  who 
laugh 

On  hillside  and  down  In  the  lane. 
For  I  want  the  night  when  the  warm 
breeze  brings 
The  whispering  song  of  the  rain. 

Walkin'  in  the.  rain  with  a  bob-haired 
girl, 

Along  a  little  winding  trail, 
Talkin'  in  the  rain  with  a  bob-haired 
girl, 

About  a  love-nest  in  the  vale; 
Stoppin'  underneath  an  old  oak  tree, 
Kissin'  off  the  raindrops  laughingly, 
Smellin'    the    sweetness    in    a  rain- 
drenched  curl, 
Walkin'  in  the  rain  with  a  bob-haired 
girl.  COLORADO  PETE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

For  years  I  have  been  hungering  to 
own  a  home.  Now  it  seems  as  if  my 
appetite  were  about  to  be  sated.  I  read 
an  advertisement  of  an  estate  in  a 
"beautiful  exclusive"  town  nearby,  with 
all  the  "modern  improvements,"  includ- 
ing the  "silkier,  most  luscious  green 
lawns."  My  wife  says  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  estate  makes  her  mouth 
water.    Yours  for  a  lawn  party, 

R.  A.  W. 


KNOCKING  AT  THE  DOOR 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Re  "Size  B'is";  I  am  sure  Mr.  Edward 

IYerxa  would  be  interested  in  a  letter 
which  appears  on  page  19  of  the  "Au- 
'  thor  and  Journalist."  This  Is  entitled, 
"Does  It  Pay  to  Enter  Prize  Contests?" 
and  is  signed  by  Francis  N.  Bent,  Jr. 

To  change  the  subject, .  has  any  one 
noticed  that  Mr.  McNitt  is  the  editor  of 
McNaught's  magazine?  Surely  a  place 
should  be  made  for  both  these  institu- 
tions; or  am  I  alone  in  my  belief  that  an 
editor  Is  an  Institution?  AD  ASTRA.  , 
Wenhara. 

M<!-)  3  I  i  '  

Mr.  Fritz  Krelsler,  the  accomplished 
fiddler,  believes  that  the  human  spine 
's  the  Indicator  of  genius.  At  least, 
be  eays  that  when  he  hears  a  genius 
play  the  piano,  violin  jor  any  other  mu- 
sical Instrument,  or  |when  he  reads  a 


n  has  a  thrill  up 
.  ,  ,  ..  1  in  Having  questioned 
others,  he  finds  that  others  are  simi- 
larly affected.  But  a  novel  described 
by  a  passionate  publisher  as  a  "thriller" 
la  not  necessarily  the  work  of  a  genius. 
Ono  might  also  say  that  an  Inferior 
performer  shocks  the  nervous  ayatem 
of  a  listener. 

Mr.  Krelsler  had  to  say  something 
just  before  he  embarked  for  Europe:  a 
panting  reporter  was  at  his  elbow.  How 
these  virtuosos  dreail  publlcityl 

OLD  MAN  PEASLEE 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Howard  L.  Shurtleff,  -who  has  read  | 
this  column  for  many  years  and  Is  an 
Infallible  mine  of  Information  In  regard 
to  old-time  Boston,  wrote  concerning 
the  recent  article  about  prize  pacJcagos 
in  the  70s: 

"About  1873  one  Pea^slee  sold  candy 
sticks:  $5  gold  pieces  were  freely  en- 
closed. He  -was  located  on  Court  street, 
and  his  slogan,  'Peaslee  the  Silent  Candy 
Man,  Sells  Without  Talk.'  His  lottery 
scheme  became  rather  notorious,  and 
the  authorities  closed  him  up  finally." 

L.  R.  B. 

The  protocol  of  the  Olympic  games 

demands 'that  at  the  Eole.mn  opening 
an  athlete  of  the  organizing  nation 
should  take  the  oath  that  the  compe- 
titions should  be  conducted  courteously 
and  honorably.  The  one  chosen  for 
this  duty  thus  represents  the  competi- 
tors of  all  nations.  The  French  cham- 
pions of  fencing  and  various  athletics 
have  already  been  named,  but  Figaro 
suggests  that  Suzanne  Lenglen  should 
be  the  one  to  represent  France  In  tak- 
ing the  oath,  for  she  Is  the  only  woman 
having  the  right,  while  each  French 
sporting  federation  could  Justly  name 
its  champion  and  demand  representa- 
tion. 

PENGUINS  AND  THE  HOKUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  latest  advices  from  Penguin  isl- 
and state: 

The  Assembly  and  Chamber  have 
passed  the  hokus  bill  over  the  ^Chief 
Penguin's  veto.  The  bill  la  designed  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  living  for  ex- 
praetorians  and  others  by  means  of 
commensurabllized  Indemnification.  As 
every  simoleon  spent  by  it  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  not  more  than  three  or  four, 
and  as  everybody  will  eventually  lose 
by  it,  it  is  considered  by  the  legislators 
a  remarkable  achievement. 

"Of  course,  it's  all  wrong,"  says  As- 
semblyman Cromagnon,  "and  will  prob- 
ably ruin  tl^e  country,  but  if  I  hadn|t 
pledged  myself  to  vote  for  It,  I  mightn't  , 
have  been  ejected,  and  that  would  have  j 
been  worse  'etlll." 

Paired:    Deputies  Fagin,  Autolycus;  ' 
Barnwell,  Turpln;  VlUon,  Wild;  Shep- 
pard,  Kldd;  Flint,  Blackbeard. 

"I  esteem  the  Chief  Penguin  as  much 
as  ever,"  says  Deputy  Fudge,  "but  if 
we  were  to  give  the  taxpayer  the  con- 
sideration he  demands.  It  would  amount 
to  class  legislation.  I  should  consider 
that  hypocritical." 

"The  plighted  faith  of  the  nation, 
says  Deputy  Cacu's,  who  Is  at  large  un- 
der deputoiial  Immunity  after  robbing 
a  bank,\  "demands  that  we  give  the 
praetorians  something  they  don't  want, 
and  secure  governmental  economy  by 
bankrupting  the  treasury.  Besides, 
the  chance  of  getting  a  crack  at  the 
Chief  Penguin  is  too  good  to  let  go  by." 

As  a  means  of  paying  the  commen- 
surabllized Indemniflcation,  the  Assem- 
bly and  Chamber  have  passed  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes.  A, movement  has  been 
started  among  the  taxpayers  to  adopt 
black  sihlrts,  these  being  considered 
better  than  nonfe. 

The  librarian  of  the  Chamber  is  look- 
ing up  several  obsolete  words  in  the 
Chief  Penguin's  veto.  "We  have  not 
yet  discovered,"  he  reports,  "what 
honor,  ideals,  economy  and  patriotism 
are,  but  they  certainly  have  no  place 
in  modern  legislation." 

As  a  result  of  the  defeat  thus  admin- 
istered, the  Chief  Pensruin  sUnds  Iso- 
lated from  the  leaders  of  his  party,  with 
only  about  99  45-liK)  per  cent,  of  its 
voters  behind  him. 

Deputy  Welch  was  absent  during  the 
vote,  but  got  back  In  lime  to  propose 
a  new  bill  giving  away  the  National 
Capitol,  the  savings  banks'  deposits, 
the  inland  waterways,  and  the  Chief 
i'enguln's  watch  and  chain. 

Several  of  the  deputies  have  ibeen 
taken  with  a  severe  chill,  and  their 
constituents  have  recommended  a  treat- 
ment of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas. 

GUILLAUMB  LA  MANCHOTTEX 
Penguin  Island. 

HALSEY'S  MELON  PATCH 

Does  any  one  know  in  what  street  of 
Boston  CapL  John  Halsey  lived  when 
he  was  not  on  his  private  ship?  He  has 
an  honorable  place  in  Piiillp  Gosse's 
'Tlie   Pirate's   Who's    Who,"    for  it 


seems  that  h'  ii^d  his  pi  Ikmh-  i 

ci-M  unless  ho  \  I  I".    'I'b'  m  i 

rrs  of  the  Churcii  ni  i-.uKl:inil  ^' 
lit   hi.s  funeral:   his  sword  ai 
wuro  laid  on  his  lofOn;  jnim 
w  ere  firtd,  46,  for  hn  whh  h6  maui  yi  iu  M  I 
old,  also  three  English  vollpys  and  oii'i 
French  volley  of  «mall  arhis.    Tho  tours 
cnmo  to  our  eyes  as  we  read  Ihcse  slm- 
plo  words  descriptive  of  his  burial:  "Ills 
trrave  was  niado  In  a  garden  of  water- 
innlons  and  fenced  In   to  prevent  his 
being  rooted  up  by  wild  pigs." 

"BECAUSE  MY  HEART  IS  PURE" 
As  tlie  World  Wngs: 

Tho  king,  being  pleased  with  the 
story  of  the  red  llsh  and  the  sealed 
books,  ordered  that  it  be  spread  upon 
the  records  for  the  delectation  of  the 
court.  My  lord,  said  Scharazado,  it  la 
not  more  wonderful  than  the  story  of 
tlio  fountain  of  fidelity.  Relate  it,  said 
the  king. 

A  rich  merchant  of  Bassorah,  having 
married  a  fair  young  wife,  journeyed 
for  a  season  with  her  to  Italy.  Walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  the 
pair  were  accosted  by  an  old  woman, 
who,  perceiving  their  new-wedded  state, 
besought  that  they  should  buy  from  her 
a  magic  phial  filled  with  water  from 
the  Fountain  of  Fidelity,  for  this  was 
its  marvelous  virtue:  So  long  as  both 
should  remain  faithful  and  loving  to 
each  other,  the  liquid  would  be  un- 
changed: but  whensoever  either  .should 
fall  in  affection.  It  would  become  turbid. 
The  merchant,  being  In  sooth  of  a  faith- 
less and  Impious  disposition,  gave  little 
heed;  yet  for  his  wife,  who  was  more 
believing,  he  bought  the  phial,  took  It 
home  and  thought  of  W  no  more.  But 
the  next  summer,  his  wife  being  away 
In  the  mountains,  ho  sat  one  evening 
at  home  in  company  with  one  of  his 
fellow  merchants;  when  there  came  to 
him  the  thought  of  this  phial,  and  the 
plan  for  a  merry  Jest  upon  his  wife. 
Fetching  the  phial  he  showed  It  to  his 
friend,  then  poured  the  magic  liquor  out 
the  window  and  refilled  the  phial  with 
Ink.  Upon  his  wife's  return  he  admon- 
ished her  that  now  was  the  time  to  ex- 
amine the  enchanted  phial,  to  make  a 
test  of  their  mutual  constancy;  and 
bade  her  fetch  It.  She  went,  and  short- 
ly returned  bearing  the  phial  with  its 
fateful  contents  in  her  hand.  But  be- 
hold how  Allah  spreads  the  mantle  of 
his  protection  about  the  guiltless!  When 
she  gave  the  phial  to  her  husband  the 
contenta  war*  orystal  clear! 

BFISTSMON. 


i    i  i 


Dr.  Robert  II.  Goddard  "hopes  to 
reach  the  moon  with  a  giant  rocket." 
His  "experimental  missile"  will  go  up 
a  distance  of  20  miles.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  perfected  one  will  carry  him  safely 
to  the  moon  herself. 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare 
Gave  proof  through  the  night 
That  Dr.  Goddard  was  still  there. 

Others  have  gone  to  the  moon.  AVhy 
not  an  Ingenious  New  Englander?  We 
do  not  refer  to  Richard  Adams  Locke's 
"Moon-Hoax,"  published  in  the  New 
lYork  Sun — the  "Extraordinary  Discov- 
jerles  in  the  Moon  by  Sir  John  Hers- 
.  ohell";  nor  to  "The  Unparalleled  Ad- 
Iventure  of  One  Hans  Pfaall."  described 
;wlth  a  fine  show  of  scientific  knowledge 
by  Poe;  nor  to  the  tale  told  by  Dom- 
inique Gonzales,  the  Spanish  advent- 
urer; nor  to  "The  Flight  of  Thomas 
O'Rourke,"  but  to  Cyrano  do  Bergerac, 
whose  voyage  to  the  moon  was  brilliant- 
ly accompanied  at  the  beginning  by 
rockets.  Cyrano's  experiences  are  now 
[told  at  length  In  the  translation  into 
English  by  Richard  Aldington. 

Mr.  Christian  Gauss,  In  his  apprecia- 
tive review  of  Aldington's  translation, 
quotes  him  as  saying  that  the  legend 
of  Cyrano,  accepted  by  Rostand,  was 
created  by  Nodler  and  Gautler,  .\dling- 
ton  writes  in  his  Introduction,  concern- 
ing tlie  "legendary  Cyrane.sque"  noso: 
and  Jlr.  Gauss  accuses  Nodier  and 
Gautler  of  making  Cyrano  an  "Incom- 
!  parahlc  dueli.st." 

Now    Cyrano    died    In    16,11.  Gllle.s 
Menage,    born    in    1613,    died    In  1692. 
Menage  has  much  to  say  about  Cyrano. 
;  "His  nose,  which  was  a  great  disfigure- 
ment, led  him  to  kill  more  than  10  men. 
He  could  not  bear  that  any  one  should 
look  at  It,  and  he  would  at  once  draw 
his  sword."    Surely  Menage,  who  lived 
when  Cyrano  was  swaggering  about,  did 
not  Invent  this  nose.    Neither  Mr.  Ad- 
lingrton  nor  Mr.  Gauss  refers   to  this 
statement  of  Menage.    They  may_  even 
j  question  Cyrano'.s  story  of  his  arrival 
at   the  moon   and  what  he   saw  and 
I  heard  there. 

'  T,.  Tl.  n.  quotes  from  the  Bonton 
i  Globe:  "Apparently  Plillo.as  l-^ugg 
(  ouldn't  have  gone  around  the  woi  Id 
'  in  80  dayw  in  an  airplane."  and  adds: 
j  "I.s  my  memory  wabbling?  I  thought 
I  his  name  was  Thlneas.'i"  Tn  Uio 
i  original  l>>ench  (novel  and  plav)  Mr. 
.  Fogg's  Christian  name  Is  "Phlleas."  In 
j  the  translations  into  English  It  Is 
i  "Phlneas." 


L.  R.  R.  propoiins  Mr.  Ivory,  "a  stronif 
contender  for  flrsl  honors  In  tlm  Blaln 

j  Junior  amatfur  bllllurd  clinniploimhlp 
nirit.lics,"   for  our  Hail  of  FanK;,  and 

I  lnfl|^ts  tliHt  Mr.  Ivory  should  br  granted 
llfo  membership. 


) 


"THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA" 

(I''riim  llic  <'.  M.  &  SI.  I'.  M<"ilhljr) 
Its  grcatncxs  <rowH  tho  longer  we  (ac«: 
Us  grandeur  and  bcnuty  tho  HonBcn 
ainnzi-; 

The  wonderful  works  of  God  are  there 
Shown  more  than  th»y  are  on  earth 
clKPwIiere. 
Tho  whirling  mass  of  water  Immense 
Scorns  to  .take  a  hold  upon  every 
sense; 

And  wo  seem  to  surrender  our  entire 
will 

To  sensations  that  bring  a  delightful 
thrill. 

A  vast  volume  of  water  In  virginal  white 
Passes  over  tho  Icdgo  on  the  rocks  to 
alight:— 

On  from  the  falls  through  the  channel 
It  flows. 

In  green,  white  and  blue,  God  alone, 
since  when,  knows. 
■Vou  may  hear  of  and  read  of  but  never 
can  know 
Its  sublimity,  'till  In  person  you  go 
And  look  at  the  waters  as  down  they 
fall 

And  give  praise  to  the  Great  Creator 
of  all. 

TcB,   L.  R.   R..   tlie  green, 
white  and  blue.  God.  alone  Flncc  when, 
knows,"  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  still, 
wo  prefer  the  sublline  conciseness  of 
these  lines  by  an  unknown  poet  of: 
"Niagara.  Niagara, 
"Vou  are  a  staggerer." 
— — 

Can  any  one  of  our  readers  give  tho 
verses  of  a  Bowery  song,  popular  In  the 
early  'BO's  of  the  last  century?  The 
first  verse  runs: 

"Oh,  my  name  is  Jake  Keyser,  I  was 
born  In  Spring  Garden, 
To  make  me  a  preacher,  my  father 
did  try; 

But  It's  no  use  a  blowing,  for  I  am  » 

hard  one. 

And  I  am  bound  to  be  a  butcher,  by 
heavens,  or  die." 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 
There  has  been  a  sign  in  one  of  tho  ] 
prominent  shop  windows  on  Washington  | 
avenue.  Chelsea,  for  the  past  week  or  | 
more  which  reads  as  below.    This  store  , 
Is  near  the  grammar  school  building,  j 
known  as  Carter  school,  and  not  far  i 
from  the  high  school,  which  makes  the  , 
sign  the  more  Interesting.  i 
LA  WAN  MORES 
GROUND  l.BO 

OLD  RESIDENT. 


THE  DELIRIOUS  AGENT 
"The  voice  of  Ponsclle  Is  a  story.  She 
sings;  she  more  than  sings;  she  trans- 
forms situations  and  events  into  glori- 
ous melody.  This  is  the  more  striking 
in  her  records:  in  playing  such  records 
we  feel  her  presence  walking  across  the 
stage  of  our  Imaginations  on  wings  of 
sound." 

CATEGORICAL  CATACOMBS 

As  the  World  Wags:  , 
The  superiority  of  the  feline  tribe  Is  | 
at  last  recognized.  The  rightful  posi- 
tion of  all  cats  win  soon  be  established 
In  this  topsy-turvy  world  of  ,our«,  and 
lit  has  been  strongly  hinted  that  all  tur- 
moil, disorders  and  commotions  will 
right  themselves,  cares  and  troubles  of 
all  nations  will  vanish,  will  flee  like  a 
summer  zephyr  once  cats  aro  reinstated 
In  their  proper  station.  O!  wise  and 
honorable  Memlook  Sultan,  Instigator 
and  founder  of  that  most  famous  refuse 
for  all  unfortunates  belonging  to.  the 

I  feline  tribe  in  the  home  of  the  fathers, 
the  Cairo  of  their  dreams,  "The  moon 

I  of  Heaven  Is  rising  once  again"  when 
cats  sacred  to  thee.    "O  moon  of  my 

!  delight"  are  coming  onco  again  Into 
prominence,  coming  again  to  rule  the 
world    and    to   change   all   wrongs  to 

I  right  through  yie  witchcraft  which  is 
a  cat's  inheritance.  Why  has  it  taken 
SOOO  years  to  realize  the  cause  of  the 
woful  state  of  affairs?  The  CatabalU- 
llve  condition  of  humanity!  Of  wliat 
stuff  are  brains  made  of? 
A  new  era  has  dawned. 
Cats  to  the  front! 

The  immensity  and  imnieasureable- 
ness  of  the  coming  cats'  position  Is  ap- 
palling! The  rtmarkablo  cat  statuo 
that  was  found  In  the  Tut-Ankh-Amcn 
tomb  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
treasure  that  was  brought  to  light.  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  trumpery  thAt  is 
boing  lugged  out  to  clutter  up  the  world 
is  not  in  the  sa.mc  category  with  this 
inviolable  prize.  People  used  to  wor- 
ship cats,  well,  why  don't  they  now? 
This  tomb  opening  Is  destined  to  be- 
come an  eye  opening  and  from  now  on 
cats  will  come  Into  their  own. 

Three  thousand  years  cats  have  been 
goins  to  the  does! 


1 1 


owry  of  this  toaib  Is  by  far 
inijxMtsut    and  moniontous 
oi  the  whole  century;  for  cats  it 
tliem  into  tho  spotliglit.  ns  It 
V  .  :»nd  Rives  poor  humans  son\e\vhnt 
of  un  idea  of  the  sisrnirtcance  and  roiisi?* 
iiuence>  (>f  this  dofrnia.    Rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  fast  being:  formulated  for 
the   STeaiest   ootnfort   and  ronvenienoo 
of  the  whole  feline  tribe  and  the  whole 
tnellK>d  of  a  oat's  livin.sr  is  undergoing 
a  comrlete  change.    The  time  is  com- 
ing:, and  soon,  too,  when  cats  will  rule. 
AA'hether    uplifting:    or    otherwise,  ^.ti^ 
fact  remains.     Cats  will  rule,  no 
will  say  him  nay,  not  even  a  liorser 
M.\RTHA  KINGSBURY  COLBT. 
Bradford. 


As  the  Vorld  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  you  published  a  short 
genialogy  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  A 
relative  of  mine  (much  Interested  in  tho 
.subject  of  genealogy)  stumbled  upon 
this  article,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  de- 
llKhted  she  was  to  find  that  The  Her- 
ald was — as  she  tiiought — running  a  | 
genealogical  column.  Also  because  an 
ancesler  of  Mr.  Johnson's  was  one  of 
her  own  ancestors,  and  she  therefore 
claimed  him  as  a  cousin.  As  she  was 
on  the  point  of  subscribing  to  The  Her- 
ald on  account  of  this  department,  I 
felt  bound  to  tell  her  that  the  publish-  | 
Ing  of  genealogies  was  not  a  permanent  i 
feature  of  the  column. 

She  is  a  former  president  of  the  W, 
C.  T.  U.  and  a  total  abstainer,  from 
principle,  so  I  did  not  tell  her  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  convivial  habits,  but  I  did 
tell  her  of  his  w.  k.  charm,  which  none 
of  the  readers  of  "As  tho  World  Wags'" 
could  fail  to  feel.  F.  C.  V. 

We  were  unaware  that  Mr.  Johnson 
boasted  of  a  "genealogy."  certainly 
never  published  his  family  tree.  He  has 
told  us  of  boyish  adventures  in  his  little 
village  of  the  sixties,  but  he  has  been 
singularly  reticent  concerning  his  par- 
entage. Come  to  thinlc  of  it,  he  once 
said,  and  with  no  little  show  of  pride, 
that  his  great-grandfather,  a  colonel  In 
the  revolutionary  war,  died  a  prisoner, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  told  an  amus- 
ing story  of  a  great-uncle  who  daily 
drank  champagne  in  Jail,  where  he  had 
I  been  lodged  for  debt. — Ed. 


•SALOME''  IN  1924 

-  (At  Covent  Garden  last  montli.) 
^nce  "Salome"  first  crossed  our  path 
toueh,  in  music,  especially,  has  been 
changed,  -whether    for    better  or  for 
worse  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place 
to  stop  to  consider.    What  15  years  ago 
seemed  the  last  word  In  "modernity" 
(hideous  term!)  appears  now  in  places 
to  be  weak  to  the  point  of  washiness, 
and  the  utter  beastliness — It  Is  no  less — 
of  me  final  scene  see.tns  to  be  quite 
Innocuous  today,  whatever  one's  opin- 
ion may  have  been  of  its  "newness"  In 
the  long  ago.     Of  course  the  maimed 
rttes  of  the  scene  of  Salome  and  the 
dish  supposed  to  be  the  charger  upon 
T-hlch  stands  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, but  which,   in   reality,   Is   but  a 
large  rose-water  dish  covered  with  a 
Unen  cloth  stained  red  In  the  middle, 
caxfy.  no  conviction  now  to  the  old, 
whatever   they    may    convey    to  the 
young.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  more 
of  verisimilitude  In  the  "blood-stained" 
eWord  that  once  -was  used — the  sword 
■with-  which  the  prophet  had  been  be- 
heSided  In  the  pit — when  Mme.  Ackte 
first  undertook    the    role    of  Salome. 
Many  will  recall  her  look  of  horror  on 
finding,  after  touching  the  sword,  that 
6h«  had  soiled  her  dainty  hands  with 
the  red  paint — horror  at  the  red  paint, 
not  at  the  tragedy — wliich  red  paint  she 
promptly  rubbed  off  on  to  the  back  of 
a  stalwart  member  of  Herod's  body- 
^ard.     This  w-as  to  all  appearances 
•jtproprtata  enougU  becaiue  of  its  veri- 
similitude; for  it  was  only  after  the' 
event  that  the  truth  transpired  that 
Indeed  Salome  (1.  e.,  Ackte)  was  Just  a 
woman    of    cleanly    habits    first  and 
Salome  afterward. 

Yet,  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  if  it  be 
conceded  that  "Salome"  is  justified  of 
its  place  in  the  opera  literattire,  then 
by  all  means  paint  its  horrors  in  the 
jnost  vivid  hues.— Dally  Telegraph. 


VARIOUS  NOTES 

What  is  a  "Dance  Recital?"  The 
answer  to  that  question  la  really  sim- 
ple enough.  A  dance  recital  is  neither 
a  recital  by  dancers,  nor  a  dance  by 
"recitalists."  It  is  an  entertainment  In 
which  musical  performances  alternate 
with  dances.  The  general  idea  seems 
commendable  enough.  Yet  for  all  that 
has  been  written  about  the  sister  arts, 


It  must  be  aflroltted  that  they  seldom 
behave  In  public  as  sisters  should. 
They  Jostle  one  another;  they  quar- 
rel for  precedence;  they  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  dodges  to  outshine  each  other. 
— Daily  Telegraph 

Frederick  Ranalow  says  that  of  allj 
performing  animal  actors  and  actresses  i 
are  most  retiring  in  the  world.  The 
performing  dog  has  no  fear  of  press 
criticism,  and  he  scores  over  them  all." 


Jans  Baggesen,  during  his  stay  In 
Paris  in  1789,  saw  the  younger  Mile, 
Salnval  In  Voltaire's  "Tancro<de."  On 
his  return  to  Copenhagen  ha  contrlt>-| 

Uted  a  paper  to  the  "Labyrinth"  In 
which  he  thus  expressed  himself.  | 
"In  all  my  life  I  have  ne\'er  suffered  | 
more  weariness,  annoyance  and  disg-ust 
than  during  the  sickening  eternity  of 
time  this  piece  lasted '.  I  'had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  most  intolerable, 
ugliest,  basest,  most  loathsome  sigfht  I 
have  even  seen,  or  could  possibly  ever 
see  on  this  earth.    .    .  •" 


"Siegfried":  The  beginning  of  the 
work  itself,  unlike  the  beginning  of  Die 
Walkucre,  is  one  of  the  awkward  mo-| 
nienls  of  the  trilogy.  Mime,  hammering 
and  pos'turlng  and  rasping  out  his  com- 
ments on  the  situa;tlon,  Siegfried  himself 
entering  with  that  a'bsurd  bear  walking 
on  palpably  human  hind-legs,  do  not  im- 
mediately engage  sympatihy,  and  unless 
the  voices  are  of  superlative  quality, 
which  wa.s  not  the  case  with  tliis  cast, 
t)he  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  first  half 
of  the  opera  employs  only  men's  voices 
is  a  distinct  disadvantage. — London 
Times. 


Max  Smith  cables  from  Milan  to  the 
N.  Y.  Herald-Tribune  that  when  the 
ninth  "sensational  performance  of 
'Nero'  was  given,  there  were  iS.OOO 
written  requests  for  seats,  li>  addition 
to  the  thousands  who  crowded  about  the 
opera  house  in  hopes  of  buying  tickets 
at  the  lltn  hour." 

The  house  for  that  performance  was 
crowded  beyond  capacity,  and  the  re 
ceipts  from  "Nero"  after  the  scale  of 
prices  was  lowered  following  the  second 
presentation,  have  totaled  almost 
$125,000. 

Twenty-four  operas  were  given  in  the 
135  perfonnances,  Toscanlni  himself 
conducting  83  performances. 


Edward  E.  Rice  is  reported  as  looking 
forward  to  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  his 
"Evangeline." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  modem 
Intellectuallsm  has  schooled  itself  to 
despise  what  may  be  called  strong, 
straight-forward  dramatic  effect— the 
sort  of  efTect  at  which  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  past  have  aivitays.  and 
aulte  shamelessly,  aimed.  .  .  .  Where 
is  the  harm  In  a  thrilling  scene?  The 
theatre  which  refuses  to  thrill  us  re- 
jects the  most  characteristic  part  of  its 
birthright.  Psychological  and  psycho- 
analytic Investigation,  moral  edification. 
Immoral  titlllatlon,  pathos,  paradox  and 
humor— all  these  things  we  can  find 
In  literature.  But  where  else  than  to 
the  theatre  shall  we  go  for  the  Inde- 
scribable thrill  which  Is  the  very  es- 
sence of  drama?  For  my  part,  I  find  the 
latter-day  theatre  Insufficiently  melo- 
dramatic—William Archer. 


Strauss's  "Salome"  In  London:  It  was 
Interesting  to  notice  that  the  present 
production  is  not  bound  by  the  bowd- 
lerized text  prepared  for  England  in 
1910.  Salome  no  longer  asks  for  the 
blood  of  the  prophet,  but  for  the  he,^d 
of  Jochanaan,  and  when  she  gets  a  dish 
covered  with  a  disgustingly  blood- 
stained napkin,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  head  is  irnderneath  the  napkin. 
Mme.  Ljungberg  could  succeed  In  mak- 
ing us  suppose  anything,  for  while  she 
Is  singing  her  ecstatic  finale  one  has  :  o 
attention  to  waste  on  stage  properties. 

Robert  Edmond  Jones's  series  of  draw- 
ings for  Shelley's  Cencl  form  a  special 
feature  of  Theatre  Arts  Monthly  for 
June.  Another  set  of  interesting  draw- 
ings are  by  Walter  Rene  Ftierst,  stage 
designer  to  Fermin  Gemelr,  director  of 
of  the  Paris  Odeon,  who  will  visit 
America.  An  article  on  "The  Independent 
Art  of  the  Dance"  by  Ru'th  St.  Denis, 
"Seeing  the  Point"  hy  Stark  Young.  '"Phe 
Actor  Plays  His  Part"  by  Ashley 
Dukes,  and  some  drawings  for  "The  Em- 
peror Jones"  by  Elenore  Abbott  based 
1  on  dynamic  symmetry  are  features  of 
I  tho  issue.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  con- 
tributes an  -unpublished  poem  on 
Eleanora  Duse  ;  his  daughter,  Rosamond, 
appears  in  Theatre  Arts  Bookshelf.  J 

OUR  PLAYS  IN  LONDON  \ 

(By  IRMA  KRAFT) 
There  should  be  some  one  logical 
reason  why  so  many  American  plays 
fall  In  London— why  our  most  cher- 
ished successes  the  dramas,  to  which, 
as  a  people,  we  react  and  respond,  do 
not  always  succeed  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  reality  there  are  a  variety 
of  reasons;  curious,  un-named  preju- 
dices and  convictions;  latent,  perhaps 
submerged  national  tastes  and  rtiffer- 


Wlicn  Jones  is  told  that  he  bears  a  clkse  resemblance  to  Robinson,  or^ 
when  Robinson  is  mistaken  for  Jones,  the  two  are  thereupon  sorely  vexed, 
^ey  turn  in  their  hatred  against  the  one  that  informed  them  of  the 
resemblance. 

A  j>aragrraph  ■was  published  many  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  Ed-ward  VII)  and  Henry  James  looked  alike. 
Mr.  George  F.  Babbit,  then  -writing  for  The  Boston  Herald,  made  this 
cpjument:   "It  is  seldom  that  two  men  have  such  hard  luck." 

,  The  production  of  Boito's  "Nero"  at  Milan  brought  -with  it  the  question 
whether  the  singer  taking  the  part  of  the  Emperor  should  show  a  clean 
ftfce  or  sport  -whiskerage.  M.  Toudouze  has  also  been  inspired  to  dis- 
course learnedly  and  agrreeably  on  Nero's  face.  Not  long  ago  Albert 
Lambert,  playing  Nero  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  was  reproached  by  M. 
Boissy  for  wearing  a  beard,  while  according  to  an  old  representation  of 
the  Emperor  he  was  beardless  with  a  fat  double  chin. 

M.  Toudouze  maintains  that  it  is  easier  to  present  on  the  stage  the 
likeness  of  Don  Quixote,  Faust,  Werther,  Prometheus,  than  to  represent, 
■without  exciting  discussion,  persons  who  lived,  as  Louis  XIV,  Mary  Stuart, 
Richelieu,  Henry  VIII,  Nero. 

Nero  lived  at  a  time  when  artists  flourished.  He  was  surely  of  suflPi- 
cient  importance  to  be  portrayed. 

H.  Lambert  took  the  part  of  the  Nero  about  18  years  old.  There  are 
busts  and  idealized  portraits  of  him.  The  bust  in  the  Louvre  shows  him 
•with  fat,  shaved  chin;  portrayed  as  Apollo  in  the  Pio  Clementino  Museum, 
Ife -is  beardless;  he  is  beardless  in  the  bronze  medallion  in  Paris;  as 
mounted  on  a  horse  in  the  Naples  Museum;  but  Nero  in  all  of  them  is  the 
Nero  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina.  Representations  of  the  very  young 
itero  are  also  to  be  eliminated. 


.  Two  effigies  remain  to  be  considered:  one,  realistic,  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Emperors  in  Rome;  he  is  bearded;  the  other,  idealized,  at  Naples 
and  he  is  beardless.    The  two  represent  the  young  Emperor. 

What  is  an  actor  to  do?  The  answer  is  easy,  although  M.  Toudouzii 
does  not  give  it.  Let  Nero  appear  in  the  first  act  with  a  beard.  Then 
will  be  ample  time  for  him  to  shave  during  the  first  wait,  for  the  waits  ii 
Parisian  theatres  are  long,  very  long. 


To  present  men  and  women  that  lived,  whose  portraits  have  a  certain 
authenticity,  is  not  always  easy.  Napoleon  has  figured  in  many  plays,  and 
iii  some  Instances  the  resemblance — as  far  as  the  portraits  and  busts  go — 
has  been  startling.  There  have  been  two  or  three  men  who  in  everyday 
life  looked  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  the  play  about  George  Sand  was 
piSrfonned  here  and  familiar  faces  seen — ^those  of  Chopin,  Musset,  et  als.-^ 
the  resemblance  was  not  striking.  Mr.  Arliss  made  up  well  as  Disraeli, 
but  it  was  said  that  -while  Disraeli's  face  was  immobile,  Mr.  Arliss,  as  an  j 
accomplished  actor,  showed  workings  of  the  mind  by  facial  expression. 
Then  there  was  Paganini  as  represented  by  Mr.  Arliss;  there  was  Alex- 
ander  Hamilton. 

■  •  We  once  saw  and  heard  in  a  London  music  hall  a  vnolinist,  who  was 
billed  as  "Paganini  Redivivus."  He  was  made  up  with  considerable  skill 

to  look  like  the  wizard  of  the  bow,  but  when  he  began  to  fiddle  !  His 

name  was  Richard  M.  Levey,  who  some  years  before  had  given  a  strange 
impersonation  at  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  entitled  "Paganini's 
Ghost." 


We  have  seen  even  the  Smith  Brothers  of  cough  drop  fame  success- 
fully portrayed  in  a  revue.  Lydia  Pinkham,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledg^e, 
has  thus  far  escaped  the  honor;  at  least  we  have  not  seen  her  on  the 
Btage. 


Mr.  Channing  Pollock  was  in  London  last  month  and  was  reasonably 
busy  in  expressing  his  views,  which,  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
were  "forcible  and  unequivocal."  This  has  a  familiar  sound.  Strange  to 
say,  he  was  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  "The  Fool." 

He  has  completed  "The  Enemy,"  in  which  he  shows  the  effect  of  the 
recent  war  on  an  every-day  family.  "The  action  takes  place  in  Austria  an(i 
all- the  characters  are  of  that  nationality.  I  have  striven  to  reflect,  faith; 
fully  and  honestly,  the  feelings  of  a  small  group  of  people  whom  for  fiv 
years  we  regarded  as  the  Enemy.  The  first  act  pictures  them  a  contented 
and  happy  family.  Then  comes  the  moment  when  the  head  of  it  is  or 
dered  to  the  front,  leaving  the  wife  and  girls  a  prey  to  anxiety.  Such 
cases  could  be  paralleled  indefinitely  in  England.  And  yet  how  many  ol 
us  have  tried  to  realize  that  our  emotions  were  not  more  cruelly  dis- 
traught than  those  of  the  Austrians?  The  truth  is,  nations  have  the 
J^ost  extraordinary  misconceptions  about  each  other,  which  a  more  in- 
timate knowledge  of  and  greater  sympathy  with  facts  would  go  far  to 
dissipate.  Hatred,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  is  incontrovertibly  the 
product  of  ignorance.  And  in  these  few  words  you  will  find  the  moral,  if 
moral  there  be,  of  'The  Enemy.' " 

"The  Fool"  has  a  moral:  "The  Enemy"  has  a  moral.  Would  it  not 
be  an  agreeable  relief  if  Mr.  Pollock  were  to  -^-rite  an  immoral  play,  a 
mildly  immoral  one,  for  we  would  not  have  him  wallow  Jn  wickedness. 


Dr.  Percy  C.  Buck,  in  his  little  volume,  "The  Scope  of  Music,"  ptAlis"  41 
in  London,  points  out  that  criticism  is  not  the  statement  of  pers  J 
preference: 

"When  a  man  says  'I  hate  Beethoven's  symphonies,  he  is  hot  ventur- 
ing into  criticism,  he  is  letting  off  steam;  though  if  he  says  it  often  enough 
shallow  people  may  tell  him  not  to  be  so  'critical.'  But  when  a  man  says, 
as  one  said  recently  to  me,  'After  hearing  modern  music  I  always  feel 
that  Beethoven  was  trying  to  say  something  for  which  the  words  hadn't 
been  invented,'  then  we  have  a  critical  remark  which  might  furnish  dis- 
cussion for  a  happy  ending." 

Apropos  of  the  place  of  music  among  the  fine  arts: 
"But  if  you  feel  tempted  to  preen  yourself  on  your  intellectual  ism 
I  would  ask  whether,  if  you  were  compelled  to  choose,  you  would  prefer 
to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  amidst  good  pictures  and  good  music  ac- 
companied by  bad  cookery  and  bad  smells,  or  with  the  words  good  and 
bad  transposed.  The  answer  we  should  all  give  may  be  a  little  humiliat- 
ing to  our  pride,  but  it  clears  the  air  of  pretentiousness,"  , 

Rosa  Sucher,  a  famous  singer  in  Wagnerian  operas,  reitred  from  the 
stage  in  1899,  when  she  was  50  years  old.  It  is  now  reported  that,  sick, 
bed-ridden,  poverty  stricken,  she  is  living  in  a  little  inn  near  Aix-la-Cha- 


Rosa  §uchef,  a  famous  singer  in  Wmgnci  ..in  opi  ras,  retired  from  t!' 
n«nie  to  Hasselbeck.    She  married  Joseph  Sucher,  a  celebrated  operat 
coBductor.  who  died  in  1908.    Rosa  appeared  in  Boston  on  April  1,  18i),', 
when  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  performed  for  the  first  time.    She  was  a 
tempestuous  Isolde,  violent  in  song  and  action.   Walter  Datnrosch  brought 
her  to  this  country  from  Berlin.    In  "My  Musical  Life,"  he  says  that  she 
■invested  Isolde  with  a  gentle,  womanly  dignity,  but  vocally  she  wa.s  no 
longer  quite  in  Tier  prime."    Perhaps  she  was  "gentle,"  in  comparison 
with  such  a  shouter  as  Mme.  Klafaky,  but  she  was  a  raging  Amazon  in 
comparison  with  Mme.  Tei-nina.    When  Mme.  Sucher  sang  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  her  companions  in  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  were  Marie  Brema,  and 
Messrs.  Alvary,  Schwartz,  Thomson,  Fischer  and  Zdanov.    Alvary,  the 
son  of  the  painter  Andreas  Achenbach,  wIjo  did  not  wish  him  to  go  on  the 
^tage,  was  a  matinee  idol.    In  looks  he  was  an  ideal  Siegfried,  less  im- 
pressive as  Tristan,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  singers  that  ever 
burst  out  of  Germany.    Marie  Brema — her  name  was  Minny  Fehrmann — 
is  living  in  London;  Alvary  and  Fischer  are  dead.  | 
,-Tices.    And  yet,  simmered  down  to  a,   ^  whi<-ii  will  presont  tlio  ooUkcIciI  sound.f 
fundamental  the  great  basic  reason,  the  ,  ■  ;  cMunly  iis  they  arc  rocolvod.     It  does 
salient  motif  of  the  failure,  seems  to  ',     nol  seem  to  me  the  transmittlngr  apv'ii- 
me  to  resolve  Itself  Into  a  question  of,,  latiis  that  Is  wTone.  luif  tho  roctlviiiK 


■  of  Aiiu'iii  .I  B  JOUUKOI-  Loni- 
•ul   feels  Miire  that  any  lack 
...  i.ible  conipouillon*  will  be  but 
I  temporary. 

The  society,  therefore,  looks  forward 
'to  the  reception  In  the  coming  autumn 
I  of  compositions  of  vital  Interest  and 
joompi'tint  musicianship  which  can  be 
1  published  with  satisfaction  to  Us  niem- 
1  bcrx. 

WIIvLIAM  BUIINET  TUTHILL. 

Secretary. 
Secretary's  office,  185  Madison  ave- 
nue. New  York.    Room  1201. 


national  psychology.    The  vital  dlfCer- 
.   •  s  of  the  two  people,  American  and  I 
:9h;   the  tremendous  dissimilarity  I 
.  oen  the  tastes  of  the  two  nations;  ^ 
I  the  perhaps  atavistic  opposition  in  the  ^ 
Ideals  and  forms  of  culture. 
As  an  American,  steeped  In  and  loving  ^ 
'  .\merican  drama,  comprehending  it  as  ^ 
1  nnly  an  American  can,  may  1  be  par- 
doned the  personal  note  when  I  say  that  [ 
for  many  years  I  have  journeyed  across  . 
the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  becom-  '. 
\ng  cognizant  of  and  acquainted  with  , 
I  the  Engrlish  drama?    I  find,  then,  that 
the   two   nations   are     as     varied  In 
theatrical  tasts  as  they  are  different  In 
psychology-.     The   Englishman,  bathed 
In  and  Impregnated  by  his  deference  to 
the  magnificent  force  of  his  traditions, 
his  standards,  and  with  the  quality  of 
his  repression  permeating  Into  his  veiry 

soul — the  Englishman,  to  whom  raw 
!  emotion  spe'lls  crude  art,  gaucherie,  the 
'  symbols  of  the  bounder;  wljose  actors 
I  must  be  the  people  but  recently  come 
from  among  hie  midat,  the  cherished 
figures  of  his  drawing-room,  his  tea- 
I  tables,  his  race  meets,  or  his  hunt! 

The    Englishman,    urged    by  earliest 
[  educational   forces   to   exalt   a  perfect 
I  mask  of  the  emotions,  trained  through 
I  all  his  impressionable  years  to  repress 
j  the  expression  of  intuitional  or  invol- 
'  untary  passion.    The  American,  natural, 
[  naive,    exuberant,    delighting    in  the 
quick,  impulsive  outpourings  of  soul  and 
I  mind   and   heart,    taught   from  earliest 
'  school  days,  through   high  school  and 
:  college,  to  be  himself:  to  prove  his  value 
■  by  the  expression  of  his  individuality, 
I  and  to  hew  his  path  by  being  the  "'cap- 
j  tain  of  his  soul,"  by  discarding  often 
1  the  heritage  of  his  grandfather:  by  rls- 
i  Ing,    lilm.'self,    from    overalls    and  shirt 
1  sleeves,  to  millions  and  the  Presidency. 
To  rise  by  the  might  of  his  own  eftert. 
by  virtue   of  his  brain   and   his  own 
'  strong  right  arm.    Most  of  all,  by  being 
himself,   without  reference   to  antece- 
dents, heritage,  or  tradition.  This  seenit 
to  me  the  basic  reasons  for  the  wide 
divergence  in  dramatic  tastes. 


Tii.  .Mu.Vrr.r.,Mri"'ot  ^Y'^'-^'fJlf^  Act  IU> 

ParilfBl;  Holy  Ornll  i"^'''^',,     ,.  .Ir.il 
I.K>hi!ngrln  ;  i>roc»wlon  l"  "  " 
nienti;  o\?'rlur« 
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MUSICAL  BROADCASTING 

(By  Pllsori  Young) 
Concerning  mufical  sounds  trans 
mitted  and  received  by  wireless,  certali 
data  also  have  presented  themselve; 
with  something  like  consistency 
Among  orchep^tra  Instruments  the  twc 
whose  notes  r  have  found  coming 
throuRh  my  receiver  with  the  greatest 
fidelity  to  the  original  are.  oddlj 
enough,  the  flute  and  the  glockenspiel 
(or,  as  I  imagine,  the  substituted 
instrument  known  as  the  celeste). 
At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
surprising,  accidental  and  capricious  as- 
sociation; but  when  one  considers  that 
for  pure  tone — that  is,  the  tone  least 
encumbered  With  harmonies  and  over- 
tones— the  ilute  and  the  celeste,  which 
Is  an  instrument  really  composed  of 
steel  tuning-forks,  -are  probably  the 
purest  tones  In  the  orchestra,  an  inter- 
esting and  hopeful  piece  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  provided. 

If  It  is  the  purest  tones  that  are  best 
reproduced  in  an  Instrument,  we  have 
at  once  a  line  for  the  scientific  designer 
to  work  upon.    At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale   the  worst  and  most  untruthful 
sound  reproduced  In  the  receiver  is  the 
j,tone  o£  Big  Ben  at  Westminster  strik- 
ing the  hour.    The  fundamental  note  Is 
j  not  heard  at  all,  and  only  tTie  rattling 
I  clangor  of   the   harmonies   and  upper 
partials  comes  to  the  listener. 

Next  to  the  flute,  I  would  .say  that 
the  most  satisfactory  tone  that  comes 
through  a  wireless  receiver  is  the  upper 
I  register  of  the  bassoon,   which  again 
I  confirms  my  theory  about  pure  tone, 
I  Drum.«i.  it  need  hardly  be  said,  come 
thioiigh   not   as   notes  but   merely  as 
sounds,  and  more  like  noise  than  sound. 
They  are  totally  without  pitch  of  any 
kind  except  that  they  sound  out  of  tlm.j 
with  everything  else.     1  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  for  wireless  reproduction  as 
it  at  present   exists  drums   should  be 
suppressed  altogether  in  the  orchestra, 
as  the  noise  they  make  only  serves  fur- 
ther to  confound  the  already  muddled 
tones   ol  the   itnor  and   bass  instru- 
M  ments. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  that  what 
I  IS  wanted  in  the  design  of  instruments 
:for  broadcast  reception  is  some  kind 
I  of    <  onipc-n.«atlng    or    smoothing  unit 


apparatus.  The  transmitter  boars  every 
sound  and  sends  it  along.  The  receiver 
finds  certain  sounds  easier  to  r.tpi'"du'^e 
than  others,  and  so  reproduces  them, 
while  the  sounds  which  present  a  diffi- 
culty to  It  are  either  diminished  or  not 
heard  at  all.   The  Ignoble  tones  of  the 
gramophone  is  the  Scylla  of  the  broad- 
cast receiving  designer;  his  Charybdls 
Is  the  round,  hollow,  ccholn;?  bone  pro- 
duced by  power-valve  amplification.  The 
first  is  the  more  common  fault.  Tone 
In  the  wireless  receiver  tends  to  come 
out  flat  rather  than  round.    The  middle 
pitch  sounds  In  the  middle  register  are 
true  out  of  all  proportion  to  sounds  in 
the  extreme  registers,  and  instruments 
of  percussion  set  up  a  deadly  disturb- 
ance in  th-  acoustfcR  of  broadcasting. 
It  is  a  fascinating  study,  if  only  because 
It  is  in  so  rapid  a  state  of  transition. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  In  a  year  or  very  ,i 
little   more   the   kind   of  faults   that  1 1; 
have  been  attempting  to  describe  will  ij 
almost  all  Have  been  eliminated  from 
ordinary    apparatus.     Hence    the  pos- 
sible  usefulness  of  even   rough  notes 
like  this. 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

William  Hazlltt  reviewing  in  the 
Examiner  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden  in  1814: 

I     "Of  Mr.  Conway's  Romeo  we  cannot 


)  speak  with  patience.    His  acting  is 
'  nui.sance  to  the  stage.    The  tolerating^ 
such  a  performer  in  principal  parts  i^ 
a  disgrace  to  the  national  cliaracterj 
j  We    saw    several    foreigners  laughing 
]  with  mischievous  delight  at  this  mon- 
i  strous  burlesque   of  the   character  of 
Romeo.     He  bestrides  the  stage  like  a 
'  Colossus,  throws  his  arms  into  the  air 
like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  and  his 
i  motion   is   as   unwieldy  as  that  of  a 
young  elephant.     His   voice  breaks  in 
I  thunder  on  the  ear  like  Cargantua's, 
but  when  he  pleases  to  be  soft  he  is  'the 
very  beadle  to  the  amorous  sigh.'  A 
contemporary  critic  has  said,  'What  a 
pity  that  the   thing  can   speak!'  We 
should  add,    'What  a  pity  that  it  is 
seen!'  Mr.  Coates's  absurdities  are  tame 
and  trifling  in  comparison.     1'here  is, 
wc  suppose,  no  reason  why  this  pre- 
posterous phenomenon  should  not  be  at 
once  discarded  from  the  stage  but  for 
the   suppressed  titter  of  secret  satis- 
faction   which   circulates    through  the 
dress,  boxes  whenever  he  appears.  Why 
does  ho  not  marry." 


When  the  Plonzaley  quartet  gave  a 
concert  In  London  on  April  2(i,  they  ' 
put  Vaughan  Williams  quarti't  In  G 
minor  between  quartets  by  Mozart  and 
Haydn.  The  quartet  by  Williams, 
written  about  15  years  ago,  had  been 
revised.  As  regards  the  placing  of  It, 
the  I'lmes  said: 

"That  Is  where  our  native  works, 
which  we  dare  to  hope  are  rather  good, 
should    be    placed,    between    two  un- 
doubted masterpieces.    They  show,  no 
doubt,   what  is   weak,   but  still  more 
what  is  strong:  thoy  remind  us  what 
to    look    for — the    buoyant    flight,  the 
niceties  of  balance  and  conciiinlty,  but 
also,  since  we  have  now  lost  sight  of 
the  problems  they  had  to  solve,  they 
Instigate  us  to  wHtch  those  that  are 
being  solved  for  us  now,  and  to  weigh 
without  pryudice,  and  unhelped  by  aa- 
eociatlon,  tie  new  appeal  to  the  senses. 
Of  these  problems  and  this  appeal  there 
is  decidedly  most  in  the  tirst  movement, 
and  not  a  little  in  the  romance;  in  the 
finale  the  matter  is  argued,  but  with- 
out any  very  apparent  solution.  The 
players  put  this  in  their  first  concert 
as  a  pretty  piece  of  courtesy,  which 
was     much    appreciated."     We  read 
that    Mr.    Eetti    played    his  "newly 
acquired   Guarnerlus    del   Jesu,  which 
once    belonged    to    Sainton."    It  ap- 
peio-s    that    Mr.    Bailly    is    still  the 
viola  player  of  the  quartet,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  row  In  which  he  did  not 
figure  gracefully;  but  he  will  not  play 
in  the  quartet  next  season,  and  will  bo 
replaced  by  a  brother  of  Mr.  d'Archam- 
beau. 

POPS  PROGRAMS 

The  musical  centre,  in  fact  the  only 
music  of  Boston  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  to  be  found  at  the  Pop  conce.rts 
in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Jacchia's  full- 
sized  symphony  orchestra  provides  music 
for  all  tasts,  while  refreshments  and 
conversation  make  the  Pops  the  musi- 
cal life  of  the  summer  par  excellence. 
The  week's  programs  follow: 


CHAMBER  PRIZE 

The  Society  for  the  Publication  of 
American  Music-  will  Teoe.ive,  not  later 
than  Oct.  15;  1924,  briginai  composi- 
tions by  American  citizens  for  submis- 
sion to  its  advisory  board  for  recom- 
mendation for  publication  in  Its  sixth 
season  of  1924-1925.  The  compositions 
must  be  submitted  under  assumed 
names  or  devices,  with  the  actual 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  in 
a  sealed  envelope  on  which  is  ivrltten 
the  assumed  name  or  device.  Each 
manuscript  must  Be  accompanied  with 
adequate  postage  for  its  return  as 
"first-class  matter,"  otherwise  it  will 
not  be  sent  back  after  thp'  examination. 
The  number  of  works  submitted  by  any 
one  composer  cannot  exceed  two.  The 
manuscripts  to  be  submitted  must  be 
in  the  custody  of  the  society's  secretary 
not  later  than  Oct.  15,  192  J.  It  is  under- 
.s-tood  that  If  any  of  these  requirements 
is  not  complied  with,  the  .society  will 
be  at  liberty  to  return  the  submitted 
manuscript  without  examination. 

The  society  gives  consideration  only 
to  chamber  music.  It  cannot  consider 
orchestral  works,  short  solo  pieces  of 
any  kind,  or  songs,  unless  the  latter  are 
written  for  a  group  of  instruments  ac- 
companying the  voice.  The  society,  In 
choosing  for  publication.  lays  stress  on 
the  musical  merit  of  the  work  submit- 
ted: It  places  no  restriction  on  the 
number  or  combination  of  instruments 
used  for  chamber  work. 

The  society  selects  the  compositions 
for  publication  with  care  and  onlv  after 
examinations  have  been  made  "by  its 
advisory  committee.  Those  that  dis- 
appoint because  of  mediocrity  will  not 
be  accepted.  Should  the  society  fall 
to  receive  compositions  meeting  its 
standards,  publication  will  be  omitted 
for  a  season. 


MONDAY 

March,  "The  Favorite  Regiment"  ....  Ertel 
Overture.  "Morning,  Noon  and  Night  In 

Vienna"   Suppe 

Waltz,    "Spanish    Serenade"  Metra 

Fantasia.  "Thais"   Massenet 

Ballet  suite.  "Nutcracker" ....  Tchaikovsky 

Miserere  "11  Trovatore"  Verd! 

prelude   Rachmanlnov 

F'jrst  Hungarla  Rhapsody  Liszt 

Selection.   "Orange   Blossoms"  Herbert 

.\fro-Ainerlcan  Folk  Songs. Arr.  hy  Jacchl* 
Introduction   to   Act  III,  "Lohengrin" 

Wagn 

TUESDAY 

Coronation  March   Svendsen 

Overture  to  "The  Sicilian  Vespers" .  .Verdi 
Fantasia.  "Eugen  Onegin"  ...  .Tchaikovsky 
Boston  Square  and   C'ompa.ss  Club  Choir 
Magic  Fire  Music  from  "The  Valkyries" 

Wagner 

S»ronRCle   Brureau 

Indian  nirge   Seydel 

Polovtslan   Dances   from    "Prince  Igor' 

Borodin 

Selection,  "Lucia  dl  Lammermoor" 

Donizetti 

Waltz,  "Voices  of  Spring"  Strauss 

Karandole   Bizet 

WEDNESDAY 
Scandinavian  Program 

Entrance  of  the  Boyards  Halvorsen 

Overture  to  "Fingal's  Cave"  ..  Mendelssohn 

Waltz,  "Artist's  Life"  Strauss 

Fantasia.  "La  Boheme"  Puccini 

Suite.  "Peer  Gynt"  Orleg 

Romanr.e,  violin  solo.  Julius  Theodorowicz 

Sve.'j  ^sen 

Waltz  in  A  minor  GrIeg-Jac-hia 

Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  2.  .  .  .-.Sven.T.sen 
Dance  of  the  Hours,  from  "La  Gloconda  " 

Ponchlelil 

Serenade   -  Plerne 

Triumphant  March.  "Sigurd  Jorsalfar" 

Grieg, 

THURSDAY  ^ 

Proce.ssion  ol'  Bacchus  Dellbes 

Overture  to   "Oberon"  Weber 

Waltz.  "Gay  Butterfly"  Hawjey 

Fantasia.  "Iris"   Mascagnl 

Ballet  Suite.  "Nutcracker" ...  Tchaikovsky 
"Reve  Angellque"  (with  organ) .  Rubinstein 
Scherzlno  from  the  Slntonletta .  .Chadwick 

Ride  or  the  Valkyries  Wagner 

Rhapsody,   "Espana"  Chabrler 

Camellia  Gavotte   Jacchia 

InvltatloD  to  the  Dance  Weber-Berlioz 

FRIDAY 

Entire  house  taken  by  the  Na;1onaI  For- 
eign Trade  Convention.  All  other  night* 
open  to  the  public. 

SATURDAY 

Overtura  to  "Masanlel  o"  . .  .  -  Auber 

Waltzea  from  "The  Rose  Cavalier" 

U.  Strauss 

The  Larlt   Gllnka-.Iacchla 

F,intasla,  "Madame  Butterfly'"  Puccini 

Overture.  "The  Bartered  Tirlde".  .Smetana 
Harp  solo  (Mr.  Alfred  li'oly).  Forest 

Brook   Splndtor 

Spanish  Dance.  "Cachuca  '  Iladley 

Kicond  Hun?arlan  RhAnsody  Liszt 

Selection.  "La  Travlata"  Verdi 

Turkish  Patrol   Mlchaells 

Waltz,  "Jolty  Fellows"  Vollstedt 

SUNDAY 
Wagner  Program 
March,  "Huldlgune" 
Die  Feen.  "Th*  Falrl.'S,"  ov»rtur« 
Tristan  and  (soldo;  "Love-Death" 
The  Rhino  Gold;  Entrance  of  the  Gods  ZM» 

Valhalla 
TV,^.  VAlUvrlpa-  Made  flrc  music 


The  Herald  has  received  a  copy  of 
"Thrt  Better  UnderstandlnB."  a  drama 
In  three  acts,  by  A.  K.  Thomas  and 
Clayton  Hamilton.  The  play  In  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  chief  characters  are  three  In 
number,  John  Newton,  his  wife,  Grace, 
and  Phlltp  Olbbs,  Americana,  living  In 
Westchester  county.  N.  Y.  The  time 
Is  the  present.  They  supply  the  dra- 
matic Interest.  A  widow,  more  or  less 
coquettlrih;  her  Importunate,  never  dis- 
couraged wooer,  Foster;  a  mildly  amus- 
ing clergyman,  a  nMrse  of  the  familiar 
type — they  are  not  essential  to  the  study 
of  domestic  life. 

The  theme  is  as  follows:  How  the 
seeming  neglect  of  a  romantic  wife  by 
a  husband,  "a  good  provider,"  but  en- 
grossed in  his  business,  may  break  the 
tie,   especially   If  an  attractive  young  ; 
man,  who  Is  at  leisure,  plays  the  de-  | 
voted  admirer.    It's  an  old  theme,  but  . 
the  dramatists  have  introduced  a  sr-one  j 
which  should  be  effective  on  the  stage 
(provided  it  be  well  played),  as  It  Is  in- 
teresting In  the  reading.    Grace  thinks 
that  her  husband  is  no  longer  deeply  at- 
tached to  her.     She  Is  jealous  of  his 
business.     PhlUp  and  she  are  thrown 
much  together,  for  he  and  John  are  In 
tiniato  friend.s.    John  is  trying  to  ob- 
tain a.  secretaryship  at  the  embassy  In 
I  Paris  for  Philip,  who  thinks  It  would 
I  be  prudent  as  well  as  desirable  for  him 
to  go.     Grace   is  dismayed  when  she 
learns  that  Philip  may  leave  her.  Tnelr 
conversation  l.as  already  been  danger- 
ously sentimental.     John,  seeing  that 
his  wife  Is  unhappy,  asks  Philip  to  find 
out  the  reason.     He   Is  then  told  by 
his  sister,  the  widow,  that  Philip  is  In 
love  with  Grace.    John  concludes  that 
it  is  his  d'uty  to  hand  her  over  to  her 
lover   if  slie  really   loves  him.  John 
goes  away  on  business  for  a  night  and 
asks  Philip  to  guard  the  house.  Grace 
asks  Philip  to  kiss  her  good-night,  but 
he  keeps  cool  r.nd  bids  her  to  go  away. 
He  sleeps  on  a  davenport  In  his  dinner 
coat.    Grace  and  he  debate  what  they 
should  do  and  must  do. 

The  one  chief  scene  Is  that  In  which 
Philip  tells  John  on  his  return  that  he 
cannot  take  the  appointment  because 
he  i.s  In  love  with  a  married  woman  and 
cannot  leave  her.  Grace  comes  In  and 
the  question  is  discussed  as  If  the  affair 
were  not  their  own.  The  situation  Is 
uncommon;  the  dialogue  Is  simple  and 
tense.  Whether  the  scene  could  i\o3- 
slbly  be  enacted  In  real  life  is  here  a 
pointless  question;  It  Is  dramatic;  It  is 
possible. 

The  problem  is  solved  In  the  third  act 
without  undue  sentlmentalism.  and  at 
the  end  there  Is  ample  opportunity  for 
an  emotional  actress. 


.We  quoted  an  English  writer  who 
complained  that  only  the  Princess  Mary 
of  the  Hrltlsh  royal  family  showed  any 
interest  In  mMslc.  We  have  received 
the  following  letter: 

"If  is    quite    natural  that  Princess 
Mary  should  be  the  only  member  of  the 
royal  family    to    take  an     Interest  In 
music  In  Kngland,  as  she  Is  the  only 
musical  one!   She  has  quite  a  nice  Utile 
singing  voice  and  is  very  fond  of  music, 
She  Inherits  the  taste  from  he*  grand- 
mother. Queen  Alexandra,  who  used  to 
play  the   piano   well,   but  Alexandra's 
mother,  old  Queen  Louise  of  Denmark, 
was  a  fixst  class  pianist,  better  than 
many    professionals.     Queen    Mary  of 
England  has  no  taste  for  music  at  all. 
nor  have  any  of  her  sons.   Queen  Mary 
Is  a  splendid  organizer  and  would  have 
made  a  fine  business  woman;  she  loves 
groing  through  hospitals  and  thoroughly 
inspects  them;  the  staff  at  the  hospital 
are     always     greatly     astonished  and 
flattered  at  the  thorough  grip  the  Queen 
has  on  their  work.    One  person  can't 
have   all   the   gifts!    Queen  Alexandra 
hated  going  through  hospitals,  and  al- 
ways did  It  most  superficially,  showing 
how  uninterested  she  was.   As  you  can 
imagine,  the  two  queens  have  exactly 
opposite  temperaments  and  have  never 
got  along  well   together.  Queen  Alex- 
andra had  beautiful  taste  In  dress  and 
Queen  Mary  has  ]io  taste;  to  this  day, 
at  7S  years  old.  Queen  Alexandra  dyes 
her  hair  while  her  daughter-in-law,  who 
had  beautiful  fair  brown  hair,  allowed 
her  hair  to  show   that  it  had  turned 
pure  white   four 'years  ago.  Princew 
Beatrice     (Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg)    plays   the    piano    well   and  her 
driuehter  (the  Queen  of  Spain)  has  a 
Rood  contralto  voice.    Queen  Marie  of 
Rum^^nla   (a  grand-daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  of   England)    plays  the  piano 
beautifully    and    her   daughter.  Queen 
Marie  of  Jugo-Slavla,  plays  equally  well. 
The  latter,    Marie    of    Jugo-Slavla,  Is 
called  "Jackie"  by  her  intimate  friends; 
vhe  Is  a  very  lively  girl  and  plays  a 


^  Ri'oil  camp  of  tonnls.  She  was  edu-  [ 
■!  Kn  ;i.ind,  where  sho  was  at  a  I 
.1    for   girls   near  Ascot. 
■   Ki   :^  ^  -'lier.    the   liuke   of  Edln- 
rfih  ^^Jueell    Victoria's    second  son), 
u  wonderful   violinist   (If  he  had 

■  n  born  In  ii  private  station  he  would 
-  t-  become  famous  throuKh  his  play- 
He  was  also  very  tempermental). 

■  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Belgians  plays 
the  violin  well  and  is    very    fond  of 
nnislc.    Her  eldest  son.   Crown   Prince  . 
'     <:<old.  Is  also  musical,^  while  her  only 

a.wighter.  Princess  Marie  Jose,  hag 
taste  for  music  at  all." 

OFFENBACHIAN  REVIVAL 

Offenbach's  "l>es  Bavards"  was  re- 
vived recently  at  the  Opera  Comlque. 
Paris,  but  with  little  success.  The 
libretto,  based  on  a  talc  by  Cervante.?. 
seemed  singularly  only  fashioned  in  its 
humor,  and  the  music  less  sparkling 
than  that  In  many  other  operettas  bear- 
ing Offenbach's  name.  We  allude  to 
this  revival  because  the  operetta  was 
produced  in  English  at  the  Boston  The- 
atre on  June  3,  1874.  by  the  Alice  Oates 
company,  and  "William  Ji.  Crane  then 
took  the  part  of  Sarmentio.  Allo« 
Oates  played  the  adventurer,  Roland. 
Harry  Allen,  J.  It.  Jones  and  Nellie 
Larkelle  were  in  the  company.  AV.  H. 
Woodfield  played  the  chattering  wife, 
the  part  taken  at  the  Boston  Theatre  in 
June,  1S77,  by  that  excellent  comedian, 
John  Howson,  who  then,  with  ths  tenor, 
Ijaurent— was  ho  not  one  of  Mrs. 
,  Oates's  husbands? — C.  H.  Drew,  and 
Rose  Temple  were  in  Sirs.  Oates's  com- 
pany. 

But  when  "Les  Bavards"  ("The  Chat- 
terers") was  brought  out  in  Paris  in 
1S63.  it  was  a  great  success.  The 
llberetto  in  two  acts  had  served  in  one 
act  as  a  play,  "Bavard  et  Bavarde," 
at  Ems  the  year  before.  -liOuis  Schnei- 
der In  his  "Offenbach"  published  last 
year,  thlnlts  that  Offenbach  had  never 
spoken  a  wittier  musical  and  more 
"elegant"  musical  speech.  "Ills  score 
is  a  gem  of  graceful  lightness."  Mile. 
Tostee.  the  first  to  take  the  part  of 
T^a  Grande  Duches.se  in  the  United 
States,  was  In  the  original  cast. 

"Les  Bavards"  was  performed  in 
Fiench  in  New  York  in  1868,  when 
Tostee  took  the  part  of  Roland,  and 
again  in  1869.  ' 

The  libretto  of  "Castles  in  the  Air" 
was  indebted  to  the  story  used  by 
-N'uitter  for    'Les  Bavards." 


wanted  can  Tje  done  by  sliluujtttc.  The 
actual  animal  is  a  nuLsance  to  tha 
singers,  and  an  offence  to  the  Imagina- 
tions of  the  audience.  We  have  no 
warrant  to  s\ippose  that  the  Valkyrie 
rodo  hare-backed,  and  avo  know  that 
13runnhllde's  horse  was  gray.  The 
Rhine  maidens,  in  their  Interview  with 
Siegfried,  and  in  the  fall  of  Walhall. 
preserved  all  their  unconvincing  char- 
acteristics, and  the  final  catastrophe 
was  singularly  tame  from  sheer  at- 
tempt to  detail  too  much. 

"My  contention  Is  that,  much  as  we 
enjoyed  the  'cycle'  (rcou*.  that  there 
could  be  no  qoestlon).  "we  should  enjoy 
It  even  more  if  we  could  be  trusted  to 
employ  our  Imaginations  less  dlsturb- 
cdly.  We  sliould,  I  believe,  h.  ve  the 
suffrages  of  the  performers  on  this 
point  with  u.«.  and  by  lehsening  the  cost 
of'the  scenic  apparatus  make  it  easier 
fo'  those  of  us  who  lind  our  enjoy- 
ment dear  in  more  senses  than  one." 


Henry     Jewett's  Repertory 
Completes  Eight  Seasons 
at  This  Theatre 


MOUNrtNG  OF  "THE  RING" 

A  German  opera  company  lia-s  been 
performing  Wagner's  music  dramas  in 
London.  Halsey  Ricardo  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  as  the  performances  may  be 
taken  as  "the  finest  achievement  in 
3rpnic  illusiott."  the  time  has  come  for 
a  radical  reconsideration  of  the  stage 
1  mounting  of  the  scenery. 

As  performances  of  "The  Ring"  are 
1  promised  for  ne.xt  season  In  this  citj% 
.Mr.  Rioardo's  remarks  are  of  Interest. 
"Take  the  Rhine  maidens  in  'Das 
I  Riieingold" — why  need  they  be  in  the 
I  water,  instead  of  (like  the  Lorelei) 
I  comfortably  basking  on  ilie  rocks 
!  the  banks  of  the  rive 


on 

    ^.   A.s  guardians  of 

j  the  treasure  they  are  perfectly  helpless; 
I  tlie  gold  is  protected  by  the  fearful  ban 
i  laid  on  the  robber  (outside  their  con- 
j  trol)  who  should  attempt  to  seize  it— 
and  their  habit  of  swinging  like  pendu- 
;  lums — with    perfectly    dry    drapery — In 
,  the   body   of   the   river   is  des'tructlve 
of  all  illusion.    The  scen^--  tti  Nibelhelm 
is  far  too  detailed.   Logt '  ■  and  \\"otan'3 
horror  on  seeing  the  dragon  lould  be 
conveyed  to  the  audience  far  more  con- 
■hisiveiy  If  the  monster  were  omitted. 
Then  in  the  financial  appraisement  of 
I  Freia,  the  ransom  could  surely  be  better 
done  by  a  slowly  mountine  pyramid  of 
gold  coins   (on  a  cloth)    rsiiuerl   by  the 
elves,  by  emptying  crates  full  (apparent- 
ly) of  specie,  than  by  half  a  dozen  dish- 
covers  and  a  few  packets  of  some  light 
stuff  in  .silver  paper.   The  whole  of  the 
goods,  when  thrust  into  a  sack,  obvi- 
ously weighed  no  more  than  a  sack  of 
wood  shavings  by  the  way  Fafnlr  slung 
it  over  his  shoulders.    Tiie  humiliation 
of  the  barter  must  have  been  an  added 
pain   to  Krela.    As   the  rainbow — over 
which  the  gods  enter  Walhall — was  not 
used,  it  was  so  much  disturbing  waste. 

■Tn  'Die  Walkuere'  the  duties  of  the 
'  maidens  were  to  he  fearless  riders, 
picking  up  the  bodies  of  slain  warriors 
and,  slinging  the  corpses  across  the  sad- 
<lle-bow.  carry  them  to  Walh.UI  To  do 
this  they  should  be  dressed  and  armored 
suitably  as  Amazons,  and  so  give  color 
to  Siegfried's  surprise  when,  on  un- 
lacing her  corselet,  he  found  that 
Brunnhilde  was  'no  man.' 

"In  'Siegfried'  we  could — with  more 
sense  of  the  perilous  adventure — do 
without  a  dragon  that  any  yokel  could 
safely  stick  his  pitchfork  into;  if  you 
n\ust  have  some  dragon,  the  Immensity 
of  its  body  coiling  over  cliffs  and 
"alg>illles"  of  the  Alpine  scenery  might 
be  Indicated  in  part.s.  whilst  its  heart 
and  head  —ere  slirouded  In  the  cnve. 

"In     Goetterdaemnierung"     the  live 
horse  should  be  eliminated.    All  that  l.s 


The  performance  of  "When  Knights  i 
Were  Bold"  at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  \ 
evening  brought  the  career  of  Henry. 
Jewett's  Repertory  Company  to  a  close, 
after  eight  consecutive  seasons  of  vm- 
interrupted     popularity     and  success. 
Next  season,  opening  on  Labor  day,  the 
company  will  go  to  the  Arlington  The- 
atre,  where    it  will   remain   uritil  the 
opening  of  the  new  theatre  under  Mr. 
Jewett's  direction  on  Huntington  ave- 
nue, opposite  Symphony  hall.  j 

The  list  of  plays  produced  by  Heriry, 
Jewett's  Repertory  Company  during  the! 
past  season  ia  as  follows: 

"The  Charity  That  Began  at  Home,  , 
by  St.  John  Hankin. 

"The  Times,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 

"Mr   Hopkinson,"  by  R.  C.  Carton. 

"Caste,"  by  T.  W.  Robertson  (two, 
weeks).  ,      ^  '   ; 

"Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,"  by  A..  A.  Milnei 
(two  weeks).   

"The  Limpet,"  by  Vernon  Woodhousel 
and  Victor  MacClure  (two  weelts).  j 

"The  Double  Life  of  Mr.  Alfred  Bur- 
ton," by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.   _  ! 

"Belinda"  and  "The  Stepmother,"  byi 
A.  A.  Milne.  ,  ,    ,  „  ^ 

"The  Clever  Ones."  by  Alfred  Sutro.j 

"I'll  Leave  It_  to  You,"  by  Noel  Cow-; 

^'^"Candida,"  by  George  Bernard  Shaw.i 
"The  Brixton  Burglary,"  by  Fred  W. 

Sidney.  ,  „ 

"Charley's      Aunt,"      by  Erfftidon 

Thomas.  „  1 

;;Oiiver      Twist,"  Dlckena-Comyns^ 

^^"La^y  Frederick,"  by  W.  Somerset 
Maughan.  _  . 

"Windows,"  by  John  Galsworthy. 

"Getting   Married,"   by   G.  Bernard 

j^'^'^rhe    Call  of  the  Road,"  by  Mrs. 
George  Norman  and  Datid  Ellis. 
'     "An  Ideal  Husband,"  by  Oscar  Wilde. 
"Windows,"  by  John  Galsworthy. 
"Misalliance."  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 
"Other  People's  Worries,"  by  R.  C. 
Carton. 

"Justice,"  by  John  Galsworthy. 
"Secrets,"    Rudolf   Besler   and  May 
Bdglnton.  ^  ,„ 

"The  Madras  House,"  by  H.  Granville 

'R.  U.  R.,"  by  Karel  Capelc  (three 
weeks).  ,  , 

"A  Night  Off,"  by  Augustin  Daly. 
"A  Message  from  Mars,"  by  Richard 
Ganthony  (two  weeks). 

"The  Devil's  Disciple,"  by  G.  Bernard 
Shaw  (tv,o  weeks). 

"TTie  Truth  About  Blayds,"  by  A.  A 

"The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  by  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pluero.  ^  ,^  „  ^ 

"When  Knights  Were  Bold,  by 
Charles  Marlowe. 


/ 
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She  IS  surely  more  detormineU  10  nave 
a  full  share  of  amusement  than  any 
Victorian.  She  is  Inclined  to  do  what 
Is  rlgVit  in  her  own  eyea  without  con- 
sidering anybody.  I  don't  say  she  Is 
altogether  wrong.  The  old  theory  thp.t 
women  were  made  for  self-sacriffce 
brought  many  into  a  miserable  mess. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  self-asser- 
tio.n  Is  the  ideal.— Viola  Tree. 

I  EVERY  KNOCK  A  BOOST 

(Bouldor,  Col..  Csmcra) 
Blonger's  greatest  fear— that  he  would 
die  behind  prison  walls— weighed  on  liis 
mind  for  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  ill- 
ness, according  to  Dr.  B  E  Holmes 
who  attended  him  and  hastened  his 
death. 

FASHION  NOTES 

At  Eastbourne.  Eng.,  a  young  woman 
was  seen  on  the  parade  wearing  one 
green  stocking  and  one  brown  one. 

Buttons  are  to  be  used  In  platoons 
and    companies,    small,    large,  square, 
round,  buttons  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  col-  , 
ors;  buttons  on  sleeves,  panels,  buttons 
everywhere  for  the  trimming  of  frocks. 
But  no  button,  says  our  London  corre- 
spondent, should  be  used  for  fastening.  ; 
If  frocks  are  fastened,  it  must  be  by  , 
hidden  snap  fasteners.  | 

The  fash'mable  color  of  the  year  13  to  i 
be  ripe  tomato,  known  in  the  trade  as 
"love  apple  red." 

A  POET  OF  TODAY 

(By  James  Agate) 
Jfy  young  friend  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, of  the  horn-rimmed  variety  whlcli 
turn  a  man's  eyes  into  twin  craters  of 
imbecility,  pulled  out  half  a  sheet  of 
notepaper  and  intoned  the  line- 
Irreducible  adiposity. 
"Wait    a    mo.ment,'"    I  interrupted. 
"What's  the  thing  called?" 

"  'A  I/ondon  Omnibus.'  " 
j     "Go  on." 
I    My  friend  went  on: 
I  Irreducible  adiposity 

Swollen 
Hands  and 
Feet 
Crock 

S\  phonobranohiate  dithramblcs 
■  Me. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked. 
"It  Is,"  I  replied  at  length,  "a  re- 
markable work.   "So  oKaginous.  so  sub- 
fuse."  - 

"I  thought  you'd  Uke  it,"  he  gurgled, 
throwing  back  the  wisps  of  lank  hair 
which  had  strayed  Into  his  mouth  dur-  \ 
Ing  his  recital  of  the  last  line  but  one. 

'  And  now,"  I  said  with  some  vigor, 
"get-out!"  And  he  got  out  with  a  celer- 
ity which  very  nearly  sprained  my  big 
toe. 


Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Frank 
Tlnney  has  a  mistaken  sense  ^J^!""'  •. 
Or  does  he  think  that  a  Py"'"/'"^^ 
comedian  in  private  life  f hO"ld  b«  con 
stantly  humorous  and  thus  defy  the 
tradition  that  comedians  when  they  afe 

not  on  the  stage  f  "^-T^^,  ^"^uur 
slrous  of  playing  Hamlet  m  the  familla.r 

'^Apparently  Mr.  Tinney  let  his  rollIc]<- 
mfs^S  run  away  with  his  Judgment 
when  he  kicked  Miss 
with  such  precision  and  fo^c^  that  she 
requires  medical  attendance.  And  AOss 
WUson  is  .lustly  in<ilg"f "t;^^  f  gentTe- 
to  a  reporter:  "Do  you  tl^'n^,5„^^raU 
„an  should  kick  a  ^'^^l  -^l 
right  in  fun,  but  not  when  it  hurts.  iNo. 

The    Victorian    women  }^^^^., 
iv-nitios     The  modern  gin 
with  responslbil  t.es^  irresponsible, 
declares    a    rignc  "  .  . 


JOHNSON  FUREN8 

How  painful  it  is  to  see  a  great  mind 
disturbed  by  a  trifle!  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson,  the  eminent  sociologist,  com- 
plained bitterly  at  the  Porphyry  last 
week  because  the  rye  bread  sold  in 
food  shops  has  deteriorated,  according 
to  his  taste,  within  the  last  month, 
"smiling  May,"  the  month  tliat,  as  the 
old  school  song  has  it,  "comes  in  play, 
making  all  things  bright  and  gay." 

"The  loaf  used  to  be  dark-colored, 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  "firm  of  substance, 
chewable,  rather  hard  to  cut.  with 
plenty  of  caraway  seeds,  nourishing, 
good  for  teeth.  Of  lat»  the  loaf  is 
pallid,  not  easily  distinguished  from 
white  bread.  I  have  been  from  one 
shop  to  another,  and  I  have  sought  the 
old  loaf  In  vain.  At  first  I  thought  the 
nymphs  behind  the  counter  had  made  a 
mistake  and  handed  out  what  is  known 
as  Vienna  bread.  No.  They  smiled  and 
said:  'That's  rye,'  but  while  I  wel- 
comed the  smile,  the  loaf  was  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  I  think  I  shall  write 
to  Mayor  Curley,  who  takes  a  parental 
interests  in  his  citizens." 


REQUIRING  A  SURGEON'S  CARE 

({"rom  the  Milford  Dally  News.) 

A  motorcycle  operated  by     

struck  a  pole  this  noon  at  1  o'clock, 
located  opposite  40  East  Main  street, 
and  sustained  a  cut  on  the  head,  being 
later  treated  at  Milford  Hospital. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  SOLILOQUY 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Some  one,  with  waggish  propensities 
Or  a  malevolent  wish  to  disturb  my  re- 
flections 
Upon  the  Fourth  Dimension, 
Has    sent    me    a   photograph  entitled 

"Bathing  Girl," 
She  seems  to  be  leader  of  a  troupe 
Headed  by  a  strange  looking  personage. 
With  both  eyes  hopelessly  crossed. 

Her  natatorial  garment  is  scant,- 
And  fits  as  tightly  as  the  coat  of  paint  \ 
Upon  the  town  pump  of  my  native  vll- 
age. 

Whose  tin  dipper,  hung  upon  a  chain. 
Tapped  musically  all  night  long, 
Running  the  scale  to  gales  and  zephyrs. 
■  Her  weight  is  borne  entirely  by  her 
left  leg. 

The    right    barely    resting    upon  tlie 

ground; 

'  Her  right  hand  is  toying  with  her  hair. 
Such  constrained  attitudes  are  unhy- 
gienic. 

Being  conducive  to  vertebral  displace-  , 
I  ment.  | 


As  I  recall  It— there  Is  marked  dissimi- 
larity 

Between  her  motive  members. 
And  those  of  my  wife,  Betsey, 
Though  I  have  no  data  upon  the  eub- 

Ject, 

And  have  made  no  special  research. 

I  still  recall  though  our  nuptial  day. 
It  was  full  of  rapture — though  placid. 
We  scoured  the  nearby  hills  blithely, 
Searching  for  edible  mushrooms. 

On  examining  the  picture  more  closely, 
I  begin  to  detect  an  anatomical  con- 
nection 

Between  strength  and  symmetry, 
I  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture. 
But  not  divulging  the  strange 
Source  of  my  new  discovery. 
Or  exhibiting  the  picture  in  the  class- 
room, t 
For  I  might  not  get  it  back. 

ADD  "TRIUMPHS  OF  SURGERY" 

(Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Tribune.) 
Walter  Kalendo  of  Koppel  was  ad- 
mitted to 'the  Providence  hospital  for 
the  removal  of  a  part  of  his  right 
thumb.  Part  of  his  thumb  was  taken 
off  and  the  mainder  was  amputated. 

WHY?     OH,  WHY? 

(.VDnouncemcnt  Id  Hardin  (.Mont.)  Tribune.) 
NOTICE 

Since  receiving  a  divorce  from  my 
wife,  Mamie  Poullos,  I  wish  the  public 
to  know  that  I  am  in  better  Ehai)e  than 
j  ever  to  serve  them  in  every  way. 

SAM  POULLOS, 
Mission  Cafe,  Bardkn.  KontaAfc 


Zabelle  Aram  Recital 

BY  WARREN  STOREY  SMITH 

As  postscript  to  the  concert  season 
lately  ended,  ZaboUe  Aram,  an  Arme- 
nian soprano,  was  heard  in  recital  at 
Jordan  Hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
sisting  Miss  Aram  was  William  1 
Dodge,  the  violinist;  Alfred  De  Vol' 
served  both  artists  as  accompanlal.  a:i.i 
an  audience  of  good  size  gave  plentiful 
expression  of  its  pleasure  and  approval. 

Gifted  with  a  light  and  flexible  voici'. 
Miss    KvATW    aims   to    hf    a    singer  ot 
coloratura.     thougli     her     i)erfcrrmi!nce  ^ 
yesterday  of  .tu  air  from  Bellini's  '  l-i> 
Sonuambula"  and  of  Dell' Acqua's  "Vil- 
Janelle  ■  had  ;jcareely  the  effortless  e?se  , 
or  the  tonal  purity  that   liorid  musiu  I 
demands.     In  ihe  "Una  voce  poco  f a  ' 
from  Poasini's  "Barber  of  Seville"  Miss 
Aram,  for  the  moment  garbed  in  Span- 
isli  costume,  was  more  successful,  anj 
both  through  her  singing  and  her  not 
too  exaggerated  miming  she  imparted 
an  appropriate  sense  of  archness  and 
coquetrj'. 

It  was.  however.  In  such  songs  as 
Delibes'  charming  "Pourquoi"  and  Tos- 
ti's  "Tortnento,"  and  especially  in  her 
final  group  of  Armenian  songs  that 
.Miss  .^ram  was  heard  to  the  best  K-i- 
vantage.  Despite  ci.rtain  technical 
shortcomings  her  voU-o.  v/hen  not  over 
taxed,  seems  of  pleasing  iiuality,  and 
she  brings   to  her  singing  both  tem- 

,  peramental   warmth   and  a  singularly 

V  attractive  sta^e  presence. 

'1NBAMVILLE" 


By  PHILIP  HALE  ! 
TREMONT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  'Tn  Bamvllle," 
a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts  and  10 
scenes;  book  by  Noble  Sissle  and  Lew 
Payton;  music  and  bTics  by  Slssle  and 
Blake;  staged  by  Julian  Mitchell;  pro- 
duced by  Sissle  and  Blake  and  presented 
by  B.  C.  Whitney. 

At  the  piano  Euble  Blake 

Mandy  Green  Amanda  Randolph 

Sammy  Gwendolyn  Feaster 

Black  Joe.  Jr  Addison  Carey 

That  Comedv  Chorus  Girl  .Josephine  BaKer 
Struttin'  Drum  Major  and  His  Bamvllle 

Band  J-   Mardo  Brown 

BUI  .STpllvens  W.  A.  Hann 

Mr.  Hez  Brown  William  Grundy 

Mrs.  Hez  Brown  Inez  Clough 

.V'ngeline  Brown..  •  •  :  •  ■  • 

Jessie  Johnson  Elizabeth  Welsh 

Manda   Valada  snow 

noMjy   Hicks   .....Noble  Slssle 

Dan  Jackson  Ivan  Vt  Browning 

<5v,„_tv   Kerd  Bohinson 

.  Ge<.ge^e.^J. 

llSndy      : : '. '.  ■  ■  ■  ..... .Cu'-'ia  Carpentler 

IM  THE  BANK    ^   ^  ^, 

^iS:S^------:::::::v.-.Hi^rcf^; 

Cashier....   piercy  Colston 

nv«/t  C^lerk :.V.V..  .V. Claude  I.awson 
Dra"  ClerK   •  •      ^.ddlson  Carey 

^  Four  Wai^ony  Kings  (9."«'"'>r-i;'|"T"- 
:  Browning,  W.  H.  Berry.  George  Jones,  Jr., 

W.  A.  Hann  .^srBDDIKO        „  ^ 

Tir,.r>,l»f  ..  .Mildred  Small^ood 

Mlschlei  .  •  »     ir,«<>nhlne  Baker  I 

A  Deserted  Female  ■'°'*?rovd  Kev.  s  , 

"15r?a?^caA'Tarevldentlyte  taken 
in  the  P-P-«tlon  .of  tbis  comed^^ 


stase  settings,  the  many  changes  ot 
Smfs,  tlfe  sentimental  son^  and 
the  sonorous  ensembles,  the  number  of 


i'  i-y.  ,  nlinblu 
well  calcu- 
Yet  the 

a  ciUtrtainiiiB  whon  It  has 
,1  chnructer.    flavor,  siivor, 
;,.n  It  Is  til  deliberate  Imitation 
conventlo'nal     muislcal  comedy 
■ipd  hy  white  men  »nd  women. 

t  "In  Bamvllle,"  while 
I'onUo  and  costly  show 
ssors,  has  not  the  same 
'i  exnti,  ,     individual,     and  exhilarating 
chni.icter. 

Tlu-  wild  and  reckless  danclnsr  at  the 
bfKinning  Is  more  In  keeping  with  the 
porf  rmanco  than  the  restrained  and 
m.M^ured  evolutions  that  follow;  as 
wh.  ;i  the  dancers  are  In  crinoline;  when 
thev  !n  a  Ions  row  perform  the  unmean- 
ing :md  ungraceful  Klralfy  Kick;  when 
In  .xlts  they  Imitate  the  too  familiar 
o.  ul.ir  and  smirking  appeal  to  the  audl- 

Whenever  these  colored  dancers  and 
com.  dians  danced  and  acted  as  negroes, 
tlK'V  gave  genuine  pleasure.  Whenever 
thoy  sang  ditties  that  are  associated  or 
.suFPesfed  the  colored  race,  they  were 
nior.-  effective  than  when  they  fell  Into 
^tlie  vocal  sentlmentallsm  that  is  ex- 
ippi  trd  from  the  leading  soprano  and 
■tenor,  or  baritone  in  the  musical  corn- 
ed of  the  whites.  So  it  was  a  relief 
whon  oTii^  was  taken  back  to  the  good 
old  ilays  <if  negro  minstrelsy  by  the 
Introdii.  i  II  of  "Old  Black  Joe"  and 
rem.  nib.  :  a  Milt  G.  Barlow  'n  his 
p  .  -  -sonation  of  the  aged  con- 
t-  And  so  one  welcomed  the 

.  V  and  eccentric  solo  danc- 

i:i  i  izz  cornet. 
m  The  chieT  comedians  were  Messrs. 
[Payton  and  Hudgins.  They  worked 
well  with  the  material  provided  them, 
Ibut  this  material  was  at  times  thin, 
iand  the  touch  and  go  repartee  was  not 
:«  sistibly  amusing.  Perhaps 

If  .scenes  were  those  In  which 

ngton  in  his  dream  learned 
his  first  li  sson  in  financial  operations, 
and,  as  president,  took  possession  of 
his  bank.  The  scene  in  which  he  gave 
atlvloe  to  his  horse  about  the  coming 
raco  was  also  a  feature;  for  lo,  and  be- 
hold, here  was  a  return  to  the  race  as 
It  was  performed  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  in  Neil  Burgess's  once  popular 
•play. 

T  o  Four  Harmony  KlnM  sang  a 
medley;  they  were  Jieard  in  other  se- 
lections, and  in  "The  Battle  of  Jericho" 
they  brought  one  back  to  the  belief  that 
"In  Bamville"  after  all  Is  a  negro  com- 
edy. And  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Messrs.  Sissle  and  Blake  delighted 
the  audience  by  their  studio  scene. 

Are  they  too  amibillous,  are  they  mis- 
taken in  departing  in  a  large  measure 
from  the  kind  of  play  that  made  them 
famous?  Certainly  the  large  audience 
last  night  was  greatly  pleased.  If  laugh- 
ter, applause  and  demanded  repetitions 
of  songs  and  dances  were  satisfactory 
evidence. 


To  G.  H.  The  verses,  "The  Professor's 
Soliloquy,"  published  in  The  Herald  of 
June  2,  were  written  by  Mr.  James  L. 
Edwards  of  Boston.  His  name  was  ac- 
cidentally omitted. 


In  our  sketch  of  Rosa  Sucher,  the 
once  famous  Wagnerian  singer,  who  Is 
now  reported  to  be  sick  and  penniless, 
this  line  appeared  last  Sunday. 

"Rosa   Sucher,    a  famous   singer  in 

P Wagnerian  operas,  retired  from  the 
name  to  Hasselbeck." 
f  Probably  a  line  was  dropped  in  "mak- 
ing up"  the  page,  for  we  had  written 
that  she  retired  from  the  stage  In  1899; 
iliat  her  name  was  Haslbeck,  w'hich  she 
lengthened  to  Hasselbeck.  We  took  the 
date  of  her  retirement  from  Riemann's 
"Alusik  Lexikoii,"  which,  as  a  rule,  Is 
iccurate  in  statements.  It  has  been 
-tated  elsewhere  that  she  sang  for  the 
iast  time  in  1903  at  Berlin.  She  may 
have  sung  for  some  charity  or  some 
special  occasion  later  than  1899. 
After  all,  what  is  it  to  the  Infinite? 


"THE  DYING  HOBO" 

On  May  29  we  published  in  this  col- 
umn a  letter  informing  us  about  the  pa- 
thetic verses,  "The  Dying  Hobo."  Our 
!  correspondent  prefaced  his  version  of 
the  poem:  "Taken  down  by  L.  A.  Madi- 
.'ion,''  etc.  Our  correspondent  probably 
forgot  to  enclose  the  paragraph  In  quo- 
tation marks.  S.  T.  D.  writes: 

"If  your  correspondent  who  prefaces 
his  version  with  'Taken  from  L.  A.  Mad- 
ison,' etc..  is  not  Prof.  Roland  P.  Gray, 
then  that  correspondent  needs  a  lesson 
in  literary  morality.  The  paragraph  of 
remarks  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
I'rof.  Gray's  'Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
Maine  Lumberjacks,'  just  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press  and  warm- 
ly jiralsed  In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Herald." 


TOAST  POSTIES 

f  Kennebec  Journal,  via  N.  L.  B.> 


Good  Things  to  Eat 


PIAZZA  POSTS— 4  round  ones.  Also 
combination  wash  be'-ch  and  wringer. 
Call  at  102  Stone  St.,  city. 


THEIR  CHANGE  OF  HEART 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I    Men,  be  of  good  cheer  and  likewise 
I  exceedingly  glad.   At  last  they  seem  to 
I  be    weakening.     Something    has  come 


llieni,    .  ■■■  .IV   oi  i  I       ••'  •• 

mora<'.  or  Or  pcrliups  it  is 

just  the  K  "  their  nature  rc- 

iisseif  Ing  It-,  li     \i  :,  how,  men,  there's  n 
new  and  brigrhter  day  dawning.  No 
more   will    beautiful    ladles    roam  the 
boulevards    with    cruel    gats    In  their 
hands  socking  to  fill  handsome  gentle- 
men with  cruel  hunks  of  lead.    I  burst 
into  happy  tears  when  I  read  the  words 
that  Keem  to  presage  a  new  order  of 
tilings— the  glorious  words  of  Imogone 
\Vil.=ion.  the  beautiful  chorister,  regard-  I 
hiK  Mr.   Frank  Tinney,  the  rollicking 
humorist:  "I  want  that  guy  pinched  an  ; 
shing  Into  the  hoosegow  where  he  be-  ] 
longs.'  •  Ah.  truly  as  the  poet  has  sa  d,  i 
••Kind  hearts  «re  more  than  coronets, 
and  simple  faith  than  Norman  b.'ooa- 

R.  H.  Ij. 

LABELS 

(Far  As  the  WorUI  Wags) 
I  want  la'bels  on  my  luggage, 

Labels  red  and  green  and  blue; 
I  want  that  bored  expression 

As  If  I'd  travelled,  too. 

I  want  labels  one  on  top  another, 

From  Seattle  to  Bombay, 
With  corners  gone  and  edges  frayed 

To  make  the  people  say: 

••She's  been  in  t&r  Hawaii, 

And  touched  on  Fiji's  shore; 
She's  seen  New  Zealand's  mountains. 

And  docked  at  Singapore. 

"She  knows  the  river  scenery 

From  Rangoon  to  Mandalay; 
She's  heard  the  Burmese  temple  bells 

Ring  out  across  the  bay. 

"She's  sweltered  through  the  Suez, 

And  sailed  far  up  the  Nile. 
Oh!  she's  a  travelled  person,  ^ 

And  has  covered  many  a  mile.  ; 

1  want  labels  on  my  luggage. 

Labels— multi-colored — gay! 
I  want  that  bored  expression! 
I'll  have  them  both  some  day. 

Et>NA  YOUNG  BOND 

Boston. 

GREATLY  DARING 

As  the  World  Wag."?: 

The  Senator  who  is  so  angered  be- 
cause a  young  woman  kissed  him  ought 
to  pipe  down.  Thinking  of  lots  of  sen- 
ators, that  I  saw  in  Washington,  I  can- 
not believe  a  lady  who  kisses  a  senator 
does  so  to  embarrass  him.  I  think  she 
is  trying  to  qualify  for  a  congressional 
medal  for  "heroic  daring  and  noble  self- 
sacrifice."  CATULLUS  JONES. 

IN   FANEUIL  HALL  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  contrlbnitor  regretted  recently  the 
apparent  passing  of  Faneuil  hall  as  a 
meeting  place  for  citizens  desirous  of 
expressing  their  opinion  on  public  af- 
fairs. 

Can't  this  be  corrected?  Isn  t  this  an 
opportune  time?  Why  shouldn't  the 
people  of  Boston  gather  In  this  sacred 
place  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meet- 
ing of  thanksgiving?  Haven't  the  Bos- 
ton common  council  suspended  meet- 
ings for  three  weck.s? 

The  service  should  be  short  and  In 
this  order: 

Opening,    Doxology,   L.    M.,  "Praise 
God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
Prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 
nce  from  High  Winds. 
Closing,  Tune,  "China."  "Why  do  we 
mourn  departed  friends?" 
I'm  an  outsider,  but  I  think  a  lot  of 

Boston.   

Natick.     CLARENCE  A.  ELDRIGE 

ADD  "BIRTH  CONTROL" 

(Sign  in  the  Oak  Park.  111..  Hospital.) 
"No  Children  Allowed  in  the  Obstetri- 
cal Department." 

CLOSE  OBSERVERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  remark  in  commendation  of  Miss 
Wylie's   ankle   quoted   from    Keats  in 
this  morning's  Herald  does  not  exhaust 
his   observations   on   thlE   subject.  In 
■Calldore"  he  exclaims: 

"What  a  kiss. 
What  gentle  squeeze  he  gave  each  lady's 
hand! 

How  tremblingly  their  delicate  ankles 
spann'd!" 

Hawthorne's  attention,  too,  was 
drawn  to  the  ankles  of  the  ladies  of  his 
day.  Isn't  he  delightful  w'nen  he.  says 
in  "Sunday  at  Home,"  ".Vearly  ail- 
though  U  la  very  strange  that  I  should 
Icnow  it— wear  whilo  stockings,  white 
as  snow,  and  neat  slippers,  laced  cross- 
wise with  black  ribbon,  pretty  high 
above  the  ankles.  A  white  stocking  is 
nlinitely  more  effective  than  a  black 
one"?  .  ^  .. 

To  come  down  to  the  present  time- 
Can  we  help  noticing  the  strange  colors 
of  the  modern  stockings?  One  shade  is 
flesh-like,  and  simulates  no  stocking  at 
all 

When  with  this  shade  black  shoes 
arc  worn,  there  often  appears  on  what 
is  technically  termed  the  Internal  mal- 
leolus, a  dark  strain.  It  looks  like  a 
dark  little  smooch  on  pearly-white  skin. 
Do  you  know,  dear  ladies,  that  wheoi 
we  see  thig.  snap  goes  a  thread  m  the 
bond  with  which  you  hold  us  captive? 


,x;,rnHl  mall.  .now  that  yet- 

IcniHy's  rich  I  left 

Li-xinglun.  W.  M.  U. 

.^(.■(  ordlng  to  Keals.  this  hand  of  Call- 
dore 

•'Heaven  made  to  nuccor  the  distressed; 
A   hand   that  {roni  the  world's  bloak, 

piomonlory 
Had  lifted  Calldore  for  <leods  of  glory." 

Keat.'  WHS  not  ilio  only  renowned  poel 
1  who  eould  write  poor  stuff.— Ed. 

Tom    Burke,    Irish  Tenor, 
Heads  List  Above  Average 


Remarkable  for  the  absence  of  acro- 
bats, the  Keith  bill  furnishes  entertain- 
ment by  the  excellence  of  no  one  .ict, 
but  by  the  better  than  average  offer- 
ings of  two  or  three  performers.  Tom 
Burke,  Irl.sh  tenor,  who  has  sung  Iti 
sonio  of  our  revues.  Is  the  nominal 
headllper.  Ho  has  an  excellent  stage 
presence,  distinction  of  manner,  and  a 
well  trained  and  pleasing  voice.  There 
is  little  else  to  say  about  a  singer  In 
vaudeville  except  to  record  the  choice 
of  songs.  Mr.  Burke  choso  well  two 
sentimental  ballads,  but  he  Insisted  on 
adding  '•Rldl  Pagllaccl."  Not  that  he 
sang  It  badly,  but  others  have,  too 
often;  if  tenors  In  vaudeville  must  sing 
something  from  oi>era,  can't  they  find 
anything  else  than  "La  donne  e  mobile 
or  "Rldl  Pagllaccl"?  Why  should  a 
man  resolve  to  force  a  snatch  of  opera 
on  his  audience  when  he  sings  light 
songs  as  well  as  Mr.  Burke  docs. 

Dear  to  the  audience  was  Ted  Healy, 
an  engaging  comedian,  Betty  "ealy  and 
their  nondescript  company.  Mr-  ^ealy 
is  reminiscent  of  Kd  Wynn.  His  jokes 
are  equally  bad;  his  tricks  are  as  un- 
successful as  Frank  Van  Hoven  s  his 
acrobatic  experiences  are  as  P""°"« 
those  of   the   pathetic   Mandel  of  the 

''HltTneTer  able  to  flnish  his  .n>l- 
taUons  Of  blackface  comedians  because 
of  weak  knees;  he  and  his  Partner 
rarely  dance  without  disaster;  he  has 
an  unique  method  of  singing  a  song  He 
begliis  It  then  leaves  the  stage  to  let 
thf  orchestra  play  the  rest^  His  me  hod 
l3  suggested  to  many  other  vaudevi 
lans^S.ike  Ed  Wynn.  ^^^^[.7"%^^ 
never  satisfactory;  the  mediocrity  of  the 
performers  is  all  the  more  laughable^  j 
Strictly  speaking,  nothing  H^^l^  ^ 
net  is  new— surely  not  the  gags— but  It 
U  all  hilariously  funny.  Why  we  'augh 
to  see  a  distressed  man  suspended  in 
the  air  while  his  assistants  quarrel 
about  who  shall  put  the  stepladder  u^- 
der  him  is  Inexplicable.    But  we  do^ 

'^  Fo'r  the  rest,  there  Is  an  amusing  | 
sketch  of  a  theatrical  Englishman  well  , 
done  in  its  way  by  Stuart  Casey  and  | 
Mildred  Warren;  a  mildly  diverting  bur-  ; 
lesque  of  the  movies,  featuring  Frltzl  , 
Ridgeway.  known  in  the  pictures;  a  I 
harpist,  George  Lyon;  the  Runaway; 
Four,  tumblers  of  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, and  a  dancer.  Princess  Radjah. 

J.  C.  M. 

AT  THE  PLYMOUTH 

Grant  Mitchell  Appears  in 
"The  Whole  Town's  Talliing" 


PLYMOUTH      THEATRE  —  A.      H.  j 

Woods  presents  Grant  Mitchell  In  "The 
Whole   Town's    Talking."    a   farce    in  I 
three  acts,  by  John  Emerson  and  Anita 
Loos.    The  cast:  1 

Henr.v  Simmons  Prank  T,alor  I 

Mrs.  Simmons  fjicla  Moor« 

Chester  Blnney  Orant  vMitoTioH 

KlJiel  Simmons.  .  ,  June  Bni(Ile.7 

I  Roger  Shields  Gerald  Oliver  Smith  I 

T>plfl  'Wilson  Violet  Dunn  | 

Sally  Wllsoni  ,  Allee  Dunn  I 

'  rtonata  S'iTlft  Harold  Satter  ' 

r^tty  Lythe  j,. .      .^1.'. . Catherine  Owen 

!<adie  Jennne 

Annie  lOleanor  Kennedy 

Taxi  Driver  Ellsworth  Jones 

For  the  third  time  In  a  single  season 
Grant  Mitchell  and  his  associates  are 
among  us;  for  the  third  time  play  and 
players  have  taken  us  Bostonians  by 
storm. 

The  performance  was  light,  swiftly 
moving  and  played  seriously,  as  farce 
sliould  be  -played.  With  all  the  up- 
roariously funny  situations,  there  was 
the  judicious  leaven  injected  In  the 
character  of  the  tragic  Swift.  Thus 
the  piece  became  for  thla  very  reason 
the  funnier  still. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  Impersonation  of  Ches- 
ter now  well  known.  His  eloquence 
in  repose  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  feat- 
ures of  our  theatrical  year.  A.-;  farceur 
he  is  of  the  best.  And  let  the  youth 
In  the  lobby  take  his  measure  In  his 
own  frank  superlative:  "He  never  bat- 
ted an  eyelash." 

Frank  Lalor,  too.  has  given  us  an  un- 
usually clever  charflcterization  as  Sim- 
mons, despite  his  mugging,  a  relic  of  his 
low  comedy  days  of  operetta.  Lucia 
Moore,  as  Mrs.  Simmons,  playfully  kit- 
tenish, avoided  exaggeration.  Cath- 
erine O'wen,  as  the  movie  queen,  a  de- 
light to  the  eye,  the  one  instance  In 
which  we  all  envied  Chester.  And  so 
on  down  the  line  of  the  entire  cast 
there  is  nothing  but  praise  to  offer. 

T.  A.  R. 


In   Ihn  good  "l"''"  'Very  ^tnti' 

m.'iii'M  llbrar.v  contained  a  history  of  the 
world.  80  the  letterlnj;  on  the  back 
Kuvo  one  to  understand,  thouffh  the 
roverx  were  (or  a  backgiminon  board, 
or  the  stately  volumes  were  a  receptacle 
for  a  honnemuld'n  broom  and  duster,  aa 
young  ShcUvIIIc  Maine  found  out  ut  the 
Sarcophagus  ("lub  when  he  was  proudly 
showing  the  library  lo  hlfi  wife  and  his 
n\olher-ln-lttW — "choice  library,  con- 
taining evcr.v  work  of  Importance — what 
have  we  here?"  and  »«  Thackeray  tells 
the  story,  he  pulled  down  to  his  coBt 
Dugdalc  H  "Monastlcon,"  "a  njoot  valu- 
alilo  and,  I  believe,  entertaining  book," 
alas,  only  a  receptaclfi. 


A  History  of  the  World.    Mr.  'WclU  | 
has   tried   his   hand   at   writing  one; 
there  Is  a  later    history   by   Mr.  Van 
Loon.  If  wo  are  not  mistaken.  Now 

comes  "The  Old  Soak's  History  of  the 
World,"  by  Don  Marquis,  published  by 
Doublcday,  Pago  &  Co.  There  are 
drawing."!,  which  enhance  tlii»  educa- 
tional value  of  this  history,  by  Stuart 
Hay.  We  regret  to  say  that  there  are 
no  maps;  no  chronological  chartc;  no 
Index. 

There  are  only  144  pages.  Some  may 
crfmplalri  of  oniiBsioiis,  while  others  will 
applaud  the  conciseness.  Mr.  Marquis 
has  probably  read  the  tale  of  the  Per- 
sian King  as  related  by  Anatolo  France. 
(Is  not  this  story  older  than  M.  France? 
Wo  have  a  vague  impression  that  Vol- 
taire told  It.) 

When  the  young  King  mounted  the 
throne  he  wished  a  complete  universal 
history  to  be  written  that  he  might 
reign  wisely.    He  ordered  all  the  sages 
of  Persia  to  compile  one.   They  worked 
for  3Q  years,  and  then  brought  back  a 
caravan  of  12  camels,  each  one  bearing 
500  volumes.    The  King  told  them  that 
cares  of  slate  would  prevent  him  from 
reading  all  these  volumes.    Would  they 
not  make  an  abridgement.    At  the  end 
of  20  years  1500  volumes  were  brought 
on  three  camel.s.  The  dean,  with  weak- 
ened voice,  assured  the  King  that  noth-  ; 
ing  essentia!  had  been  omitted.  "That! 
may  be,     but  I     shall  not    read  this ! 
abridgement.   I  am  old,  and  long  enter-  | 
prises  are  not  for  my  age.   Abridge  still  : 
further,  and  be  quick  about  it."  At  the 
end  of  10  years  a  single  camel  brought ; 
500  volumes.     The    King    again  com-  ] 
plained.   He  wished  to  know  before  he 
died,  the    history    of    mankind.  Five 
years  passed.  Walking  on  crutches,  the 
dean  led  a  little  donkey  with  a  huge 
book  on  Its  back.  An  officer  exclaimed, 
"Hurry!    The  King  is  dying."   He  was. 
Indeed,  on  his  death  bed.  With  dim  eyes 
he  looked  at  the  book  and  said  with  a 
sigh:    "I    shall    die    without  knowing 
the  history  of  mankind."    "Sire,"  said 
the  dean,  who  was  himself  nigh  dead, 
"ni  sum  It  up  for  you  In  three  words: 
"  'They  were  born,  they  suffered,  they 
died.'  " 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  tale  told 
by  Anatole  France  In  these  pages  and 
In  his  gentle,  ironical  manne». 

Mr.  Marquis  does  not  confine  himself 
to  the  conventional  accounts.  He  does 
not,  like  Mr.  Wells,  begin  with  the 
coming  of  the  earth  into  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  solar  system.  He 
belongs  to  the  school  of  which  J.  R. 
Green  Is  a  shining  example.  "Well, 
what  people  want  to  find  out  about  the 
history  of  the  world,"  says  the  Old 
Soak,  Clem,  at  the  very  beginning.  "Is 
mostly  how  people  acted  at  different 
times  and  what  they  et  and  drunk  and 
thought  about,  which  it  is  my  Idea  that 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden  down  to  the 
present  times  It  has  all  been  about  the 
same  But  the  Eighteenth  Command- 
ment has  come  along  and  things  have 
changed  and  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
down  to  today  Is  one  area,  and  from 
now  on  Is  another  area,  with  a  Rfe" 
gulf  fixed,  as  the  Good  Book  says." 

And  so  the  reader  thirsting  for  infor- 
mation—"thirsting"  la  the  word  In  con- 
nection with  any  review  of  this  history 

 will  not  And  any  discussion  coticernlng 

the  precLse  location  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  whether  It  was  In  Mongolia  or 
I  near  Mecklenburg,  as  a  recent  German, 
la  deep-thinker,  would  have  It;  nor  does 
!  the  Old  Soak  go  ■to  Java  for  the  cradle 
of  the  race.    He  does  not  begin  even  1 
with  Adam,  but  he  considers  the  case  of  I 
Samson— he  spells  the  name  with  a  "p"  ; 

 who   used  "to  loaf  around  with  his  | 

hair  long  and  show  how  stout  ho  was 
and  as  far  as  taking  a  drink  was  con- 
cerned it  never  hurt  him  none  but  he 
would  liquor  up  and  slay  more  Phillip- 
pines  drunk  than  one  of  these  here  Pro- 
hibitionists was  ever  man  enough  to  do 
sober." 

We  suspect  the  Old  Soak  of  being  a 
fundamentalist,  although  he  cannot  ap- 
prove Mr.  Bryan's  fanatical  sobriety. 
"If  you  had  said  to  him  (Samson)  he 
was  descended  oft  a  monkey  ho  would 
of  beaned  you  with  anything  was  handy. 
And  In  my  History  of  the  World  It  will 
be  proved  that  men  is  not  descended  off 
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of  nionkpya,  for  If  so  why  did  not  all 
tlm  monkeys  turn  Into  men.  You  can't 
get  back  of  the  Good  Book  In  thorn 
things,  and  for  niy  part  I  don't  haulier 
to."  And  then  the  Old  Soak  digresses 
to  tell  a  story  about  Hennery  "Withers, 
•'a  damn  little  athyiss"  who  every  time 
he  grot  too  much  to  drink  would  say, 
"Well,  then  you  tell  me  now,  'Where 
did  Cain  get  his  wife?'  " 


There  was  Noah.  "The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  get  out  of  that  ark  with  a 
spade  and  he  says  to  Shem.  Ham  and 
JolTel  to  bring  him  them  grape  vino 
slips.  I'm  gonna  have  some  wine,  lie 
says,  ef  it's  my  last  act."  For  five  j 
yi-ars  he  sat  on  "Arrowroat"  mountain 
waiting  for  the  wine  to  grow,  and  when 
he  made  the  "first  batch  of  wine  he 
calls  Shem  and  Itam  and  Joffet  around 
him  and  lie  says.  Sons,  everything  Is  all 
right  now,  the  world  has  been  started 
again,  and  been  started  riglit.  They 
wa.s  a  while  when  1  was  scared  them 
grape.s  wasn't  gonna  juice  up  the  way 
they  otto." 


The  "Tower  of  Babble."  Jonah,  "the 
Faroes  of  Egyp."  The  Hanging  Gardens 
and  Queen  Ester,  Witches.  "Caesar, 
HannabiU  and  the  Acklea  Girl,"  The 
Founding  of  Rome,  ''The  Wisdom  of 
SoUonion,"  Alexander  the  Great,  WTiere 
the  Moslems  come  from— are  the  titles 
of  other  chapters,  which  are  enlivened, 
If  need  there  were  of  cnllvenment,  by 
anecdotes  of  life  at  BaycUff,  T^.  I.  Whild  | 
Jlr.  ClenV  Hawley  was  at  work  on  this 
history  he  went  to  Paris  and  sent  in- 
stalments back  to  America.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Al,  the  bartender,  and 
later  Jake  Smith  joined  them.  In  PariS| 
Clem  could  write  with  greater  accuracy, 
with  greater  gusto  about  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille.  Marie  Antoinette,  Henri 
Quatre,  "Looey  Cat  Horse."  He  studied] 
architecture  and  art,  tbc  gargoyles  onl 
churches  of  Paris,  the  Monna  Lisa  and 
other  treasures  of  the  Lou\Te.  Nor 
should  Clem's  adventure  In  the  Roman 
Baths  be  overlooked. 

The  Old  Soak's  llterajT  style  is  a 
welcome   relief   from   the   dryness  of 

Stubbs  and  FYeeman,  from  the  pomp 
of  Gibbon,  from  the  antithetical  see- 
saw and  grilded  rhetoric  of  Macaulay. 
At  times  this  historian  reminds  us  of 
Tacitus  in  his  terse  characterizations; 
at  times  he  has  the  pleasing,  gossiping 
garrulity  of  C.  Tranquillua  Suetonius. 

This  history  of  the  world  is  hardly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  grade 
schools.  We  heartily  recommend  it  for 
post-graduate  courses  in  ancient  and 
modern  history.  It  should  delight  the 
general  reader,  the  lover  of  humor  who 
is  not  averse  to  acquiring  incidentally 
valuable  information. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  there's 
not  a.  dry  page  in  the  book. 


2-  V 


That  grand  old  melodrama  by  Theo- 
dore Kraemer,  "The  Fatal  Wedding," 
which  threw  a  searohligh't  on  New  York 
society,  now  revived  there  in  a  spirit  of 
solemn  mockery,  has  been  seen  In  Bos- 
ton— at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  1903 
for  the  first  time,  when  Tulla  Ralph  took 
the  part  of  Cora ;  at  Music  HaJl ;  at  the' 
Bowdoin  Square  in  l909when  Katherinej 
Clinton  played  the  adventuress.  I 


Apropos  of  the  revival  In  New  Tortt, 
the  Herald-Tribune  of  June  2  stated  that 
the  play  was  produced  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre  in  Brooklyn  "and  then  went  to 
the  Grand  Opera  House  (New  York)  in 
March,  1902,  making  a  house  record  of 
receipts." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a 
matinee  performance  at  the  Grand  Opera 

House,  New  York,  on  Oct.  30,  1901, 
I  where  "over  3000  women  and  children 
1  and  eight  men  packed,  jammed,  sardlned 

and  shoe-horned  Into  the  theatre." 


The  Evening  Sun  of  Oct.  31,  1901,  re- 
viewed the  play  at  length;  we  regret 
to  say,  not  without  ribald  remarks.  It 
admitted  that  "high  society,  real  so- 
ciety," was  rarely  so  spectacularly  de- 
picted; it  accused  Mr.  Kraemer  of  be- 
ing assisted  by  a  close  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  Book  of  Etiquette  and  the 
Social  Register. 

"The  audience  realized  that  they 
were  up  against  the  real  thing  from 
tile  moment  that  they  saw  the  heroine 
and  the  adventuress — Cora  by  name — 
washing  their  hands  in  the  finger- 
bowls  in  the  first  act.  Of  Cora's  du- 
plicity there  could  be  no  que.stion,  for 
she  wore  spangles  tin  her  gown  and 
talked  In  a  liquid  English  basement 
contralto  which  sounded  so  deep  and 
underground  that  it  might  have  just 
been  tunnelled  by  a  subway  gang." 

There  was  youi.g  Mrs.  Wilson,  a  gay 
young  society  matron.  Her  husband, 
Hov.ard,   waH  a  member  of  not  only 


the  Union  Club,  but  also  of  the  Union 
League.  Ho  played  the  races.  Robert 
Curtis,  "a  man  about  town  of  the 
deepest  dye,"  had  a  mad  passion  for 
Mrs.  Wll.-^on. 

Cora  laid  a  plot.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  divorce.  "Poor  Mrs.  Wilson,  in 
the  latest  black  hint  from  Paris,  is  sew- 
ing her  fingers  off  to  pay  the  rent  She 
is  still  J12  shy  and  thi-eatenod  with 
ejection,  when,  while  Mrs.  Wilson  lies 
in  a  dead  faint  on  the  sofa,  Cora  and 
Curtis  enter  the  garret.  They  have 
been  eight  years  tracking*  her  down 
as  far  as  Mulberry  street-— probably 
owing  to  a  couple  of  blocks  on  the 
Broadway  cars — and  consequently  each 
of  them  exclaims,  triumphantly,  'At 
last!"  Cora  is  still  jealous  of  Mrs. 
Wilson,  so  she  pulls  out  of  bottle  of 
poison  and  pours  it  into  the  Invalid's 
medicine  glass.  Jessie,  the  'little 
mother',  an  extraordinary  child,  who 
would  have  turned  "V  incent  Crummies 
green  with  envy  from  the  fact  that 
she  could  give  his  daughter  cards 
and  spades  as  an  Infant  Phenomenon, 
carries  the  medicine  to  mother,  but 
trips  and  breaks  the  glai?s.  This  foils 
Cora,  who  has  taken  refuge,  in  tKe  cup- 
board just  for  a  moment.  Then*she 
crawls  out  with  one  of  those  benign  ex- 
pressions on  her  face,  such  as  we  can 
imagine  Chief  Devery  throwing  out 
Justicet  Jerome.  'Ah!  an  Idea!  My 
purse!'  she  cries,  and  laying  It  on  the 
table  she  steals  away  in  search  of  a 
policeman,  who  comes  immediately  and 
ai-rests  the  child  for  stealing  the  lady's 
pursei    But  that  is  only  half  the  plot." 


It  Is  said  that  MarU  Jerltza,  who  re- 
ceives $3000  a  performance  at  tho  Mot- 
ropolitan,  is  given  only  $160  In  Vienna. 
No  Wonder  these  foreign  artists,  sing- 
ers, conductors,  Instrume.ntaii3t3,  dearly 
love  the  United  States,  although  thoy 
leave  this  country  Immediately  after! 
the  last  performance  of  the  season. 

Gladys  Cooper,  actressi  "when  she 
was  asked  where  the  prettiest  girls  in 
London  were  to  be  found,  replied,  "Be- 
hind the  counters  of  tlie  big  shops." 
This  might  be  said  of  Boston. 

O.  P.  Heggie  is  praised  for  his  por- 
trayal of  Whistler,  the  artist,  in  "The 
Baxonet  and  the  Butterfly,"  produced 
at  Stamford,  Ct.,  last  month.  How 
WhisU«r  would  have  enjoyed  th*  play. 


and  Hedda.  thw' 
'  thesij  character!- 
great  actors  and  j 
sentatton  of  character  e-Ulrely  f'Jf' 
to  their  own  nature. 

FRANK  CARLOS  ORIFFTTK 


As  we  remember  the  play,  the  heroine 
and  t'he  Infant  Phenomenon  in  one  of 
the  many  thrilling  scenes  make  their 
escape  with  an  assistant  from  a  house 
on  a  high  cliff  by  means  of  a  rope. 

There  are  memorable  lines. 

Mrs.  "Wilson  sewing  in  the  garret: 
"Five  o'clock,  and  if  I  do  not  deliver  the 
goods  before  half-past  five,  they  will 
not  pay  me — and  I  need  the  monev  so 
badly." 

Cora,  emerging  from  a  closet:  "A  few 
drops  of  this  in  her  medicine  "(vill  put 
her  entirely  out  of  the  way." 

"When  the  play  was  produced  here  at 
•the  Grand- Opera  House,  a  your.g  man 
went  up  and  down  the  ai  'es  during  a 
wait  with  a  stack  of  pictures,  shouting: 
"Ten  cents  fo--  a  photograph  of  the  little 
girl  who  appeared  on  Uie  stage  as  the 
little  mother  in  the  second  act;  also  In 
this  act  as  Jessie.  Any  other  lady  or 
gent  who  would  like  one?"  < 

The  virtuous  were  cheered  ;  the  wrong- 
doers were  fiercely  hissed. 

The  original  "little  mother"  was  Oora 
Quinten.  Mary  Pickford  took  the  part 
In  1902. 


"The  Fatal  Wedding"  was  seen  In 
London  tor  the  first  time  at  the 
Princess  Theatre,  Aug.  25,  1902.  There 
have  been  many  revivals  In  England. 
At  the  one  In  1907  at  the  Coronet, 
London,  the  "variety  business"  In  the 
third  a  was  especially  pleasing.  Hetty 
Kelly,  ith  chorus,  sang  "Bridget"; 
Tom  ce,  the,  youngest  champion 
Lanca^. .  e  clog  dancer,  did  his  best, 
and  there  were  songs  by  other  gifted 
persons:  "Apples."  "The  Angel  of  My 
Dreams,"  "Killarney"  and  "The  Cake 
W^alk  ir.  the  Sky." 

It  is  .strange  that  William  Apher  In 
his  recent  defence  of  melodrama  <ioes 
not  mention  "The  Fatal  Wedding." 


iVlC^  / 

We  regret  to  record  the  fact  that 
Duchess,  the  elephant  at  the  Lincoln 
Park  Zoo  in  Chicago,  died  from  follow- 
ing Dr.  Johnson's  advice.  Duchess 
gave  her  days  and  nights  to  Addison, 
but  not  to  Joseph;  to  the  dlsaase  named 
after  good  old  Doc.  Addison.  And  this 
disease  was  brought  on,  if  Dr.  Antolne 
Kolodny  is  trustworthy,  by  Immoderate 
indulgence  in  peanuts. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  sagacious 
beast,  the  el-ph*>'',  *s  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  peanuts  and  devours  them 
greedily  even  when  they  are  called 
goobers.  Now  peanuts  are  supposed  to 
have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  hu- 
man system.  They  enter  lai-gely  Into 
the  diet  recommended  by  vegetarians. 
They  are  supposed  to  dispel  insomnia. 
We  have  read  that  Bishop  Potter  in  his 
latter  years  kept  peanuts  on  a  night 
stand  by  his  bed,  possibly  In  an  ecclesi- 
astical silver  bowl,  perhaps  in  the  demo- 
cratic paper  bag,  and  ate  them  heartily 
when  questions  of  discipline,  changes 
In  the  hymnal,  trials  for  heresy,  kept 
sleep  far  from  his  eyes.  And  now 
Duchess  has  died  from  eating  peanuts. 
O,  shucks! 


"Would  that  we  could  see  again  the 
old  plays  that  were  acted  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.    What  was  the  title  of 
the  one  in  which  the  heroine,  armed  j 
with  a  brace   of  huge   pistols,   went  \ 
down  the  broad  aisle  of  a  church  and  ! 
shot  right  and  left  to  prevent  a  wed- 
ding?   What  was  the  title  of  the  i)lay 
in  which  the  'hero  was  bricke-1  up  In  a 
wall    by    desperate    men,    and   as  his 
head  was  reached  the  heroine,  armed, 
arrived  in  time  to  put  the  bricklayers 
to  flight  and  pAl  out  the  bricks?  "W'as 
one  of  them  "The  Queen  of  tho  Ban- 
dits? 1 

The  bricking  up  of  the  hero  maybe 
have  been  suggested  by  Balzac's  story 
•'La  Grande  Breteche,"  on  which  a 
more  artistic  play  than  this  melodrama 
has  been  based. 

Thomas  Wilfred  "artist  craftsman,"  i 
will  give  a  recital  in  "moving  color"  j 
with  the  Cl'avilux  in  Jordan  hall  this  ' 
afternoon  at  2:30  and  this  evening  at 
8:15  o'clock.  The  recital  will  be  under 
the  auspices  or  the  Massac"nusetts  Nor-  j 
nial  School  Alumni  Association.  j 

Japan  is  shrieking  so  loudly  for  war 
with  the  United  States  that  we  are 
daily  expecting  Morris  Gest  to  burst  out 
with  the  announcement  that  he  has 
made  exclusive  arrangements  with  the 
Japanese  army  to  bring  it  over  tot 
America  under  his  own  management, 
and  that  it  will  fight  only  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Shelby,  Mont. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  word  "elephant"  is  associated 
with  Hannibal,  Porus,  Siam,  P.  T. 
Barnum,  the  word  "jumbolsm,"  the 
terrible  Indlctm-^nt  brought  against  the 
huge  animal  by  Charles  Reade  in 
"Jack-of-All  Trades,"  the  unwieldy 
animal  that  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to 
make  our  first  parents  mirth, 

"Us'd  all  his  might  and  wreath'd 

His  lithe  proboscis." 

Then  there  is  the  "Juvenile  compo- 
sition" on  the  elephant  to  be  found  in 
the  complete  works  of  Artemus  Ward. 

"The  Elephant  is  the  most  largest 
Annymile  in  the  whole  world.  He  eats 
hay  and  cakes.  You  must  not  give  the 
Elephant  Tobacker,  becoz  if  you  do  he 
will  stamp  his  grate  big  feet  ui)on  you 
and  kill  you  fatally  Ded.  Some  folks 
think  the  Elephant  Is  tho  most  noblest 
Annymile  in  the  world,  but  as  for  Me, 
giv  Me  the  American  Egil  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Alexander  Pottles,  his 
Peace." 

If  President  Mlllerand  should  resign 
he  will  only  follow  the  example  of  five 
out  of  his  ten  predecessors  since  1871. 
Grevy  completed  his  term  of  seven 
years;  was  re-elected,  and  he  resigned  a 
few  months  afterward.  Thiers,  Mac- 
Mahon.  Casimir-Perler,  and  Deschanel 
resigned.  Carnot  and  Faure  died  in 
office. 

IV10RAL  VAMPS 

lA.s  the  World  Wags: 

m  re  the  recent  reference  to  an  al- 
leged remark  "that  only  an  immoral 
woman  can  play  the  part  of  a  vamp 
successfully,"  and  in  substantiation  of 
your  splendid  refutation  of  the  Idea,  I 
might  add,  that  after  many  years  close 
association  with  the  people  of  the  stage, 
during  which  time  I  have  intimately 
known  many  actors  and  actresses  of  the 
worst  type  of  characters  In  the  drama,  i 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  actor  In  that  , 
clats  who  was  not  a  most  exemplary 
man. 

I  can  recall  many  of  them  now.  sev- 
eral of  them  still  active,  who  lead  a 
happy  domestic  married  life,  who  are 
never  named  in  connection  with  any 
scandal,  and  are  honorable  upright  men 
and  husbands. 

As  to  the  so-called  "vamp"  the  samo 
high  reference  can  be  made,  although 
they  are  in  some  cases  unmarried,  but 
their  character'  Is  irreproachable.  At 
the  present  time,  a  young  actress  who  is 
verv  successfuU;-'  playing  one  of  the 
most  immoral  and  con.^clenceless  females 
of  the  drama,  in  New  York,  of  whom 
one  critic  said  she  deserved  "rat  poi- 
son. Instead  of  the  pistol,"  is  a  young 
woman  of  unblemished  character,  and 
as  remote  from  tiie  character  she  Im- 
personates as  the  north  pole  Is  from 
•  the  south. 

I  Does  any  one  suppiJse,  because  Mrs 
'  Fiske  made  auch  succasses  of  Becky 


OF  CONTRARY  MIND 

On  the  6ther  hand,  a  veteran  actor 
inclined  to  accept  the  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Barbara  La  Marr  that  a  woman 
who  never  has  known  passion  cannot 
portray  realistically  a  vamp.  ("We  are 
glad  that  Miss  La  Marr  has  Indignantly 
denied  the  report  that  she  made  the 
statement.)  This  veteran  writes  "not 
for  publication,  as  I  wish  to  live  a  few 
more  years  in  peace":  "I  have  played! 
Sherlock  Holmes.  I  went  to  a  doctor  to 
learn  how  to  take  a  hypodermic  and  ex- 
press its  obvious  symptoms  and  reac- 
tions. But  I  do  not  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  I  was  as  real  as  one  who  had 
the  habit,  or  who  had  associated  with 
one  who  had.  .  .  .  "While  a  saintly 
woman  might  give  an  excellent,  care- 
fully thought  out  performance  of  a 
member  of  Mrs.  Warren's  profession,  I 
doubt  she  would  be  as  real,  convincing 
or  true  as  one  who  was  experienced." 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  publish  the  letter  as  a  whole. 

LOOKING  BACKWARD 
Time:  1944 
Back  In  1919  (Before  Volstead  De- 
veloped) there  flourished  many  Amer- 
ican institutions  now  obsolete.  It  Is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
moderns  study  some  of  the  great  in- 
stitutions of  our  ancestors.  Probably 
the  most  famous  one  was  the  mint 
julep.  I 

This  delightful  concoction  was  the 
pride  of  the  South  and  tho  envy  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  keystone  upon  which 
Dixie's  far-famed  hospitality  was  built. 
And  It  was  only  disgust  with  the  in-  \ 
ability  of  the  northerners  to  mix  this 
drink  that  caused  the  South  to  secede 
from  the  Union  in  1861  and  brought 
aboMt  the  civil  war. 

THE  LONG  SHOT. 
(To  be  continued.) 

LETTER   RECEIVED   BY   A  SIOUX 
FALLS  OPHTHALMOLOGIST 

(Journal  Am.  Med.  Association) 
Doctor — What  will  I  do  with  the 
glasses  you  ma.Ie  for  Luella,  if  yon  can 
buy  them  back  what  Is  it  worth.-  As 
she  ha$  die  on  April  23,  1922  of  acute 
appendix.  The  glass  you  made  for  her 
when  you  operation  on  her  for  topsil 
removed  in  191S.  the  glasses  is  still 
good  and  new  and  she  don't  wear  them 
very  much  for  she  didn't  like  It.  and 
[  suppose  you  remember  her  when  I 
was  there  with  her.  Please  let  me 
know  what  you  will  do  with  those 
glasses. 

JUNE 
(For  As  the  World  "Wags) 
Over  the  street  and 
Ten  stories  high. 
Looking  out  at  the 
Harbor  and  sky, 
T  sit  all  day 
And  draw  my  pay. 

Over  the  harbor 

Airplanes  fly. 

Down  in  the  street  pro — 

Cessions  go  by. 

And  I  all  day 

Sit  here — for  pay. 

June  is  the  month  and 
Roses  are  nigh. 
Buttercups  blossom  and 
Wither  and  die ; 
Happy  are  they. 
Ne«dmg  no  pay  ! 
'  RO^SE  WIXjIiIAMS. 


7  '  ?  2^  y 

iMr.  Irving  Sohwerke  heard  Mr.  Ches- 
ter MacKee's  Interpretation  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  symphony  In  Paris  and  was 
deeply  Impressed,  so  deeply  that  he 
wrote  in  his  review  for  the  Tribune  of 
that  city:  "The  flexibility  of  Mozart, 
his  Addisonian  ductility,  have  been  the 
Lorelei  Rock  of  many  a  chef  o'orches- 
tre,  and  Mr.  MacKee  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  at  this,  the  early 
stage  o(  his  career,  his  success  with 
Mozart  consists  only  in  making  him 
move  along  happily  and  maintaining 
unanimity  between  the  contracting 
parties." 

The  "Addisonian  ductility"  crashing 
against  the  Lorelei  Rock  is  Indeed  pain- 
ful to  my  educated  ear. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  patriotic  as 
ever — "My  country,  especially  when  it 
is  wrong" — seriously  thinks  of  abstain- 
ing from  rice  pudding — with  or  without 
raisins — his  favorite  pudding  (with 
plenty  of  raisins)  If  the  Japanese  carry 
out  their  threat  of  boycotting  Ameri- 
can goods. 

PERHAPS  FOR  A  LOW  BRIDGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 


PIrt    ^\  ishlnston    \)W7  a.    st. -am boat 
his  canoe  when  hp  crossod 
^iire?     On   the  screen  was  a 
I'f  Qeorg'e  ffolns  over  to  romp 
the  Hessians.     What  I  want  to 
■   Is  this:    Should  "Traps"  blow  a 
nboat   whistle   to   make   It  more 
-Mo'.'    He  did,  anyhow. 

GTM>rT  L,. 

SYMBOLIC  BUTTONS 

Wilbur's  duties  are  Indeed 
He  may  not  be  obliRed  to 
,i!  Kiske's  passlonaie  articles 
decide  on  this  all  Important 
nltted  to  him  by  a  "canvas.s 
uers,"  who  have  considered 
11  of  the  uniform  for  enlisted 
navy  : 

13  buttons  on  the  trousers 
s  original  colonies  in  excess 
lay  needs?" 

THE   LECTURE   ON   THE  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
(1944.  Continued) 
Wow.  dear  young  people,  we  will  re- 
■  :        '      i  oautlful  morning:  the  studies 
i.ir  customs  of  our  ancestors 
those  that  prevailed  before 
ne  \olstead  era.    Our  subject  Is,  as 
ou  may  recall,  that  dellgrhtful  bever- 
of  those  days,  the  delicious  mint 
lulep, 

I   Tr>-  to  pictur*.  If  you  can,  a  glass — 
\ery"tall  and  delicately  wrought.    It  Is 
half-filled  nitli  cracked  ice.     Over  the 
Ice  .T  .«ho%v,  r  of  powdered  sugar  settles 
"     ;  snowfall.     Into  the  white 
(hen  poked  a  few  sprigs  of 
ind  fragrant.  Over  all  there 
^  a  glorious  amber  liquid — 
children,  which  fills  the 
tlie  ice  tinkles  merrily.  Ai 
•bin  frosted  veil  creeps  over  the  glass.  | 
It  will  be  a  long,  hot,  dusty  afternoon  ] 
'  ''         '   ''""ar  young  friends.    So  pic- I 
filled  with  mint  juleps.  And 
,  "  Uie  joy  of  jumping  into  it 

jiuid  auiiniiilng  around  till  sundown. 
Next  Week's  lecture:    The  Sloe  Gin 

nn. 

This  Way  Out. 
I  THE  liOiNa  SHOT. 


NOUNS  OF  MULTITUDE 

The  L/ondon  Dally  Chronicle  speaks 
■■f  "the  congregation  of  young  rabbits 
n   the   edges   of   the   greening  corn- 
ands,"  as  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
'f  country  sights. 
In   the   old    "Book   of   St.  Albans" 
"rcr-'pation   was  the^noun  of  multi- 
■r  plovers.    The  nojjn  for  "rab- 
as  "nest."   We  always  liked  "a 
j:niuratlon  of  starlings,"  "an  exalta- 
on  of  larks,"  "a  gaggle  of  geese." 

FASHION  NOTE 

'Londoners,   according  to  Smithfleld 
'lire?,  consume  at  the  present  time 
per  head  of  beef,  mutton  and 
ich  week.   Beef,  as  is  only  right 
\iew  of  the  traditional  song,  heads 

0  list  with  22.7  oz." 

THE  LOVE  SONG  OF  A  GERM 

irttten  by  8   tired  student  In   the  Uni- 
versity ,)(  California.) 
.)mp,  Bacillus,  let  us  wander,  | 
.Wander  ever  hand  In  hand.  , 
own  that  capillary  yonder,  j 
Down  that  yonder  shady  gland,  [ 
ountless  cousins  will  not  miss  you,  | 
Happy  In  their  own  disease; 
ppln^  t  -  ough  the  tender  tissue 
'■'e  shall-*,  ork  what  Ills  we  please. 

rlad  Microbe  relations 
lave  no  claims  upon  you,  dear; 
iVB  them  to  their  occupations — 
ou  deserve  your  own  career, 
s  the  wanderlust  possess  you? 
II  Indulge  it,  dearest  germ, 
shall  roam  to  regions,  bless  you, 
•amed  by  no  research's  term. 

nping  In  the  mountain  muscles, 

ithlng  In  a  quiet  vein. 

lelng  vicious  white  corpuscles, 

umraerlng  at  Aches-le-Brain ; 

illW  in  a  light  gondola 

psh  abdominal  canals, 

y  fancy  shall  control  a 

ilr  of  perfect  poison  pals. 

Plpg  past  the  epiglottis, 
'y^a  tonsils  and  the  tongue, 

"til  the  days  have  caught  us 

?M  ^®         "°  longer  young, 
'eipeur  tastes  become  domestic, 
\'e  shall  search  a  q^ulet  home, 

<  and  safe  from  antiseptic, 

^lere  to  live  and  not  to  roam. 

I'^illus,  my  Infection 
too  potent  to  suppress.  i 
k;  liere  comes  your  Aunty  Toxin,) 
'y  with  me,  and  tell  me,  "Yes."  I 

IF  PEPYS  WERE  WITH  US 

'ay  12th.    Up  before  dawn,  by  reason 

1  great  j'owling  of  cats  in  my  back- 
1;  and  so  to  a  window,  and  out  with  ■ 
old  boot;  after  which,  no  more  noise. 

l«o  did  read  JURGEN  until  break- 
rhich  is  supposed  to  be  a  mighty 
>k,  but  not  wrong  for  an  upright 
read  to  inform  himself  of  the 
tbe  world;  however  T  did  find  It  a 
of  conceits  and  could  not  endure 
After  breakfast  of  ham  and  eggs,  to 
office,  In  my  new  Ford;  while  going 
-  f-u  ^t  street  T  was  mightily  struck 


fcy  lli>'  lace  oi  ii  uaiipn  iii.ii  «hs  «ain- 
inK  along,  and  she  had  a  pretty  imyre 
of  iinklis.  and  I  so  Intent  on  her  that  I 
cra.shed  Into  the  rear  of  a  car  and  bent 
his  mud-guard;  for  which  I  settled  for 
$10.  being  mighty  sorry  for  my  careless- 
ness and  resolving  to  keep  my  eye  on 
Iho  road  In  the  future.  At  my  office, 
and  did  give  my  typewryter  a  halscr  or 
two.  elle  being  a  trea  Jollo  lillo,  and 
liking  a  good  dinner  or  rlaye  now  and 
I  hen.  Pete,  my  boot  logger,  romi's  to 
my  office,  but  rememborInK  iny  vowes 
which  I  have  not  forgot  th!..;  fortnight, 
thank  God,  I  tell  him  that  I  .shall  buy 
no  .more:  but  he  Is  firm  lliai  I  try  some 
good  .stuff  that  he  Just  got  In.  and  I  sip- 
ping a  shot  of  It.  It  wa.s  so  smooth.  I 
bought  a  quart,  which  I  did  not  tell  my 
wife,  poor  wretch.  At  noon,  to  lunch 
with  the  Rotary  Club  and  heard  Senator 
Blahhlah  speak  on  "Kapitallsm  and  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,"  which  I  did  mightily 
enjoy.  Thence  to  my  office  and  work 
all  afternoon.  Home,  and  to  my  radio 
set;  which  I  toyed  with  until  two,  and 
got  Tjos  Angeles,  which  pleased  me  so 
well  1  shouted  to  my  wife;  but  she  had 
been  sleeping  and  my  shouting  ve.xed 
her:  so  I  to  bed. 

New  Haven,  Ct.  KlI.,  KARNEY. 
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As  the  'World  Wags: 

Dummy  volumes  In  Iho  Sarcophagus 
Club's  library  remind  me  of  similar  ones 
in  the  noble  old  Forbes  Manor,  now  a 
monastery  in  Rensselaer,  N.  Y..  across 
the  river  from  Albany.  Who  knows  the 
weird  legend  of  this  house?  'Why  the 
house  was  suddenly  deserted  on  the  eve 
of  a  wedding,  with  the  dinner  left  on 
the  tabloT  R.  C. 


Lithuanian  Opera 
Produced  in  Boston 

By  STUART  MASOX  j 

ON  MAY  30,  "Egle,"  an  opera  in 
six  acts,  ■was  produced  for  the  ! 
first- time  at  the  Broadway  The- 
ater.  South  Boston,  by  a  group  of 
Lithuanian  singers  who  styled  them-  ; 
selves  "Gabija."      This  performance  i 
perhaps  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
school  of  musical  composition  and  for 
this  reason  deserves  particular  notice. 

The  composer  and  librettist  is  Mikas 
Petrauskas,  who  has  long  labored  for 
the  advancement  of  Lithuanian  music 
and  at  last,  now  that  his  country  has 
become  politically  independent,,  has 
taken  the  first  step  toward  founding 
a  national  opera.  The  Lithuanian 
people,  although  for  many  centuries 
under  alien  rule,  have  preserved  their 
characteristic  music  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  it  is  this  folk  music  which 

Mr.  PP  trauskas  has  taken  for  the  basis 
^^.s  musical  style.  These  ancient 
I  -dies  are  based  on  the  old  modes— 
I  "^^'^ ,  Lydian,  Eolian,  etc.— as  well  as  on 
1^^^!  pentatonic  scale,  a  fact  which 
i  S'' ,  es  them  a  distinctly  exotic  char- 

cter — Indo-Aryan. 
\      The  plot  of  "Egle"  is  founded  on  a  i 
drama  by  the  Lithuanian  dramatist  j 
I  ;  Gazutis  and  deals  with  the  marriage 
of  Egle,  a  mortal,  to  Zaltys,  the  god  I 
lot  the  snakes.    During  the  develop- 1 
I  ment  of  the  plot  various  customs  of 
pagan  Lithuania,  having  reference  to 
the  celebration  of  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn festivals,   are  introduced,  and 
in  this  respect  the  opera  resembles 
nimsky-Korsakoff's  "Snow-Maiden" 
and  "Sadko." 

Mr.  Petrauskas'  career  is  no  less 
Interesting  than  his  opera.  Born  in  the 
Province  of  Vilna,  he  attended  the 
Petrograd    Conservatory,    where  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Liadoff  in  composition 
and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  orchestra- 
tion   Always  an  ardent  patriot,  espe- 
cialiv  as  regards  the  preservation  of 
the  Lithuanian  language  and  litera- 
lure,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  in 
foreign  lands  as  long  as  his  country 
remained  under  the  domination  of  the 
tsars.     These    years    of  wandering 
were    passed    in    Switzerland,  Italy. 
France,    England    and    the  United 
States.    He  is  now  contemplating  a 
return  to  his  native  land,  where  he 
has  been  offered  the  post  of  general 
music  director  of  the  state  opera  at 
Kovno  and  lecturer  on  esthetics  at 
the  state  university.    Besides  "Egle," 
upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  in- 
termittently for  the  last  11  years,  Mr. 
Petrauskas    has    written  numerous 
operettas  and  has  made  an  important 
collection  of  Lithuanian  folk  songs. 


Suprinie  CourV  Justice  Erlanger  In  New  York  has  decided  that  Rirhnrd 
Wataon  'Tully  and  Oliver  Morosco  must  niako  nn  accounting  to  Mm.  drncp 
A.  Fendler  for  the  profits  accruing  from  "The  Bird  of  Paradis'.-."  Mri. 
Fendlcr  charged  Mr.  Tully  with  us'wg  characters  nml  Bituations  in  her 
own  play  "In  Hawaii"  in  his  "Bird  of  Paradise"  and  Justic-  Erlanger 
pustained  her  contention.  It  was  in  evidenco  that  she  submitted  her  play 
to  Mr.  Morosco  in  1910.  He  was  unwillinK  to  produce  it;  in  1011  he  pro- 
duced "The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  •which  Mrs.  Fendlor  says  was  based  on  her 
rejected  play.  It  wn.s  stated  on  May  30  that  there  would  be  an  appeal 
from  Justice  Erlanger's  deci.sion. 

This  is  by  no  means  th<?  first  time  that  one  playwright  has  accused 
another  of  "liftinft."  Probably  the  most  famous  case  in  recent  times  was 
the  absurd  charge  brought  against  Rostand  by  a  gentleman  of  Chicago: 
that  "Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac"  was  taken  from  his  play.  Another  curious 
case  was  never  brought  into  court.  J.  K.  Jerome's  "Passing  of  the  Third 
Flow.  Back"  was  produced  in  1907;  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  "The  Servant 
In  the  House"  was  produced  in  tho  same  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy  once  told  us  that  he  sent  tho  manuscript  of  "The  Servant 
in  the  House"  to  Forbes-Robertson,  who  kept  it  a  long  time  and  finally 
returned  it:  that  Jerome's  play  was  then  produced  with  Forbes-Robertson, 
In  the  leading  part.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Kennedy  believed  that  Jerome  i 
took  the  main  idea  of  his  play  from  the  rejected  manuscript.  When  the 
pronounced  similarity  was  discussed  in  a  London  journal,  Jerome  said  that 
he  had  treated  the  subject  in  a  short  story  published  before  Kennedy  sent 
1  his  manuscript  for  perusal. 

1  But  the  idea  of  a  stranger  coming  into  a  household  and  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  example  and  his  words  of  wisdom  straightening  warped  charac- 
ters, bringing  peace  where  there  had  been  strife,  had  been  used  long  before, 
as  in  that  remarkable  story,  "The  Carpenter,"  by  William  D.  O'Connor  in 
the  first,  or  an  early,  number  of  Putnam's,  when  that  magazine  was 
revived.  It  was  supposed  that  this  peace-bringing  character  wa.^  modeled 
on  Walt  Whitman. 

Apropos  of  plagiarism,  the  Paris  Journal  not  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
H.  G.  Wells's  "New  Machiavelli"  followed  step  by  step  a  French  novel  pub- 
lished 20  years  before;  a  romance.  La  Vie  Privee  de  Michel  Teissier,"  by 
Edouard  Rod.  The  Journal  showed  a  striking  similarity  between  the  charac- 
ters and  their  deeds,  and  quoted  at  length  in  parallel  columns  from  the  two 
novels.  As  far  as  we  know  Mr.  Wells  has  not  replied.  Perhaps  he  has 
not  seen  the  article,  though  some  kind  friend  may  have  sent  it  to  him  with 
the  remark:  "Isn't  this  shameful!  Of  course  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it, 
Mr.  Wells  may  never  even  have  heard  of  Rod's  novel,  much  less  read  it. 

Henri  Marechal,  who  died  last  month  in  his  83rd  year,  was  the  com- 
poser of  operas,  ballets,  a  Christmas  oratorio,  church  music,  piano  pieces, 
eongs,  but  as  a  co-mposer  he  is  little  known  in  this  country.  Yet  he  was  a 
prix  de  Rome  tnan  in  1870,  and  his  living  in  that  city  for  the  allotted 
time  allowed  him  to  write  a  most  interesting  book  "Rome,  Souvenirs  dun 
Musicien  "  which,  with  a  preface  by  Jules  Claretie,  was  piiblish^d  20  years 
ago.    (His  "Paris,"  also  a  volume  of  souvenirs,  was  published  three 

^^^^One  oVthe  most  interesting  portions  of  "Rome"  is  his  long  account 
of  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  the  friend  of  Liszt,  a  strange 
woman  in  many  wavs.  It  was  said  by  the  irreverent  that  Liszt  became  an 
abbe  in  order  not  to  wed  her.  Liszt,  whenever  he  was  away  from  her, 
was  a  constant  correspondent.  His  letters  to  her  should  long  ago  have 
been  translated  into  English,  for  they  picture  not  only  the  many-sided 
man,  but  the  life,  musical,  political,  religious,  of  the  period.  Berlioz  also 
corresponded  with  her. 

Marechail  studied  her  as  a  man  of  science  would  study  a  natural 
phenomenon.  He  described  minutely  her  physical  appearance,  her  dress, 
lier  mannerisms.  He  noted  her  conversation;  he  quoted  from  her  letters. 
When  he  first  saw  her  she  was  smoking  an  enormous  cigar.  She  cour- 
I  teously  offered  him  one.  To  punctuate  her  talk  she  would  drinks  draughts 
'  of  cold  tea  from  a  china  cup.  She  was  never  weary  of  discussing  theories 
and  the  music  of  Liszt,  Berlioz  and  Wagner.  They  in  turn  had  influenced 
her  way  of  thinking,  and  one  found  in  her  talk,  "the  plumed  romanticism 
of  Liszt,  the  abrupt  romanticism  of  Berlioz,  the  prolix  and  dogmatic 
romanticism  of  Wagner." 

When  someone  questioned  the  secret  motives  of  Judith's  visit  to 
Holofernes,  it  was  said  that  Judith's  only  purpose  was  to  kill  the  besieger. 
"The  Princess,  who  was  very  religious,  saw  in  Judith  only  a  sword,  obedi- 
ent to  the  Lord.  Asked  in  my  turn,  I  ventured  to  .say  that  Judith  was 
beautiful,  that  she  was  dressed  magnificently  when  she  went  to  the  hostile 
tents — that — it  was  easy  to  interpret  the  text — that — 

"'What?'  interrupted  the  princess;  'love?  0  you  Frenchmen— always 
love!   You  put  it  into  everything.'  Theh  leaning  back  in  her  armchair, ' 
and  sending  an  enormous  puff  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling,  she  said:  'But,  my  , 
dear  sir,  there  are  millions  who  have  never  thus  busied  themselves.' 
Some  swallows  of  cold  tea  ended  the  incident,  in  which  the  most  contrary 
and  subtle  appreciations  came  into  collision. 

"However  I  have  always  believed,  and  I  still  believe,  that  Judith 
■was  really  the  instrument  of  the  Lord;  that  she  was  firmly  resolved  to 
deliver  Bethulia;  but  that  to  catch  Holofernes,  she  had,  as  a  practical 
"Widow,  put  a  bait  on  her  hook.  In  spite  of  the  mystical  princess,  that 
is  still  my  conviction." 

Long  after  Marechal  'wrote  his  souvenirs,  Bernstein,  the  dramatist, 
and  Reznicek,  the  operatic  composer,  took  the  same  view.  Bernstein  in 
his  engrossing  play,  produced  at  the  Gymnase,  Paris,  in  1922,  with  Mme. 
Simone  as  Judith,  and  performed  in  a  "softened"  adaptation,  by  the  Stuart 
Walker  Company  in  this  country  last  February — Julia  Hoyt  played  Ju- 
dith— represents  Judith  as  madly  in  Iff^'e  with  Holofernes,  yielding  to  him 
before  she  slew  him,  and  loving  him  with  wild  regret  after  he  was  slain. 

The  princess  told  Marechal  that  the  last  drama  of  Wagner's  Tetralogy 
was  read  to  her  in  its  first  form  in  1849,  and  that  the  "Ride  of  the 
Valkyries"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  her  salon  in  1856. 

She  has  ideas.  "Put  'Lohengrin'  in  India,  'Der  Freischeutz'  in  Italy, 
•The  Flying  Dutchman'  on  the  Black  sea,  they  will  always  be  the  same; 
the  essential  thing  in  opera  is  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated." 
i         And  here  is  an  example  of  her  gift  for  hifalutin.    She  was  writing 
I  about  Liszt's  ccnpositions  of  1877:  "What  lie  composed  la.st  year  is  com- 


■  inbK.  only  to  a  perfumed  flanif:  exhaleiTWXreation  aroumi  tne  tnroue 
.    .    .    Come  to  Rome,  come  and  bite  a  little  into  poly- 
101U  which  melody  escapes  as  rich  vegetation  from  a  soil 
sa.ui  au'ii  .\  i;a  jrold." 

She  wrote  voluminously,  besides  her  correspondence,  but  she  did  not 
'^al  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  allowance  was  made 
■  ation  due  to  her  education,  race,  sun-oundings,  her  letters 
f;..    ...  I  .  ...V  vision  of  art  and  a  grandeur  of ■  aspiration  which  should 
be  the  catechism  of  all  artists  worthy  the  name. 

A.  B.  Walklcy,  having  seen  Ernst  Toller's  play.  "Man  and  the  Masses," 
iast  month  in  London,  looked  on  it  merely  as  an  "aesthetic  fact." 

"It  is  a  work  of  so-called  Expressionist  art,  presenting  personified 
Ideas  rather  than  people  and  s.\-mbolic  attitudes  rather  than  dramatic 
actions.  Some  of  the  most  striking  attitudes  are  assumed  by  crowds 
They  he  on  their  backs  and  wave  bare  arms  in  the  air.  Or  they  squat 
In  platoons  and  shout  in  unison.  Or  they  huddle  in  terror  of  the  soldiery. 
Or  in  single  file  they  perlustrate  the  stage,  as  dream  shadows,  saying  the 
same  thing  one  after  another.  Indeed,  when  they  do  agree  (and  they 
always  do)  their  unanimity  is  wonderful.  You  think  of  the  toy  soldiers 
in  the  Russian  cabaret  performances.  But  the  monotony  of  repetition  and 
of  mechanically  concerted  gestures  is  relieved  by  an  occasional  dance. 
There  is  a  dance  of  harlots  with  prisoners  condemned  to  death  which  is 
remarkably  macabre,  and  another  of  bankers  (needless  to  say,  the  capi- 
talistis  are  bloated)  which  is  disappointing.  Why  should  not  the  whole 
thing  be  arranged  as  a  ballet?  For  all  these  Expressionist  plays,  discard- 
ing realism  as  they  do  and  revelling  in  abstractions,  might  find  a  beauty 
which  they  at  present  lack,  in  choreographic  expression."  ' 


(ui-  llie  inuiiut;r  has  Its  Umllii.tlon.s,  aiul 
nne  could  not.  feci  that  It  cou'd  l)<- 
adapted  to  such  thltiKS  as  lieothoven's 
"Adelaide"  or  the  Schumann  song  that 
tlgured  among  the  numerous  en- 
cores. But  to  hear  Stenor  Hattlstlnl  in 
Palslello's  "II  mlo  ben,"  or  In  a  scena 
from  Verdi's  "Don  Carlos,"  Is  to  re- 
gain a  standard  of  pure  vocalization 
that  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  at  a 
time  when  singers  are  apt  to  Jorget 
that  temperament  Is  of  small  value  un- 
less It  la  backed  by  a  corresponding 
measure  of  technique.  With  Slgnor 
Battlstlnl  the  two  are  held  In  perfect 
poise,  and.  one  or  two  Instances  apart, 
the  result  comes  as  near  to  unalloyed 
delight  as  anyone  could  wish  for. — 
Dally  Telegraph.  May  23. 


Times. 


SYMPHONIC  EMOTION 

(By  James  Agate) 

I  was  just  about  fed  up. 

At  9.0  A.  M.  Euphonlus  Bloggs  ar- 1 
flved,  desirous  of  playing  over  on  my 
r>lano  a  sj-mphonic  poem  which  had 
smitten  him  overnight. 

"What  does  It  mean?"  I  asked,  after 
the  last  cacoiphony  had  died  away. 

''yiea.n?"  cried  Euphonius,  In  a  voice 
•rpresslve  of  wlth<ring  contempt,  which 
failed  simply  because  I  do  not  wither 
easily.  "Mean?  Of  course  It  doesn't 
nean  anything!  It's  expressive  of 
primitive  Russian  emotion." 

"Just  that?" 

"Just  that." 

Tou  wouldn't  think  It,,  but  Bloggs  Is 
really  rather  a  decent  sort.  His  fatheri 
keeps  a  chemist's  shop  at  Golder'e 
Green,  which  Isn't  against  the  lad, 
really.  Only  h«  doesn't  know  it.  He 
■wants,  he  says,  to  free  himself  from  his 
environmont,  and  incidentally  to  ex- 
press the  soul  of  Russia.  Now,  this 
eeems  to  me  to  be  sheer  impertinence. 
Do  I  want  some  long-haired,  unkempt 

Bolshevik  to  express  for  mo  the  soul , 
of-  Camberwell  or  Peckham  Rye?  No. 
So  I  bundled  Euphonius  out  of  doors, 
aBd.  sent  him  home  to  compose  varia- 
tions on  the  theme:  "Through  Putney 
with  a  Perambulator." 


KOUSSEVITZKY  IN  PARIS 

sir.  Koussevltzky  has  been  giving  a 
series  of  four  concerts  in  Paris.    His  pro- 
grams are  naturally  a  matter  of  Interest 
in  Boston.    That  of  May  8  included  an 
orchestral  concert  or  Symphonic  Fune- 
bre   by   Locatelli.      It   was  performed 
In  New  York  at  one  of  Sam  Franko's 
concerts  on  Nov.   27,   1807.     The  Men- 
estrel  said  of  this  18th  century  music 
that  it  was  without  majesty  and  It  was 
boresome;  with  some  impressive  themes 
developed  in  an  uninteresting  manner. 
The  "Legende  '  by  Tansm.an  was  "de- 
liberately aggressive  and  largely  imita- 
tive of  Stravinsky,  who  has  put  at  the 
disposal  of  composers  a  certain  number 
of  means  of  expresolon;  his  fancy  13 
I  too  individual  for  him  to  be  the  head 
i  of  a  school."    But  Honegger's 
I  pleased  audience  and  critics.  Pacific 
,  la  a  giant  locomotive  and  Honegger  |n 
his,  mnsic  expresses  gigantic  force.  "V\  as 
Honegger's  music  used  in  part  for  Abel 
r.ance's  film.  "La  Roue"?   At  any  rate 
ie  subject  attracted  him  as  It  did  Walt 
-hitman  and  Kipling,  to  whom  the  lo- 
motive  had  a  soul,  as  If  it  were  a 
thinking  beast.   "The  impression  of  Jlte 
la  the  dominating  character  of  Honeg- 
eer's  music;  he  has  shunned  any  at- 
T.mpt  at  imitative  music:  his  evocation 
.  wholly  intellectual."    The  Impression 
ade  is  that  -of  a  rejoicing  giant.  Pro- 
ofi'-'V  played  the  piano  part  of  a  con-  : 
erto,  his  second.    It  was  composed  be- 1 
,■  re  the  war.    He  lost  the  score,  and  • 
.  fterwards  rewrote  It.    "The  first  move-  , 
rnent  Is  rather  long,  with  an  endless  ca-  j 
ilf-nza;  but  the  others  have  life  and  are  . 
wr,u  rhythmed."    His  i)prformance  was] 
rlescrlbed  as  a  marvel  of  precision  and 
mechanism.    The  other  pieces  were  a 
suite  from  de  .  ^Ha's  ballet,  "L' Amour 
sorcier"   and  Ruv.jl's   orchestration   ol  j 
Moussorg.sky's  "Pictures  of  an  Exhlbl- j 
tlon."  piano  pieces  already  orchestrated  • 
i.y   th(;   Russian  Touehmalov,    and  the 
i  Englishman,  Sir  Henry  Wood. 
I    The  program  for  May  16  comprised. 
Schubert's    Symphony    No.    5;  Florent 
SchmltfR   "Mirages,"   a  suite   for  or- 
chestra (first  rerformance) ;  Malplero  s 
"Impressionl   dal  .  Vero."    suite  No 
(first  performjnciy  •  •  • 
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certa  gregoriano"  for  violin  (Albert 
Spalding),  and  orchestra  (first  time  In 
France);  and  Scriabin's  "Poem  of  Ec- 
stasy." 

For  May  22  the  music  was'  all  by 
Stravinsky.  He  was  to  play  the  piano 
part  of  his  concerto  (first  time).  The 
other  pieces  were  "L'Olseau  de  feu";' 
"Petrouchka."  and  "IjO  Sacre  du  Prln- 
temps." 

For  MaV  29:  Corelll,  Concerto  Grosso; 
Schmltt,  "Mirages";  Debussy,  Noc- 
turnes; Stravinsky.  "Le  Rol  des  Etoiles" 
(first  time);  Prokofiev,  "Sept,  Us  sont 
Sept";  Incantation  for  tenor,  chorus  and 
orchestra  (first  time);  Borodin,  dances 
from  "Prince  Igor"  (with  chorus). 


At  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Birming- 
ham (Eng.).  the  experiment  of  present- 
ing Shakespear's  plays  "twice  nightly" 
and  "at  popular  prices"  has  been  tried. 
It  began  with  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." The  prices  of  admission  will  range 
from  5d.  to  Is.  6d.  In  this  way.  It  Is 
hoped.  It  will  be  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  Birmingham  school  children 
to  see  nearly  a  dozen  of  Shakespeare's 
plays. 

"The  first  performance  each  night  ts 
especially  Intended  for  children.  The 
plays  win  be  carried  through  by  8:45,  i 
BO  t'nat  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  , 
the  children  up  too  late,  and  the  pop-  ' 
ular  prices  will  ensure  the  possibility  of ' 
large  parties  being  taken  from  schools,  j 
At  the  production  of  'The  Merchant  of  j 
Venice'  nearly  three-quarters  of  those 
present  were  school  children,  and  their  I 
enthusiasm   was   distinctly  refreshing,  j 
The  Alexandra,   a  large   theatre,   was  ' 
crowded.  All  the  plays  have  to  be  'cut,' 
hut  this  is  'cut'  less  than  the  others,  and 
apart  from  the  omission  of  the  two  cas- 
ket  scenes,   devoted   to  the   choice  of 
Aragon  and  Morocco,  It  is  practically 
complete.     The   children   followed  the 
plot  with  BO  much  care  and  attention 
that  they  applauded  with  the  utmost 

enthusiasm  when  Shylock  was  check-' 
mated  by  his  'upright  Joidge."  " 


NIGHTINGALE'S   SONG   ON  THE 
WIRELESS 

(London  Times,  May  21.) 

For  the  first  time  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  was  heard  by  wireless  en- 
thusiasts throughout  the  British  Isles 
at  about  11  o'clock  on  Monday  night. 
This  was  the  outcome  of  Interesting 
experiments  which  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany. .  . 

It  was  at  Oxted,  in  the  garden  of 
Col  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  that  the  night- 
ingales were  actually  singing.  The  birds 
readily  responded  to  the  strains  of  Miss 
Beatrice  Harrison's  'cello,  which  was 
played  to  coax  them  Into  song,  and  the 
wireless  reproduced  clearly  their  rich 

melody.  ,  .  *       .  I 

Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson,  in  an  Interest-  | 
Ing  account  of  the  habits  of  the  night- 
ingale, said  that  the  bird  could  readily  i 
be  attracted,  and  would  answer  to  any; 
musical  sound  which  resembled  Its  own 
prelirnlnary  notes. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  a 
very  sensitive  microphone  and  amplifier 
were  placed  in  the  garden,  from  which, 
the  bird's  song  was  transmitted  to  I..on- 
don  ever  a  telephone  line,  and  then 
relayed  to  other  stations  throughoul; 
the  country. 

VARIOUS  NOTES 

Congreve's  "Way  of  the  World,"  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  comedies  In  any 
language,  has  passed  Its  100th  perform- 
ance at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammer- 
smith, where  "The  Beggar"8  Opera" 
ran  for  over  three  years.  The  comedy 
is  still  drawing  large  audiences.  The 
Phoenix  Society  announced  Congreve's 
"The  Old  Bachelor"  for  June  1st. 


Ignaz    Friedman    In    London:  "Mr. 
Friedman's  playing  lacks  much.    In  the 
first  place,  he  has  llttla  repose  of  style; 
he  is  either  'explosive,"  dynamically  or, 
erratic  rhythmically;  then  his  Interpre-  | 
tation   strikes   one  as   being   far     too  i 
much  a  matter  of  planistlo  effort  for 
real  aesthetic  enjoyment.    Even  a  little  | 
Rondo  of  Mozart  waa  /pointed'  In  al- 
most every  bar,  to  the  destruction  of  J 
the  line  of  thought." 


Eugene  Bonner's  set  of  songs,  "Flutes," 
belongs  to  that  class  of  music — an  In- 
calculable quantity — which  Is  one  of 
two  things;  (a)  music  that  was  In- 
tended to  be  emotional  and  has  missed 
being  so,  or  (b)  music  that  has  no  such 
object.  The  effect  upon  those  of  us 
who  still  think  music  may  be  a  delight- 
ful experience  was  tiresome. — Dally 
Telegraph. 


Something  on  the  lines  of  the  "howl- 
ers" in  postal  addresses  which  we  have 
noted  was  the  personification  of  place 
names  which  a  correspondent  assures 
us  appeared  sotae  little  time  ago  In  a 
Russian  review.  It  ran  thus:  "On  No- 
vember 2d,  In  London,  the  thousandth 


An  oboe  quintet  by  Arnold  Bax  has 

been  brought  out  In  London.  The  Times 
said:  "New  works  by  this  composer 
seem  to  follow  hot  on  each  other's 
heels,  and  one  wonders  whether  more 
consideration  and  self-criticism  might 
not  be  usefully  sp4nt  upon  them  before 
they  are  given  to  the  world.  In  the 
preeent  instance,  Mr.  .Bax  has  aban- 
doned the  uncouthness  which  has  be«n 
prevalent  In  some  of  his  recent  work, 
and  has  reverted  to  his  dreamer's  mood. 
His  dreams  appear  to  have  been  beauti- 
ful, but  It  Is  only  In  patches  that  he 
conveys  their  beauty  to  us;  the  rest 
is  desultory  stuff,  full  of  unfilled 
promises.  We  feel  every  other  moment 
that  he  is  coming  to  some  point,  but 
the  phrases  turn  to  vagueness  before 
It  Is  reached." 


As  everybody  knows,  the  Germans 
claim  Shaktsijeare  as  belonging  to  them 
more  than  to  England.  A  German  ex- 
pert. Prof.  Ma.x  Foerster,  has  ivow  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  the  father- 
land by  discovering  that  the  first  folio 
was   printed   on   German-made  paper. 


performance  was  given  of  an  opera  by    In  1589,  so  the  professor  states,  a  Ger 


an  18th  century  beggar  named  Ham- 
mersmith. It  was  revived  two  years 
ago.  Another  18th  century  opera, 
'Polly,'  by  an  equally  famous  composer, 
Klngsway,  will  be  revived  shortly." — 
London  Dally  Chronicle. 


There  is  a  tendency  among  the 
younger  generation  of  singers  to  be- 
little the  art  of  bel  canto,  to  regard 
it  at  best  as  a  legend,  as  something 
completely  out  of  date,  of  which  the 
chief  objects  were  the  exploitation  of| 
the  voice  and  the  raisina  of  tone  to 

r^^sd^r=.n^^^x^£ 


^?X=c^-       rn  ;^e  hand^of^^  i 
master,    .^n  the_maUer^o^f^^^^^^^^^^  p,,,  , 


the  Slinging  was  re 
I  but  what  was  ever 


man,  Splelmann  by  name,  went  to  Eng- 
land and  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  sole  right  to  make  white  paper. 
Therefore,  the  professor  thinks,  "It  Is 
highly  probable  that  the  llrst  folio  was 
printed  on  paper  of  German  manufac- 
ture." It  Is  a  pity  Herr  Splelmann 
lacked  the  forethought  to  manufacture 
the  paper  In  Germany  or  to  present  the 
poet  with  nationalisation  papers,  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  all  the  Teutonic 

business     acumen     in  „ 
monopoly   for   35  years  or  so.— Dally  i 
(jhronicle.   

A  performance  of  "The  Gondoliers" 
i  has  been  given  in  London  by  workmg 
i  gfrls  in  factories  In  the  Hackn.y  and 
I  Shoredltch  districts. 

Cargo"  Is  offered  as  a  vivid  , 
the  primitive,  unvarnished  lUe 
Tn  the  Tropics!  More  briefiy.  It  is  coarse.  | 


The  summer  Shakespeare  restlval'B*- 
glns  at  Stratford-on-Avon  on  July  li 
and  continues  until  August  30. 


"There  are  two  composers  named  De- 
llus,  who  both  employ  the  same  Idiom, 
but  of  whom  one  dreams  beautlfui 
dreams  about  the  countryside,  and  the 
other  spins  notes,  which  If  they  mean 
anything  at  all,  express  It  very  ob- 
scurely. This  violin  sonata  belongs  to 
the  latter  class,  for  Its  themes  merely 
wander  up  and  down  like  the  graph  of 
a  Board  of  Trade  return,  and  say  a 
good  deal  less." 


TRUE  APPRECIATION 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dally  Telegraph: 

Sir— It  win  be  readily  understood  that 
during  the  more  than  20  years  that 
"The  Dream  of  Gerontlus"  has  been 
before  the  public  I  have  received  much 
praise  and  blajne;  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  the  latter  predominates,  but  I 
may  be  WTOng. 

Such  appreciation  as  comes  under  my 
notice  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter mentioning,  with  much  unction,  the 
"great  spiritual  uplift,"  etc.,  and  sug- 
gesting the  prortipt  sending  of  anything 
from  5s.  to  £5  to  pay  for  seats  to  hear, 
and  a  copy  or  two  of  the  work  to  follow 
a  performance. 

I  But  now  at  last  comes  the  only  testi- 
monial I  have  ever  cared  to  receive; 
this  is  from  a  remote  part  of  New  Zeav 
land.-  A  lady  has  been  touring  and 
singing,  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, much  English  music;  her  selec- 
tions Included  the  "Angel's  Song."  On 
hearing  this  a  little  boy  was  so  de- 
lighted that  he  se»t  me  a  message:  "I 
wish  he  would  co.me  to  stay  with  ua — 
would  give  him  my  pup." 

The  breed  Is  not  specified,  but  that  Is 
not  material;  I  long  for  that  pup,  and  if 
legislation  had  not  Interfered  wtih  its 
landing  I  would  go  and  fetch  It. 

■yours  faithfully, 

EDW.,UU:)  ELQAR. 


A  NEW  OPERA 

(Dally  Telesrraph.  May  17) 
ROME,  Thursday — The  history  of  the 
new  opera,  "Anna  Karenlne,"  of  Rob- 
bianl,  given  for  the  first  time  In'  Rome 
a  week  after  "Nerone"  In  Milan,  Illus- 
trates the  huge  difficulties  that '  ac- 
company the  production  of  modern 
operas.  Robblan!,  who  had  alreafly 
produced  an  operatic  work,  "Esvelia," 
given  in  Home  In  1911,  had  finished  his 
next  opera,  ".\nna  Karenlne,"  In  1915, 
and  It  took  nine  long  years  of  patient 
waiting  before  It  could  see  tlie  light  of 
a  public  performance.  It  Is  some  con-. 
solatlon  to  think  that  "Nerone"  was 
nearly  50  years  In  preparation.  For- 
tunately Robblanl's  fate  has  not  been 
quite  so  bad.  His  new  opera  Is  natur- 
ally taken  from  the  novel  of  Tolstoi, 
from  which  it  selects  the  four  ■  most 
salient  Incidents,  the  amorous  declara- 
tion of  Wransky  during  the  picturesque 
scene  of  the  race  meeting;  the  passion- 
ate scene  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band and  the  separation  from  her  child; 
the  Idyllic  scene  in  Venice,  when  the 
fugitives  are  for  a  short  time  enjpylns 
the  illusion  of  their  romantic  sidven- 
ture:  and  finally  the  home-coming,  the 
desertion  of  the  faithless  lover,  and 
the  despair  of  his  victim,  who  commits 
suicide  under  the  train  In  which  her 
former  lover  Is  going  away  with  his 
bride  on  his  honeymoon- 

The  situations  are  of  great  dramatic 
effect,  and  Robbianl  made  laudable  ef- 
forts to  Interpret  them  with  realistic 
dramatic  music.  The  orchestration 
seemed  at  times  disconnected,  confus- 
ing and  noisy,  but  ts  generally  ef- 
fective. The  composer  Is  far  more 
successful  In  the  quiet  romantic  scenes 
and  when  portraying  the  softer  emo- 
tions, and  there  are  passages  In  the 
new  opera  worthy  of  a  really  great  mas- 
ter, which  elicited  unstinted  applause. 
The  opera  was  awarded  one  of  the 
state  prizes  last  year,  given  to  encour- 
age operatic  productions,  and  tor  this 
reason,  perhaps.  It  attracted  little  at- 
tention beforehand,  It  being  generally  ^ 

I  supposed  that  prize  operas  are  merely 
tentative  things  given  c^harltaMe  recog- 
I  nltlon  by  an  Indulgent  Jury. 


"SALOME'* 


I    In    listening    to    Richard  Strauss's 
"Salome"  we  had  sometime'-  ■ 
I  uneasy  feeling  such  as  mlgli' 
I  our   minds  .  after  reading 

Ihe  romance  of  terror  of  the 

fcentury.    The  world  of  Stra 
'  is  not  exactly  the  world  of  M 
I  but  we  should  not  have  felt  the  ItA 
'surprise  If  any  character  had  explain 
:  away    huskine?s    with    the  i^'nr 

"sulphurous   togs."     Lest  w 

understood,   let   us   say  at 

these  remarks  do  not  apply 

performance,  which  was  a^ 

as  the  first,  and  received,  h_. 

with  enthusiasm.    Music  aff 

In  many  different  ways  1; 

poetry,  sometimes  even  logu- 

where   there  Is  Utile  Poet.y  -^^  ' 

Ifislc.    U  enhances  passion  or  tern 


will")!  Iin\ 


artistic  l:ni'a.: 


EXPRESSIONISM 

(By  A.  D.  Pet»rb) 
On*  of  the  most  annioylns  things  about , 
irt  U  the  hldPousnefs  of  Its  vocatnilary. 
E3Ta»  new  movement,  every  strlvlnK 
aftw  fresh  beauties.  Is  hanaicapped 
r,  ..,  t-  :^oKinnlng  by  an  ugly  nann- 
J.;  instead  of  attracting.  Tho 

itsm.  Impressionism,  Post- 
m.   Dadalsni,  and  the  rest 
terms  In  paintinff,  probably 
re  terror  when  they  wero 
•han  the  mrtvements  which 
-d.     The  theatre  has  now 
line  with  the  othar  arts  by 
lU    the   word    '  Kxpresslonlsm," 
i;ive  It  the  full  lio-.  ror  of  Its  orig- 
,    Lic-rman  form.  '•Llxiiresslonlsmus.  ' 
•  is  a  name  well  calculated  to  scare 
18  average  person,  who  looks  upon  the 
theatre  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  and 
Is  reluctant  to  pay  his  half-crown  or  his 
ha'f-ruinca  for   the  doubtful  privilege 
p.'  xperl«nented  on.    Nor  Is  his 

p  ely  to  be  overcome  by  the 

that  expressionism  only 
means  "the  objectlvlsatlon  of  the  sub- 
jective '■  But  he  would  probably  not 
be  frightened  at  all  if  he  were  told 
that  the  purpose  of  this  movement  was 
to  make  plays  out  of  people's  thouKhts 
Inxtad  of  their  actions.  On  the  con- 
trar>-,  If  he  had  his  wits  about  him, 
he  would  immediately  ask,  "Is  there 
ji,  w  about  that?" 

there  is  not.    The  Idea  it- 
j.  i>,isis  of  all  drama.    But  the 

melli -ii  L'i  putting  It  Into  practice  Is  as 
new  as  anything  In  the  realm  of  art 
G«B  expect  to  be.  In  the  realistio  Bchool 
of   drama  of   the   present  generatior 
Ihere  13  no  way  oi  t^iviu^  ^uusccmce  w 
thought.     The   best  that   thought  can  ~ 
hope  for  Is  to-l)e  given  utterance.  Even 
th:\t  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  abo- 
f  the  old  dramatic  conventions 
-ollloquy  and  the  aside.  Expres- 
!^  one  form  of  revoH  against 
I  perhaps  unnecessary  re- 
the  real i. Stic  drahia.  The 
■  eve  not  content  to  ask 
I  giiess   their  hero's 
is   what  the  modern 
.  ;  :u  ..caljy  amount.s  to.  They 
even  content  to  allow  the  hero' 
his  thoughts  In  a  BoUloquy,  as 
made  Hamlet  do.  They 
»  his  thoughts  by  showing 

the  Images  created  by  his 
Tlity  feel  that  In  this  way  the 
theatre  will  gain  in  dramatic  force.  Its 
appeal  ■will  be  more  direct.  Its  bound- 
aries win  b»  immeasurably  widened. 
Poetry  and  bejyjty  will  return  to  tho 
.■ita.ee.  I  . 


Ir. 


TOO   AMBITIOUS  COMEDIANS' 

(The  Chicago  Tribune) 
Eloquent  was  the  apostrophe  which 
"^ribune  editorial  made  to  Charles 
asking  that  he  behave:  but  the 
he  doesn't  was  summed  up  In 
li      I  /ibune'.s  summing-up  of  why  he 
should:  "After  all,  you  know,  you  are  Wl' 
actor'"  ,  ■ 

-s  '^b».vc!  ever  been  like  that 
t^ne  "Thespla  threw  away 
•    k  aiid  the  bladder  and  spent 
^  last  dime'fpf  a  Yorick's  skull  made 
papler-mafche:    God  '  proposes  that 
•  '      ■  '  ,        ns  laugh,,  and  they  dis- 
.  all  make  us  weep.  The 
T    with   the   wrecks  of 
!n.sl8ted  that  tearswero 
r. 

i:      sole    mummer   of  the 
imovi.=a  with  a  perfect  film -technique.  Is, 
wo  are  dependably  Informed,  a  catas- 
trophe when  he  undertakes  to  be  artlcu- 
te  aa  an ,  entertainer ;  but  he  Is  the 
•  ue  actor  jn  that,  with  a  Heaven-sent 
Rift  for  making  laughter,  ht  would  6b- 
piesB,  sadden,  Irrlrate,  and  enr;«g9  d«- 
Even    whc'n    his    congenital  vu'gartty 
runs  on  Into  frigid  fiitb,  his  flair  for  t^x,a 
films  remains,  to  us,  an  astounding  and 
an  admirable  thing. 


Jane  Cowl » 

"Th«  Dejrthe."  the  play  *T  »  Hun- 
garian which  Jane  Cowl  will  produce 
hi.re  tomorrow  night,  Is  entitled  In  the 
orlelnal  "Tho  Flanio."  No  r.-nson  Ih 
given  for  the  change  of  tltlo.  rosslbly 
she  thought  the  play  might  be  con- 
fused with  "The  name  of  Ix>vp."  pro- 
duced In  New  York  last  April.  Terhaps 
she  remembered  tho  end  fate  of  '  Th'- 
Flame"  bv  Watson  Tully,  In  which  tho 
dramatist  purposed  to  expose  voodolam 
and  show  the  unoomfortablo  lite  of 
Americans  In  I>alln-Araerlcan  coun- 
trlns  Produced  In  New  York  In  1916, 
It  was  seen  here  at  the  Majestlo  Thea- 
tre in  April.  1917.  _  ■ 

An  English  pantomlne  "The  Flame 
by  Mark  Poregrlnl  was  performed  In 
1907    for   copyright  purposes. 

"The  name"  by  l>arlo  Nlccodeml, 
In  which  Rejane  took  the  part  of  th| 
heroine,  was  produced  In  Paris  at  tho 
Theatre  Rejane  on  Feb.  2S,  1910. 

MlBs  Cowl  has  this  to  say  about  her 
plans  for  a  repertory: 

•  I  have  been  asked  frequently  why 
I  plan  to  devote  my  energies  to  form- 
ing a  repertory  company  with  the  ne- 
icesslty  for  repeated  efforts  ,  ne", 
I  roles.  Instead  of  taking  ^hatpath  of 
1  least  resistance  and  surer  proflt8--ttie 
'commercially   successful  play  of  Ions 

runs.   ,  

■Let  me  disclaim  at  once  any  wholly 
altruistic  pose.  I  believe  that  a  perma- 
ment  repertory  company  such  a.i  I  have 
started,  with  productions  of  great  plays 
of  recognized  value  to  be  as  promising 
fro.m  the  point  of  view  of  profit  I  think 
that  there  may  be  even  less  risk  than 
In  gambling  in  the  unknown  quantities. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  new 
plays  will  not  have  a  place  in  my  reper- 
tory. On  the  contrary.  T,  hope,  during 
tho  present  season,  to  produce  at  least 
one  such  to  take  Its  place  In  the  reper- 
tory with  'Romeo  and  JuUct'  and  'An- 
tony and  Cleopatra.' 

"The  advantages  of  repertory  to  the  , 
artist  cannot  be  overestimated.  There 
is  an  inspiration  in  the  playing  of  new 
roles,  and  with  each  change  of  bill  there 
is  a  corresponding  development — or 
there  'should  be  on  the  part  of  the 
players.  'The  reviewers  have  said,  with- 
out exception,  that  there  Is  not  a  trace 
of  my  Juliet  in  my  playing  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

"In  a  theatre  like  ours,  where  the 
critics  have  complained  for  years  that 
there  is  too  much  exploitation  of  per- 
sonality and  not  enough  of  versatility,  , 
the  repertory  Idea  Is  the  only  one  which  j 
makes  for  a  variety  of  effort  and  ac-  , 
compUshment  possible.  , 

"In  my  plan  to  develop  this  repertory  \ 
Idea,  I  have  had  every  encouragement  i 
from  my  associates.  It  Is  frequently 
urged  that  you  cannot  keep  actors  to- 
gf  ther  long  enough  for  this  jJurpose.  ] 
They  want  to  seek  newer  fields  each 
.season.  This  I  have  not  found  true. 
The  members  of  my  company  are  as 
enthusiastic  about  this  plan  as  I  am. 
While  we  were  playing  one  play  some 
were  not  used  at  all,  while  others  who 
play  Important  roles  in  one  play,  such 
as  'Romeo  and  Juliet.'  are  cast  for  very 
small  part.s  In  another  play.  They  ac- 
cept these  roles  without  a  murmur, 
(;lad  to  be  a  part  of  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, and  knowing  only  too  well 
that  this  is  the  only  way  .  a  repertory 
company  can  be  built  up. 

"I  went  to  see  the  Moscow  Art  people 
recently  and  noted  three  or  four  prin- 
cipals— and  no  more  brilliant  actors  are 
to  be  found  anywhere— who  were  walk- 
ing on  for  what  are  known  as  'supers.' 
If  these  great  artists  are  willing  to  do 
so  for  the  sake  of  an  ensemble,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  for  tho  average 
i  actor  to  assume  that  he  Is  too  good  for 
this  sort  of  thing." 
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Nat  Goodwin,  most  gifted  of  natlro 
low-comedians,  died  In  the  belief  that 
'twas  a  bo6b  public  which  refused  his 
Shylock.  IMerrymen  like  Crane  and 
Kobson  \vr4  -  •  .Tnd  money  In  seek- 
ing sorrow  tfc.  Sam  Bernard 
— who  Is.  :  i!y,  the  brainiest 
actor  we've  i.v.^r  ii> u-rd  talk  of  his  bus- 
fnees — would  trade  all  h^-i  laughs  and 
TTiAc*  of  his  bank-account  for  a  three- 
publio'8  tears  when  he  recltea 
i^'ace  on  the  Floor."    Some  of  you 

■  ■call  a  glib  and  likable  two-a-day 
named  George  Fuller  Golden:  he 

out  of  popularity  because  he  In- 
L  on  ending  his  "turn"  by  reciting 
Italiens"  with  green  lights  play- 

■  !-''n!-  ■ 

'  matter  wherewith 
:  to  its  signature. 


A  "TEMPEST"  CRUX 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

"I  forget: 
But  these  sweet  thoughts,  doe  even  re 

fresh  my  labours. 
Most  busle  lest,  when  I  doe  It" — "Th 

Tempest;  111-1-13. 
.  "This  passage,"  says  Furniss,  "has  re 
celved  a  greater  number  of  emendatlona 
and  staggers  under  a  heavier  weight 
of  comment  than,  I  believe,  any  other 
passage  In  Shakespeare — ^not  excepting 
even  Juliet's  'runawayes  eyes'." 

Of  the  readinKs  propo.ied  v  suggested 
since  the  second  folio  of  1632  appeared 
with  the  first  change:  "Mo.=t  busle 
least,"  Instead  of:  "."Vfost  busle  lest," 
down  to  the  latest  edltioii,  whose  Etig- 
'Ush  editor  believes  t'>ctt.  Speddlng'a 
"most  busiest  when  Ulle.st,"  best  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  I  be  passage,  none 
as  will  be  seen  later,  rests  on  any  firmer 
ground  and  pur"  conlftcfure. 

A  problem  ;^  ■  •  li°cn  a  verltaWe 
stumbling  'st  of  Shakee- 

i  pearian   stu'  rnatlonal  re- 

I  pute,  ought  1  .gated-hjr  other 


'S  a 
rds, 

'''i<!'-  ifinliy,  fiu-y  rnnnot 

>  '-M   I  l>y  a  mere  external 

vlt-w  ise.     Tho  following 

queries  lay  bare  the  root  of  the  (rouble: 
■What  Is  the  relation  exl.stlng  beVi'een 
..nvopt — a  dcsiTlptlve  of  quiillly  otriotly 
int.d.  aP'l  iiusie — u  dcscripUve  of 
'Pi.iiiHly  re'atlvfly  unlimited?  Is  thflrs 
a  point  of  contact  between  them  by 
w'lfch  their  unity  ca:i  he  traced?  fan 
their  alfrprln^-  d.  flii!'lr.-s  h.-  •■nblnoil 
to  exprp.ss  air  If 
wo  were  to  lara 
have  done,  tlin       .  .      .  j  t  bo 

tho  leading  idi»  of  tiio  ic.vi,  ilien  the 
rcidlng-  proposed  by  Holt  White  and 
adv'pted  by  Richard  Grant  WTiite:  "Most 
busiest  when  I  do  it,"  would  be  iogloaJly 
sound,  because  biisy  aacmllnR  fr  'm  the 
positive  degree  would  r.  <t 
degree  o£  comparison  In 
— busiest.  This  cmen<l;> 
has  no  holding  In  clear  tiiiiiK.ns  as 
neither  busy  nor  any  of  Its  forms  should 
And  a  place  In  the  text. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  permit  the 
passage!  to  disclose  the  only  possible 
meaning  It  can  have,  Wo  must  recog- 
nize the  fact— too  long  obscured  by  hap- 
hazard guessing — that  sweet  thoughts 
and  not  busy  thoughts  Is  the  subject 
of  the  sentence,  and  that  a  de.scrlptlve 
indicating  the.  quality  required  to  agree 
with  tiie  superlative  "some."  must  bo 
derived  from  sweet.  If  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  In 
elucidating  the  text.  Within  the  de- 
grees of  comparison  like  compares  with 
like.  Quality  and  quantity  are  not 
comparable;  they  belong  to  cntegorles 
which  mutually  exclude  eath  other.  To 
comply  with  tho  rule  the  high^at  qual- 
ity of  sweet  must  be  expre.fseU  by  the 
superlative — sweetest.  It  is  just  a  mere 
guess,  but  probably  correct  from  what 
is  seen  in  the  facsimile  lines  attributed 
to  Shakespeare  In  the  recently  dis- 
covered play  of  "Sir  Thomas  More," 
that  <^urslve  script  and  mlsdlvlelon  of 
the  word  may  hav©  caused  the  com- 
positor to  mistake  It  for  "lusle  lest." 
'  As  amended,  the  passage  reads: 
"I  forget: 

But   these   sweet  .thoughts   do  even 

refresh  my  labour, 
Most  8we«test  when  I  do  It." 
There  are  scores  of  bleml3he.^  In  this 
highly  spiritualized  play,     which  ^niy 
need  patient  and  concentrated  attention 
to  clear  them  away. 

CHARt/ES  J.  DELAMAINE. 
Dorchester. 

/Uvv*..  ^   /  ^  4  i/ 

The  officers  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  have  barred  the  onion 
from  the  Chelsea  show,  on  account  of 
Its  "horrid  smell."  An  ounce  of  civet, 
good  apothecary. 

We  are  told  that  this  Chelsea  show  Is 
"a  society  function"  and  the  delicate 
nostrils  of  high-born  dames,  society 
climbers  and  Americans  who  have  been 
presented  at  Court  must  not  be  of- 
fended. 

Tho  Fruit  Grower,  justly  Indignant, 
says  in  Its  last  Issue:  "An  onion  smell 
is,  at  any  rate,  a  healthy  smell."  This 
Is  a  feeble  answer,  like  that  of  the 
blacksmith  to  the  disdainful  girl  he 
loved:  "Well,  I'm  clean  on  Sundays." 
And  then  the  Fruit  Grower  plucks  up 
courage  and  says  the  "real"  horticul- 
turist should  enjoy  the  smell  of  tlie 
onion  as  readily  as  the  "aroma  from  the 
finest  attar  of  ro.«>-s." 

An  unfortunate  remark.  We  appeal 
to  history,  "thou  reverend  chronicler  of 
the  grave,"  as  Counsellor  Phillips  ex- 
claimed In  a  fine  burst. 

Cardinal  Don  Henrique  de  Cardona 
would  fall  Into  a  swoon  upon  the  smell 
of  a  rose.  Laurentlus,  Bishop  Uratlsla- 
vla,  was  killed  by  the  smell  of  ro.ses. 
Cardinal  Ollverlus  Curaffa  when  roses 
were  In  bloom  would  not  permit  any 
cne  to  enter  his  palace  that  had  a  rose 
about  him.  A  noble  Venetian  of  the 
family  of  the  Barbaragl  was  warned  by 
his  physician  not  to  stir  out  of  the 
house  In  rose  time,  for  the  perfume  of 
one  would  cause  him  to  faint. 

WTiat  Is  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  the 
violet,  the  heliotrope,  to  the  smell  of 
onion  soup  or  of  onlon.^  smothering  a 
steak?  A  smell  to  Incite  one  to  daring 
deeds. 

Grant  tl  at  the  odor  may  be  m  little 


to  the 


<'a'>ipla«ni  fi>r  the  blta  nf 
'  '  ■  v!. .  .1,  I'  \n  rxcrllent  for  ; 

and  Its  juice  In  uhclul  If 
tid  dimness  of  vision  from 

. .  '  -ri. 

Nujleb    told   Hlr  Al' 
.  who  was  on  his  way  t 
h  >i  I   that  he  should  •  ' 
the  counlrlis  he  vIhH' 
be   the   itooner  acclln 
did  not  iirm'cnt  HIr  ,\ 
ffli-fr  and  oriental  f  ' 
Htir.shlnated    at  thi- 
'alioul. 

We  leave  It  to  those  gifted  b«lngB 
Ike  Mlns  Dorothy  I'lx,  who  answers 
questions  about  etiquette,  sweethearts 
and  marriage,  to  decide  whether  a 
iHsslonate  taste  for  onions  should  be 
dlsc'osed  by  either  of  the  contracting 
periions  before  the  wedding  ceremony. 
U'orci'  Meredith  In  one  of  his  novels, 
ypcnli.'  of  man  and  wife  defying  the 
world  with  "mutual  onion." 


A  BERKSHIRE  LAO 

(For  A»  the  World  Wao) 
Turn  west  across  the  hill,  boy. 

And  go  not  home  tonight. 
But  cool  your  cheek  beneath  the  stars 
That  give  the  one  true  light. 

Thp  lamps  burn  hard  ami  sickly. 

And  so  does  mortal  flesh; 
Climb  up  and  breast  the  stars,  then. 
And  the  young  wind  blowing  fresh. 

And  go  not  home  tonight,  boy, 

To  sleep  in  common  bed, 
But  pillowed  on  the  ancient  ground 
Lay  down  a  grateful  head. 

The  fruitful  earth  has  given, 

The  fruitful  earth  shall  take 
Lrtng  after  you  and  I,  boy, 
I  ^  Shall  never  more  awake. 

But  It  la  good  to  know  her, 

.\nd  breathe  her  teeming  smell. 
And  dream  that  in  the  end,  boy. 
We,  too,  shall  slumber  well. 

P'or  living  Is  a  queer  pain, 

And  good  It  is  to  know 
The  winter  and  tho  spring  of  It, 
And  the  way  that  It  doth  go. 

Then  run  not  home  tonight,  bo>'. 

Turn  west  across  the  hill. 
Where  the  young  wind  freshens  over 
the  grass. 
And  the  stars  float  deathly  still. 

A   STUDY    IN  VALUES 
(From  the  Brt»tol.  N.  H.,  Enterprise) 
I  WILL  exchange   my   family  horse 
for  a  little  money  or  a  Packard  or  Ford 
car  or  a  wheelbarrow.    Am  not  fussy, 
s'p  49.  G.  BARTLETT. 

CONSOLATORY  CHICKENS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  a  famous  old  Quincy  market 
dining  hall  where  men  who  know  good 
things  to  eat  gather  at  noontime.  Those 
hearty  marketmen  are  rare  trenchermen, 
.ind  as  a  result  posapsi  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ridiculous.  Yesterday  a 
roar  of  laughter  resounded  from  a 
favorite  table.  I  meandprcd  over  and 
asked  why  the  merriment. 

A  member  of  an  old  timo  poultry 
house  handed  me  a  letter  dated  May 
21,  written  by  a  widower  in  Vermont, 
who,  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
mourning,  was  evldentl.v  showing  an 
Interest  In  chickens.    It  read  thus: 

"Dear  Sirs — As  I  am  about  to  coni- 
ense  buying  poultry  again  will  you 
please  send  mc  prices  for  live  and 
dressed  poultry. 

You  will  remember  I  sent  you  some 
In  Dec.  and  my  wife  was  taken  sick 
and  I  lost  her  and  have  done  nothing 
In  that  line  since.  Please  let  me  hear 
from  you." 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


A  DEMON'S  REVENQE 

Aa  the  World  Wags; 

wllh  diffidence  I  touch  on  a  topic 
whi'-h  gtlrs  up  the  wrath  of  the  rlght- 
eou.-'.  The  disputatious  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  the  use  of  liquor  pre- 
cludes that  mellow,  accommodating  ■ 
titude  which  Is  the  grpat  charm  of  d, 
russlons  of  every  kind  In  this  columi.. 
Therefore  let  us  consider  the  abuse  of 
liquor;  abstractly,  of  necessity,  for  who. 

I  now,  can  abuse  It.  other  than  verbally? 

I  In  Ohio  In  the  eighteen  flfties,  says  a 
writer  In  the  current  Antiques,  "a  cer- 
tain Jack  Myer  opened  a  shop  at  Rosc- 
vllle  wllh  three  barrels  of  whiskey,  la- 
belling these,  quit-  simply  but  suffi- 
ciently. Good.  Tiettrr,  Best.  Thereupon 
th»  Sons  and  Daughters  fqf  Temper- 
pnce)  went  on  the  warpath.  They  en- 
tered Myer's  cellar  at  night,  located  the 
barrels  on  the  floor  above  the  place  of 
Iheir  entrance,  and  with  augers  drilled 
and  tapped  the  barrels  until  the  'good 
was  no  good  and  the  better  no  better/ 
Myer  abandoned  Iho  town,  which  then  " 
upon  relapsed  Into  a  condition  of  co 
plete  osseous  dcssicatlon,  wherein,  f 


I 


.^v^  i.o   viars.   it  renialued  qulle  unais- 
turbcd."  !-( 
Boston,  May  19.  1924. 

ADD  "COUNTING  OUT  RHYMES" 
As  the  World  Waes: 

This  rhyme  was  used  in  Maine  SO 
years  nfro: 

'      IV,  nieeny.  money,  my, 

t  lona,  bony  stry, 
s,     >vhar,  llanders,  snalk. 
Halliky,  ballilty,  we-wo-walk. 

A.  E.  C. 

A  MURDERER  AT  HEART 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

WHY  I  t)ID  NOT  DIE 
y  Harold  Bell  Wright" 
niL>l.ii;oned  across  the  cover  of  that 
■  .liiig  advocatB  of  100  per  centism— 
:  AiMcrican  Magazine.  This  matter 
ha.s.  Indeed,  been  the  concern  of  many, 
but  not,  we  fear,  of  readers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Masazlno,  IMPKESABXO, 


THE  POP  CONCERTS 

At  the  Pop  concerts  In  Symphony  hall, 
Aside  Jacchia  and  his  large  symphony 
orchestra  will  continue  to  provide  each 
night  durlrg  the  week  music  of  many 
sorts  in  generous  array.  The  programs 
follow : 

SUNDAY,  JVXE  8 
WAGNER  PROGRA^r 

JTarch   Huldigung: 

Die   Feen    ("The   Fairies")  Overture 

Tristan  .md   Isolde  .•"Love-Death" 

The  Rlilne  Gold  

Apparlllori  of  the  rainbow  and  entrance 

of  th*-  Goils  Into  Valhalla. 

The  Valkyrie  Magic  Fire  Music 

The   Mastersingers   of  Nuremberg:.... 

(Act    III)    Introduction — ^anco    of  the 

.\pprentices — Homage   to  Hans  Sacha. 
Parsifal   

March  of  the  knlghti  Into  the  Temple 

of  the  Holy  Grail  (Act  I). 
Lohcngria  •>••••• 


Procession  to  the  CatTiedral  (Act  ID. 

Klenil   Overture 

MONDAY — Technology  Night 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever   ..SoueaJ 

Overture  to  "Phedre"  Massenet 

Waltz.   "On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Dany 

ube"   Sfrauss 

Tevh  songs.  , 
Fantasia.  "Cavatlerla  Rustleana .  . Mascagiil 
Serenade  (English  horn~)  .Schubert-Jacchla 
I,ouls  Speyer 

Marche    Slave  Tchaikovsky 

Tech  Songs 

Selection    ••Wlldflower'" .  .  Youmans-Stotnart 

Largo    Handel 

,Solo  violin,  harp,  organ  and  strings. 

American  Patrol..  Meacbam 

Stehi  Song. 

TUESDAY 

March.  Father  of  Victory  fSanne 

Overture.   "Light  Cavalry"   .  .  .bupp» 

Waltz.    "Myosotis"  Ualdteutel 

Fantasia,   "Tile  Valkyrie"  Wagnei, 

Bulte.   "Peer  Gjnt"  CJrleg 

<3uartel  from   •■Rlgoletto"  ;-^^,r? 

Tarantelle   JacchiF 

Solo    flute.    P.  Amerena. 
Ouverture  Solennelle.  "ISi;;"  ..  Tchaikovsky 

Selection.   "Orange  Blossoms'  Herbert 

Deep  River  Burlelgh-Jacchla 

Pomp  and  C'irrumstance  Elgai 

WEDNESDAY — Southern  Nlgbt 

Overture  to  "(irpheus"  Offenbach 

Waltz,   "Roses  from  the  South" ...  Strause 

Fantasia.    -Pagliaccl"  Leoncavallo 

"Old  Kenturkv  Home"  .  .  .  .  Arr.  by  Jaccliia 

Prelude  to  "Loliengrln"  Wagner 

Aragonalse  from  "Carmen"  Bizet 

The  Rosary  Nevm 

Solo  trumpet,  G.  Mager. 

Hymn  to  the  Sun.  from  "Iris"  Sascagni 

Southern  Rhapsody  Hosmer 

March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers. .  .Pierne 

ETlshth  Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 

THUllSDAY 

March.  "Freedom"  Curry 

Overture    to    "A    Midsummer  Night's 

Dr»am"   Mendelssohn 

Spanish  Serenade  Glazounov 

Fantasia,   "Rigoletto"  Verdi 

Caprlcclo — Pastorale — Burlesa  

Scarlatti- Jacchia 

Selection  from  "The  Caddie  Girl"  

Harlo'.v  and  Young 
11121  Filene  show,  conducted  by  Ralph 
L  Harlow. 

.Serenade,  "Chorus  of  the  Night" .  .Dennee 

Islamey,   "Oriental   Fantasy  "  

Balakirev-Casellp, 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries  Wagner 

Volga  Bargemen's  Song. ..  .Arr.  by  Jacchia 

Waltz,  "Pomone"  Waldteulej 

FRIDAY 

MarcTi.  "Washington  Post"  Sousa 

Overture  to  "Da  Gazza  Ladra"  Rossini 

Wal":.  "Girls  o!*  Baden"  Komak 

Fantasia.  "Carmen"  Bizet 

Ballet  Suite,   "Nutcracker"  ..  .Tchaikovsky 

Ave  Maria  Schubert-Wllhelm < 

Solo  violin,   organ,   harp  and  strings. 

Midsummer   MacDowell 

Overture,   "Tant\haeufler"v  Wagner 

Selection,  "I  I^ombard"  Verdi 

Kanimeuol  Oslrow  Rubinstein 

T\"lth  organ. 

Eighth  Slavonic  Dance  Dvorak 

SATURDAY 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  ..Povisa 

Overture  to  •'WiHlam  Teir'  Hosslnl 

Waltz.  "To  Thee  '  Waldteufcl 

Tantasia,    "Alda"  Verdi 

selection,  "Mile.  Modiste"  ..  .Victor  Herbert 
Prelude  to  Act  III,  "Naloma". . .'. . .  . 

Victor  Herbert 
rndian  Summer,  an  American  Idyll.. 

Victor  Herbert 

:rish  Rhapsody  Victor  Herbert 

1859-1924 

I'relude  to  "The  Maslei  singers"  ...  .Wagner 

rctUe  Sereoads  •  Palmer 

Rakocsr  ....>•..  Serllas  ! 

The  name  of  Fred  C.  JCelly  Is  known 
»o  r-aders  of  magazines  and  other  peri- 
A  third  collection  of  his  lUth; 
•  with  the  title,  "The  Wisdom  of 
^    "ess,"  has  been  published  by  Dou- 


hleday.  Pafeo  &  -'th  rar- | 

kington  oontrlbui  s  .i  xs  .i  miy  compH- j 
mentary  preface  in  which  ho  says  that 
the   "gravely  impassioned  curiosity  of  i 
Kelly's  about  people  and  dogs  and  barn 
doors  and  chickens  and  mountains  Is  all  i 
of  one  sort.  ...  As  personal  and  Inti- 
mate about  a  mountain  as  It  Is  about  a  I 
pretty  woman;  It  is  as  personal  and  in-  i 
timate  about  a  barn  door  as  It  is  about  1 
a  neighbor.    ...    He  writes,  as  he  i 
inlks,    with    liquid    clearness.     That's  ' 
what  makes  him  one  of  the  most  Inter-  , 
estlng  men  In  the  country." 

"The  Wisdom  of  laziness"  Is  the  title 
of  the  first  essay.  Having  read  U  care- 
fully, we  tirga  all  employers,  from  editors 
of  newspapers  to  bosses  of  section  gangs, 
to  purchase  at  once  this  book.  It  may  be 
that  taking  its  lessons  to  heart,  they 
will  entertain  a  more  charitable  view  of, 
the  men  under  them  who  might  other- 1 
wise  be  thought  mere  loafers,  not  "on 
the  Job";  thcv  would  probably  encour- 
age them  In  laziness,  for  Mr.  Kelly  shows 
beyond  doubt  and  peradventure  that 
great  deeds  are  done  by  the  lazy:  that 
the  lazy  waiter  In  a  restaurant  Is  the 
most  satisfactory  one;  that  most  men 
of  genius  are  lazy.  Dr.  Johnson,  Hegel,] 
Bvron,  Goldsmith,  Goethe,  Glads'tone,! 
Thackeray.  George  Eliot,  Herbert  Spen-! 
cer  were  all  indolent  at  school.  So  we^ 
may  add  was  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the, 
renowned  sociologist. 

And  Mr.  Kelly  reminds  us  that  the' 
energetic,  not  the  lazy,  are  the  ones  that 
"start  uplift  and  other  movements  with, 
which  to  annoy  mankind." 

Curious  about  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "lazy,"  we  consulted  the  huge 
dictionary.  To  our  exceeding  joy  we 
found  this  note:  "Of  obscure  etymolo- 
gy," which  leads  one  to  think  that 
Henry  Bradley,  M.  A.  Oxon,  etc.,  the 
compilers  of  the  sections  "L  M,"  were 
too  lazy  to  look  It  up.  It  has  oeen 
suggested  that  the  earliest  quoted  form, 
"laysy"  (1549).  would  favor  the  deriva- 
tion from  "lay."  This  suggestion  should 
have  been  followed  by  an  aUuslon  to 
this  anecdote:  . 

Father  and  mother  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  a  train  leaving  slowly  the 
North  station  saw  young  hopeful  fall 
as  he  was  running  to  join  them. 

"Pa,  see!  Little  Johnny  has  fell 
down."  i  J 

"Leave  him  lay."  said  the  disgusted 

f  3.  til  61* 

Bv  the  -way.  Is  "lazy-board,"  a  short 
board  on  the  left  side  of  a  wagon  used 
by  teamsters  to  ride  on,  still  heard  in 
New  England?  Is  "lazy-back  chair 
still  known  to  furniture  dealers  or 
buyers? 

To  go  back  to  Mr.  Kelly.  "It  is  the 
energetic  who,  feeling  that  they  must 
be  up  and  doing,  buy  and  encourage  the 
sale  of  alarm  clocks— next  to  the  guillo- 
tine probably  the  most  diabolical  Instru- 
ments ever  invented." 

There  are  many  business  enterprises 
that  could  not  exist  if  It  were  not  for 
the  lazy:  tax^  xbs,  theatres.  "Profes- 
sional baseball  would  cease  except  for 
tlie  lazy  spectators.  Kighteen  men  play 
while  100,000  look  on.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  all  jewelry  and  ultra-fashionable 
clothing  is  sold  to  people  too  lazy  to 
accomplish  anything  of  consequence  to 
satisfy  their  vanity,  and  obliged  there- 
fore to  gain  an  artlHcial  sens©  of  self- 
importapce  by  buvlng  it  ln  the  form  of 
trophies  over  a  counter." 

There  are  many  other  essays,  long 
and  short.  In  this  volume:  "Pleasures 
of  Being  Stung."  "Being  Rich,"  "Why 
Son8-ln-I-.aw  Are  Popular."  "Joys  of 
Being  Palavered  Over,"  "Dog  and  Child 
Culture";  there  are  wise  remarks  about 
"Adventure  Out  of  Life,"  "Automo- 
biliousness,"  "On  Having  a  Swelled 
Head."  ^     ,  ,^ 

Mr.  Kelly  may  loaf,  but  he  Invites 
his  soul.  These  invitations  accepted 
provide  entertainment  for  his  readers 
and  also  set  them  thinking  about  the 
conduct  of  life. 

"  'TWAS  BRIULIG" 

Dr.  Brill,  an  indisputably  deep  thinker, 
divides  certain  great  men  into  two  class- 
es, "schizoids"  and  "syntonics."  Our 
friend  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Byington  of  Bal- 
lard Vale,  who  recently  complained  that 
some  words  now  in  use  are  not  in  the 
dictionaries,  will  look  vainly  In  the  great 
Oxford  for  "schizoid,"  though  he  will 
find  many  words  beginning  with  "schizo" 
from  "schizocarp"  to  "schizothecal,"  a 
pleasing  word  moaning  "having  the  po- 
dotheca  divided  by  scuttelation  or  re- 
ticulation." He  will  And  not  the  noun, 
but  the  adjective  "syntonic,"  "denoting 
a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  which 
the  transmitting  and  receiving  instru- 
ments are  accurately  'tuned'  or  adjusted 
so  that  the  latter  responds  only  to  vihra- 
tlons  of  the  frequency  of  those  emitted 
by  the  former." 

After  mature  consideration  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  tells  us  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  "schizoid"  than  a  man  re- 
sponsive to  the  vibrations  of  others. 
"There's  a  certain  distinction  in  being 
known  as  a  schizoid.  Not  that  I  need 
it." 

Al  up  for  psychiatry  and  the  learned 
Dr.  Brill! 


BUT  WE  HAVE  NEVER  SUFFERED 
FROM  GOLD  FISH 
(Card  from  Hotel  Stark.  Kvarts,  Ky.) 
SUPPLIED  WITH  FAMOUS  SP.4.RkL.B 
WATER 

Fine  for  Liver,  Kidney  and  Stomach 
Trouble  and  Gold  Fish 

THE   LECTURE   ON   THE  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
(1944.  Continued) 

You  have  heard,  children,  of  the 
mouse  that  defied  the  lion.  That  was 
aWer  his  second  sloe  gin  fizz.  .  . 
And  although  Its  lurid  history  dates 
'way  back  to  the  days  of  Aesop,  this 
symbol  of  a  lost  freedom,  this  de- 
veloper of  courage  and  daring,  this 
toast  of  a  thousand  thousand  nights  is 
essentially  an  American  Institution. 
There  is  not  a  page  of  Amerlcian  his- 
tory but  should  be  garlanded  with  sloe 
gin  fizzes. 

"Washington  drank  one  before  York- 
toivn.  Grant  took  two  before  Richmond, 
and  Bryan,  after  a  ili'rd.  decided  to 
again  run  for  Pre.sldont.  So.  as  you 
see.  children,  this  ooncoctloli  was  a 
veritable  dynamo  of  daring.  Why,  af- 
ter a 'fourth  gin  tizz,  yjur  own  grand- 
fathers would  come  home  ard  tell  your 
gran(3mothers  all  about  the  chorus  girl 
in  the  red  tights. 

The  recipe  by  which  they  reached 
this  super-elation  follows:  Into  a  sil- 
very shaker  three  dashes  of  lemon  Juice 
fell  like  streams  of  thin  gold.  A  spoon- 
ful of  powdered  sugar  and  a  wine  glass 
of  sloe  gin  were  then  burled  beneath 
an  avalanche  of  Ice,  the  whole  thing^ 
was  shaken,  strained,  and  poured  into 
a  long,  cold  glass  like  sunli\it  Into  a 
garden.  A  shot  of  seltzer  water  com- 
pleted the  charmin,?  thing.  But  

The  formula  should  have  read:  Into 
a  silvery  shaker  put  three  dashes  of 
nitroglycerin,  a  spoonful  of  ground 
glass,  a  wine  glass  of  gun  cotton,  and 
the  hoofs  of  four  mules.  Shake  -well. ' 
strain,  and  apply  a  match! 

Next  week's  lecture;  The  Tom  and 
Jerry.  THE  LONG  SHOT. 


COUNTING  OUT  IN  MILWAUKEE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Popular  countlng-out  rhymes  of  the 
German  children  In  Milwaukee  fifty 
years  ago: 

"Ocka  Bocka 
Stona  Croeka 
Ocka  Bocka 
Deuce." 

The  Deuce  was  emphasized  and  marked 
the  lucky  player  escaping  the  dreaded 
"It." 

And  this  was  popular  In  Milwaukee: 
"Ich  und  Du 
Und  Miller's  Kuh 
Und  Miller's  Esel 
Das  blst  Du."        It  R.  R. 


IN'THFnFPTO" 

By  PHILIP  HALE  , 
SELWl-N  THEATRE— First  perform- 
ance of  "The  Depths,"  an  English  ver- 
sion of  Hans  Mueller's  "The  Flame." 
produced  by  the  Selwyns  In  association 
with  Adolph  Klauber. 

Anna  ■«  Jana  Coi^l 

'lojka  1 1  ■  Marion  Even.son 

GustrTr.  -  Edith  Van  Cleve 

Karl   Rollo  Peters 

Karl's  Mother  Jennie  Eustace 

Herbert  Vernon  Kelsn 

The  Housekeeper  Jessie  Ralnh 

A   Lawyer  Gordon  Burby 

This  play  might  be  a  story  by  an 
Austro-Hungarlan  that,  translated, 
would  delight  the  readers  of  the  Dial; 
a  story  that  might  have  been  told  by 
Schnltiler,  more  c>-nlca!ly  and  not  with 

Karl,  a  singularly  unsophisticated 
young  composer,  falls  in  love  with 
Anna.  His  love  falters  only  for  a  j 
moment  when  he  learns  that  the  Is  a 
prostitute.  In  the  first  act  she  hopes 
iie  win  not  know  what  her  profession 
Is.  for  she  loves  with  a  love  new  and 
strange  to  her. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  knowledge, 
not  swerved  by  the  warning  of  his 
friend  Herbert,  he  takes  Anna  to  his 
rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  an  apartment 
house  while  his  mother,  living  on  the 
first  floor,  does  not  meet  her  for  three 

I  ""Anna's  former  comates.  Ilonka  and 

i  Gustl.  ^^slt  har  and  beg  her  to  return. 
They  tell  of  their  gay  life.    Anna  Is 

i  cooped  UD.  doesn't  go  out  except  when 
It  Is  dark.  Karl's  mother  visits  her. 
and  the  call  is  not  wholly  a  pleasant  , 

1  one,  for  she  has  learned  where  Anna 
came  from  and  the  nature  of  her  pro- 
fession.   The  mother  Is  friendly  in  a  ] 
wav  but  Anna  feels.  Justly  or  unjustly,  | 
that  Karl  and  his  mother  are  rather 
ashamed  of  her.    Still  she  resolves  to 
be  a  good  girl,  and  teUs  Honka  to  take  , 
back  the  two  "popular"  nightgowns  she 
had  brought  her.  ' 

A  thunder  storm  rages.  Karl  has 
Bone  to  conduct  his  immortal  sym- 
phony.   Herbert  enters.    Ho  begs  her 


not  to  ruin  Karl's  c  le  should 

leave  him.  And  then  i  ;  ir  embraces 
Anna  wildly  until  she.  overcoming  her 
Inward  burning  fiame.  repulses  him, 
shouts  that  she  Is  with  child  and  falls 
In  a  faint  on  the  floor. 

Karl  comes  back  from  the  concert 
flushed  with  triumph.  But  where  Is 
Anna?  She  finally  comes  In,  the  worse 
for  wine,  and  throws  money  about.  It 
seems  she  could  not  enter  the  concert 
hall,  so  she  met  a  man.  She  sobs  and 
whines  and  shrieks  that  she  Is  a  child 
of  the  gutter.  "I'm  a  prostitute." 
Karl  Is  naturally  horrified,  but  he  still 
loves  her.  as  he  assures  his  mother 
when  she  comes  In  to  Insist  on  his 
going  to  a  supper  In  his  honor. 

The  inother  Is  alone,  having  sm.oothed 
her  boy's  hair,  while  Herbert,  having 
talked  like  a  cad  about  Anna,  helps  him 
don  his  dress  coat.  Anna  appears  with 
a  bundle.  She  is  going  "home"  like  the 
heroine  In  the  opera  "Mala  Vita."  The 
mother  tries  vainly  to  deter  her.  "Stay 
here  tonight  and  we'll  talk  It  over  in 
the  morning  and  see  what  can  be  done." 
She  appeals  to  Anna  in  the  nam.e  of 
the  unborn  child.  Anna  goes  into  the 
corridor  and  Jumps  out  of  a  window. 

If  there  is  a  mora!  to  this  drama  it 
Is  this:  the  attempt  to  raise  a  fallen 
woman  is  vain;  the  gutter  In  which  she 
Is  born  trill  claim  her  till  the  end.  This 
is  not  true,  as  m.any  instances  In  life 
have  proved.  Or  one  might  sav:  "If 
a  gutter  woman  Is  to  be  saved,  be  sure 
to  take  her  to  a  symphony  concert 
especially  when  your  own  composition 
Is  to  be  performed."  (From  the  few 
measures  of  Karl's  work  played  of? 
stage  it  was  apparent  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  ultra-modern  school.)  Or 
the  dramatists  might  say  Karl  should 
have  flouted  public  opinion  and  married 
Anna,  even  if  his  m.other  stormed 
against  It.  She  was  not  of  the  raging 
kind,  this  singularly  placid,  low-voiced, 
highly  respectable,  rather  pathetic 
wom.an. 

The  drama  Is  both  realistic  and  ideal- 
istic, cynical  and  sympathetically  hu- 
man. The  scene  in  Anna's  lodging 
house  is  extremely  natural,  with  dia- 
logue as  e.xtremely  frank,  Anna's  anx- 
iety to  receive  Karl — admirably  played 
by  Miss  Cowl — the  comments  of  the 
girls  and  the  grasping  landlady — al!  this 
Is  true  to  life.  In  the  scenes  that  fol- 
low the  dramatist  shows  with  no  little 
skill  the  struggle  in  Anna's  soul  be- 
tween her  craving  for  the  gay  life  and 
her  love  for  Karl  and  a  desire  to  be 
decent.  The  final  scene  Is  long  drawn 
out.  and  It  seems  as  If  Anna  never 
would  go  to  her  death. 

The  play  as  a  whole  was  well  acted 
by  all.  Miss  Cowl  was  least  effective 
In  the  sobbing  episodes,  and  In  scenes 
where  her  passion  was  hysterical.  In 
quieter  vein  she  was  truly  emotional. 
Mr.  Peters  in  the  first  act  gavei  a  per- 
formance of  Romeo,  but  afterwards 
was  the  Karl  of  the  dramatist.  The 
cynical  and  lustful  Herbert  was  well 
portrayed,  as  were  the  "Madam'  and 
the  light  skirts.  But  the  most  finished 
performancei  was  that  of  illss  Eustace 
as  the  mother. 

A  large  audience  was  deeply  Inter- 1 
ested.  Miss  Cow!  stepped  out  of  the 
play,  after  her  faint,  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  and  thus  dispelled  illusion. 


I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  hadn't 
written  about  Dorothy  Wordsworth 
pretty  recently.  I  think  bo;  I'm  afraid 
so;  but  one  doesn't  dismiss  such  a  sub- 
ject. That  might  do  for  the  cocksure 
man  whom  Carlyle  met  at  dinner.  He 
had  a  way  of  pronouncing  finally  upon 
anything  that  turned  up,  and,  so  to 
say.  packing  It  up  and  putting  It  on  a 
shelf.  Afteir  a  certain  amount  of  this 
it  appeared  that  the  Sage  had  his  eye 
on  him.  Without  passion,  and  even 
with  a  kind  of  sympathy  for  an  afflicted 
human  being,  Carlyle  pronounced:  "Eh! 
but  you're  a  pulr,  meieserable,  wretched 
creature."  So  the  tale  goes,  and  It  Is 
a  healthy  one,  tending  to  the  open 
mind, — .A_  N.  M.  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 

{  MRS.  GARRICK 

I  They  have  found  in  New  York  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  David  Ga^rick.  and  they 
say  Gainsborough  painted  it.  "A  Galns- 
borough  without  a  doubt"  None  gen- 
uine unless  stamped  on  the  blade. 

"Mrs.  Garrick,"  says  the  reporter, 
"lield  an  Important  place  In  English 
society  long  after  her  husband's  death." 

She  was  in  certain  respects  a  re- 
roarltable  woman.  Boswell  said  that 
her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband 
was  "as  sincere  as  wounded  affection 
and  admiration  could  prodMce."  Da- 
vid's funeral  was  extravai^ntly 
pompous  and   expensive  according  to 


I  ol   sl\   Ik'!.--!'.-,   ui  t.u  ii   co.u  ii.   ■  .M.i.Jauio, 

there  were  no  more  six  horses  than  six 
phoenixes." 

Oarrlck  was  burled  In  1779  enl  left 
his  widow  a  large  fortune.  In  17S2  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote:  "Poor  Uarrlck'a  funeral 
expenses  are  yet  unpaid,  thou^n  the 
undertaker  Is  broken."  Probably  Mrs. 
Garrlck's  prlef  was  still  too  de^p  to 
permit  her  of  tlilnklng  about  trlfllnt;, 
con^inerclal  matters. 

\\  alpole  described  her  In  her  youth 
as  "the  finest  dancer  In  the  world." 
She  s^Jrvlved  Pavld  43  years:  "A  little 
bowed -down  old  woman  who  went 
about  leaning:  on  a  gold-headed  cane, 
dressed  In  deep  widow's  mouming,  and 
always  talking  of  her  dear  Davy." 
Lord  Monbodio  In  the  third  ye.ir  of  her 
widowhood  proposed  to  her  twico  with- 
out success.  Did  he  offer  to  pay  for 
Davy  s  burial? 

Somebody  should  ^^-rlte  about  her  as 
Edmond  Pllon  wrote  about  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Cook  of  Sandwich  Islands'  fame. 

"I  see  you,  Mistress  Cook,  a  little 
woman  In  black,  wandering  in  a  London 
fog.  Tour  eyes  are  dimmed  by  salty 
tears;  you  lower  your  head  when  some 
vessel,  all  sails  spreafi,  passes  the  quays, 
hurried  on  by  the  cheering  crew." 

Pllon's  study  of  Jllstress  Cook  Is  only 
one  of  the  delightful  chapters  in  his 
"Muses  et  Bourgeoises  de  Judls." 

ALSO  A  ZIKKURAT 

In  lower  Mesopotamia  the  great  zlk- 
kurat  (or  zlggurat)  of  Ur  has  been 
brought  to  light.  Our  friend.  Dr.  Dust- 
over,  the  celebrated  archaeologist.  In- 
forms us  that  a  zlkkurat  was  a  staged 
tower  of  pyramid  form  In  which  each 
successive  story  was  smaller  than  the 
one  below  It,  so  /as  to  leave  a  terrace 
all  round.  The  Tower  of  Babel,  Justly 
famous,  designed  for  the  future  benefit 
of  Berlitz  schools  throughout  the  world, 
was  a  zikkurat. 

Mrs.  Gollghtly,  the  peerless  Eustaola, 
Is  somewhat  excited  by  the  news  of 
this  discovery.  "I  tell  Eugene  we  must 
have  a  zlkkurat  built  right  away  near 
our  summer  cottage."  She  has  at  pres- 
ent two  pergolas,  an  Italian  garden,  a 
rose  garden,  a  dahlia  garden,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  else  besides.  Last 
summer  she  put  up  a  gazabo,  but  only, 
as  she  told  us,  so  that  neighbors  and 
visitors  would  mispronounce  the  word. 
Next  summer,  when  she  Is  tired  of  her 
zlkkurat,  she  will  erect  a  pagoda. 


W'mchester, 
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TO  ROSE  WILLIAMS 

^       (For  As  the  World  Wass.) 
Rose,  there's  another 
Just  like  you, 
'Tho  denied  the  beautiful 
Harbor  view, 
Sitting  all  day— 
For  pay. 

Her  outlook  only 
Cold,  gray  stone; 
Over  the  pavements 
Dump-carts  groan. 
She  sits  all  day— 
For  pay. 

But  deep  In  her  heart 
The  roses  bloom; 
I^om  June  to  December, 
December  to  June. 
And  happily  she  sits  all  da;^ 
For  pay. 

B.D.  H. 

WHY  OBEY  TRADITION? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  think  the  chaps  who  have 
been  wearing  straw  hats  so  faithfully 
since  May  15  will  object  If  I  continue  to 
•wear  mine  during  the  week  or  so  of  hot 
weather  that  presumably  will  follow  tho 
official  closing  of  the  straw  hat  season, 
Sept.  15?  DYERNEEDHAM. 


THE  ANKLE  QUESTION 

As  the  World  Wags:  I 

The  letter  of  W.  M.  D.  of  Lexington 
regarding  the  mention  of  ankles    and  ' 
stockings  in  the  writings  of  Keats  and  ' 
Hawthorne  set  me  to  looking    up    a ' 
^vagU6ly-romembe^e<l  passage  In  "Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewlt": 

"Martin  could  not  help  tracing  the 
family  pedigree  from  the  two  young 
ladles,  because  they  were  foremost  in 
his  thoughts;  not  only  from  being,  as 
aforesaid,  very  pretty,  but  by  reason 
of  their  -wearing  miraculously  small 
shoes,  and  the  thinnest  possible  silk 
stockings:  the  wlilch  their  rocking- 
chairs  develoiped  to  a  distracting  ex- 
tent. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  It  was  a 

monstrous  comfortable  circumstance  to 
be  sitting  In  a  snug,  well  furnished 
room,  warmed  by  a  cheerful  fire,  and 
full  of  various  pleasant  decorations,  in-  ' 
eluding  four  small  shoes,  and  the  like 
amount  of  silk  stockings,  and — yes, 
why  not? — the  feet  and  legs  therein 
enshrined." — Chapter  XVII. 

It  IB  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  find  men- 
tlbflk'Of  even  such  small  Joys  (after  all, 
wb?  would  have  had  them  larger?)  to 


.Vs  thei  World  Wags; 

"V>'.  M.  iD."  quotes  Hawthorne  as  de- 
claring that  "a  white  stocking  la  In- 
finitely nor*   errectlve   than   a  black 

one." 

As  a  contribution  to  the  llteraturo 
of  the  subject  it  should  be  recalled 
that  a  few  years  ago  Mary  Garden  asked 
a  group  of  reporters,  "After  all,  boys, 
what  looks  better  than  a  good  leg  In 
i\.  black  silk  etocking?"  Miss  Garden 
is  an  artist  In  more  than  one  line,  but 
without  saying  that  I  prefer  her  Judg- 
ment in  so  Intimate  a  matter  to  that 
of  the  grtat  American  romancer.  I  am 
ready  to  stand  for  the  statement  that 
black,  banana,  white,  or  onion  Is  pref- 
erable to  those  stockings  that  make  a 
wearer's  legs  look  like  a  pair  of  dia- 
mond back  rattlers  in  the  Florida  Ever- 
iglades.  I  suggest  "snakeleg"  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  vocabulary  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  HExNUY  WATERMA2i. 

Hyannla. 

EVA  TANGUAY  AT 
KEITH'S;  HEADS  BILL 

Eva  Tanguay.  "still  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand,"  descended  on  the 
audience  at  Keith's  last  night  enveloped 
—almost— In  a  cloud  of  vart-colored 
tulle.  Tawney-haired,  shrill- voiced,  she 
pranced  about  the  etage,  frankly  ac- 
knowledging her  shortcomings,  yet  en- 
tertaining through  the  sheer  contagion 
of  her  exuberance.  Energetic  and  care- 
free, she  soon  contr^jlled  the  mood  of 
the  audience,  till  It.  too,  didn't  care  if 
some  of  her  charms  had  faded. 

Eva  was  the  climax  of  a  well  ordered 
program.     There  was  Jack  Osterman, 
.■shiny  of  hair  and  b:oad  of  smile,  who 
conducted  his  own  private  travelogue. 
"A  Trip  to  Hollywood."     It  Is  a  satire 
on   the    "Go-Getter,"   who    can    some-  ^ 
how  always  find  him.self  the  hero  of . 
every  situation.     He  accompanied  his  i 
nicture   with  side   explanations   in  his  | 
best  Burton  Holmes  manner,  and  sue-  i 
ceeded  in  being  very  humorous  In  the  } 
"Mertonesoue"  way. 

Ranee   Roberts  and   the  Glers-Dorf 
Sym.phonlsts  provided  the  musical  en- 
tertainment of  the  evening.  Melody  and 
1  syncopation  that  made  the  spinal  fiuld 
1  fairly  tingle   and   dance   exuded  from 
'their  instruments.    Before  their  allot- 
ted time  was  over  they  had  all  turned 
dancers  as  well,  with  soft  shoe.  Jazz 
'and  even  a  ballet  number.   The  curtain 
went  down  and  the  audience  was  still 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  "Swanee 
Rive'.'  when  a  shrill  voice  was  heard 
off  stage  4nd  a  Spanish  senlorita  oozed 
out.    It    was    Fanny    Stedman,  -who 
^when    joined     by    Al.    gathered  the 
honors     of      the      evening      It  ap- 
IpUu"  means    anything.  Spontaneity 
added  to  the  funny  f^ces  and  imper- 
sonations, was  Indeed  a  treat  m  the 
best  manner  of  vaudeville. 

For  the  rest  there  were  P^^^"™^^  ; 
pigeons,  cats  and  dogs,  ^"^,^;^'^„^"  ' 

uUimate  Is  reached  in  f  Vo  ^^jf 

>  when  the  pigeon  may  be  made  to  ue 
down  with  the  cat.  -iri- 
Queenle  Dunedln  a  7"lety  glrK 
Shaw  and  Lee  In  "Nature's  Gifts,  ana 
f^nfam  Newell  and  Ella  Mort  in  a 
scng'and  dance  completed  the  bUI.^ 


Members  of  the  Vermont  delegation 
wll!  appear  at  Cleveland  In  "brown 
smocks"  to  honor  Mr.  Coolldge. 

"Ke«p  Cool  and  Keep  Coolldge"  will 
be  the  song,  sung  to  a  "rollicking" 
tune,  of  the  Vermonters. 

In  our  little  village  the  smocks  worn 
were  called  "smock  frocks."  They 
were  not  of  a  brown  color,  but  mixed 
with  a  rather  dirty  jvhlte  predomi- 
nating. "Smock  frock"  is  an  older 
term  In  English  literature  than 
"smock."  and  not  very  old  at  that, 
going  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  In  England  the  garment 
was  of  coarse  linen,  and  It  was  called 
in  southern  England  a  gabardine. 
Thomas  Hardy  wrote  in  1883:  "The 
genuine  white  smock  frock  .  .  .  and 
the  whltey-brown  one  are  rarely  seen 
now  afield."  Smock  linen  was  de- 
scribed the  year  befftce  In  an  English 
"Dictionary  of  Needlework"  as  of  a 
"strong  even  green."  "Smock"  first 
meant  a  woman's  undergarment,  a 
shift  or  chemise.  In  Kent  the  smock 
frock  was  sometimes  called  a  cow- 
gown.  —  / 

These  singers  of  Vermont  will  sing 
their  song  to  a  "rollicking"  tune. 
"Rollicking"  Is  a  word  that  one  does 
not  easily  associate  with  Mr.  Coolldge. 

Has  anyone  in  Boston  catalogued  the 
tunes  of  presidential  campaigns?  There 
was  a  glorious  hard-elder  song  for 
William  Henry  Harrison;  log-cabin  and 


hiir.l  cider— but  what  was  the  tune? 
That  stirring  tune  "Tammany  will  be. 
h.-urd  in  New  Tork  from  tho  brass 
bands  at  the  Democratic  convention. 

Tho  great  procession  In  New  ^orK 
In  honor  of  Orover  Cleveland  the  pro- 
ce.ssion  of  the  most  Influential  rlllzens, 
lawyers,  bankers,  business  men  of  all 
!,ort«,  marched  to  "Muldoon.  the  Solid 
.Man." 

I  am  a  man  of  great  Influence. 

And  educated  to  a  high  degree: 
I  come  here  when  small  from  D°"e8al. 

m  tho  Daniel  Webster,  across  the  .sea. 
In  the  fourteenth  ward  I  «"'»"»'-''<^.  „,.  „ 
In  a  tenement  house  with  my  brother 
Dan; 

By  perseverance  I  elevated 
And  went  to  the  front  like  a  solid 
man. 

Go  with  me  and  I'll  /"^^'*""i' 
I'll  set  you  down  and  I'll  fll  'l^he/^f^ 

As  I  walk  the  street  each  friend  I  meet 
Says:    "There  goes  Muldoon.    He  s  a 

solid  man." 
Who  wrote  the  sons?  Our 

"Written  and  sung  by  Edward  H«>n- 

gan;  arranged  by  R. 

fhe  title  page  Is  a  picture 

Pat  Rooney.    The  song  Is  not  m  the 

Harrlgan  and  Hart  volume. 

"Mr  Colman  said  that  he  hadn't  made 
his  fortune  by  the  mustard  which  peo- 
ple put  on  their  beef,  but  by  th.  mus- 
tard which  they  left  on  their  plates. 

A  HOUSE  OF  MYSTERY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

■•R  C  "  asked  In  your  column  about 
the  Forbes  Manor  and  why  It  was  sud- 
denly deserted,  with  dinner  left  on  the 

The  first  16  years  of  my  life  were 
lived  within  a  mile  of  the  old  Forbes 
Manor.  I  knew  the  gate-keeper  s  fam- 
ily intimately  and  remember  many 
■stories  of  the  luxury  and  splendor  In 
which  the  Forbes  family  lived.  For  n- 
stanoe,  the  Forbes  girls  used  to  drive 
through  the  village  (Bath-on-the-Hud- 
son  In  those  days)  behind  oxen  har- 
nessed with  brilliant  ribbons.  As  chil- 
dren my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I 
played  on  the  grounds  and  through  the 
house  as  freely  as  though  we  lived 
there.  I  remember  the  dummy  vol- 
umes and  the  long  mirrors,  the  marble 
staircase  about  which  there  was  a 
legend  of  a  beautiful  maiden  being 
killed  with  an  arrow  as  she  was  trying 
to  escape  from  the  Indians.  There  was 
a  mound  under  the  rear  steps  which  we 
called  an  Indian's  grave,  and  before  we 
knew  anything  about  the  history  of  the 
place  we  spoke  of  the  Manor  as  the 
Blockhouse.  Whether  this  was  a  result 
of  our  own  Imagination  or  of  some- 
thing we  had  been  told  I  never  knew. 

There  was  quite  a  scandal  when  the 
house  was  dismantled.  The  caretaker, 
a  man  named  Thompson,  packed  and 
shipped  the  household  goods  to  an  ad- 
dress known  only  to  himself  Instead  of 
to  the  address  of  the  Forbes  family.  I 
have  a  vague  memory  of  the  man.  He 
had  black  whiskers  and  we  children  al- 
ways regarded  him  with  awe.  It  was 
after  the  house  was  dismantled  and 
left  alone  that  we  played  there. 

I  wonder  where  you  learned  the  legend 
of  the  dinner  left  on  the  table  and  the 
deserted  house.  That  Is  new  to  me,  al- 
though 1  think  one  of  the  Forbes  girls 
had  an  unhappy  love  affair  and  that 
might  have  been  the  reason  for  their 
departure.  One  girl  married  a  count 
i  and  lived  In  Paris,  I  believe. 
!  Society  people  of  Albany  and  Rens- 
'  selaer  gave  a  dinner  and  ball  In  tho 
Manor  a  few  years  before  It  was  taken 
over  and  used  as  a  monastery.  There 
were  old  time  dances  and  costumes  and 
an  elocutionist  recited  the  legend  of  the 
maiden  who  was  killed.  The  blood  stain 
was  supposed  to  defy  all  attempts  to 
remove  It.  "Innocent  blood  will  not 
wash  oft."  ,       '      #  _ 

For  years  there  was  a  platform  for 
dancing  under  the  trees,  and  all  village 
dances  and  picnics  were  held  on  the 
grounds.  If  you  are  interested  In  fol- 
lowing UP  the  history  I  could  give  you 
names  of  people  who  were  acqua  nted 
with  members  of  the  Forbe.s  family;  a 
erandson  •  of  the  gatekeeper  lives  in 
Troy  N  T.  The  Manor  was  built  by 
the  Van  Rensselaer  family,  If  memory 
serves  me  right.  L.  D.  S. 

Brookllne. 

■A  residence  for  woman,  child  and  man, 
A  dwelling  place— and  yet  no  hablta- 

A  house— but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
of  excommunication. 

"For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear; 
A    sense    of    mystery    the  spirit 
daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
The  place  Is  haunted!  " 

PAGES  FROM  COLLEGE  STUDENTS- 
DIARIES 

1S24 

"Todav  we  pursued  no  studies,  birt 
rather  made  merry  with  a  girl  school 
which  came  in  a  body  for  dancing  and 
frolicking  of  all  sorts.  And  till  early 
candlelight  we  barn  danced  and  polka'd, 
and  such  was  the  attraction  that  we 
thought  no  more  of  books  and  learning, 
but  contented  ourselvea  wlUi  eingln* 


and  danclns  of  all  mrls.   These  females 

iirn  a  queer  lot,  but  Ihey  are  line  after 
books  and  Greek  authors." 

mi 

"Went  to  the  prom  today,  did  some 
stopen,  and  met  a  keen  little  crawler; 
yep,  slio  W.11  Bomo  dame,  but  I  meet  so 
ni/iny  of  them  here  that  I  don't  know 
whom  to  take  parading.  Vv>t  i  chango 
mcthlnks  I'll  sop  up  something  spicy 
tonight.  'Dedameron  of  Boccaccio' 
would  do;  yes,  I'll  read  that  and  lilt  the 
hay."  "CLE8." 

"A  DEBT  TO  ITALY" 
It  Is    with    great  pleasure  that  we 
print  here    today   tho   followlns  poem 
written  by  Charles  Perrelll,  patrolman 
attached  to  station  1,  and  published  In 
the  Italian  News  of  June  7: 
'  What  other  nations  to  Little  Italy  owe 
Is    beyond    question    that   wealth  can 
bestow; 

The  history  of  Italy  shall  hang  way  up 

high. 

For  such  noble  deeds  no  nation  can  tie: 
With  a  handful  of  men  Columbus  ex- 
plored 

This  Great  Free  America  whose  races 

he  bored; 

Go  back  a  little  farther  and  then  never 

forget, 

America  was  named   after  an  Italian 
you  bet; 

Wlth  l9ante,  the  poet,  no  other  com- 
pares, 

His  love  Inspirations  drive  to  despair; 
Caruso,   the  songbird,   a  voice  strong 

and  sweet. 
No  matter  where  he  sang  with  approval 
(lid  meet; 

In  music  the  world  rocked  when  Verdi 
passed, 

Never  replaced,  although  against  him 

they  massed; 
Marconi,   the  genius  of  wireless  that 

blazes 

The   signal   of   distress   this  world  It 
amazes — 

It  Is  shocking  to  hear  other  classes 

condemn 

Italians'  Integrity  for  the  mistakes  of 
few  men; 

The  Ignorant  of  a  race  those  mortals 
will  wake 

And  bring  shame  upon  them  who  will 
never  forsake. 


The  Herald  has  spoken  about  the  re- 
vival of  Theodore  Kremer  s  (or  Krac- 
mer's  "Fatal  Wedding,"  editorially  and 
in  this  column.  He  wrote  other  melo- 
dramas which  wo  should  like  to  Bee: 
"The  Bowery  After ,  Dark"— In  one  of 
the  performances  In  1900,  Terry  Mc- 
Govern,  the  prize  fighter,  was  the  star; 
"The  Angel  of  Death";  "The  Slaves  of 
the  Orient."  It  was  said  that  "The 
Bowery  After  Dark"  was  written  to 
conform  with  a  set  of  posters  ordered 
by  A.  H.  Woods.  Kremer  was  oft«n  in- 
spired by  crimes  of  the  day;-  uf^  th" 
Crippin  case  and  the  murder  of  t-lsie 
Siegel  (  "The  Chinatown  TrunK  Mys- 
tery") the  adventures  of  the  Diddle 
brothe'rs    ("The    Great   Expr.:ss  Hoh- 

""^^remer  was  a  man  of  a  ^:l'o'af'>' 
nature.  He  was  also  exceedingl.-  fond 
of  grand  opera.  Having  acquired  a 
[fortune  bv  his  melodramas,  he  one  aa> 
told  Mr.  Woods  that  he  was  through 
nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  write 
another  play.  "I  don't  need  any  "lor^ 
money.  "  he  said;  "1  have  enough,  and 
i  m  going  to  spend  the  ,'-«*^,='„"7  '"J 
enjoying  the  things  l.ke^  died 
at  Cologne,  on  Jan.  14,  1923.  He  was 
onlv  ,^2  years  old,  yet  In'  the  obituaries 
he  was  described  as  a  "veteran  of  by- 
gone days."  ^ 

S.  L.  Bell  of  Cambridge  writes  ttt  The 
Herald:  "I  am  wondering  If  the  one 
who  made  the  statement  that  only  an 
Immoral  woman  can  play  the  part  of  a 
vamp  successfully'  was  referring  to  real 
acting  or  merely  to  the  portrayal  of  a 
character.  What  is  acting?  Are  we 
acting  when  we  portray  a  character 
that  Is  very  much  like  ourselves  in 
makeup?  I  once  heard  a  very  success- 
ful Instructor  in  elocution  and  acting, 
in  a  lecture  on  acting,  say  that  If  lie 
were  casting  the  part  of  a  miser  he 
would  give  it  to  the  most  generous  y 
disposed  member  of  the  company.  Should 
a  miserly  person  play  the  part  it 
wouldn't  be  acting,  he  would  be  merely 
speaking  lines  that  exactly  fitted  his 
l.oint  of  view,  and  tor  that  reason  all 
the  fine  subtleties  In  the  part  would  be 
lost  on  him,  for  he  would  not  have  any 
contrast  within  himse'f  to  show  them; 
consequentlv  thcv  would  not  be  brought 
out  in  the  portrayal  of  the  character. 
But  when  a  person  plays  a  part  that  is 
wholly  different  from  his  own  character 
and  plays  It  so  well  that  the  spectat«^r 


:^o!s  the  player~"must       what  he  por- 
trays, that  Is  real  aotlns,  that  is  art. 
On?  reason  that  we  have  so  ffw  note- 
vv    I  V  artists  on  the  stage  today  as  f 
•.  pd  with  the  days  of  Edwin  Booth  ( 
•     r  too  often  a  play  Is  sought  to  fit  i 
actor;  consequently  the  aotor  falls-, 
It  because  the  need  'to  act'  is  taken 
om  him." 

Pupils  of  Everette  E.  Truette  will  give  , 
ail  organ  recUat  tonight  in  Jordan  Hall. 
Music  by  Baiii.  Bartlett,  Dubois,  Gui'- 
mant.  1'.:\V  ^'  '  •   Rhelnberger,  Tolpher, 
\V;dor. 

\Ve  are  nideMod  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Houd- 
lette  for  a  greenback   issued  by  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,  an  advertisement 
;  "Under  the  Gaslight."   On  the  face  is 

!"or  this  bill  and  50  cents  admission 

0  the  management  promise  to  pay  In 
;  le  most  exciting  and  thrilling  play  of 
the  times."    There  Is  a  picture  of  the 
famous  scene — the  hero  lying  on  the 
rails,   the  approaching  train   and  the 
girl  looking  out  of  the  station  window. 
On  the  back  we  read  of  the  "Wondrous 
Railroad  Sensation!  The  Great  Pier  and  ^ 
River  Scene  and  the  Humorous  Trials  at  i 
the  Tombs  Police  Court.    Frank  Mayo,  ; 
C.  T.  Parsioe,  Jr.,  E.  T.  Thorne,  W.  H.  ' 
CoUlngs,  E.  L.  Keller,  N.  D.  Jones,  Miss 
Fannie  Marsh,  Miss  F.  Williams,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Rogers,  Miss  Mollie  Newton,  Mrs, 
Jane  English,  in  the  great  characters  of  ^ 
every-day  life  in  that  great  city."  ( 

Can  any  one  tell  us  the  date  of  the  ' 
performance   by   these   players  at  the 
Old  Howard? 


Daly  brought  out  "Under  the  Gas-  ! 
light"   at  the   New  York   Theatre   on  j 
Aug.    12,    1867.    Laura,   Rose   Eytinge;  , 
Peachblossom,  Mrs.   Skerrett:  Snorkey,  | 
Mortimer;    Bermudas,    Parsioe;    Judge  j 
Bowling,  Walsh  Edwards,  who  was  "lit 
up"  when  he  went  on  the  bench;  Byke, 
Studley — Daly  wanted  E.  I/.  Davenport 
'o  take  the  part.    Some  of  us  remem- 
r  Boucicault's  "After  Dark"  in  which 

leading  incident  of  Daly's  play  was 
■  ;len  bodily.  We  remember  seeing  in 
'  >=w  Tork  a  most  amusing  burlesque  of 

railroad  scene,  in  a  negro  minstrel 
show. 

Strange  to  say,  Townsend  Walsh  In 
his  excellent  life  of  Houcicault  says 
nothing  about  Boucicault's  piracy  in 
tills  instance. 

booking  over  old  clippings,  we  came 
.  cross  a  notice  of  a  Concerto  and  a 
j  Humoresque  for  double  bass  by  Serge 
I  Koussevitzky,  who,  as  is  known,  was 
i  a  lamous  virtuoso.    Could   he   not  be 
j  persuaded  to  play  this  concerto  at  a 
Symphony  concert  next  season?  A  satis- 
factory accompaniment  would  be  easily 
obtained  from  the  orchestra.  We  heard 
Buelow  play  In  Munich,  40  years  ago, 
Raft's  piano  concerto  without  any  one 
conducting     the     visiting  Melningen 
orchestra  of  which  he  was  the  leader. 
There  is  precedent  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
appearance  as   soloist  and  conductor. 
Mr.  Henschel  once  conducted  the  Boston  j 
Symphony  orchestra,  sang  and  played 
the  piano  in  one  concert.  If  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken. 

Henry  T.  Finck,  resigning  his  position 
of  music  critic  for  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  after  A3  years  of  honorable  service,  | 
Wrote  an  amusing  valedictory. 

"After  having  made  a  nuisance  of  my- 
self for  43  years  to  all  musical  medi- 
ocrities in  New  York  and  helping  along 
the  real  artists  with  all  my  might  and 
main,  I  have  decided  to  give  up  musical 
Journalism  entirely  and  devote  the  re- 
maining 20  or  30  years  of  my  life  (I  am 
enly  70  now)  to  adding  to  the  number 
of  my  books  (there  are  17  so  far)  .  .  . 
I  shall  be  much  happier  tliaii  I  have  been 
these  iagt  years  listening  to  hundreds  of 
singers  and  players  most  of  whom  would 
be  at  Sing  Sing  if  we  accepted  Liszt's 
dictum  that  mediocrity  in  music  is  a 
I-.-::  lie." 

— '•• — • 

Th^  Chicago  North  Shore  Festival  As- 
sociation offers  yearly  a  prize  of  $1000 
for  the  best  orchestral  work  sen-t  in  com- 
petition.   The    prize    last    month  was 
awarded  to  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  for 
"Memories  of  Childhood."  Eighiy- 
:  h.-ee  scores  were  submitted.    The  judges 
er.j  Krneat  Sohe'ling,  Deems  Taylor  and 
,  Vdolf  Weidlg.  Mr.  Borowski  wrote  that 
;  tbf-  s  .-ore  was  full  of  color,  "most  Rus- 
s  :.n  when  it  confined  itself  to  the  re- 
-roduction  of  Muscovite   liturgical  art 
.  :id  folksong."   The  piece  was  performed 
'  Evanston  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
•jH  May  29. 

li    Mrne.  Galll-GMrcl  sang  at  HoUj-wood 
"5"   J'jne   5.     The    following  delirious 

'"I-g-i!-,    1        :      .     ,  .    r-d   by  T!v: 


'  All  recorcLs  of  niuaicnl  history 
broken  here  by  Galll-Curcl  la-st  night 
and  a.  new  chapter  written  when'  she 
appeared  In  the  Hollywood  Bowl  sing- 
ing to  the  largest  crowd  ever  asieni- 
bled  In  a  concert.  he  crowd  was  es- 
timated  at  between  '26  and  2". 000,  by 
far  the  largest  crowd  of  muslcnl  his- 
tory. The  huge  amphitheatre  was 
packed  to  Its  outer  rim  with  several 
thousand  overflowing  on  hills.  Papers 
state  it  was  the  most  thrilling  and  in- 
spiring event  rvtr  staged.  Others 
claimed  it  golden  gala  climax  to  all 
concerts  of  all  time.  Special  sym- 
phony orchestra  of  90  was  engaged  and 
l;er  voice  carried  to  remotive  (sic) 
parts  perfectly.  Large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple began  to  arrive  as  early  as  D:30, 
carrying  their  lunches  with  them,  al- 
though concert  did  not  begin  until 
8:30.  Tremendous  ovation  -  extended, 
end  of  program  with  entire  audience 
standing,  cheering,  throwing  programs 
and  waving  handkerchiefs  until  she  re- 
sponded with  six  encores. 

"LAWRENCE  EVANS." 

We  infer  from  Mr.  Evans's  dispatch 
tliat  a  good  many  people  attended  the 
concert;  that  It  was  "quite  an  affair." 


According  to  report,  Richard  Strauss's 
new  opera,  "Cleopatra,"  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. "The  text  tackles  the  subject 
from  the  humorous  side."  Probably 
there  will  be  a  comic  asp.  Or  has  the 
librettist,  Hofmannsthal,  read  Miss  Jane 
Cowl's  defence  of  Cleopatra  as  a  highly 
respectable  married  woman,  and  written 
accordingly?  The  libretto  would  then 
be  humorous,  indeed. 


Speaking  of  Miss  Cowl,  the  thunder 
storm  in  "The  Depths"  at  Selwyn's 
Theatre  should  be  heartily  applauded. 
Our  congratulations  and  compliments  to 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Selwyn's  stage. 


I    Mr.    James    Agate,    having  visited 
jWembly,  wrote  his  Impressions  of  the 
j  show  for  the  Dally  Chronicle.  He  began 
\)y  telling  this  story: 

"Among  Aubrey  Beardsley'a  lUustra- 
I  tlons  to  'Salome'  Is  to  be  found  a  wicked 
,  caricature  of  Augustus  Harris,  at  that 
time  manager  of  Drury  Line  Theatre. 
Asked  why  he  had  done  it,  the  artist 
replied  simply,  'He  owes  me  half-a- 
crown.'  Beardsley  had  paid  this  sum  for 
a  seat  In  the  theatre  and  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  stand.  The  author- 
ities at  Wembley  owe  George  and  me 
two  shillings,  and  I  am  only  prevented 
from  tearing  their  potty  little  exhibition 
to  pieces  by  two  reasons — it  Isn't  little, 
dnd  it  isn't  potty." 

WTiich  one  of  Bcardsley's  Illustrations 
caricatures  Sir  Augustus,  or  Druryo- 
lanus  Harris,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called?  Mr.  Agate  should  have  satisfied, 
not  excited  curiosity. 

It  took  him  some  time  to  brace  him- 
self for  the  great  adventure.  "One 
does  not  start  a  tour  of  the  world,  the 
conquest  of  the  Himalayas,  or  even  the 
works  of  Marcel  Proust,  without  de- 
liberation and  making  ready — and  it 
has  been  sufficiently  dinned  Into  nie 
that  Wembley  Is  on  that  sort  of  scale." 


But  there  are  heroes  who  do  not  de- 
liberate; who  do  not  diet  and  go 
through  daily  a  series  of  physical  exer- 

'  cises  before  attempting  the  conquest  of 
the  late  Marcel  Proust's  "A  la  recherche 
du  temps  perdu."  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
son, for  example,  has  purchased  the  11 
volumes  .alread.y  published;  at  least,  he 
has  prontised  to  pay  for  them — and  he 
assures  us  that  he  will  read  them  this 
summer  in  his  rustic  retreat,  without 
skipping;  so  thoroughly  that  he  will  be 
prepared  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
fall,  before  he  resumes  his  arduous 
sociological  researches.  "I  read  through 
'Clarissa  Harlowe'  one  summer,  and  that 
long7Winded  story  is  told  In  letters,  a 
form  of  narration  that  I  abhor.  And  do 
jou  think  that  1  am  going  to  be 
stumped  by  any  Frenchman?    I  have 

i  read  Proust's  'Pastiches  et  Melanges' 
and  found  the  book  most  Interesting. 
There  are  eloquent  passages,  as  his 
description  of  Amiens,  the  Venice  of 
Plcardy,  a  description  that  sets  me 
dreaming." 

And  Mr.  Johnson  declaimed  In  a  play- 
acting voice:  -"She  worked,  as  the 
Princess  Adriatic,  in  gold  and  in  glass. 
In  stone.  In  wood,  in  ivory;  she  was 
skilled,  as  an  Egyptian  woman,  In  the 
weaving  of  fine  linen,  and  blended  dif- 
ferent colors  in  her  needlework  with  the 
delicacy  of  Judea's  daughters.  And  of 
tl»ese  fruits  of  her  hand,  which  made 
her  celebrated  in  her  own  ports,  she 
sent  a  portion  to  distant  lands  and  her 
fame  spread  In  all  countries.  Velvets 
of  ail  colors,  to  contend,  as  In  'Car- 
pacclo'  with  the  rugs  of  the  Turk  and 
blaze  on  arabesque  towers  of  Barbary," 
Mr.  Johnson  choked  with  emotion— or 
was  it  plug  tobacco?  ".A.nd  you  should 
read  in  this  marvellous  book  the  chap- 
ter entitled  'Filial  Sentiments  of  a 
Parricide' 1" 


To  Ko  t..i.  k  to  Mr,  Agate.  Weinhly 
revised  his  notion  as  to  what  Is  meant 
by  infinite  sp;ice.  "The  Idea  of  great 
space  In  a  little  room  la  not  nev^  Aa  a 
Frtnchnifin  once  put  It:  The  world  is 
small,  but  CJhIcago  is  enormous." 

Mr.  Agate  stood  amazed  at  the  show 
of  apple.s  from  New  Zealand;  but  the 
rows  and  rnws  of  sheep,  dressed  by  the 
butcher,  distressed  him. 

"I  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  a  chop 
for  weeks,  A  lamb  on  a  hillside  is  a 
poem.  So,  too.  Is  a  saddle  of  mutton, 
adroitly  cooked  and  brought  to  table. 
Any  of  the  intervening  states  Is  the 
most  hideous  of  prose.  New  Zealand- 
ers  live  apparently  upon  a  diet  com- 
posed exclusively  of  mutton  and  roast  \ 
apples.  I  do  not  think  that  for  this  I 
shall  cross  that  'disappointing'  Pacific 
ocean.  Or  should  it  be  Atlantic 
ocean?" 


WE  DON'T  KNOW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  view  of  the  coming  celebration 
on  Beacon  Hill  next  week  will  you  In- 
form us  where  Lyman's  Lane  is?  Tra- 
dition requires  a  bovine  creature  to  be 
led  once  a  year  through  this  passage- 
way that  was  once  a  cowpath. 

Hyde  Park.  A.  C.  P. 

1  The  Werthelmer  family  of  Mr.  Sar- 
gent have  become  as  "legendary,'^'  be- 
long as  much  to  the  world  of  imagina- 
tion as  Hogarth's  "Family  Group,"  who 
it  seems  were  in  real  life  named  Stfrode 
and  had  a  butler  named  Jonathan  Pow- 
ell— but  have  now  all  changed  their 
names  to  Hogarth.  When  the  earliest 
of  Mr.  Sargent's  Wertheimers  appeared 
It  created,  I  believe,  what  people  call 
a  "sensation."  It  was  a  new  picture 
and  the  vulgar  had  their  opportunity  of 
gloating  over  novelty.  Now  it  is  an 
old  master,  and  we  can  placidly  enjoy 
is,  as  we  placidly  enjoy  Holbein's 
Duchess  of  Milan  or  Constable's  Mal- 
vern Hall.  T  mention  these  two  last 
because  they  are  things,  unlike  the 
Werthelmer,  of  pure  beauty.— A.  B. 
Walkley. 

TO  ROSE  WILLIAMS 

(For  Aa  the  World  Wags) 
I'm  there,  too, 
Shut  off  from  view 
Of  June  skies 
So  bright  and  blue. 
Sitting  (and  standing)  all  day— 
For  pay. 

A  cold,  grey  bank 
Across  the  way. 
Lifts  its  arms  higher 

day  by  day. 
And  demon  sounds  and 

groans  and  shrieks 
Ring  In  my  ears  for 

weeks  and  weeks. 
Sitting  all  day— 
For  pay. 

But  on  my  desk. 
In  a  drinking  glass, 
Are  June  lilacs 
Beautiful  and  sweet 
And  forgetting  the 

noisy,  dusty  street, 
I  happily  sit  all  day— 
For  pay. 

ROSE'S  NAMESAKE. 


BY  SECOND  POST 

An  American  bank  In  Paris  received 
the   following  letter: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  sorr.v  to  anser 
your  letters  April  24th  and  May  14th,  so 
far  behind  time.  I  have  been  away  for 
six  weeks  on  a  voyage.  The  numbers 
of  the  Cnieques  ar  12:;iO  to  11420  each 
$50.00. 

On  th^  21st,  of  March  I  have  arlved 
in  Paris  I  roomd  in  the  Hotel  du  Temps 
Rue  Amsterdam.  On  the  22nd.  of  March 
23%  Clok  I  was  upon  my  room  and 
I  longt  on  wicht  for  a  glase  of  wein.  1 
went  to  a  Salon  by  the  Gare  St  Lazare 
I  tok  a  glasfe  of  win  a  copcl  Ladys 
wous  ther  also  at  ons  they  asgt  me 
If  I  tu  not  Paly  enyting.  I  paid  fo  copel 
of  touro  and  went  out  'alon.  .\  lady 
kam  after  rae  an  asgd  me  to  acopaly 
her  to  a  hotel  Pasga  du  Buda-Best  I 
did  have  the  Cheques  befor  T  went  to 
the  hotel.  We  wehr  in  the  Hotel  for  a 
i/i  huer.  The  Lady  left  the  Hotel  first 
after  I  kam  out  the  Hotel  iioticd  that 
my  travling  Cheques  weher  stolen;  I 
did  not  have  eny  countersiged  Cheques. 
I  have  connrmt  the  8th.  Distrikt  of 
Police  of  Paris  abut  the  teft. 

Very  thruly  yours,  —  

When  Emily  Dickinson's  little  nephew 
died  she  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"He  knew  no  niggard  moment.  His 
life  W3S  full  of  boon — 1  see  him  in  the 
star  and  meet  his  sweet  velocity  in 
everything  that  flies. 

His  life  was  like  a  buglo 

That  winds  itself  away; 
His  elegy  an  echo. 
His  requiem  ccstusy."  ' 

In  the  Press  today.  If  the  openlngr  of 
an  exhibition  Is  all  it  has  to  do,  there 
Is  a'  sign  of  anxious  strain,  as  thoMgh 
journalists  had  come  to  beljeve  so  luuch 
In  the  obtuseness  of  the  public  that  they 


euppo.se  nothing  will  bo  heard  but  loud 
monodies  on  tea-trays.  The  reports  of 
the  opening  of  the  Empire  Exhibition 
read  as  though  they  were  written  by 
men  stripped  to  the  waist  and  laboring 
In  hypnotic  desperation.  Each  feared 
that  his  neighbor  would  be  louder  than 
himself.  Each  obviously  supposed  that 
nothing  counts  In  life  tut  magnltudo 
Sind  brass  bands  ba^ihlng  out  br.azon 
noise.  Anything  that  paralyses  the 
senses  Is  Important. — The  Adelphl. 

GUESS  AGAIN 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent.  The  letter  Is 
dated  West  RoxbMry,  June  11. 

"It  needs  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
recognize  the  'veteran  actor'  mentioned 
In  your  column  of  last  FViday.  whom,  by 
the  way,  I  regret  to  note  that  you  often 
'knock.'  1  have  long  been  an  ardent 
admirer  of  this  actor,  and  have  seen 
him  In  all  plays  which  he  has  put  on  in 
Boston  during  the  pas;  iO  years." 

This  "veteran  actor"  has  never  been 
"knocked"  by  us,  and  he  I.as  not  put 
on  plays  In  Boston  for  "the  past  20 
years."  Our  correspondent  should  call 
on  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  -it  once. 

"ZIPPING"? 

The  pages  of  advertisements.  In  a 
newspaper  are  often  more  Interesting 
than  the  pages  devoted  to  news,  edi- 
torial articles,  sports  and  even  births, 
marriages,  deaths  and  genealogy. 
Take  for  Instance  the  Springfield  Union 
^f  June  11. 

PERSONALS 

"WEDDING  VEIL  for  rent.  For 
particulars  call     ." 

"Zipping  done  In  scientific  manner, 
any  part  of  the  body;  prices  reason- 
able.  ." 

What  In  the  world — that  Is  to  say 
In  Springfield — is  "zipping"?  We  know 
there  is  an  Intransitive  verb  "zip" — 
to  make  the  sound  expressed  by  'zip,' 
as  In  "a  snake  that  would  coll  zipping 
mad  over  the  warm  twisting  body" 
(Stratton-Porter's  "M.  O'Halloran"). 
IVe  know  what  "zip"  means.  We  have 
even  heard  a  charming  young  woman 
described  as  "zippy."  But  "zipping" — 
done  on  the  body  and  In  a  scientific 
•nanner? 

M.  A.  H.  asks:  "Can  the  Academy 
present  a  better  candidate  for  a  posi- 
tion desired  by  a  young  man  starting 
in  business  for  himself  than 

■'  Mr.  O.  La  Lone  of  Schenectady,  N. 
r.,  formerly  Barber  Bill  of  Carl's,  who 
has  opened  a  haircutting  and  'Beauty 
Shoppe'?"  If  you  don't  get  It  at  first 
try  saying  the  name  rapidly  60  times. 

"Little  Ethel  Fisher,  who  Is  now  ap- 
pearing with  Wallace  Hampden  In 
'Cyrano  do  Bergerac,"  only  13  year's 
old,  Is  a  genius  In  various  ways.  She 
Is  a  direct  descendant  of  Nell  Gwynne." 

Yes,  yes.  By  the  way,  what  waa  the 
name  of  Nell's  husband? 


TO  ROSE  WILLIAMS 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Rose  the  sky  and  harbor  view, 
People  think  that  I  am  you 
Because  my  name's  Rose  Williams,  too. 
But  I'm  In  a  pit  where  trains  go  by 
Where  sand  and  tar  and  shovels  fly 
As  I  sit  all  day  for  pay. 

Sweetest   of    thoughts    and    a  gentle 
breeze 

Daisies,  clover  and  locust  trees 
Are  all  that  keep  my  heart  at  ease. 
From  pit  to  office  ten  stories  high 
From  Rose  to  Rose  goes  out  the  cry 
Why  do  we  sit  all  day  for  pay? 

Framlngham.       ROSE  WILLIAMS. 

How  many  Rose  Willlamses  are  there 
who  "sit  all  day  for  pay?"  We  have 
already  heard  from  several.  "A  Rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet." 

CAMPAIGN  SONGS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  will  find  a  copy  of  the  "Tippe- 
canoe and  Tyler  Too"  campaign  song 
In  the  library  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory. Several  years  ago  I  was 
taking  a  course  In  American  history 
under  Prof.  Channing  of  Harvard.  In 
discussing  the  campaign  of  1840  he 
mentioned  this  song,  and  read  several 
of  the  verses,  but  stated  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  find  the  music.  The 
next  week  I  received  the  bulletin  of 
the  conservatory  which  stated  that  a 
number  of  old  songs  had  been  donated 
to  the  library  by  a  Mr.  Davis  of  West 
Newton.  I  went  to  the  conservatory 
and  copied  the  song  for  Prof.  Chan- 
ning, and  wrote  to  Mr.  Davis,  who 
gave  me  the  following  facts.  There 
was  In  this  country  In  the  summer  of 
1S40  an  English  ballad  singer  named 
Russell,  who  was  making  a  professional 
tour.  The  Whigs  engaged  him  to  set 
some  of  their  doggerel  poetry  to  music. 
He  took  the  tune  of  an  Irish  folksong 
called  "Three  Little  Pigs,"  and  adaipt- 
ed  the  words.  It  had  a  stirring  re- 
frain: "And  with  him  we'll  beat  little 
Van,  Van,  Van,  Van,  And  with  him 
we'll  beat  little  Van."  Mr.  Davis,  when 
In  London  had  called  on  Mr.  Russell 
(whose  son,  Henry  Russell,  was  later 
director  of  the  Boston  Opera  House), 
who  srave  him  these  facts  and  also  .t 


»  original  Irish  aong  \vhlL.h 
■il. 

lianlson  campaign  was  a  prcat 
lal    picnic.  cabins  werti 

■  A  through  the  streets  by  mt-n 
'  ■l  In  coon-skln  caps,  and  drlnk- 
;ircl  cider,  all  because  of  the 
•  remark  In  a  Oemocratlc  edi- 
that  Harrison  was  only  fit  to  sit 

10  the  door  of  his  log  <:abln.  his 
-^kln  cap  on  his  head,  and  drlnk- 
trd  elder.    It  was  the  first  polltl- 

.  .^mpalgn  that  utilized  popular 
muilc,  but  the  Idea  was  Immensely 
popular  and  did  much  to  elect  Har- 
rl«on.  JAMES  K.  BAGLF.Y. 

Cambridge. 

'  There  was  a  Harrison  song  book.  VTa 
remember  an  old  man  In  our  little  vJl- 
Inco  who  had  voted  for  'W.  H.  Harrison 
•  p:  In  a  cracked,  trembling  voice: 

11  this  old  hat  was  new;"  "[jlttle 
is  a  used-up   man."   and  "We'll 

iii;;  The  Harrison  song  by  night  and 
Lieat  his  foes  by  day." — Ed. 

Lillian  Speakman  teaches  expression 
■  t  thii  summer  session  of  the  Ithaca 
(N.  V.)  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Elsie  Hugger  teaches  dancing.  As 
the  circular  states  that  she  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Savage  school  It  Is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  she  is  a  proficient 
leather  of  the  modern  dances. 


ain-. 
rnrls. 


has  been  .ippolnted 
the  Opera  Comlquc, 


The  "Papers  of  Sir  William  Trum- 
'^iili  '  published  recently  In  London, 
that  the  coffin  of  Queen  Mary, 
It  of  William  III.,  cost  an  In- 
...  ble  sum,  and  the  coffin  was  not 
even  called  by  the  word  dear  to  the 
genteel,  a  "casket."  The  total  amount 
of  the  bills  for  the  coffin  and  its  fit- 
tlnsrs  amounted  to  £1..^3t>.  "Tlie  over- 
charges were  so  scandalous  that  the 
tradesmen  concerned  clubbed  together 
for  a  merry  meeting  at  a  tavern  after 
they  had  been  paid.  There  was  a  great 
crop  of  mixed  company,  abundance  of 
■victuals,  great  plenty  of  wine  of  all 
sorts,  and  a  world  of  noise  and  non- 
sense." 

THE  MUSICAL  WORLD 

Three  part  ^ongs  by  Delius  have  been 
iibllshed.    The  first  is  voices  in  four 
i-t'j     unaccompanied,    with    the  text 
rst    two    verses    of  Tennyson's 
.  Bugle,  Blow." 
i  :.e  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
\nd  snowy  summits  old  in  glory; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
i;low,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes 
flying. 

lilow.   bugle:   answer,    echoes,  dying, 
dying,  dying. 
"The  composer  was   clearly  content 
Aith    the    atmosp^heric  suggestiveness 

f  the  firat  two  verses  and  had  evi- 
leiitly  Jibbed  at  the  moralising  implied 

1  the  two  dreadful  lines  of  the  third 
.;nd  last  verse — : 

'Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever.' 
though,  had  he  not  been  intellectually 
fastidious,  he  would  still  have  had  the 
easy  reiteration  of  dying,  dying,  dying, 
to.  round  it  off.  I  Jim  not  aware  that 
Dclius  has  written  before  for  children, 
but  the  two  examples  here  are  perfec- 
tion of  another  kind:  one  a  "unison 
Betting  of  Tennyson's  familiar  "What 
Does  IJttle  Birdie  Say?'  and  the  other, 
a  two-part  setting  of  'The  Streamlet's 
Slumber  Song — an  anonymous  lyric, 
each  with  piano  accompaniment.  To 
have  written  music  as  this  is  written, 
and  to  such  verses,  without  sophistica- 
tion, without  trace  of  self-conscious- 
ness, without  mannerism,  is  a  more 
ipasterly  achievement  than  would  ap- 
pear on  the  surface." 


E.  C.  Grassi  has  orchestrated  Bee- 
thoven's "Appassionata"  sonata:  Cap- 
■  t,     Debussy's    "Pagodes,"     Ihe  two 

■anscrlptions  were  played  for  the  first 
■ime  at  Grassi's  concert  in  Paris,  May 

1.  Mile.  Mado  Minty  danced  to  "Pa- 
»odeS." 


Ravel  has  published  a  new  song: 
Ronsard  a  son  ame.  " 


Maggie  Teyte:  The  Impression  in  each, 
;ise  was  vivid  and  particular.  Miss 
I'eyte  is  able  to  make  it  so  because 
lie  loves  each  thing  she  sings.  "Ladies  i 
.ind  gentlemen,"  she  said  In  response 
lu  applause,  "I  want  to  sing  you  .  .  ." 
<some  name  that  we  did  not  catch  suffi- 
ciently for  purposes  of  print).  That  is 
the  true  spirit,  that  the  singer  is  there 
to  plead  the  cause  of  good  niusic  whose 
soever  it  may  be;  not  so  much  to  please 
an  audience  (though  that  is  not  amiss) 
or  oneself  (though  that  is  a  legitimate 
form  of  selfishness),  but  to  sec  justice 
done  to  work  that  deserves  it. 


Prof.  Kreutzer  and  Chopin:  "At  his 
fortissimo  on  the  high  notes  in  the  last 
movement  of  the  sonata  one's  eyes  posi- 
tively blinked  as  in  anticipation  of  a 
blow.  The  pianist's  technic  ist  excellent, 
but  one  felt  that  all  he  did  was  to  erect 
'he  steel  girders  for  a  building;  he 
iailed  to  cover  their  nakedness  with  the 
architectural  beauty  of  stone." 


Le  Guide  du  Concert  of  June  C  stated 
that  Plevro  Montrtix  would  conduct 
perfornmnce.s  of  l>l«Bhlleff'H  nallcts 
Huses  In  Paris  on  June  li.  11,  ll. 
The  new  ballets  announced  wore 
"TontHtlons  B'  Kore.  "  by  Montclalr- 
Cusadesus;     "Les     Riches,"  Poulcnc; 


Cyril  Scott;  lli.><  music,  especially 
when  ho  plays  it  himself,  or  Mlas  Ger- 
trude Johnson  ^lnKH  it.  is  of  the  kind 
v(  which  one  involuntarily  exclaims 
"How  charming!"  It  Is  there  to  ex- 
press the  quiet  ripples  of  emotion  that 
iK  ver  breaks  into  foam.  It  "s'liys  pleas- 
ant thing.s  t"  iiloasant  people."  floating 
down  the  stream  and  carefully  steerliig 
rlear  <>t  eddies  and  suags  that  might 
Jolt  or  trlglilt""  the  occupants  of  the 
enchantea  boat.  In  one  way  the  con- 
cert was  titartllng.  Mr.  Scott  tells  us 
In  his  recent  book  that  people  were  con- 
tinually exclaiming  at  his  "outrageous 
harmonies;  but  there  were  curiously 
few  of  them  here,  for,  in  fact,  particu- 
lar care  was  taken  that  a  smile  or  a 
sigh  should  never  broaden  Into  a  laugh 
or  a  sob.  If  there  wi^s  a  fault,  it  was 
that-the  music  Tvas- too-  rieoorous:  even 
the  "Ode  Heroique."  of  which  one  hoped 
something,  was  emptied  of  all  positive 
meaning  by  its  semitonal  bass.  How- 
ever, the  Muse  need  not  always  wear 
the  cothurnus.  j 


IN  THE  THEATRE 

"Cassandra  in  Troy,"  by  John  Mav- 
rogordato,  was  produced  at  the  Lyric 
Theatre,    Hammersmith,    London,  last 
month.    The  Manchester  Guardian  did 
not  take  the  play  too  seriously.  "The 
,  number  of  actors  who  are  prepared  to 
organize    themselves    for    purposes  of 
I  serious    Sabbath-breaking   seems  con- 
\  tinually  to  increase  .  .  .    The  problem 
I  of    adapting    heroic    Troy    to  modern 
(  limelight  and    English    speech  elicited 
I  more  courage  than  success  in  the  at- 
I  tempt.      .  .  .  Troilus  turned  out  rather 
'  like  a  second  lieutenant  fresh  from  a 
good  school,  while  Helen  had  been  pin- 
ning her  eyes  to  Grecian  vases.    .  .  . 
Apollo  had  entirely  forgotten  his  Bel- 
vedere  manner,  and  had  grown  in  the 
romantic  style  an  enormous  black  beard 
.  .  .     He   arrived   amid    some  minor 
fireworks,  carried  a  toy  .snake  from  the 
nursery  cupboard,  and  wore  a  garment 
most    resembling    the    dressing  gowns 
assumed  by  the  small  fry  of  the  con- 
juring profession.    Taken  in  the  round 
hi-    suggested    a   connection    with  the 
firm   represented    by  John  Wellington 
Wells.      However,     he     mitigated  his 
rococo  appearance  with  a  classic  de- 
livery,  and  Mr.  Tristan  Rawson,  who 
took  the  part,  managed  with  consider- 
able skill  to  steer  his  speeches  through 
the  Jungle  of  his  beard." 


The  London  critics  were  not  over- 
pleased  by  the  Krenc'n  version  of  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  or  by  the  per- 
formance. Mr.  Waikley  found  that 
Mile.  Sorel  as  Katherine  proved  herself 
a  determined  high  kicker.  "She  is  not 
so  much  a  shrew  a.s  a  fury.  And  ICath- 
erine,  with  all  her  passionate  frenzy, 
should  have  a  latent  charm,  should,  in 
fact,  be  a  nice  woman  with  a  nasty 
temper."  He  missed  familiar  lines  and 
phrases  that  "afford  some  respite  be- 
tween Kathorine's  screeching  and  Pet- 
ruchio's  bellowing  and  whip-cracking. 
Familiar  things  in  a  foreign  tongue 
seem  unfamiliar.  .  .  .  We  know  that 
Voltaire  called  Shapespeare  a  "barba- 
rian." It  almost  looks  as  though  these 
French  actors  were  out  to  prove  it." 


This  French  company  revived  "Le 
Demi-Monde"  in  Ixindon.  "It  is  as- 
tonishing how  the  old  play  has  kept  its 
vitality,  at  any  rate  ttiro.ugh  three  of  its 
five  acts.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of  Dumas 
(ils  about  this  Half-World  seems  now 
hopelessly  old-fashioned.  One  of  Its 
denizens  Is  gravely  reproved  for  using 
rouge.  Another  must  be  denied  all  ac- 
cess to  honotsible  matrimony  because 
she  has  a  'past'!    Again  you  have,  as  | 

in  "La  Dame,''  that  exagcerated  defe'-- 
ence  for  Mrs.  Grundy,  whlch.lt  is  our 
modern  habit  to  call  Victorian." 

Pirandello's  "Henry  IV"  was  chosen 
for  performance  by  the  Cambridge 
(Eng.)  University  A.  I).  C.  for  seven 
performances  this  month,  ending  the 
1411).  The  play  ha.s  been  seen  in  this 
country.  The  chief,  motive  Is  the  In- 
srr.ity  of  a  man  who  imagines  himself 
to  be  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  His 
friends  humor  hi,><  ilplu.sioii. 


Marie  Tempest  will  return  to  the 
light  opera  stage  in  "Midsummer  Mad- 
ness," a  play  by  Clifford  Bax  with  mu- 

,  sic  by  Armstrong  Gibbs,  at  the  X>yrlc 

1  Theatre,  Hammersmith, 


^  Mr,  PAyne  lin-  ,rn- 
Wtr  season  at  the  <  i ...  ,i<  u,t,„t..u        ,  ...i.-.iv  .  > 

States  and  produced  it  at  the  CoUinjirwood  Opera  Housf,  F' 
K.  Y.,  osi  Oct.  15,  U'15.  Tlie  play  wn.<i  not  aeon  in  London  m  .  .i.h.  -.j, 
,1916,  W^icn  Mr.  Walkloy  wrote:  "Whether  it  is  authentic  LancaHhire  or 
nbt,  let  Lancashire  folk  di-cidp.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  Rood  enough  LancaKhire 
ijor  London,  and  pood  enough  fun  and  humor  for  anywhere.  .  .  .  The 
[itory  must  not  he  too  curiously  examined;  your  cntcrUinmont— and  it 
•Is  rich  and  varied  and  uncoasing— comes  from  the  quaint,  rugged,  dov.^n- 
tight  characters  of  all  conceriiod,  and  their  odd  sayings,  no  less  odd  than 
, their  ways.    It  is  a  riot  of  incivility.    Kverybody  bullies  everybody  else." 

In  London  Edyth  Coodall  played  Maggie;  Norman  McKinncl,  Old 
jHobson;  Joe  Nightingale,  the  stolid  William. 

j-  Boston  fir.?t  Paw  "Hobson's  Choice"  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  on  March 
,18,  1916.  The  play  was  admirably  acted  by  the  company  that  had  per- 
formed m  Poughkecpsie  and,  in  Novmihcr,  lOl.'i,  ;ii  the  Princess,  New 
York.    The  cast 'wa.s  as  follows: 

■=     V,!S^Ll  I    ^'">ly  Pearson 

y     TV  ^I'^"  Seymour 

Kenry  Horatio  Hobsoh,    a.  O.  Andrew- 

Timothy  Wadlow   t    »  , 

 .    Harry  J,  A.-fhfon 

v.  ..William    Mossop    -ar-hur  a  i.- 

»■_,  Tr_„,.   •   iVnltrord  Kane 

Jim  Heeler    wni.^.  c    ■    ,  , 

=      Ada  Flee-Hc!  Walter  Fredericks 

-       f^:" V"!"^  V   Barnett  Parker 

Dr.  MacFarlane   j^obcrt  Forsjth 

Miss  Roach  joined  Mr.  Jewett's  players  and  was  a  valuable  member 
Cf.'fhe  company.  She  left  it  for  the  .stock  company  at  the  St.  James. 
^.  Molly  Pearson,  born  at  Edinburgh,  made  her  first  hit  as  Lady  Babbie 
■ftl  _  The  Little  Minister."  She  toured  in  South  Africa,  Egypt.  Australia, 
.China.  Her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  was  with  Olga  Nether- 
■Wle  in  a  revival  of  "Carmen"  at  Pittsburgh  in  1906.  In  1911  she  played 
Bunty  in  "Bunty  Pulls  the  String."    An  excellent  actress. 

Whitford  Kane,  the  original  William  in  "Hobson's  Choice,"  will  take 
this  part  at  the  revival  at  the  Copley.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1882, 
*nd  made  his  first  appearance  at  Belfast  as  Maltby  in  "The  Ticket  of 
Leave  Man."  Having  toured,  chiefly  in  the  Shakesperian  reportory  he 
took  the  part  of  O'Cleary  in  "Justice"  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre, 
London,  in  1910.  He  has  played  many  parts;  been  a  member  of  Miss 
.H^rniman's  company  at  Manchester  and  of  the  Liverpool  Repertory 
5'b?»tre  Company.  It  was  in  1912  that  he  came  to  the  United  SUtes 
appearing  as  Daniel  Murray  in  "The  Drone,"  first  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
.then  at  New  York.  His  repertoire  is  an  extensive  one.  ,  With  W.  D. 
.Hopenstall  he  wrote  "Dark  Rosaleen,"  which  met  with  marked  favor. 

Barnett  Parker  still  has  the  laugh  that  first  created  amusement  in 
"Hobson  s  Choice."  Visiting  Boston  in  other  plays,  he  has  oiade  this  laugh 
nis  stock-in-trade  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  amusing. 

I  Harold  Brighouse,  the  author  of  "Hobson's  Choice,"  is  known  to  Mr. 
Jewett's  audiences.    "Dealing  in  Futures"  wa.s  produced  by  Mr  Jewett 

!^n  1923;  "Garside's  Career"  in  1919;  "The  Odd  Man  Out"  in  1917.  Brig- 
house  was  bom  at  Eccles,  Lancashire,  in  1882.  Many  of  his  plays  were 
■produced  by  Miss  Horaiman's  Company.  "Hobson's  Choice"  was  his  17th 
Ahother  play  by  him  was  produced , for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States: 

j  •'Zack  '  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

i . ,  Payne  was  bom  at  Newcastlc-on-Tyne  in  1881.    He  made 

his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Worcester  (Eng.)  as  Diggory  in  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer"  (1899).    He  was  then  with  F.  R.  Benson's  companv. 
■JMe  next  year  he  played  in  London  in  "Henry  V."  Connected  with  Miss 
•Homimans  company  for  some  years,  he  was  first  director  and  producer- 
he  also  acted,  but  in  1911  he  left  her  and  toured  with  Mona  Limerick 
'Arriving  m  the  United  States  in  1913  he  produced  plays  in  Chicago,  I 
later  m  Philadelphia.   He  was  general  producer  to  Charles  Frohman  Inc  ; 
head  of  the  school  of  the  drama  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  etc.,  I 
etc.  His  play  "Poe"  was  produced  four  years  ago  at  the  institute.  ' 

'        There  are  good  lines  in  "Hobson's  Choice."    We  remember  and  ap- ' 
iMaud  in  these  sad  times  the  speech  of  old  Hobson  to  Dr.  MacFarlane.  wl-o 
•Wks  rebuking  him  for  his  frequent  giving  way  to  "alcoholic  depression": 
Well,  doctor,  if  I  am  to  be  beaten  by  beer,  let  me  die  fighting!" 

j  ''Hobson's  Choice":  the  option  of  taking  the  one  thing  offered  or 
Bothing.  The  customary  explanation  is  that  Tobias  Hobson  was  a  Cam- 
bridge cai-rier  in  the-time  of  Charles  L,  who  let  out  horses.  He  compelled 
jsustomars  to  take  the  hor.se  which  happened  to  be  next  the  stable  door 
•Br  go  without.  (The  earliest  u.se  of  the  phrase  in  English  literature  as 
.quoted  in  the  Oxford  dictionary  was  in  1660;  "If  in  this  case  there  be 
no  other  (as  the  proverb  is)  then  Hobson's  choice  .  .  .  which  is, 
choose,  whether  you  will  have  this  or  none.") 

uT,  tl^e  Spectator  told  the  story  at  some  length 

He  (Hobson)  kept  a  stable  of  40  good  cattle,  ahvavs  ready  and  fit  for 
travelling,  but  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse  he  was  led  to  the  stable 
where  t^ere  was  great  choice,  but  was  obliged  to  take  the  horse  which 
Stood  nearest  to  the  stable  door,  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well 
?er%'ed,  according  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  ridden  with  the  same 
Justice. 


That  there  was  a  Hobson  at  Cambridge  is  shown  by  the  two  epitaphs 
•r  Milton.   The  first  runs  as  follows: 

ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CARRIER 
.^^fco  sickened  in  the  time  of  his  vacancy,  being  forced  to  go  to  London, 
-  •  by  reason  of  the  Plague 

Here  lies  old  Hobson;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt. 

And  here,  alas,  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt; 

Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one. 

He's  here,  stuck  in  a  slough,  and^verthrown. 

'Twas  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known, 

Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down; 

For  he  had  any  tim/2  this  ten  years  full. 

Dodg'd  with  him  bi|twixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull. 

And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevail'd, 

Had  not  his  weekly  courrse  of  carriage  fail'd; 

But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 

And  thinking  now  his  journey's  end  was  coni' 

And  that  he  had  ta'en  up  his  latest  inn,  1 


i 


!>(» 


In  the  icirid  ottice  oi  a  chamDenm, 

Bhow'd  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  night, 
Pulled  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light; 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall' be  said, 
Hobson  has  supp'd,  and's  newly  kone  to  bed. 

There  was  a  singular  Englishman  named  John  Bellenden  Ker,  who 
III'  his  "Essay  on  the  Archaeology  of  our  Popular  Phrases,  Terms  and 
IS'ursery  Rhymes"  endeavored  to  prove  that  they  all  came  from  the  Dutch; 
that  the  Dutch  was  identical  with  low  Saxon,  and  the  original  meamng 
of  the  phrases,  nursery  rhymes,  etc.,  had  been  strangely  perverted.  Thus 
the  apparently  innocent  nursery  rhymes  were  originally,  in  Dutch,  bitter 
satires  on  politicians  and  priests.  The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  a  tall, 
thin  volume.  The  second  edition,  greatly  enlarged,  published  over  80 
Vears  ago,  was  in  two  small  ones.  They  are  still  entertaining,  whatever 
sne  may  think  of  Ker's  theory. 

He  maint4iined  that  this  story  about  Hobson  and  his  horses  wa<!  a 
Cambridge  hoax;  the  original  form  was  the  Dutch  "Op  soens  schia  ho 
sysche,''  meaning,  "when  he  had  a  kiss  he  wanted  something  else." 

Abbic  Farwell  has  described  "The  Boyhood  of  Edward  MacDowell'^ 
br  a  volume  of  251  pages  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
Is'eW  York.  There  are  11  illustrations.  The  story  i^  pleasingly  told  in 
an  entha.^•ci:tic  manner  and  with  a  wealth  of  detail,  from  the  time  when 
MacDowell  was  born,  a  frj>gilc  baby  of  a  Quaker  iamily,  till  the  time  he 
became  master  of  HillcrSSt  in  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  the  home  today  of 
the  MacDowell  Colony.  ?^tle  is  kept  back  or  concealed;  how,  as  a  boy, 
MacDowell  hated  nickiTames  and  hated  to  be  caressed.  Taking  piano 
lessons  of  Teresa  Carrcno,  young,  radiantly  beautiful,  fascinating,  he  was 
sometimes  lazy.  Then  she  would  say  "Zis  time,  if  you  play  zat  not 
rtciit,  I  kiss  you  Edouard!"  To  escape  that  punishment,  he  would- play 
hTs  best.  He  even  ran  out  of  the  house  when  she  proceeded  to  put  her 
threat  into  execution.  Frail  as  a  child,  he  made  himself  an  athlete.  His 
imagination  was  quickened  when-  in  1874  he  saw  Etirope  for  the  first 
time.  Two  years  later,  he  went  to  Paris  to  study.  It  was  his  intention 
to  be  a  pianist,  and  his  parents  were  hardly  reconciled  when  he  turned 
composer.  His  talent  for  drawing  was  made  known  to  Carolus  Duran, 
who  offered  to  teach  and  support  him  free  of  charge.  The  boy  finally 
refused  the  offer. 

•  Ths  student  life  in  Paris  is  fully  described.  "He  used  to  say  that 
he  owed  all  the  foundation  of  his  musical  training  to  France."  But  he 
wearied  of  the  technical  grind,  and  happening  to  hear  Heymann  play,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Frankfort  to  study  with  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
better  known,  though  there  are  many  interesting  events  described  here 
for*  the  first  time  in  full,  as  his  teaching  at  the  Castle  of  Ehrbach-Fruers- 
teiiau,  his  meeting  with  the  fellow-student  who  became  his  devoted  wife, 
■whose  mission  is  now  to  maintain  his  name  as  a  composer  and  supervise 
the  colony  that  has  been  of  great  aid  to  young  musicians,  artists,  literary 
men  and  women. 


Mr.  Walkley  admitted  that  ivuie.  »oi - 
el's  gowns  in  "La  Dame  aiix  Camelias" 
were  gorgeous,  but  they  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  diction  and  the  senti- 
ments of  a  play  now  aged  three  score 
years  and  ton.  Decidedly  we  ought  to 
liave  had  "La  Dame"  In  the  costumes 
of  the  earlier  '50s.  Even  the  minor  in- 
cident of  the  elder  Duval's  hat  would 
have  been  more  effective  if  the  hat  had 
belonged  to  a  period  when  "tall  hats  " 
were  really  tall,  instead  of  being  the 
poor  puny  things  of  today.  But  though 
the  play  "dates,"  it  is  much  more  than 
a  mere  museum  antiquity.  Its  pas- 
sions, love  and  jealousy  are  the  ever- 
lasting passions.  Its  very  death  scene, 
to  speak  paradoxically,  keeps  it  alive. 
Its  scrupulous  avoidance  of  crude  real- 
ism is  refreshing  today.  Who  would 
guess  from  the  talk  and  the  manners 
and  the  atmosphere — ^all  of  the  strictest 
Victorian  propriety — that  Marguerite  is 
a  courtesan?  And  what  a  part  for  an 
actress  who  is  anything  of  an  artist! 
The  greatest  artists  have  set  their 
mark  on  it  .  .  .  and  yet  there  is 
always  room  for  new  achievement  in 
it,  so  long  as  the  artist  is  sincere." 


Negotiations  are  taking  place  to  pre- 
sent in  Germany  a  complete  revue  at 
present  very  popular  in  London.  Our 
Munich  correspondent  states  that  Herr. 
Gruss.  who  has  negotiated  the  booking 
of  a  large  numb.er  of  German  variety 
turns  for  England,  .stated  in  conversa- 
tion that  arrangements  were  absolute- 
ly reciprocal  and  that  at  least  an 
equivalent  number  of  English  acts  will 
shortly  be  seen  in  Germany.  English 
dancing  troupes  of  the  Tiller  variety, 
he  continued,  are  tremendously  popular 
in  Germany  and  nearly  200  Tiller  girls 
are  engaged  for  the  next  few  months. 
Ali-^^ggards  salaries,  tJerr  Gruss  stated 
that^S  present  such  salaries  are  con- 

^VerabU^gher    in    Munich    than    in  |1 
'ilngland.  but  this  was  only  a  temporary 
.  phase.   lie  had  arranged  with  various 
ageats   In   London     that  English  per- 
'  formers  when  they  came  to  Germany 
should    receive    identical    salaries  to 
tbose  they  received  at  home  and  vice 
v«'rsa,  •  As  regards  the  ministry  of  la- 
bor permits   necessary  before  German 
artists   could   come   to    England,  Herr 
Gtuhs  .said  t{fat  there  was  no  difficulty 
whatever  about  obtaining  them. — Lon- 
don Times. 

HISTORICAL  FILMS 

(lyondon  Tim's) 
•We  published  the  other  day  a  note  on 
\\    the  serlos  of   cinematograph  fllrns  in 
which  the  Tale  University  Press  is  at- 
tempting to  reproduce  the  history  of  the 


United  States.  It  would  be  easy  to  raise  | 
the  objection  that  there  is  danger  in  ^ 
thus  m'aklng  history  easy.    The  people  , 
tv-ho  see  these  photographs  may  go  away  i 
with  the  notion  that  they  know  history, 
as  the  people  who  read  historical  novo  s  | 
tlilnk  that  they  know  history.    There  is  i 
the    further    objection,     strongest  oI 
course,  where  the   history  is  longest, 
that  no  one  knows  history  well  enough  { 
to  be  sure  of  the  reconstruction  being: 
e-cact       The     interpretation    of    past  j 
events,  however  full  the  documentary 
evidence,  *ust  always  be  colored  by 
personal  p?edispostIon;  and  In  matters 
of  detail  the  disputes  of  experts  are  no- 
torious.    Neither    objection    is  strong 
enough  to  rob  the  scheme  of  more  than 
a  little  of  Its  utility.    The  mass  ca-n 
never  be  expected  to  study  history  seri-  | 
ouslv;  the  cinematograph  will  not  stand] 
in  the  way  of  the  true  student;  and  It 
is  better  that  history  should  be  known 
generally,   albeit  easily  and  Inexactlj, 
than  not  known  at  all.    One  of  the  many 
benefits  conferred  upon  English  towns 
and  villages  before  the  war,  by  the 
"pageants"  that  were  then  popular,  was  . 
the  awakening  of  local  and  historical 
pride.    Be  It  prlae  in  the  history  of  a 
tO'WTi  or  of  a  nation,  a  httle  of  it,  how-  | 
ever  come  by,  is  belter  than  none.  j 
History,   however,   is  not  all  of  the 
past.    History  is  being  made  every  day. 
And  it  may  be  dxjubted  whether  the 
cinematograph,     an     instrument  un- 
matched in  recording  the  lite  of  the  mo- 
ment,  is  making  all  the  use  that  it  j 
might  of  its  great  powers.    True,  at 
every  public  function,  from  a  state  cere- 
mony to  a  race  meeting,  tfie  camera  la  ( 
seen  everywhere,  and  sometimes  enjoy-  i 
Ing  privileges  which  detract  not  a  little 
from  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  all  the  moving 
photographs  which  these  cameras  take 
are  somewhere  filed  and  preserved;  but 
not  a  large  proportion  of  them  seem  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  public. 

Visitors  to  the  cinematograph  houses 
are  treated  to  a  few  only,  and  those,  as 
a  rule,  perfunctorily  exhibited  as  stop- 
gaps and  selected  with  more  care  for 
variety  than  for  importance  or  interest. 
In  the  recording  and  representation  of 
great  ceremonies  the  cinematograph 
could  be  employed  with  more  system 
and  more  scope  than  it  is.  Still,  there 
tnust  be  a  limit  to  its  powers.  History, 
except  in  the  external  manifestations, 
must  remain  beyond  its  reach.  Suppose 
a  cinematograph  operator  in  the  I.-ondon 
of  1784:  he  could  show  us  the  mob  as- 
eaulting  King  George  III  with  shouts 
of  "No  Fox!"  What  lay  behind  an  ex- 
citing picture  he  could  not  show.  The 
truth  of  history  moves  deep  in  the  mindj 
of  men.  and  its  causes  not  even  tM 
minds  of  men  can  always  interpret.  AU 


the  more  reason,  therefore,  why  this 
Instrument  .-should  make  the  best  use  of 
what  it  can  do.  as  It  has  never  been 
done  before,  and  that  Is  place  on  record 
the  dally  life,  manners,  occupations  and 
amusements  of  the  passing  day.  There 
lies  a  part  of  history  which  is  not  Its 
least  attractive  and.  perhaps,  not  its 
leisst  profitable.  We  turn  with  avlvity 
to  the  Pastori  letters,  to  the  letters  of 
Korac*  Walpole,  to  the  diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys.  even  to  that  of  Farlngton  and 
to  the  newly  discovered  diary  of  an  ob- 
scure country  clergyman.  .lamea  Wood- 
forde.  because  we  feel  that  in  these 
pages  the  past  will  come  to  life.  And 
still  thwe  are  gaps  left  in  our  knowl- 
edge, gaps  over  which  experts  may 
squabble  and  plain  men  sigh.  Without 
relinquishing  Its  doubtless  agreeable 
task  of  building  up  a  fancy  world,  the 
cinematograph  could  fill  those  gaps  in 
the  record  of  the  real  world,  and  thus 
preserve  for  future  times  the  stock  of 
the  common  life,  out  of  which  fiower 
the' deeds  of  great  men  and  the  capital 
Changes  which  are  called  history. 

AT  DRURY  LANE 

Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblock 
have  written  "London  Life,"  the  new 
r>rury  Lane  drama.  Basil  Dean  said  of 
It.  while  It  was  rehearsing  that  he  hadj 
great  faith  in  it.  | 

"Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  it| 
runs  on  what,  I  suppose,  would  be  called 
traditional  lines.  It  belongs  to  the' 
school  of  whloh  'Abrah8.m  Ijlncoln'  was' 
a  shining  example,  and  closely  follows, 
the  course  of  a  man's  life  and  the  Influ- 
ences that  serve  to  make  or  mar  It.  Tliej 
rrtncipal  character,  'Simon  Blackshaw,; 
.■springs  from  the  ranks  of  the  lower 
middle-class,  and.  by  dint  of  native 
?=hrewdness,  and  hard  work  makes  his 
way  to  the  top.  Married  when  young, 
he.  In  the  struggle  for  success,  leaves 
Tnis  wife  far  behind.  Then  comes  the 
inevitable  crash.  Fortunately  the  au- 
thors contrive,  to  leave  the  door  open 
for  a  happy  ending.  'London  Life,*  Is 
in  three  acts,  each  containing  as  manv 
scenes.  Of  these,  three  are  of  a  big 
spectacular  order;  one.  in  particular, 
offers  a  very  striking  picture  of  a 
society  garden  party.  Between  the  first 
Rnd.^^cond  acts  there  is  an  interval 
of  13  years,  during  which  Blackshaw 
Tytte  Kqutred  fame  and  fortune.  Politics 
Ijlay  &  considerable  but  not  exclusive 

part  in  the  story,  whloh.  as  you  will 
have  probably  divined,  embodies  a 
strong  love  Interest.  The  comedy  ele- 
ment, too.  is  well  to  the  fore.  Slill.  we 
give  the  public  a  realistic  reproduction 
of  the  House  of  Commons  Terrace.  By 
the  way.  you  may  have  observed  from 
our  posters  that  we  are  reverting  to  the 
type  used  in  the  days  of  Kdmund  Kean.  , 
This  will  felso  be  a  feature  of  the  Uro-  j  i 
gram."  ! 

VICTOR  HERBERT  AND 

THE  PHILHARMONIC 

Th(?  late  Victor  Herbert's  name  Is 
written  large  l\i  the  clu-onlcles  of  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra,  for  he  was  as- j 
soclated  with  that  organization  as. 
cellist,  assistant  "conductor  and  con- ' 
ductor,  and  many  of  his  compositions  I 
have  been  performed  by  the  Philhar-  i 
monic. 

His  name  appeared  for  the  first  time  , 
r.i>  the  programs  of  the  Philharmonic 


in  IS 


when  he  was  a  cellist  in  the 


orchestra.  He  continued  to  play  with 
the  Philharnioiiic  until  1894,  serving 
aiso  as  assistant)  conductor  to  Anton 
Seldl.  His  lirst  appearance  as  cello 
soloist  with  the  Philharmonic  was  made 
on  Dec.  10.  1SS7.  when  he  played  a 
concerto  of  his  own  composition  under 
the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas.  On 
this  occasion  TMr.  Herbert  took  the 
place  of  Emil  Fischer,  the  famous  basso 
of  the  Metropolitan,  who.  was  unable  to 
appear.  .     ,  ■ 

On  Jan.  29  and  30,  1904,  Mr.  Herbert 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  conductor  ' 
'  of   the  Philharmonic,   being  one  of  a  i 
I  long  list  of  euest  condiictors  who  di-  i 
I  rected  the  orchestra  from  1904  through, 
1906.    Mr.  Herbert  again  conducted  the  | 
Philharmonic  on  Dec.  1  and  2,  190r>.  Mr.  | 
Herbe'-t   al.so   conducted    the  Philhar- 
I  monic  on  March  2  and  1906. 
I     Among  the  works  of  Victor  Herbert 
produced  by  the  Philharmonic  orches-  | 
tra  are  the  symphonic  poem,  "Hero  and 
'  Leander";  the  Suite  Romantique.  a  cel- 
lo  concerto;   a   love   scene   for  strmg 
orchestra;    an    American    dance,  Al 
Fresco";  hte  prelude  to  Act  III  of  Na- 
toma,"  and  the  American  Fantasy,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  arrangements. 


t'antunlu.  Bith^a)' 
Xortbeni  nUuiKodf  ... 

Ave  AUrlii    j:,.  I,  I 

r  ji  "'"l?, ''"''P-  "'■Kon  "iifJ  i.trlU).-8l 

Intilan  War   Dnnoc   SklUm 

Orci  turo  .s<i1<.ik ll<-.    "1S12". .' '.  .'n-ii'«'ikf>T(.k I 

Boston  Colieco  Msrtlo.r   C«r»v  Marlll 

will?'*"?;  T,"™  „"''»lt,"«c''l"  t.fOni«r«ni 

Waltz,  "On  the  Bfiiullrul  Blue  Danube" 

„^  ^,  Rtran»s 

WED.\ESD.\Y 
Simnlslr  ProCTOm 

March,   "Uis  nendPiillerOK"   Vnlpattl 

Oirertiire  to  "The  Marriage  of  rigaro".  .Morarf, 

Snnnlsh   Sercna.Ie  GlazOMnci- 

Fantasia.  "Don  Curios"...   VKidI 

.\   NW't   In  Sc-TlMe  .'. ! ! .  iAIb^ai^ 

nlfTrara7x>  from  "Ooye«ca"  GranadiM 

riavel  tos   .ValTorde-.J«(-chIa 

ItnapsoM.v.   "Ksnniia"    flmhrirr 

Suite  froDi   ''Oarmen"   tU/.rf 

Sp.mlsh  Wnlt/..  "El  Turia-'. Vjraniido 
.Marfh.    "La    Mattchlclie"  HitoUCRti; 

THURSDAY 
Pomp    and  Circumstance....^..  Elenr 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala"  Goldmarlc 

Waltz,    "Tendres.'ie"  Waldteufsl 

I'  antasla.   "FhusI"  ^  ,  Gounod 

Roumanian    Rhapsody  Enesco 

Gipsy    Dance   from    "Carmen"  Bizet 

Lleteslled   .  . .  (■Crelaler 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman  " 

Wagner 

Selection.  "Wildflower"..Toumans-Stothart 
Atroc- American  Songrs  Arr.  hy  .Tacchla 

(a)  You  May  Bury  Me  in  do  Eas" 

(b)  Mueieu  Banjo  ^ 

(c)  Nobody  Knows  d»  Trouble  I've 
Seen 

Am'irlcan    Fantasy  Hertert 

FRIDAY 

Military    March  Schubert 

Overture  to  "Poet  and  Peasant'  ..  .Supp'i 

■Vioia  d'Aniore  Solo:  Gavotte  Bach 

Paul  Shirley 

Kantasla.    "Lohengrin"  Wagner 

Ballet  Suite,  "Sylvia"  .vDetlbea 

Phantomes   Ch«Jov 

By  the  Waters  of  Mlnnetonka 

Hei««nce-Jacotla 
Polovtslan  Dances  from  "Prttco  Igor" 

Borod'n 

The  Willow  Plate  Herbert 

The  Mardarln'3  Garden 
^     The  'Little  Garden  House 
Chane  the  Lover 
King  Shee 

A  Wedding:  Procession 

Waltz,    "Estudiantlna"  WaMteufel 

Procession  of  the  Sardar 

Ippolitov-Ivanov 
SATDRDAY 

Overture  to  "La  Forza  del  Destlno"  Terdi 

Entr'acte  Valse   ,  IloUiue&berger 

Macushla  (Trumpet — GCTirges  Mager) 

iftioMorougti -Ta  cclila 
Dance  of  the  H'oon,  from  "La  f.lo- 

conda"     ,. .  Vonchk.l'l 

Polonaise  from  "Eusen  Onealn".  ...T.M)aikov«X*. 
VloliJi  solo.  "Carmen"  Fantasia- ■'Bizel-osjMfcM 
Jiflcliolai  K«t»ni«-« 

Deep    niyer   BurleisbJ^acdjlj 

Oferture   to   "Tannhaeu.ser"  "J^'agnt- 

I'antatila.  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor"    .  Donizetti 

Waltz.  "Wine,  Woman  and  Song"  Straiisi 

March,   "Liberty  Bell"  .Sousa 

SUNDAY.  JUN"E  22 
Uusslao  Program 

Polonaise  Tilador 

Kamartnskaya  '.tJllnka 

Eili,  14111  Arr.  by  Jacchlu 

I'reludn   RaeUmaulnov 

Islamey   Balaklrcv-Ca.sell* 

Hinalc.  ".Scheberazade"   KJoi«Hj-KorsaWo» 

Spanish  Serenade  Gtazouuo* 

Kammenoi  OstroT   .llubiuetela 

Orieutale  .CvMaccU^ 

Uarcba  Slave  Tclialkuvskj! 


And  we  cannot  even  contrive  to  be 
robbed  with  decency.  I  should  think 
Robin  Hood  was  a  horrible  nuisance.  It 
must  be  quite  unpleasant  to  be  captured 
liy  a  Sicilian  brigand.  But  Robin  Hood 
did  not  pose  as  the  benefactor  of  the 
people  whom  he  despoiled.'  and  the 
brigands,  when  they  relieve  you  of  your 
gold  watch,  do  not  say  that  they  are 
promoting  your  commercial  prosperity 
or  developing  your  natural  resources. 
Robin  was  ft  scoundrel,  I  am  sure,  but 
he  was  not  a  company  promoter. — 
Arthur  Machen. 


SEVENTH  WEEK  OF  POPS 

Three  more  weeks  remain  of  thfl 
present  season  of  Pop  concerts  at  Sym- 
phony hall,  where  tlie  music  provido  l 
by  Mr.  .lacchia  of  the  Pops  Symphony 
orchestra  is  combined  with  the  socia- 
bility inseparable  from  this  institution. 
Tomorrow's  concert  has  been  entirely 
taken  by  Boston  University.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  week  folow. 

TUFiSD.VY 

'March.  National  Emblem.-. ... ,^ 
0,ertnre  lo  "The  l:ar,'••-^^•f  Senile.  ...RosmM 
w-it/,.    "Gold   .'"Kl  -.Slher   '"™'''^ 


A  PICKWICKIAN  SCAB 

The  railroad  labor  board  held  at  Chi- 
cago that  calling  a  fellow-employe  a 
"scab"  is  not  In  every  case  s^J^ftclent 
justification  for  a  man's  discharge.  The 
man  that  used  the  word  said  he  meant 
some  one  who  did  not  know  how  to  do 
his  work,  or  neglected  It. 

"Scab."  meaning  a  workman  who  re- 
fuses to  join  an  organized  movement 
on  behalf  of  his  trade,  is  by  no  means 
a  comparatively  recent  term,  as  some 
think.  In  the  United  States,  where  it 
originated,  it  goes  back  to  1811.  "R'as 
It  not  borrowed  from  the  old  English 
slang  "scab,"  a  mean,  low  fellow,  a 
rascal,  a  scoundrel?  "Scab,"  meaning 
a  workman  who  continues  to  work 
when  his  fellows  are  on  strike,  or  comes 
In  to  work,  has  been  used  In  England, 
also  the  word  "blackleg,"  for  at  least 
I  60  years. 

YES,  AS  A  RHYTHMIC  DANCER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  that  Miss  Wana  Proudfoot  w.ill 
graduate,  soon  In  Osceola,  la.  'Will  not 
her  diploma  admit  her  to  your  Hall  of 
Fame?  THE  EAUL  OF  B6th. 


ADD  "WONDERS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY" 

TAMPA.  Fla.,  May  22  (Special)— The 
first  Psychological  Research  .\sEociatlon. 
of  which  Dr.  H.  Clough  Is  president,  is 
to  invest  about  $100,000  in  establishing 
an  Industry  to  manufacture  "pile  brick." 
a  product  that  will  be  similar  In  quality 
to  the  ordinary  clay  building  brick,  fx- 
cept  that  it  will  bf  six  times  its  sl^e. 
A  site  has  been  bmisrlit  for  the  plan' 


lion  about  DO  worU- 

IN  COMPETITION 

Aj  Uie  Wor'.d  W.igs : 

My  thanks  to  "Ad  A»tra"  for  a  timely 
•Ui^stlon.  For  many  of  us.  I  am  sure, 
Mt;c  and  slopan  writing  becomes  an 
trreeable.  even  hopeful,  form  of  mental 
(Olf :  !t  lures  Imafcery  and  stimulates  In- 
iM-dlnate  desire.  But  only  creative  con- 
querors should  vroo  Penelope. 

Vnd  prize  money  may  bring  reactions. 
Once  I  won  a  dollar  In  a  prize  poem  con- 
(».«:,  but  before  I  courts  roturii  !)3  cents 
iif  tliia  tiie  newspaper  liad  ceased  publl- 
ra'. Ion.  It  was  a  Rood  paper,  too,  but  I 
doubt  If  my  refun'l  could  have  saved  U. 
Tlie  law  of  averages  In  Inexorable. 

EDWARD  VICRXA. 

THE   "SWEET  SECURITY"  OF  THE 

STREETS 
An  the  World  Wags: 

I  don't  think  that  "S.  N.  P."  gets  the 
right  angle  on  MaJ.  Martin's  "enigmati- 
cal paragraph." 

(■■Tl ii^-  Is  one  of  the  windiest  place's  In 
the  ^^o^lf^.  and  I  will  hcavo  a  slgh- 
spesker  at  the  Parkman  bandstand.") 

■  S.  N'.  P."  does  not  see  the  new  peril 
looming  over  our  already  perilous  llve.<<. 

If  "sigh-speakers"  are  to  be  heaved 
(or  hove?1  at  the  Parkman  bandstand 
what  Is  to  prevent  any  lrre.>!ponslblc 
person  in  a  frolicsome  mood  from  heav- 
ing one  at  the  Innocent  b.vstander,  so 
that  any  citizen,  having  successfully 
dodged  the  pestiferous  and  all-pervad- 
ing automobile,  will  run  the  risk  of 
annihilation  from  a  ponderous  sigh- 
speaker.  This  would  be  worse  than 
Arry's  favorite  diversion  in  London  of 
"  'eavin'  'arf  a  brick"  at  any  passing 
stranger.  M. 


PHILEAS  AND  PYNCHON 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of_the  name  of  Jules  Ai'erne's 
hero.  I  have  a  copy  of  "Around  the 
World  In  80  Days,"  published  by  John 
Vt'.  lAJvell,  14  and  16  Astor  place,  New 
York.  In  1880.  The  hero's  Christian 
name  is  there  given  as  "Phlleas," 

I  wonder    if    Mr.    H.   L.  Shurtleft, 
whom  you  quote  as  good  authority  on 
Id-tlme  Boston,  could  give  an  account 
'    I/.  Pynchon,  who  mado  flavoring 
icts  and  cologne  In  a  little  .«hop  on 
r,.    t  street.    I  think  he  did  all  his  work 
himself,   even   to  wasliinff   the  bottles 
^Bd  putting  on  the  labels.    He  always 
miked  a  customer,  in  parting,  to  have 
1l  little  cologne"  on  his  handkerchief. 
Melrose  Highlands.  CHAS.  A,  RICE. 


ODE    TO  MCMXXIV 

fFor  A«  The  World  Wags) 
The  world's  come  to  a  sorry  plight, 

Irft  s  once  for  all  agree, 
,When  two  and  two,  in  any  light, 

Will  only  equal  three. 

Consider  now  my  lady  fair 

Bedizened  for  the  street; 
AH  perfect,  from  her  shining  hair 

Down  to  her  sandalled  feet. 

Dost  thou  Imagine  accents  shy 
Depending  from  ft'er  lips?— 

A  warbler's  plaint — a  swallow's  cry, 
Which  wings,  and  soars,  and  dips? 

8«ek  not  to  hear  the  Siren  sing; 

'Tis  folly  to  desire  It. 
It'»  ten  to  one  the  dainty  thing 

Swears  like  a  bloody  pirate. 

The  world's  come  to  a  sorry  plight, 

Let's  once  for  all  agree, 
When  two  and  two.  in  any  light. 

Will  only  equal  three. 

SATTROfi 

BUILDINQ  ON  THE  SAND 
As  the  World  Wags: 

As  to  a  certain  atrocious  crime  at  Chi- 
cago, I  fortunately  miss  most  of  the 
covert  hints  and  half-baked  knowledge 
which  seems  to  be  tilling  the  public 
eye;  but  my  ear  cannot  escape  hearing 
much  loose  talk  about  the  alleged  per- 
petrators being  the  victims  of  too  much 
education:  as  justly  blame  the  polisher 
for  bringing  to  light  flaws  in  the  metal 
Which,  If  still  a  rough  casting.  It  would 
.aot  have  revealed.  If  the  foundation, 
material  or  meUl,  be  unstable,  the 
higher  the  building  erected  upon  it, 
the  more  likelihood  of  a  toppling  over 
when  the  strain  comes.  As  our  an- 
cestors said  when  a  continental  tour 
was  the  finishing  touch  to  an  education: 
"How  much  the  fool  -who  has  been  sent 
to  Rome 

Exceeds  the  fool  who  has  been  bred  at 
home." 

CHARLES -EflDWARD  AAB. 

Boston. 

THE  REAL  ARTICLE 
(The  true  Bohemian,  we  are  told,  is  a 
gentleman,  not  an  apache.) 
There  are  times  when  I  dream 


"•Twould  " 

In  a  b.. 
And  a  ^ 

With  a  jwili  !.'[  i^'ilil  l"un    .Mi  l  oni'  very 
odd  apat: 
It  Intrigues  me  to  follow  the  gleam. 

But  alas,  when  In  Soh  ),  I  see 
An  elegant,  sipping  his  tea. 
With  Immaculate  taste, 
A  suspicion  of  waist. 
And    a    handkerchief  monogram'd, 
scented  and  laced. 
And  he  drinks,  not  absinthe,  but  Bobeal 
—A.  W.,  in  the  Dally  Chronicle. 

Stanislavsky 

"My  Life  In  Art,"  by  Constantln 
Stanislavsky,  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  J.  J.  Robbins,  la  published  In  a 
stalely  aud  handsome  form  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  It  la  a  volume  of  580 
pages,  with  31  Illustrations,  with  ap- 
pendices Klving  titles  of  plays  with 
tlioir  dates  of  production,  from  1R77  to 
1921,  and  with  nn  unusually  full  Index. 

There  are  a  few  nilKtakos  In  proof- 
rcading  or  In  the  spelling  of  proper 
names  In  the  translation.  The  singer's 
name  with  whom  Tchalkowsky  fell 
madly  in  love  was  Arlot,  not  "Aiteau." 
The  baritone,  her  husband,  the  ye*,r  af- 
ter Tchalkowsky  first  met  her,  was 
Padilla.  not  "Podllla.  '  Does  "Gotonl" 
stand  for  Cotopni?  The  famous  Italian 
tonor  was  Maslnl.  not  "Mazzinl."  Was 
"Bossl,"  the  Italian  buffo,  Rossi?  One 
is  surprised  to  And  on  page  11  Rimaky- 
Korsakov's  "Coq  d'or"  transl.-ited  "The 
Golden  Rooster."  Canary  birds  also 
roost. 


Stanislavsky  was  born  of  a  well-to- 
do  family.  His  father's  name  was  Sergoy 
Alexpiev.  As  a  young  man  Constantln 
was  often  forced  to  play  with  amateur.s, 
gamblers  and  demlmondalncs.  "J,  a 
man  of  position,  a  director  of  the  Rus- 
sian Musical  Society,  found  that  It  was 
dangerous  for  my  reputation  if  I  ap- 
peared. It  was  necessary  to  hide  be- 
hind some  pseudonym.  I  sought  a 
strange  name,  thinking  it  would  hide 
my  real  identity.  I  had  known  an 
amateur  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Stanis- 
lavsky. He  had  stopped  playing,  and  I 
decided  to  adopt  his  name,  thinking 
that  behind  a  name  as  Polish  as  Stanis- 
lavsky no  one  could  ever  recognize  me." 

His  father  was  a  pure-blooded 
Russian,  a  rich  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant. The  mother's  father  was  Rus- 
sian; her  mother  was  French,  "the 
once  famous  actress  Varley,"  who 
played  at  Petrograd  as  a  visiting  star. 
Mme.  Varley's  husband,  Yakovlev,  and 
she  separated  and  Constantin  s  mother 
was  brought  up  by  Yakovlev's  second 
wKo.  a  woman  of  Turkish  and  Greek 
parentage. 

Lyonnet's  great  "Dictionnaire  des 
Comediens  Francais"  does  not  men- 
tion any  "Varley."  It  does-, mention  a 
Gabriel  Varlet  who  was  at  Petrograd  for 
some  time,  as  late  as  1859,  also  a  Mme. 
Varlet  who,  in  1880,  was  61  years  old  ) 
and  had  been  on  the  stage  for  25  years.  , 
Probably  she  was  the  "Mme.  Varley." 

The  chief  interest  in  this  volume  is 
naturally  in  the  story  of  Stanislavsky's 
development  as  an  actor,  his  views  on 
dramatic  art.  and  the  foundation  of 
his  Art  Theatre;  but  there  are  many 
engrossing  pages  that  are  not  strictly 
connected  with  the  dramatic  art,  pages 
that  give  a  vivid  description  of  home 
and  public  life  in  Russia.  There  are 
early  pages  in  which  characters  are 
introduced  that  might  have  stepped  out 
of  novels  by  Pushkin  and  Gogol.  For 
the  narrator  was  born  at  Moscow  in 
1863,  a  dividing  point  between  two  great 
epochs.  He  remembers  the  age  of  .serf- 
dom, its  Icon  lamps,  lard  candles,  pony 
express,  the  tarantas,  the  flintlock 
muskets,  the  little  cannon,  and  he  has  i 
seen  the  marvels  of  the  20th  century,  i 
His  life  ha.s  been  so  variegated  that  he  | 
has  been  forced  more  than  once  to ' 
change  his  most  fundamental  ideas. 
The  first  chapters  describing  strange 
men  and  women  of  the  old  Russia,  his 
own  family  life,  the  sports  in-doora  and 
out,  the  rough  practical  jokes,  the 
balls,  his  childish  joys,  naughtiness, 
sorrows,  the  dramas  and  the  operas  lie 
saw  in  his  childhood — these  pages  are 
of  absorbing  interest,  and  the  story  is 
'told  with  a  simplicity  and  good  humor 
that  charm  the  reader.  As  a  child 
he  knew  the  pleasure  of  success,  th" 
bitterness  of  failure,  "the  discomfort 
or  unreasonable  presence  on  the  stage, 
and  the  inner  truth  of  reasoned  pres- 
ence and  action  on  it."  These  Im- 
pressions control  him  on  the  stage 
even  today.  i 

Going    to    the    opera   developed   his ; 
taste  for  the  beautiful.    At  Moscow  the  I 
most  famous  singers  of  Europe  were 
heard.    His  study  of  Tamagno  should  ^ 
be   read   by  all   vocal   students.     Ap-  j 
plauded    singers    on    the   stage  might 
profit  by  the  reading.    He  relates  his  j 
impressions  that  his  reader  may  realize  ; 
the  value   of  vocal  study,  nobility  of  I 
sound  and  diction,  rhythmical  Intona-  ! 
tion.    the    true-view    of    the    soul  of 
vowels,     consonants,    words,  phrases, 
sentences  and  speech  "for  the  under- 
standing  of   dramatic   art."  Vounp: 


l.<i  the  artist  live,  l«t  him  be  on- 
rluiiit.'l.  dlsniipotntcd,  happy;  hit  hltii 
(.uri:.  r.  love  and  llvo  through  the  entire 
irniinii  of  lium.tn  emotions,  but  let 
him  «f  the  some  time  learn  to  recreate 
hU  life  and  his  emotions  into  art." 


.<iiinlN|ftv«ky  bi'KRn  to  play  In  privntj 
thcntrh-als  at  nn  pnrly  age.  Like  evwry 
beginner  he  wished  to  tnke  "hnnJ- 
."ionie  parts,  to  be  successful  with  the 
ladloa."  His  comments  on  tho  Htagn  of 
artistic  developmpnt  when  Ihn  youth 
does  not  understand  and  does  not  wish 
to  recognize  hl.i  spoii.Tl  gifts,  who'l  ho 
Imitates  fitinlltles  tlinf  he  fiiollslily  con- 
.^Iders  esspntlKl  and  iilso  the  IndlvMu.il 
faMlts  of  Ills  model,  are  Hnui'«lm{.  Ho 
himself  lieKnn,  as  an  Rmateur,  Imitat- 
ing thl.s  or  that  favorite  actor,  llul  ho 
happened  to  see  Krnesto  Rossi  as  King 
r.eiir.  and  Romeo — Rossi  who  was  not 
appreciated  In  this  country,  but  whoso 
superb  Hamlet,  to  be  ranked  only  a 
little  below  Charles  Kechter's,  wo  well 
remember.  Seeing  Rossi  set  him  n- 
thlnking.  Here  was  no  netor  of  ele- 
mental temperament;  he  was  a  senilis 
as  a  craftsman.  "Craftsmanship  de- 
mands talent  of  its  own  and  often  rises 
to  genius.  Rossi  was  such  ii  f.enius," 
with  a  certain  temperament,  expres- 
siveness and  minor  force  of  effect- -he 
had  them  all  to  a  large  degree.  "His 
art  was  truthful." 


We  must  pass  over  the  pages  describ- 
ing' the  dramatic  school— fco  entered  it 
for  the  sake  of  an  actress — and  Ihe  per- 
formances at  the  t>lttle^  Theatre,  In 
which  he  learned  more  than  at  the 
seliool.  He  learned  even  from  the  bal- 
let, "a  beautiful  art,  but  not  for  us.  not 
for  dramatic  artists;  we  need  other 
iMastica.  another  rhythm,  another  set 
of  gestures." 

"People  think  in  vain  tliat  a  spirit 
of  debauch  reigns  in  the  ballet.  I  never 
saw  it.  and  1  remember  the  time  I  spent 
in  the  kingdom  of  Terpsichore  with 
gratefulness  in  my  heart." 

It  may  surprise  some  to  know  that 
Stanlslav.-iky  became  a  director  of  the. 
Musical  ISofiety  at  Moscow,  and  though 
he  knew  nothing  about  music  was  forced 
to  Rive  advice  to  Ermannsdoerfer. 
Tchalkowsky  and  others  tried  hard  to 
make  a  match  between  Stanislavsky  and 
a  young  German  violinist,  blonde,  senti- 
mental, talented.  She  appears  Only  as 
"Miss  Z,"  a  visiting  star.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  Anton  Rubinstein  and  an 
unpleasant  encounter  with  hiin.  i 

Then  oame  attempts  at  operetta.  "Op- 
eretta and  vaudeville  make  the  best 
school  for  actors."  There  was  a  time 
when  Stanislavsky  dreamed  of  singing 
in  grand  opera.  He  .•studied  for  this 
career,  but  appearing  in  two  scenes  he 
learned  that  his  voice  was  not  fit  for  It. 

"But  how  pleasant  and  unusually  easi 
it  is  to  be  an  operatic  artist  in  thi 
dramatically  Imaginary  meaning  of  tht 
word.  All  is  ready  made  by  the  com< 
poser;  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  sing  wha< 
has  been  written.  And  it  is  so  easy  ttf 
understand  what  Is  necessary.  .  .  ^ 
One  must  only  not  get  into  his  own  wa.vl 
.  .  .  Operatic  images  are  so  deflnitej 
clear  and  established  forever  that  r\i 
doubts  can  be  raised  about  them.  Iml< 
tate — that  is  all  you  have  to  do." 

These  statements  might  easily  proi 
yoke  discussion. 


He  went  back  to  the  drama.  "Touna 
actors,  fear  your  admirers.  You  ma^ 
pay  them  attentions,  but  do  not  talij 
with  them  of  art.  Find  out  who  ca.i 
tell  you  the  truth.  And  talk  your  art 
only  with  those  who  can  tell  you  tha 
truth.' 

He  was  to  take  a  part  in  "Oeorgej 
Dandin."  "The  larger  the  work  of  art 
the  more  amazed  you  sl.nnd  before  !t, 
like  a  pedestrian  before  Mont  Blanc, 
Pushkin.  Gogol.  Moliere  and  other  greal 
poets  are  dressed  once  and  forevSr  In 
the  old  unlform.s  of  all  kinds  of  trft<Jl-< 
tlons,  whicli  make  it  almost  ImposslbW 
to  get  down  to  the  living  soul  of  thell 
works.  .  .  .  And  where  l.s  IVIollerel 
lie  is  hidden  In  a  pocket  of  the  iinlforroi 
.  .  .  God,  what  can  be  more  bore* 
I  some  than  tho  Mollere  traditions  on  thi 
stage?" 

Ho  learned  much  from  Pedotov.  4 
famous  stage  director  and  actor,  but  hi 
still  Imitated,  and  mistook  empty  stag* 
emotion  for  inspiration.  Thorn  werj 
books  without  end  on  the  art.  but  noth< 
Ing  of  practical  aid  to  the  actor  "In  th^i 
moment  of  the  realization  of  his  cres* 
tiveness,  or  to  the  teacher."  All  thai 
has  been  written  Is  Interesting,  deep) 
that  speaks  of  the  desirable  results  t« 
be  attained:  the  books  are  valuable  and 
necessary,  but  not  for  the  actual  prac-" 
tlcal  work  in  the  theatre,  tftr  they 
silent  on  how  to  reach  cer'.ain  results. 
What  exercises  resembling  solfeggi, 
what  scales,  arpeggios  —  the  text  h8» 
"appeggi"  (!)  —  are  required  bv  tli« 
actor?  All  books  are  f'llent.  There 
no  practical  textbook.  "There  are  onU 
attempts." 


l:  .1  ii  |i.  T.. 
Ire.-it.d  til  iiri 
poweri.  II  hH 
wns  not  ripe.  '1  wua  api'lu mleil  be- 
cnnin  high  si-hool  girls  do  not  under* 
"tnnd  snythlnK  and  eiinnot  dU.-erii  th< 
actor  from  the  part,  and  I  ruKhed  for* 
ward  like  a  fool,  mounl^d  on  all  niy  ol4 
mlHlakes.  They  bersme  even  mora 
noticeable  because  now  1  could  plaj 
with  restraint." 


He  fell  in  love  with  .\t.  p.  PerevoK 
chlkovu,  whose  stage  name  was  LIllnA 
"It  seems  that  we  were  In  love  wKM 
etieh  (ither.  but  did  not  know  It,  bill 
1  we  were  told  of  it  by  the  public.  "Wt 
kissed  each  other  too  naturally."  Tbg) 
were  married  at  tho  eml  of  the  flral 
season  of  the  Society  of  Art  and  Litan 
ature.  And  he  wondered  whellu  r  the.v, 
as  nrin  and  wife,  eonld  still  p<is'-e^f  tin 
same  artistic  technic  and  ln>.plratlol 
that  they  possessed  before  their  b»» 
trothal? 

He  was  still  In  his  own  estimation  aH 
;  Imitative,  unripe  actor,  eager  to  plaj 
lovers  and  heroes,  whereas  .  he  no\1 
knows  that  he  l.s  a  character  aclor, 
^  finding  in  each  rolo  his  Indlvldiiallti 
I  and  his  personality,  but  being  different 
j  In  every  role. 


Mr.  George  B.  M.  Potter  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.,  says  that  a  long  dry  spell 
will  follow  this  cloudy  and  unseason- 
ably cool  weather,  so  that  we  shall  all 
'  pray  for  rain  and,  like  the  prophet  o( 
I  old,  send  out  little  boys  to  watch  for 
dark  and  promising  clouds. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Schoonmaker  of  Ooshen, 
I  N.  Y.,  known  In  his  neighborhood  as 
"the  dean  of  astronomers,"  says  that 
tho  wretched  weather  has  been  due  to 
the  sinful  games  of  the  planets  Mars, 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  We  can  reaOlIy 
believe  that  Mars,  having  heard  about 
the  rockets  to  be  shot  at  him  from 
Worcester,  is  justly  Incensed  at  us,  but 
what  have  we  done  to  Jupiter  or  Saturn 
that  they  should  treat  us  shabbily? 
Unless  Mars  has  s.ald  to  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  after  the  manner  of  the  de- 
fendant who  whispered  to  the  Jury  in 
a  memorable  case:  "We  planets  must 
stand  by  one  another.'' 

Let  us  consult  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients. 

A.  cold  and  wet  June  spoils  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

A  good  leak  In  June 
Sets  all  In  tune. 
A  wet  June  makes  a  dry  September 
If  It  rains  on  June  8th  it  will  rain  iO 
days  later;  but  If  it  rains  on  June  19th 
it  rains  lor  40  days  after.    If  it  rains 
on  June  27th  it  will  rain  seven  weeks. 

ANKLES 

(For  An  th»  ^VorM  Wigi) 
The  Column  has  lately  contained  praise 

of  slim  ankles — 

The  stumpy,  hippopotamus  type  are  In- 
deed appalling; 

Yet  sadly  enough  Increasing  in  num- 
bers, 

Due  to  Inaction,  sugar,  beef. 
And  protracted  drugging  sleep. 

Ye  Gods:— yesterday  I  passed  many 
wobbly  women  on  Tremont  street. 

They  called  to  mind  hay-cocks  on  salt 
meadows. 

Badly  balanced  upon  the  stumps  of 
trees, 

"Adiposity" — curse  of  womankind, 
Death  knell  to  health  and  love. 
Oh,  Science,  do  wo  appeal  to  the*  In 
vain? 

Years  ago  there  were  captive  deer  on 
the  Common,  nearRoylstpn  street, 

In  the  era  of  the  Applo  Woman  and  the 
Big  Telescope — 

I  shall  never  forget  their  slim  ankles, 

Lltho  bodies  and  soft  brilliant  eyes. 

Nature  endowed  her  wild  children  with 
beauty, 

Humana  sacrifice  theirs  to  idleness  and 

ease. 

JA5IES  L.  ED'WARDS. 


Stanislavsky  began  to  feel  more  i,t 
home  on  the  stage.  He  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  secret  which  might  guld« 
him. 

"Physlc5al  homy  restraint,  the  (am- 


THE  DELIRIOUS  ADVERTISER 

(From  3.  current  periodical,  via  P.  K.  8  1 
When  May  In  a  softening  mood 
crowds  your  pulses  with  the  urge  of  a 
thousand  springs  and  all  the  world  Is 
an  open  road  for  every  soul  that  stirs- 
close  the  doors  of  all  the  houses  and 
throw  away  the  keys. 

When  the  blue  mystery  of  the  magic 
woods  flowers  comes  up  with  color  and 
t  birds  come  back  with  song,  pay  off  the 
grinning  caddy  and  choose  for  your  com- 
panion some  one  who  knows  the   

was  built  for  her. 

Step  on  the  throttle  of  that  mtts«u- 
llno  car,  full  of  the  nomad  spirit  and 
the  win  to  go — leave  the  town  and  tur- 
bulence and  fame,  and  skudding  (sic) 
throii^>^        FT^'^i'T'h*    Hire   s  phantom 


:<X,  Idle  the  goiaen  nours 

"^'Vhafs  youth— that's  llf»— thafs 
spring. 

I    CHILDURNS  BED  TIME  STORRY 

Little  XVUlle  Rabbit  I'"'"  J"'.^^,,^' 
^    use  ^^•lth  toors  In  Ms  «>>;«S; 

trubble?"  sed  Mr-s.  Rabbit  Oh 
Willie  Rabbit.  "I  J  1st  Sfd  hullo  ter 
,  ,.>„,  wo  little  f«e..  but  they  turned 
up  there  noses  an'  woodn't  sped,  ter 
Z.  Jlst  because  I  ain't  got  a  swell 
fur  like  they  have.  I  "Int  e"Pf t^."^, 
I  be  In  there  class."  "Now  never  mind.  _i 
said  Mrs.  Rabbit,  "you  jlst  go  over  an^ 
play  with  little  ■R^^Si.md  Pole-Cat 
■•Lykell  I  wilI."sobbed  Uttle  WUHe  Rab- 
bit. "I  wanna  play  with  the  little  Foxes 
an-  there  new  frend.  the  Baby  Beaver. 
I  dont  wanna  play  with  that  good  fer 
nuthlu-  Fole-Kltten."  Jlst  then  Mrs 
Weasel  busted  inter  the  house  all  out 
uv  breth  an-  sez,  "O,  deer  me!  Did 
you  heer  the  latest?  Them  two  little 
Foxes  has  jlst  knocked  the  Baby  Beav- 
er fer  a  row  uv  Chinese  gongs!  Little 
W-illie  Rabbit  started  out  uv  the  door. 
"Where  are  you  goln'?"  sed  Jlrs.  Rab- 
bit "Over  ter  play  with  my  deer  little 
companion,  Reginald  Pole-Cat.  which 
is  the  swellest  kid  on  earth.  Sed 
Willie  Rabbit. 


A  RARE  COLD  DAY  IN  JUNE 

(I'or  As  the  TTorld  Wags) 
A  Mack  top-coat  and  straw  hat 

And  one  cold  call  for  me; 
And  may  there  bQ  no  laughter  In  the 
crowd 

When  I  put  out  to  see. 

M.  A.  GREEN. 


We  have  spoken  more  than  once  of 
the  good  old  days,  the  spacious  years 
when    locomoUve    engines,    with  tholr 
hand.some  spreading  smoke-stacks,  their 
brilliantly  polished  brass  work,  their  ten- 
ders for  wood,  not  coal,  ornamented 
with  painted  landscapes,  had  personal- 
ity.   They  were  not  numbered  as  hotelj 
guests  of  today,  but  named.    Names  ofl 
towns,  fleet  or  strong  animals,  namesj 
from  the  old  mythologies— though  we  do^ 
not  recall  any  engines  named  'Venus 
when  we,  with  others,  collected  names 
.of  locomotives  and  entered  them  1"^" 
Indexed   blank   book— names   of  public 
1  men.  of  officials  of  the  railroad. 

With  great  pleasure  we  read  that 
there  was  recently  a  return  to  the  old 
custom.  "Two  steam  locomotives  have 
Just  been  named  after  two  of  the  Long 
Island  railroad's  foremost  engineers. 
Seaman  Birchell  and  Edward  D.  Hulse. 
"Their  names  have  been  painted  In 
large  gold  letters  upon  both  sides  of  the 
cabs  of  their  regularly  assigned  loco- 
motives, formerly  known  as  Nos.  212 
and  1.  respectively."  Mi'.  Birchell  has 
served  the  Long  Island  railroad  53  years. 
Mr.  Hulse  began  as  fireman  in  1887. 

In  comparison  with  this  glory,  what 
was  the  wreath  of  wild  olives  awarded 
the  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  festival; 
what  the  crowning  upon  a  table  of  ivory 
and  gold,  or  the  palm  branches  put  in 
the  victor's  hands;  the  statuo  of  the 
conqueror  placed  by  the  Eleans  in  the 
Altis.  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus? 

Will  not  the  two  locomotives  them- 
selves now  run  the  faster  and,  wth  a 
lighter  heart,  whistle  In  their  exultation 
with  shriller  blasts? 


TO  ROSE  ET  AL 

1  don't  see  how 
You  girls  get  time 
To  sit  and  alt 
A-making  rhj-me. 

Don't  you  have  any 

Work  to  do? 

Were  I  j'our  bosa 

I'd  sit  on  you!         "W.  S.  B. 

ADD  "THE  SERVANT  QUESTION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  cook  problem  seems  to  be  solved. 
At  least  that  part  of  It  which  relates 
to  the  cooking  of  pies. 

Here  is  what  I  find  In  "Handbook  of 
Composition,"  by  E.  C.  Woolley.  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin:  I 

"Illogical:  Blackbirds  make  the  best 
pie  of  all  birds.  (A  pie  cannot  be  the  | 
best  of  birds.) 

"Right:  Blackbirds  make  the  best  pie' 
of  all  game  pies.  • 

"(Right:  Blackbirds  make  better  pie! 
than  any  other  birds.)"  \ 

Maybe  If  blackbirds  make  good  pies, 
the  bluebird   could   make   angel  cake 
;  and  the  robins  might  make  waffles. 

j  T.  f;  l. 

SELLING  THE  DEAD 

(Prom  the  Rockland  Courier-Gazette) 
FOE  sale;— Motor  boat,  28  ft.,  speed,  hull. 

years.  1  montb,  4  days.     Funeral  Friday  at 

2  o'clock. 


THEN   AS  NOW 

(The  Chronicle,  Brookllne.  May  0,  1874) 
"The  most  casual  observer,  passing 
along  the  streets,  cannot  fall  to  notice 
how  faithfully  our  schoolgirls  are  imi- 
tating their  elders  In  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  fashionable  follies. 
If  some  of  our  grandparents  could  look 
Into  ihe  schoolrooms  of  today  their 
astonishment  would  be  something  re- 
markable. They  would  see  rows  and 
rows  of  young  misses  looking  like 
miniature  lay  figures  for  the  display  of 
,  the  latest  modes  of  dress  patterns  and 

furbelows.     What  motive   could   they  \ 
'  assign  for  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  j 
i  dresses?  Not  the  preservation  of  health  j 
or  the  enhancement  of  personal  ap-  | 
pearance,  surely;  and  how  would  they  i 
be  likely  to  regard  the  unkempt  locks,  j 
floating   In   unconflned   freedom,   after  j 
the  fashion  of  the  youngest  sisters  at  ; 
home,   but   with   far   different  effect? 
Would  they  not  conclude  and  wisely, 
after  surveying  the  elaborately  trimmed 
overdresses,  the  display  of  jewelry,  the 
flutter  of  bright  ribbons,  the  tossing  of  ] 
pert  heads,  and  the  general  affectation 
of  manners,  that    here,    progress  had 
failed  to  bring  Improvement?  And.  would 
they  not  assert  with  pi'lde  that  their 
own  school  days  made  no  such  exhlhlUon 
of  precocity  and.  MvoUtyr*  

THREE  CHORUSES  SING_ 

i     Th*.  Harmony  Male  Chorus  of  Bos- 
\  ton.   assisted   by   the  Worcester  Male, 
)  Chorus  and  Verdandl  Male  Chorus  of 
I  Providence,   gave   a    concert   in  Sym-j 
I  phony  hall  last  evening,  which  was  al-1 
tended  by  an  audience  of  more  thaiil 
\.!J200   persons;.     Groups   of    songs  v.or.'i 
sung  by  the   individual   choruses  and 
also  by  the  entire  body  ot  singers.  The 
vo'  ai  numbers  were  interspersed  witli 
seloctlons    by    John    Hermann  Loud, 
Boston  organist,  and  Albert  Lind.  vio- 
linist, who  was  accompanied  by  Miss 
May  Forsilnd. 


CUT  IT  OUT 

It  would  appear  from  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings at  the  convention  ot  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  Chi- 
cago that  prudent  persons  should  have 
their  spleein  as  well  as  their  appendix, 
tonsils  and  teeth  removed  if  they  wish 
to  enjoy  life  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  voting.  If  you  wish  your 
body  to  have  the  requisite  amount  of 
oxygein,  look  after  your  epleen. 

The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  use  of 
the  spleen  is  to  attract  from  the  liver 
the  melancholic  humor,  which  Is  the 
,  lees  of  the  blood.    If    the  attractive 
I  power  Is  weakened,  or  the  passage  ob- 
structed by  which  this  was  formerly  at- 
tracted, the  black  jaundice  la  formed. 
These  ancients,  especially  Galen,  gave 
many   remedies,    cataplasms,  fomenta- 
tions,   compound    medlcine-s.    an  acrid 
and  dry  diet  with  little  drink.  Hippoc- 
rates recommended  diuretics  and  purg- 
ing with  hellebore.    Celsus  forbade  all 
sweets,   milk  and  cheese,  and  advised 
pickled  and  salted  things,  the  vinegar 
of  squills,  a  decoction  of  wormwood, 
and  water  In  whrich  a  red-hot  iron  had 
been  extinguished.     Some  had  advised 
the  cutting  out  of  the  spleen  but  Caellus 
Aurellanus  believed  the  operation  had 
never  been     performed.      Rhases  rec- 
ommended camel's  milk. 

The  wonders  of  medical  science  will 
never  cease.  Some  years  ago  we  read 
a  horrible  French  novel  In  which  the 
heiro,  an  enthusiastic  surgeon,  suc- 
ceeded In  taking  out  nearly  all  the  vital 
organs  of  a  patient  and  replacing  them 
by  ingenious  contrivances  of  metal. 

The  time  may  come  when  men  and 
women  will  enjoy  nickle-plated  llveira 
and  kidneys,  which  may  be  left  outside 
the  door  at  night;  be  polished  with  the 
boots,  and  In  the  morning  be  easilj 
readjusted. 

I  LOVE  MARY  JANE  JONES  OF  IOWA 

I  love  Mary  Jane  Jones  of  Iowa. 
So  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
Shall  not  disturb  me; 
Neither  shall  the  nomination  of 
Senator  Brookhart, 

Which  may  destroy  the  transportation 
System  of  the  stat«:  - 
Nor  yet  the  activities  of  the  klan. 
Which  may  drive  all  negro  servants 
away 

And  the  keepers  of  "second-hand  stores. 
Where  Mary  and  I  hope  to  get  furni- 
ture; 

And  even  disturb  the  quiet  soul  of 
Fr.  Phelan.  who  has  promised  to  marry 

us  • 
And  give  the  fee  back  to  the  brWe: — 
I  love  Mary  Jane  of  Iowa. 
Therefore  T  fear  no  late  springs 
And  the  failure  of  the  McNary-Haugon 
bill; 

Nor  my  cousin  who  also  loves  Mary. 
Nor  any  other  university  student 
Who  has  read  the  Decameron  and  pre- 
fers it 
To  the  New  Testament: 
For  Mary  Jane  Jones  of  Iowa  loves  ma 
also. 

And  the  failure  of  the  communlsta  to 
Win  Bob  La  Follette  to  their  cause; 
The  debacle  ot  the  French  at  Michigan 
city 

And  on  the  football  fields  of  France; 
I'he  harakirl  of  five  Japs  because  of  the 
Exclusion  act: 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Mellon's  tax  talk; 
And  the  dilemma  of  the  Democrats  ovef 


;  Sahara  substit 
,1  i.s  and  cheer  ■ 
Do  not  move  mo  in  the  least,  I 
For  I  love  Mary  Jane  Jones^of  Jo^- 

We  had  supposed  that  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  always  shouted  for  peace 
and  loathed  all  sorts  of  lethal  weapons 
I  but  here  it  is  saying  that  the  British 
^ove?nment  should  -^"-^  f"''  ,  ^ 
Mr  Grlndell-Matthews  secret  death- 
I  ray  ••  which  might  be  useful  in  case  of 

''^"..^""w':' were  to  let  It  go  now,  'and 
then  a  war  came  between  us  and  what- 
ever country  had  got  it,  we  inleM 
the  best,  spend  some  years  on  highly 
lethal  attrition  first,  then  find  out  the 
secret  make  the  apparatus  even  better 
thin  our  enemy,  and  eventu^tlly  win,  at 
the  cost  perhaps,  of  a  million  lives- 
Ihat  being  the_,traditlonal  British  pro- 

cedure  In  war."  

JUNE 

(With  apologies  to  Miss  Williams) 
T  wonder  what  little  Rosey  would  do 
If  she  didn't  have  time  for  that  harbor 

But  only^think  of  the  outside  all  day 
And  yet  remain  Inside  and  draw  her 
pay. 

In  life  little  Rosey  seems  just  mlssoast 
So,  I'll  give  her  a  tlp-That  job  won  t 

lost' 

[There's  a  time  for  all  things,  Rosey 
!  And  aMme  for  a  slgn-HELP  WANTED 

"E^^'  TEG 
Belfast,  Me.  T.  E.  «. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  night  while  listening  to  my  radio 
receiver  I  heard  a  broadcast  from  sta- 
tion KOP,  the  radio  station  of  tiie  156- 
trolt  police  department  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

some  years  ago  Potash  and  Perimut- 
ter  received  an  Invitation  from  the 
Blank  Clothing  Company  of  Saracuse  to 
Se  wedding  of  their  daughter;  th^  in- 
vitation bore  the  request  ^^VP  which 
puzzled  Morris;  Abe  enlightened  him  by 
saving  that  It  meant  "remember  send 
vedding  present"  to  which  Morris  sa  d 
"you  don-t  spell  vedding  with  a  "v' 
Abe's  explanation  to  this  was  'That 
lowlife  don't  know  any  better;  he  hasn  t 
been  to  evening  school." 

I  w'onder  if  the  one  who  spells  cop 
with  a  "k"  also  missed  the  advantages 
of  an  evening  school.  C.  A.  t. 


BLOSSOM  SEELEY 
STARS  AT  KEITH'S, 

Dooley  and  Morton  Score  in  , 
Dancing  Act 


Blossom  Seeley  opened  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  Theatre  last  night  for  a  week 
of  syncopation,  an  event  which  a  large 
audience  f»und  good  in  itself.  Over 
and  above  this,  however,'  she  brought 
with  her  a  young  fellow,  Uttle  Bennie 
Fields,  who  may  some  day  fill  the  place 
left  vacant  on  the  comedy  stage  of  this 
country  by  the  ever  lamented  Bert 
AVilllams.  According  to  the  program, 
the  idea  of  the  act  was  conceived  and 
staged  bv  Miss  Seeley.  She's  still  good, 
and  they  kept  the  house  livened  up 
during  headline  time. 

i  A  couple  of  famous  "babes  from  fa-, 
inous    families,"    however,    proved  tho 

I  knockout  ot  the  show:  In  other  words,-: 
Gordon  Dooley  and  Martha  Morton. - 
They  danced  and  pattered  with  aban- 
don and  Dooley  introduced  some  really 
new  falls  as  a  relief.  As  far  a?  the 
audience  was  concerned,  they  could  ^ 
have  kept  on  going  until  the  police 
forced  the  house  to     close    for  the 

"'The  Keith  variety  last  night  had  an 
auspiclo^is  opening  in  the  persons  of 
the  Zellias  Sisters,  wiih  a  bit  of  aerial 
elegance."  Good  to  look  upon  and  good 
to  watch,  they  kept  in  the  air  far. 
above  the  stage  throughout  the  act. 
Others  who  pleased  wcro  Lulu  McCon- 
nell  &  Company,  consistlns  of  Grant 
and  William  Simpson  In  a  one-act  coniT 
cdy  "At  Home."  They  had  a  cleNnei- 
line  of  rapid  patter.  vauH<'n  Comfort 
tried  out  his  tenor,  and  a  piano  solo  by 
his  accompanist.  Jimmie  Jones,  was  a 
treat.  ^ 

The  bill  was  completed  by  Ann  Uray 
with  her  harp.  William  Burr  and 
Daphne  Hope  in  an  odd  skit  a  la  An- 
glais, while  the  vaudeville  closed  with 
a  nice  series  of  plastic  art  POses  by 
Robbie  Gordone.  And,  oh  yes.  Biuy 
Glason  was  there,  too,  making  quite  a 
hit  with  "HInkey,  Dinkey.  Parlez  vous. 
There  were  also  the  usual  screen  num- 
bers of  Pathe  News  and  Topics  of  the 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  1^  again  go- 
ing to  Clamport  for  the  Ipummer,  he 
I  informs  us;  not  to  Paris,  not  to  Lon- 
>don,  not  even  to  New  Zealand,  that 
>post  desirable  of  all  counOjrtes  for  a 
rcsstful  sojourn. 

•Vi  want  you  to  understand  one 
thin^,"  said  Mr.  Johnson  wl  Ih  an  air 
of  finality.  "I  have  an  ideal  summer 
cottage.    It  has  no  guest  rooitn.'' 

Not  that  he  is  by  nature  un  Kociame, 
and  he  js  far  from  being  churlish.  Let 
others  with  a  retinue  of  servaints— all 
expectiniS  to  be  tipped  by  the  depart- 
ing guest— keep  open  house  an  S  write 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  InvKtations 
for  week-end  parties  or  longer  visits. 
He  craves  rest' and  smiles  at  thoEte  who, 
saying   loadly    that  they  go   into  the 
country  for  trelaxatlon,   continue  ^  their 
citv  life  of  emtertaining  and  belrtg  en- 
tertained.   Nor  is  he  willing  to  accept 
a  summer  lirvitation  that  l"'^!"^'*^^!,^^ 
obligation  of^  stiff    linen     and  'flmner 
jackets.    "I  Jlke  my  own  bathtub  and 
my  own  bed.   I  like  my  simple  fai?e  and 
my  chief  meal  of  vlctuals"-yes  vic- 
;  tuals,"  far  Mr.  Johnson  was  rais^  not 
-reared"  in  the  country— "in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  day.^' 

P^pt  long  ago  we  read  a  ^^.phi^^- 
scrirttion  of  the  spare  room  in  Engiisn 
subXn  houses.    It  is  worth  reprlnt- 

'""The»  blinds  would  be  kept  at  half- 
mast  .^ut  of  respect  for  the  carpet. 
?he  beti  was  a  pale  thing  draped  In 
a  duststtieet.  and  the  dressing-table 
mirror'hung  tilted  aosurdly  to^vards 
the  ceilirilg.  The  ewer  ""^.^he  -^ash 
stand  was  enm)ty  of  water,  the  drawers 
held  a  wh*6  paper  lining  and  ncrthmg 
el=e  and  t\ie  wardrobe  yawned  iB^e  a 
favern  tomb.  Here  and  there  a  »ower 
vase  stood  fcfflornly  idle.  Nearly  ai 
ways  the  color  scheme  of  the  room  was 
blue,  because  sirtce  the  time  when  the 
skv  arched  over  Eden  everyone  has 
oved  ^hat  happy  color  and  if  Howers 
rioted  impossibly  on  the  walls  or  the 
cretonne,  then  the  shrine  had  an  added 

benediction."  i,«=r>itnUtv 
Wnen    the    guest    came.  hospitaM^ 
awoke    to    a    fine    frenzy:      The  bed 
emerged  from  its  chrysalis  w  th  a  gay 
I^tin  quilt  and  fat  pillows  with  frilled 
tSg^s  and  a  monogram  in  one  corner. 
A  piece  of  pink  soap  sat  In  a  china 
'ti.h  on  the  washstand.  and  ^^'Wte J^ats 
and  cut-glass  bottlesi  made  Islands  in 
'tlie  poHshed  dark  surface  of  di-ess- 
h  e  tatile.    The  vases  flaunted  dasffodils 
"^-^s    or    tawny  chrysanthemums, 
according   to   the   sw^^P   °f   ^ho  >eitr^ 
Matches  appeared,  and  a  little  box  of 
biscuits    the   inkstand   was  fiHeid  ana 
the  b louer  stocked  with  notepaper 

•%s     the     departing     guests  taxi 
turned     he    corner    ot    the    road  the 
spare  room -began  once  more   to'  s  ip 
nTo  tranquility.    U  was  stripped  o«  s 

XTT'pi^tr  By  trtlme^lhf  ^{.uir 

its  very  sUght  odor  ot  mustiness. 

EXCUSABLE  HOMICIDE 

(For  Ab  the  World  Wagsi 
In  a  hot  school  room. 
TWQ  stories  high. 
Looking  out  at  the 
;  Harbor  and  sky. 

t  I  sit  .all  day 

i  And  draw  my  pay. 


.\  girl  recites 

AVith  :a  vacant  stare. 

.\  dav  in  June, 

Oh!  what  is  so  rare. 

t  listen  all  day 

To  her  for  pay. 

Murder  I  think. 

Would  be  no  sin. 

For  I  think  she  knows 

She's  rubbing  it  in. 
Bu6  I'm  sorry  to  say 
I    can't    do   it   that  way 
yor  ril  need  the  pay. 

New-pJ;rR.'"^OSE  THORNE. 
ADD  "COONTINCS-OUT  RHYMES" 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

'  The  second  of  thecountins-out  rhymes 
which  L  R.  R.  sent  to  you.  with  the 
statement  that  they  were  popular 
among  German  chil*-e<n- in  Milwaukee 
^0  vefrs  ago  is  similar  to  the  following 
302d  and  SOSdcounting-outrhymes  given 
fn  a  group  of  "miscellaneous  German 
counting-out  rhymes,  in  "The  Counting- 
Out  Rhvmes  of  Children,  Their  Antiqui- 
°  Origin  and  Wide  Distribution."  by 
H^nry  Carrington  Bolton: 

Ich  und  Du.  ,         _  .  . 

Mueller's  Kuh    (or  Baeckers  Kuh) 

Muellers  Esel, 

Der  bist  Du'. 

Ich  und  Du. 

Unds  Muellers  Suh  (or  Sohn1 
tTnds  Becke  Stler 
Sind  euer  vler. 

/  _.— 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  TWEEDS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  there  Is  the  matter  of  my  knick- 
ers, us  good  a  pair  of  brown  tweeds  as 


I   w.is  In 
;  for  them 
1!  the  rent 
.LMu  ijheup,  and  there's 
ii  and  history  of  the  con- 
>    If  only  I  had  told  Miss 
■■^     .ili    that    much    In    the  beginning 
Utwer  evenings  might  have  been  ruined 
these  several  inches  of  tj-pewrlter 
>n  saved  for  more  Important  work, 
t  was  too  anxious  to  make  a  decent 
ession  on  the  lady  to  let  her  into 
Clark  secrets  of  my  financial  past 
!;    mose  callow  days  I  regarded  Indl- 
6  ace  as  an  Indiscretion,  even  In  my 
mi'M  cheerful  moments.     She  used  to 
asK  me  (and  she  hasnt  fallen  out  of  the 
'■iMt  If  I  forget  and  allow  a  sulYiclcnt 
lul!  In  the  convesrsatlon)  about  tlw  rest 
the    suit;    about    the  good-looking 
I'.^  ed  Jacket  that  should,  In  the  natural 
111  inner  of  things,  complement  the  good- 
ng  tweed  trousjers.  I  practised  e\-a- 
and  am  now  an  adept.     I'm  not 
'  sure  about  thie  Jacket,  I  still  tell 
'It  ; ;  I  must  have  letft  it  hanging  in  my 
closet  at  Winthrop  Hall.   Why,  then,  she 
answers,  I  should  ^et  It.     Surely  the 
'anltor  or  somebodr— .    With  a  normal 
un  of  luck  I  am  aible  to  eteer  her  to 
ther  channels  of  thought:  the  gibbous 
[moon  or  the  mendacity  of  Baron  Mun- 
chausen; but  I  knoiv  in  ijiy  heart  that 
phe  subject  will  recur.    Never  have  1 
lown  a  woman  so  !interested  in  a  pair 
ordinary  brown  fweeds.    But  surely, 
t  always  ends.    I  must  know  if  I  lost 
em  or  sold  them  or  where  I  wore  them 
t.    Stirange  as  it  seems,  I  never  do. 
Should  have  told  hier  a  more  convinc- 
Ile,  or  the  truth,  at  the  first.  She 
nnot   understand   liow    I    might  so 
ually  misplace  suilh  an  article,  and 
1  dare  not  elaborate  more  definitely 
my  first  weak  paltering.    As  small  a 
ixtg  as  a  boil   causes  irritation  and 
.n  be  responsible  for  unpleasant  hours, 
y  parents  christened  me  Job  foi;  noth- 
Perhaps  I  might  -will  her  to  forget 
;o  question  me  again.    My  friend  Emer- 
m.  In  whom  I  confide,  most  things,  but 
does  not,  by  the  -way,  know  about 
mysterious  trousers.  Is  a  firm  be- 
iver  in  the  Pow«r  of  the  Will.  He 
lints  to   the  giraffe   as   Its  greatest 
onument.     The  giraffe,   he  declares, 
willed  himself  a  sesquipedalian  (which, 
I  (Sontend,  is  the  appropriate  word)  neck 
so    that    he    might    eat    the    sweetest  : 
lea\es.   which,   as  any  giraffe  knows, 
"     rish  in  the  tops  of  the  trees.  But 
•riend  Emerson  doesn't  know  Miss 
She  lias  a  not  inconsiderable 
\vi:i  of  her  own  to  contend  with,  mnd 
that  is  more   than  the  giraffe's  neck 
'ifitl,  T  dare  say.   I  iiave  not  the  courage 
■  11  her  the  truth  after  these  years  of 
,  mbling,  and  I  cannot  longer  live 
this  secret  dread.    I  am  a  moral 
•I'ur  children,  God  bless  them.  May 
be  brought   up   in  the  paths  of 
nor   suffer   a   thousand  deaths 
;ie-«er    tweed    knickers    are  men- 
uon  -d.  J.  HUNTER. 

Cambridge. 

SYMPATHY 

As  the  WoiMd  Wags: 
As  I  was  walking  in  Boylston  street 
:  day  I  happened  to  glance  side- 
and  saw  an  auto  beside  me  with 
!•    sign  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  tied 
on  to  the  bumiper.    Wasn't  that  what 
you'd  call  the   essence  of  forethought 
and  politeness?  ANGEI/ICA. 


2 


Mrs.  Shirley  Black  sued  JohnS.  Black, 
>ong  writer,  for  divorce.     "Mrs.  Black 
said  the  first  intimation  she  had  of  a  : 
rival  was  given  her  by  Jaspar  Cole,  het  | 
husband's  valet."  j 

Another  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  that 
no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet. 


The  lioodon  correspondent  of  Variety 
rites  of  Cecile  Sorel:  "Her  bust  ismag- 
ncent.  See  her  in  Mollere.  She  is  a 
assic  statue.    She  acts  like  one." 


The  obituary  notices  of  Milton  Nobles, 
the  playwright  and  actor,  who' died  on 
June  14,  remind  us  vthat  "the  now  fa- 
mous line,  "and  the  viillain  still  pursued 
her,"  originated  in  hi3  play,  "The  Phoe- 
nix." George  Thatchecr,  however,  made 
profitable  use  of  the  line  in  one  of  his 
monologues,  as:  "Scene  rises  in  a  stone- 
cutter's yard  in  Detroit.  And  the  vil- 
lain still  pursued  her."  A  one-act 
comedy,  "The  Phoenix,"  by  Laurence 
Irving,  was  produced  in  London. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  what  Ineffable 
things  language  can  convey  If  only  it 
be  caroled  from  the  operatic  stage  with 

areme  thickness  of  utterance  in  an 

ifamlllar  tongue.  There  Is  a  place 
m  "Carpien,"  for  example,  where  the 
protagonist  chants:  "That  building  on 
our  left  Is  a  cigarette  factory."  But  it 
sounds  like  the  purple  passage  in  "The 
Tempest"  dealing  with 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous 
palaces. 

Yes,  Indeed  I  The  opera  Is  the  place 
of  places  for  language  to  fulfil  its  tra- 
ditional function  of  concealing  thought. 
The  more  completely  this  is  done,  the 
better  the  aesthetic  effect.  Perhaps  the 
ideal  tongue  for  the  lyrical  drama  is 
some  obscure  dialf  *      fart     -  Tlindu- 


risht  of  way,  with  no  humii 

lilra  Into  the  pitfalls  of  tho  |r     .  . 

\\.  Schuuflfler    in    the   N.    Y.  iJvenlnn 

l\)St. 

Notes  and  Lines:  In  regard  to  amooks. 
In  the  winter  of  1858-7  I  rempmber  see- 
ing an  English  farce,  "A  Phenomenon 
In  a  Smook  Prock,"  with  Warr.n  as  the 
leading  character,  whose  adhnronca  to 
truth  was  the  main  point.  Thu  i  tiarac- 
ter  was  played  as  only  Warren  <.'ould  do 
It.  That  farce  and  "Seeing  Warren"  1 
shall  never  forget. 

Cambridge.  AN  OLD-TIMER. 

"A  Phenomenon  tn  a  Smock  Frock," 
a  comic  drama  by  William  Brough,  was 
produced  at  the  Lyceum,  Ixjndon,  on 
Dec.  13,  1862.  The  play  was  seen  at 
Burton's  Chambers  Street  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Sept.  7,  1S54,  when  J.  H.  Stod- 
dart  took  the  part  of  Soworby.  It  was 
played  at  Wallack's,  New  York,  In  No- 
vember of  that  year. — Ed. 


Notes  and  Lines:  I  am  quite  sure 
that  "Under  the  Gaslight"  was  given  at 
the  Howard  Athenaeum  In  the  winter 
season  of  186S-9.  When  I  saw  It  then, 
however,  the  Worrell  sisters  headed  the 
cast,  and  Harry  Dlxey  was  the  "Pea- 
nuts." 1  think  Parsloe  was  In  It.  but  not 
Frank  Mayo.  It  was  during  that  season 
that  John  Brougham  gave  his  "Poca- 
hontas" with  a  large  company. 

Lowell.  JAMES  B.  RUSSELL. 

A  critic  says  that  the  characters  In 
"A  Marriage  of  Inconvenience,"  played 
In  London  speak  In  an  affected  manner 
which  is  supposed  on  the  stage  to  rep- 
resent elegance  of  majiner.  "It  Is  the 
kind  of  talk  where  a  person  wishing 
to  say,  'I  hope  you  are  well'  will  en- 
large the  sentences  and  laboriously 
utter  "I  trust  I  have  the  extreme  plea- 
sure of  finding  you  In  a  satisfactory 
condition  of  health.'  " 

And   so  the  old   wMtera  of  tragedy 
would  not  write  "Spade"  but: 
"That  sharp  Instrument 
With  which  the  Theban  husbandman 

lays  bare 
The  breast  of  our  great  mother." 

Mr.  James  J.  Murray  writes;  "I  don't 
remember  Pat  Rooney,  the  elder,  sing- 
ing "Muldoon  the  Solid  Man,"  but  I 
shall  never  forget  Rooney's  entrance  on 
the  .stage.  He  would  walk,  stiff-kneed, 
from  way  back  stage  to  the  centre,  then 
up  to  the  footlights,  shake  his  fists  at 
the  audience  and  say  'There  never  was 
a  Chinese  laundry  where  the  Shamrock 
grows.'   And  that  wasn't  50  years  ago." 

We  have  received  a  request  to  print 
the  second  and  the  third  verses  of  "Mul- 
doon."   The  first  was  published  on  this 
page  on  June  il. 
At  any  party  or  any  raffle 

I  always  go  as  an  invited  guest; 
As  conspicuous  as  Gen.  Granite  boya, 

I  wear  a  rosebud  upon  my  breast. 
I'm  call'd  upon  to  address  the  meeting, 

AVithout  regard  to  clique  or  clan; 
I  show  the  constitution  with  elocution 

Bekase  you  know  I'm  a  solid  man. 
For  oppositions  or  politicians 

Take  my  word  I  don't  give  a  damn 
As  I  walk  the  street  each  friend  I  meet 

Says:    "There  goes  Muldoon,  he's  a 
solid  man." 

I  control  the  Tombs;  I  control  the  Island, 
My  constituents,  they  all  go  there 

To  enjoy  the  summer's  recreation. 
And  the  refreshing  East  river  air. 

I'm  known  In  Harlem,  I'm  known  In 
Jersey, 

I'm  welcom'd  hearty  on  every  hand. 
Wld  my  regalay  on  Patrick's  day, 
I  march  away  like  a  solid  man. 
For  oppositions,  etc. 
We  did  not  say  that  Pat  Rooney  sang 
the  song.    We  said  that  the  copy  pub- 
lished by  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  copy- 
righted by  B.  M.  Harding  In  1874,  had 
I  on    its    title   page    "Rooney's  Popular 
Songs,"  with  a  picture  of  Rooney.  The 
I  titles  of  50  songs  were  on  this  page.  On 
the  second  page  is:    "Written  and  sung 
by    Ed    Harrigan.      Arranged    by  R. 
I  Steirly." 

I  — 

I    The   New   York  Times   last  Sunday 

published  a  picture  of  Shinbone  Alley, 
la  private  street  in  New  York. 

In  our  boyhood  we  used  to  hear  a 

more  or  less  ribald  song,  in  which  were 

these  lines: 

"For  she  used  to  live  In  Shinbone  Alley 
And  the  boys  called  her  Snag-toothed 
Sally." 

We  had  supposed  until  -we  saw  the 
"picture  of  the  alley  and  read  about  it 
In  the  Times  that  it  existed  only  in  the 
rhymster's  fancy.  Can  any  one  give 
the  verses  complete,  or  the  date  of  the 
song,  or  the  authorship? 

Notes    and   Lines:     Apropos    of  the 
melodrama  "Under  the  Gaslight"  at  tlje 
Howard  Athenaeum,  I  saw  it  there  Ih 
j  1867.    I  am  not  sure  just  when,  but  it. 
I  was  probably  in   the  autumn,  though 
j  it  may  have  been  In  the  spring.    L  am 
I  sure  of  the  year.    I  remember  Charles 
'  t!    Parsloe,    Fannie    Marsh    and  Mrs. 
Fred  Williams  in  the  cast.    The  others 
T  do  not  recall.  I  think  it  probable  the 


.1     Tilf    H^Wrrfl    WIIH    ill.  .Ml 


who  proilui.od  In  "" 
clcttult  did  not  n  I- 
noiis    to   Dniy  In 

(llouclcaull's)      play,       Ali.r  luirk. 
neither  did  Daly  pvor  ackiio«lediri<  that 
h..  Hlmply  CBbbegod  "Und.  r  the  Caa- 
IlKhf  from  tho  French  stnRn. 

H.  C.  BAUTLBTT. 

"Under  the  Oaallght"  wna  produced 

(n  New  York  by  Paly  on  Aug.  12.  18«T. 
Tho  famous  nil'road  iircne  waa  the 
feature  of  R  plav.  "'rh"-  Knttln.'or,  or 
the  I'lfe  George  Stephenson,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Victoria.  Lon-lon,  In  1886. 
A  man  was  run  over  and  killed  In  '  The 
London  Arab."  The  "props"  from 
lliese  plays  were  purchased  by  w 
rrenchman  who  brought  out  a  melo- 
drama at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  Daly 
claimed  the  man  bound  to  the  track 
and  saved  by  a  woman  was  his  own 
Idea.  Tho  plays  above  named  did  not 
contsOa  tha  "berolcj  "  acene.— Ed.^ 

"SPANISH"  NIGHT 
AT  POPS  CONCERT 

The  Pops  concert  at  Symphony 
hall  last  night  was  called  "a  Spanish 
progr.Hiti."  We  like  the  idea  of  spe- 
cial nights.  Mr.  Jacchia  certainly 
succeeds  in  creating  programs  that 
arouse  interest  when  peru8*.d-  And 
so  far  so  good. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  as  usuali 
there  was  applause,  as  usual.  And  theti 
there  were  Castanet  rhythms,  as  usual 
when  music  Is  labeled  "Spanish"  (the 
castanets  always  much  In  evidence), 
and  yet  more  castanets.  No  more  than 
two  or  three  pieces  escaped  them.  Sure- 
ly that  is  not  all  Spanish  music  has  to 
offer! 

Perhaps  the  general  effect  of  monot- 
ony might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
program  been  made  up  of  pieces  by 
Spanish  composers,  instead  of  merely 
so-called  Spanish  mu.^ic  by  composers 
of  Italv,  France.  Ger,!nany,  Russia,  be- 
sides those  of  Spain,  who  wrote  In  a 
Spanish  idiom. 

To  label  last  night's  music  A  Span- 
ish Programme"  gives  an  impression 
of  impoverishment  which  seems  un- 
fair to  Spanish  musical  talent.  e 
may  be  wrong.  The  few  pieces  \>y. 
Spanish  composers  Included  were  no.i 
memorable,  and  one,  in  fact,  was  quite 
uninteresting. 

However,  we  think  a  program  by  all 
Spanish  composers  might  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  /nusic  of  Spain,  even  as  do 
Mr.  Jacchla's  Russian  programs,  or 
Italian  programs,  or  German  programs 
present  the  music  of  these  respective 
countries  and  not  what  comprises  the 
musical  ideas,  sometimes  quite  feeble, 
of  assorted  composers  who  have,  or 
think  the.v  have,  absorbed  the  "atmos- 
phere" of  a  nation — in  the  instance 
last  night,  mainly  Castanet  beats. 

H.  II. 


3.  c> 


"Hasty  young  people  can't  be  hothered 
with  a  closely  written  book  which 
doesn't  come  to  any  definite  conclusions; 
and  what  chance  has  the  fine  gentle- 
man, spiritually  minded,  in  an  age 
whose  chief  butt  Is  the  superior  pw- 


AVe  asked  a  few  days  ago  the  mean- 
ing of  "zipping,  an  operation  on  any 
part  of  the  body,"  advertised  In  the 
Springfield  Union.  Mr.  H.  F.  Shlror  of 
Wellesley  has  come  to  our  rescue.  He 
has  sent  us  tho  advertisement  of  zip, 
described  by  the  advertiser  as  an  "epl- 
lator." 

"There  ain't  no  such  ■word"!  eptlate 
and  epilation,  yes;  but  as  the  advertise- 
ment   displays    a    beauteous  smooth- 
skinned  female,  we'll  allow  the  word, 
though  we  prefer  "depilator,"  and  if  It 
were  necessary  would  try  the  blood  of 
bats  recommended  by  Pliny,  the  elder, 
I  in  preference  to  any  new-fangled  nos- 
trum.   Depllation  did  not  come  in  with 
modern  costumes  and  modern  dances, 
as  some   fondly  believe.     Gen.  Julius 
Caesar   was   reproached   for   It.  The 
,  practice   prevailed   among   the  Anglo- 
I  Saxon  women.    Arsenic  and  quicklime 
'  entered  Into  the  composition  of  mariy 
depilatories.  Juvenal  and  Persius  made 
unpleasant  remarks  about  ladles  given 
to  the  practice  and  the  early  Christian 
I  fathers  thundered  against  it. 
I     Francis    Adams    in    his  exhaustive 
commentary   on   the   Seven   Books  of 
Paulus  Aeglneta,   says  with  reference 
to  depilatories:    "As  this  subject  pos- 
>!esse8  little  interest  now,  we  need  not 
enlarge    upon    It."     (His    "now"  was 
1844.) 

Our  old  friend  Cooley,  the  author  of 
that  invaluable  treatise,  "The  Toilet 
and  Osmetic  Arts,"  after  giving  17 
recipes  for  depilatories,  calmly  says: 
"Fortunately  there  ia  no  real  occasion 


for   rniplnying  auoh   oompoundi,  and 
'ver  uaed"  la  a.  queatlon 
and  faahlon  may  bn  left 

li> 

II. >w  old-faahlenad  Adama  and  Coolar 
aeem  tn  1S:4. 

OAWE8  IN  CHICAQO 
They  tr<>at  Uen.   Charlea  O.  Dawaa 
with  khocklng  famtllurlly  In  Chicago. 
Here  are  two  cllpplnga  from  newspapers 
.)f  that  city: 

"Everybody  la  busy  right  bow  hunt- 
ing atorlea  about  Charley  Dawra.  Oh, 
Roody!  goody!  we  know  one  our  own 
Helf.  Wo  were  liavlng  luncheon  with 
Charley  In  Paria  and  Ocn.  Perahlng  came 
III.  Charl.y  sHlulod  brUkly  and  waa 
not  at  all  hampered  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  lighted  cigar  In  hiii  «ttlullng  hand. 
The  general  Is  a  great  Hllckler  on  army 
etiquette  and  he  aald  quite  stiffly:  'CpJ 
Dawes,  In  giving  the  tialuto  to  a  au- 
perlor  offlcor  the  llght<>d  cigar  la  always 
placed  behind  the  left  .ar."  " 
I"  No,  no,  children;  It  wnen't  becauas 
Mr.  Dawes  said  the  naughty  word  that 
I  refers  to  where  the  evil  one  lives,  that 
rnade  them  nominate  him  to  tho  second 
highest  office  In  our  great  nation.  Oh, 
no!  Children;  no  Indeed!  You  aea,  chil- 
dren, the  fact  Is  that  If  Mr.  Dawaa  had 
not  said  that  terrible  word  ao  oft«n  ha 
would'  have  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent. But  he  said— well,  I  may  as  wall 
tell  you— he  said  h— I  right  out  loud.  Bo 
that  Instead  of  making  him  President 
they  made  him  VICE  President.  Now, 
children,  you  all  know  what  VICE  la?" 

But  no  Democrat  haa  yet  worked  on 
any  wheeze  about  ".iry  heart  upon  my 
sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at." 

ANOTHER   VERSION— THIS  WAY 
OUT 

(For  As  the  Woria  Wasa) 
I'm  not  Roae  Willlama — I'm  Wllllam'a 
Rose. 

Girls,    Just    you    listen    to    one  who 

knows! 

(In  all  conditions  you  sit  for  pay 
And  never  think  of  another  way.) 
Stop  your  dreaming  of  locust  trees; 
Bob  your  hair  in  a  way  to  please; 
Let  little  arms  go  bare,  bare,  bare; 
Pin  j'our  hopes  on  a  baby  stare. 
It's  the  monkey's  glands  some  man  will 
say, 

"Cutles  like  you  can't  sit  for  pay." 
After  you're  wed,  no  time  to  dream; 
No  sitting  for  pay  In  the  marriage  team. 
Stop  complaining  and  lake  your  choice—^ 
The  typewriter's  song  or  the'  kettle's 
voice ; 

My  moral  Is  clear  as  the  stars  above. 
You  can  sit  for  pay  or  hustle  for  love' 
TAVISTED  OLIVTi;. 
I  believe  "Turkey  In  the  Straw"  la  a 
good  tune  for  this. 

SMOCKS  AND  SMOCK  FROCKS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  some  surprise  in 
your  column  of  June  11  that  the  men- 
tion of  smock  frocks  in  English  litera- 
ture Is  much  older  than  that  of  frocks. 
If  so,  then  tho  former  must  be  pretty 
old,  a  good  mariy  hundred  years.  In  fact. 
Chaucer  repeatedly  speaks  of  frocks  In 
his  "Canterbury  Tales."  Shakespeare  al- 
ludes to  them,  and  1  think  some  writers 
even  older  than  these,  in  each  case,  of 
course,  pertaining  to  women.  It  may  be 
that  In  Thomas  Hardy's  country  the 
smock  frock  has  disappeared:  if  so.  'tis 
a  pity.  I  would  have  thought  that  In 
Dorsetshire  and  the  Tess  country  gen- 
erally they  would  bo  atlll  In  use,  and 
the  country  down  that  might  still  cling 
to  many  old  Wessex  customs.  It  Is 
Bomewhat  curious  that  I  saw  In  a  vil- 
lage less  than  SO  miles  from  London, 
several  men  (and  not  all  old  men,  cith- 
er) leave  tlie  parish  church  one  Sunday 
i  dressed  in  their  best  smocks,  and  one  or 
I  two  atlU  wearing  the  low-crowned,  ftat- 
topped,  beaver  hat  (that  never  wears 
■  out).  Something  after  the  style  the 
\  Beefeaters  wear  at  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. This  was  not  very  many  years  ago, 
either.  The  price  when  1  was  a  boy  for 
'  smocks  was  about  $2  for  dark  green  and 
light  brown  for  work  wear;  and  about 
double  that  figure  for  white  or  fawn 
color  for  Sunday  wear.  At  our  annual 
ploughing  matches,  an  elaborate  smock 
was  always  one  of  the  prizes  for  both 
men  and  boys.  The  cost  of  a  man's 
smock  is  largely  determined  by  the 
amotmt  of  gauging,  shirring  or  reave- 
iDg  (this  latter  la  Welsh)  upon  the  front, 

cuffs,  collar,  etc.    If  the  smock  frock  I 
survives  anywhere.   It   will  be  amoin 
the  shepherds  on  tho  Welsh  mountali 
I  think.     The  amount  of  weaving  ' 
their  "Sunday  best"  and  the  beauty 
some  of  the  other  embroidering  y" 
take  the  Welsh  women  a  long  tlT/  !■ 
accomplish.  The  smock  is  surely  (f^nost 
useful  garment.  It  may  not,  like  charity, 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  but  It  most 
certainly  covers  a  lot  of  weak  spots  in 
other  garments.  V.  F. 


^5 


■  frock. 


wrot*  tha*    the   word  "smock 
^-'ng  a  man's  garment,  was 


t94 


smock,"  meaning:  tha  sani? 

'smock,' 
cMeniise, 
smock  frock."— 


older  than 

garment.      We    knew  that 
meaning  it  -woman's  shift 
was  much  older  than 
Ed. 

DAVY'S  WIDOW 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Tha  other  day  you  mentioned  Mrs. 
David  Garrkk  In  connection  with  the 
fact  that  a  portrait  of  her  by  Gains- 
borough had  been  found  In  New  York. 
As   you    know.    Mrs.    Garrlck   was  ai 
charming  woman  and  as  Popular  so- 
cially as  her  celebrated  husband.     In  ( 
England    she   was   always  understood, 
to  be  the  Illegitimate  daughter  of  the 
Earl  Pf  Burlington.    It  is  well  known 
that  the  earl  paid  for  her  education! 
and  gave  her  a  dowry  when  she  married  i 
Garrlck.  The  Burlington  family  always  | 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  cordiality. 

It  Is  stated  that  Kipling  s  only 
daughter,  Elsie,  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
tied  to  Capt.  Bainbrldee  of  the  British 
army.  He  is  at  present  attache  to  the 
British  embassy  in  Madrid.  Elsie  is 
Kipling's  only  child  now,  as  her 
brother,  John,  was  killed  In  France 
during  the  war.  She  is  veij  Jier 
father  in  appearance.  He  and  she  have 
always  been  great  compantons.  She  is 
25  years  old  *  " 


A  BRITISHER. 


Mr^.  Garrlck  died  In  the  house  in 
the  Adelphl  terrace  In  which  her  hus- 
band died  43  years  previously.— Ed. 


z 


CONTINENTAL  DRAMA 

Representative  Continental  Dramas  Rev- 
olutionary and  ■I'ransltional,  edited  with 
Introductions  by  Montrose  J.  Moses,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Mr.  Moses  chose  for  this  volume, 
which  has  688  pages,  plays  by  Ibsen, 
Schnitzler,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann, 
Chekhov,  Andreyev,  d'Annunzio,  Gia- 
cosa,  Echegaray,  E'enavente,  Rostand, 
Becque,  Donnay,  Maeterlinck  and  Ver- 
haeren,  plays  well  translated  into  Eng- 
lish for  the  most  part.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  these  dramas  in  a  con- 
venient form,  for,  printed  in  double 
columns,  they  do  not  make  the  volume 
too  bulky  and  they  are  not  a  tax  on  the 
eyes. 

The  preface  and  the  introduction  to 
each  play  are  interesting  reading  and 
valuable.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Moses  tells 
why  he  uses  the  term  "transitional" 
with  reference  to  some  of  those  chosen. 
We  are  always  in  a  state  of  transition. 
Schools  arise.  The  Initiative  In  the  case 
of  the  drama  conies  as  a  rule  from  the 
outside.  Mr.  Moses  thinks  that  the 
changes  follow  the  conditions  shown  in 
the  novel,  which  in  turn  has  been  af- 
fected by  industrialism  and  science.  Hej 
notes  the  struggle  for  artistic  freedom;, 
the  establishment  in  Paris  of  the  theatre 
libre,  and  that  of  the  Freie  Buehne.  in 
Berlin;  the  invasion  of  painter  and  theirj 
theorie.s  of  mass  and  color;  the  new  pro- 
cesses of  lighting.  I 

The  method  of  selection  for  this  vol- 
ume was  "to  take  the  outstanding  dra- 
matists in  eight  countries,  and  have 
them  each  represented  by  an  outstand- 
ing play  in  the  best  possible  translation." 

To  offer  plays  in  sharp  contrast  may 
be  the  ideal  method  for  an  anthology, 
but  it  is  not  practical. 

The  introductions  to  the  plays  are 
admirably  explanatory,  giving  neces- 
sary Information  in  an  agreeable  man- 
ner that  leads  the  reader,  wishing  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  the  cojitempo- 
rary  and  later  criticism,  to  consult  the 
excellent  bibliography  published  at  the 
end  of  the  volume;  books  that  touch  on 
the  general  dramatic  activity;  books 
jand  magazines  relating  to  each  one  of 
the  playwrights  and  their  plays. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  easy  to  give  the 
casts  of  first  performances,  hut  it  would 
have  been  of  interest.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  first  perform- 
ance in  English  of  "The  Fires  of  St. 
John."  which  was  at  Boston  on  Jan- 
21.  1904,  with  N'ance  O'Neill  as  Marie. 
(Her  name,  by  the  way,  is  spelled 
"O'Xeil"  In  this  cast.) 


■  ih  <s  .<  •M.I SB  of  ini..>  ■ 
null  ion,  much  of  It  unnecessary,  for  the 
righteous  and  the  unworthy  are  here 
thrown  together:  composers  almost  i^n- 
known,  even  those  of  the  latter  days, 
composers  whose  plecea  are  trash  aro 
named  and  described.  The  book  shows 
Industry  In  compilation,  research,  tha 
spirit  of  a  born  cataloguer,  rather  than 
the  critical  spirit;  for  when  Mr.  Wesler- 

by  indulges  in  analysis  and  Judgment, 
he  Is  often  surprising  even  when  he  i.. 
conservative  and  sure  of  being  safe.  II 
Is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  find  him  de- 
voting some  space  to  tiio  Russian 
Stcherbatchex'.  unjustly  Ignofed  by 
nearly  all  pianists.  The  pages  on  ultra- 
modern piano  music  are  as  a  rule 
superficial:  the  one  on  American  music 
especially  so,  for  there  is  no  mention 
of  Orlffes,  but  "the  well-wTltten  pieces 
of  Marie  von  Hammer  deset-ve  notice" 
and  Porter  Steele's  pieces  have  "vigor, 
melody  and  elegance." 

The  book  will  be  useful  In  a  way  ae 
a  book  of  reference.  Mr.  Westerby  at- 
tempted to  do  too  much.  The  anci.mt.^ 
have  been  sufficiently  described  and 
weighed  In  the  balance  by  men  of  su- 
perior criticlal  equipment.  A  study  of 
contemporaneous  composers  for  th»> 
piano  would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 


;     Mr.  Edwin  Va'lentine  Mitchell  of  Hart- 
•  ford,  Ct.,  has  added  to  his  list  of  books 
'  about  Englisli  roads  by  Charles  G.  Har- 
Iper,  "The  Portsmouth  Road:  the  Sailors' 
Highway,"  which  contains  many  inter- 
esting Illustrations.     The  Bath,  Brigh- 
ton and  Dover  roads  have  already  been 
published  by  Mr.  Mitchell  in  this  series. 

"The  Portsmouth  Road"  Is  pleasant 
reading,  not  only  for  the  description  of 
the  towns,  villages,  scenery,  but  for  the 
wealth  of  anecdotes  about  smugglers, 
highwaymen,  duellists,  murderers,  au- 
thors, drivers  of  coaches,  inns,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  times. 

Naturally  there  Is  much  space  given 
to  coaching.  The  names  of  old  coaches, 
Defiance,  Flying  Machine,  Hero,  Rocket, 
and  others,  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
old  names  of  locomotive  engines  in  this 
country.  Mercury,  Vulcan,  Ajax,  Ante- 
lope, and  others. 


a  dozen  paces  oi>  theTIeck  of  a  ship. 


Horrid  murders  are  described  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  con- 
sidering murder  as  a  fine  art. 

To  some,  ploasanter  reading  would 
lie  the  stories  of  the  coaching  days 
when  passengers  in  fear  of  highway- 
men— taking  tlie  road  was  then  a  gen- 
tlemanly occupation — sat  with  their 
money  in  their  hoots,  and  their  watches 
in  the  lining  of  their  hats,  and  when 
a  highwayman  was  caught  and  put  in 
Newgate,  "the  ladies  whom  he  had  re- 
lieved! Willi  much  politeness,  of  their 
money  and  jewels  came  and  condoled 
with  him,  and  flaunted  their  handker- 
chiefs out  of  window  as  he  passed  one 
fatal  morning  to  Tyburn  in  a  tumbril, 
seated  on  his  coffin,  with  the  chaplain 
beside  him,  preaching  of  kingdom- 
come." 


V/hat  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  "Peter 
Simple"  quoted  early  in  the  book — 
Peter  going  to  Portsmouth  to  join  his 
ship.  Is  -Marryat  read  today?  -Are 
"Peter  Simple,"  "Midshipman  Easy," 
"Japhet  In  Sear?h  of  a  Father,"  "Jacob 
Faithful"  and  the  rest  of  them,  not 
forgetting  "Snarly-Yow,  or  the  Dog- 
Fiend"  unknown  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion?   Perish  the  thought! 


PIANO  MUSIC 

Herbert  Westerby's  "History  of 
PianofoT^e  Music,"  a  stout  volume  of 
407  pages,  well  Indexed  .'-^nd  with  a 
bibliography  of,,  literature  classified, 
modern  editions,  journals  for  pianists, 
and  publishers  of  piano  music,  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  There  are  numerous  musical  il- 
lustrations. Mr.  Westerby  in  his  in- 
troductory chapter  mentions  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  field,  Weitzmann,  Eie 
and  others,  but  Henry  B.  Krehblel's  cx- 
Cfillent  book.  "The  Pianoforte  and  its 
Music)"  la  referred  to  only  in  the  bibli- 
ography. Mr.  Westerby  has  attempted 
to  cover  the  whole  ground,  to  discuss 
comiX>sers  for  the  piano  and  Its  fore- 
runners from  the  earliest  days  to  the 


This  reminds  us  that  Herman  Mel- 
ville's "Redburn;  His  First  Voyage," 
has  recently  been  reprinted  at  a  price 
that  brings  the  book  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Is  It  Mr.  Conrad  who  likes  it  the 
jbest  of  Melville's  stories  of  the  sea?  It  j 
was  Melville's  fourth  romance.  When 
it  was  published  in  1849  Blackwood's 
and  the  London  Spectator  praised  it,, 
but  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
said  that  while  so,nrie  of  the  chapters] 
were  clever,  "that  portion  relative  to 
the  adventures  of  the  young  sailor  Ifi 
Liverpool,  London,  etc.,  is  outrageously 
improbable  and  cannot  be  read  withi 
either  pleasure  or  profit.  This  abortive; 
work,  which  neither  obtained  nor  de-i 
served  much  '  success,  etc."  Bitter 
words!  We  enjoy  these  condemned 
chapters  on  account  of  their  extrava- 
gance. It  i.s  true  that  there  are  some 
■  extraordinary  statements.  Thus  the 
visiting  sailor  w.as  not  impressed  by 
I  his  first  sight  of  Lord  Lovely,  "very 
i  thin  and  limber  about  the  legs,  with 
I  small  feet  like  a  doll's  and  a  small, 
glossy  head  like  a  seal's."  Thi.s  noble 
lord  stepped  up  to  the  open  window  of 
a  flashing  carriage,  "and  throwing  him- 
self Into  an  interesting  posture,  with 
the  sole  of  one  boot  vertically  exposed, 
so  as  to  show  the  stamp  on  It — a  coro- 
net— fell  into  a  sparkling  conversation 
with  a  magnificent  white  satin  hat, 
surmounted  by  a  regal  marabout  feath- 
er, inside."  Do  noble  lords  today  have 
coronets  stamped  on  their  boot  soles? 
Did  Melville — for  "Redburn"  Is  more  or 
less  an  autobiography — ever  see  Lord 
Lovely,  boot  and  coronet?  "Redburn" 
was  reprinted  in  New  York  in  1850, 
1855,  1863,  before  the  present  interest 
in  Melville  brou.;ht  with  it  later  re- 
prints. 


And  the  names  of  the  old  inns:  Dog 
and  Duck,  Plying  Bull,  Bald-faced 
Stag,  Cock  and  Bottle,  Green  Man, 
Spread-Eagle,  Belle  Sauvage,  and  so 
on — it's  a  Joy  merely  to  say  them  aloud 
and  think  of  the  joints  and  ale  served 
in  them.  Names  worthy  of  being  en- 
rolled in  the  "Historle  des  Enseignes 
d'Hotelleries,  d'auberges  et  de  Caba- 
rets" by  J.  D.  Blavignac  of  Geneva, 
whose  fascinating  volume  was  pub- 
lished Ifi  1879. 


To  go  back  to  "The  Portsmouth  Road." 
It  was  on  this  road  that  Nicholas  Nic- 
klebj'  and  Smike  met  Mr.  Vincent 
Crummies:  but  other  famous  persons 
associated  with  it  are  described:  Gib- 
bon, Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Gil- 
bert White.  John  Wi!kes,  Pepys.  Cob- 
bett,  Mary  Tofts,  who  claimed  to  have 
given  birth  to  IS  rabbits,  and  was  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Howarff,  a  medical  man, 
to  have  accomplished  this  surprising 
feat:  Archbishop  Abbot,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  Lord  Clive.  Admiral  Byng, 
whose  outrageous  execution  is  still  re- 
membered by  Voltaire's  line:  "In  that 
country  it  is  a  good  thing  to  kill  an 
admiral  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  others" — there  Is  a  picture 
of  Byng  being  shot  ai  the  range  of  half 


There  Is  a  curious  paragraph  on  page 
99  of  "The  Portsmouth  Road."  The  au- 
thor says  if  Ciive  bad  lived  to  take  tlie 
field  against  "our  rebellious  colonists" 
"the  New  England  states  would  still  be 
England's  mid  George  Washington 
would  have  been  hanged  or  shot." 

"Then  North  America  had  not  be- 
come the  .safe  refuge  of  political  mur- 
derers commanding  sympathetic  ears 
at  the  White  House,  nor  had  we  ever 
heard  of  the  scagliola  fripperies  of  a 
Presidential  Reception."  This  volum.e 
was  first  published  in  1895  In  England. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Harper  has  cooled  off  by 
this  time,  but  he  allowed  the  para- 
graph to  remain  in  his  revised  edition 
of  1923. 

THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 

(1944) 

Imagine,  dear  children,  those  starlit 
December  nights,  ^  with    the    tinkle  of 

'  sleigh  bells  and  the  jangle  of  Iron  hoofs 
on  an  icy  pavement  echoing  through  the 
frozen  air.  Frostwork  on  the  windows 
and  outside  tlie  Hungry  Seven  playing 
"Stille  Naclit" — aweet  and  clear.  Inside 
happy  men  and  women — laughing,  sing- 
ing, romping  through  games.  A  Christ- 
mas tree  with  tinsel  toys,  gingerbread 
soldiers  and  wax  candles  burning  on  it, 
and  under  its  spreading  branches  pres- 
ents   for    everybody.     Twelve  o'clock 

I  striking,  and  the  girl  at  the  piano  play- 
ing "Oh  Tannenbaum!  Oh  Tannen- 
baum!" 

Then  two  panelled  door  sliding  back 
to  reveal  a  candlelit  buffet  heaped  with 
luscious  things;  cold  turkey,  chicken 
salad,  aspic  and  cranberries,  olives  and 
almonds,  and  a  dozen  more.  And  for 
each  hiippy  guest  a  steaming  mug,  in- 
scribed in  blue  with  the  magic  words: 
TOM  AND  JERRY,  Then  more  steam- 
ing mugs  and  yet  more,  until  big  men 
broke  down  and  wept  when  told,  there 
wasn't  any  Santa  Claus.  Finally  day- 
break and  cheery  farewells. 

Genial  hosts,  genial  gentlemen:  Old 
Tom  and  Jerry!  But  hard  to  concoct, 
devilish  hard  to  concoct.  Imagine:  The 
whites  of  a  dozen  eggs  were  beaten  to 
a  silver  froth  anda^ho  yolks  until  they 
ran  like  liquid  amlier.  They  were  mixed 
and  to  the  mixture  were  added  cloves, 
cinnamon,  allspice,  Jamaica  rum,  and 
enough  sugar  to  thicken  it  to  a  light 
batter.  A  spoonful  of  this  was  then 
whipped  off  and  dropped  into  each  mug. 
A  wineglass  of  whiskey  followed.  The 
mug  was  then  filled  with  boiling  water, 
nutmeg  was  sprinkled  on  top,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  spoon  Tom  and  Jerry  be- 
came the  pride  of  the  evening.  Ah, 
dear  children,  those  were  the  nights! 
Next  week's  lecture:   The  Stone  Fence. 

THE  U3NO  8HOT. 
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The  Herald  is  Indebted  to  Mr.  Power 
S.  Mooney  of  Augusta,  Me.,  for  a  white 
satin  play  bill:  "Benefit  of  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillips  (sic- her  surname  was 
Philllpps).  This  benefit  •was  on  "Wednes- 
day evening,  July  14  — ?  After  the  "fa- 
vorite" overture,  "Bohemian  Girl,"  ar- 
ranged by  T.  Comer,  tlie  new  romantic 
drama  In  two  acts,  "Juliette,  the  Dumb 
Girl  of  Genoa,'"  was  played  with  Miss 
Philllpps  as  the  dumb  girl.  In  the  sec- 
ond act  was  "the  celebrated  drunken  ^ 
combat"  by  Strapado  (Mestayer)  and 
Desperetto  (Bernard),  the  one  a  ser-  | 
geant  of  the  guard,  the  other  a  robber. 

A  Scotch  Pas  de  Trois  by  Masters 
Frederick  and  A.  Philllpps  and  a  young 
lady,  pupil  of  Mrs.  Philllpps.  Adelaide 
sang  "Oh!  Doubt  Not"  (pupil  of  Sig.  J. 
A.  Anguera,  accompanied  by  herself  on 
the  guitar).  Miss  Bernard  sang  "CJon- 
doletta."  Adelaide  danced  "La  Cachu- 
cha,"  and  with  her  brother  a  "r^omlc 


pas  de  deu^ 

The  enteii 
admirable  vaudeville'    In  one  act,  'The 
March  of  Intellect,"  In  which  Adelaide 
took  the   part  of  Socrates  Cameleon, 
"assuming  FOUR  different  characters." 

The  admission  to  museum  and  enter- 
tainment ■was  25  cents;  children  under 
12,  accompanied  by  an  adult,  half-price. 
The  performance  began  at  7:45  P.  M. 

Tha  benefit  of  Mrs.  Judah  was  an- 
nounced on  the  bill  for  the  following 
Friday,  and  on  Saturday  "Aladdin"  was 
to  be  performed  for  the  89th  time. 


Now  Mrs.  R.  C.  Waterston  In  her  life 
of  Adelaide  Philllpps  says  she  remem- 
bered Adelaide  showing  her  with  girlish 
pleasure  "the  play-blll,  printed  on  white 
satin,  for  her  benefit."  Tliis  is  evi- 
dently the  bill  now  before  u».  But 
neither  Mrs.  Waterston  nor  the  pro- 
gra,m  gives  the  date.  Was  not  the  bene- 
fit in  the  season  of  1846-7,  for  ".\lad- 
din"  mentioned  In  the  bill  as  brought 
out  at  the  Museum  during  that  season 
and,  according  to  Col.  Clapp,  was  per- 
formed 91  times?  The  benefit  was  prob- 
,  ably  in  1847.  Adelaide  went  to  Europe 
to  study  singing  in  1852. 

I  Mrs.  Waterston  says  that  Mme.  Ar- 
noult,  "then  the  best  instructress  in 
vocal  culture  in  Boston,"  was  teaching 
Adelaide.  The  play-bill  announced  her 
as  pupil  of  Sig.  J.  A.  Anguera.  Was  he 
her  singing  teacher,  or  did  he  teach 
only  the  guitar? 


"BENEFIT  OF  MRS.  JUDAH" 

Marietta  Judah  played  at  theatres  of 
New  York  in  1840,  '44,  '45,  '46.  In  1851 
she  married  John  Torrence,  the  stage 
carpenter  of  the  C;hatham  Theatre,  and 
in  1852  went  to  California.  Having 
acted  in  stock  in  San  Francisco  from 
1869  to  1S78— she  made  her  debut  there 
in  1852 — she  died  in  1883.  She  was  born 
in  Orange  county.  New  York,  in  1829. 

She  married  when  she  was  very  young 
"Mr.  Judah,  the  leader  of  a  Boston  or- 
chestra." 

Can  any  one  give  us  information 
about  Anguera  and  Judah?  Was  Ju- 
dah's  first  name  Emanuel? 


T.  AUston  Bro-wn,  who  is  often  glori- 
ously inaccurate,  says  of  Mrs.  Judah 
that  her  name  will  be  "pre-eminently 
associated  with  the  character  of  the 
nurse  in  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  an  imper- 
sonation so  excellent  and  unique  that 
Adelaide  Nellson  confessed  her  Juliet 
was  dwarfed  'beside  It." 


ROOM  FOR  ONLY  ONE 

As  the  W'orld  Wags: 

Like  all  clubs,  our  Hall  of  Fame  seeks 
new  members  with  Irreproachable  quali- 
fications. 

Strolling  through  Irving  street  I  ob- 
served a  sign  reading  "Barnet  Schneider- 
man,  Tailor."  Ha,  though  I.  a  discov- 
ery! But,  running  throtigh  the  city 
di-ectory  dampened  my  enthusiasm 
when  I  found  two  other  ^filers  T(Rm««i 
Koss  and  Samuel  Schnelderman,  and  as 
for  Schneiders!  In  Boston  we  have 
tailors  named  Schneider  as  follows: 
David,  George,  four  Harrys,  Isaac 
Joseph,  Louis,  two  Max?,  Morris, 
Nathan,  Peter  and  three  Sams. 

How  do  they  get  that  ■way?  Bearing 
the  name  did  they  just  naturally  turn 
to  tailoring? 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

CO. ED  EXAMS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Exams  are  coming.  Wild-eyed  stu- 
dents pace  slowly  up  and  down,  mut- 
tering to  themselves.  Lights  bum  to 
all  hours  of  the  night.  Instructors 
think  of  the  long  hours  to  be  spent  in 
correcting  papers  and  shudder.  Erst- 
while cheerful  co-eds  throw  them- 
selves into  each  'other's  arms  and  sob 
out  that  they  are  going  to  flunk  math. 
Friends  greet  each  other,  "How  are 
you  going  to  hit  French?"  Disheveled 
science  students  rush  about  to  finish 
their  quota  of  experiments.  The  dean 
sits  in  his  office  and  chews  the  end 
of  a  lead  pencil.  Theatres  are  de- 
serted, also  candy  shops.  Exams  are 
coming!  ARGON  THE  LAZY. 

TO  ROSE  'wiLLIAMS 

(For  As  tha  World  Wags) 
Me,  too. 

Shut  off  from  the  light 
I   Of  June  sun  and  skies  bright. 
Standing  all  night, 
I  -long  with  my  might 
For  Pay  Day. 

The  city  building  across  the  'way 

With  Its  darkened  windows 

And  walls  of  gray 

Seems  to  be  ■waiting  like  me,  I  say, 

For  Pay  Day. 

On  my  desk  there  buzzes 

A  June  bug  gay. 

If  he  don't  fall  In  the  Ink 

He  may  get  away 

And  enjoy  in  the  open 

An  other  June  day. 

Hooray  Pay  Day. 

N.^MESAKB  3. 
At  Wembly  Is  shown  an  exhibit  from 


!  hy  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  which  was  printed  in  Tlio  llurald  of 
ly,  we  left  Stanislavsky,  just  married,  still  imitative  as  an  actor, 
ibiA  by  no  moans  pleascnl  with  himself. 

A      The  story  of  how  he  developed  himself  In  his  art,  how  he  mada  nu- 
ImtroOB  experiments  and  finally  worked  out  hia  salvation  is  told  at  gprcat 
neacth,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  repetitions,  but  these  repctl- 
Uo0S  are  in  the  nature  of  skilful  and  interesting:  variations  on  an  im- 
'poftant  theme.    These  pagres  should  servo  aa  n  textbook  for  all  young 
.,-tor?  ^'^o  are  willing:  to  think  and  hoping  to  create.    They  should  no 
lling  than  he  was  to  work  in  a  'factory  of  steiu-ils."  Sentence 
,!  ,,!  .      I  nee  in  this  book  might  be  taken  as  guide  posts  to  ultimate  suc- 
eu,  aa  "there  is  no  greater  harm  thaji  the  harm  in  the  mechanical  forcing 
f  t>iR  pTiotions  from  outside,  without  the  creation  of  an  inner  spiritual 
.  .  .  Every  young  actor  who  forces  his  will  to  undertake 
difficult  for  him  only  develops  his  stage  muscles  and  nothing 

more." 


Stanislavsky  saw  the  RIeiningin  Players,  and  while  he  thought  that 
hey  brouprht  little  that  was  new  into  the  old  stagy  methods  of  acting 
ted  by  their  methods  of  stage  direction.  Yet  he  came  to  the 
that  while  the  stage  director  can  do  a  great  deal,  the  most 
thing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  actor,  who  must  be  guided  in  the 
ion.  As  for  good  scenery,  it  is  "the  salvation  of  amateurs." 
iis  aw.  rst  experience  as  a  director  was  in  producing  Tolstoy's  "Fruits 
nowledge,"  which  had  been  written  in  jest  for  a  domestic  perform-. 
The  chapter  on  Tolstoy  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  that  strange 
also  of  his  wife,  who  berated  Stanislavsky  for  suggesting  changes 
play.  Tolstoy  sat  motionless,  stroking  his  beard.  When  his  wife 
era,  he  smiled  and  said:  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to  it.  She  is 
^aervous  and  in  a  bad  mood.  And  so,  where  did  we  stop?"  And 
attacking  military  men  and  war,  happening  to  see  two  soldiers, 
aed,  "Aha!  Good!  What  fine  fellows!"  and  explained  enthusiastl- 
^the  meaning  of  military  bearing. 

T?r!nging  out  "The  Polish  Jew"  ("The  Bells"),  he  was  influenced 
y  by  the  hokum  of  the  last  act.    "I  like  to  create  deviltry  in  the 
ueatre.    I  am  happy  when  I  find  a  piece  of  hokum  which  deceives  , 
ifpectator  and  which  the  spectator  cannot  explain.    In  the  realm 
fantastic  the  stage*can  still  do  a  great  deal.    Not  even  a  half  of 
wftit  can  be  done  has  been  done." 


There  is  a  long  chapter  about  Salvini,  his  Othello,  his  manner  of  pre- 
^$litlg  for  a  performance,  going  to  the  theatre  three  hours  before  the 
digflain  went  up,  and  in  those  hours  living  his  part.    This  is  followed  by 
^pter  on  the  tragedy  itself,  and  Stanislavsky's  own  performance, 
li  saw  it,  and  told  him:  "All  you  need  is  art.  If  there  is  no  great 
near  you  whom  you  can  trust,  I  can  recommend  you  only  one 

"Who  la  he?'  I  demanded." 
"You  yourself." 


When  Stanislavsky  began  to  have  his  own  theatre  he  detenained  that 
tifcictors  should  be  placed  in  human  surroundings.  He  even  had' considera- 
tion for  the  prompter,  whose  "kennel"  in  the  Russian  playhouses  reminded 
ne  of  "mediaeval  inquisition."  The  wretch  was  "sentenced  to  eternal 
orture  that  made  one  fear  for  his  life."  And  then  artistic  ethics  were 
Tttcnssed  and  aphorisms  framed. 

"There.are  no  small  parts,  there  are  only  small  actors. 

"One  must  love  art,  and  not  one's  self  in  art. 

"Today  Hamlet,  tomorrow  a  supernumerary,  but  even  as  a  super- 
mnerary,  you  must  become  an  artist. 

"The  poet,  the  actor,  the  artist,  the  tailor,  the  stage  hand  serve  one 
oal,  which  is  placed  by  the  poet  in  the  very  basis  of  his  play. 

"All  disobedience  to  the  creative  life  of  the  theati-e  is  a  crime. 

"Lateness,  laziness,  caprice,  hysterics,  bad  character,  ignorance  of 
a«  role,  the  necessity  of  repeating  anything  twice  are  all  equally  harm- 
ul  to  our  enterprise  and  must  be  rooted  out." 

At  flrst  the  Russian  newspapers  made  fun  of  the  new  theatre.  The 
rectors  were  frightened.  "We  did  not  know  the  popularizing  and  adver- 
sing  value  that  it  brought  us.  This  secret  was  explained  to  me  by  a  well 
nown  French  critic  at  a  much  later  date.  Studying  the  history  of  the 
^undation  of  our  theatre,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  spent 
-.ormous  sums  for  advertising  and  even  supported  a  whole  magazine 
hose  purpose  was  to  scold  our  well-advertised  venture  continually.  It 
'Cms  that  nothing  intrigues  the  theatre  public  like  unjust  attacks  in  the 
ress.  Such  advertisement  is  even  better  than  the  advertisement  of 
raise,  the  French  critic  told  me." 

Their  first  choice  of  plays  was  in  the  line  of  history  and  manners ;  then 
<  the  line  of  the  fantastic,  such  plays  as  "The  Bluebird"  and  "The  Snow 
'aiden";  then  plays  of  symbolism  and  impressionism.  Then  came  plays 
J.lowing  the  line  of  "the  intuition  of  feelings,  which  I  still  consider  to 
s  the  only  true  one";  all  the  plays  of  Chekhov,  many  of  Hauptmann's 
lays,  those  of  Turgeniev  and  Dostoievsky.  "The  plot  and  the  subject  can 
0  summed  up  in  two  words.  Roles  ?  There  are  many  good  roles,  but  there 
lare  none  that  would  attract  the  ordinary  actor  to  want  to  play  them.  The 
lother  roles  are  little  ones;  they  can  he  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  One 
"members  individual  words,  a  few  scenes— but,  strange,  the  more  one 
ves  freedom  to  his  memory,  the  more  one  wants  to  think  about  the  play. 
.  .  Everyday  cares,  politics,  economics,  the  larger  part  of  general 
'<cial  interests— these  make  the  kitchen  of  life.    .    .    .    There  are 
lays  written  on  the  simplest  of  themes,  which  in  themselves  are  not  in- 
Testing.    But  they  are  permeated  by  the  eternal,  and  he  who  feels  this 
uality  in  them  perceives  that  they  are  written  for  all  time.  Chekhov  is  a 
-iter  of  such  plays.   Read  him  in  the  kitchen  of  life,  and  you  will  find 
;iothing  in  him  but  the  simple  plot,  mosquitoes,  crickets,  boredom,  gray 
little  people.  But  take  him  where  art  soars,  and  you  will  feel  in  the  every- 
day plots  of  his  plays  the  eternal  longings  of  man  for  happiness,  his 
ftrivings  upwards,  the  true  aroma  of  Russian  poetry,  in  no  smaller  meas- 
'  ure  than  it  is  felt  in  Tu^genie^j." 

There  are  many  pages  aliout  Chekhov  and  his  plays.  (Other  plays 
■:n  the  repertory  are  described  at  length.)  Reading  them,  one  feels  as  if 
f^hekhov  had  been  an  intimate  friend.    He  wrot*  apropos  of  "The  Three 


Sisters":    "CroM  out  the  wholJ  upoech  of  Andrey  and  uae  instead  of  it 

the  words  'A  wife  Is  a  wife."!   This  wn  f' •  r  -  ' 

picture  of  the  laconism  of  Chclihov.  Ti» 
delivered  a  fine  speech  which  defined  won' 
the  prosinese  and  smallneas  of  many  Russian 
kept  alive  in  themselves  a  bit  of  poetry  and  ; 

rled,  they  wore  dressing  gowns  and  alippers  nt  home,  «n(i,rj(.-h  but  taelo< 
less  clothes  outside.  The  same  dressing  gown  and  the  same  taslelesa 
clothe*  were  apparent  in  their  spiritual  life  and  relationships.  Is  not 
this  whole  thougnt  of  Chekhov  expressed  without  the  use  of  unnecessary 
words  In  the  secret  meaning  and  the  undercurrent  of  his  short  senlenco, 
ao  full  of  helplessness  and  sadness:  'A  wife  is  a  wIfe'T" 
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There  li  much  about  Gorky.  It  wan  at  Yalta  in  the  Crimea,  alttlnc 

on  a  terrace  and  listening  to  the  Bound  of  the  Crimean  waters,  that  Gorky 
told  "In  the  darkness  of  his  dreams"  about  a  now  piny,  "The  Lower  Depthi 
of  Life,"  afterwards  called  "The  Lower  Depths." 

"In  the  first  draft  the  leading  part  was  that  of  a  lackey  from  a  well- 
to-do  hou»o  who  was  more  fond  of  the  collar  of  his  dress  shirt  than  of 
anything  else  in  the  world,  for  it  was  t^ie  only  thing  that  bound  him  to 
his  former  life.  Tho  lodging  house  wa.s  close,  its  inhabitants  cursed,  the  at- 
mosphere was  poisoned  with  hate.  The  second  act  finished  with  an  unex- 
pected raid  by  tho  police.  At  the  tidings  of  the  raid  the  whole  anthill 
came  to  life,  trying  to  hide  stolen  goods.  In  the  third  act  camo  tho 
spring,  tho  sun;  nature  bloomed  again;  the  inhabitants  of  the  ill-smclling 
lodging  house  came  out  into  the  clean  nir  to  work  on  a  farm;  they  sang 
songs  under  the  sun  and  in  the  open  air,  forgetting  their  erstwhile  hate 
of  each  other." 

When  Stanislavsky  began  to  stage  the  play  he  and  his  comrades 
studied  the  life  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  Khitrov  market.  Told  that 
they  were  to  be  represented  on  the  stage  they  were  so  touched  that  they 
began  to  weep.  "What  honor  is  ours!"  "What  is  there  so  interesting 
in  us  that  they  want  to  show  us  on  the  stage?"  "Their  talk  ran  to  the 
theme  that  when  they  would  stop  drinking  and  become  decent  people 
and  leavfe  this  place,  they  would  ." 

We  should  like  to  speak  of  the  chapters  describing  the  influence  of 
Isadora  Duncan  and  Gordon  Craig,  Stanislavsky's  visit  to  Maeterlinck, 
the  audiences  during- the  revolution,  etc.,  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 

The  more  the  spectacle  excites  and  captivates  the  soul  tho  more  it 
attracts  the  Russian.  "The  simple  Russian  spectator  loves  a  drama' 'at 
which  one  can  weep  a  little,  philosophize  about  life,  listen  t*  words  of 
wisdom,  more  than  any  noisy  vaudeville  act  after  which  nothing  is  left 
to  feed  th^  souL"  ,  i  . 


Alberta,  In  wfticn  tne  i^rlnce  of  Wales, 
his  horse  and  his  ranch  at  High  River 
are  all  modelled  In  butter.  It  took  3Vs 
tons  of  butter  to  make  the  exhibit.  Two 
men  night  and  day  keep  It  frozen  at 
the  right  temperature. 

We  saw  at  the  Philadelphia  exhibi- 
tion of  1876  a  huge  statue  In  butter, 
"The  Dreaming  lolanthe,"  we  believe 
It  was  called.  It  was  the  work  of  some 
misguided  female.  The  weather  was 
intensely  hot  and  day  by  day  the  but- 
ter melted.  The  wonder  was  tliat  the 
magnificent  Corliss  engine  did  not  stop 
working  in  Its  disgust  at  the  sight. 


THE  FALLEN  HIGHBROW 

(Lines  written  In  reply  to  a  most  un- 
fortunate request — there  belnr  no  diction- 
ary   available — for   a    translation    of  the 
following  passage  from  a  notice  of  "Romeo 
and    Juliet"    In    one    of    the    weekly  re- 
views:  'IStill  he  (Romeo)  was  a  great  Im- 
provement on  the  epicene  ephebe  who  Is 
usually  served  up  to  us.") 
I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby,  or  chat 
about  Herodotus, 
Supply  the  rules  of  poker,  or  th«  law 
of  tithe  and  glebe, 
Explain  an  ohm  and  other  terms  with 
whlqh  the  learned  prod  at  us. 
Contrast  the  works  of  Sardue  with 
the  plays  achieved  by  Scribe; 
I'm  very  hot  on  vttamlnes:  I'm  ready 
with  a  homily 
On  axolotls'  habits,  or  the  Great  and 
Lesser  Grebe; 
I  know  my  atlas  through  and  through 
from  Wrangle  Isle  to  Romlley. 
And   music   never   baffles    me  from 
Ravel  to  Dellbes. 
In  fact.  I'll  talk  on  anything — the  totem 
rites  of  savages. 
The  incidence  of  measles,  or  stattstlcs 
of  Ineb- 
riation's horrid  pitfalls  and  Its  dread- 
ful urban  ravages — 
But,   oh!    You've    got   me  guessing 
with  an  epicene  ephebe. 
 ^Luclo  In  the  Manchester  Guardian. 


FILMS  IN  RELIEF 

'London  Times,  Slay  27) 
Cinematograph  films  in  relief  giving 
the  illusion  of  perspective  and  atmos- 
phere seem  to  be  near  realization. 
Demonstrations  of  a  new  process  in- 
vented by  M.  Demetrl  Daponti.-,  a 
Rumanian,  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem for  eight  years,  were  given  in 
Paris  on  Saturday  night. 

Hitherto  all   the   efforts  to  produce 
this  illusion  have  been  concentrated  on 
developing    the    old    principle    of  tho 
1  stereoscope — the  observation  of  dupli- 
I  cate     views     through     two  se')arate 
lenses,  or  two  glasses,  red  and  green. 
This  old  process  Involverl  the  use  of  an 
apparatus     placed     before     the  eyes, 
j  through  which  the  Imago  projected  on 
!  to  the  screen  is  viewed.     M.  Daponte 
has  proceeded  on   different  principles. 
He    has    discovered    that    the  .nuper- 
'  imposition  of   two   >    -       r  .    ,    ■  , 


with  a  different  objective,  surrounds , 
he  object  with  an  '•atmosphere,"  and 
gives  the  Illusion  of  relief  and  depth  ; 
provided  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  I 
In  one  view  differs  from  that"  of  the  | 
other. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  Is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  sj'stem  by  which  the  light-  ' 
ing  of  the  two  views  may  be  constantly  ; 
changed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
to  each  view  a  constant  light,  but  dif- 
fering In  Intensity  one  from  the  other. 
This  is  what  M.  Daponte  claims  to 
have  achieved  by  passiPR  two  lumin- 
ous rays  through  a  "pulsating"  disc 
more  or  less  opaque,  and  thus  lighting 
the  two  views  alternately.  The  rays  of 
tho  two  pr/3jertors  converg'i  on  the 
screen,  on  which  appears  a  single  view, 
presenting  to  the  naked  eye  a  perfect 
stereoscopic  image,  Such  as  has  only 
been  seen  hitherto  through  stereo- 
scopic lenses. 


POPS  CONCERTS 

The  coming  week  will  be  the  second 
test  of  the  Pops  seaion  at  Sympnonv 
hall.  Features  of  this  ^">«, 
last  Sunday  concert,  and  also  »hej»»' 
Russian  program  tonight,  a  "^'P^""^, 
program,  which  )•  a  new  *^xperlment 
at  the  Pops,  tomorrow  night.  oiT  v,  ea- 
nesday  the  annua;  request  program 
which  Is  to  be  announced  Monday  night 
Tt  the  Pops,  the  ballots  having  been 
counted,  and  an  international  program 
on  Thursday,  each  number  representing 
a  different  nation. 

>  The.  programs  of  the  week  «oUoW. 
LAST  SUNDAY  CONCERT,  JUNE  22 
BUSSI.VN  PROGRAM 

 LladoT 

^°raV:;.kayW.j;anta.y-  on  '  .wo  Ru^; 

•  l»n  Folk-  8on««...^-  ■•  j.echia 
•  Bill.  K'"  .  Rachmanlnov 

rtnal.   of  "8eh.h.r«aa.^^^^j^^  j^^^^^^^^ 

Kanim«nol    Oiirow   Cul-Jacchia 

OrUntale     •■  •  ".■.■.".■.Tchalkovdlty 

March*  Sla\»  

MONDAY 

First  Symphonic  P^ff*""  ■Alko^T"'''^ 
nnnhed).   Klrsl   Mov«m»Dt,  An*«ro 

atVzrrs  of  Nuremberg 
Ch.Vrler,  nh»P"<'»'Vj'  *^:'"iS'Hl  Minor. 
°^?yv"o,n  ^riir's/w-^VSrlJl""  iii^^d 
MSoh"n.*Hc*if»o   from   "A  Mid- 

.umm.r  Nlghfs  Dresm 
TMTiikoviky.  Symphony  No.  4.   in  f 

3£  ^i^u^;ii:''- 

lw?J«'B«Uor.     "invitation     to  th. 

Dance" 
t  TUB8DAY 
T  r„,....i»«  «f  «he  aardar  .  .looolltov  Ivanev 
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O>ortim<  to  "Wllir»m  T«H  "  Roislnl 

I!  ■•  lu  Son»  from  "Sidho" 

RJmiky-Korsakov 

■  aslfc,    "RlioUtto"  Verdi 

V     -.vry  Tale  Naitel 

■  Maria  Schubort-Wllhelmj 

'     <A  Bargeman's  Sonf  Arr.  by  Jacchla 

of  th*  ValkyrUa  W'ngner 

)l>  :un  to  the  Sun  from  "Irla" .  .  .  Maacagnl 

'S.iiir  without   Words  Tschalkovsky 

[  W»lti.   •  Artist's  Uf»"  Strauss 

WEDNEaDAY  I 
Annual  Request  N'lRht  | 
I     rrorram  to  b»  announced  Mondaj',  June  j 

THL'HSDAT  ' 
International  Profram 

Scandinavia 

Swedish  Coronation    March  Svendson 

Germany 

Overture  to   "The  Flyins  Dutchman," 

Warner 

Spain 

Intarmexzo   from  "Ooyescas" . . . .  Granados 

Italy 

Fantaela,    "Manon   Leacaut" .      ...  Puccini 
France 

Eulte,    "L'Arleslennc,  •   No.    1  Bliet 

Russia 

Third  Movement,  'Bchehera«ade." 

Rlmsky-Korsakov 

England 

Salut   d'Amour  Eljar 

Hungary 

First    Hungarian   Rhapsody  Llsit 

America 

Woodland   Sketches  MacDonell 

Austria 

Walta.  "Vienna  Blood"  Strauss 

Finland 

"Flnlandia"   Sibelius 

FRIDAY  ^ 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  Sousa 

Overture  to  "The  Masteralngers".  .Wagner 

"Etll.  E\\V  arr.  'by  Jacchla 

Fantasia    "Meflstofele"  Boito 

Egyptian    Ballet  I.,ulginl 

"We  are  from  Xew  England" ...  .Carleton 

Largo   Handel 

Ouvertnre   Solennelle.    "1812" .  Tchaikovsky 

Pomp    and    rircumstance  Elgar 

Walt*.  "La  Bnrcarolle"  Waldteufel 

American    Fantasy  Herbert 

SATURDAY 

March  from  "Tannhaeuser"  Wagner 

Overture.     "Durochka"  >  McLaln 

The     Lark  ..Glinka 

Fantasia.   "Samson  and  Delilah." 

Salnt-Saena 

Prelude   to    "Travlata"  . . . .  .  'Verdi 

Suite    from    "Carmen"  ,  Bizet 

'Spanish  Dance.   "PanaderoB"  .  .  .  .Glazounov 

Rhapsody.    "Italia"  Casella 

Selection  of  Irish  Airs,  "Shamrock." 

Myddleton 

Ave    Maria  Bach-Gounod 

Walt*.   "■\'olces  of  Spring"  Strauss 


The  Admirable  Crichton  Is  not  dead. 
He  proclaims  his  accomplislunents  in 
the  Haverhill  Evening  Gazette. 

"F*rof.  .  Teacher  of  su- 
perior penmanship,  Oralos  kalli^rafos, 
.sliczny,  skon  English  language  and 
grammar,  in  Latin,  words  may  be 
formed  in  two  ways;  we  teacli  business, 
affaire.s,  Ergasini,  przedsiebiorstwo. 
Gesheft.  Gefchaft,  Xnuns  are  derived 
from  other  Nouns,  adjectives  and  from 
Verbs.  Your  chance,  casualmente,  tili- 
faligtvis,  par  hasard,  przypadlvcim, 
Katatuxen,  Zufal,  are  good  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  come,  venire,  fommen,  kom, 
venir,  przjsc,  erxomai.  Office    ." 


THE  PRICE  OF  A  JUNKET 

At  a  sessions  held  at  Limerick  on  the 
3d  Instant,  when  Mr.  Blackburne  and 
three  or  four  and  30  magistrates  at- 
tended, a  blacksmith  was  found  guilty 
of  being  absent  from  his  own  house  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  December,  and 
sentenced  for  that  heinous  crime  to 
seven  years'  transportation. 

But  not  in  1924.  We  quote  from  the 
London  Times  of  1824  (Jan.  21). 


five  ...n- 
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Twc.  mile  one."?  gladdened  their  hearts. 
l>ora  and  Julian  on  the  floor  crept. 
Welcomed  by  all  In  those  parts. 

Later  came  Eihel  and  dear  sister  May, 

l"'ull  of  fun  and  happy  and  well. 
Three  of  them  married — It  seems  like  a 
day,  t 

But  really  It's  quite  a  long  spell. 

Dear  friends  we  are  gathered  together 
hero 

To  bring  our  love  and  good  wishes; 
.\nd  we  wish  to  present  to  E.  and  J. 

Speer 

This  set  of  fine  dinner  dishes. 

"THE    PASSIONATE  ADVENTURE" 

Adrian  St.  Clair  in  the  novel  by  Frank 
Slayton,  bored  by  conventional  life 
after  the  war,  left  his  wife,  DrusiUa, 
and  sought  adventure  in  the  under- 
uorlci.  He  was  fascinated  by  a  pick- 
pocket named  Vick.v,  who,  if  Mr.  Stay- 
ton  is  to  be  believed,  would  havi-  been 
entreated  by  Velasquez,  Goya,  Greuze, 
Roinney  and  Mr  Sargent  to  sit  for 
them.  He  fought  for  her  and  Vicky 
nur.sed  him.  This  is  the  way  she 
talked:  "Rum  you  should  come  along 
just  as  that  brute  Cassidy  was  goln' 
to  hit  me  for  tellin'  oft  that  bit  o'  hair- 
•  dye  that's  livin'  with  him.  I'm  glad  it 
was  mo  that  picked  you  up  and  looked 
after  you.  It  almost  seems  like  as  if  it 
was  meant  .  .  .  doesn't  it,  Jim?" 
For  Adrian  has  taken  the  name  of 
Jim  Higgens.  The  devoted  Vicky  af- 
terward committed  murder,  or  at  least 
manslaughter,  for  Adrian's  sake.  We 
regret  to  say  that  Adrian  at  last  went 
back  to  his  Drusilla.  Life  among  the 
lowly  palled  on  him. 


OUR  OFFICE  BOY  , 

A  committee  of  "efficiency  experts" 
has  been  studying  that  strange  being, 
the   office   boy.     One   thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  specimens  of 
the    species   were    examined.     H  was 
found    that    12    per    cent,    read  dime 
novels;   17  per  cent,   print  their  own 
names  in   all  sorts  of  places  over  70 
I  times  a  day;  7  per  cent,  practice  typing  i 
j  on  forbidden  machines:  4  per  cent,  sleep; 
I  3  per  cent,  collect  postage  stamps:  3  per 
cent,  sit  an-d  think;  3  per  cent,  just  sit. 


SCORN   NOT  THE   HUMBLE  POET 

'Clara  Wussch  in  the  Alton  Tribune) 
Just  25  years  ago  today 

Elwin  and  Jennie  joined  hands. 
In  front  of  the  minister,  Joshua  Gray, 

And  he  read  them  the  wedlock  banns. 

Elu-in  said  "yes."  and  Jennie  did,  too; 
For  better  or  worse  they  declared; 
nd  when  It  was  over,  neither  felt  blue 
Because  of  the  fortunes  they'd  shared. 

They  went  on  a  carriage  ride  over  the 
down 

To  visit  their  uncles  and  aunts. 
Jennie  was  dressed  In  new  suit  of  blue, 
And  Elwln  wore  black  coat  and  pants. 

A  honeymoon  trip  Is  always  too  shoi^. 

In  this  case  the  hired  man  died. 
And  Elwin  must  go  and  do  what  he 
ought: 

Duty  could  not  be  denied. 


SOUND  ADVICE 

M.  O.  D.  wrote  to  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus  Leader:  "We  have  a  tuberculo- 
sis sanitarium  for  young  men  liere.  Girls 
go  for  long  walks  in  the  open  with  these 
young  men.  Do  you  think  this  Is  dan- 
gerous for  the  girls?" 

To  which  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  answered: 
"Merely  walking  with  a  consumptive 
who  has  had  a  sanitarium  training  is 
not  dangerous." 

Gabriel  d'AnnunzIo  is  "preparing  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  dedicated  to  the 
late  Eleanor  Duse." 

He  wrote  one  novel  In  ■which  he  intro- 
duced her.  It  broke  her  heart  and 
stamped  him  as  a  cad. 

JUSTLY  INDIGNANT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Yer  detektiff  annoys  me  with  his  kon- 
klushions  regardin'  my  identity.  He  un- 
der estimates  the  intalektual  power  uv 
the  kriminal  he  seeks.  Fer  his  benefit, 
permit  me  ter  state  that  besides  speek- 
in'  9  langwiges,  (one  uv  wich  is  foreign) 
I  am  a  authority  on  Chisel-ology.  wich 
as  yew  know  is  the  subjict  uv  Birds.  I 
wuz  the  first  gink  ter  figger  out  why 
the  Wifflepoof  flies  backwerds,  an'  I 
have  the  only  moovin'  picher  ever  took 
uv  the  Tish-Tash  Warbler  brushin'  its 
teeth.  I  dont  work  in  the  Gum  Taber- 
nacles, an'  the  tiperiter  I  used  wuz  a 
parker  duo-fold.  The  kriminal  instinkt 
has  run  in  our  fammly  fer  generashuns 
an'  has  bin  traced  back  ter  ware  my 
grate,  grate  granfather  kilt  his  unkle  by 
nockin'  him  out  uv  a  tree  with  a  koko- 
nut.  I  sneer  at  yer  awkerd  attemps  ter 
snare  me.  (Bizness  uv  sneering.)  Be- 
■ware,  yew  wood  do  well  ter  comply  with 
my  demands  an'  print  that  other  bed 
time  storry  you  hev  holden  up  two 
weeks.  SNOWSHOE  AL. 


INVARIABLY 

(Tjif'e  In  Chicago.) 
On  the  lake  there  lies  a  village 
Where  they  murder,  loot  and  pillage. 
And  a  man  requires  more  lives  than 
any  cat; 

For  the  wife  who  should  be  knitting 
Is  invariably  sitting 
Awaiting  her  dear  husband  with  a 
gat. 

When  she  drills  a  hole  through  huhby, 
Who  was  getting  fat  and  tubby, 

Tliat's  an  alibi  that  has  the  jury  won; 
And  she  smiles  upon  them  sweetly 
As  the  foreman  most  discreetly 

Makes  his  little  speech  and  hands  her 
back  her  gun. 

— Third  Degree. 
This  "pome"  should  be  followed  by 
these  lines  from  John  Phoenix's 

SANDYAGO— A  SOLIQUY 
All  night  long  in  this  sweet  little  village 
You  hear  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
With  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 
Who's  been  shot  perhaps  in  his  gizzard. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  somewhat  casual  perusal  of  lines 
of  John  Milton,  to  which  I  turn  as  men- 
tal refreshment  from  more  contem- 
poraneous affairs,  I  came  upon  these 
inspired  and  tar-seeln§  lines: 

So  gllster'd  the  dire  snake,  and  Into 
fraud 

Led  Eve  our  credulous  mother,  to  the 
tree 

Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe. 


Thesa  woi .  hs  puritan 

yet  partaker  "t  ui,  i  l  own  Octob.  r  ai.-, 
the  sack,  the  Oporto  and  the  Xeres  witli 
which  even  the  regicides  were  wont  to 
brighten  their  more  worldly  moments, 
need  no  further  commentary  in  exposl- 
Uou  of  their  apphration. 

Amherst,  N.  H.         ABEL  ADAMS. 

Jean  Bedinis  1924  Burlesque 
Full  of  Pep 


,  G-AYETT  THEATRE:  First  perform- 
ance on  any  stage  of  Jean  Bedinl's 
1924  "Peek-A-Boo"  burlesque.  Music 
by  Melville  Morris  and  William  Gal- 
\in,  and  staked  by  Allen  K.  Foster, 
with  the  following  principals,  now  and 
old:  Rarry  Lander,  Willie  Lander, 
Harry  Peterson,  Harold  Stern's  band, 
Jean  TVliUe,  Tom  Gordon,  Mark  Ger- 
main, Agnes  Dempsey,  Ed  Quigley, 
Irving  Shelton,  Nellie  Nelson,  Dorpine 
Glover,  Jean  Bedlni  eked  out,  aupple- 
menteil,  and  suported  by  the  Jazz-A- 
Ganza  Girls  from  the  Empire  Theatre, 
London.  A  large  Saturday  night  audi- 
ence received  the  production  with  due 
appreciation. 

The  outstanding  feature  ot  the  per- 
formance v,'a3  beyond  all  doubt  its 
continual  pep  and  tireless  dash.  The 
usual  amount  of  last-minute  rehears- 
ing seemed  to  have  had  no  effect  on 
(he  actors,  and  one  and  all  entered 
Into  their  parts  with  zest  and  unlagg- 
ing  vigor.  That  the  effort  was  oc- 
casionally misdirected  detracts  but  lit- 
tle from  the  general  impression  of  high 
spirits.  In  fact  mere  boistterousness 
frequently  took  the  place  of  other  (and 
valuable)  forms  of  theatrical  entertam- 
ment;  both  words  and  music  of  the 
Bongs— which  gave  the  general  im- 
pression ot  being  rather  .-imusmg— 
were  completely  swallowed  up  in  the 
din  of  the  orchestra,  supplemented  at 
various  intervals  by  Harold  Stern's 
iazr  band,  and  a  vociferous,  if  unm- 
"tclllgible  chorus.  Verbally  speaking, 
the  list  of  total  losses  should  mcluae 
"The  Jazz  Weding. Tis  for  Free- 
dom," "Alley  Up,"  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  songs  except  "I'll  Be  Your  Romeo, 
which  by  some  happy  accident  es- 
caped the  general  massacre.  When 
nrst  enthusiasm  have  worn  off  and  mid- 
season  staleness  set  in.  this  fault  may 
(possibly)  correct  itself.  In  the  mean- 
time, parts  of  "Peak-A-Boo  may  truth- 
fully be  said  to  suffer  from  too  much 
5en — and  suffer  seriously. 

Among  the  strictly  burlseque  num- 
bers "Over  the  Telephone  and  The 
Pullman  Limited"  vie  with  each  other 
for  chief  place.  In  the  first.  Harry 
Lander  and  Miss  Wliite,  as  a  man  with 
a  "morning  after"  head  and  his  fiancee, 
hold  mirth-provoking  conversation  con- 
cerning cats,  canaries  and  inebriety ;  m 
the  latter,  the  broader  possibilities  ot 
actresses  who  walk  in  their  sleep  are 
indulged  to  the  utmost.  As  for  the 
risque,  it  was  certainly  no  worse  thaii 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  best 
musical  coniedise,  but  there  is  certainly 
more  ot  it.  However,  as  Mr.  Casej  is 
said  to  have  been  present  at  the  dress 
rehearsal,  we  must  suppose  that  all  is 

^^'tTc' comic  staff,  whic  his  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  show,  provided 
consistently  good,  and  occasionally  capi- 
tal entertainment  of  the  type  usual  in 
burlesque.  In  the  scene  at  the  coun- 
ty fair,  the  Lander  brothers  have  some 
good  fun  with  a  camel;  in  A  Bit  ot 
Xonsense"  they  are  again  a'nusmg. 
Elsewhere  they  contribute  to  the  en- 
semble work  quip  and  :est  as  opportu- 
tiity  is  offered.  Ably  supplementing 
mem  are  Mr.  Quigley  and  the  gymnastic 
comedians,   Gordon   and  Germain. 

For.  general  entertainment  there  are 
.penalty  acts  by  Miss  ^^"JP^^^ '  ^^i^'* 
\Vhite,  and  Harold  Stern's  Jazz  Kings. 
These  latter  are  unusual  in  that  tnej 
employ  only  the  brass  instruments, 
^Tth  them,  a  high  level  of  individual 
Vchnique  was  in  part  vitiated  by  poor 
orchestation.  "Such  Is  Lite"  P^o^eito 
be  a  «et  of  six  jokes-old  and  new- 
told  in  a  distinctly  novel  way.  And  in 
the  last  act,  Gordon  and  Germain  do 
,ome  clever  tricks  with  the  spring  net 
while  to  the  li.st  of  total  losses  must 
be  added  "Louise  Fountains  Living 
Art  Pictures." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scene  of  The 
Wharf"  is  a  little  off  the  beaten  track. 
Here  opium-smuggling,  detectives,  and 
an  Ingenious  variation  of  the 
home"  theme  are  all  worked  Into  w 
appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  a  song  ^ , 
aance  number,  pure  and  simple.  i  ' 
act  has  a  distinct  tang  of  its  o^^'n  and 
-ivcs  Miss  Nelson  a  chance  to  shake 
her  bobbed  head  most  effectively.  And 
the  bit  of  "Rose  in  Bloom  '  might  ha\  e 
been,  and  in  fact  is,  taken  from  one  ot 
our  nationally  famous  revues,  and  un- 
fortunately, has  lost  something  of  its 
perfection  of  execution  in  the  transfer. 

The  Shakespeare  number,  however,  is 
both  new  and  excellent,  having  a  good 
song  "I'll  130  Your  Romeo."  well  sung 
by   Miss   Dempsey   and   JIlss  Neisn., 


and 
■■oi'i 


adorned  with  clever  chorus  work,  it 
reached  a  high  level  of  musical  enter- 
tainment. But  the  .really  outstanding 
liumber,  both  for  originality  of  con- 
ception and  deftness  of  execution,  is  tno 
march  of  the  "Black  and  White  Hus- 
sars" as  done  by  the  Jazz-A-Ganza 
Girls.  The  work  of  this  chorus  is  the 
feature  of  the  production  and  is  sur- 
passed only  by  one  or  two  other  such 
companies  in  the  country.  In  their 
buck  dance  and  the  "Blue  Danube" 
dance  they  were  excellent,  but  in  the 
"Black  Sind  White  Hussars"  they  were 
surpassing.  The  act  needs  only  a  trifle 
taster  pace  to  make  it  erfect — and  a 
real  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  revue. 

Like  most  burlesque  companies,  the 
"Peek-A-Boo"  company  is  weakest  in 
singers  and  dancers.  There  is  not  a 
first  class  voice  in  the  show,  and  nimble 
foot-work  is  rare.  However,  despite 
these  shortcomings,  Mr.  Bedinl  has 
managed  to  turn  out  quite  a  creditable 
production,  casliy  "the  best  show  on 
earth  for  the  money"  as  the  advertise- 
ments say.  Many  a  musical  comedy 
that  has  played  further  up- town  has 
offered  far  less  entertainment. 

And  all  for  ?1.65.  How  do  they  man- 
age it?  Perhaps  the  staging  ot  Mr. 
Allen  Foster  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  At  all  events,  not  the  worst  show  in 
town  by  a  long  shot.  W.  R.  B. 


Z  V   /  ^  •z.V 


A  boy  testified  In  court  a  fe-w  days 
ago  that  his  father  would  go  along 
the  hall  with  no  clothes  on. 

This  father  must  have  read  Mr.  Sher- 
wood Anderson's  "Many  Marriagesf' 
and  admired   the  hero. 

LEST   WE  FORGET 

A  plaque  was  recently  fixed  In  the 
Malrie  of  Sainte  Croix,  Sainte  Marle- 
Aux-Mines  in  the  L'pper  Rhine.  The 
plaque  is  in  memory  of  villagers  put 
to  death  In  the  world  war  by  Bavarian 
soldiers.  The  German  troops,  enter- 
ing tlie  village  on  Aug.  20,  1914,  at 
once  set  fire  to  five  houses.  In  one  of 
them  was  Mme.  Stanisiere,  on  a  sick 
bed.  She  w-as  burned  alive.  The  sol- 
diers paid  no  attention  to  her  shrieks 
for  help.  Mme.  Bertrand  in  another 
house  with  her  15-day-old  baby  at- 
tempted to  escape.  She  was  sliot.  The 
baby  was  rescued  by  neighbors  and, 
now  10  years  old,  was  present  at  the 
recent  ceremony.  .lacques  Stanisiere 
was  wounded  and  forced  into  a  burn- 
ing stable,  where  he  died.  There  were 
two  other  victims  of  the  barbaric  cru- 
elty, a  brother  and  sister. 

This  tragedy  was  recited  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  plaque.  A  hymn  in 
honor  of  France  and  Alsace  and  of 
those  who  had  died  for  the  liberation 
of  the  soil  ■was  sung. 


FOR  EVERY  ROSE  A  THORN 

(To  the  Misses  Wr.Uamsl 
Imprisoned.  T  stand  at  the  sink  all  day 
And  stafe  at  the  wall  across  the  way, 
Just  a  ten-foot  space,   an  apartment 
well 

Brim  full   of  a  sickening,   stale  food 

smell. 

I've  never  a  view  of  sea  or  sky, 
No  laden  trains  run  rumbling  by. 
No  argosies  pass  with  billowing  sail; 
For  change,  a  trip  to  the  garbage  pall 
Or  sweeping  and  dusting  and  floors  to 
scrub. 

Or  wringing  the  •wash  at  the  old  set  tub, 
Or  bending  for  hours  o'er  the  sizzling 

stove — 

I'm  ANY  WOMAN  who  -works  for  lore! 
Deep  grief,  great  Joy,  may  come  and  go 
But  meals  must  be  on  time,  rou  know. 

There  are  Pansy  and  Lily  and  "snappy" 

Rose, 

Their  hair  Is  ibobbed,  they  ■wear  good 

clothes, 

They  sit  in  an  office  all  day  for  pay 
While  I  stare  at  the  ■wall  across  the 
way ! 

Out  of  "working"  time  they  axe  seeking 
I  fun. 

I've  always  dishes  which  must  be  done. 
They  love  me?    Yea,  but  gowns  T  lack, 
My  hair  Is  long,  my  hose  are  black 
Yet  my   mending  basket's  with  color 
gay. 

Banana  stockings,  nude  and  gray. 

1  think,  as  I  stand  on  my  aching  feet, 
I'd  like  to  work  on  a  busy  street 
With  any  old  view  in   this  WYindrous 
land 

Where,  adventure  and  business  go  hand 
in  hand, 

To  forget  th©  wall  across  the  way 
.A.nd  sit  in  an  office  all  day  for  pay! 

MARION  STREETEK. 


INCONGRUOUS  MODERNITY 

As  the  'V\"orld  Wags: 

Alas,  that  all  the  combined  forces  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Beacon  Hill  could  not 
complete  the  illusion  of  antiquity. 

That  Monday  afternoon,  as  I  was 
coming  up  Park  street,  the  way  was 
blocked  in  front  of  a  certain  almost 
revered  club,  by  a  massed  group  of  hoi 
polloi.  directing  their  vulgar  gaze  at  a 
coach  and  outriders,  evidently  waiting 
for    some    personage,    whether  Mayor 


forced  mv  ivay  tlirough,  I  ob- 
i    worried  jjciitlemnn    ot  pr6- 
,       •    not  to  say  fxcruoUtlny.  rospec- 
who  approached  the  l>ewlBSr«d 
.111":^    nnc)    said.    "He    went  away 
hawf  ;in  hour  uRo.  In  a-  taxk-ab." 

KEGRETFUL.L.Y. 

A  RAINY  JUNE 
I  London  PallT  CUronl'tp  \ 
Meettiiet  an  Incautious  coriespon'lent 
alls  the  Interesting  tact  that  In  1S60 
•  here  Vas  rain  almost  every  day  from 
June  to  October.     If  was  the  w-ettest 
summer  (he  says,  reflectively^  though 
,,,,t  iiif    ^rttest  year,  on  record.  There 
,  , ,        >uiity  championship  In  those 
most    cricket    matches  were 
led  'dra«-n— which,    curiously  enough 
,s  just  Hhat  is  happening  now. 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

Bern.iid  Shaw  is  pvotesfn.g  ^gainst 
the  s'ovenly  pronunciati-n  of  En=lisn^ 
H  W.  Masslnsrham  1m  a  letter  to  the 
r-hrlstian  Science  Monitor  says  hat  his 
evil  ts  not  an  imaginary  one.  "b.ngUsh 
i,  simply  not  talked  nowadays,  e-llie-  on 
the  stage  or  In  ■society.'  or  on  the  I.on- 
don  pavements.  Not  long  ago  I  heard, 
or  rather  I  did  not  hear,  a  raU.er  ell- 
known  actress  play  JuUet.  This  w-as 
how  she  rendered  one  o£  the  most  fa- 
mous lines  in  the  play  : 

•arobieneuernawosmeawee. 
I  leave  mv  readers  to  guess  what  he 
■inTwi-    I  had  much  difficulty  in  doing 


EARLY  SMOKERS 

This  Item  is  in  the  catalogue  o£  a  new 
Prm  of  dealers  in  rare  books.  E  P. 
Sold<=chmidt  &  Co..  I^ndon  :  .\  garden- 
bo^k  bv  Voeller,  "Florelegium- 
r^,-arfttort  1616).  Among  the  colored 
n^ttfis  one  of  the  tobacco  Plant,  stem 
Howirs  and  root,  and  a  whole  length 
figure  of  a  man  smoking  from  a  clay 

l^'^.^.'.        =ivfepn    Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  anouie  ..^.^^  Adven- 

tu>^"s  o'  ■  C— n'sense."  PU^>'shed  in 
1760  m  which  the  author  asserts  that 
lliakespeare  sto^e  the  wr.Ungs  attrib^ 
lilted  to  him.    Ths  liuie 

;:^!:rago%m5'The  Son  bookseller 

asks  only  150  pounds. 


HAT  AND  CAMILLE 

Walklev.  the  dramatic  critic  of 
^^"^V  ^.Ir.   Times    discourses  agree- 
the   London  T"nes^ 

^*>'''  °"  X  seen  ^La  Dame  aux  Ca 
ing  recently  seen  .       ^-omen  in 

melias,"  known  t"  ^;^_\P ,  .f        ^111  be 

this  country  as  the  elder  Duval,  tl^e 
remembered  that  the  eiae    ^^^  ^^^^^ 

If  "?Ll  hat  on  his  Tad  when  he  first 
his  tall  hat  on  ^^^^ 

ij  «f  TTn^land  since  the  war. 

^^Hce  at  weddings  and  other 
^°)inla?  occasion!  tali  itats  that  look 
ceremonial  occasio       ^^^^^3.  ^^ey  aae 

x^n^'^o%'j:r£sted, 

rsf  and   S^r'car^Ifu^ly.  ptTt  away 

a  few  to  be  seen  in  habitual 
|use,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 

■"^^r^Svalldey  calls  the  famous  play 
■  T  i  Dame''  to  evade  "the  d-lfficu  ty  of 

t^el  in--  Dumas  wrote  the  word 
one  Wn    his   error  was 

I'HOBSON'S  CHOICE' 
ATCOPLEYTHEATRE 

venture   in   stock  presents 
Choice."  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Har 
old  Brighouse.    The  cast:  ^^^^^^^ 

Alice  Hobson  Pamela  Gnythorne 

Maggie  Hobson..  •..-■fa'ne  Rj^y  p  rby 
Victoria  H'obson  (MCKejj-      .^v-ilUam  Pa"l 

Albert  Prosser.   .H^nry  O'Neill 

Henry  Hor.-.tio  Hob.on  ji^rgaret  Kaye 

Mrs.   Hcpworth  Arthur  Woolley 

Timothy  Wadlow  whitford  Kane 

William  Mossop   l.loyd  Foster 

.Tim  Hneler  RMsna' Barnum  Coburn 

Ada  FigKlns.-.- ■  •  Selena  ea  Huntley 

Frederick  ueenptock  'AViegter  Wallace 

,Dr.  Macfarlane  „y,,nieT    in  the 

•  Ight   a  new  chapter  m 


I  lieatrical  1 
■  ,ie  openln, 
H.  Iden  ra.vn-'f  ^'^ 
Under    the    modest    title    of  'Vopley 
Repertory  Company-  hft  has  gathered 
together  a  force  of  nmooth  and  well- 
trained  actors  who.  Judging  fom  »» 
appearance.,  represent  a  wide  variety 
of  physical  types  as  well  us  possessing 
a  pleasini  nexlbllliy  »f  voice  and  ges- 
,  ,^^.rcay'^astn"So;"havo'lh^e 
IJ^orr/rb^^n  more  ^^^^^^^l^T'^'^o. 

"^^rarKa"bi;7uu"of  ■^.mo^^ke'e" 
'"t'e  stW  h!deU?  -Victorian"  utmo- 
Tphere  of  the  'SO-.-lhough  over  long  in 

''^^ho''l?gh"'ng  was  adoauate  wi^ut 
•  Hobson's     C hoice  -  ne     "  ^In- 

bullies  one  of  her  fainer  s> 
sisters.     ^'}^,7^^"-4„iewhat  loutish  hus- 

Not  a  bad  evening's  work,  ""aimy, 
i  one    full   of   the   amusements   ol  true 
character  shrewdly  observed, 
character  E.  without  exception  do 

The  c°n^Pa"^'.  h,,|  hishest  honors 
themselves  P'-°"<>' ,  "^"^.l^'^f^'ythorne  for 
should  P/rhaps  go  to  M...  Gaytho 

"^-Luul"  by  tuJnf  Lhe  gave  full  and 
"eficr'stdi'ng  to  every  Phase  °t  a 

character  '^^^^^ad  aVomrn's  way 
ways  a  woman,  she  naa  *  .^.^ 

of  keeping  on  f^'^^lJ^..^^^^-  what  she 
until  she  had  made  he.  man 

Pa"^-  .  ~  .jr.rl  Mi«8  Dardv  a  piquant 
cellent  Tony.  ^^^^e  ^"dience  wel- 
llttle  \.cke>.  A  large  tumultu- 
'comed  the  new  company  '""•'.^  p  3, 
was  applause. 


■  ■  Hnt 
iidiiue 


1  .  .■■■I''  I  '!.. 

Eddio  Carr  and  hiu  conipimy  In  a 
nov.'lty  culled  "OH"  kept  th..  iiiKllenre 
InuKhlnB.  "The  NMltht  W  •  "  by 
M.  Kay  iind  y\rd|e,  wn.i  (!■  M.nr. 
OUH.  but  It  neenied  n.-i  i' 
wiiiited  them  must  of  a.i 

their  Intricate  dancea.  which  were  lively 
throughout.  .    .  , 

Other  acta  Included  the  Donal  aUtPra 
In  an  acrobatic  exhihillon:  1m.  Fleiir 
nnd  Portia.  equUlbrlstM.  featurlnu  a 
human  t"p  stunt;  Flo  nnd  Olle  Walker 
In  songs  and  dunces,  and  'Willie  bolar, 
"The  liHUgh  Factory." 

Pa  the  newM.  Topics  of  the  Uay  and 
Aesop's  Fables,  always  In  favor,  com- 
plete the  bill. 


i,4^^^   2,  S~  ' 
~Our  Boclal  personality  Is  created  by 
the  thoughts  of  others." 

JOHNSON  IN  RURE 
We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Herkimer    Johnson,    dated  Clamport. 

the  mVld  winter  on  the  ^^aPe  sauir  e^^^n 

-;r«3a^:Sts' 
u^--^^rrr^ 

l'erin>  the  fiesh  pots  o^^flbany  >r J. 
We  sometimes  think  that  ine 

•munerative.   not  to  say  «" 
I  best  sellers  "' 


lb?  Ill 
'The 


Ward : 
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march  of  a 
of  oala." 


ST  JAMES -"Kempy."  three-act 
comedy  by  the  Nugents.  sUged  by  Sam- 

uel  Godfrey.    The  cast: 

•■Dad"   Bence  ^^^^  I..ayng 

"Ma"  Bence  j'ju  judaleton 

Buth  Bence   viola  Roach 

Jane  Wade  Samuel  Godfrey 

Ben  Wade  .•   "       Ann  Masorj 

Kate  Bence  Houston  Richards 

Kemp  James.  ■pa.yi\  Gordan 

I  "Duke"   Merrill   ... 

ously  amusing  a«  -^tter.  Jl" 

He  is  primarily  a  '^"f ^,,f^"*  she  's 
Middleton  play,  no  M^all  l^^^- ^^f^^, 
th3  younger  sister  Ry«-h.  Du. 
„.uch  to  do  and  does  >t  J^e-  ^ 
der   'he   identity  of  tne   oo""'  .v^ 
roLs    so  opportunely  presented  a.  the 
end  of  the  second  act  _ 
i     I^alph  R^rnle> ,  a   Dad  Bence.J,^^^^^^ 
I  an  irascible  father    me  p  j^^^nent 
,  of  miserliness.     For  a  «e«K 
mother  there  could  he^  no  heUe^^  ^^  ^^ 
lacter  than  '^""%Xe^"?pa's  '  medicine, 
aer«e^sU^rr1uble  to  take  It  him- 
self. 


'If-  .       flaintv  bit  of  modern 

Miss  Mason  is  a  daintj  "'^  j^v- 
femininity,  pleasure  ^nd  fashi^ons, 
ing  and  changeable  as    he  wlnd^ 
has  mastered  well  her  aisp.  - 

'?nd\h'flr'st  act  may's:  tUed 
scenery  and  the  "r.i  j^e 
a  trifle  slow   the  bright 

remainder   of   the   P'^> ^tful  way  to 
,  worthwhile.    It  Is  a  oene        ^  ^ 
I  spend  a  hot^nmg. 

Mandschenck  I 

Not  for  some  time  in  this  city  have 
theatrical  stars  been  given  such  a 
spontaneous  outburst  ot  applause  as 
were  Van  and  Schenck  on  their  return 
to  Keith's  and  vaudeville  last  evening. 
Their  song  interpretations  were  re- 
markably entertaining  and  the  crowded 
house  was  quick  to  respond.  The  other 
acts  are  unusually  good. 

Joseph  H.  Kennedy  presents  what  he 
cans  '^America's  premier  piuno  quar- 


Mr.  Johnson  In  this  letter  says  that 
he  was  glad  to  leave  Boston  for  a  sea- 
«nn    it  not  forever. 

"For  I  have  escaped  what  Be  Quincey 

sir  aSJ..rsSrs"i 

thought  of  the  rules  for  pa>,s^^g 

plness!   Kalians  °"  .^.^f^  ^°r"necessarily 
,  visibly  that  th.s  Y-^^.  VeHev":  that  the 
^.tc^s  TIL  Antricans  in  Boston  are 

--:a^r^^:::^tar^^^ 

ward  mental  "P^^J^'^f^he  sight  of  fel-  I 
I  am  not  depressed  by  the  signi  u  | 

low  mortals.  „„f*op.nrB  and  the 

"For  the  summer  cottagers  anu 
J. or  ino  bursting  with 

strangers  at  the  "%how  tliat 

forced   gaiety;    a"'''''"/.  ^°   'he  prices 
they  are  not  dismayed  by  the  P 
charged  in  the  one  case  by  tradesme  . 
,n  the  other  hy.lanaiords.    The  sua 
ly  rich  whoop  in  their  J^/^  ^.^izz 

.  the  once  P'-^«'^«f"' ;"'"„^f^ihe\n  estimable,  , 

tr.ust  rasp  the  n^r%es  1  ^^^^  1 

nerves  have  het"  torture 
once  in  the  Pursuit  of  any 
researches,    't  is  irui-  conclusions 
erles     investigations  and 
f         i,.-^i.H-ht   me   International  tame, 
have   brought  ,     tut  what  aro 

diplomas,  ribbons.  ™/<l'^'^^^°"„n   ,vith  : 

walk  that  shows  benevolence 
out  dignity 


I  LOVE  MARY  BRAOBN  0»'  JAALAM 

(For  A«  Iho  World  W»f«. 
I  love  Mary  Urad.n  of  J"^'""?' 
And  nothing  that  la  beneath  the  aun 
Troubles  me  now: 
.Sol  the  iHle  spring.  .t„,.A. 
Nor  the  sle.1  uray  of  June 
Uko  a  cold  coverlid  over  Jaalara  P  a^n. 
Nor  U..,  thin  pricUllng  Un..  of  timid 

corn,  waiting  the  aunahlnc. 
neath  my  Inner  heart:  , 
But  In  the  rising  duak 

think  of  the  soft,  dualy  baok  ro*^"*. 
And  the  frogs  calling  In  the  P°°'- 
Where  tall  brown  cat  talla  »re  uniii 
candb-s 

Around  forgotten  ahrlnea:  , 
I  think  of  the  red  of  her  Ilpa 
Caught   betwen   the  square  whIU  or 

And  h'irMio'u'lder  aoft  and  warm  under  I 

my  arm — 
Just  n«  high  as  my 

The  while  I  am  saying  the  old,  wlia, 
foolish  things,  ^,  ^  «f  th* 

I  And  we  watch  the  amoky  disk  of  the 
yellow  moon  .»....» 
Swing  and  sw.iy.  low  In  «h%«"";j«f"- 
Agalttst  tall  panels  of  Powd^ed  .k>  . 
Ah  not  the  things  beneath  the  .fun,  ^ 
But  those  beneath  the  moon 
Trouble  me  now — 

For  Mary  Braden  of  Jalaam  doesn  t 

""'^  ""thkntibmb  frairiax* 

Boston. 

.•WHAT?  RATHER!" 
As  the  -World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  description  of  Ih' 
1  guest  room  In  the  English  suburban 
house  m  last  Wednesday'-  Herald^  An 

American  lady  I  1^^"  .'w  home  near 
young  English  guests  at  he  home^ea^ 

Boston  the  other  da>.  .  ^ad 

she  expressed  the  hope  that  they  naa 

"'o'ne'f  the  young  men  replied:  "R-lly 
von  know  we  didn't  go  to  bed  until 
morning  we  were  so  busy  Investigating 
X  a  luring  things  in  the  roo"!.  There 
vva..  such  a  bewildering  array  of  bath 
saUs  powders,  perfumes  and  creams 
and  of  course,  each  one  ha^l  to  be 
tested;  the  assorted  biscuits  and'  the 
interesting  liquids  in  bottles  had  to  be 
sampled  and  the  hothouse  grapes 
IITS:  each  electric  button  pressed  to 
see  If  it  summoned  a  genie,  and  all 

-°-/;d '^ir  to'serr r  ruir  hr 

Tn  AUogether  the  night  was  far  too 
::citlng  tor  sleep.    We  can  sleep  at 

^TlT  "  Herkimer  Johnson's  views  on 
guest  rooms  In  summer  cottages  are 
\  .\.  family  We  have  such  a 
ro^m  Vut  i^s^r  is'as  carefully  guard- 
ed B,ue  Beard's  chamber,  and  the 
iroom  is  always  referred  to  a^s  ^he 
I  "store  room." 
I  Craigville. 


We  learn  from  a  volume  of  memoirs 
published  recently  In  London  that  when 
there  was  talk  In  1858  of  a  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  Edward 
to  Italy  Queen  Victoria  said  "no ' 
because  she  feared  that  King  Victor's 
^o^gh  and  Rabelaisian  speech  .n'ght  on^ 
danger  her  son's  ituiocence.  Cavour  then 
wrote  to  the  Sardinian  minister  In  Lon- 

^°"If  any  one  speaks  to  you  about  this 
trip  you  can  reassure  the  -^ourt  or, 
fate  of  this  precious  qual  ty  of  the 
to  the  throne.    If  it  arrives  with 
at  Tut  la.  U  lb  not  there  that  he  wUl  lose^ 
lU"    - 


-The  birds,  I  admit,  "re  d>sturbln. Jn 
the  early  morning.  This  Idea  of  their 
velcoming  tho  sun  and  ^'ng.ng  hymn 

^p.alse  to  ^-l^-Z  l^^^^  A 
the    avian    ^'"^.^J^'P  ^fundamentalists  | 
human  beings        l;7''^;,^,b.e  monsters 
or  angnoslics.  Wha 

the  song  sparrows  uould  be  ^^^^^^  , 

the  size  of  ^'"4^„^^;.d  the  theory  that 
scientist  has  a'i^  ;^""^3\^i,l  eventually 
the  development  of  biras  wi 

outstrip  that  °f  rnf"',„    ,3  the  army  of 
"Still  more  disturb  ng>»  ^^attallons, 

insects  with  'i^^J.-^/S  t^" 
companies  Is  J^.^aeleri  n^  ^^^^ 
i„   supposing  _.hat  lnsec^^s 
rule  the  earth?    But  1  m 

store  to  lay  m  Pr°^'^°i"'call  with  the 
tvhen   the   plumber  win  c«iu 
Irray  of  his  lucrallve^ools. 

Mr.  Johnson's  description  'f^^' 


Samuel    Goldwyn    In    his    ^ook  of 
reminiscences  "Behind  the  Screen,    tells  , 
of  Charlie  Chaplin  meeting  EUn^or  Glyn 
She  is  reported  as  sa>ing  .  L»ea^ 
so   this   is   Charlie  Chaplin?  ^ ^° 
know,  you  don't  look  nearly  so  lu 

"TV'w";icV°Mr"'chapl.n  replied: 
"Neither  do  you.  ' 


The  head  master  of  St.  Savlour-s 
school,  Southw-ark.  England,  tel  a  this 
„torv  •  "Having  occasion  to  complain  of 
?^°e'Vpathy  at^  singing 

the,  teachers  and  Pl^'^^" 

sing  Little  Drops  of  \\ater  an^^P 
put    some    spirit    into  u. 
Courier.    1 

B.rU,.  but  .■«.  * 
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as  important  as  a  beautiful  voice 
operatic  career.    Did  she  win  her 
Did  her  hair  grow  again,  or  does 
.le  wear  a  wig? 

Mr.  Galsworthy  at  a  dinner  in  Lon- 
j  lion  given  to  William  Archer  and  C.  E. 
!  Montagup  remarked:  "Critics,  you  know, 
are  very  like  mosqultos— they  will  have 
your  blood;  and  I  know  a  lady  who, 
.ifter  an  operation,   came  to  with  the 
words;  'I  don't  want  to  be  a  selt-sup- 
■  orilng  independent  economic  agent;  I 
\vant  to  be  loved."     The  literary  man 
imos  to  under  the  knives  of  the  critics 
vith  the  words:  'I  don't  want  to  be  a 
iouble-barrelled.   copper-plated  literary 
irtist;  I  want  to  be  read.'  " 


Another  "Joan  of  Arc"  has  beien  writ- 
ten for  the  English  stage.    This  drama 
?  provided  with  a  happy  ending.  Joan 
las   two   lovers.     The   hero  wishes  to 
■  ed  her;  the  villain  wishes  to  make  her 
is  mistress,  and,  not  succeeding,  makes 
;:ouble,  so  that  Joan  is  accused,  tried 
and  sentenced  to  the  stake.    The  hero 
rescues  her,   while  a  faithful  brother, 
dressed  in  her  costume,  is  burned  In 
her  stead. 

Sir  Charles  Hawtrey's  memoirs  were 
announced  for  publication  this  month. 
Somerset  Maugham  completed  them 
after  the  actor's  death.  As  Hawtrey 
usually  took  the  part  of  a  humorous 
liar,  the.  book  is  entitled  "The  Truth  at 
Last." 

An  opera,  music  by  Leo  Sachs,  wlthl 
the    libretto    based    on    Victor  Hugo's! 
drama     "Les     Burgraves,"     was  an- 
lunced  for  production  in   Paris  this 
nonth    at    the    Theatre   des  Champs 
Hysees. 

The  older  opera-goers  In  Boston  re- 
member a  tenor,  Georges  Maugniere, 
popularly  known  as  Magulre,  who  sang! 
when  the  De  Reszkes,  Maurel,  Plancon,  J 
Mmes.  Melba,  Calve  and  Ea»«s  were' 
his  companions.  He  has  been  appoint- 
ed a  singing  teacher  at  the  Fontaine- 
bleau  school  of  music. 

M.  Paderewski  was  the  guest  of  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  in 
Brussels.  He  gave  a  recital  in  aid  of 
the  Queen's  charities. 


"We  learn  from  a  Paris  journal  that 
Mme.  Wanda  Landowska,  with  her 
little  harpsichord,  will  return  to  the 
United  States  next  season. 

MUSICAL  SPORT 

(Roger  ■trethered  i«  said  to  be  practising 
golf  to  music;  the  Idea  may  spread  to 
various  sports.) 

When  plunging  his  "plU"  In  some  sandy 
Sahara, 

The  colonel  beats  time  with  his  club,  to 

"Ta-ra-ra"; 
His  strike,  as  the  ball  In  a  reed-bed  he 

slashes. 

Recalls  the  old  cadence  of  "Green  grow 
the  rashes." 

Tour  tennis  court  terror,  set  down  by 

Miss  Trixie, 
Her  service  returns  with  allusions  to 
Dixie, 

The  knight  of  the  rink,  his  "wood's" 

bias  controling. 
Shall  quicken  his  game  to  the  tune  of 

"Tom  Bowling." 

The  batsman,  not  then  as  in  need  of  a 

pillow,  g 
kShall  skip  to  the  crease  to  the  lilt  of 
"Tit-willow," 
II,  beaten  and  bowled,  he,  with  visage 
egg-shell-hued, 
Shall   blend   the    "Dead    March"  with 
Rachmaninoff's  "Prelude." 

A.  W.,  in  the  DaUy  Chronicle. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the    British   opera    stage,    a  dispatch 
reads,   "  'Salome'  has  been    played    in  | 
»»London  with  something  resembling  the  ' 
lead  of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  salver."  I 
The  censor  had  not  allowed  it  hereto-  I 
ore.     The  device  used  was  a  papier- 
nache  mask,  pale  and  deathlike,  but  ' 
lot    gruesome.  On    one    occasion  the 
ictress  used  a  football  covered  with  a 
lapkin,  but  It  did  not  go  any  better  ' 
han  the  customary  empty  salver." 


Marie  Lohr  appeared  as  a  civil  ser- 
anfs  wife,  with  three  children,  and 
employing  a  nursery  governess  and  two 
naids,  in  Sutro's  last  play,  "Far  Above 
lubies."  She  was  described  as  "a  good 
lousekeeper."  The  women  in  the  au- 
lience  thought  she  was,  for  with  this 
tafC  she  gave  a  dinner  party  for  six, 
^.nd  when  the  work  in  the  kitchen  was 
its  height  she  was  dressed  in  an 
y  crepe  de  chine  negligee  with  a 
-edged  train.  It  was  a  sweet  thing, 
dre.ss,  but  it  led  one  woman  to  say[ 
would  have  better  understood  her 
ieties  had  she  been  wearing  a  home- 
ie  frock  and  had  a  glass  cloth  peep- 
frora  her  apron  pocket."  On  the 
le  day  in  this  play,  Miss  Lohr  wore 


/eakened  because  the  women  charac- 
lers  are  too  well  dressed." 

.Incongruously  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive dresses  for  the  role  assumed 
were  seen  more  than  once  last  season 
in  Boston.  Operatic  singers  often  sin  in 
this  respect.  Does  any  one  recall  the 
brilliantly  haiWsome  costume  sported 
by  Emma  Eames  as  the  poor  peasant, 
Santuzza?  What  a  contrast  to  Duse's 
costume  in  the  "Drama  without  Music." 
And  it  Is  by  Santuzza  and  Goldoni's 
mistress  of  the  Inn  that  we  like  to  re- 
member her. 


The  Greenwich  "Village  Theatre  pur- 
poses to  revive  next  season  the  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  operettas  "in  the  spirit  of 
the  seventies."  Will  the  directors  be 
able  to  keep  the  comedians  from 
gagging  and  clowning?  These  operettas 
should  be  performed  with  the  utmost 
seriousness.  Yet,  not  long  ago  in  Lon- 
don at  a  revival  of  one  of  them,  the 
traditions  were  thrown  to  the  winds  and 
the  operetta  was  "brought  up-to-date" 
by  local  gags,  references  to  contem- 
poraneous events.Vand  foolish  wheezes. 

"EVANGELINE" 

Notes  and  lines: 

"Edward  E.  Rice  Is  reported  as  look- 
ing forward  to  the  jubilee  celebration 
of  his  'Evangeline'." 

Don't  do  it,  Edward.  The  actors  are 
sure  to  jazz  it  up  for  you.  To  lay  pro- 
fane hands  on  dear  old  "Evangeline" 
would  be  the  last  straw.  We  sat 
through  several  revivals  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  lovely  works,  but  never 
again! 

"Evangeline"  was  a  charming  little — 
what  shall  we  call  it?  Comic  opera? 
Operetta?  Burlesque? — but  the  name 
doesn't  matter.  It  is  said  Ed  Rice,  a 
marine  reporter  then,  composed  the 
songs  for  "Evangeline"  on  his  inward 
trips  aboard  the  passenger  ships,  using 
the  saloon  piano.  "Evangeline"  was 
thinly  orchestrated  and  the  sophisti- 
cated orchestral  contortions  of  the  mod- 
ern composer  of  musical  comedies  was 
(thank  God)  unknown  to  Rice. 

"Evangeline"  contained  more  meri- 
torious melodies  than  any  dozen  mod- 
ern comedies  put  together.  Remember 
"Whore  Art  Thou  Now,  My  Beloved," 
"The  Spinning  Wheel  Song,"  "Come  to 
Me  Quickly,  My  Darling,"  "The  Golden 
Chain,"  and  a  dozen  others?  Some- 
times at  twillg-ht  we  run  over  those  "old 
sweet  songs'"  of  "Evangeline"  on  the 
piano.  Our  fingers  may  be  stiffening  up 
a  bit,  but  somehow  we  manage  an  oc- 
casional chord  which  brings  up  sweet 
memories.  Fifty  years  hence  will  any 
old  chap  be  ^  feebly  pawing  over  the 
piano  keys  tiT^lng  to  play  some  of  the 
songs  he  liked  in  "Getting  Gertie's  Gar- 
ter"'? Sure  he  will! 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


/ 


Children's  Concerts 


Mr.  Ernest  Schelling,  pianist  and 
composer,  has  been  talking  in  New 
York   about   concerts  for  children 

'  that  he  purposes  to  give  next  season 
in  Boston.  Not  that  Boston  is  un- 
acquainted with  concerts  of  this 
nature.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
piano  recitals  with  explanatory  I'e- 
marks  were  given  for  the  musical 
benefit  of  young  Augustus  and  little 
Mary  Ann.  Of  late  years  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  given  con- 
certs for  the  school  children. 

Mr.  Schelling's  object  is  to  aid  in 
forming  the  taste  of  the  yoimg;  to 
teach  them  "to  have  respect  for  the 
inheritance  they  possess  in  the  class- 
ic master  works."  For  the  further- 
ance of  this  praiseworthy  object — 
praiseworthy  in  spite  of  the  fact 

I  that  many  mature  persons  in  the 
Symphony  audiences  regard  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart as  "old  hat" — Mr.  Schelling 
will   employ  an  orchestra,  lantern 

J  slides,  note  books  to  be  handed  in 
as  in  school,  and  thus  "fancy  and  in- 

'  tellect"  will  be  stimulated.  Nothing 
is  said  about  a  spring-board  or 
some  other  mechanical  appliance. 

What  conclusions  were  arrived  at 
by  those  "who  studied  the  behavior 
of  the  children  at  their  concerts  for 
two  seasons?  The  greater  portion 
of  "classic  master  works"  did  not 

I  interest  the  young  ones.  They  were 
evidently  bored.  They  were  greatly 
interested,  in  some  instances  ex- 
cited, by  pieces  strongly  rhythmed 

I  and  full  of  color,  as  by  the  "March 

:  to  the  Scaffold"  from  Berlioz's  "Fan- 
tastic" Symphony,  and  by  certain 
pieces  of  modern  composers.  As  a 
rule,  the  programs  were  not  hap- 


pily chosen  with  reference  to  the 
desired  purpose.  Programs  chosen 
for  similar  concerts  in  England 
showed  a  better  acquaintance  with 
children's  musical  receptiveness. 

The  word  "education"  should  not 
be  emphasized  in  connection  with 
those  concerts.  Th^  education 
should  come  incidentally.  After  all, 
the  best  music  is  emotional,  not 
cerebral,  and  hearing  music  should 
be  a  pleasure,  not  a  school  task.  A 
lecturer  is  out  of  place,  however  en- 
couraging he  may  be,  however  sim- 
ple in  his  talk.  Let  the  children 
judge  for  themselves;  they  should 
not  be  guided;  they  should  not  be 
swayed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
Learning  to    hear  for  themselves 


Furs  might  I  wear  In  the  summer  s 
-•heat, 

Satin  sllpper.s  in  slushy  street, 
Fresco  my  face  or  cut  oft  my  hair. 
But  they  know  me  not  well  who  reckon 
I'll  wear 

PINK  STOCKINGS! 

NANCY  EATON. 

THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 

(1944,  Continued) 
It   was   on   a   balmy  June  morning 
many  years  ago,  sweet  chlldyn,  that 
the    Governor   of   North   Carolina  sat 
with  the   Governor  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  executive  garden  at  Columbia.' 
Sunbeams,  filtering  down  through  the 
green  leaves,   danced  lightly  over  the 
hollyhocks    and    the    great  graystone 
Jjeaming  to    neai    xui     mciiiof         fence,  alongside  which  the  two  old  gen- 
when  they  grow  up  and  attend  Sym-    tUmen  sat  at  a  little  marble  table, 
(phony  concerts  they  may  then  be'     As   they  talked   the   southern  host 
able   to    form    individual    opinions  poured  out  of  some  bottles  a  small 
about  compositions,  and  not  rely  on  glass  and  a  large  one  and  passed  them 
,    .  ^      ,      .'      ,       ...       „„„  to  his  guest.     All  was   fair— a  scene 

what   the    professional    critics    may  serene— as     that     smiling  gentleman 

picked  up  the  tumblers  and  downed 
them  In  quick  succession.  And  then 
most  awful  chaos  broke  loose!  The 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  rose  in 
agony  and  began  butting  his  head  into 
the  stone  fence.  And  then  rising,  he 
called  down  upon  his  host  that  fright- 
ful indictment  that  gave  rise  to  the  say- 
ing: "As  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina said  to  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina — " 

That  children,  is  the  tragic  story  of 
how  The  Stone  Fence  came  by  its 
name.  And  do  you  know  what  terrific 
mixture  those  two  glasses,  so  af- 
fectionately known  to  your  forefathers 
as  the  Shot  and  the  Chaser,  contained? 
The  first  held  straight  whiskey,  the 
latter  hard  cider!  And.  although  today 
The  y  Stone  Fence  is  all  but  forgotten, 
more  than  once  your  great-grand- 
father, as  he  reached  for  one  across  a 
mahogany  bar,  saw  your  grandmother 
put  her  head  into  the  room  and  sing 
in  a  plaintive  tone:  "Father.  jJear 
father,  come  home  with  me  now." 

(Next  week's  lecture — The  Rock  and 
Rye  after  which  school  closes  for  the 
summer.)  THE  LONG  SHOT. 


say  the  day  after. 


That  which  had  begun  for  her  was 
the  great  renouncement  of  old  age  pre- 
paring Itself  for  death,  wrapping  itself 
in  its  chrysalis;  the  renouncement  that 
one  can  see  at  the  end  of  lives  long 
prolonged,  even  among  old  lovers  who 
have  loved,  one  the  other,  the  most  fer- 
vently; amorg  friends  bound  by  the 
closest  ties,  who,  beginning  with  a  cer- 
tain year,  cease  making  the  journey 
or  the  going  out  necc-'sary  for  a  meet- 
ing; cease  writing  and  know  tnat  they 
will  no  more  hold  communication  in  this 
world. — Marcel  Proust. 

SHE  NEEDS  NO  PRESS  AGENT 

Many  of  us  remember  Evelyn  Scotney, 
a  soprano  recommended  by  Mme.  Melba 
to  Henry  Russell  when  he  disported 
himself  in  Boston  as  tlie  director  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House.  In  those  days, 
when  Miss  Scotney  had  had  little  or  no 
experience,  her  stock  in  trade  was  a 
liberal  supply  of  "top  notes"  that  would 
have  excited  the  envy  of  the  justly 
celebrated  Mary  Jane.  The  other  tones 
in  her  voice  were  of  a  singularly  pale, 
weak,  childish  quality,  but  as  audiences, 
;  even  in  Boston,  sqf«»:.l  with  joy  when  a 
j  singer  pipes  out  a  high  B  flat  or  C,  and 
1  is  delirious  if  she  squeaks  above  O, 
'  .Miss  Scotney  had  her  little  triumphs  in 
certain  roles,  though  as  an  actress  she 
moved  as  if  drawn  on  castors  and  was 
as  fixedlv  expressionless  as  the  Indian 
maidens  "that  once  stood  before  tobacco 
.shops. 

After  she  left  the  United  States  she 
must  have  seen  a  great  light  and  ccm- 

,  sidered  her  ways,  for  she  has  been 
praised  by  competent  foreign  critics  for 

I  her  performances  in  opera  and  concert 
halls.    And  why  do  we  speak  of  her  to- 

'day? 

Because  in  London  recently  she  re- 
lated her  thrilling  adventures  to  an 
open-mouthed  reporter  of  the  Dally 
Chronicle.  It  was  in  Texas  that  she, 
her  accompanist  and  a  fiddler  hired  a 
car  for  a  ride  of  50  miles  to  make  a 
connection  with  a  train.  (It  .seems  that 
a  railway  station  had  been  blown  away 
by  a  cycJone.)  They  came  to  an  "ap- 
palling stretch  of  mud"  when  the  chauf- 
feur who  wore  cowboy  boots  told  them 
In  a  singularly  unplea.sant  voice  to  step 
down.  The  fair  Evelyn  assured  the  man 
that  the  earnings  of  the  concert  com- 
pany went  directly  to  a  bank  in  New 
York.  The  "desperado,"  whose  face  was 
"the  most  evil  I  ever  saw" — and  yet  she 
lias  been  and  Is  an  opera  singer — talked 
until  her  friends  came  up;  then  he  drove 
quietly  to  the  destination. 

And  why  do  we  relate  this  story? 
On  account  of  this  statement  of  the 
singer  to  the  reporter.     The  earnings 
were  not  sent  at  once  to  a  bank 
New  York. 

"I  really  had  thousands  of  dollars  on 
me." 

Not  hundreds,  but  "thous-ands." 


MRS.  JUDAH 

We  asked  if  any  of  our  readers  re- 
membered Mrs.  Judah,  the  actress  at 
the  Boston  Meuseum.  We  are  indebted 
to  "Baize"  for  the  following  letter: 

"Mrs.  Judah  was  in  the  co.mpany  at 
the  Boston  Museum  about  1S49  or  1850"' 
(was  she  not  playing  there  in  1847?) 

"I  saw  here  play  Meg  Merrilles  dur- 
ing that  period.  She  gave  a  vigorous 
performance  of  the  character,  althougli, 
of  course,  it  did  not  approach  the  inter- 
pretation of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  gypsy 
queen  by  our  own  Charlotte  Cu.stiman, 
which,  however,  did  not  follow  faithfully 
the  great  novelist's  creation.  Louis  Mes- 
tayer.  the  uncle  of  Willie  Mestayer  and 
of  Charles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  was  in  the 
cast  and  so  was  William  Warren  as  the 
Bailie  Nlcol  Jarvey.  Later  in  this  same 
opening  week  of  the  season  Mrs.  Judah 
appeared  as  Helen  McGregor  in  "Rob 
Roy.'"  As  I  recall  her  from  my  juvenile 
days  she  was  like  Mrs.  Joe  Gargery,  a 
'fine  figger  of  a  woman".  I  do  not  re- 
member Mrs.  JudalVs  husband  as  an 
orchestral  leader.  Tim  Comer,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  was  the  musical 
conductor  at  the  Museu.m.  He  left  there 
to  lead  the  orchestra  at  the  then  new 
Boston  Theatre  at  its  opening  In  1854. 
Adelaide  PhlUipps  was  a  member  of  the 
Museum  stock  company  about  75  years 
ago,  and  her  brothers  Frederick  and 
Adrian  danced  between  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance and  the  Morton  farces  which 
were  then  popular  with  Warren  in  the'' 
lead.  I  saw  'Aladdin"  more  than  once 
and  enjoyed  Jake  Thoman's  impersona- 
tion of  a  comic  Chinaman  with  his  'Ha.  i 
ja.  allee  same  so!"  Oh,  for  a  return  of 
those  days  which  took  me  into  a  dra-  ! 
matlc  paradise!  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a 
poor  old  man!" 

Mr.  Judah  was  a  musician.  We  did 
not  say  he  was  an  tvchestral  conductor. 


A  HYiyiN  OF  HATE 

(For  As  the  World  Wass) 
Rouge  and  powder,  they  matter  not, 
Bobbed  hair,  shingled,  I  hate  them  not, 
Naked  arms  with  a  fur-clioked  neck, — 
I  love  them  not — I  hate  not  a  speck; 
Bear  them  I  must  both  early  and  late. 
1  have  but  one  and  only  hate — ■ 

PINK  STOCKINGS 
They  are  known  to  you  all,  they  are 

teen  by  you  all. 
They  fill  up  the  streets  like  a  rosy 

flood. 

In  winter,  in  summer,  in  spring  and  In 
i  fall, 
Too  often  bespattered  and  stained  with 
mud. 

These  will  I  hate  with  a  lasting  hate, 
Point  at  and  scoff  at  early  and  late, 
I  will  never  conceal  my  hate — 
PINK  STOCKINGS! 


"Will  Premier" 

K  correspondent  of  a  periodic: 
devoted  to  theatrical  interests,  \  • 
riety,  by  name,  announcing  the  pi 
duction  of  a  play,  said  "it  will  P". 
mier"   at   a   certain   Pl'^f  •  ^T'^V 
agents  have  long  spoken  of  the 
performances  of  a  play  as  a  P- 
miere"  and  the  word  as  a  noun  h; 
found  its  way  into  respectable  bn- 
lish  dictionaries.  The  rhetoricians; 
the  theatre  also  prefer  the  adjec  r 
"premier"  to  "first."  And  so  th. 
have  distorted  the  meaning  of  t. 
word    "pretentious."    ^^hen  tht 


10  buy  tlial  tile  protluctioi;  is 
ule,  siimptuoua,  or  otherwise 
dititiiijTuished  from  other  shows. 
(The  play  is  often  "pretentious"  in 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word.)  Who 
knows?  The  verb  "to  premier"  may 
yet  be  acccepted  as  a  word  "in  good 
and  regular  standing,"  to  quote 
from  the  old-fashioned  letter  of  one 
church  recommendng  a  male  or  fe- 
male member  to  a  sister  church. 

If  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  others 
have  been  scolding  the  English  for 
slovenly  pronunciation  of  their  lan- 
guage on  or  off  the  stage,  so  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Sheffield  Univer- 
sity has  been  lecturing  his  fellow 
countrymen  on  their  loose  and  un- ; 
schoLii  ly  phrases.  He  complained  | 
of  "catch-words,"  which  means  "a 
word  which  people  use  without 
thinking."  He  quoted  as  a  shocking- 
example  "good-by-ee"  for  "good- 
bye," which  "does  not  afford  high 
testimony  to  our  intellectual  dis- 
crimination." Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  the 
accomplished  dramatic  critic  of  the  : 
London  Times,  rather  .fastidious  in  i 
his  tastes,  literary,  theatrical,  so- 
cial, finds  a  charm  in  catchwords  be- 
cause they  can  be  used  without 
thinking.  "We  cannot  for  every  mo- 
ment of  our  lives  be  thinking.  And 
they  gratify  the  social  instinct; 
show  that  we  ai-e  members  one  of 
another,  not  beasts  kept  in  separate 
cages." 

They  seldom  endure,  these  catch- 
words; they  are  overworked;  they 
finally  become  intolerable — even  now 
many  are_  weary  of  "this  gesture" 
and  "it  intrigued  me";  others -spring 
up  and  have  their  season. 

The  technical  vocabulary  of  the 
theatre  and  that  of  the  concert  hall 
are  limited.  Even  Mr.  Walkley  ob- 
jects to  the  "misuse"  of  "convinc- 
ing"; "Mr.  A.  as  Claude  Melnotte, 

iwas  hardly  convincing."  "As 
though  the  cost  of  stage  preserva- 
tion were  a  ratiocinative  process, 
proceeding  syllogistically,  and  lead- 
ing up  to  a  final  Q.  E.  D.!"  "Arrest- 
ing" and  "amazing,"  Mr.  Walkley 
finds  overdone,  and  he  admits  that 
ho  himself  is  too  fond  of  writing 
'  lelight,"  "subtle,"  "engaging." 

Was  it  Dean  Swift  who  said  that 
levery  man  writes  his  own  English? 
{Every  man  certainly  speaks  his.  The 
would-be  genteel  are  more  to  be 
feared  in  tinkering  the  language 
than  the  countryman  or  the  rough- 
neck. "Casket"  for  "coffin"  is  more 
[offensive  than  a  bucolic  phrase  or 
'an  expressive  slang  term  of  the 
day.  "Will  premier"  is  born  of  an 
attempt  to  be  simultaneously  ele- 
gant and  concise.  It  is  a  vile  phrase. ; 

We  here  thank  the  unkno\v-n  corre- 
'  spondent  who  has  sent  us  a  copy  cf 
-  6  Black  Avenger   of  the  Spanish 
1 ;  or,  The  Fiend  of  Blood." 
I  piiner-covered  octavo  was  published  in 
I  Boston  by  F.  Gleason,  Flag  of  Union 
Office,  corner  of  Court  and  Tremont 
Etroeta,  In  1847.    The  cover  Is  not  so 
flarlngly  alluring  as  those  in  red  and 
yellow   which   adorned   the   stories  of 
highwaymen,  pirates,  buccaneers,  burg- 
lars and  other  men  of  action,  stones 
f  ad    In    happy    school    days  behind 
Mitcncirs  Geography,  which  we  were 
supposed  to  be  studying,  learning  that 
the  French  were  a  gay  and  courteous  I  ( 
people,  given  to  lace,  dancing  and  light  _ 

Yet  the  cover  of  "The  Black  Avenger" 
will  serve.    It  represents  a  man  in  uni-  | 
form   standing   on   a   little   rook   snr-  ; 
rounded  by  raging  billows.    In  his  right  | 
hand  he  holds  upright  a  cutlass;  In  his  | 
left,    a   black   flag    on    which    is  the 
legend:     "Death  to  the  Spaniard."  In 
the  distance  are  vessels,  one  of  them 
sinking.    Underneath  the  picture  of  this 
sanguinary    person,    who    sports  two 
feathei-s    in    his    hat,    a  loose-Howing 
cravat,  a  sort  of  petticoat  and  a  short 
Jacket,  also  shoe  buckles,  is  printed: 

"Francisco  Solonois,  the  dreaded  Buca- 
nler"  (sic). 

The  cover  Informs  us  that  this  novel 
WM  a  JlOO  prize  tale. 

The  writer  of  the  preface  was  not 
willing  that  the  reader  should  think 
this  portrait  a  fancy  sketch.  "The  like- 
ness which  adorns  this  work;  we  have 


procured  from  iin  eiiBrHvInc  publl!<li.Ml 
In  his  own  time,  and  It  Is  supposed  to 
bo  very  nrciirato.  It  almost  HpcukH 
hla  chiiraotcr.  In  the  cold  haughtiness 
of  his  looks.  In  the  firm  romproHslon  of 
the  chlfellod  lip.  In  eai  h  stern  llnni- 
mcnt.  you  can  rend  tho  man  who  kt\ov/ 
not  mercy,  whoso  heart  wns  ns  hnrd 
as  his  Iron  will,  which  always  bent 
'  man.  ny,  and  even  clrcumptiinces  to  his 
pleasure." 

"Ay."    Note  the  firm  rhetorical  touch. 

"But  If  the  reader  would  know  more 
of  him  and  his  terrible  ihnracter,  he 
iiinHt  trace  our  pen  through  the  follow- 
ing pages." 


Wo  hasten  to  say  that  the  author  of 
"The  Black  Avenger"  was  "Ned  Bunt- 
I  line."  This  name  In  all  probability 
'  means  nothing  to  the  younger  genera- 
j  tlon,  but  In  our  boyhood  It  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with.  Books  of  reference 
are  not  now  at  h.uid,  but  we  believe 
Buntllne"a  name  was  IC.  C.  Z.  Judson. 
or  was  It  E.  Z.  C.  Judson— we  have 
forgotten  the  rules  of  permutation  and 
combination.  The  initials  wore  pre- 
faced by  "Col  ,"  for  Judson  served  gal- 
lantly In  the  civil  war.  He  wrote  many 
thrillers,  and,  alas,  w.ts  for  a  time  at 
least  a  personal  friend  of  the  Demon 
Kum. 

Ho  might  have  said  with  Byron  that 
description  was  his  forte,  whether  the 
subject  was  a  landscape,  a  marine  view, 
the  beauty  of  a  woman  or  a  scene  of 
good  fighting. 

Francisco  had  been  stolen  and  sold  as 
a  servant  to  Don  Enrico  Larranaga, 
Governor  of  Cuba,  but,  treated  kindly, 
he  had  many  advantages  and  spoke 
French  and  Spanish  fluently.  Then 
there  was  the  Governor's  daughter,  a 
fair  and  queenly  girl.  Francisco  little 
thought  that  "his  passionate  dream  of 
love  was  reciprocated — that  she,  the 
proud,  beautiful,  peerless  Medora,  the 
daughter  of  the  haughty  Governor  of 
Cuba,  would  condescend  to  look  upon  .a 
slave,  an  unknown,  friendless,  helpless, 
nameless  youth.  Long  and  secretly 
nourished  he  his  passion,  but  like  the 
hidden  fire  in  a  volcano,"  etc.  Father 
interfered  and  Francisco  turned  pirate. 
Then  the  fun  began.  Medora  was  with 
him,  but  not  wholly  approving: 

"Oh,  what  power  hath  woman  in  her 
tears!  In  anger  she  is  powerless;  in 
scorn  she  is  harmless;  but  In  tears  she 
is  resistless! 

"  'Be  not  sad,  oh,  my  beautiful,  my 
own!  I  soon  will  quit  the  wild  life  which 
now  from  necessity  I  lead,'  said  the 
pirate  chief  tenderly,  as  he  pressed  a 
burning  kiss  upon  slier  spotless  brow. 

"  'Soon?  Oh,  why  not  now?  What 
need  have  we  of  wealth?  A  simple  cot 
in  the  wilderness  with  you  by  my  side 
were  far  greater  bli.ss  than  a  residence 
amid  the  luxuries  of  a  palace,  when  I 
am  so  often  separated  from  you,  who 
are  ever  in  danger,  and  surrounded  with 
peril.'  " 


■Th.'  Si.rrire  iituain«r,"  !>>•  j  ji 


a  ): 


r  th*  remal.  ritkpoekei. 
N«w  York  City."  by  B, 

■  ion.  the  Lily  off  Le«ln». 
to".         I     i:.irker,  r>q.  " 

"Tho  Nun  of  St.  Ursula;  or  the  Burn- 
ing of  the  Convent;  a  Romance  of  Mt 
Bcnodlcl,"  by  Harry  Ilasel. 

And  those  are  only  a  few  title*  out  of 
80  named. 

rt.  nark.  r.  Esq  :  a  fertile  writer  la 
lli.Me  a  coniplote  set  of  his  works  In  tho 
Iio.-iton  I'ublU-  J.lbrary  or  In  the  Athe- 
naeum? 

Wo  hei.rtlly  recommend  "The  Black 
AvrniTtr"  for  summer,  fall,  spring  or 
wmter  reading.  We  commend  It  esne- 
cially  for  Its  high  moral  tone. 

'■O   thus  may  all  of  our  life  dramn.^ 
end  In  Joy  and  peace;  If  clouds  our  early 
,   paths  obscure,  o,   may  they  servo  to 
J  make  us  pure,  and  prepare  us  for  good 
things  thereafter!" 

A  noble  eentlmont,  even  If  the  rhoto- 
ric  limps  at  the  end.  and  la  without 
rnythm. 


Medora  was  torn  from  him;  his  merry 
men  of  the  garrison  were  slaughtered, 
when  he  was  away  in  quest  of  gain; 
father  had  got  in  his  work.  As  for 
Francisco: 

"His  eyes  were  blood-shot;  his  face 
pale  as  If  the  cold  hand  of  death  had 
been  laid  upon  it;  his  lips  were  livid, 
and  an  expression  so  fiendish  had  gath- 
ered upon  his  face  that  even  they,  pi- 
rates, devils  incarnate  as  they  were, 
even  they  shuddered  with  horror.  Once 
again  he  glanced  upward  to  the  flag 
which  waved  its  ebon  folds  above  his 
head,  then  slowly  sank  down  upon  his 
knees  amid  the  corses  of  his  fallen 
garrison,  and  as  he  pressed  that  blood- 
stained dagger  to  his  Hps,  he  breathed 
this  fearful  OATH:  'Blood  for  blood- 
ay,  for  each  drop  of  her  precious  blood, 
rivers  shall  flow  their  revenge!  Death 
to  the  Spaniards!  Oh,  my  Medora,  thou 
Shalt  be  avenged!'  Then  turning  to  his 
men  and  pointing  to  the  flag  above 
them,  he  cried,  'Haul  down  that  death 
flag  and  go  nail  It  to  ray  ship's  mast- 
head; ay  nail  it  there,  for  never  shall 
it  cease  to  wave  while  I  live.  Now  ye 
shall  be  pirates;  ay.  ye  may  drink 
blood  and  eat  flesh  if  ye  will,  for  your 
chieftain  lives  orly  for  revenge.'  " 

As  an  "Ay-ayer,"  our  Francisco  was 
a  success,  as  Artemus  Ward  would  have 
said. 

For  over  80  pages  Buntllne  tells  the 
story  of  Francisco's  incredible  adven- 
tures, his  -crrible  revenge,  his  Hnal  hap- 
piness. The  pages  drip  with  mystery 
and  gore. 

Where's  your  Joseph  Conrad  now? 


"The  Blaclt  Avenger"  was  one  of  a 
long  series  In  Gleason's  list  of  publica- 
tions.  We  should  like  to  read: 

"The  Virtuous  Wife ;  or  the  Ijlbertlne 
Detected,  a  tale  of  Boston  and  Vicinity," 
by  Miss  Emma  Rosewood.  And  to  think 
that  In  1847  one  could  purchase  it  for 
12',2  cents! 

"The  .Sea  Serpent,  or  the  Queen  of  the 
Coral  Cave,"  by  B.  Barker.  Esq. 

"The  Belle  of  Boston;  or  the  Rival 
Students  of  Cambridge,"  by  Harry 
Hazel. 

"The  Widow's  Bridal ;  or  the  Signal 
Light  of  the  Sands ;  a  Legend  of  the 
Gay  Head  Indians"  by  B.  Barker.  Esq.' 
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Platforms.  A  good  many  years  age 
a  delegate  from  Chelsea,  Vt.,  returned 
from  a  political  convention.  Asked  at 
tho  store,  "How  about  the  platform  " 
he  replied,  '"Twas  a  good  platform,  a 
first  rate  platform,  but  we  pruned  It  of 
Its  most  Inherent  qualities." 

SONQ 

In  Allah's  house  I  have  a  room, 

.\  little  room  have  I; 
And  I  can  watch  His  garden  bloom. 

And  gaze  upon  the  sky. 

And  I  can  hear  His  choristers 
That  sing  on  every  bough; 

And  I  among  His  worshipers 
Learn  what  to  praise,  and  how. 

And  I  can  look  up  on  the  great 

And  still  contented  be — 
INIy  little  room  above  His  gate 

Is  paradise  to  me. 

LAURA  BLACKBURN. 

HOW'S  THIS,  WATS0N7 

(Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item) 
My  wife,  MISS  MTNNIK  E.  WILDER, 
has  left  my  bed  and  board  and  I  shall 
not  be  responsible  for  her  bills. 

MR.  R.  A.  BRADLEY. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

THE  "H'S"  HAVE  IT  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
Among  the  songs  of  the  "Old  How-  j 
ard"  T  have  not  seen  mentioned  one 
.=ung  by  a  gentleman  most  evidently 
/rom  London.  I  remember  only  one; 
verse:  | 
France  'as  the  Lily,  *  I 

Hengland  the  Rose. 

Ileverybody  knows  where  the  Shamrock 

grows; 
Scotland  the  Thistle. 
That  blooms  on  the  'ill. 
But  Harrierlca'a  hemblem  Isthe  Wl-o-Iet 
Nantucket.  H. 

OPENED  BY  INADVERTENCE 

(Received  by  Manager  of  the  Auditorium 
Hotel,  Chicago) 
Coleman,  Mich  Hotel!  Dep  Chicago, 
III.  Dear  Sur  Mr.  Prop — as  I  know  you 
Want  the  Best  Veal  calfs  Is  Why  I 
Rite  you.  on  my  stock  farm  I  Have ' 
tomenny  Male  calves  this  year  So  I 
Have  decided  to  Veal  2  of  them  they 
will  Be  Ready  When  4  or  K  weeks  Old 
and  should  dress  2  Hundred  they  are 
from  Registered  cattle  and  al.so  Tested 
and  Will  Run  With  the  Cowss  Until 
Vealed  What  wood  you  Pay  for  calfs 
LIko  those  If  you  Want  them.  Rite  me. 

ADD  "ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCA- 
TION" 

(From  the  Conway,  X.   H.,  Reporter) 
Cupid  seems  quite  busy  among  our 
educational   forces.      Rumors  of  mar- 
riages are  prevalent  as  well  as  symp- 
toms of  the  same  condition. 


IN  OLD  VERMONT 

The  Vermont  publicity  bureau  has  Is- 
sued a  pamphlet  on  the  "Lakes  of 
Eastern  Vermont."  Is  there  any 
pamphlet  about  the  rivers  of  that  beau- 
tiful state,  the  only  state,  we  believe, 
that  during  the  civil  war  paid  Its  debts 
In  gold?  We  should  like  to  know  It 
there  was  good  reason  for  the  name. 
Onion  river.  Montpeller  on  the  Onion. 
The  more  euphonious  name  for  the  river 
Is  Wlnooskl,  which  Is  compounded  of 
two  Indian  words:  "Winoos,"  onions  or 
leeks,  and  "Kl,"  land.  So  far  so  good. 
But  did  the  Indians  grow  onions  there, 
or  were  the  onions  wild,  not  to  say 
fierce?  The  excellent  Zadocn  Thomp.son 
in  his  "Gazetteer  of  Vermont"  wrote: 
"Considering  the  Indian  name  prefer- 
able In  every  respect,  to  Its  translation 
'Onion,'  we  have  given  It  the  preference 
through  the  whole  of  our  work,  and  we 
hope  the  time  Is  not  distant  when  It 
will  be  In  general  use."  (This  was 
written  In  1842.)     The   Wlnooskl  was 


t"     '     :        \  ■      ,     (.  \S  .      ,u,:,      r.  ,,,(  a 

Statement  to  that  effect  In  •ome  of  (he 
newspapers. 

CHURCH  AND  JAIL 
Mrs.   Marlon  (ionveneur  In  her  vol- 
ume  of  reminiscences  entitled  "As  I 
Remember"  tells  of  her  meeting  the 

Rev.  Dr.  John  McElroy,  who  end*d  his 
useful  snd  honorable  life  In  I8T7  at 
Frederick,  Md.  "Hi.  proudly  announced 
that  It  was  his  blrthd«>  and  that  he 
was  69  years  of  age.  1  knew  him  to  b« 
much  older,  and  my  words  of  astonish* 
ment  evidently  rouiied  hl-i  senses,  for 
realising  that  he  hsd  reversed  tlis  ng- 
ures  he  corrected  himself  by  adding' 
•1  mean  nlnety-sU.'  At  that  time  h* 
was  quite  active" 

We  are  Indebted  to  "Balie"  for  the 
quotation     He  udda: 

"Many  people.  Catholics  and  other- 
wise, of  Boston  hBvo  pleasant  m*morles 
of  meeting  Father  McElroy.  The  money 
for  the  starting  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  collected 
chiefly  by  the  "people  of  old  fit.  .Mary's 
on  Endlcott  street.  The  original  nten- 
llon  was  to  build  a  church  on  the  old 
Leverett  street  jail  grounds,  but  many 
of  the  neighborhood  objected  to  lUt 
erection  of  a  churrh  of  tho  old  faith  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Protestant  homes 
They  could  stand  a  Jail  where  Dr 
Webster  and  other  life  slayers  were 
executed,  but  they  would  not  endure  a 
Catholic  church,  so  the  land  on  which 
the  Jail  stood  was  sold  and  F.-ither  Mc- 
Elroy found  the  ground  on  Harrison 
avenue  where  tho  Churrh  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  now  stand.<i  and 
ministers  lo  large  congregations.  How- 
ever, there  Is  now  a  Catholic  church  on 
Chambers  street,  not  far  from  the  old 
jail  grounds,  of  which  Father  James 
Heaney  Is  the  devoted  pastor  and 
where  Cardinal  William  Henry  O'Connel] 
was  for  a  time  a  curate  before  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  received  hit 
religious  training  to  take  charge  of  the 
American  College  In  the  PapaJ  City." 

The  jail  of  which  "Baize"  writes  re- 
mained in  Leverett  street  until  1S5I. 
It  was  completed  In  1822  when  the  old 
stone  Jail  In  Court  street  was  taken 
down.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the 
Leverett  street  jail  were  composed  of 
blocks  of  hewn  stono  clamped  together 
with  iron;  "between  the  courses  loos* 
cannon  balls  were  laid  in  cavities  hol- 
lowed out  for  the  purpose."  Debtors 
were  confined  In  It.  and,  even  under 
bail,  could  not  go  out  of  the  ward  In 
which  if  was  situated.  If  they  did 
their  bonds  were  forfeited  and  the 
bondsmen  paid  the  entire  claim.  Court 
street  was  known  In  early  times  (1634- 
1708)  as  Prison  lane.  In  1708,  from 
Washington  to  the  head  of  Hanover,  It 
was  called  Queen  street;  from  Sudbury 
to  Bowdoln  square  It  was  called  Cam- 
bridge. In  nSS  the  street  was  knowTi 
as  Court. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

(.Tournal  Amerl.'an  Medical  Ass  n) 
The  honored  guest  arose  to  speak, 
and  was  greeted  with  a  cheer  that 
shook  the  room.  Some  way  or  other, 
after  that  cheer,  he  never  could  get 
some  of  the  guests  quieted  down  again. 
A  half  dozen  or  so  of  them  Insisted  In 
talking  loudl.v  among  themselves.  The 
spealcer  could  scarcely  make  himself 
heard.  All  at  once,  one  man  who  had 
had  more  than  enough  to  drink  and 
had  fallen  asleep,  began  to  snore  loudly. 
There  were  laughs,  and  the  speaker 
!ooked  greatly  annoyed.  Reaching  for 
his  gavel  the  toastmastor  rapped  upon 
the  table  for  fome  semblance  of  order. 
But  In  his  enthusiasm  he  rapped  en- 
tirely too  hard  and' the  gavel  broke  In 
two.  One  piece  bounced  across  the 
table  and  struck  the  sleeping  member 
squarely  on  the  head.  Ho  roused  a  bit, 
looked  about  him.  and  then  shouted: 

"Hit  me  again!  I  can  atiU  hear 
him!" 

A  Locomotive  in  Tones 


When  the  announcement  was 
iriafle  that  a  new  orchestral  work 
entitled,  "Pacific,"  by  Arthur  Hon- 
egger  would  be  pro(iuced  in  Paris, 
one  naturally  supposed  that  it 
would  portray  in  tones  impressions 
derived  from  the  calm  or  passion  of 
that  great  ocean,  with  pleasing  epi- 
sodes: as  the  introduction  of  a  sen- 
sual dance  by  South  Sea  Islanders, 
or  an  elegy  in  honor  of  Samoan 
Stevenson.  When  the  piece  came  to 
performance,  it  was  found  that 
"Pacific"  was  the  name  of  a  loco- 
motive engine  and  the  composer's 
aim  was  to  give  by  his  music  the 
impression  of  gigantic  strength. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  foolish 
imitation,  no  "choo-choo,"  ringing 
of  bell  or  shriek  of  whistle,  no  joy- 
ous greeting  or  sad  parting  at  a 
railway  station.  There  is  no  report 


.Kil  may  i  -  >    i  .o.     There  are 
empty  seats,    but  do   they  offor  me  a 

urt? 

I  "If  they  did  not  know  me,  I  would 
i  not  bo  so  surprised  at  their  heartless- 
ness.  It  may  he  that  to  a  stranger  iny 
■kPP«aranoe  Is  not  prepossessing,  es- 
pecially In  these  days  of  hold-ups.  I 
do  not  ■wear  sport"  clothes  In  the  coun- 
try, la  fact,  my  trousers  are  patched, 
my  shoos  need  whitening,  my  cravat  is 
a  string,  yet  the  honesty  of  my  face 
should  allay  suspicion,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so.  the  Intellectual  lire  blazing  in  my 
eyes  should  command  respect.  These 
motorists  should  be  honored  by  my  ac- 
.  vepiance  of  an  invitation. 
!  "Vet  1  have  observed  in  the  city  that 
!  when  a  young  and  desirablo  young 
'  woman  enters  a  street  car  and  looks 
about  for  a  seat,  she  shuns  the  vacant 
'  one  by  me.  Have  I  an  evil  atmosphere? 
I  bathe;  I  do  not  carry  a  dead  cigar  or 
cigarette  in  my  hand;  I  do  not  use  any 
perfume;  1  do  not  wash  my  hands  in 
scented  soap;  but  she  shuns  me  as  if  I 
were  a  leper  and  were  crying  out  "Un- 
clean, unclean!' 

"'These  things  are  hard  to  bear,  yet 
aa  I  trudge  home,  now  and  then  stum- 
bling a^ong  the  sidewalks  of  Clamport, 
dodging  some  young  and  furious  bicy- 
clist, I  console  myself  by  thinking  that 
riches  have  wings;  that  the  haughtiest 
motor  car  may  lose  a  tire  or  smash 
against  a  tree  or  telephone  pole:  that 
the  passengers  in  their  mad  flight  do 
not  know  the  beauties  of  dunes  and 
marshes,  the  glory  of  the  sea;  that  they 
do  not  have  time  to  read  the  virtues  of 
the  gasoline,  clothing,  tea  houses,  inns, 
cinema  theatres,  antique  shops  trum- 
peted in  blaring  letters  on  the  billboards 
that  these  devourers  of  time  and  space 
may  yet  furnish  me  rich  material  for 
my  colossal  work,  as  yet,  alas,  unpub- 
lished." 


bus    charged  four 
street    to  City 


FOND  RECOLLECTION 

(For  As  the  World  Wag's) 
When  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 
young. 

Cars  ran  on  Temple  Place, 
Though  now  there's  left  no  trace. 
The  girls  wore  crinolines  and  shawls. 
And  did  <their  hair  In  waterfalls. 
The  children  hooked  their  sleighrides  In 
a  pung. 

To  which  about  a  dozen  urchins  hung. 
Upon  the  street  we  never  heard 
An  absolutely  foreign  word. 
In  fact.  It  would  have  seemed  ab- 
surd. 

Since    everybody    spoke    the  English 
tongue. 

Por  oyster  stews  we  used  to  go 
To  Copeland'3   down  on  Tremont 
row, 

WTien  you  and  I  and  all  the  ■world  were 
young. 

When  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 

young, 

Folks  flocked  from  near  and  far 

To  M.  Salom's  Bazaar 
Flint  Peaslee  ran  a  candy  store. 

And  prizes  gave  of  cash  galore. 
For  every  dollar  bill  a  bell  was  rung. 
As  If  It  were  a  trap  that  had  (been 
sprung. 

The  street-cars  ran  on  four-horse 
time. 

The  way  they  packed  us  was  a 
crime, 

Although  they  didn't  charge  a  dime. 
For  if  they  had  we'd  know  that  we'd 
,        been  stung. 

We  purchased  ulstera  at  Oak  Hall, 
That  never  would  wear  out  at  all, 
When  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 
young. 

When  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 
young. 

The  circus — B.  Lent's — 
Took  all  our  hoarded  cents. 
The  old  Aquarial  Gardens  too. 
The  white  whale  and  the  kangaroo. 
And  curios  we  liked  to  roam  among. 
To  watch  the  monkeys  as  they  skipped 
and  swung. 
The     Morris     Brothers'  Minstrel 
Show 

■Was  where  we  always  liked  to  go, 
Especially  when   "The  Mocking  Bird" 
was  sung. 
And  waxworks  gave  us  great  de- 
light. 

Succeeded  by  a  sleepless  night. 
When  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 
young. 

When  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 
youngT 

The  Punch  and  Judy  Show 
V,'a.s  strictly  all  the  go. 
■We  used  to  run  to  every  Are 
To  get  there  first  was  our  desire. 
We   scooted  when   the   flrebells  were 
rung, 

''He  bells  with  such  a  turbulence  of 
ton^e. 

Acro.ss  the  Common  we  would  coast, 
"With  speed  of  which  we  used  to 
boast. 

A  mile  a  minvite — ^well,  almost, 
">ille  shrieking  malda  to  steady  steer- 


ers  clung. 
The  Hathorn 
t'ents  fare 
l'>om  Canton 
square, 

Wlien  you  and  I  and  all  the  world  were 
young. 

QUINCT  KIRBY. 

HOW  ABOUT  A  STOMACH  SUIT 
CASE? 

(FVom  The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  via  X) 
Bob    curls    from    your    hair,  $2.50. 
Handbags  from  your  inner  tubes,  $1.60. 
Hy.  637S-W. 


DUSTING    OFF   THE    OLD  ONES 
WITHOUT  SHAME 

(Prom  an  Exchange) 
Overheard  in  a  soft-drink  parlor: 
First  customer;  "Shay,  do  you  know 

Jim  Green?" 
Second    customer:    "No,    what's  his 

name?" 

First  customer:  "'Who?" 


AMEN"  TO  THIS 

and  "Williams  of 


WE  DO  NOT  SAY 

"Roses  of  Williams' 
Rose" 

Give  us  a  rest,  with  your  tales  of  woes. 
We've  had  quite  enough  of  your  twaddle, 

Lord  knows, 
Tou've  made  us  qultei  bilious,  uneasy, 

morose. 

So  enough!    Talsez-vous!    Cut  it  out! 
Adios!  SAND-WICH. 

Our  correspondent  Is  evidently  not  a 
man  of  fine  feeling.  He  has  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  working  people.  We 
lent  a  compassionate  ear  to  thei  sorro'ws, 
of  Rose  and  her  (presumably)  fair  sis- 
ters. In  happier  days  there  was  a  So- 
ciety (Incorporated)  in  Boston  for  pro- 
viding working  girls  with  a  hot  bird  and 
a  cold  bottle.    Has  It  disbanded? 

Those  who  complain  of  a  rainy  June 
should  live  in  Singapore,  where,  as  trav- 
elers tells  us,  the  year  long  it  is  raining, 
has  just  left  off  raining  or  is  about  to 
rain;  or  they  might  settle  in  Cherra- 
panje,  India,  where  the  mean  annual  fall 
is  between  400  :  nd  500  inches; -or  so- 
journ in  Sura  in  the  Fiji  islands,,  ■where  ■ 
it  onsa  rained  ?8  Inches  In  H  hours.   _  , 


"RolUcking  good  humor  that  keep.^  aj 
good  part  of  the  audience  in  laughter 
during  most  of  the  performance  eu- 
■iitles  t'ie  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre  bill  this 
week  to  b»  characterized  as  "good  fun," 
— the  purpose  of  vaudeville  generally. 

Deagon  &  Mack,  in  an  original  com- 
edy skit  full  ot  nonsense,  are  one  of 
those  teams  that  keep  an  audience 
chuckling  or  howling  with  delight  m 
alternation.  Others  who  succeed  in  giv- 
ing good  entertainment  and  helping  the 
?.udience  to  forget  the  warhi  weather 
.nclude  Joe  Rome  and  Uou  Gaut,  the 
"long  and  short  of  it,"  and  B.  C.  Hil- 
liam  and  company,  in  take-offs  on 
■jiusical  comedies. 

Then,  for  drama,  there  is  an  act  by 
A  melia.  Bingham  and  her  Company.  Bits 
from  X>a  Tosca  and  Mme.  Sans  Gene 
are  presented  effectively.  , 

The  other  acts  include  a  roller  skate 
"thriller"  by  Mack  &  La  Rue,  "Songs  [ 
and   the   Girl,"    by   O'Rourke   &  Jack- 
son,  Duci  De  Kerekarto.  violin  virtuoso 
and  the  Three  Longtlelds  in  an  equili- |' 
bristle  novelty.  j 

J    PARK     THEATRE>-"Se:;ieta,"  the 
screen  version  of  the  stage  success  of 
Rudolph    Besier    and    May  Edginton, 
which  had  successful  runs  in  both  New  ! 
York  and  London.    Picture  produced  by  j 
Joseph    M.    Schenck   and    directed   by ! 
Frank  Borzage.  The  players: 

>fary  CarOton  Xortnar  Talmadg<> 

.rohn   Orlton  Buif^np  O'Brien 

S'lsnu  PatTersoTi  rilal 

Mi-8.  .Marlowp  .  .  .Rmlly  Fltzroy 

Bllzabeth   Canning  Olalre  McDowell 

Mrs.   Manwarinif .  .   Gertrude  Astor 

John  Oaiiton,  .Tr.  '. .  

Francis  Feene.v  and  George  Cow'l 

Blanche  Carlton  Alloc  Day 

Bob  Harvey  Clark 

Dootor  McGovern   Charles  Oglej 

William   .Marlowe  '  Oorge  NichoU| 

PwOil-x>rt  Cart'ton  Frank  Klllottl 

Audrey  Charlton   1 

May  Giraol  and  Clarissa  Spflwyn^ne! 

Doctor  .^rbuthnot  ■Winter  Hall 

Robert  Carlton  Winston  Miller 

I.a<ly   I^essington  Florence  WIx 

I'>n-tire  musical  setting  by  Caroline  B.  Niohola 
Margaret  Lawrence  played  the  lead- 
ing role  in  this  piece,  which  had  a  long 
run  In  New  York.  It  experienced  simi- 
lar success  in  London.  "The  role  affords 
unlimited  opportunities  for  an  actress, 
for  the  action  of  the  play  covers  a  peri- 
od from  1867  to  1922,  each  act  depicting 
vital  scenes  in  the  life  of  Mary  Mar- 
lowe. The  play  was  In  three  acts  with  j 
a  prologue  and  epilogue. 

Mary  Marlowe  Is  In  love  with  one  of 
the  clerks  In  her  wealthy  father's  Lon- 
don office.  The  match  Is  naturally  op- 
posed, so  there  Is  an  elopement  to 
America.  Here  John  Carlton  and  his 
wife  live  on  a  ranch  and  meet  with  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  ot  such  a  life. 
There  Is  the  birth  and  death  of  their 


first  born,  ,.  .  >  ,  .t  melodramanc 
battle  with  a  band  of  outlaws  who  make 
a  night  attack  on  the  barricaded  home. 
Mary  Marlowe  proves  herself  a  heroine 
by  battling  with  the  Invaders  and  aiding 
her  husband  with  the  use  of  fireanns. 

Then  the  scene  changes  to  London  IS 
years  later.  John  Carlton  has  returned 
to  England  a  wealthy  mp>e.  There  is 
the  talk  of  Parliament.  Mary  Carlton 
Is  happy  with  him  and  their  four  chil- 
dren. Word  comes  that  John  has  been 
unfaithful  to  her  and  there  follows  a 
dramatic  meeting  between  Mrs.  Maln- 
warlng,  the  woman  in  the  case,  and 
Mary  Carlton.  She  departs  when  she 
learns  that  John  Is  really  in  love  with 
his  wife.  Mary  patiently  listens  to  him 
while  he  tells  of  his  unfaithfulness  at 
other  times.  He  declares,  however, 
that  he  has  always  loved  her.  Then 
comes  what  was  the  epilogue  of  the 
play,  where  John  Carlton  lies  seriously 
ill  while  his  wife  faithfully  and  ten- 
derly watches  over  him.  She  still  an- 
.swers  to  his  every  beck  and  call.  The 
doctor  reports  his  recovery  quite  pos- 
sible, and  the  play  and  picture  end 
here.  Both  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of 
the  play  Introduce  the  scenes  where 
Mary  Marlowe,  now  an  old  woman, 
nurses  her  sick  htfsband.  The  three 
acts  of  the  play  and  the  main  part  of 
the  picture  comprise  her  reminiscences 
as  she  reads  over  her  diary,  "My  Se- 
crets." 

Norma  Talmadge  is  seen  at  her  best 
in  this  picture.  She  is  delightfully 
pretty  as  the  young  girl  in  hoopskirts 
of  the  fiO's  and  is  not  afraid  of  allow- 
ing herself  to  become  less  attractive 
as  the  older  woman.  While  many 
motion  picture  actresses  ai-e  able  only 
to  look  the  part,  Miss  Talmadge  acted 
the  various  periods  in  Mary  Marlowe's 
life  with  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
role.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  when 
she  was  at  her  best.  She  has  some 
charming  scenes  with  light  comedy 
touches  as  the  young  girl. 

She  never  over  acts,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities are  many  in  the  several  melo- 
dramatic scenes.  Eugene  O'Brien,  who 
is  seen  opposite  Miss  Talmadge  for  the 
first  time  in  tAVo  years,  does  some  good 
work  as  John  Carlson,  although  the 
public  will  hardl.v  consider  this  an  ideal 
role  for  him.  The  whole  production 
shows  careful  direction  and  the  picture 
is  one  of  the  finest  seen  here  in  many  a 
day. 

There  was  a  musical  prologue  rather 
poorly  staged  last  evening  which  in  no 
way  added  to  the  picture.  Better  light- 
ing and  a  less  crowded  stage  might  help 
it. 

The  engagement  of  "Secrets"  is  un- 
limited. A.  F. 

Greek  Music  for 
Moderns 

By  Philip  Hale 


Greek  Themes  in  Modern  Musical 
Settings.  By  Albert  A.  Stanley,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

IN  his  introduction,  Professor  Stanley, 
composer,  teacher,  conductor,  and  for 
many  years  director  of  the  School  of 
Music,  University  of  Michigan,  discusses 
sanely  the  perplexing  questions  concern- 
ing the  music  performed  in  the  theatres  of 
ancient  Greece.  He  frankly  admits  that 
after  all  the  laborious  researches  and  the 
ingenious  hypotheses,  ignorance  of  the  art 
greatly  outstrips  knowledge.  To  translate 
the  art  of  one  age  into  terms  of  another  is 
no  easy  task.  The  hearers  of  the  19th 
century  had  not  the  ears  that  first  heard 
the  music  of  Bach,  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
Couperin,  Mozart.  Even  if  the  ancient 
Grecian  music  by  study  of  Aristoxenus 
and  Plutarch,  and  by  accepting  the  theo- 
ries of  modern  writers  as  Westphal  and 
Laloy,  were  revivified,  or  if  a  reasonable 
approximation  were  achieved,  the  hearers 
of  today  could  not  possibly  receive  the 
impression  that  moved  and  thrilled  the 
audience  of  the  old  tragedians. 

To  go  back  to  Professor  Stanley's  val- 
uable introductory  remarks.  His  discus- 
sion of  the  ancient  modes  as  related  to  the 
scales  of  the  ultra-moderns,  of  the  ancient 
rhythms  and  idioms  of  the  singers  and  the 
instruments,  is  not  only  for  musical  stu- 
dents; it  should  excite  the  attention  of 
all  those  interested  in  the  dramatic  art. 

The  full  scores  of  the  incidental  music  to 
MacKaye's  "Sappho  and  Phaon,"  the 
"Alcestis"  and  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris" 
of  Euripides  composed  by  Professor  Stan- 
ley for  the  stage  are  published  here  in  clear 
notation,  with  his  arrangement  of  two 


fragments  of  ancient  Greek  music,  his 
score  for  the  Cantica  of  the  "Menaechmi" 
of  Plautus,  and  his  own  symphonic  poem 
"Attis"  (inspired  by  the  poem  of  Catul- 
lus), which  has  been  performed  at  orches- 
tral concerts  in  Ann  Arbor  and  Chicago. 
The  stately  volume  of  385  pages  also 
includes  comments  on  the  music  for  the 
various  plays,  with  chapters  on  the  stage 
setting  and  the  dances  for  "  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris"  by  Herbert  A.  Kenyon,  while  the 
costumes  are  described  by  Orma  F.  But- 
ler. These  chapters  have  reference  to  the 
performance  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1917,  and 
they  are  fully  illustrated. 

Music  for  revivals  of  Greek  plays  has 
been  written  in  England  by  composers  of 
Academic  minds  —  Parratt,  Parry,  Stan- 
ford and  others.  The  late  Abby  Williams 
wrote  in  a  deliberately  archaic  manner. 
Europeans  of  the  Continent    have  also 
composed  either  in  what  they  have  been 
pleased  to  consider  the  Greek  manner,  or 
in  terms  of  the  modern  concert  hall.  De 
Quincey,  hearing  Mendelssohn's  music 
for  "Antigone,"  wrote  mockingly  that  it 
came  from  the  Synagogue.  In  the  United 
States  neither  Paine  for  "CEdipus  Rex," 
nor  Walter  Damrosch  for  plays  of  Eurip- 
ides   and    Sophocles  attempted    to  be 
purely  Grecian.  Was  the  Greek  tragedy  a 
blend  of  Italian  opera  and  melodrama,  as 
some  insist?  The  Florentine  gentlemen  of 
1600  thought  that  by  inventing  opera 
they  would  revive  Greek  tragedy.  Do 
composers  today  think  that  by  having  a 
chorus  sing  in  unison,  eschewing  har- 
mony, except  the  simplest,  in  accom- 
paniment employing  only  flutes,  harps, 
clarinets,  they  can  arouse  the  emotions  as 
they  were  aroused  in  Athens  when  the 
Great  Three  flourished? 

Our  ears  are  accustomed  to  impressive 
sonority  and  piquant  or  gorgeous  orches- 
tration. Richard  Strauss  with  his  "Elek- 
tra"  is  far  from  being  Grecian;  Massenet's 
feverish,  exciting  overture  to  "Phedre"  is 
hardly  in  the  spirit  of  Racine.  Professor 
Stanley  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  an- 
cient emotions  are  to  be  stirred  in  the 
breasts  of  a  modern  audience  "the  proc- 
^  esses  must  conform  sufficiently  to  those 
i  conditioning  modern   interpretation  to 
make  possible,  if  not  real  satisfaction,  at 
least  a  degree  of  sympathetic  interest." 
There  should  not  be  harmonic  vagaries 
for  a  simple  melos;  there  should  be  reli- 
ance on  the  unison;  the  instrumental 
figures  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek  idea  of  moderation.  He  chose  the 
clarinet,  not  the  oboe,  to  represent  the 
aulos;  the  former  has  the  superior  tonal 
quality,  when  there  is  a  restricted  instru-  I 
mental  combination,  and  as  his  settings  | 
were  for  amateurs,  with  two  exceptions,  1 
it  was  easier  to  find  competent  clarinet  | 
players.  In  his  symphonic  poem  "Attis" 
he  employs  the  full  modern  orchestra, 
with  the  battery  including  the  tam-tam. 
How  far  he  succeeded  in  awaking  the 
proper  emotions  at  the  performances  of  the 

ancient  plays  cannot  be  judged  except  by 
those  who  were  in  the  audience.  And  for 
stage  music,  as  for  performances  of 
ancient  tragedies  and  comedies,  there 
must  be  a  special  audience  eager  to  be 
impressed. 

The  old  Grecian  and  Roman  spirit  have 
been  eloquently  expressed  in  music  which 
in  no  way  resembled  the  music  known  to 
the  ancients.  Gluck's  overture  to  "Iphi- 
genia in  Aulis"  is  Sophoclcan;  without  a 
touch  of  the  bombast  which  Aristophanes 
found  and  derided  in  iEschylus;  without 
a  note  of  the  sentimentahsm  found  at 
times  in  Euripides,  which  incited  Swin- 
burne's violent  abuse.  The  "Coriolanus" 
of  Beethoven  is  Plutarchian. 

I  f  today  Honegger  storms  and  rages  and 
is  almost  maniacal  in  his  "Horatii"  and 
"Curiatii,"  there  is  Eric  Satie  with  his 
"Gymnopedies"  which  is  as  Grecian  in 
its  restraint  as  an  Elgin  marble. 

George  Moore  years  ago  found  fault 
with  Thomas  Hard\-  for  trying  to  show 


